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PREFACE. 


The  Proprietor  of  the  New  Annual  Register, 
in  announcing    another    Volume  of  that  useful,    in- 
terestuig,    and    popular   Work,    feels  himself  called 
upon  to  say   a   few  words   respecting,  the   increased 
price  to  which  he  has  been  obliged   to  advance  it. 
The  bulk  of  the  late  Volumes,  which  is  barely  pro- 
portionate to  the  increased  interest  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  is  of  itself  more  than  sufficient  to  jus* 
tify  the  demand  now  made  on  the  Public.     Com- 
pared with  any  other  work  of  English  literature,  the 
New   Annual  Register,    both  with   respect  to 
size,  and  to  the  style  of  execution,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, will  be  found  cheaper  than  any  other  modern 
Publication  ;.   but    the   claim    becomes    indefinitely 
stronger  when  the  various  Contents  of  the  Volume  are 
duly  appreciated : — as  an  Historical  and  Political  Re- 
gister, it  gives  a  brief  but  faithful  sketch  of  all  the 
most  important  discussions  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, togetner  with  copies  of  the  several  State  Papers 
referred  to ;  it  contains  a  summary  view  of  every  in- 
teresting occurrence  that  has  happened  during  the  pre- 
ceding Year,  in  the  several  kingdoms  and  statds  of  the 
civilized  world : — it  records  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
and  develops  the    causes,    which  have  conspired  to 
augment  the  power  of  some,  and  to  diminish  the  glory 
and  influence  of  others. 

As  a  History  of  Literature  and  Science,  an  account 
of  every  work,  both  Foreign  and  Domestic,  which  has 
€X(nted  public  attention,  and  of  every  discovery   in 

a  2  Philosonhv 
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iv  PREFACE. 

Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  M^ill  be  found  in  departments 
appropriated  to  the  purpose. 

The  Principal  Occurrences  which  have  taken  place 
on  the  theatre  of  life,  arranged  in  a  Chronological  Or- 
der : — the  character,  talents,  and  dispositions  of  per- 
sons, who  have  rendered  themselves  and  their  country 
illustrious  by  their  writings  or  their  actions,  pourtrayed 
in  the  Biographical  Part  of  the  Volume ;  and  the  Se- 
lections from  authors  of  distinguished  eminence  in 
philosophy  and  literature,  cannot  fisdl  of  gratifying 
every  description  of  readers. 

The  execution  of  the  present  volume,  it  is  presumed, 
will  be  found  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  those 
which  have  preceded  it ;  and  it  will  ever  be  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Proprietor  to  consign  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Work  to  gentlemen,  whose  diligence,  im- 
partiality, and  integrity  shall  ensure  to  the  public  a 
faithful  portrait  of  the  times,  and,  at  a  period  sufficient- 
ly early  *  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  those  who  wish  for 
information  on  subjects  involving  the  dearest  interests 
of  man. 

With  the  present  volume  is  given  a  very  accurate 
and  well  engraved  Map  of  Indiaf-,  which,  at  a  period 
when  our  possessions  in  the  East  are  of  such,  vast  im- 
portance to  our  own  welfare,  and  excite  so  much  jea- 
lousy in  the  breast  of  our  rivals,  seems  an  indispensa- 
ble companion  to  every  student  in  history. 

Piccadilly, 
Nov.  1,  1807. 


*  Such  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  editors,  as  to  ensure  tlic 
publication  of  each  succeeding  volume,  early  in  the  spring  of  every  year. 

f  To  complete  the  Map  of  India,  another  sheet  will  be  given  in  the 
next  volumci  vrbich  will  be  published  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March^  1808. 
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HISTORY 

OF 

KNOWLEDGE,    LITERATURE, 

AND  TASTE, 

IN    GREAT  BRITAIN,      . 

DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  WILLIAM  IIL 

PART  IIL 

TIE  reign  of  William  commenced  under  circumstances 
apparently  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  literature 
and  taste.  The  revolution  itself  was  an  event  of  such  magni- 
tude as  could  net  but  throw  a  shade  of  obscurity  over  all 
conttroporary  objects  :  the  state  of  the  country  bad  absorbed 
the  public  mind,  and  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  war  abroad,  or 
^^atch  the  fluctuations  of  party  at  home,  became  more  or 
less  the  business  of  every  individual  in  the  community.  The 
fashioa  of  the  court  was  changed  ; — few  of  the  wits  of 
Charics  the  second  survived  to  observe  the  career  of  those 
youthful  rivals  who  were  to  lend  such  lustre  to  the  age  of 
Anitt.  The  reign  of  William  presents  an  interval  between 
liose  brilliant  asras,  which  renders  the  character  of  each  more 
distinct.  Of  those  writers  who  had  acquired  eminence 
duiing  the  preceding  reigns,  there  yet  remain  some  deserv- 
ing of  notice ; — sir  William  Temple  still  lived  and  flourished, 
venerable  for  age  and  wisdom^  for  patriotism  and  integrity* 
He  had  long  withdrawn  from  court,  but  in  his  retreat  at  Moor- 
parkwas  visited  by  king  William,  who  often  asked,  and,  wliat 
was  more  important,  often  embraced  his  salutary  counsels. 
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Bishop  Burnet  exemplified,  in  his  own  practice,  the    rigid 
principles  of  episcopal  di'^cipline  which  he  had  formerly  la- 
boured to'establish.    Ind's:eatand  neglected,  stript  of  his  pen- 
sion, deserted  by  his  patrons,  Dryden  continued  to  procure 
by  his  pen,  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence.   Sir  William 
Temple  derived   from  his  family  an  hei'editary  claim  to  pro- 
bity ^nd  talents  ;   he  was  bom  in   1 629 ;    his  ^  education^ 
which  was   strictly  superintended  by  his  father,  appears    to 
have  been  no   less  judicious   than  fortunate ;  his  claosical 
studies  were  prosecuted  under  Dr.  Hammond   at  Penshurst 
in  Kent,  and  on  his  subsequent  removal  to  Cambridge  he 
became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Ralph  Cudworth. 

Having   completed  his  scholastic  course,  he  visited  the 
Continent ;  to  have  travelled,  being  in  the  opinion  of  that 
age  essential  to  the  character  of  an  accomplished  gentleman. 
Few  books  of  information  concerning  other  countries  were 
then  extant,  and  a  temporary  absence  from  England,  present- 
ed the  most  obvious,  if  not  the  only  means  for  liberating  the 
mind  from  local,  prejudice,  and  enlarging  its  sphere  of  com- 
parison and  observation.    Mn  Temple  travelled  not  merely 
as  a  scholar  or  a  lover   of  the  arts,  but  as  a  political  philo- 
sopher.    He  studied  the  laws  and  examined   the  various 
usages  and  customs  subsisting  among  mankind.     He  possess- 
ed  the  rare  faculty  of  extracting  valuable  hints  from  casual 
circumstances.     The  love  of  usefulness,  and  of  such  active 
pursuits  as  are  directed  to  important  ends,  was  the  leading 
feature   of  his   mind;  and   was,  perhaps,  the   cause  why, 
though  gifted  with  all  those  rare  felicities  of  nature. which 
.  conspire  in   the  poetical    temperament,    (to  use  his  own 
words,)  he  abided  to  the  piercing  imagination  and  poignant 
wit,  the  Qoldness  of  good  sense  and  the  soundness  of  judg- 
ment; Jie^ney^r  bat  in  .academical  exercises  attempted  metri- 
cal compo^tion.  His  ambition  had  a  nobler  object  than  literary 
eminence  j  he  sought  not  only  the  suflFrage  of  the  learned, 
but .  th^  approbation  of  the  wise ;  he  desired  not  merely  to 
extort  ihe  homage  but  to  merit  the  gratitude  of  his  country, 
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On  lis  return  from   the  continent   he    found   England 

pbrnged  in  the  distractions  of  civil' war,  in  which  he  appears 

CO  hiTe  taken  no  part.     It  was  his  fortune  t<5  visit  the  isle  of 

Wight  at  the  time  when  Charles  the  first  was  imprisoned  in 

Caiy>roDk  castle,  and  at  the  same  period  commenced  his 

acquaintance  with  the  bdy  destined  to  become  his  wife,  the 

dai^hter  of  sir  Thomas  Osborne,  with  whom  he  afterwards 

lived  in  much  harmony  and  felicity.     During   the  common  • 

^wcakh,  he  withdrew  to  his  estate  in  Ireland,  where,  dividing 

his  time    between   books,  agriculture,  and  philosophy,  he 

fived  in  a  seclusion  acceptable  to  his  taste,    from  which  he 

seems  to  have  shut  outjhe  world,  with  all  its  cates,  anlriedes, 

and  r^rets. 

On  the  restoration,  he  issued  from  his  retreat,  and  served 
in  the  first  Irish  parliament ;  but,  at  the  particular  solicitation 
of  Charles  the  second,^  he  soon  returned  to  England,  and 
csta-ed  into  political  life.  His  public  services  were  no  less 
creditable  to  his  master  than  beneficial  to  his  country  ;  and 
tfaey  were  continued  as  long  as  he  found  his  situsction  com- 
paii)le  with  his  principles.  Perceiving  at  length  that  all 
his  efibrts  to  counteract  the  influence  of  French  counsels 
were  unavailing,  he  renounced  his  station,  and,  after  having 
spenttwcnty  years  in  the  most  dissolute  court  in  Europe,  re- 
msmtd  bis  primitive  habits  of  study,  with  his  morals  untainted, 
and  his  honour  undiminished.  - 

Sir  William  Temple  has  acquired  so  much  reputation  as  a 
statesman^  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  always  been  paid 
CO  his  merit  as  a  pohte  writer.  Of  his  transcendent  talents  in 
n^oiiadon,  he  has  left  a  record  in  the  treaty  constructed  by 
him,  in  concert  with  the  pensionary  De  Witt,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  I'riple  League,  the  object  of  wfiich  was  to  form 
a  rampart  against  the  ambition  of  France,  for  the  liberty  and 
tnmquilHtv  of  Europe.  The  unexampled  celierity  and  ability 
with  whicn  this  treaty  was  constructed,  drew  from  the  States 
General  an  animated  eulogium  on  sir  William  Temple.  In 
return  sir  William  adroitly  re/erred  his  success  to  the  relations 
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necessarHy  ^ubsistiiii^  between  Etlgland  and  HoUand :  '^  to 
draw  things  out  of  ^eir  centre,"  he  observed,  *'  it  requires 
labour  and  address  to  put  them  into  motion ;  but  to  make 
them  return  thither,  nature  helps  so  far,  that  there  needs 
only  to  set  them  going."  A  yet  more  important  service  was 
effected  by  sir  William,  in  the  marriage  treaty  between  t^e. 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  princess  Mary  of  England ;  an- 
alliance^  for  which  Charles  the  second  discovered  some  rew 
pugnance,  and  the  duke  of  York  a  decided-  aversion,  bufr 
to  which  the  happy  consequences  resulting  from  the  subae* 
quent  revolution  are  chieBy  to  be  attributed.  In  this,  andk 
every  action  oLbis  political  life,  sir  WilUam  strenuously  Isu 
boured  to  unite  the  interests  of  England  and  Holland  againat: 
the  aggrandizement  of  France. 

As  a  political  writer,  sir  William  is  endtled  to  respect  %  hfs 
two  statisdcal  Essays  concerning  Ireland,  evince^-liberal  and) 
ladonal  views  of  commercial  policy,  a  subject  then  little 
understood.     His   Memoirs,    though    not    inviting  to  the* 
general  reader,  are  valuable  for  the  light  which  they  occasion-* 
ally  throw  on  the  annals  of  that  age,  and  for  the  ample  eluci^ 
dadon  which  they  afibrd  of  its  polidcal  character.     His  style 
is  as  various  a9  his  compositions  ;  in  his  memoirs  it  is  sloveniy^ 
feeble,  and  coarse;  in  his  miscellaneous  pieces  it  is  oma*. 
mental  but  not  elaborate.     The  structure  of  his  sentences  is 
always  careless  and  often  happy  ^  he  amplifies  without  prolbuty^ 
he  is  brilliant  without  ostentation ;  his  mind  is  perpetually 
renovated   by    a  stream  of  thought,  full,   not  redundant, 
throwing  light  on  evca-y  subject,  and  sparkling  as  it  flows. 

Sir  WilHam  Temple  is  not  betrayed  by  the  fertility  of  his 
fancy  into  those  puerile  conceits  which  disfigure  the 
pages  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his  prose  has  the  rare  merit 
of  containing  the  essence  .pf  poetry,  without  ever  deviating 
into  the  mann^  of  verse.  His  Essays  on  Heroic  Virtue,  on 
poetry,  and  the  Gardens  of  Epicurus  are  still  read  with  plea^ 
sure ;  but  it  was  chiefly  by  ids  Essay  cm  Antient  and  Modem 
Learning  that  he  attraaed  att^dou  in  his  own  age,  and  pnK 
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vciked  &  controversy  which  vrats  protracted  beyond  his  own 

exBte&ce.    In  thiB  essay  sir  Wiiibm  avows  his  bigoted    de-  - 

vdAon  to  antiquity,  and  treats  the  pretensions  of  modem 

wiiien  with  unqualified  censure  and  contempt*     This  want 

of  candour  is  perhaps  imputable  to  his  strong  anti-GaUv 

can  prejudices,   the  manners  and  customs  of  France  being 

lo  Aai  ^e  servilely  imitated,  and  its  supremacy  in  fashion 

aad  fitertture  at  least  tacitly  acknowledged  by  every  polite 

court  in  Europe.     Sir  William  was  evidently  actuated  by  his 

jealoiisy  of  natural  pre-eminence,  when  he  stigmatizes  all  tlie 

produ^kms  of  modem  times,  involving  historians,  poets,  and 

phttneophera.in  one  general  proscription.     This  essay  affords 

a  ouious  recoird  of  depraved,  perverted  taste,  in  a  man  of 

learning  and  genius.     It  is  true  that   ^    William   men* 

tions  Sidney  with  complacency,  ^d  Bacon  and  Spenser  with 

reelect     Out  mf  Milton  be  appears  to  have  read  nothing, 

and  of  Shakspeare  to  have  forgotten  every  thing,    hi  advert* 

ing  to  the  claims  of  modern  science,  he  introduces  not  the 

naoes  of  Boyle,  Newton,  or  Locke,  his  illustrious  contem- 

pomies ;  an  omission  which,  though  indicating  in  the  writer 

a  want  df  information  truly  astonishing,  may  partly  be  traced 

lo  the  general  penury  of  scientific  information.     Of  science, 

strictly  speaking,  so  little  was  popularly  known,  that  even 

its  name  was  not  perfectly  understood ;  and  not  only  by  sir 

Wii&m  Tempte,  but  all  contemporary  authors,  the  term  is 

in&cnminately  applied  to  physical   facts  and  metaphysical 

qiecubdons ;  to  the  subtilties  ojf  school  men,  and  the  disco- 

veiieiof  nature. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  had  already  pro- 
doced  a  large  accession  of  knowledge,  the  result  of  vigilant 
observation,  mathematical  induction,  and  patient  experiment : 
-^mt  the  facts  thus  collected  were  only  for  the  enlightened 
student  who  should  be  capable  of  esdmattng  their  importance. 
Electricity  and  chemistry  were  yet  included  in  the  terra  rn- 
topiUa  of  science;  the  delusions  of  alchemy,  and  the 
hiksA  of  astrology,  were  still  prevalent ;  the  vulgar  believed 
in  diarras,  the  learned  in  sympathies ;  the  reveries  of  Des 
Cartel  were  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  sense  and  rea- 
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son.  The  magnificence  of  Newton's  discoveries  was  not 
obvious  to  popular  apprehension  ;  the  truths  he  had  promul^^ 
ed  were  neither  immediately  nor  universally  diffused  y  but 
they  were  imbibed  by  the  scientific  mind,  and  transmitted 
through  the  philosopliic  eye, 

* 

.  A*  vestige  of  sir  William  Templa's  classical  enthusiasm 
appears  in  his  will,  in  which  he  directs  that  his  heart  shotxlci 
be  inclosed  in  a  silver  box,  and  buried  under  the  sun*dial  ixx 
his  garden,  opposite  the  window  at  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  sit  with  his  sister  the '  accomplished  lady 
GiSbrd,  the  companion  of  his  literary  and  philosophical 
pursuits. 

Gilbert  Burnet,  descended  from  parents  eminent  for  probity" 
and  piety,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1643;  be  received  his 
education  at  the  college  of  Aberdeen,  and  applied  to  bis 
studies  so  assiduously,  that  he  obtained  the  distinction  of 
Master  of  Arts  before  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year. 
Originally  he  had  a  predilectipn  for  the  study  of  law,  but 
soon;:  abandoned  It  for  the  clerical  profession.  In  1663  he 
visited  England,  when  he  became  personally  known  to  Mr. 
Cudworth,  Dr.  Pococke  the  orientalist.  Dr.  Wallis  the 
mathematician,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  the  most  distinguished  pre- 
lates of  the  age.  From  England  he  proceeded  to  the  c(Jhti- 
nent,  travelled  through  France  and  Holland,  and  diligently 
seized  every  opportunity  of  extending  his  acquaintance  with 
men  and  manners. 

On.his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  regularly  inducted  to 
the  living  of  Saltoun,  and  resided  five  years  on  that  cure^ 
discharging  his  pastpral  duties  with  the  zeal  and  simplicity  * 
of  a  pnmitive  apostle*  He  did  not  confine  his  ministerial 
functions  to  the  service  of  the  church;  he  visited  his  parishion- 
ers at  their  own  houses,  examined  them  on  the  doctrinal  and 
practical  points  of  Christianity — admonished  them  as  a  ^end, 
and  watched  over  their  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  with 
truly  paternal  affection.  His  piety,  however  strict,  w^  so 
tempered  by  benignity,  that  he  was  universally  beloved  ;  and 

though. 
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j  ^ogh  be  ^was  the  only  clergyman  in  Scotland  by  whom 
the  church  of  England  liturgy  was  read,  he  ccMiciliated  the 
PredjYterian  party. 

Revering  his  profession,  he  was  anxious  to  redeem  it  from 
the  obloquy  which  it  had  justly  incurred  by  the  secular  spirit 
of  its  ministers.  With  this  view  he  published  a  memorial^ 
in  uldch  he  contrasted  the  doctrines  and  disciplines  of  the 
primidve  church  with  the  practice  of  modem  times.  In  his 
zeal  for  reformation,  he  spared  not  his  own  blameless  life  ; 
and  he  resolved  to  secede  from  mixed  company,  to  pursue  a 
rigid  course  of  study,  and  adopt  such  an  ascetic  regimen  as 
actually  impaired  his  consdtution. 

Daring  his  residence  at  Saltoun  he  was  employed  In  nego- 
tiation between  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  parties.  But 
this  coalition,  so  often  attempted  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
and  James,  was  never  eftected.  The  ability  which  Mr. 
Bcraet  discovered  in  the  negotiation,  procured  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Glasgow ;  and  in  1 669  he 
entered  on  that  arduous  vocation  ;  but  his  integrity  did  not 
shieU  him  from  reproach,  and  he  provoked  persecution  by 
hb  eflforts  to  allay  the  heat  of  party.  He  was  stigmatized  by 
the  Presbyterians  for  liberality,  and  detested  by  the  Episcopa- 
Ixans  for  moderadon. 

Id  1673,  he  again  visited  England ;  and  having  gained 
great  credit  with  the  Episcopalians  for  his  vindication  of  ec* 
clesiastical  authority  in  Scotland,  he  was  well  received  at 
coyin^  appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  often  ad- 
mitted by  Charles  the  second  and  the  duke  of  York  to 
private  conference.  By  the  artifices  of  the  duke  of  'Lauder- 
dale, however,  a  prejudice  was  excited  ajrainst  him ;  and  the 
king  not  only  erased  his  name  from  the  list  of  chaplains,  but, 
on  his  seeking  a  settlement  in  London,  obstructed  his 
nofluoation  to  any  clerical  oiBce ;  and  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
cuky  that  he  was  at  length  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Rolls 
an4  l^urer  of  St.  Clement's. 

In 
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In  that  age  the  spirit  of  party  was  omnipotent  Bur- 
net having  published  hi^  History  of  the  RefennatiDn  at  a 
•moment  ^^hen  the  popular  rage  against  -  popery  was  most 
violent,  suddenly  became  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  receiv- 
ed the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  pailiament  for  his 
work.  His  reputation  thus  established,  he  vras  reinstated  in 
his  former  privileges  at  court,  but  the  only  use  he  made  of 
them  was  to  remonstrate  widi  the  king  on  his  immoral 
life. 

•*  ' 

During    the  popish   plot,    Burnet,   so    lately   celebrat- 
ed as  the  protestant  champion,   offended    his  partisans  by 
the  sentiments   of  lenity  and  humanity  which   he  acknow^ 
ledged  for  the  persecuted   papists.    His  popularity  sudden* 
ly  subsided.     The  king,  mistaking  his  moderation  for  luke- 
warmness,    made    efforts    to   gain  him  to  his    side ;    but^* 
neither  prpvdked   by  persecution  nor  seduced  by  blandisli- 
ment,  Burnet  preserved  both  his  equanimity  and  integrity, 
and,  retiring  from  public  life,  devoted  himself  to  literacy  and 
philosophical  avocations.     On  the  trial  of  lord  John  Russel 
<  be  gave  such  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  attachment  to 
that  unfortunate  nobleman,  as '  wholly  alienated  the  king's 
friendship,  and  by  a  royal  mandate  he  was  interdicted  the 
clerical  functions* 

On  the  accession  of  James,  his  residence  in  England  ap- 
peariag  unsafe,  he  took-  the  opportunity  of  visitisg  France, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland  ;  having  recdvea  an  invitation  froni 
the  Stadtholder,  repaired  to  the  Hague,  wl^ere  he  contributed 
essentially,  by  his  counsel,  to  direct  the  prince  to  that  line  of 
conduct  which  terminated  in  the  revolution.  It  waa  at  hig 
suggestion  that  the  princess  of  Orange  made  to  William  that 
concession  of  her  personal  pretensions,  which  secured  to  him 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  crown.  On  the  mis- 
sion of  Dyckwelt  to  England,  it  was  Mr.  Btunetwha 
furnished  his  private  instructions.  The  distinction  which  he* 
onjoyed  at  the  Hague  was  not  unobserved  at  home ;  the* 
publication  of  his  Travels,  in  which  he  had  exposed  aU  6i& 

absurditios 
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flbsandides  of  the  Romish  faith,  as  exemplified  in  the  man- 
ners of  cathdtiC  dountTies,  having  given  great  offence,  the 
loDg  t&ought  it  not  utlworthyof  him  to  require  that  he  should 
be  exdaded  from  his  son-in-law's  court.  In  deference 
tDtfe  reqoi^tioxL,  Mr.  Burnet  absented  himself  from  the 
padice,  but  still  com.municated  with  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange  th2x>ugh  the  medium  of-  their  confidential  mi- 
nisters. 

Perceinng  the  malice  of  bis  enemies,  he  now  procured  an 
act  of  naturalization  from  the  States  General ;  and  a  prose- 
catioft  having  commenced  against  him  in  Scotbnd,  he  re- 
pelled the  charge,  on  the  pretext  that  his  allegiance  was  now 
due  to  the  States*     Sentence  of  outlawry  was  in  consequence 
proQonnced  against  him,  and  the  surrender  of  his  person,  as  a 
pwttnal,  formally  demanded  by  the  English  envoy.     To  this 
imperious  mandate  the  states  replied,  that  Mr.  Burnet,  io 
becowng  one  of  then:  citizetis,  had  acquired  a  legal  claim  to 
Aer  protection,    that  for  whatever   crimes  he  had  com*- 
iKiied,  he  was  BOW  amenable  to  their  laws,  and  might  be 
^rnigned  by  their  judicatures.   In  the  expedition  to  England 
Burnet  attended  the  prince,  who  continued  to  treat  him  with 
confidence  and  respect. 

The  see  of  Salisbury  becoming  vacant,  Burnet,  who,  though 
he  neither  sought  nor  coveted  preferment,  scrupled  not  to 
aifdrlii^. friends  such  favours  as  he  would  have  declined  for 
htHaselP,  ^M  recbmtiended  Mr.  Loyd  as  a  proper  person  to 
filTtUafMshopric,' the  king  replied  that  he  had  another  person 
jn^i^^^for  it^^^and  the»aiext  day  Mr.  Burnet  found  himself 
invefii^ -vrith  the  e|){sco{!^l  dignity.  In  his  high  prelatical 
staiioft  he  was  no  leas  sctnipulou^  than  he  had  been  in  the 
ewe  9#^$akoun  j  ail<l  %p  sacred  did4ie  hold  his  obligations  to 
Ksdibcese]  that^  <m  being  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  he  announk:^  his  intention  of  resigning  his 
^.'  'The  king  refifeec^-tthe  hishop  persisted — finally  the 
niatffr  '-wao  com^omis^  by  hits  majesty's  giving  hira  per- 
ihissddn  fd^idevete  ten  'W^eltt  in- the  year  to  residence,  and  the 

feft^Rfeelergy^' 

*^*>w  v>  from 
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From  the  accession  of  William,  the  bishop's  history 
hibits  an  unbroken  course  of  prosperity.    The  leisure  of  his 
declining  age  he  employed  in  writing  the  History  of  hiso^wut 
Times,  a  well  known  work ;  which,  with  all  its  inaccuracy,  is 
still  valuable  for  the  lively  portraiture  that  it  exhibits  of  a  de- 
parted age.     The  rapidity  with  which  the  bishop  was  accus- 
tomed to  write,  affords  an  explanation  ;  and  (as  far  as  sucH 
faults  admit  of  extenuation,)  an  apology,  for  his  negligences 
of  composition.     His  characters  are  drawn  with  much  spirit 
and  force — ^his  prejudices  are  obvious  to  observadon,  and 
arise  rather  from  warmth  of  feeling,  than  want  of  judg- 
ment.     He    has  been  charged  with  vanity  ^d  egotisi^^ 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  exonerate  him  from 
the   imputation.      Few  men  have  had  more  to  aigender 
conceit,   or  foster   self-complacency.     From  obscurity  and 
mediocrity  he  had  risen  to  rank  and  fortune.      Without 
genius  he  came  to  be  classed  with  those  who  possessed  it,  and 
by  dint  of  unparalleled  application  and  perseverance  he  had 
mined  his  way  to  distinction,  and  acquired  consideration  with  * 
the  first  men  of  his  age ;  directed  the  counsels  of  princes, 
and  influenced  the  fate  of  kingdoms.     His  political  conduct 
was  always  in  consonance  with  his  principles ; — he  had  ctiten. 
an  intuitive  sagacity,  which  supplied  the  place  of  wisdom  and 
experience  ;  and,  on  any  remarkable  emergency,  he  derived 
from  promptitude  of  decision,  an  ascendant .  over  meOr,  his 
equals  if  not  bis  superiors  in  ability, 

Among  the  learned  writers  of  this  age,  .was  the  celebrated 
sir  ThcHiias  Browne^-  well  known  for  his  book  on  Vulgar 
Errors,. and  the  interesting  biography  published  under  the 
title  of  Religio  JMedici :  from  this  and  other  parts  of  his 
works  might  be  extracted  passages  scarcely  inferior  in  elo«* 
quence  to  the  compositions  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  His  life  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  his  accustomed  felicity 
and  discrimination. 

John  Dryden  was  bom  at  Aldwmckle,  in  Northampton*  . 
shire.    He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  under  Dr.  Busby, 
and  sat  on  the  same .  form  with  Locke.     Qn  his    removal 

to 
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toTrnatv  College,  though  he  pursued  the  regular  course 
of  %c3ideTmcaV  study,  he  gave  no  presage  of  his  future 
eRsneoce*,  m  1657  he  went  to  London,  and  soon  commenced 
author.  But  the  two  first  performances  by  which  he  was  dl- 
sm^Qi^ed,  evinced  no  less  the  levity  of  his  principles 
than  die  brilliancy  of  his  talents.  These  were,  the  heroic 
stanzas  addressed  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  Astrca 
Redux,  in  complimetit  to  Charles  the  second. 

Having  formed    an  intimacy  with   sir  Robert  Howard, 
whose  sister  he  afterwards  married,    he  was  soon  fannliar 
imx\\  the  court,  and  caressed  by  the  great ;    but  as  neither 
simles  nor  compliments  conferred  affluence,  he  was  impelled 
by  indigence  to  make  an  effort  in  dramatic  composition.    His 
theatrical  career  commenced  with  the  Wild  Gallant,  and,  after 
thiny  years,  terminated  with  LoveTriumphant.  He  was  satirised 
in  the  Rehearsal,  for  which  he  retorted  on  its  author  in  his  Ab- 
salom. His  celebrity  attracted  envy,  yet  he  was  constantly  under 
the  pressure  of  indigence.  Charles  the  second  admired  his  g^ 
Dius,but  thought  not  of  remunerating  it ;  and,  though  he  oc- 
casonally  suggested  subjects  for  his  pen ,  conferred  on  him  no 
subfitandal  proo£5  of  royal  munificence* 

Afier  the  accession  of  James,  Dryden  abjured  the  errors  of 
heresy ;  a  procedure  which  drew  on  him  much  obloqiry,  his 
ccmversion  being  invidiously  ascribed  to  modves  of  interest. 
At  the  revolution,  Dryden  was  deprived  of  the  pension  an« 
nextd  to  the  laureatship,  and  reduced  to  precarious  depend- 
ance  on  booksellers  and  managers^  In  this  situation  he  pror 
duced  his  translations  of  Virgil,  Persius,  and  Javenal.  His 
Alexander's  Feast  was  among  the  latest  of  his  productions. 
He  died  in  1 701 ,  at  his  house  in  Gerard-street,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.   His  name  alone  supplied  his  epitaph. 

No  modem  writer,  with  the  exception  of  Voltaire,  has  pos^ 
sessed  equal  versatility  o€  talent.  For  the  drama  he  had  no 
original  predilection  :  the  bent  of  his  genius  would  have  im- 
pelled him  to  epic  poetry,  he  wrote  plays  because  he  was 
poor;  that  he  ever  wrote  them  well  must  be  ascribed  to  the  ex- 

S  uberance 
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uberanceof  his  powers,  his  ^I^eatiical^ec^  ar^jodoed  lUieqti^l 
in  the  extreme.  In  some  he  sinks  IHow  criticiSai^  in  others 
he  risei  above  it':  and  after  having  .been  tl^e  rejected  riysj 
of  Settle,^ he  aspires  to, /ellowship^  and  sometimes  to  compe- 
tition,' with  ShAspeare.  He  writes  alternately  in  blank  ver^ 
ahd  rhyme,  and  defends  eithef  piactice  with  equal  pU^l6ibility^ 
He  never  fitJls  to  produce  persuasive  arguments  in  suppf»rt  gf 
erroneous  opinions ;  his  faults  are^  as  splendid  as  iiis  tesi^ 
sonings  are  feductive  :  and,  like  Cleopatra^  he  often  makes 
defect  appear  perfeciion. 

^  ^  ,    Y  includes  soipc 

account  of  the  contemporary  stage ;  the  peculiar  character  of 
which  affords  an  easy  explanation  of  his  various  excentrici- 
ties  and  inconsistencies  as  a  dramatic  writer.      In  that  agp 
there  existed  against  plays,  i)ot  only  among  the  puritans,  b^t 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  an  inveterate  prejudice,  whicfe 
banished  from  the  theatre  the  better  orders  of  the  community. 
By  some  it  was  shunned  with  abhorrence,  by  others  sdgma« 
tistd  with  contempt.      To  the  learned  it  appeared  frivolous, 
to  the  pious  profane.     Neither  grave  lawyers  nor  young 
tradesmen  could  frequently  attend  the  theatre,  but  at  t|ie  ha* 
zard  of  forfeiting  reputation  and  respectability  :   still  le&  was 
this  amus&ment  toli^rated  in  the  other  sex.     The  custom  of 
wearing  niasks  in  the  playhouse  was  probably  adopted  by  tha 
ladies,  not  so  miich  from  convenience  as  in  deference  to  pubf 
Kc  ppinion.     From  the  operation  of  these  various  causes  of 
excliisiori  there  remaitied  for  th.e  frequenters  of  the  theatre 
only  the  retainers  of  the  court,  and  such  nominal  students  oi 
law,   the  loungers  of  inns  of  court,  as  came  afterwards  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Templars  men,  eager  for  cavil  and 
deb^tte,  wlio  dogmatized  in  the  green-room,  and,  often  on  90 
better  principles  than  party  or  caprice,  dictated  to  the  author, 
^d  give  laws  to*  the  audience.     Criticism,  so  derived,  could 
neither  be  useful  nor  just.     The  principles  of  taste  are  drawn 
from  good  sense  and  correct  feeling ;  they  consist  not  of  law^ 
and  limitations,  they  are  not  constituted  by  authority  and  pre^ 
scripiion,  neither  can  they  be  formed  by  the  accord  of  two  or 
ihree  individuals  01^  any  particular  ppints^  however  such  indi- 
r  '   '  viduaTs 


yi(hak  maCf  be  £$dngiuhed  by  wit  and  learning :  they  are 
dram  (irom  the  agreement  of  many  ounds  of  dimrent  ordere 
and  vaiioos  pavers,  but  united  on  some  sabject$  by  a  conv 
men.  If  not  an  equal,  participation  of  sentimem.  The  priiid* 
pks  of  taste  originate  in  nature  and  truth,  and  can  be  but 
imperfectly  developed  when  literary  cultivation  i$  confiiied^ 
Ukedie  privitege  of  nobility,  to  the  few,  and  the  exercise  of 
j  augment  eitcluavely  awarded  to  those  few,  is  disclaimed  by 
the  more  numerous  classes  of  the  community. 

la  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth  the  general  esteem  in  which  em* 
ditiob  iB^as  held  produced  a  cast  of  pedantry  which  more 
or  less  pervades  aH  the  compositions  of  that  period.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  second,  when  wh  was.  omnipotent,  a  flip* 
pant  character  was  imbibed  by  our  celebrated  writers,  equally 
inimicd  to  good  sense,  to  natural  feeling,  and  refined  taste. 
Neither  the  senate,  the  bar,  nor  even  the  pulpit,  escaped  the 
cottagion,  the  passion  for  such  combinations  of  thought 
as  surprise  the  mind,  was  constantly  predominant.  As,  how- 
ever, real  wit  could  not,  from  the  limitations  imposed  on  human 
intellect,  always  be  produced,  a  spurious  wit  consi  ning  chiefly 
of  fantastic  conceits  was  generally  made  to  supply  its  place. 
A  stQiibr  character  prevailed  on  the  stage;  where  a  puerile 
fondness  for  novelty  fostered  extravagance  and  wildness  of 
sentiment,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  simple  and  natural  graces 
of  expression.  The  straggle  for  the  strange  and  the  new  was 
always  apparent,  and  the  poet  sought  rather  to  excite  astonish- 
ment than  to  protract  delight.  The  court  affected  to  natu- 
ralize French  idioms,  and  the  court  writers  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  French  criticism.  The  aflFectation  of  introducing 
French  phrases  in  conversation  was  keenly  ridiculed  by  Dry- 
den,  in  his  comedies  of  Sir  Martin  Marrall,  and  Marriage  a- 
Ls-mode,  although  a  similar  practice  frequently  appears  in  his 
own  writings.  The  introduction  of  rhyme  in  tragedy,  which 
had  al^  originated  in  the  petty  ambition  of  imitating  French 
vrirers,  was,  foratime,  sanctioned  b)  Drydenwicb  his  example, 
and  support  with  all  his  influence !  Neither  tragedy  nor 
comedy  afforded  any  genuine  representations  of  nature.  The 
ryle  of  each  vras  eqiwly  artiiicial :  in  the  one  the  characters 
were  made  for  the  pertormers,  in  the  other  the  sentiments 

1 806.  C  were 
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were  constructed  for  the  times,  and  were  commonly  such  as- 
gratified  the  political  feelings  of  the  audience.  In  the  plays  of 
Dry^en  ajitl  his  coutemporaries,  allusions  to  the  atrocity  of 
treason  and  rebellion  are  perpetually  introduced,  with  the  ob  - 
vious  view  of  enticing  applause  from  the  court  and  cavaliers. 

After  the  revolution,  when  such  allusions  were  no  longer 
seasonable,  the  plays  which  contained  them  became  unpopu- 
lar:— a  curious  embarrassment  occurred  to  queen  Mary,  at  the 
representation  of  the  Spanish  Fryar  ;  the  deposition  of  king 
Sancho,  and  the  usurpation  pf  Leonora,  having  so  strongly 
suggested  a  comparison  with  her  own  situation,  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  house  was  riveted  on  the  royal  box,  and 
her  majesty  was  overwhelmed  by  the  rude  gaze  of  the  specta- 
tors- 

Towards  the  clos^of  Dryden's  life,  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  stJige  by  the  celebrated  Collier,  which  insensibly  refined 
the  language  of  dramatic  writers.  As  the  audience  became 
more  mixed,  the  taste  for  the  artificial  was  diminished  ;  the 
taste  for  bombast  subsided  ;  the  passion  for  extra\'agance  died 
away ;  Shakspeare  made  his  way  to  the  public  mind,  and  re- 
claimed it  to  truth  and  nature.  It  is  impossible  that  Drydcn 
shouH  not  have  been  betrayed  into  many  errors  and  absurdities 
by  the  prevailing  temperof  hisage.  So  little  was  Shakspeare  ap- 
preciated, that  his  plays  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  obso-. 
lete;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  borrowed  from  him  freely, 
and  by  these  and  other  poets  his  thoughts  and  sentiments  were 
travestied  with  impunity.  Even  Dryden,  with  all  his  enthu- 
siasm for  his  genius,  scrupled  not  to  transform  the  Tempest 
to  the  Knchanted  Uland ;  and  with  the  same  temerity  which 
had  Ipd  him  to  drair.atizethe  Paradise  Lost,  he  obtruded  on 
the  h'^ilowcd  scene  created  by  Shakspeare's  fancy,  tlie  baser 
progeny  of  his  own  polluted  world.  Nor  did  Dryden  pre- 
sume,.tp  question  the  rectitude  of  public  opinion,  which  had 
established  the  supremacy  of  Jcnson  over  all  his  compeers. 
Drydeti  was  himself  compared  with  Howard  and  Davenant, 
and,  in  the  judginem  of  town  critics,  surpassed  by  Settle. 

This  presumptuous  record  of  folly  hasj  however,  been  re- 
8  versed 
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vn>ed  bytimeand  experi'.ncc;  and  ila'plays  of  Drj'tlen,  though 
never  lu  be  approved,  arcstiU  read  and  admired,  whilst  those 
of  his  competitors  arc'tnou'.Jerinjj  in  oblivion.  In  hie  heroic 
plays,  Dr^ds'n  opened  a  fii^ld  of  composition  pecuriarly  his 
own.  In  ihe  Conquest  of  Oranada,  he  deli;;;his  by  the  diver- 
sity of  his  characters,  t\\e  vivacity  of  the  descriptions,  the  elo-  • 
quenctr  of  the  language,  and,  occasionally,  the  sublimity  of  - 
the  sentinients.  Wliat  he  has  produced  is  not  so  much  a 
drama  as  an  epic  romance,  and  it  is  to  be  regreiietl  that  he 
had  not  possessed  leisurn  tcipri)duce  a  poem  on  a  pbnto  con- 
sonant to  his  genius.  '  In  tiis  Don  SebasliaiL,  he  has  rivalled 
Comeille',  in  his  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  he  has  caught  a 
portion  of  Shakspeare's 'spirit,  and  employed  it  better  than  his 
master;  in  his  Spanish  Pryar,  he  has  given  the  happiest  ex- 
ample of  a  double  plot,  and  in  evei-y  respect,  but  morals,  of 
a  perfect  play.  In  the  drama,  therefore,  if  Dryden  somc- 
times  fall  short  of  his  own  powers,  he  commonly  proves  rf^npe- 
nOT  to  other  men  ;  as  an  or  iginal  poef  he  is  j  et  more  to  be 
paisej.  Perhaps  no  individual  writer  ever  contributed  so 
la^g:ly  to  polish  and  reffnt-  a  language:  in  satire  he  was  a 
inasicv:  his  MAlal,  his  M'FIecknoe,  and  his  Absalom,' are 
all  On^Inal  treasures  which  have  eTiriched  sUcct'ediiig  wrilers : 
"is  characteristic  exci-lTt.'ncies  are  versatility  and  strength.;  his 
faults  are  iiuiuiiierablr,  but  they  are  redeemed  by  the  origina- 
Iity  and  energy  of  his  conceptions. 

_  As  a  tranislator  "he  djservcs  much  bUme  as  welt  as  praise  * 
his  genius  assiniiljted  better  with  Juv<irial  and  Ptrsiiis,  than 
with  Virgil.  Mis  Fables  are  not  the  least  pleasing  of  his  per- 
forirances  :  his  Alexander's  Feast,  which  mij;ht  aloffe  have 
immortalized  lus  name,  was  among  the  latest  of  his  produc- 
"ons.  jf  valuable  poetry' no  other  writer 

Ills  su  je ;    but  his  merits  art;  not  hmited 

'o  "is  ;    in  his  various  Prefaces,  and  Iiik 

^ssay  he  has  established  his  reputation 

^  a  p  lualitits  so  obvitnis  in  his  verse  are 

^tiii  :    he  is  uniformly  graceful  and 

"^^  and  various,  auU  sometimes  elo- 

lueni. 

c2  To 
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To  compare  Dry  den  with  ^ope  would '  be  invMJdus  5*  t 
latter  could  not  hive  written  60  well  had  not  the  former  \vr 
ten  before  I)im,  as  ^schylus  introduced  the  eonlp9sitIon  vvhi 
received  perfection  frpip  Euripides.  Under  Dry  den's  a 
spices  Cougreve  wrote  for  the  stage  :  emulouit  of  his  genii: 
Pope  "Lispedin  numbersfor  thenumbers  came'^j  BWjhgbro] 
caught  the  glow  of  Dry  den's  fanc^ ;  and  Addi^n  learnt  fro 
him  to  construct  sentences  with  that  exquisite  felicity  whit 
elude$  censure,  and  baffles  imitation.  * 

Congreve,  who  commenced  and  terminated  his  theatric 
career  in  the  time  of  William,  must  be  classed  with  tti 
writers  of  this  age.  He  was  descended  from  an  andei 
family,  from  whom,  however,  he  inherited  Kttle  t^eftltl 
Having  completed  his  academical  studies  at  Diiblm,  hh  cam 
to  London,  and  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  ne| 
lected  law,  and  devotedhimself  to  polite  literature*  In  1 69S  ws 
performed  bis  Brst  dramatic  piece,tbe01d  Bachelor;  the  tner 
of  which  was  acknowledged  in  the  strongest  terms  by  Dfy 
den,  who  declared  that  he  had  never  met  ynth  #uch 
first  play.  Its  principal  merit  is  an  exuberance  of  wit,  which 
more  liberally  than  iudicioosly,  is  distributed  to  all  die  <]ra 
matis  persoDse :  his  l)oubl6  Dealer  possessed  more  ori^a 
lity,  but  met  not  with  equal  success :  his  Love  for  Love  stil 
keeps  the  stage,  and  his  tragedy  of  the  Mourning  Bride  is  ad 
mitced  in  the  number  of  our  dramatic  classics.  These  fou 
plays  were  produced  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-fifti 
year*  Disgusted  with  the  ill-success  ot  hk  last'  cdmedy,  th^ 
Way  of  the  World,  he  abandoned  the  stag^,  wd  from  tha 
period  lived  in  ease  and  leisure,  enjoying  the  society  'of  hh 
numerous  friends.  The  patronage  of  lord  Halifa^t  had  pro 
cured  him  a  place,  the  entolumems  of  which  w^e  adequate 
to  his  wishes,  and  his  income  was  afterwards  augmented  b) 
his  appointment  to  another  sinecure, 

Congreve's  plays  are  le^  licentious  ihzxx  those  of  Wycher- 
ly,  and  he  appears  to  have  revolted  from  the  unqualified 
coarseness  so  often  obtruded  by  coeval  writers,  his  mo- 
rality, is,  however,  lamentably  defective,  and  he  has  the 
aranoal  style  so  acceptable  to.  the  age  of  ChaHes  the  Second. 

He 
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llt^eesw  to  bxve  conceived  -wk  to  be  the  first  of  dramatic  re- 
quxsites,  iofc  t^e  possession  of  Tyhich  he  was  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  {KC]firiety ,  truth,,  ajod  nature* 

The  reign  of  WllHam  was  not  unadotned  by  noble  authors. 
The  earl  of  Doreef,  celebrated  in  jthe  time  of  Charles  the  se« 
onnAbecame  Uie  favorite  of  king  Wiliiani;  ^nd Mr.  Montague; 
afterwariU  lord  Halifax,  soon  cose  to  high  pojitical  eminence. 
JVIr.  M<xitague,  who^  like  that  Atticus  wHoiri  he  patronised, 
seeoied  bom  to  write,  to  live,  and  to  converse  with  ease,  origi- 
tt^^istingni^ied  himself  by  a.  poem,  written  in  conjunction 
wkfa  Prior,  imituled  the  Town  and  Country .  lVIou§^,  jthe  aim 
of  vbich  ms4p  rKiicid^  Drydeh'^  HiQd  and  Pajither.] 'Of  the 
Rev^bitic^  he  was  a  eeaIo}is  pronaoter,  and.on  the  jxcession 
cf-WiUmm^  fais^service^  were  not,  unrewarded :,  he,  was  ap* 
pontedpnex^thexoinintssioners.  of  the  treasury,  ^i>d  even- 
tual b^came^  chaofel^  of  the, exchequer.  Hisattcplion 
directf^i  to  sches^es  of  jEin^nce,  and  many-qf  his  siig- 
WQf^  w^^:  afterwuriis  improved  by  .sir  Robert  \yalpole. 
Asfspr^tor  hj^s^pearsAO  have, Had  Jew  equ^Is„:  he  gave  au 
adoiqble  pipof ^.  prprpptitude  m,  h^  first  speech,  In  whkh 
hp'sqiparted  the.Qwuo^.forgr^dng  the  aid  pf  cpvisiset  in 
s-of  high,  treason.  Wh^n,  he  iirstrTose,  he  Wi\s  thrown 
€Dibarrassinent  j  bCitIn  a  few.mo/nehts  recolltctin^  him- 
5*^5  he  bagged  the  h.ou^.tp  copsidQjr  *^bo>5^  je^sonablp  it  was 
tp.al^oir^'Ouiisel  ;p  tnen,,  called,  as^primi^ds^beipriQ'  a  c^mft  6^ 
jQfl6cei-sio^  lie  -^ho  wfis'^  unaccused, '  hud  wifh  ^difficutty 
gaDed:CDiinig«  to  a44ress  fh^ ^^^^  ^^F^^'yv.^i'l 

I  -         .  '  •  m 

Without  writ^g  mucH .  nimself^  ilord  'Halifajj:^  promote  J 
the  came  of  liteTamre;  by  aUngst  universaf  patrolr-i^' ?.  lie 
watt  not,  however,  .^q/ualiy  favoured  bybothpartirs  .^i  u^  whilst 
be  was  tha-Maeceuas  of  Steele  and  Addison,  beckm;^  the  Buf- 
fo  of  Pope^  He  is  now  known  as  a  poet,  onjy  by  the  adu^ 
latofy  effusions  of  his  various  encomiasts  :  outas'a  btHtesman 
heiseotitied  to.^,infcrior  praise,  having  uniformly  manifeu- 
ed  bis  attachment  to. the iX)D^ti:utioii,  ^d  his  discciiiuient  of 
the  in^esis  of  the  country.        ..  .-    . 

Of  oppasite  princigles^  ;but  congenial  talents^  \V4is  George 
GranviUe  viscount  JLansdovaie,  «wixose, premature  efforts  m 
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verse  were  the  efFusions  of  that  ardent  loyalty  which  was  it 
planted  in  his  childhood,  and  cherished  through  life-      Fro 
the  activity  of  his  temper  he  conceived  a  strong,  passion  i< 
the  military  profession,  hwi  sacrificed  his  inclinations   to    tl 
wishes  of  his  father,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  by  his  pc 
that  reputation  which  he  was  not  permitted  to.  obtain  in   tli 
iield.     Participating  in  the  political  sentin&ents  of  his  fainili 
which  had  been  zealously  devoted  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  h 
reluctantly  witnessed  the  abdication  of  Jamesthe  second,  aii< 
submitted  to  the   revolution  with  an  ill  grace.      During  th 
reign  of  William  and  the  whigs  he  was  necessarily  estraiige< 
fromcourt^butonthe  restoration  of  the  tory  interest,  he  enterec 
into  parliament,  and  suonessively  filled  the  ofBces  of  secretary 
at  war,  treasurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  royal  household  i 
He  was  one  of  the  twelve  peers  suddenly  created  by  queen 
Anne*     On  the  demise  of  that  princess,  he  was  implicated 
with  lord  St.  John  in  the  charge  of  treasonable  corresponds 
ence  with,  the  Pretender,  and,  diiring  two  years,  continued  a 
j>risoi^er  in  the  Tower.     The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  tranquillity  of  learned  leisure :  he  employed  much  time 
in  revising  his  works,  and  spared  no  labor  in  correcting  them  : 
they  are,  however,  little  read.     His  lordship,  who  was  a  pro- 
fessed imitator  of  Waller,  has  caught  rather  the  faults  than  the 
beauties  of  his  master.     Of  his  various  dramatic  pieces,  the 
British  Ixichanters  alone  was  acted  vvith  success  :  less  envied 
than  Halifex,  he  atti'acted  the  praises  of  both  parties :  be  was 
celebrated  both  by  Addison  and  Dr)'den  :  his  name  is  immor- 
talised  by  Pope,  as  Granville  the  polite,  and  his  Alira^  yet 
lives  in  the  record  of  that  poet,  though  his  own  adulatory 
strains  are  consigned  to  oblivion. 

PJere  noble  Sarry  felt  the  sacred  rage, 
Surry,  the  Granville  of  a  lormer  agie  ; 
Malcliless  his  pen,  victorious  was  his  lancci 
Bold  in  the  lists,  and  giaccfal  in  the  dance : 
In  the  same  shades  the  Cupids  tun'd  his  lyre 
*•  To  the  same  notes  of  love  and  soft  dcjirc ; 

FaJr  Geraldine,  bright  object  of  his  vow, 
Then  fill'd  the  groves,  as  heavenly  Miranow. 

Both  Halifax  and  Lansdowne  were  indebted  to  their  rank 
for  the  distinctions  which  they  obtained  from  men  of  letters. 
The  solicitude  which  these  noblemen  discovered  for  such  di- 

' '  '  stiactions 
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sdortiOQs  is  illosdrative  of  the  ipanners  of  their  times,  and 
maj  be  considered  as  a  cnterioii  of  the  honours  which  were 
tfa^D  attached  to  the  literary  character. 

Pomiret  is  another  poet  who  flourished  in  this  reign :  his 
biogiapby  is  obscure,  although  his  poetry  appears  to  have 
beea  for  a  time  extremely  popular.  Destitute  of  oricrinal  ge- 
nius, his  penary  of  thought  was  rendered  more  obvious  by 
the  vulgarism  or  corruption  of  his  taste  ;  his  numbers  have 
neidicr  smoothness  nor  strength  ;  his  sentiments  are  coarse 
and  trite;  his  imagery  tame  and  trivi«il ;  his  style  feeble  and 
scrdldL  He  wrote  a  pastoral  dirge  on  the  death  of  queen 
Mary, replete  with  mythology  and  absurdity:  his  longest 
poeca  contains  a  horrible  story  of  Kirke's  cruelty  :  his  most 
popaUr  was  the  Choice,  in  which  he  has  versified  many  com- 
raoa-place  maxims  of  prudence  and  oeconomy.  This  potm 
js  lavishly  comnuended  by  Dr.  Johnson  :  it  is  such,  however, 
%>tQiise.  his  own  words  on  Cohgreve's  novd,  most  of  our 

ctJBtoi^raries  '*  would  be  better  pleased  to  praise  than  to 
rod." 

Sdoice  continued  to  advance,  and  its  progress  wa!> 
no  l€ss  rapid  than  fortunate.  The  institutioai  of  the  Royal 
SoQLiy  was  the  commencement  of  an  a^ra  unparalleled  for  the 
universality  of  its  researches,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  im- 
provements. The  spirit  of  discovery  had  gone  forth,  and  its 
operations  were  illimitt>ble  as  the  powers  of  nature  :  nor  were 
Its  energies  indicated  alone  by  sublime  theories  or  compre- 
h-usire  s}'stems.  They  were  exerted  in.  useful  inventions, 
^  the  application  of  mechanical  ingenuity  :  they  were  not 
Kienly  directed  to  the  expanj^ion  of  human  intellect,  but  to 
tV.e  comfort  and  accommodation  of  human  life.  Nev^^r,  be- 
fore or  since,  have  so  n^tany  illustrious  minds  been  associated 
^  similar  views  and  pursuits.  In  this  scientific  confederacy, 
neiiber  the  hostility  of  party  nor  the  rancour  of  controversy 
^''^  permitted  to  operate  : — a  noble  emulation  supplied  the 
piace  of  contention  ;  bi^otrv  and  settarisin  were  biinishcd 
"^tu  a  communion,  whose  supreme  object  was  to  dilFuse 
knodedge  and  elicit  truth.  In  addition  to  such  menibv  rs  of 
^  Royal  Society  as  have  been  already  mentioned,  (ani-.-.g 

whom 
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lirbom  were  Newton  and  Ix)cke,)  the  names  T)f  Gi%w,  Jtay, 
ftnd  Derham,  are  particularly  entitled  to  notice.  Grew  was 
the  first  who  examined  botanical  subjects  with  ft  philosophic 
eye.  In  the  dedication  to  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  ifrhith  was 
addressed  to  Charles  the  second,  he  obserres,  ^  that  there 
were  terne  incogmt€P  in  philosophy  as  well  as  geog^hy,  and 
that  it  was  his  fortune  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  a  tnap  of 
that  particular  country.''  Ray  published  a  History  of  iPlants, 
Sm  Account  of  Quadrupeds,  and  a  Synopns  of  Krds  and 
Fishes :  his  most  popular  productions  were  his  Physical  and 
Theological  Discourses.  Some  of  his  writings  were  edited 
by  his  triend,  Dr.  Derham,  who  probably  derived  -firom  him 
the  radical  idea  of  his  own  compendious  work  of  niystco- 
Theology. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  ingenious  men  of  this  age 
scattered,  on  various  subjects,  opinions  which  have  since  been 
developed  and  matured  into  particular  svstems  :  the  activity 
of  their  minds  overleaped  the  limits  of  tnat  world  which  was 
submitted  to  their  investigation ;  after  having  combined  all  the 
facts  accumulated  by  former  experience,  they  recurred  to  hy- 
t}othedcal  deductions ;  and  often,  by  a  sudden  illumination 
of  reason,  anticipated  results,  which  have  since  been  slowly 
demonstrated  to  the  cautious  inquirer,  and  finally  established 
on  substantial  sensible  evidence.  The  perusal  of  Grew  will 
probably  suggest  the  coincidence  of  those  analogies  between 
Vegetables  and  animals  observed  by  him,  and  the  principles  of 
the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  Linnxus.  The  admirable  plan 
of  Derham*s  Physico -Theology  has  been  lately  unfolded  in 
Paley's  Natural  Theology.  With  the  exception  of  chemistry, 
and  the  electrical  phscnomena,  the  track  of  science  ^  hich  has 
been  pursued  by  our  contemporaries  appears  to  have  been 
'  descried,  if  not  explored,  by  their  predecessors.  So  true  is 
the  remark  of  Brown  in  his  Religio  Medici,  that  no  idea  arises 
in  any  individual  mind,  but  be^u^  some  affinity  to  such  as  have 
previottsly  existed  in  the  minds  of  other  men,  and  no  charac- 
ter can  be  discovered,  whose  archetype  might  not  be  found ; 
•*  no  spirit  but  hath  had  its  parallel,*'  how^ever  obscured  or  for- 
gotten, unappreciated  or  unknown. — Biograph.  Briu  Biog^ 
Did.  Burnet,  Temple,  Grew^  Roy%  fVood  Oxon.  j^theine, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Cumryrtew  of  the  Affatrs  on  the  Continent^  State  of  Europe  at  the  /?c- 
"OTfl/  o/-  ihe  Conf'deracif-^Campmgn  in  Germany  ^Victory  off  Cape 
Trafalgar— His  Majestv's  Speech,  and  mf^sequerit  Delate  upon,  it,  in  Vie 
L^ds  and  Cornnums--- Impeachment  of  Lord  Melville  -Supplies  ^paters 
Kf^'?r'^^*^^""«?/  f^^^'^¥- Public  funeral  Honours  to  Mr. 
P^t-^PubhcTreatteS'-Thanks  of  Parliament  to  Lord  Collingwood^Ac^ 
mcUam  of  Earl  St.  Fmcent^ Continental  Treaties  ^Public  Honours  to 
LordNelscn^Jndm  Affairs— Irish  Population^PuUic  Honours  to  Mar^ 
^iM  ComwaUis^Payment  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Debts. 

TT^TE  cannot  commence  tlie  his-  been  so  suddenly  blasted  as  was 

y  ▼     tory   of  the  present  year,  the  case  with  Austria,  backed   as 

^thoui   lecumng.   to    the  battle  she  was  by  the  power  of  Russia. 

ct  Austerlitz,  the  result  of  which,  As  references  must  frequently  be 

though  fought  on  the    second  of  piven  to  this  event  in  the  course 

l^emnbcr.    was    not  folly  ascer-  oT  the  present  historical  sketch,  it 

uinedm  London  till  nearly  a  month,  may  not  be  improper  to  describe 

itterwards.     It  was  hoped  and  in-  as  briefly  as  possible  the  leading 

deed  expected  by  every  lover  of  circumstances  of  the  battle,'  as  well 

his  country,  that  this  engagement,  as  those  which  Ipd  to  it,  and  otiiers 

^?^A    u         ?  ^""r^  depended,     which  have  been  the  consequence 
would    have  been    favmn-able  to     of  it. 

^^^^^^^'''^r'T  ^^«^P^*^tely     newal  of  the  continental  confederal 
diappomted:    and  diere  are  but    cy  was  apparently  higlily  favour- 

St  "iT'^'^'f  ^'  "'^"'^  '*"  ^^^^^     ^^^^  t^  ^^^  i^^^^^ests  ^of  ^he  lilies. 
Uie  hopes  of  a  great  nation  have     Buonaparte  had  inspired  the  sur- 

A   2  rounding 
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rounding  states  and  nations  with  was  vain,  as  depending  upon  him 
a  dread  of  his  power,  and  alarm  who  was  destroying  principalities 
for  their  own  independence.  The  and  powers  at  his  pleasure,  and 
aggrandisement  of  Fnince  had  creating  new  ones  that  should  be 
justly  become  an  object  of  extreme  subservient  to  his  view-s,  and  that 
jealousy  to  the  whole  of  Europe*  should  second  his  ambition.  At 
A  solid  peace,  or  indeed  a  truce  of  tlie  end  of  August  1804,  M.  D'Ou- 
any  length*  could  not  be  expected  i  bril,  the  Russian  envoy  at  Paris, 
the  gigantic  projects  of  the  cm-  in  demanding  passports,  presented 
peror  of  the  French  seemed  to  por-  a  farewell  note,  in  which  itv  is  de-* 
tend  a  new  order  of  things  on  the  clared,  that,  "  in  case  the  French 
continent,  and  to  demand  every  government  shall  compel  Russia, 
energy  that  could  be  brought  to  either  by  fresh  injuries,  or  by  pro- 
oppose  his  views.  Many  causes  vocations  aimed  against  her  or 
have,  how*eyer,  fatally  conspired  against  her  allies,  or  by  still  threat- 
to  prevent  any  grand  exertion  in  ening  more  seriously  the  security 
behalf  of  the  independence  of  Eu-  and  independence  of  Europe,  his 
rope  ;  of  these,  no  one  presented  majesty  will  then  manifest  as  much 
so  insuperable  a  bar  to  an  effec-  ^nergy  in  cpiploying  those  extreme 
live  public  league  as  the  jealousy  measures,  as  he  has  given  ppooft 
that  subsisted  between  Austria  and  of  his  pltience  in  resorting  to  the 
Prussia.  To  this  may  be  added  the  use  of  all  the  means  of  moderation 
languor  diat  seemed  to  pervade  the  consistent   with   the    maintenanco 

freater  part  of  the  continent  who  had  of  die  honour  and  dignity  of  his 

cen  dispirited  by  the  successive  tri-  crown."     Swetien  renounced  her 

umph^ofthe  French,  and  were  now  political    relations    with     France 

looking  with  painful  anxietv  at  the  from  the  period  of  tlie  violation 

facility  with  which  a  Frencn  array  of  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden, 

might  burst  upon  alfnost  any  part  and  the  destruction  of  the  dufce 

cfEurope,  by  the  advantages  wnich  D'   Enghien   which    followed    it. 

the  peace  at  Luneville  had  given  iTiese  two  nations,  by  alienatiivg 

them  over  the  German    empire,  themselves  from  tlie  French  empire. 

Great  Britain  had  entered  into  a  afforded  to  the  British  minister  a 

^yar,  and  had  carried  it  on  almost  favourable  opportunity  for  the  rc- 

single-handed  nearly  two   years  ;  vival  of  a  continental  allkmce,  and 

and  such  was  tlie  indifference  or  it  should  seen:  thap  some  consider- 

timidity  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  able  progress  had  been  made   in 

that  a  confederacy  could  scarcely  the    formation  of  a  treaty    with 

be  expected,   till  necessity  should  Russia  and  oth^r  powers,  before 

oblige  tliem  to  cjiter  into  an  union,  the  arrival  of  the  letter  from  Buo- 

as  the  last  measure  to  which  they  naparte  to  the  king ;  .for  in  his  ma- 

could  resort  for  theme^nsof  self-de-  jesty'i  speech  tp  me  parliament  on 

fence  and  security.    In  the  autumn  the  15tn  of  January   1805,  after 

of  ISOI-,  the  impossibility  of  their  referring  tp  that  letter,  he  observes, 

continuing  any  political  relatipns  "  I  have,  therefore,  pot  thought  it 

with    France    )vas    publicly    an-  right  to  pnter  into  any  more  par- 

Ti6unce<;i.     It  was  then  discovered  ticular   explanation,   without  pre- 

that  forbearance  on  their  part  was  vious  communication    with  those 

no  pledge  for  their  safety,  and  that  powers    on    ti\e    continent    with 

tbe  hope^of  any  lasting  f  anquillity  whom  I  am  engaged  in  coniidcmial 

*                        '  intercourse 
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latercoune  and  ccmnection  •."    On  not  but  he  sensibly  afifected  at  the 

tbe  19Ui  of  June  follovnr.g  a  mes-  loss  which  he  had  eiperienced,  yet 

sif>e  of  a  much  stronger  nature,  his  mind  did  not  bend  under  the 

Bad  calmiated  to  cncouraTc  and  pressure  of  the  calamity :  he  did 

to  nuke  provision  for  a  continental  not  despair  of  the  goodness  of  hts 

'onfcdcrMy,  was  delivered  to  the  cause  or  of  the  means  of  retrieving 

hoose  of  commons,  in  such  terms  his  loss,  great  as  it  was ;  he  accoi d- 

as  could  not  be  misconstrued  either  ingly  published,  and  caused  to  be 

.  by  thii  tonntry  or  by  tbe  enemy,  circulated  throughout  Europe,  an 

The  die  was  evidently  cast,    and  excellent  state  paper,  and  ptepjired 

s  general   war    wai    the    conK-  with  the  aid  of  Russia  to  meet  the 

vpteoct.  Preparations  were  accord-  power  of  France  in  another  situa- 

ingtymadeon  the  pan  of  France,  tion.      He  was,  however,   under 

u  wdl  as  on  that  of  the  allies ;  and  the  neceiuty  of  making  K^^^  ^* 

thai  aimy  which  had  for  many  crifices :    he    had    applied  for  an 

Bundu  menaced  this  country  with  annisdce,  to  which  the  conqueror 

the  nin  threat  of  invasion,  was  was  willing  to   accede,  upon  the 

■sddealy  marched  from  the  coast  condition  of   having    the    Tyrol, 

for  die  purpose   of    more    anive  Venice,  and  the  strong  posts  of  Ger- 

optntions.    On  the  24th  pf  Sep-  manyput  into  his  possession.  Upon 

ttmber,  Buonaparte  left  his  capi-  such  ignominious  terms,  an  amiis- 

tal:  be  passed  the  Rhine  on  the  tice  was  equal  to  a  surrender  of 

1ft  of  October,  and,  in  the  course  the  Austrian  states  and  crown  at 

rf  a   few    days   cmly,    captured  discretion.    The  emperor  therefore 

an  immense  Anstrian  army,  con-  immediately  dropped  his  soliciia- 

iitiBg  of  Hiiy  thousand  mim,  with  tions,  and  publi^ed  a  manifeotOf 

I'm  lots  on  his  part  of  less  than  in  which  he  declarei  his  resolution 

tn)  thousand.     In  Italy  the  cam-  not  to  make  a  separate  peace,  but, 

paign,  though  less  disastrous  to  the  relying  on  the  pledged  assistance  of 

life,  was  nevertheless  very  un-  Russia,  to  pursue  his  fortune  to 

fonnmie  to  their  cause.     Scarcely  the  last  extremity.      He  had   al- 

had  this  intelligence  been  recrived,  ready  abandoned  his  capital,  which 

when  the  eihi&rating  news  of  the  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy  on 

Victory   obtained    by  the   British  the  12tn  of  Novemberi    In  sii  days 

fleet  off  Trafalgar  arrived.    While  after,  the  French  entered   Brunn, 

the  misfortunes  on  the  continent  ei-  where  they  found  siity  pieces  of 

hitmcdthesuperiorityoftlie  French  camion,  and  an  immense  quantity 

wer  our  allies,  the  achievements  of  ammunition,  and  whatever  else 

nade  by  the   navy  of  Eneland,  that  was  necesrary  for  recruiting 

under  the  command  of  lord  Iwlson,  an  army.     From  this  period  totlie 

reinaved  all  atisietr  at  home  re-  second  of  December    nothing  of 

'  dtcd  us  importance  happened  ;  but  on  this 

of  our  day  was  fought  the  grand  battle  , 

the  am-  in  the  plains  of  Moravia  between 

a  found  Brunn  and  Olmutz,      Fii-e   days 

nmerce,  before,  the   emperor    of    France, 

'  at  the  foreseeing  the    dreadful    carnage 

;.  that  must  result  from  a  contest  be- 

ly  could  tweeo  two  such  formidable  armies 

he  last  vdune,  ilw  tb*  Public  P«pen  coDubied  in  it. 
A3  " 
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as  werd  almost  m  sight  of  one  an- 
other, had  offered  an  armistice.  The 
terms,  however,  were  such  as  the 
allies  did  not  diink  proper  to  ac- 
cept :  they  had  indeed  presumed 
too  much  upon  their  own  strength, 
and  had  notsufficientl^'reckoneoup- 
on  the  experience  and  talents  of  him 
with  whom  they  wen?  to  contend. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  soon  disco- 
vered that  the  affairs  of  the  oppos* 
ing  armies  were  conducted  with 
presumption  and  inconsiderateness. 
Of  this  ill-judged  confidence  Buona- 
parte resolved  to  profit :  he  or- 
dered his  army  to  retreat  in  the 
night  as  through  fear,  though  in 
truth  it  was  only  that  he  might 
secure  a  stronger  and  more  advan- 
tageous position,  tliree  leagues  in 
the  rear  of  his  present  ground : 
he  pretended  also  an  anxiety  for 
fortifying  his  camp,  and  afterwards 
proposed  an  interview  with  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  who,  disdain- 
141^  to  accede  to  the  proposal  him- 
self, sent  his  aid-du-cUmp,  with  a 
view  no  doubt  of  observing  the 
actual  state  of  the  French  army. 
This  officer,  who  was  a  very  young 
man,  completely  misled  by  tlie 
arts  and  manoeuvres  of  Buonaparte, 
returned  with  a  most  delusive  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
enemy's  camp.  Some  of  tlic  ve- 
teran Austrian  and  Russian  ge- 
nerals ventured  to  remonstrate 
against  too  much  confidence,  and 
to  warn  their  sovereigns  of  the 
folly  of  confiding  in  such  a  report 
as  that  presented  t&  tliem  by  the 
young  officer. 

The  important  day  of  the  2d  of 
December  at  length  arrived:  at 
one  in  the  morning  Buonaparte 
visited  the  posts,  reconnoitred  the 
fires  of  the  opposite  camp,  and,  trust- 
ing to  no  one,  gained  for  himself . 
and  with  his  own  eyes  every  pqssible 
information.  He  learnt  that,  with 
the  army  he  was  about  to  contend^ 


the  night  had  been  spent  in  riot  and 
drunkenness  :  at  sun-rise,  orders 
for  a  general  attack  .were  given* 
and  in  an  instant  every  field-mar- 
shal joined  his  corps.  A  tremen- 
douscannonade  took  place  alongthe 
whole  line:  not  an  hour  had  elapsed 
before  the  left  wing  of  tke  allies 
was  completely  cut  off;  and  by 
one  o'clock  at  noon  the  victory 
was  decided.  From  the  heights 
of  Austerlitz,  the  two  emperors 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  their 
armies  routed,  and  the  flower  of 
their  military  cut  off.  The  result 
of  this  day's  battle  was,  thdt  the 
allies  lost  150  pieces  of  cannon^ 
and  45  stand  of  colours.  The  loss 
of  lives  was  proportionally  great. 
Tlie  allies,  after  a  day  so  disastrous 
to  their  cause,  retired,  and  on  the 
next  there  was  an  interview  be- 
tween the  emperors  of  France  and 
Austria,  which  led  first  to  au  ar- 
mistice and  then  to  a  peace. 

It  has  been  thought  necessary 
to  eive  this  brief  sketch  of  tbcf 
afiairs  on  the  continent,  which, 
thougli  it  properly  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  former  year,  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  parlia- 
mentary proceedings  of  the  presentt 
as  to  render  a  view  of  the  one  im- 
perfect witlioiit  a  short  detail  of 
the  other.  For  the  same  reasons, 
it  behoves  us  to  refer  to  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  hero  of  Trafalgar,  and 
to  tlie.  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  events 
which  absorbed  the  public  atten- 
tion during  the  eaiiy  part  of  the 
year,  and  whick  make  a  conspicu* 
ous  figure  in  th^  proceedings  of  par- 
liament. The  meeting  of  tlie  legis- 
lature had  already  been  fixed,  and 
men  of  all  parties  had  assembled 
in  the  metropolis,  either  for  the  par- 
pose  of  rendering  their  homage  ta 
the  heroism  and  naval  talents  of  the 
great  Nelson,  or  in  anxious  expec- 
tation of  learning  the  causes  which 
had  produced  the  dissolution:  of  the 

contineutal 
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continental  confederacy,  when  the  safety  of  the  continent.     His  nia- 

death  of  the  minister,  by  whose  ef-  jestv  is  consoled  in   the  prospect 

fomithad  been  excited, occasioned  a  of  tne  unshaken  adherence  of  the 

short  SQspension  of  public  business,  emperor  of  Russia  to  the  general 

Mr.  Pftt,  as  will  be  found  in  an-  cause,    although    the   emperor  of 

other  part  of  the  Yolume,  departed  Germany  had  been  compelled  td 

this  life  on  Thursday,  the  23d   of  withdraw  from   the   contest,   and 

Janmry,  after  a  long  and  painful  he  feels  no  doubt  that  parliament 

illness,  brought  on,  or  hastened,  by  will  be  fully  sensible  of  the  inipor- 

the  fatigues  of  his  official  duties.  tant  advantages  tr>  be  derived  tronl 

Parhament    assembled    on   the  preserving   t^e    closest  and   most 

21st,  and  was  opened  by  commis-  iptimate  connection  with  that  so- 

sion;  his  majesty's  speech  was  read  vereign. 

by  the  lord  chaticellor :  it  referred         In  the  commons    his    majesty 
to  the  success  of  his  majesty's  arms  expressed  a  full  confidence  in  their 
by  sea,*  and    particularly   to  the  granting  him  such  supplies  as  the 
victory   obtained    over    the    com-  public  exigencies  mJght  appear  to 
bined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  require  :  and  as  it  was  his  earnest 
off  Cape  Trafalgar,  which  is  justly  wish  to  contribute,  by  every  means 
described  as  an  erploit  beyond  any  in  his  power,  to  alleviate  the  bur- 
recorded  even  in  the  annals  of. the  thens  imposed   on  his  people,  he 
British  navy.     His  majesty  most  had  directed  the  sum  of  one  million 
deeply  regrets  that  the  day  of  that  sterling, '  part  of  the  proceeds  aris- 
DMinorable  triumph  should  have  ing  ^rom  the  sale  of  s«  ch  prizes 
been  unhappily   clouded  with  the  made  on  the  powers  with  which 
fill  of  the  heroic  commander,  and  he  is  at  war  as  by  law  were  vested 
he  calls   upon    his    parliament  to  in  the  crown,  to  be  applied  to  the 
concur  in  enabling  him  to  annex  public   service  of  the  year.     The 
to  those  honours    which   he*  had  speech    concludes    with   declaring 
conferred  on  the  family  of  lord  his  majesty's  full  confidence  that 
Nelson,  such  a  mark  of  national  the  attention  of  parliament  will  be 
munificence  as  may  preserve  to  the  invariably  directed  to  tlie  improve- 
latest  posterity  the  memory  of  his  ment  of  those  means,  which   are 
nan:e  and  services,  and  the  bene6t  to  be  found   in  the  bravery  and 
of  his  great  example.     His  majesty  discipline  of  his  forces,  in  the  zeal 
next  adverts  to  the  application  of  and  loyalty  of  every  class  of  his 
the  means  which  had  been  placed  subjects,  and   in  the  unexhausted 
at  his  disposal,  for  the  resisting  of  resources  of   his    dominions,    for 
the  formidable  encroachments   of  rendering  the   British  empire  in- 
France.    The  treaties  entered  into  vincible  at  home  as  well  as  formi- 
for  this  ptrpose,  he  said,  had  been  dable  abroad. — Such  is  the  outline 
directed  to  be  laid  before   them,  of  the  opening  speech, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that        In  the  house  of  lords,  the  ad- 
ht  had  left  nothing  tindone  on  his  dress  was  moved  by  the   earl  of 
part  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  his  Essex,  who,  aft^r  having:  referred 
i'ts,  and  that  he  had   acted  in  to  the  several  topics  noticed  in  the 
cffliformiiyto  principles  declared  by  speech,  called  upon  their  lordships 
him,  and  recognised  by  parliament,  to  prove  to   the  world   that  the 
as  essential  to  the  sscurity  of  hi^  country  was  united  in  itself,  and 
o^vn  dommions,  as  well  as  to  thfe  that  there  was  but  ohe  opinioA 
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cmong  thenif  which  was  that  of 
supporting  the  constitation,  and 
wi^  it  tne  independence  and  per- 
manent security  of  every  state  in 
Europe^  which  had  maxufbsted  an 
equal  desire  of  defending  its  free- 
dom and  its  property  against  the 
attacks  which  had  been  made,  or 
were  likely  to  be  mauAe,  against  the 
existence  of  both. 

Lord  Carleton  seconded,  the  ad- 
dress; and  after  pronouncing  a 
high  and  well  drawn  eulogium  on 
the  character^  talents,,  and  courage 
of  lord  Nelson,  his  lordship  stoU 
verted  to  the  victory  which  had 
been,  since  obtained  by  sir  Richard 
Stracban; — ^to  the  share  which 
lord  CoUingwood  was  entitled  to 
in  the  honour  acquired  en  the  ever 
memorable  21st  of  October;  andfor 
the  great  service  which  he  h^  reor 
dered  to  the  state  bv  his  conduct 
after  the  action.  Tne  noble  lord 
then  adverted  to  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  as  claiming 
an  unanimous  expression  o£  re- 
gret ; — and  to  the  paternal  tegard 
and  liberality  of  his  majesty,  in 
devoting  to  the  public  service  so 
lam  a  proportion  of  the  money 
which  was  his  undoubted  right, 
and  which  was  usually  accepted 
by  the  crown,  a  circumstance 
that  claimed  the  fi;ratttude  of  the 
country,^  and  would  be  the  means 
of  exciting  such  a  spirit  in  all  classes 
of  the  people,  as.  must  eventually 
raise  tlie  British  name  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  glory  than  it  had  ever 
yet  reached,  notwithstanding  that 
it  had  for  a^es  ranked  highest 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  for 
honour,  wealth,  and  independence. 
Earl  Cowper  concurred  in  the 
greateif  part  of  the  address,  but 
on  the  subject  of  the  continental 
treaties  he  meant  to.have  moved  an 
amendment  ;  the  indispositioxi, 
however,  of  the  nainister  induced 


him  to  waive  his  motion  till  tfit^ 
following  Monday,  when  he  should 
move,  ^  That  it  was  highly  expe^ 
dient  and  important  for  the  house 
to  go  into  a  full  consideration  of 
the  present  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  causes  which  had  pro^ 
duced  it.'* 

Lord  GrenviUe  perfectly  con- 
cturedwithdte  last  speaker :  **  I  had 
intended,**  said  the  noble  barout 
**  to  have  discussed  at  some  length 
the  present  situation  of  the  country^ 
and  not  to  have  suffered  this  day 
ta  pass  without  seriously  con»der« 
iiig  what  has  beea  the  result 
ot  measures  hitherto  adopted-^ia 
.  what  situation  we  are  now  placed 
by  the  operation  of  such  measures 
—and  wnat  ous^ht  to  be  done  for 
the  interests  ana  the  honour  of  the 
country^  The  indisposition  of  a 
right  honourable  gendeman  in- 
duces me,  however,  to  postpone,, 
for  the  present,  entering  into  this 
discussion,  which  must,  under  such 
circumstances^  be  painful  to  us  all  ^ 
to  me  more  panicxilarly  so,  consi- 
dering the  sentiments  which  I  feel 
towards  that  right  honourable  gen^k. 
tleman.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  situation 
of  the  country  imperiously  Calls 
for  investigation..  I  am  ready  in- 
deed to  concur  in  an  address  wnich 
pledges  no  man- to  any  opinion  on 
subjects  which  must  hereafter  be 
discussed,  when  the-  papers  which 
relate  to  them  are  before  the 
house ;  I  have  not  the  slightest 
wish  to  drag  such  a  subject  into 
discussion^,  previously  to  the  time 
when  the  documents  shall  be  laid 
before  your  lordships.  When  they 
are  presented  to  our  consideration,. 
I  diall  be  enabled  to  judge  of  their 
value  'and  importance ;.  of  the 
weight  which  ought  to  be  attached 
to  them  ;  of  the  different  bearings 
which  they  have  upon  xht9  subject 

t« 
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to  vfakh  they  refery  and  of  the  to  allow  of  that  solemn  mvestlga* 

genenl  resoks  which  they  presenty  tton  which  the  importance  of  the 

foriBu^  ay  opinion  accordingly,  subject  required* 

With  respect    to  the  services  of  Lord  Grenvillei  in  reply,  said» 

lord  Nelsooy    we   can    have   but  there  were  many  points  respecting 

ooe  opinioQy    and   in    the    panu  the  situation  of  the  country  which 

graph  of  the  address  which  refers  had  no  connection  whatever  with 

to  that  subject,  I  most  cordially  foreign  treaties,    some    of  which 

conetnr/'                                        c  were  of  the  highest  hnporunce* 

Lord  Hawkesbory  wished  also  and  called  for  an  early  attention, 

to  avoid  discussion  for  the  present ;  an  attention  that  ought  not  to  be 

at  the  same  time  he  contended,  deferred  beyond  the  day  ak-ejdy 

that  it  had  ever  been  the  constitu*  mentioned.-— The  address  wa&  tliea 

tional  and  parliamentary  practice,  agreed  tc 

when  hb  majesty's  speech  had  in*  In  the  house  of  commons  the 

timated  that  certain  papers  and'  address  was  moved  by  lord  Francis 

documents  would  be  laid  before  Spencer,  who  contended  that  not- 

paiijamentf  toavcnd  entering  into  withstanding  the  disasters  which  had 

any  discussion   upon   the  subject  so  unfortunately  befallen  Austria, 

to  which  they  refer^  until  such  do-  disasters  on  which  it  was  imnossible 

cuments  are  actusdly  before  the  for  human  foresight  to  calculate, 

house,  and  can  fairly  become  the  the- situation  of  this  country  was  by 

objects  of  its  coosideratioa.    His  no  means  more  dangerous  than  in 

majesty's  ministers,   in    all  cases  the  last  sunmoer.    We  were  now 

that  required  it,  have  laid  the  ne*  not  alone  and  unassisted.    We  had 

cessary  papers  before  th^  house  ;  experienced  the  unshaken  fidelity 

vs'heD,  if  uiey  were  satisfactory, 'a  of  Russia,  and  he  was  sure  the 

day  has   been  appointed  for  the  house  would  be  mianimous  in  the 

discussion  of  the  subject ;  if  not,  expression  of  their  sentiments  of 

other  papers  have  been  moved  for,  the  beneficial  effects  to  this  nation 

in  order  that  it  might  be  better  which  such  an  alliance  must  neces- 

eluddaxed.    His  lordship  admitted  sarily  produce.     His  lordship  then 

that  the  situation  of  the  country  referred  to  our  naval  victories,  the 

tequired  dieir  most  serious  consi*  importance    and  value  of  which 

deration,  and  that  when  the  time  ar-  loudly  called  for  the  congratulations 

rived  for  entering?  upon  the  subject,  of  that  house  to  his  majesty  :  and 

his  majesty's  mmister&  were  mlly  he  had  no  doubt  the  house  would 

pnpared  to  go  into,  the  question  enable  hi»  majesty  to  exercise  his 

>i^itboiit  any   fear  of  the  result,  munificence,  by  bestowing  on  the 

He  was  confident  that  their  con-  family  of  the  deceased  hero  the 

duct  would  bear  the  strictest  in-  power  of  handing  down  taposterity 

t«t]gatioiH  and  that  they  had  tip  the  illustrious,  name  of  the  man 

vish  to  eliide  it  £or  a  moment.  who  had  given  the  death-blow  to 

Lord  Mulgvave  did  not  think  the  French  navy.    The  noble  lord 

it  would  be  possible  to  produce  concluded  by  reading  the  address, 

the  papers  in  time  to  enable  the  which  was,  as  usuaVan  echo  to  the 

house  to  enter  into  any  discussion  speech,    widi  the    addition   of   a 

ttpov  them  on    the  day  fixed  by  paragraph,  condoling  with  his  ma- 

tne  noble  earl   (Cowper),   which  jesiy  on  the  recent  death  of  the 

appeased  to  him  much  too  early  late  duke  of  Gloucester* 


fo 
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Mr.  Ainslie  seconded  the  mo- 
tioi).  In  deploring  the  tnumphs  of 
the  enemy  over  our  allies,  he  said, 
we  had  the  consolation  that  our 
national  character  remained  un- 
sollied,  and  our  resources  unim- 
paired. If  our  coranierce  had,  in 
some  respects,  sufiered  by  the  oc* 
cnpation  of  so  lai^e  a  part  of  £u« 
rope  by  hostile  armies,  yet  ezpe* 
nence  had  proved  how  difficult  it 
was,  with  every  restriction  of  which 
tyranny  could  avail  itself,  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  into  foreign 
!(tates  of  those  productions  of  Bri- 
tish growth  and  manufacture, 
of  which  they  stood  in  so  much 
need.  Though  the  annies  of  the 
foe  were  marching  to  avenge  what 
they  termed  the  perfidy  of  this 
country,  he  .  trusted  the  house 
would  assure  his  majesty,  that  a 

falknt  nation,  like  that  of  Great 
ritatn,  would  not  be  intimidated 
by  any  menaces  thrown  out  against 
it.  The  exigencies  of  the  times,  he 
admitted,  required  great  ^crifices ; 
but  his  majesty  had  sist  a  noble 
eiample,  which  called  for  the  gra- 
titude and  imitation  of  the  people 
at  large.  Our  freedom,  our  enjoy •« 
ments,  and  above  all  the  power 
which  we  possessed  of  repressing 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  emperor 
of  the  French,  were  with  htm  the 
most  heinous  crimes.  Still,  how- 
ever, if  Providence  continued  that 
fosterine  attentK)n  to  this  nation 
with  which  it  had  so  long  been 
&voured,  he  trusted  we  should  yet 
be  able^  to  bring  the  arduous  con- 
test in  which  we  were  engai^ed 
to  a  safe  and  honourable  termma- 
tton. 

Lord  Henry  Petty,  so  far  from 
objecting  to  that  part  of  the  address 
which  related  to  tlie  glorious  vic- 
tory of  Trafalgar,  and  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  nation  in  the  death 
of  the  noble  admiral)  was  con- 


vinced, that  as  it  was  the  peculiar 
talent  of  that  hero  to  unite  all 
around  him  in  one  common  effort 
aeainst  the  enemy,  so  the  members 
of  that  house,  and  the  inhabitaifts 
of  the  country  ^t  large,  combined 
in  sentiments  of  exultation  for  the 
yictory,  and  in  feelings  of  sorrow 
on  the  melancholy  circumstance  by 
which  it  was  accompanied.  To 
other  parts  of  the  address  he  had 
objections  so  strong  that  he  had 
intended  to  have  moved  an  amend- 
ment, the  language  of  which  would, 
he  trusted,  be  infinitely  more  con- 
sonant to  the  extraordinary  crisis 
at  which  the  country  had  arrived, 
and  more  consonant  to  the  feelings 
which  the  contemplation  of  that 
crisis  was  calculated  to  excite.  But 
as  reports  had  been  circulated  that 
the  individual,  on  whom  would  rest 
the  greater  part  of  the  task  of  de- 
fending and  explaining  the  con- 
duct which  had  reduced  Great 
Britain  to  the  state  in  which  she 
was  at  present  placed,  was  ren- 
dered unable,  by  circumstances 
which  he  deeply  lamented,  to  attend 
in  his  place,  he  should  not  now 
propose  the  amendment,  but  con- 
tent himself  with  begging  leave  to 
read  it.  It  stated  mat  the  house 
felt  the  deepest  regret  at  the  serious^ 
disasters  which  had  befallen  the 
arms  of  our  allies  on  the  continent, 
and  that  it  would  immediately 
proceed  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  such  unexampled  calamity.— 
That  the  house  had  a  perfect 
sense  of  the  alarming  state  of  pub- 
lic ailairs,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
making  every  possible  exertion  to 
retrieve  them  :  but  that  it  al&o-felt 
the  indispensable*  necessity  of  bein? 
assured,  that  the  means  which 
might  be  fltmished  should  not  be 
employed  to  increase  tlie  peri! 
which  they  were  meant  to  avert,  or 
to   aggrandize  the  power  which 

they 
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Vhey  were  intended  to  diminish.—  the  feelings  that  actuated  the  noble 
HU  lordship  then  gave  notice,  that  lord  in  postponing  the  discussion 
on  Monday  next  he  would  propose  for  the  present,  and  although  the 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  which  honourable  gentleman     who  had 
should  be  conformable  to  the  sen-  just  sat  down  seemed  confident  that 
limcnts  corrtained  in  the  paper  that  he   could    substantiate    a    charge 
he  bad  just  read,  when  he  meant  to  against  his  majesty's  ministers,  they 
enter  more  at  large  into  the  causes  were  no  less  confident  that  when* 
"which  had  led  to  our  present  exi-  ever  the  question  shouldcome  under 
^ncy.  consideration,  they  would  be  abl^ 
Mr.  Fox  declared  his  entire  con-  fully  and  satisfactorily  to  justify  their 
currcnce  in  the  sentiments  expressed  conduct.     It  would  then  be  their 
by  his  noble  friend.     He  felt  it  ne-  duty  to  state  at  large  M'hat  they 
ccsary,  however,  to   say,    that  in  had  to  urge  in  their  justification; 
"waving  this  discussion  for  the  pre-  but  until  then  he  should  not  enter 
sent,  it  was  not  owing  to  an  insen*  upon  the  subject.      He  admitted 
sibility  to  the  afflicting  situation  of  that  if  the  distinguisiied  individual, 
affairs.  He^wasanxiousto  have  it  un-  who  was  so  intimately  concerned 
derstood,  that  he  was  not  influenced  with  the  discussion,  should  not  be 
by  any  want  of  feeling  for  the  un-  able  to  attend,  till  after  a  period, 
cianipled  calamities  which  had^be-  beyond  which,  from  a  sense  of  par- 
fallen  the  second  military  power  in  amount  duty,  the  noble  lord*  could 
Europe,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  not  put  off  the  subject,  it  would  be 
Dot  be   inferred,   from  their  con-  competent  for  him  to  bring  it  for- 
duct  this  night,  that  they  did  not  ward  at  whatever  time  his  feelings 
feel  for  the  extraordinary  ill-con-  of  public  duty  might  render  it  ne- 
cerved  and  ill-conducted  plans  tliat  cessar)-. 

had  led  to  these  unexampled  cala-  Mr.  Windham  agreed,  that  to 

mitics ;  nor  that  their  forbearance  enter  into  the  discussion  at  present 

would  be  attributed  to  want  of  would  not  be  conformable  to  the 

concern  or   indignation  for  these  feelings  which  appeared  to  be  uni- 

disgraceful    measures.      He    was  versa  11  y  excited  in  the  house.     It 

folly  alive  to  both,  and  it  was  the  could  not  be  desirable    to  bring 

strength  of  his  feelings  that  induced  forwjird  such   a   discussion  at  the 

him  to  concur  with  the  sentiments  moment  when  the  individual  who 

of  his  noble  friend.     The  circum-  was  to  be  the  principal  object  of  it 

stances  which  led  them  to  defer  the  was  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness.— 

diKussion  would  probably  last  but  These  feelings,  however,  must  not 

a  very  few  days,  and  even  if  they  continue  to  influence  their  proceed* 

dionld  extend  to  a  longer  period,  ings  for  any  considerable  period ; 

in  that  case  personal  consideration  personiO  considerations  must  give 

must  give  way  to  a  sense  of  public  way  to  a  sense  of  great  public  duty. 

duty,  and  the  business  be  brought  The  address  was  then  agreed  to, 

forward  on  as  early  a  day  as  possi-  nem»  am.,  and  a  committee   ap- 

Me.     He  thought    Monday,  the  pointed  to  prepare  the  same. 

day  proposed  by  his  noble  friend,  Mr.  Whitbread  next  rose  to  give 

was  as  distant  a  day  as  consistently  notice  that  if  it  should  be  deemed 

w:th  a  sense  of  public  duty  they  necessary  he  would,  the»next  day, 

could  fii  on,                              "  move  that  the   committee  of  im- 

Lord  Castlereagh  concurred"  ill  peachment  against '  Iprd  Melville, 

that 
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that  had  been  appointed  last  session* 
should  be  revived.     But  it  appear- 
ed  to  him  that  by  the  act  of  last 
session  for  continuing  their  pro- 
ceedings, the  committee  would  of 
course  be  in  force  dunng  the  pre- 
sent session  :  he  contented  himself, 
therefore,  with  giving  notice  that 
be  should  move  tnat  me  resolutions 
of  the  house  which  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  that  committee  be 
read,  in  order  that  he  might  after- 
wards move  that  such  of  tne  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  as  were  in 
town  should  have  power  to  proceed. 
This  motion  was  afterwards  made, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  said 
committee  do  sit,  and  proceed  in 
the  matters  referred   to  the  next 
morning* 

On  Thursday,  the  23d,  botli 
houses  of  parliament  presented  their 
addresses  to  his  majesty.  The  same 
day  Mr.  Pitt  died;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  intended  motions  of 
earl  Cowper  in  the  house  of  peers, 
and  of  lord  Henry  Petty  in  the 
commons,  intended  for  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  were  postponed. 

On  Friday,  the  21-tli,  a  message 
vas  brought  from  the  lords  to  the 
commons,  containing  a  copy  of  the 
answer  of  lord  Melville  to  the 
articles  of  impeachment  exhibited 
against  him  by  that  house,  which 
upon  die  motion  of  Mr.  Whitbread 
was  read.  It  stated  that  the  noble 
viscount,  saving  and  reserving  to 
himself  all  just  and  legal  exceptions 
which  can  be  made  to  the  matter 
and  form  of  these  articles,  together 
with  the  advantage  of  his  privileges 
as  a  peer,  doth  allege  that  lie  is  not 

fuilty  of  all^  or  any,  of  tlie  mis- 
ecds  and  misdemeanors  charged 
upon  him  in  the  said  articles,  and 
th^t  be  is  ready  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence in  such  manner  and  form  as 
their  lordsliips  should  think  proper 
to  awaurd.    This  answer  was  refer- 


red to  the  committee  appointed  t# 
conduct  die  impeachment. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  business  to  which  is 
gave  rise,  that  Mr.  Paull  said  that 
he  should  on  Wednesday  move  for 
the  production  of  a  letter  from  lord 
Melville  to  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  company,  relative  to 
their  debt,  dated  in  June  1801  :  he 
also  gave  notice  that  he  meant  to 
move  for  more  papers  relative  to 
the  transactions  in  Oude»  and  the 
appointment  of  tlie  honourable 
Henry  Wellesley  to  be  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  provinces  extorted 
Irom  the  Vizir. 

Mr.  Lascellcs  also  gave  notice 
that  he  should,  on  Monday,  bring 
forward  a  motion  on  a  subject  that 
had  caused  the  greatest  grief  and 
mehmcholy  throughout  me  coun- 
try ;  he  meant  the  death  of  that 
illustrious  personage  the  late  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  It  was  his 
intention,  he  said,  to  move  that  some 
signal  mark  of  public  respect  should 
be  shown  to  tlie  memory  of  tiiat 
great  man. 

Mr.  Fox  *£ubmitted  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  proper  to  post- 
pone that  notice  until  alter  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  motion  proposed 
by  his  noble  friend,  which  natu- 
rally claimed  the  precedency.  It 
was,  however,  for  that  honour* 
able  gentleman,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him,  to  consider  whc-» 
ther  jthe  motion  which  they  meant 
to  bring  forward  might  not  involve 
points,  the  discussion  of  whiclf 
would  more  properly  belong  to  the 
question  announced  by  his  noble 
friend, — whether  in  fact  it  might 
not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  man  j 
gentlemen  could  not  assent  to 
without  a  gross  violation  of  theit- 
public  duty. 

On    Saturday    Mr.    Huskisson 
move  J|  that  the  bouse  should  on 
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^londaj  resolve  itself  into  a  coxn- 
nittee,  to  consider  further  of  the 
sapplj  to  be  granted  to  his  majesty. 
Mr.  Grey  recommended  the  nouse 
to  consider  wliether  it  would  be 
pr(^)erto  proceed  so  immediately 
to  vote  tne  supplies  under  tlie 
present  circumstances.  He  had  no 
vish  to  retard  the  public  business, 
and  should  be  extremely  sorry  to 
Giuse  delay  where  promptitude  was 
so  necessary  ;  but  ne  really  thought 
it  would  be  improper  in  the  house 
to  vote  the  supplies  of  the  year, 
whOe  it  was  altogether  uncertain 
who  was  to  have  the  management 
of  them. 

Lord  Castlereagh    hoped    that 
when  Monday  arrived  he  would 
not  object  going  into   the   com- 
mittee, as  arrangements  would  pro- 
bably be  made  before  that  time  to 
I'emove  the  difficulty  under  which 
he  now  seemed  to  labour,  as  his 
majesty  was  taking   measures  to 
form  a  new  administration.     He 
Khould   hope   therefore    that    the 
house  would  -find  no  difficulty  in 
proceeding  on  the  business,  as  the 
public  service  would  suffer  very 
material  injury  if  the  supplies  were 
prevented  from  passing  through  the 
preliminary,  stages.     It  was,  how- 
ever, with  the  discretion  of   the 
hous^  whether  it  would  proceed 
to  grant  the  supplies  in  the  absence 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
The  house,    however,    ought    to 
kiw  that  his  majesty  had  deter- 
Jnincd  to  vest  that  office,  for  a  time, 
according  to  former  precedents,  in 
the  chief  justice  of   the    King's 
Bench. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  what 
the  noble  lord  had  said  did  not 
meet  the  objection '  of  his  honour- 
ahle  friend.  That  objection  is,  to 
be  called  upon  to  grant  the  sup- 
plies  when  there  is  no  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer!  nor  «iy  first  lord  pf 


the  treasury,  so  to  be  called  upon 
to  vote  them  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  persons  that  arc  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  management  and  ap- 
plication of  tliem.  When,  there- 
fore, the  matter  came  to  be  dis^ 
cussed,  he  wished  to  have  it  under^ 
stood  that  his  objection  was  not 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
is  absent,  nor  tliat  tlie  office  is  in 
the  hand  of  the  chief  justice,  but 
what  he  meant  to  insist  upon  was, 
that  there  should  be  some  person 
pledged  to  the  responsibility  before 
the  vote  passes. 

Lord  Oistlereagh  said  his  an- 
swer went  to  this,  that  the  supplies 
would  not  be  in  such  a  state  of  for- 
wardness as  to  be  tangible  till  long 
after  Monday,  and  therefore  there 
would  be  full  opportunity  to  see 
into  whose  hands  they  will  pass,  as 
it  is  his  majesty's  intention  without 
delay  to  take  measures  for  forming 
a  new  administration.  After  a  few 
more  observations  from  Mr.  Grey» 
it  was  ordered  that  the  house  should 
go  into  the  committee  on  Monday: 
and  on  that  day,  in  a  committee,  the 
house  voted  120,000  seamen  and 
marines  for  the  current  y ear- 
On  Monday,  the  lJ7th  January, 
Mr»  PauU  rose  for  the  ptirpose  of 
moving  that  certain  papers,  for 
which  he  had  moved  in  Jcuie  last, 
should  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members ;  which  being  ordered,  he 
again  rose,  and  said  he  was  aware 
ojf  the  inexpediency  and  even  dan* 
ger  of  moving  for  many  papers  re- 
lative to  any  transaction  connected 
with  India,  but  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  asking  for  a  few  more 
which  were  essential  to  the  pur- 
poses of  substantial  j  ustice.  These, 
however,  he  said,  were  die  last 
papers  he  should  call  for  to  support 
the  two  charges  already  given 
notice  of.  He  would  not  detain 
the  house  longer  thaa  by  saying, 

that 
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hat  to.  insure  the  support  of  those  other  potentate  on  the  peninsula 
gentlemen  on  one  side  of  the  house,  of  Indiu,  he  was  as  unconnected  as> 
and  the  aid  and  countenance  of  with  the  emperor  of  France,  ndr 
many  honourable  disinterested  and  would  he  allow,  with  impunity,  in- 
conscientious  gentlemen  on  the  sinuations  calculated,  through  him, 
other,  he  should  produce  a  charge  to  injure  the  cause  of  truth  and 
copied  almost  verbatim  from  the  justice.  • 
articles  of  impeachment  voted  Sir  J.  Metcalf  said  that  similar 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  by  a  stronj^  motiox^s  to  those  now  brought  for- 
and  over-powering  majority  of  the  ward  had  led  to  nothing  but  trou- 
house,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  ble  and  expense.  He  hoped,  tbere- 
latc  Mr.  Pitt.  He  then  moved  for  fore,  that  the  house  would  pause 
copies  of  the  correspondence  be-  before  it  would  consent  to  grant 
tween  iparquis  Comwullis  and  the  papers  under  such  circumstances, 
nabob  of  Oude  and  the  court  of  He  objected  to  the  motions  also,  as  ^ 
directors  ;  and  also  of .  the  corre-  the  papers  demanded  would  afi[brd 
spondence  of  marquis  Wellesley  material  information  to  the  French 
with  the  native  powers^  with  the  government,  and  he  was  sure  that ' 
British  officers  employed  in  India,  they  would  have  no  tendency  to 
and  witli  the  court  of  directors  of  criminate  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
the  afairs  of  India.  *  These  mo-  marquis.  Besides,  it  would  have  a 
tions'being  seconded  by  Mr.  Keane,  most  dangerous  effect,  if,  by  agree- 
Mr.  Paull  again  rose  and  assured  ing  to  this  motion,  it  should  be 
the  house  that  he  dared  the  breath  thought  on  the  continent  of  India 
of  calumny  to  impute  to  him,  with  that  all  the  treaties  and  engage- 
justice,  any  motives  but  those  of  a  ments  that  had  been  entered  into 
public  nature. .  He  bore  no  animo-  with  the  native  powers  could  be 
sity  to  lord  Wellesley  personally,  rescinded  by  a  vote  of  parliament, 
but  he  would  exert  his  honest  en-  The  honourable  member  had  indeed 
deavours  to  prosecute  htm  to  con-  disclaimed  any  connection  with  the 
viction ;  as  an  enemy  to  the  pro-  nabob  of  Oude,  yet  it  was  certain 
sperity  and  happiness  of  India,  and  that  he  had  seen  that  potentate 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  mother  later  than  any  other  member  of 
country.     He  could  consider  him  that  house. 

in  no  light  but  that  of  a  great  state  Mr.  Francis  said  he  had  ali^ady 

delinquent,  in  the  same  situation  as  given  his  opinion  to  the  house  and 

that  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  stood  tlic  country  of  the  marquis  Wei- 

on  his  return  from  abroad,  with  this  lesley's  conduct,  and  he  saw  no 

essential  difference,  that  what  was  reason  to  alter  it.     He  was  not  to 

undefined  crime  in  the  case  of  Mr.  be  awed   or   intimidated  into   an 

Hastings,  was  positive  criminality  abandonment  of  his  principles,— 

in  the  case  of  lord  Wellesley  : —  The  honourable  baronet  had  refer- 

the  latter  could  plead  no  excuse^  no  red  to  the  danger  that  arose  from 

error  in  judgment,  no  ignorance  of  the  intelligence  derived  to  the  ene- 

the  laws  of  his  country,  having  my  from  the  publication  of  these 

been  a  member  of  the  British  par-  papers ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that 

liament  when  the  articles  of  im-  the  enemy  had  gained  more  infor- 

peachment  were  voted  aginst  Mr.  mation  tlian  these  could  afford, from 

Hastings.     He  declared  that,  with  marquis    Wellesley's     intercepted 

the  nabob  of  Oudei  or  with  any  correspondence,  which  had  been 

4  published 
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published  In  the  Momtiur^  and  was 
afterwards  translated  into  all  the 
Lnndon  papers.  He  was  himself 
cot  aware  ot'  any  danger  ^at  could 
be  apprehended  from  the  pro* 
duction  of  the  papers,  and  in  this 
opinion  he  was  conBrmed  hy  the 
declaration  of  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  board  of  controul,  who 
had  said  that  he  saw  no  possible 
objecuoa  to  their  being  produced. 
AUer  some  spirited  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Paull,  the  sevend  xnO' 
lions  were  carried. 

Mr.  Henry  JLasceUes  then  rose> 
and  stated  that  it  was  his  aniious 
wiib,  in  conducting  the  melancholy 
business  of  which  he  had  already 
g^ven  noiicej  to  endeavour  as  much 
as  possible  to  prevent  a  revival  of 
those  political  differences  which 
eiisted  during  the  whole  illustrious 
career  of  tlie  dbtinguished  person 
on  whose  memory  it  was  die  object 
of  his  motion  to  confer  some  sin- 
plar  mark  of  national  respect. 
He  was  desirous*  iJiat  widiout  in- 
volving the  consideration  of  such 
topics,  an  opportunity  should  be 
aH"oided  of  bestowing  on  the  me- 
mory of  so  great  a  man  such  a 
diitlngiiished  tribute  as  would  be 
coiiforinable  with  the  feelings  of 
tliii  bouse  and  of  the  nation,  for 
lie  was  sure  the  feelings  were  gene* 
?al,  and  alike  honourable  to  the 
tommunily,  as  to  the  reputation  of 
^le  party  who  is  the  object  of  themi 
^Vith  this  view  he  should  studi* 
oudy  abstain  from  enumerating  tlie 
various  events  that  have  formed 
t./i  leading  features  of  his  brilliant 
i*dministrationi  and  should  avoid 
entering  into  a  consideration  of 
-  ubjects  that  might  lead  to  a  dis- 
ciission  foreign  to  the  object  of  his 
ii^oiion.  Having  stated  thus  much, 
he  submitted  to  the  house  a  motion 
the  same  as  tha:  which  took  place 
<a  the  instance  of  his  illustrious 


father:  fqr  he  was  sure  that  no 
man  would  deny  that  the  son  was 
as  great  a  man  as  the  father.  He 
therefore  moved— "That  an  hum- 
ble address  be  presented  to  his 
jnajesty,  that  he  would  be  gracious- 
ly pleased  to  direct,  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  late  right  honourable 
William  Pitt  be  interred  a^  the 
public  expense,  and  that  a  monu- 
ment be  erected  to  his  memory,  in 
tiie  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peters 
Westminster,  with  an  inscription 
expressive  of  the  irrepaiable  loss  the 
nation  has  sustained  by  the  death  of 
so  excelient  a  statesman."  This 
motion  was  seconded  by  the  mar- 
quis of  Titch field,  who  said  he  was 
solely  actuated  in  the  support  he 
gave  to  the  present  motion,  by  his 
admiration  of  the  virtues  and  ex- 
traordinary talents  of  tlie  deceased 
statesman, and  he  thought  tlie  house 
called  upon  to  perpetuate  the  me* 
mory  of  a  member,  so  able,  so 
eminent,  so  distinguished,  and  dis- 
interested. On  the  motion  being 
put  from  tlie  chair,— 

Lord  Folkestone  said,  that  though 
he  felt  as  sincerely  as  any  man  tor 
the  occasion  tliat  had  given  rise  to 
the  motion  before  the  house,  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  the 
sense  of  public  duty,  assent  to  it. — 
He  did  not  agree  that  the  merits  of 
the  riglit  honourable  gentleman 
were  such  as  to  deserve  some  signal 
mark  of  the  respect  of  that  house, 
and  he  should  barely  state  the 
ground  of  this  opinion  to  be,  tlie 
result  of  a  comparative  view  of 
what  had  been  the  situation  of  the 
country  when  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  firstcome  into  office, 
and  what  it  is  at  present-  On  tliis 
ground,  therefore,  if  he  should  be 
followed  by  any  other  gentleman, ' 
tjiat  might  think  with  him,  he 
should  f<^<?l  it  his  duty  to  divide  the 
house  upon  the  motion. 

.     Mr. 
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Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  had  hoped    Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  mar- 
that  the  motion  would  have  been    ble. 

passed  with  an  unanimity  accordant        Mr.  William  Smith  felt  that  he 
with  the  uniTersal  grief  with  which    could  noti  consistently  with  a  sense 
.every  British  heart  was  most  deeply    of  pdblic  duty,  accecle  to  the  mo- 
afiectedy  and  with  the  unfeigned  re-    tion,  but  must  resist  k  i  and,  pain- 
spect  so  Justly  due  to  the  memory    ful  as  the  performance  of  such  a 
of  this  illustrious  statesman,  who    duty  must  be,  he  could  not  shrink 
will  ever  be  lamented  and  revered,    from  the  task.    No  one  who  had 
As,  however,  a  noble    lord  had    opposed    that    right    honourable 
risen  to  oppose  the   motion,    he    gentleman's    measures,    nor   any 
D^ould  not  content  himself  with  a    rriend  who  deplored   him,  could 
silent  vote.    We  had  only  to  look    more  sincerdy  ngret  his  loss.     He 
around  us,  and  a  thousand  objects    had  frequendy  witnessed  the  exer- 
would  forcibly  obtrude  tliemselves    else  of  his  great  talents  and  tran- 
upon  our  view,  amply  sufficient  to    scendant   powers,  which   he  had 
confute  the  assertion,  that  the  great    often  contemplated  with  admiration 
and  good  man  whom  we  all  de^    and  awe.    But  when  he  was  to  vote 
plore,  had  left  this  country  m  a    this  mark  of  respect  to  the  right 
worse  situation  than  he  had  found    honourable  gentleman  as  an  <*  ex- 
it in.    He  should  confine  himself    cellent    statesman,''    he    thought 
to  subjects  upon  which  xk>  difference    himself  bound  to  consider  whe£er 
of  opinion  could  be  entertained.-—    diat    character   belonged    to    his 
The  funds,  the  |;reat  criterion  of    measures  and  administration.    To 
nationul  prospenty,  notwithstand*    form  this  estimate,  he  knew  of  no 
ing  the  large  expenditure  which  a    criterion  but  a  consideration  of  die 
long  and   extensive  war  had  oc-    state  of  the  country  at  the  time  he 
casioned,  where  our   efforts    had    came  into  office,  of  his  conduct 
exceeded    all   former    precedents,    while  in  office,  and  of  the  present 
'notwithstanding   the  dismal    pro-    state  of  the  country.    Every  gen<» 
spects  we  have  now  before  us,  the    deman  would  make  the  comparison 
three  per  cents  are  higher  than  at    in  his  own  mind,  and  deduce  a  re- 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's    suit  for  himself ;  to  him  the  result 
administration — though    we  were    he  confessed  was  unfavourable  to 
then  in  full  peace,  and  there  was    the  honourable  gentleman.      He 
tyeiTf  prospect    of  its  lon^  con-    had  no  doubt  that  the  motion  had 
thraance.    Our  public  credit  had    been  brought  forward  on  the  purest 
been  solely  supported  by  his  admi-    motives,  and  he  was  sure  every 
rable  system  of  finance,  a  system    gendeman  sincerely  regretted  the 
approved  by  all  parties,  and  which,    loss,  but  he  felt  it  an  imperious 
it  it  had  been  the  single  feature  of    though  painful  duty  to  oppose  the 
his  administration,  deserved  every    modon. 

honour  a  grateful  people  can  bestow.  Sir  Robert  Buxton  expected  that 
After  enumerating  various  other  all  party  considerations  would  have 
blessings  derived  under  Providence  been  buried  in  oblivion,  and  that 
from  the  same  source,  he  concluded  this  modon  would  have  beeo  car- 
with  saying  that  we  may  apply  to  ried  with  unanimity,  as  a  just  tr>- 
Mr.  Pitt  what  Suetonias  says  of  bate  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
Augustus  Cesar^  that    he   found    man  that  this  or  any  other  couatxy 

ever 
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Nerprndacedy  to  whose  efforts  and 
anwearied  erertions  the  nation 
now  owes  her  present  existence.— 
•*  1  feel,"  said  he,  •*  a  greater  indif- 
ierence  to  the  numhers  with  which 
this  motion  shall  he  carried,  as  the 
memory  of  his  great  name  will 
not  depend  apom  tne  records  of  this 
house ;  for  long  after  they  shall  be 
atxnihilatedy  when  the  constitution 
itself  ihall  no  longer  exist,  nay, 
when  the  venerable  pile  which  shall 
contain  his  sacred  ashes  ^all  be 
crumbled  into  dost,  the  immortal 
name  of  «  Pitt"  will  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  when  his 
great  character  will  receive  that 
justice  which  is  due  to  his.  tran* 
scendent  virtues  and  abilities." 

The  marquis  of  Douglas  felt  it 
painful  Co  be  obliged,  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  to  oppose  this  motion.  If 
the  gootlemen  who  liad  brought  it 
for^iml  had  left  the  ashes  of  the 
nght  honourable  gentleitian  in 
peace,  they  would  have  left  the 
aoase  m.sL  stcuation  in  which  it 
oaght  to 'remain.  He  was  ready 
to  assent  to  every  thing  that  had 
been  said  of  the  great  and  eminent 
talents  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
deman,and  to  admit  that  the  house 
GDgfat  to  be  grateful  for  his  services 
on  many  occasions;  the  success, 
however,  of  measures  could  alone 
entitle  them  to  such  distinction  as 
vas  now  claimed.  It  was  not  suf- 
ficient that  a  man  should  have 
talents  and  great  public  virtues;  his 
measures  should  be  successful.  The 
public  had  not  yet  rested  from  pay- 
ing the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  inunortal  Nelson. 
Would  the  same  crowds  have  fol- 
lowed die  bier  of  that  illustrious 
bt!ro  if  he  Ind  lost  a  British  fleet  ? 
If  not,  it  was  evident  tliat  success 
Aonld  crown  the  effort,  in  order  to 
entitle  the  individual  to  any  mark 
of  national  gmtitudc^ 
ISOG. 


Lord  Temple  spoke  In  favour  of 
the  motion  :  in  doing  of  which  he 
was  influenced  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  transceiTdent  talents,  and  the 
purity  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  for  many 
years  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
office  which  his  majesty  had  com* 
mitted  to  his  charge.  Impressed 
with  these  sentiments,  he  could 
support  the  present  motion;  and,  in 
doing  so,  begged  leave  to  state 
that  ne  represented  the  feelings  of 
eveij  member  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Windham  said  that  no  man 
could  feel  more  sensibly  than  him- 
self every  sentiment  of  admiration 
for  the  rare  qualities  of  tlie  right 
honourable  gentlemap  now  no 
niore.  He  felt  diis  admiration  of 
his  resplendent  talents  in  every 
instance,  and  came  to  the  present 
discussion  with  that  awful  impres- 
sion which  could  not  but  be  pro* 
duced  by  the  sudden  death  of  a 
great  and  eminent  man.  If  this 
were  a  question  of  feeling*  it  would 
even  then  be  necessary  to  observe 
how.far  it  might  be  proper  to  shaxe 
the  distresses  of  others,  or  to  indulge 
theirs  at  the  expense  of  others.  It 
would  be  right  to  examine  how  Tar 
they  could  mdulge  their  generosity 
at  the  expenss  of  their  public  duties. 
They  were  now  called  upon  for  the 
adjudication  of  the  greatest  rewards 
that  could  be  bestowed  upon  an  indi« 
vidual;  Rewards  like  those  now  pro- 
posed were  always  conferred  for 
great  and  eminent  military  servicesp 
and  almost  exclusively  for  tliose,  be- 
cause these  wereeiploits  which  came 
home  to  the  feelings  of  every  man. 
He  that  routs  the  armies  of  the 
enemy,  and  he  that  destroys  their 
fleets,  makes  his  way  directly  to  the 
heart  of  every  man.  A  very  me- 
morable instance  had  lately  been 
seen  in  the  tribute  of  national  grati- 
tude tliat  had  been  paid  to  tlie  mc- 

B  mory 
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marj  ef  the  imtnortal  Nelson—  had  not  conducted  that  great  cause 
Every  pcism  in  the  community,  like  a  great  man.  He  had  not 
from  tlie  highest  to  the  lowest,  vied  conducted  it  like  a  skiHul  minister, 
with  each  other  in  willing  homage  with  a  view  to  its  express  objects, 
to  such  transcendent  merits  :  these  His  opposition  dierefore  rested  on 
were  such  that  no  man  could  con*  broad  g^rounds  }-»thiswasnot  atime 
trad«ct ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  ac«  for  entering  into  any  inquirft  when 
cording  to  the  prartice  of  all  the  lamented  individual  was  clad 
countries,  sueh  services  are  xhcst  in  his  shroud.  But  these  honours, 
particularly  distinguished.  But  if  gmnted,  would  be  contrary  to 
how,  said  he,  ^^as  unanimity  to  be  historical  truth  ;  at  such  an  unex* 
exptcted  in  granting  honours  to  a  annpled  and  dangerous  period  to 
person  after  a  long  political  life  ?  pas«i  a  vote  of  such  unqualified  ap- 
Except  the  single  instance  that  has  probation  of  twenty  years  adminis- 
been  stated  as  a  precedent,  no  other  tration  that  had  brought  the  coun- 
of  the  kind  was  to  be  met  with  in  try  into  such  a  perilous  state  I 
the  history  of  this  country ;  and  yet  When  gentlemen  rested  their  sup« 
many  men  had  distinguished  thetn*  port  of  the  motion  on  the  prosperity 
selves  by  long,  faithful,  able,  and  of  the  country,  he  could '  not  help ' 
meritorious  services.  He  then  re»  exclaiming— God  have  mercy  upon 
ferred  to  the  character,  talents,  and  us  if  our  present  state  were  pro- 
political  virtues  of  Mr.  Burke,  to  spenty  I  If  we  were  to  go  on  in  this* 
whom  no  funereal  honours  were  state,  he  did  not  know  now  long  it 
decreed.  If  the  individuals  were  -  mightlast;  and  whetibetompared 
compared,  they  would  be  found  to  the  present  state  of  the.  country 
have  the  same  abilities  and  the  with  what  it  had  been  twenty 
same  devotion  to  the  service  of  years  since,  he  saw  no  reason  to  re* 
their  country  ;  nor  could  the  cir»  joice.  For  these  reasons  he  thought 
cumstance  of  being  in  or  out  ^of  the  rewards  ought  to  be  withheld, 
office  make  any  material  difference,  as  only  great  merit  accompanied 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  said,  tli;it  as  by  success  was  entitled  to  them, 
he  had 'agreed  with  the- right  ho-  No  such  rewards  had  been  decreed 
nourable  gentleman  since  ^e  to  the  immortal  Nelson  and  sir 
French  revolution,  he  ought  not  to  Thomas  Troubridge  for  their  eon- 
oppose  the  present  nftoticn.  This  duct  at  Teneriffcj  where  they  hai 
he  should  meet  by  dividing  the  displayed  tlie  greatest  heroism,  be- 
whole  of  the  right  honourable  gcni*  cause  success  had  not  crowned 
tleman's    political    life    into    two  their  enterprise.     He  should  there- 

??riods;    one   antecedent    to    the  fore  oppose  the  mdtton  ;  for  if  he 

rench  revolution,  and  the  other  were  to  do  otherwise,  he  should 

subsequent  to  it,    and    abide   by  never  cease  to  reproach   himself 

either.     With  every  respect  for  the  for.it. 

talents,  and  every  ailniiration  foi*        Mr.  Ryder  expressed  his  asto- 

the  abilities,  of  the  right  honour-  nishmentat  whathehadjust  heard^. 

able  gentleman,  if  he  were  asked  The  right  honourable  gentleman, 

whether  they  had    been   usefully  at  the  most  critical  penod  of  Mr. 

employed  for  the  country ,he  should  Pitt's  administration,  had  been  in 

say  No — not  even  in  that  part  of  his  union  with  him;  he  had  been  a' 

administratipn  that  had  occurred  sliarer  in   his  counsels  ;   he    had 

c'lvXQ  the  French  revolution^     He  fought  hand  in  hand  with  him. 

those 
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tkse  battles  which,. in  the  honour-  sons  and  thiiigs  which  had  been 

able  gentleman's  own  opinion,  had  most    intimately    connected  with 

saved  the  constitution;  and  now/or-  .that  glory,  had  bten  the  greater  suf* 

getting  all  former  friendships  and  fcrers  daring  the  administration  of 

tttacfaraents,  he  took  a  port  in  this.  Mr.  Pitt.    The  prince  of  Orange* 

<fisnistton  which  no  xi\an  could  hate  from   whose  family  this    country 

anncipated  >— he  affected  ereii  to  had  received  the  security  of  her 

donbt  the  meaning  of  the  propo*  liberties  in  1688,  had  been  eKpelled 

sitioo  before  the  house.  >  For  him-  from  Holland  ;    and  the  Bruns- 

x]f^  he  thought  it  had  been  stffiici-  wick  family,  to  whom  tliis  country 

nuly  explained  ;— ^it  left  the  ^ues-  "was  indebted  for  her  present  line 

tioB  of  the  conduct  of  admloistra^  of  monarchs,   had,  through    the 

tioa  daring  the    last  -  six  months  sairie  nutans,  irrecoverably  lost  Ha^ 

cenplefeely  untouched  for  the  future  nover.     If  a  desire  to  serve  the 

conndeiation  of  the  house.    It  was  country  were  assigned  as  a  suffici- 

pot  the  stupendous  ability  of  the  ent  reason  for  coming  to  the  pro- 

ilhstrious    person   i^om   he  so  posed  vote,     he   had    no    doubt 

dee^y  lamented  j  it  was  not  the  that  such  a  desire  operated  in  Mr. 

pam4»f  his  moral  character;  it  was  Pitt's  mind  ;  it  was  not  the  failure 

BOK  the  confidence  which  he  enjoy-  in  intention,   but   the   failure    ia 

ed  both  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  judement*    that    he    condemned, 

it  «tf  not  eyen  the  space  which  he  Talents,   however  brilliant,   after 

cccopied  in  the  age  of  the  world,  the  death  of  the  possessor  of  them» 

ibat  was  the  in&cement  to  the  do  not  entitle  his  remains  to.  public 

^Rseai  motion;— it  was  the  use,  the  honour  unless  he  has  been  success- 

E:tical  benefit  which  this  nation  fuL    That  this  is  an  acknowledged 

derivedfrofli  him  e  The  question  position,  may  be  easily  seen  by  a 

^^  whether,  on  a  revisal  of  his  reference  to  the    history    of  the 

whole  life  and  character,  he  was  country.    The  cases  of  lord  So- 

aot  anply  eatitled  to  the  honour  mers,    lord  Godolphin,  and  Mr 

which  it  was  now  proposed  to.  pay  Pelham,    established    this    point*. 

to  kb  memory.  Mr.  Pelham,  indeed,  had  the  merit 

Mr.  Poasooby  said,  if  this  were  a  of  reducing  considerably  the  puhi 

qvcstion  of  the  private  characteror  lie  debt,  and  he  died  in  the  posses* 

of  the  good  intentions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  sion  of  ofiUce;  yet  his  death  wat 

he  ihoeld  not  hesitate  in  giving  it  succeeded  by  no  motion  of  a  na- 

his  bevty  concurrence;  but  the  ture  similar  to  the  present.    Pri« 

^ttesden  was,  whether  the  house  vate  virtues,  good  intentions,  and 

iboQld  sanction  and  immortalize  splendid  talents  were  therefore  in- 

Mr.  Kit's  system  of  .adminstrat ion.  disputably  not    enough.      Unless 

So  br  from  entenailiing  any  wish  success  had  rendered  all  men  un« 

that  the  system  should  be  immor-  .animous/in  their  opinion  of  a  lau 

taltted,   it  wa»  his  ardent  hope  nister,  no  house  of  parliament  wa$ 

that  it  shcnld  be  interred  with  tne  justified  in  rendering  to  his  me» 

diirf  impeller  of  it.    If  vre  took  mory  the  honour  now  demanded, 

a  tetrospeciive  riew  of  the  history  Mr.  Rose  had  entertained  a  hope 

of  this  country,  and  fixed  our  atten^  tliat  the  resolution  proposed  by  hit 

tion  OQ  those  periods  in  trtuch  her  honourable  friend  would  have  been 

glory  shone  with  peculiar  lustre,  adopted    without    difficulty,    and 

ve  should  find  that  the  very  per^  with   unanimity.     When^  ii)  the 

B  2  year 
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year  1 77^  a  siinilaf  resolution  had 
lieoii  proposed  with  respect  to  the 
illustrous  lord  Chatham^    it   "vras 
assented  to  by  the  existing  admini- 
stratioHy  notwithstanding  that  no- 
ble  lord  had  been  one  of  their 
most' violent  opponents,  and  had 
reviled  them  in  the  strongest  terms, 
accusing   them    of    the    grossest 
weakness  and  the  basest  treachery. 
Without  any  wish  to  provoke  a 
discussion,  he  would  ask,  what  was 
the  situation  of  the  country  when 
Mr.  Pitt  came  fmo    office.     He 
found  it  at   the  end  of  a  most 
ruinous   war,   its    commerce    an* 
niliilated,    its    navy    consrderaUy 
impaired.    What  were  the  conse* 
quences  of   his  efforts  ?    During 
the  period  of  his  administration  our 
resources  had  been   doubled,  our 
manufactures  had  been  doubled, 
our  seamen  had  been  doubled,  our 
shipping  had  been  doubled.     The 
funds  at  the  period  alluded  to  were 
much  lower  than  they  are  now 
after  thirteen  years  war*  Tliat  Mr. 
Pitt  had  imposed  great  burthens 
waa  very  true.    That  lie  had  disco- 
vertd  extrsiordinary  resources  was 
as  tfjxe.  His  honourable  friend  had 
taken  his  resolution  as  he  found  it  re- 
corded on  the  journals  of  the  house. 
He  had  not  altered  at  iota'  of  the 
terms,  in  winch  the  simAar  one  on 
the  death  of  lord  Chatham  had 
been  conceived^    With  respect  to- 
the  illustrious  character  who  was 
the  object  of  the  present  motion, 
he  would  only  say  of  him,  that  he 
had  exhausted  life  tn  the  aeFvke 
of  his  country  :  for  it  was  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say,  that  tlie  gallant 
admiral  who  had  lately  closed  his 
brillant  career  did  not  more  de- 
cidedly lose  his  life  in  serving  his 
country  than  Mr.  Pitt ; — ^his  anxiety 
for  his  country  dcfrtroyed  him^     It 
was  well  known  tp  tho<«  who  were 
m  the  room  wfien  that  great  man 


expired,  that  the  last  words  he  tif-» 
tercd  were,  "  Oh  my  country.*^ 
The  motion  before  the  house  bound 
no  gentleman  to  an  approbatioa 
of  any  particular  acts  of  Nfr.  Pitt's 
administration  :  h  went  only  to 
assert,  what  was  every  where  ad- 
mitted, tlwit  Mr.  Pitt,  was  an  ex- 
cellent statesman,  and  that  his  loss 
was  irreparable  to  the  country. ' 

Mr.  Fox. — *«  I  do  not  know,  sir; 
that  ever  I  rose  to  address  the 
house  in  tlie  performance  of  my 
public  duty  wtth  more  pain  thanr 
I  do  at  thb  moment.  «  I  there-^ 
fore  hope  that  I  shall  experi- 
ence some  indulgence,  if,  before 
1  give  my  vote  on  this  question,  If 
should  shortly  state  the  reasons 
which  compel  me  to  oppose  the 
motion  now  proposed  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  under  the  gal- 
lery. The  honourable  gentleman 
says,  that  all  party  feelings  and 
political  animosities  should  be  iai«l 
aside  on  the  present  occasion  ;  I 
assure  him,  sir,  that  I  dolay  aside 
all  party  feelings^  If  I  had  any 
such  at  this  time,  they  would  lead 
me  to  vote  with  the  honourable 
^ntleman,  and  not  against  him. 
The  honourable  gentleman  must 
see,  that  if  the  gratification  of 
party  feelings^  W  ambition,  if  pri- 
vate interest,  were  my  objects,  the 
most  proper  course  lor  me  to  pur- 
sue would  be  to  give  an  immediate 
assent  to  this  motion.r  Upon  such 
a  supposition,  every  one  must  be 
sensible  how  much  it  would  be 
my  interest  to  conciliate  as  much 
as  possible  aH  those  who  bad  the 

ft^atest  respect  and  value  for  Mr* 
ict,  to  drown,  if  it  could  be  done, 
the  very  remembrance  of  our  poli- 
tical contests^  and'  endeavour  by 
every  means  that  could  be  ima- 
gined to  Gpain  their  support  and 
favour.  1  his  would  be  the  line  of 
conduct  which  party  views  would 

suggest 
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suggest  as  the  most  proper  to  fbl-    honourable  gentlcmain  and  his  most 
low.    Bat  this  is  not  all ;  there  are    zealous  and  greatest  admirers,  that 
tether  motives   of  no  less  weight    during  all  dR;it  time  I  never  op- 
that    strongly     recommend     the    posed  him  from  a  personal  n\otive 
Mme  mode  of  proceeding — These    in  my  life.     I  will  go  farther  still, 
are  the  high    respect  and  warm    and  say,  that  another  motive  would 
friendship  Which  unites  me   wtdi    lead,  me  to  support   the   motion, 
fotat  of  those  who    support   the    and  that4S  the  respect  which  I  en« 
motion.     We  have  learned  from    tertain  for  many  erf  Mn  Ktt*s  per- 
the  Hobk  lord  (Temple)   on  the    sonal  quaKties.     Great  qualities  he 
fcench  near  me,  how  he  is  disposed ;    certainly  had  in  no  ordinary  degree 
wdi,  no  doubt,  aw  the  sentiments    in  private  Kfe,  and  great  qualities 
entertained  by  those  with  whom     also  in  points  connected  with  his 
He  is  most  closely  connected.     I    administration.      I   do  not   think 
must  now  then  vote  in  opposition    diis  a  proper  time  to  enter  upon 
to  those  whose  friendship  coosti-    the  particular  acts  of  that  admini- 
totes  the  delight  and  happiness  of   stration,  but  in  the  measure  of  the 
iny  private  life,  and  fyom  whom,    sinking  fund  he  had  always  mf 
since  afiairs  have  uken  such  a  turn,    warmest   support,   and    I    freely 
it  is  probable  i  shall  never  be  se-    declare  my  opinion  that  this  has 
paiated  during  the  remainder  of    done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the 
my  political  life.     The  vote  there-    nation,  and  that  for  this  therefore, 
fore  may  be  considered  as  one  not    the  country  is  highly  obliged  to 
given  to  gratify  any  feeling  of  pri-    him.    There  is  another  quality  for 
Vifie  animosity  or  of   public  am-    which  he  deserves  gfeat    praise, 
btdon,  but   extorted    by  a  most    No  minister  was  ever  more  disin- 
painlul   bat  imperious    duty.     In    terested,  as  far  as  related  to  pecu- 
every  party    pomt   of  view  then,    niarv  matter^.     His  integrity  and 
whether  my  object  -  should  be  to    moderation    in    this    respect    are 
conciliate    those    who    have    the    confirmed    by    the    state    of  his 
warmest   attachment   to  the  me-    afRiirs  when   he    died.      I  allow 
nwry  of  Mr.  Pitt^  or  to  join  with     that  a  minister  is  not  to  be  consi- 
thosewhoare  already  my  political    dered  as  moderate    and  di sinter- 
friends,  my  plan  would  be  to  sup-    estcJ,  merely  because  he  is  poor 
port,  the  honourable  gentleman's    during  his  life   or  at  hiis  death, 
motion.    I  will  go  further,  and  say.    But  when  I   see  a  minister,  who 
that  if  feelings-  were  to  be  allowed    has  been  in  office   above  twenty 
to  direa  our  conduct  on  this  occa-    years,  with  the  full  command  of 
sion,  the  right  hon. gentleman  op|X>-    places  and  public  money,  without 
site(Mr.  Rose)  niignt  address  to  our    any    peculiar    extravagance     and 
feelings    arguments    much    more    waste,  except  what  might,  he  ex- 
powenul  than  those  which  he  has    pectedfrom  the  carelessness  that  per- 
jost  now  addressed  to  our  reason.    nap»  necessarily  arose  from  the  muU 
h  sir,iiave  been  engaged  in  a  long   ^tiplicity  of  dnties  to  which  the  atten- 
conne  of  opposition  to  the  person    tion  of  a  man  in  such  a  situation 
for  whom  public  honours  are  now    must  be  directed  ;  when  I   see  :i 
claimed.     I  may  say  that  I  have    minister,  under,  such  circumstances, 
been  considered,   and   perhaps  it    using     his    influence    neither    to 
may  be  called  an  honour,  as  his    enrich    himself  nor    those     with 
rix'aL    But  1  do  assure  the  right    whom  he  is  by  family  ties  more 

B  9         peculiarly 
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peculiarly  connected,— it  is  tmpossi- 
ble  for  me  not  to  cpnclude  that  this 
man  is  disinterested.     I  must  say 
that  he  has,  with  regard  to  private 
emolument)  acted  with  a  high  de« 
gree  of  integrity  and  moderation. 
in  the  course  of  the  long  admini- 
stration of  Mr.  Fitty  all  that  he 
took  for  himself  was  the  warden- 
'ship  of  the  Cinque  Ports,     This 
vras  certainly  in  him  highly  disin* 
terested ;  and  his  disinterestedness 
'  in  this  respect  shines  with  the  more 
lustre,'  when  we  consider  the  mode 
in  which,  according  to  report,  this 
reward  has  been  since  disposed  of. 
•I  tlierefore,  sir,  have  every  reason, 
-^from  my  intimate  friendship  and 
near  connection  with  the  living,  and 
from  my  own  private  fedings  and 
respect  for  the  dead,  who  undoubt- 
edly   possessed    many    estimable 
qualities,  to  give  my  support  to 
die  motion  now  before  the  house. 
1  might  be  led  to  this  by  another 
motive.    If  personal    vanity  had 
any  weight  with  me,  I  might  from 
this  consideration  concur  with  the 
honourable  gentleman ;    I  might 
by  this  means  gain  a  great  deal  of 
appilaute,  without  any  loss  what* 
ever  in  a  party  point  of  view,  and 
J  do  not  pretend  to  be  insensible 
to  praise  any  more  than  others. 
Those  vfho  admired  and  supi>orted 
Mr.  Pitt  might  thus  be  disused 
to  call  my  conduct  generous,  con- 
sidering the  warm  opposition  to 
one  another  in  which  we  lived  ; 
and  from  what  has  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord  near  me  f  Temple  1,  it 
appears  that  I  should  not   nave 
suffered  in  tlie  opinion  of  my  firm- 
est friends.     But  there  are  cases, 
sir,  in  which  our  public  duty  is  so 
clear  and  imperious,  that  no  desire 
of  praise,  no  motive  of  personal 
respect*    no   wish   to  gratify  our 
friends,  nor  any  other  considemtion 
however    powerful,    can    possibly 
^iiabl^  u^  to  dispense  vnth  it*    We 


must  then  act  as  our  conscience 
directs,  ho>Bvever  painful  this  may 
be  to  our  feelings,    In  my  consci- 
ence,  sir,  I  believe  this  to  be  one 
of  those  cases.    If  the  marks  of  re<t 
spect  were  such  as  did  not  com- 
promise   my   public   duty  in   the 
compliance,  no  person  would  join 
,in   it  more   cheerfully  and  more 
eagerly  than  J  should.     If,  for  iiw 
stance,   it  had  been    proj^sed  to 
remedy  those  pecuniary  difficultiea 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  incurred  in  the 
course  of  his  political  life ;  if  it  had 
been  proposed  to  do  those  things 
for  ills  relatipns  in  that  way  which 
his  ovm  acknowledged  disinteresu 
edness  did  not  allow  him  to  dp ;  if 
it  had  been  proposed  to  supply  the 
difficieucies  of    his  own   fdHune, 
I  would  most  w^illing-ly  consent  that 
all  this  should  be  done  in  the  most 
liberal  manner.     But  it  is  a  very 
diiFcrent  thing  to  be  called  upoii 
to  confer  honours  upon  Mr.  Pitt  as 
« an  excellent    statesman."     We 
ought    net    in  such    cases   to  bo 
complimenied  out  of  our  consent, 
if  our  public  duty  conunands  us  to 
oppose  the  grant  of  such  honours. 
The  public  honours  are  matters  of 
the  highei>t    importance,    because 
they  must  more  or  less  inllQence 
posterity.     They  ought  not,  therp^ 
jore,  to  be  ccnfeired  lightly,  but 
only  where  merit  is  clearly,  seen 
and  acknowledged,     I  could  fur- 
ther add,  tJiat  the  manner  in  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  opened 
this  business   would    lead  me   to 
give  his  motion  my  support ;  but 
when  the  public  honours  are  soli* 
cited,    it  becomes  me  to  /consult 
neither  my  interest  nor  my  iceU 
ings,    but  to   adhere    rigidly  and 
conscientiously  to  ;ny  public  duty. 
It  is  not  to   particular  acts  only 
that  we  are  to  look.     We  must  con« 
sider  the  general  efK^ct  which  these 
acts  produce,  with  a  view  to  the.pub^ 
lie  benefiL    Certainly  when  I  lool; 
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iSlordChatham'smoauin^ntyifriien  unfortunflte  and  diulgeioils  syHeftf 

I  find  the  msciiptioii  bearing  upon  sin4  the  great  cause  of  aU  the  mb* 

the  /ace  of  it  the  grounds  upc^i  fbrtUQesand  calamities  that  assailed 

which  this  Rionument  wa6  yoted,  us  in  the  course  of  his  administra- 

when  I  j^  it  there  stated,  that  he  Uon.     Bein^  of  this  opiniont  how 

had  reduced  the  power  of  France  can  t  conscientiously  say,  that  he 

to  a  rerj  low  ebb,  and  raised  the  .who  followed  this  system  was  **  an 

eroiperitf  of  his  country  to  a  yery  excellent  suiesman  V*    Let  us  look 

gh  pitdiy — I  must  say  that  this  at  the    American  war,   and    the 

^case  can  never  be  compared  with  death  of  lord  Guildfbrd.     For  the 

that  of  lord  Chatham.    I  must  say  private  character  of  this  mant  I  had 

that  the  country  at  present  is  re*  the  hig;hest  respect  and  esteem*    I 

.doced  to  the  n^ost  dangerous  and  lived  with  him  inhabits  of  intimacy 

aknaiag    situation,    a    situation  and  friendship  i  and  yet,  had  anf 

.¥^uch  might  call  for  any  tiling  attempt  been  made  to  confer  Up^ 

.r^tbertfaan  honours  to  be  conferred  him  any  honour  of  this  nature.  I 

7 on  him  who  had  the   diiection  should  certainly  have  thought  m.y« 

the  measures  which  brought  it  to  .self  bound  in  duty  |o  oppose  ic 

diis  state.    The  right  honourable  Now,  I  have  been  untfoimly  of 

^emlemau  (Mr.  Rose)  said,  that  opinion  that  the  systerp  upon  which 

.10  the  case  of  lord  Chatham  there  Mr.  Pitt  acted  was  productive   f  f 

was  the  most  perfect  unanimity,  the  worst  e^cts  to  the  ^ouutty 

.dough  there  were  many  in  the  and  to  the  world.    It  was  a  system 

.hoasewhohad  opposed  his  political  little  calculated  to  bring  forward 

.ponciples.   Why  so  there  was :  but  men  of  such  eminence  as  himseU, 

then,  sir,  the  merit  was  clear,  and  though,  he  was  so  much  attached 

.the  inscription  related   to    points  to  it.     It  was  owing  to  him  indeed, 

CO  ^hicb  there  must  have  been  the  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  system 

m9st  perfect  unanirrjity;  and  though  maintained  its  ground  so  long— 

certiinly  during  the  seven  years  His  great  eloquence,  his  splendid 

war  thtfe  was  a  strox^  opposiiion,  talents,  cast  a  veil  over  it,  and  con* 

yet  his  merits  on  certain  poiiKS,to  cealed  those  things  which  othet- 

vhich  theJAScription  referred,  were  wise  would  have  been  exposed  in 

.  allowed  by  ^e  bitterest  of  his  an-  all  their  odious  deformity.      No 

.ta^onists.   But  though  no  conside*  man  can  be  more  desirous  than. I 

TAm  ough^  to  induce  us  to  betray  am  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  remem- 

.«Qr  trust  in  conferring  the  public  brailce  of  those  contests  in  which 

hoQoitfs,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  we  had  so  long  been  engaged.-^ 

are  cases  in  which  the  effects  of  this  This    I   showed    pl^nly    enough 

Bught  be  les$  sensibly  felu     For  in*  while  he  was  alive.     But  I  cannot 

^ce,  in  cases  where  we  should  consent  to  confer  ^blic  honours  on 

he  compelled  to  oppo:^  particular  the  ground  of  his  being  «*  an  excpl- 

^  of  an  administration,  we  might  lent  statesman ;"  on  the  man  who, 

itiU  make  a  clear,  distinction  bte-  in  my  opinion,  was  the  sole,  cer- 

tween  what  was  good  and  what  w^s  tainly  the  chief,   supporter  of  .a 

had.  In  the  present  case  1  shall  npt  system  which  1  had    early  been 

enietupontli  particular  acts.   But  taught  to  consider  as  a  very  bad 

1  was  always  one  of  those  who  otie  j  an  idea  which  the  result  has 

^^^ly  said,  that  the  system  to  fully  and  fatally  justified.    Think- 

^'mzh  Mr.  Pia  lent  his  aid  wai  %q  ix^  thtts>  it  cannot  be  expected  that 

B  ^  I  should 
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I  Aoald  90  kr  forget  roy  public  nate  could  be  formed  of  their  rel%r 

dutfi    and    the  principles   "which  tive merits.  Mr.  Pitt, itwasknowDf 

I  have  uniformly  professed^  as  to  had  to  manage  the  government  in 

^nbscribe  to  the  condemnation  of  times  of  peculiar  peril— at  an  «ra 

those  principles,  by  agreeing  to  the  indeed  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 

motion  now  brfore  the  house.    But  t)iis  country  or  the  world-j— without 

I  defy  the  honourable  gentleman  ;  any  procedent  whatever  to  assfst 

^I  defy  any  person  who  differs  from  his  judgment^  much  less  to  direct 

'itie,  and  yet  nationally  considers  the  his  way.     In  that  unprecedented 

'subject ;  I  defy  anyone  of  those  who  situation  Mr,  Pitt  had  conducted 

•jp'e  most  desirousof  carrying thiii  mo-  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

tion,  to  misrepresent  my  motives,  -  merit  the  approbation  and  obtah> 

"or  to  point  out  any  possible  feeling  the  confidence  of  the  parliament 

lof  iiiterest  or  ambition  tliat  could  and  the  country.     Was  it  then  too 

' Jnduce  metp  oppose  it.    My  motive  ^  much  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 

ii  a  sense  of  public  duty,  which  such  a  man  to  require  a  public 

*wOuldbe  violated  if  I  were  to  agree  mark    of  respect  and  gratitude? 

,Jtotonfer  honours  on  grounds  which  Or  would  it  be  consistent  with  the 

to  pit  do  not  appeaf  to  warrant  my  honour  of  parliament,  or  agreeable 

coiicufrence.     Sir,  I  am  sorry  that  to  the  feelings  of  the  country  to 

■itns  rnotfon  was  ever  made.     But  withhold  it  ?     It  was  contended 

J  must  do  ^y  dilty."  that  similar  honours  had  been  with; 

"'    Lord    Castleieagh     began    by  htld  from  men  of  equally  emtnent 

stating  that  what  he  had  to  observe  abilities,  and  Mr.  Burke  had  been 

was  not  meant  as  a  reply  to  what  adduced  as  ap  instance,     tie  con* 

•  had  fallen  from  the  right  honour-  ceiv^,  however,  that  tlie  character 

able   member  who   had  just    sat  of  this  celebrated  individual  vn^ 

down,  and  who  had  spoken  with  a  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant 

liberality  that-  was  highly  honour-  any  man  in  bringing  it  into  com- 

•'able  to  his  feelings  ahd  character,  petition  with  that  of  Itfr.  Pitt--*-.. 

•Upon  the  arguments^  of  that  right  There  were  so  many  points  of  dif- 

honourable  gentleman  it  was  not  ference  between  the  two  men,  that 

his  intention  to  reason  ;  tliis  in  fact  a  comparison  between  them  could 

jwas  not  a  question  to  be  determined  not  be  fairly  institiited.      Indeed 

by  argument.      It  was    quite   a  the    right   honourable  gentleman 

question  of  feeling.    Theacquies-  himsell  mast  be  aware,  that  how- 

ceiifie  of  that  house  and  the  coun-  ever  hf  might  regret  the  circum* 

'  try,  in  such  a  proposition,  was  more  stance,  he  could  not  persuade  jJkr* 

to  be    looked  for  from  intuitive  '  liament  to  adjudicate  tp  Mr.  Burke 

'feeling  than  from  cold  reason  ?  and  the  same  hcnoi^rs  that  were  now 

"if  that  feeling  did  not  exist,  it  was  proposed  to  be  done  to,  Mr.  Pitt, 

in  vain  to  think  of  arguing  men  differing  widely  as  he  did  to  the 

« into  it.    With  regard  to  the  allu-  '  gentlemen  on  the  other  $ide,  as  to 

sions  which  had  been  made  to  the  Uie  conduct-  of  the  recent  tranfr; 

merits  of  the  ^rl  of  Chatham,  and  action?  on  the  continent,  however 

the  attemps  to  contrast  these  ineriis  unfortunate  the  result,  he'  coul4 

with   those  of  Mr.  Pittr-the  dif-  not  assent  to  the  assertion  that  thesQ 

fercnt  circumstances  in  which  they  •  transactions  served  to   abate  the 

ivere   placed  must  be  taken  into  claims  of  hi^  deceased  friend  to  the 

f  oa:,ider^tion,  befor^  any  fair  ostx-  ftsteem  of  that  bou^e  apd  the  conn- 

"  •"  try 
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try.'    But  on  this'  subject  he  did 
not  mean  Jtl  present  to  enter.   That 
vould  cqrae  iftorc  properly  "heforc 
the  hoQse  at  another  time  5  but  he 
W2S  fully  persuaded  that  the  con- 
duct' of  the  igst  six  inonths  of  his 
deceased  friend's  administatlon  had 
^viiKed  a  'series  of  the  most  splen- 
did cfbrts,  not  only  for  the  salva- 
tion of  this  country  but  of  Europe. 
If  these  ^^rts    had  failed,  their 
failure  was  not  to  be  attributed  to 
hiuL    As  ^  as  his  arrangements 
could  extend^  as  far  as  his  influence 
(could  operate,  as  far  as  he  was  im- 
plicateoj  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
doDbt  dut  his  conduct  would  be 
jRititkd  to  great  praise.     Passing, 
however,  by  the  whole  of  this  queS^ 
tion,  he  saw  enough  of  the  eventful 
life  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  justify  the  hitheet 
eulogium.  The  judgment,  activity, 
and  resolution,  manifested  by  his 
deceased  friend  during  the  progress 
pfthp  French  rcvolution^were  amply 
^nlficiept  to  sustain  e^en  niore  than 
the  proposition  before  the  house. 
The  house  would  act  inconsistently 
with  its  pwn  cpinion  repeatedly 
expressed,  if  it  hesitated  to  recog- 
nise the  merit,  if  it  cieclined  tp  di- 
stinguish the  memory,  of  Mr.  Pit|:, 
Such  a  thing  was  not  to  bci  supposed 
possitrfe.    That  house,  which  had, 
through  a  s^ies  of  unexampled 
difficulties  and  dangers,  honoured 
Mr.  Pitt  with  Hie  most  distinguish- 
ed support — which  had  testified  an 
approbation  of  his  ineasures  by  ma- 
joTJties    unparalleled,     in     conse- 
'<jucncc,rank,character,and  talent^r— 
^liich  approved  his  proceedings  in 
p^ace-7-which  went  along  with  him 
in  war — could  not  withdraw  their  re- 
gard for  a  long-tried  fiiend  now 
thiit  he  is  no  more.     He  had  np 
apprehension  that  they  would — ^A 
just  reliance  on  their  honour  ai^d 
KencroMty  forbad  the  suspicion. — 
ynauimity  upon  such  a  question 


was  no  doubt  highly  desirable  j 
but  that  he  clearly  saw  was  not  to 
be  obtain<?d.  It  was  impossible  10 
model  a  motion  of  this  nature  so  as 
to  he  agreeable  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  house.  Yet  he  must  say 
that  he  should  have  framed  a  mo- 
tion much  stronger  than  that  now 
before  tKe  house.  Impressed  as  he 
Was  with  the  eminent  virtues,  the 
transcendent  talents,  the  distin- 
guislied  services  of  his  deceased 
friend,  he  had  nodifficulty  in  stating, 
that  he  should  have  felt  that  tl>e 
compliment  paid  to  his  illustrious 
father  was  cold  and  inadequate  upon 
this  occasion  j  but  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  follow  the  precedent 
chalked  out  in  the  case  of  lord 
Chatham,  because  it  was  not 
thought  just  to  place  the  name  of 
Mr.  Pitt  on  such  a  pedestal,  as 
should,  by  its  comparative  eleva- 
tion, depress  the  distinction  and 
consequence  of  other  meritorious 
public  men.  For  his  owi*  part,  he 
had  little  doubt  that,  if  dangers 
should  arise  similar  to  those  against 
which  Mr.  Pitt  contended,  it  wouUi 
be  necessary  to  recur  to  his  system. 
The  efljcacy  of  that  system  had 
been  experienced :  to  this  we  owe 
the  inJrernal  peace  of  England 
amidst  the  coijvulsions  of  Eun)pe, 
and  the  security  of  the  English 
constitution.  Any  deviations,  there- 
fore, from  such  a  system,  under  sir 
milar  circumstances,  no  wise  man 
would  recommend  ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  such  a  recommendation 
wauld  not  be  graciously  received 
among  the  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  people.  Advert- 
ing to  the  remarks  on  the  alleged 
failures  c\  Mr.  Pitt,  the  noble  lord 
challenged  any  gentleman  to  men- 
tion a  minister*  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  who,  if  success  were  to  he 
the   criterion   uppn    which    public 

honours 
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.  horsonr«  were  to  be  voted,  was  by  and  credit  of  xrfalch  might  not  at 
ar.v  me-iii?  tntitled  to  such  honours    aU  belong  to  the  plan  of  operations 
as  Mr.  Pitt.     Had  he  pot  saved  the    intended  to   produce  them.      He 
constitucioii  ?  had.  not  the  measures  wa$  aware  that  parliament  acted 
of  hi*  administration  been  produ^-    from  r^sultSi   in  votincr  addresses 
tive  of  unprecedented  prosperity  ?  . formilitary  or  naval  achievements, 
and  was  not  the  success  of  our  arms  because  from  results  upon  such  sub< 
in  war  infinitely  more  splendid  than  .  jccts  they  could  only  decide.     But 
any  thing  tliac  had  been  achieved  .  the  case  was  quite  di&fent  wit^ 
during  the  arfiministration  of  every  regard  to  great  projects  of  domestic 
one  of  his  predecessors*  not  except-  and  foreign  pohcy.    $uch  projects 
mg  that  of  his  illustrious  father  ?  jthe  house  was  able  to  examincy  and 
Whether  we  looked  to^  amouBt  upon  examination  they  might  ap. 
,  of  our  military   forpess  and  their  pear  to  have  been  contrived  wiui 
efficiency  wherever  they  had  occa-  the  utmost  wisdom,  although  pro« 
sion  to  act— ->A43etfacr  we  looked  to  ductive  of  .very  uniortunate  results 
our  means  of  defence  or  attack — we  through  the  weakness  or.  treachery 
saw  ample  grounds  to  assert  the  of  those  employed  to.  carry  the^i 
success^  to  panegyrize  the  wisdom  .  into  e^tecution*    The  application  of 
and  vigour  of  Mr.  Pitt.     But  if  we  these  remarks  must   be   obvious : 
locked  to  our  navy,  what  an  impres*  they  were  intended  to  guard  against 
aive  :estimony  of  his  active  vigilance  premature  impressions  upon  a  sub- 
and  provident  attenticHi  presented  ject  into  which  lie  did  not  mean  to 
itself  to  our  view !     It  was  noto-  enter  further  at  present,  as  he  was 
rtous  that  under  his  administration,  very  unwilling  to  utter  anv  -senti- 
that  important  branch  of  our  power  ment  tipon  tl«is  occa^^ion  toat  was 
had  ad  i^anced  by  rapid  progression,  likely    to    excite    opposition:    he 
and    attained  unparalieled  glory,  would  offer  no  opinion  upon  the 
In  that    department,    indeed,  his  subject  of  the  last  campaign,  but 
admii.istraticn  presented  a  series  of  only  observe  that  it  did  not  follow, 
the  niost  brilliant  successes,  termi*  .  that,  because  success  was  on  the 
nating  in  tliat  glorious  action  which  side  of  the  enemy,  Mr.  Pict  was  not 
in? mediately    preceded  his    deaih,  to  be  allowed    any  n-^erit.      But 
which,  rrcm,iis  character  and  ?e-  overlooking    this  question  --iltrge^ 
suit,  seemed  to  have  crowted  the  ther,  there  v-a%  a  pait  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
ciptctaticn  which  even  a  fianguine  political  liiie  upon  which  the  v.orld 
admirationcfihe  British  navy  would  had  long  tietei  mined,  which  fully 
ifiduce  one  to  form.  entitled  him  to  his  country's  best 
Mi., Wilhci force  bore  testimony  wishes.      When  the  r^volutionaiT* 
to   tJie   great   puWic  viriu^s  and  .  spirit  had  convulsed  France,  and 
splendid  talents  ot  Mr-Pitt,hi  wh(  m  alainced  the  whole  civilized  world, 
be  declared  tl«e  love  of  country  vv  as  that  distinguished  statesman  com* 
t.  be  icund  as  sincere  and  ardent  pletely  succeeded,  by  the  wisdom 
as  ♦  ver  yet  existed  in  jmy  human  and  sagacity   of  his  measures,  in 
tosi  tn.     He  reprobated  the  idea  of  preventing     the    dreadful    plngue 
ap{ieciating  the  merit. of  a  great  from    reaching  our  sliprcs.     This 
ynan  by  the    success  ^f  4iis  mea-  was  the  main  source  of  his  distinc* 
snrcs  ;  such  ^  rule  was  inconsistent  tion  :-«i-diis  was  the  great  pedestal 
V  ith  wisdom  and  justice.     Results  of  his  fame.     The  honourable  gen- 
might  frequently  arise,  the  cause  tleman  pronounced  a  Ligbeulogiuxn 
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tMi  ^die  caodact  of  those  vrbb  op-  said  diat  he  dicnlcl,  on  the  next 

posed  dus  modem,  which. was  alike  day^  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 

honoorable  totfaorowO  character  officers^  seaxaeo,  and  marines  on 

ai^  to  that  of  their  coantry«    It  hoard  the  fleets  of  lord  Nelson  and 

afforded  a  stgn^  instance,  that  the  «r  Richard  Strachan. 

9pkft  of  part  J  conld  not  operate  in  In  the  honse  of  lords»on  Ti^daf 

uie  breasts  of  Englishmen  to  ezttn-  <he  28th  of  Jannary,  the  secretary 

gaa^  those  feelings  and  sentiments  td  the  board  of  naval  inquiry  pre- 

vhtdi  enabled  men  fahiy  to  jadge  sented  the  twelfth  report  of  that 

c£  character,  and  justly  to  estimate  board,  widi  observations  by  way  of 

jncTEt    To  the  motion  before  the  supplement   to    the  first    report* 

boose,  he  was  happy  to  give  his  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed^ 

^vamest  support^  and  this  he  felt  Lord  Mulgrave  next  laid  before 

tmt  a  small  tribute  of  deficrence  to  tht  house  copies  of  treaties  entered 

the  memory  of  a  man  yrho  was  into  between  his  majesty  and  the 

ever  die  object  of  his  esteem  and  kin?  of  Sweden  and  the  emperor 

akkiniration,    who  was  equally  di-  of  Russia,  and  adso  of  the  accession 

fidnFttished  for   great  talents^  for  theretoof  the  emperor  of  Germany 

exa^    character,   for    enlarged  and  Austria.     He  thought  it  ht% 

▼iews,  for  personal  purity,  and  for  duty  to  st2Ue  to  their  lordships, that 

ixide£aiigable  patriotism.    Of  him  to  the  treaty  of  St.  Petersburgh,  as 

indeed  it  might  well  be  said,  that  it  now  existed,  there  were  Hfteon 

the  first  wish  of  his  heart  was  the  supplementary  articles:  of  these  the 

^txxi  of  his  country,  and  die  sole  tenth  was  never  ratified ;  it  was  of 

oUect  of  his  study  was  the  inta-est  course  nugatory :  of  the  remaining 

cihis country.     Undoubtedly,  had  articles,  the  second,  fifth,  seventh, 

sdf  been  of  any  consequence  in  his  and  ninth    contained  recitals,  the 

consideration,  he  might  have  ma*  publication  of  which  might  be  in* 

lerially  contributed  to  promote  his  jurious  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of 

own  views  of  policy  by  cultivating  other  nations  ;  and  thei*efore  it  had 

connections  and  private  friendships,  been  thought  expedient  to  withhold 

But  totlKse  ^mgs,  which  are  so  them.     But  he  was  convinced  no 

ddigendy  consulted,  and  which  are  other  motive  would  be  imputed  to 

of  such  material  tise  to  other  public  himself  and  to  those  with  whom  he 

men,  Hr.  Pitt  was  quite  inatten-  acted,  than  a  desire  to  do  nothin? 

^^ ;  to  vdiatever  regarded  his  own  that  should  be  the  least  detrimentu 

interest  he  was  perfectly  indifferent,  to  any  of  those  powers  to  whom 

ladecd  this  distinguished  man  was  >the  treaties  referred.     They  could 

always  forgetting  himself,  but  evo"  indeed  have  no   other   motive,  as 

temembering  his  country.  those  who,  in  all  human  probability^ 

After  a    few  words    from  sir  would  shortly  succeed  to  the  of- 

RotetW'dliams  the  house  divided;  fices  occupied  by  himself  and  his 

and  the  numbers  Were  colleagues,  would  have  an  oppor- 

For  Mr,  LasceUes's  nuytion  258  tunity  of  investigating  the  docu- 

Against  it      -    .    -    -    ,    69  ments  themselves,  and  of  judging 

—  whether  or  not  his  majesty's  pre- 

Majority     169  sent  ministers  had  been  actuated  by 

Mr.  Cartwright  gave  notice  of  a  a  proper    caution  in  withholding 

motiott  for  the  payment  of  Mr.  them^     He  was  at  the  same  time 

PUt*s  drbts }  and  lord  Castlereagh  most  anxious  that  every  document 

which 
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which  could  With  safety  or  propri-    incited  him  to  ^9in  a  ftHl  giCAtcr 
ety  be  produced,  should  be   laid    and  more  splendid  victory.    Thosy 
before  the  house,,  in  order  that  the    of  the  great  victories  which  he  ob- 
wliole  of  the  late  transactions  on    tained»  each  exceeded  the  other  iti 
the  continent  might  be  fully  deve-    splendour ;  and  it  was  jusitly  said 
loped,  and  laid  open  for  discussion,    of  him  by  an  illustrious  statesman* 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  uiv    whose  loss  they  had  now  to  lamemr» 
fortunate  issue  of  the  late  events  on     that  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  bone 
the  continent  demanded  investiga-    the  same  relative  proportion  to  the 
tion  ;  but  he  was  equally  ready  to    victory  of  Copenhagen,  that  the 
declare  that  his  majesty's  ministers    latter  did  to  the  victory  of  Aboukir* 
did  not  shrink  from  the  discussion,    which  was,  at  the  period  it  was  ob^ 
but  they  wished  to  meet  it  fairly    tained,  the  greatest  victory  that  had 
and  fully  in  every  part.    It  was    then  ever  been  achieved.    All  the 
still  more  his  anxious  wish  that  the    qualities  which  constituted  a  gre^ 
discussion  might  take  place,in  order    commander  were  possessed  in  thm 
tliat  the  characterof  that  illustrious    fullest  force  and  effect  by  the  late 
statesman,    whose    loss    they    all    lord  Nelson.    That  noble  lord  fore* 
.deeply  deplored,  might    be  fully    saw  and   provided  against  every 
cleared,  as  it  undoubtedly  would    contingency :  not  merely  forming 
Jbe,   from   any  imputation  arising    his  own  plans,  to  suit  alinost  every 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  late    possible  event,  but  Biaking  them  at 
unfortunate   events  on  the  conti-    once  understood  by  every  captain 
nent.     He  was  fully  convinced  that    who  served  under  him ;  thus  in  the 
the  result  of  such  a  discussion  would    heat  of  action  tliey  were  prepared 
)[>e,  a  thorough  justification  of  the    for  whatever  circumstances  occur- 
plans  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and    red,  every  one  having  for  his  guide 
a    complete    refutation   of   every    a  well-digested  aiul  thoroughly  un» 
attack  made  upon  that  illustrious    derstood  plan  for  every  situation  in 
statesman,  in  consequence  of  the    which  he  might  find  liimself  placed, 
unfortunate  issue  of  a  well  concerts    Prompt  and  decisive, his  orders  had 
ed  plan.  an  electrical  effect  upon  those  who 

The  papers  were  then  ordered  to    served  under  him,  whilst  his  con* 
lie  on  the  table.  duct  inspired  them   with  an^unli* 

Lord  Hawkesbury  arose  to  move  mited  confidence  in  their  com-^ 
the  thanks  of  the  house  to  vice-  manden  On  every  occasion  he 
admiral  lord  CoUingwood,  and  the  evinced  that  decision  and  ^enercy 
officers  and  seamen  under  the  com-  which  were  the  true  chiiractens- 
mand  of  the  late  viscount  Nelson,  tics  of  a  great  mind.  Every. 
He  began  with  deploring  tlie  loss  qu<dity  of  a  great  commander  were 
of  this  great  man,  who,  he  said,  possessed  by  lord  Nelson,  who  by  a 
had  devoted  himself  with  ardent  liberal  treatment  of  those  who 
and  patriotic  zeal  to  his  country,  served  under  him  inspired  them 
and  whose  services  formed  a  sue-  with  esteem  for  him  a^  a  man,  in 
cession  of  the  most  brilliant  and  sui  equ:d  degree  to  diat  milimited 
splendid  achievements  that  ever  confidence  which  they  had  in  htm 
were  performed  by  any  individual  as  a  commander.  Formidable  to 
in  an/  country.  That  illustrious  jhe  enemies  of  his  country  in  bsittle^ 
commander  seemed  to  derive  a  new  he  displayed  towards  dicm  after- 
spirit  from  every  success,  which    wards  the  most  amiable  humanity. 

After 
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After  some  other  compliments  paid 
to  the  character  of  lord  Neison» 
tnd  lord  Collingwood,  the  noble 
knd  CQQcbided  with  moving  in  the 
Qsual  tenns  for  the  duinks  of  the 
hoQse  to  vice-admiral  lord  Col- 
L'ngwood,  rear-admiral  the  earl  of 
Northesky  and  the  captains,  officers, 
Kamen,  and  royal  marines^  un- 
der the  comiTLmd  of  the  late  lord 

The  dnke  of  Clarence  said,  he 
had  framed  motions  upon  the  same 
subject  which  he  would  read*  and 
irhtch,  if  the  noble  lord  consented, 
might  be  incorporated  with  or  sub- 
stituted for  the  motions  of  the  noble 
secretary  of  state.      He  did  not 
however  mean  to  disturb,  in  the 
least,  the  tmanimitj  which  he  trust- 
ed would  prevail  aa  the  occasion. 
He^  concurred  in  every  eulogium 
vhich  had  been  passed  upon  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  vis- 
count Nelson,  widi  whom  he  had 
heen  in  the  habits  of  the  most  inti- 
mate friendship.     His  royal  hi^h- 
Mss  entered  into  a  brief  historical 
narrative  of  the  professional  life  of 
ferd  Nelson,  bestowing  upon  him 
high  praise  for  that  decision  which 
prompted  him  to  sail  to  the  West 
Indies  in  qnest  of  the  French  fleet, 
who  were  frightened  from  then<5e 
By  the  terror  of  his  name.    To  the 
other  great  qualities   of  a  com- 
mander, lord  Nelson,  he  observed^ 
added  a  most  £ervent  sense  of  reli- 
gion, and  always  evinced  the  most 
exemplary  piety.     He  had  in  his 
possession  a  paper  containing,  be 
believed,  the  ust  words  that  lord 
Nelson  wrote,  which  his  royal  high- 
ness then  read  :  it  was  a  most  fervent 
prayer  to  the  Almighty  to  grant  a 
victory  to  his  country.    He  con- 
cluded with   reading   liis  motion, 
mhich  went  to  thank  lord  Colline- 
wood  in  detail  for  hU  prompt  obedi- 
ence ^to  the  orders  of  lord  Kelsioni 


for  hts  gallant  exertions  during  the 
engagement,  and  for  his  conduct 
after  the  action,  in  destroying  the 
captured  ships.  His  royal  ni^h- 
ness,  after  some  discussion,  in  which 
lord  Hawkesbury,  the  earl  Spencer» 
and  lord  Sidmouth  took  a  partf 
consented  to  give  up  the  former 
part  of  his  motion,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  add  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  lord  Collingwood,  for  his  ex- 
ertions dtn*ing  uie  engagement  and 
also  for  his  conduct  after  the  ac- 
tion. The  next  motion  was  like- 
wise altered,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  royal  duke,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  separate  thanks  to  rear-ad- 
miral the  earl  of  Northesk,  who 
was  the  only  other  flag  officer  in 
the  Heet.  The  motions  were  then 
carried  nan*  con* 

Lord  Hawkesbury  then  moved 
the  tlianks  of  the  house  to  captain* 
now  rear-admiral,  Strachan,^  and 
the  officers,  seamen,  and  roysd  ma- 
rhkes,  of  the  squadron  under  his 
command. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  thought 
there  was  acommander,  who  though 
be  had  not  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  gaining  a  splendid  victory,  yet 
in  his  opinion  deserved  the  ^anks 
of  parliament  for  -  his  patient  and 
unwearied  attention  to  the  duties 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  had 
been  placed,  and  in  which  he  had 
continued  year  after  year,  and 
storm  after  storm :  he  meant  the 
gallant  admiral  Comwallis.  He 
also  referred  to  the  services  of  sir 
Robefrt  Calder,  who,  he  conceived, 
had  gained  a  great  victory,  and 
which  at  the  time  was  deemed  of 
importance  to  the  country:  and 
though  he  was  aware  that  tlie  merit 
of  the  victory  might  be  supposed 
to  be  done  away  by  the  sentence 
of  the  court  martial,  vet  he  coul  .1 
not  help  thinking  that  sir  Robert 
Calder  was.cntiilcd  to  the  thanks  ot 


/ 
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the  house  for  what  he  did  effecL  of  those  p&pers  which  was  not  aty^ 

The  earl  of  St.  Vincent  spoke  in  soluiely  neceseary  for  the  justifies* 

praise  of  sir  Robert  Calder's  con*  tion  of  the  noble  viscount.     It  was 

eoct  while  that  officer  served  under  not  enough  that  they  should  lie  on 

him;  but  conceived  that  it  would  tlietableytheyoughttobemjuiepub* 

not  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  majes.  lie,  that  the  author  of  this  charge 

ty *s  naval  scrvrce  to  discuss  the  sub*  should  haye  it  retorted  with  accu« 

Sect  alluded  to  by  the  ncblc  duice.—^  mtilated  weight  on  his  own  head« 

The  motions   were  then    carried,  There  were  still  some  further  pape^ 

m4m*  con.^  and  •  tlie  whole  of  them  tequistte  to  the  noble  earl's  defence^ 

were  ordered  to  be  communicated  and  he  should  not  be  deterred  by  the 

^y  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  re«-  honourable  gentleman  from  moving 

spective  commanders.  for  them.    This  was  not  a  common 

On  the  28th  of  January,   .  Mn  questbn.    It  not  only  involved  the 

Jeffery  moved  that  the  order  made  character   of  the  noble  lord»  but 

a  few  days  before  for  printing  the  the  very  existence  of  the  country, 
papers  presented  from  the  admi*        Mr.  P.  Moore  had  witnessed  ma* 

raky,  be  discharged,   as  he  was  ny  things,  but,  he  said,  this  was 

convinced  that  a  wish  to  procrasti-  the  most  eitraordinary  proceeding 

sate  was  the.only  motive  for  reqnir-  he  had  ever  known.    Tne  honoor^ 

^uig  that  such  a  voluminous  body  able  gentleman,  not  satisfied  with 

M  papers  should  be  pinnted.    It  repeating   his    accusation    against 

was  a  wish  to  delay  those  charges  lord  St.  Vincent,  had  accused  the 

which  it  was  his  intention-  ta  bring  whole  house  of  commons,  by  say« 

forward  and  to  substantiate  against  ing  that  they  would  nor  have  pat* 

the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  during  his  ttence  to  read  the  fnaportant  papers 

<>fficial  situation,  and  particularly  before    them.      The    abstract    of 

while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  the    honourable    gentleman's    ar* 

admiralty.     He  persisted  in  assert*  ^ument  v^s    simply  this,    **  Ijtt 

kig  that  he  could  bring  such  proofs  me  produce  all  the  papers  I  choose^ 

Mote  the  house,   as  would  con-  but  do  not  let  the  noble  lord  bring 

^ince  them  of  his  justification,  and  any,   whereupon  to  form   his  de« 

of  the  noble  lord's  criminality.     If,  fence.''      He  could  tell  that  ho«» 

liowever,  the  house  should  decide  nourable  gentleman,  that   be   for 

that  they  should  be   pTinted,   he  one  should   read  the  papers  pro* 

ftiost  4iertatnly  bend  to  their  deci-  duced,  that  he  had  already  read 

lion ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  in  the  papers  produced  by  the  honour* 

Aat.  <ase,  they  themselves  would  able  gentleman,   but  if  he  had  no 

Hot  have  the  patience  to  read  them,  better  grounds  of  proceeding,   he 

ihey  were  so  irrelevant.  advised  him  to  make  the  amende 

Admiral  Markham    could  not  honorable,  and  to  retire  before  he 

ezprete  the  surprise  which  he  felt  at  proceeded  further. 

%rhat  he  had  just  heard.     It  was,  -   The  attorney-general  said,  that 

indeed,  most   extraordinary,  that  however   voluminous    the   papers 

the  honourable  gentleman  who  had  might  be^   he  would  recommend 

brought  forward  a  charge,  clothed  to  the   honourable   gentleman  to 

in  such  invective    and  scurrility,  withdraw  his  motion.     On  such  an 

should  be  the  very  man  to  sliut  out  important  subject,  the  house  would 

the  light.    The  honourable  admiral  do  well  to  sacrifice  something  to* 

contended  that  there  was  not  one  wards  obtaining  every  necessary  do* 
7    ,                         •  cumept. 
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cament  AAer  the  papers  should  investigation  creditable  and  honour- 
be  printed,  they  might  be  referred  able  to  themselves,  hut  it  was 
to  a  committee*  who  mi^hti  if  they  due  to  tlie  character  of  this  countrft 
dioueht  fit,  narrow  them.  ■  it  was  due  in  justice  to  other  nations. 

After  some  observations  to  the  that  some  disclosures  of  consider* 

sune  point  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  able  delicacy  should  be  withhdd. 

MT  Wi&iain  MGIaer,  and  sir  William  It  would  not  therefore  be  expedient 

Young,  Mr.  Ttemey  declared  that  to  lay  on  the  jtable  all  the  discus* 

the  charge  of  a  wish  to  procrasti-  sions  that  had  taken  place  with  the 

nate  ivas  a  most  tinvrarrantable  ca-  continental  powers  since  the  close 

lunmy.    As  well,  and  better,  might  of  the  year  1804>     For  himself,  he 

the  honoorable  gentleman  be. char g-  regretted  that  the  discussion  of  this 

ed  with  a  desire  to  procrastinate,  question  did  not  in  sonie    degree 

having  allowed  the  noble  lord  to  take  place  on  the  first  night  ot  die 

remain    eighteen  jnonths    out  of  session,  as  it  would  have  clearly 

office  before  he  brought  forward  pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  mi* 

His    charge       It    was    certainly  nisters,  those  parts  of  these  impor* 

thought  by  some  that  the  honour-  tar»t  transactions  which  the  ^eiitl-*^ 

able  gentleman  was    set  on  by  a  men    opposite  wished  parti cu!.t:Iy 

board  smarting  under  the  lash  of  ^should  be  elucidated.      It   w  u.d 

lord  St*  Vincent's  exposure.     How  have    served    as  a  land  mark  by 

did  the  honourable  gentlemen  know  which  they  might  have  shaped  their 

the  import  of  these  piapers?     He  commuaicutions.    That  calami  tout 

must  have  seen  them  privately,  and  event  which  all  re;;rretted»  prevented 

if  privately — ^scandalously,  and  sus-  this  at  any  subsequent  period  ;  all 

piciously.   .  therefore  th^i  adaiinistraiion  could 

Mr.  Jcfiery,  haying  declared  that  do,  was  to  follow  the  course  which 

be  had  not  drawn  his  knowledge  of  to  them  seemed   most   advisable  ; 

these  papers  from  any  public  office^  and  it  would  be  open  to  others  to 

or  from  either  the  navv  or  ad  mi*  found  on  that  course  any  additi^ 

nlty  boards,    consented  to  With-  onal  motions  tliat  might  appear  to 

draw  his  motion.  them  to  be  necessary.    The  housei 

Lord  Castlereagh  priesented  co»  must  be  aware  that  many  of  the 

pies  of  a  treaty  entered  into  by  this  conditions  and  stipulations  with  the 

country  with  Sweden,  and  also  of  contioenral  powers,  must  be  con* 

three  concluded  between  this  coun-  tingent  and  eventual,  depending  oxk 

try  and  Russia,  with  the  accession  the  part  th^t  they  were  induced  to 

rf  Austria  to  the  latter. — After  the  take  in  the  war.     Ministers  had  not 

titles  had  been  read  by  the  clerk,  thought  it  a  cluty  to  lay  before  tlie 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  it  was  his  house  any  of  those  conditions  which 

num  anxious  v^ish,  and  the  most  werie  never  acted  upon,  but  those 

**nous  wish  of  those  with  whom  parts  only  which  gave  activity  to 

Ik  had  the  honour  ta  act,,  that  hostile   operations.     With   regard 


thing  which  could  tend  to  to  the  stipulations  of  the  military 

dttadate  the  great. transactions  on  force,  to  be  brought  ferward  by  tl^e 

the  conttnentf   durinc;  the  last  six  different  powers  with  whom  the 

nnnths,  should  be  before  the  bouse,  treaties  had  been  concluded,  theca 

Be  trusted  that  it  was  not  with  were  two  main  features,  to  which 

nm  confidence,'  that  he  and  his  he  wished  th^t  the  attention  of  tha 

c^ikagttBft  looJttd  to  a  sesult  of  the  house  might*  be  peculiarly  directed* 

*.  The 
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The  first  \vas,  "What  was  the  actoal    been  acceded  to  by  the  otAefr  pcT#i> 
force  which  goveniment  had  every    ers.     The  fact  is,  that  tlte  advance 
rea«>n  to  believe  was  in  the  field    of  the  AuUrtan  army  beyond  th^ 
against  France,  and  which  justified    Inn,   and    into  a  position    whertf 
them  in  inducing  the  continental    »0,000  men,  under  general  Mack» 
powers   to  resist  her  ?    And    the    were  annihilatedy  was  absolutely  a 
second,  To  what  causes  the  failure    breach  of  the  plan  which-  Austria 
©f  this  grand  confederacy  was  to    herself  had  proposed,  and  ft  pre- 
be  attributed  ?    In  order  to  enable    vented  the  Austrhins  from  availing 
the  house  to  judge  of  the  latter,    themselves  of  the  presence  of  the 
ministers  had    ordered  that  there     Russians  ©ii  the  Inn.    The  court 
iShould   be  lard   before  the  house    of  St.  Petersburg  had  strictly  con- 
details  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign,    formed  to  the  plan  :  fifty-dx  thous- 
and of  the  system  on  which  it  wa>    sand  Russians  arrived  at  Bninnau, 
wished,    and    indeed  resolved,  ro    on  the  Inn,  two  days  sooner  than» 
act,  to  becompared  with  the  system    according  to  the  conditions  of  that 
which  really  waS  rrirried  into  exc-    plan,  was  expected.  This  he  thought 
ciition*    The  plan  of  military  ope-    it  necessary  to  state,  to  show  how 
rations  did  not  proceed  from  this    fax  the  disasters  that  had  befallen 
country,  because  this  country  could    Austria  were  produced  by  her  own 
not  be  supposed  to  be  so  well  ac-    acts.  He  must  again  observe,  that  if 

2uainted  with  their  expediency.     It    there  was  any  part  of  ihetr  conduct, 
id  not  proceed  from  Russra,  be-    and  more  particularly  with  regard 
cause  the  remoteness  of  that  power    to  Russia,  the  explanation  of  vi%ich 
gave  it  little  advantage  in  this  re-    would  be  attended  witli  disclosures 
Spect  over  Great  Britain ;  but  the    injurious  to  the  interests  of   this 
plan  of  the  campaign,   in  which    country  and  of    Europe,  the  ho- 
was  employed  that  immense. force    nourabjle  gentleman  would  in  aU 
(which  the  official  documents  on    probability  soon  have  an  opportu^ 
the  table   would    incontrovertibly    nity  of  examining  whether  their 
prove)   that,    exclusively  of   any .  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
froops  that  mi^ht  be  fiimisfaed  by    duct  of  this  country  are  founded 
Sweden ;  exclusively  of  any  troops    in  fact.     For  his  own  part,  mere 
th^  might  be  added  by  the  minor    was  no  occurrence  that-  he  shoulcl 
powers  dependent  on  that  deciuon ;    more  sincerely  lament,  both  on  pri- 
independently  of  all  these  considera-    vate  and  on  public  grounds,  than  that 
tions,   and  highly  estimating  the    a  transaction  of  such  great  import* 
armies  >  of  Russia  and  Austria,  go-    ance  shotld,  from  any  change  of 
Vemment  had  every  reason  to  sup-    administration,  be  buried  in  dark- 
pose,  that  on  the  first  of  October    ness ;  or  that  the  details  to  which 
the  actual  force  in  the  field  of  these    he  had  alluded,  and  tlie  policy  that 
two  combined  powers,  if  France    was  Ibundedon  them,  should  by  any 
would  not  agree  to  the  terms  of   circumstances  be  prevented  from 
peaee,  woulcf  amount  to  five  hun-    being  sifted  to  the  bottom.    While 
dred  thousand  men;— the  plan  of   this  country  had  made  great  and 
the  campaign  on  which- that  force    extraordinary  exertions  and  sacri. 
was  to  act  proceeded  solely  from    fices,  they  ought  to  know  on  what 
Austria.    It  would  be  for-the  house    account  they  liad  been  required, 
to  observe  that  the  plan  had  been    In  undertaking  this  discussion  he 
encirely  laid  down  by  her,  aod  had    was  fully  aware  of-  the  severe  loss 

which 
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Vtliich  the  present    ministers   had 
sustained,    by   being   deprived    of 
Uie  assistance  of  that  great  charac- 
ter to  whom  the  system  was  clncfly 
indebted   for  existence,    and    who 
was  therefore  the  most  completely 
qualified  to  uphold  and  defend  it* 
Still,   however,    he    trusted  there 
vrcre  individuals  remaining  capable 
Qt  explaining  the  line  of  conduct 
which  had  been  adopted,    and  in 
what  way    government    had   dis- 
charged the  sacred  tmst  that  had 
been  reposed  in  them.    At  present, 
for  reasons  which  he  enumerated, 
he  would  not  fix  a  day  for  the  dis- 
cu^sion,  but  would  content  himself 
with    merely  moving   that   those 
pipers  do  lie  on  tiie  table.     From 
trdr  nature,  it  was  impossible  that 
they  cciuld  pass  by  without  discus- 
sion.    The  pecuniary  and  political 
stipiilations  which  they  contained 
n^ust  subject  them  to  the   cognU 
s;.nce  nf  tiie   house.     As   at  that 
n-.oment  he  mitht  not  be  in  a  situ- 
atit4t   to  exc!ci^e   a    dlscretionnry 
pt^;er  or.  L^e  kind  of  information 
^  ^-idi  it  nv.^^ht  be  expedient  to  bring 
3;;rwar<i,  he   hoped   that  while   he 
did  not  pre«  forv.ard  any  impro- 
per d'cl-sures,    those    gentlemen 
wh*.  should  succeed  him  in  oihce 
would  be   disposeil  to>:e;il  as  line- 
fiiily  m  a£FfTdi;ig  information,  as  the 
rrL-scntaciii.iriis:raticn  had  evinced 
ihcir  iiicliriiition  to  do! 

Mr.  Fox  coi;curred  with  the  no- 
l>Ie  lord  in  his  rpinion  that  the 
Jubjcct  must  certainly  ccmc  before 
parliainenr.  1  he  ntibi-  lord  appear- 
ed to  re^rret  that  this  subJLxt  had 
not  been  a^iitattd  on  tlie  ilrn  day 
01  the  sessica.  If  he  meant  tljcie- 
by  to  impute  any  hian.c  to  his  no- 
biefner.d,  he  should  only  say  thai. 
t;e  amer.dmciU,  which  it  was  ori- 
K'iiHlly  hh  Tioble  friend's  intention 
10  bring  before  the  house,  was 
^''7m    ^^  ^'^  P^^nc'ple,  That, 


W'hen  such  caplt:il  misfortunes  hap^ 
pened  to  the  country,  it  was  the 
business  of  tlic  house,  on  the  mere 
statement  of  tb.e  fact,  without  any 
knowledge,  of   the    circumstances 
aitendin'^r  it,  be-ore   they  granted 
any  fiutJier  supplies,    to   be   well 
assured  that  tiiose  supplies  would 
be  properly  admini  ncred.     His:io- 
ble  friend  abandoned  his  intention 
from  motives  which  it  was   unnc-    » 
cessary  for  him  to  repeat.     Wlien- 
ever  the    discussion  was   brought 
forward,  he  would  listen  with  the 
utmost    attention    to  every   thinrr 
that  could  be  stated  on  the  subject^ 
As  to  the  noble  lord's  wish,  that 
any    administration    which    miglir 
succeed    the     present    would    not 
withhold  any  further  information^ 
that  it  mi^ht  be  expedient  and  at 
the  same  time  proper  to  commu* 
nicate,    he    ccuild  not   really   say 
or  guess  who  were  the  individuals 
allud'.^d  to  ;  but  the  expeJi(jpcy  of 
granting  such  information  must  be 
rc^uularcd  by  the  knowledge  of  tha 
documencs    already    in    possession 
of  the  house,  and  by  other  circum* 
stances    whlJi    it    was   inipossible 
tiicii  to  Sfiecily. . 

Mt\  Grvy  said,  he  had  listened 
with  consi.l'.-nibic  atN.ution  v/hlie 
t)ie  clerk  ii.id  !;een  reading  tlie  titles 
C'i  these  pai.ers,  but  he  h.ad  not 
heird  him  stnie  any  direct  treaty 
b.*ty.cen  the  king  of  Great  Biitain 
and  li.e  emrcicr  of  Austria.  He 
wiihed  to  know  from  the  noble 
lord  v/liether  i  r  not  this  was  an 
onj:s^Jon. 

Lord  C.istlcroadi  said,  that  there 
were  ih.ree  ire-ilies  between  Gie.it 
-Bntain  ar.d  Swcof^n,  and  one  treaty 
between  Gr^.M  ivftain  and  Russia, 
to  which  laiLer  treaty  Austria  hav- 
ing accedi-d,  it  was  thereby  eftec- 
tually  con^tiuitcd  a  treaty  betv/ec.i  . 
Great  Biitain  and  Austr'a.  The  • 
ticaiy    wiih    R'.]ss'"a    consis  ed    of 
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fifteen  articles  one  of  wliich  not 
having  been  ratified,  the  remainmg 
fotirteen  only  verc  binding :  of 
these>  nine  had  been  laid  on.  the 
table,  die  other  five  were  of  a  com* 
plexion  which  would  render  the 
ex]>osure  of  them  a  d««liction  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  the  administra- 
tic:*  of  this  country.  He  fuither 
stated,  that  tlie  whole  combined 
force,  covenanted  to  be  brought 
into  the  field,  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  ninety-*five  thousand 
men,  viz.  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  Russians,* and  three  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  Austrians, 
exclusive  of  twenty  thousand  mili- 
tia in  the  Tyrol.  In  an  official  note 
received  by  his  majesty's  govtim-' 
ment  from  the  Austrian  anibassa* 
dor  at  the  court  of  London,  in  Oc- 
tober, it  was  stated,  that  the  Aus- 
trian force  actually  in  the  field 
was  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  il^was  expected  in  the  course  of 
the  month  to  carry  it  up  to  three 
hundred  thousand. 

Lord  Castlereagh  next  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  glori« 
ous  victories  obtained  by  lord  Nel- 
son and  sir  Richard  Strachan,  of 
both  of  which  he  felt  himself  inade- 
quate to  speak  in  terms  in  auy  de- 
gree commensurate  with  their  mc« 
rits.     He  tvould  prefiicc  his  address 
to  the  house,  on  tliis  occasion,  by  a 
short  history  of  the  naval  campaign 
that  preceded  these  bi'illiant  actions. 
The  operations  commenced   with 
the  sailing  of  a  French  squadron 
from  Rochfort  to  the  West  Indies, 
which   was  immediately  foUoi%t;d 
by  admiral  Cochrane.     This  squa- 
dron   only    gave    an  .  opporiu'ftliy 
to    general    Frcvest    of    showing 
1k)w    an     inferior     Britidi     force 
could    defend    itself  from    hostile 
attack?.     A   squadron  of  eighteen 
sail  of  the  line  then  sailed   irom 
Toulon,  which  was  instantly  pur- 


sued by  the  immortal  Nelson ;  and 
although  they  were  considerably 
superior  in  number  and  in  strength, 
they  quitted  the.  West  Indies  with- 
out havinji;  attained  any  object  of 
the  least  importance.    And  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  foiget  the 
gloomy  appreheniiions   that   were 
eAtenained  at  that  time  by  some 
members  of  that   house.      There 
was  no  disaster  which  they  did  not 
predict  as  the  probable  consequence 
of  what  they  were  pleased  to  term 
the  shameful  neglect  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers.     But  not  only  were 
these  prophecies  falsified    by  the 
event,  bu^  owing  to  the  able  ar- 
rangements   made    by  the   noble 
lord  at  die  head  of  the  admiralty, 
the  country  had  been  enabled  to 
avert  the  apprehended  danger,  and 
heap  destruction  on  the  enemy* — 
No  sooner  had  advice  been  received 
from  lord  Nelson,  that  the  French 
squadron  had  left  the  West  Indies 
on  iheir  return  to  Europe,  and  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  push  for  the 
Streights*  moutli  with  the  hope  of 
intercepting  them,  than  the  aidnii- 
ralty  ordered  the  Brest  squadron 
to  suspend  the  blockade  of  that 
port,  and  the  Rochfort  squadron 
to  proceed  off  Cape  Finisterre,  to 
reinibrce  admiral  Calder's  division* 
Thus    there    were      three     squa- 
drons, by  tlie  able  management  of 
the   admiralty    board,    placed    in 
situations  vhere  tliey  were  likely 
to  meet  the  enemy.     This  event 
happened  accordingly,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  engagement  witl^  the 
squadron  commanded  by  sir  RoberT 
Calder,  which  terminated   in   the 
Ciipture  of  two  sail  of  the  line.    Im- 
mediately afterwards    the   French 
fieei  retired  to  Cadiz,  to  the  amount 
of  ilurty-four  sail  of  the  line.     Not 
many  days  elapsed  before  a  British 
force  was  stationed  in  the  bay  of 
Cadi^,  adequate  to  tlie  blockade  of 
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the  enesiy^s  fleet ;  and  towarcb  the  ptoceeded  successftilly  t6  ttmggle 

conchxstoii  of  the  month  of  Sep*  with  the  elements.-  Then  wai  itttooy 

tember,  lord  Nelson,  having  as-  that  the  generous  spirit  of  seif-dero* 

soiaed   the   command,    detached  tion  to  the  benefit  of  their  fellow- 

2  dirision  of   this    fleet  ,to    the  creatttres,  those  exalted  principles 

Medxterrinean.      It  is    indispnta*  which  it  had  been  the   glory  of 

hlj  dear   that  nothing   but   the  ancient  France  to   cultivate,  and 

knowled^  of  this  reduction  of  lord  which  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of 

Nelson's  force,  and  the  supposition  modem    France    to    extinguish-«- 

tbat  it  amounted  only  to  twenty-  those  feelings  which  it  became  every 

one  instead  of  twenty-seven  sul,  man  to  exercise,  were  proudly  ma« 

vould  have  induced  the  combined  nifested.     Nor  was  it  possible  to 

fleets  to  coftie  oat  and  offer  battle,  overlook  the  great  achievements  of 

Thetrobject  was  tu  form  a  junction  the    division    under    sir    Richard 

withdiedivtsioQinCarthAgena,and  Strachan,  in  ^f^h\eh  tliat    gallant 

then  to  have  appeared  in  the  Medi-  admiral  took  from  the  enemy  every 

ttrrancan  with  a  fiect  approaching  thing  that  had  been  presented  to 

to  fifty  sail,  which,  in  the  existing  him.     It  was  not  the  least  excraor- 

piTComstances    of    Europe,   they  dinary  circumstance  attending  these 

imagined  would  have  excited  a  sen-  brilliant    transactions,    that   after 

ncicHi  eiceedingly  £ivourable   to  such  a  combat  with  die  enemy,  and 

tiieir  Tiews  of  ambition  and  aggran-  such  a  contest  wish  the  elements, 

<fiff mcnt.    When  he  centemplated  we  had  the  heartfelt  ntisfaction  to 

tbe  glorious  engagement  which  had  see  every  ship  that  had  been  eo- 

heen  the  resuk  of  this  attempt  on  ga.(^d  brought  safely  back  to  the 

the  port  of  the   French,  he  felt  British  port,  and  the  enemy  were 

it  difficult  to   select  any  feature  thus  precluded  from  those  self-con- 

00  which  to  dwell  with   peculiar  gratulations  in  which  they  doubtless 

praise.    In  every  view  of  the  sub«  would  have  indulged,  had  a  single  • 

ject  whkh  even  professional  men  British  vessel  fallen  a  victim  to  their 

codd  possibly  take,  they  scarcely  arms,  or  even  to  the  fury  of  the 

could  suppose  it  in  the  power  of  tempests.     -Every  one  must  feel 

one  fleet  to  capture  from  another  that  the  security  of  d)e  empire,  so 

Oft  stadonary^  but  under  sail,  the  far  as   it' depends  on  our  naval 

gteat  number  of  nineteen  ships.    It  strength,  was  placed  on  a  firmer 

vu  a  new  species  of  success  in  our  basis  than  even    He  could  not  re* 

naval  annals,  and  went  practically  frain    from  mentioning    that   the 

^  beyondr  what  theorists  had  con*  victory  off  Trafalgar  had  happened 

ceiYedit  possible  to  accomplish  even  on  a  day  in  whkh  the  head  of  th» 

ift  their  speculations.    The  wonders  French  empire  had  been  declaring 

^ttendmg  this  most  brilliant  action  the  designs    which  he  medhatra 

were  not  confined  to  the  day  of  against  this  count>y;  and  on  t^ 

combat.    He  should  feel  that  he  very  day  he  received,  in  the  chas« 

hadfolfilkd  but  half  his  duty  to  the  tisement  of  his    fleets,   a    lesson 

brave  men  who  had  shared  in  the  which  it  was  to  be  hoped  he  would 

eogagement,  if  he  didnot  assign  to  never  forget*    and    mich   would 

tHem  die  praise  which  was  their  teach  him  what  he  had  to  expect 

^  for  the  firmnets  and  perse-  from  the  gallantry  and  dctermmed 

mance  with  which,  after  having  brdvery  ot  Britons.    It  was  impo$* 

contended  with  the  entoiyy  they  slble  iiM  these  eapleits  ihomld  bt 
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performed,  and  that  the  country 
should  be  satisfied  with  a  silent  ad- 
miration.    He  pretended  not  to  do 
justice  to  the  misfortune  in  the  loss 
of  the  noble  hero  who  commiinded 
in  chief:  in  his  character  there  ^^as 
every  thing  to  praise — ^his  whole  life 
had  been  a  life  of  heroism.     There 
was  something  apparently  intuitive 
in  his  nature,  which  prompted  htm 
to  the-  execution  of  great  schemes 
which  appeared  to  be  out  of  the 
resources  o£  his  profession.    In  con- 
stderirrg  the  whole  of  the  victories 
which  had  shed  a  lustre  oft  his 
name,  it  would  be  found  that  eadi 
was  marked  with   traits  peculiar 
and  distinguishing.     If  the  house 
reverted  to  the  battle  of  Abouktr» 
they  must  recollect  his  daring  and 
successful    passing    between    the 
French  line  and  the  shore.  His  con- 
duct at  Copenhagen  evinced  equal 
originality  ;  and  indeed  his  whole 
life  was  a.  series  of  brilliant  aclueve- 
ments,  which  proved  the    magni- 
tude  and  the  variety   of  the   re- 
sources of  his  capacious  mind.     In 
considering  the  loss,  we  rattst  also 
consider  every  thing  Ihat  can  afford 
consolation.       It    too    frequently- 
happened  that  great  souls  were  en- 
shrined in  feeble  frames.     He  con- 
tended with  the  various  muUdies 
by  which  he  was  assailed  with  so 
little  success,  that  the  day  might 
possibly    have    arrived    when    he 
might  have  been  placed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  enemy  with  diminished 
powers.     It  was  therefore  some  de- 
gree of  consolation,  that  the  history . 
of  his  life  had  been  wound  up  in 
honotu*,  that  his  fame  was  out  of, 
the  reach  of  misfortunes.    The  in-, 
dividual  was  past  gratitude,  but  the 
name  remained ;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  country  was  desi- 
rous that  some  signal  mark  of  pub- 
lic   acknowledgment    should     be 
btstoweU  oil  it.    He  did  not  know 


whether  tliose  with  whom  he  actelf 
would  have  the  power  of  conferring 
this  acknowledgment,  but  he  \va9 
sure,  from  whomsoever  it  might  be 
received,. it  would  be  accompanied 
with  that  libenUitv  which  is  charac-* 
teristicof  British  gratitude.     It  was 
proposed  to  make  a  provision  for 
his  widow,  correspondent  to   the 
rank    which  sl^e  held  in   society.. 
The  som  in  contemplation  was  an 
annuity  for  her  ladyship's  life  of 
two  thousand   pounds.     This  wa& 
of   course    unconnected  with,  the 
subject  of  royal  intimation,  whicb 
recommended   the    affixing    some 
splendid  appendages  to  tlie  present, 
carl.     It  certainly  was  not  neces- 
sary to  make  for   that  nobleman 
such  a  provision  as  should  remove 
him  from  his  present  sphere  of  life. 
It  had  been  thought  expedient  that 
this  provision  shbirfd  be  made,  not 
as  a  grant  to  the  family,  but  as  na» 
tional  property  intrusted   to  their 
possession  ;  that  ii  should  be  invest* 
ed  in  land,  and  that  an  edifice  con- 
formable    to    their     public   rank 
should  be  built  for  the  family.—* 
Widi  a  view  to  these  objects,  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  appropriate  the 
sum    of    two    hundred   thousand 
pounds,  to  be  invested  in  the  hands 
of  public  trustees,  to  be  applied  in 
the  manner  which  seemed  best  cal* 
cnlated  to  obtain  tlie  end  proposed. 
It  hud  occurred  to  government  that 
this  would  be  consistexit  with  the 
rank  which  it  w^as  desirable  that 
the  family  of  lord  Nelson  should 
bear  in  the  tountry,  without  go>ivg 
into  too  exaggerated  a  scale.    Thus 
the  life  and  achievements  of  lord 
Nelson  would  continue  to  animate 
the  British  navy  to  the  end  of  time. 
He  trusted  that  he  should  not  be 
supposed  insensible  to  the  gallant 
oncers  under  lord  Nelson,  and  of 
the  merits  o£  lord  Collingwood,  lord 
Northeskyand  sir  Richard  Strachan: 
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wver  Indeed    was    iliere    an    in* 
stance  in  which  every  man    had 
done  his  duty  so  completely,  as  in 
the  occurrences  then  under  consi- 
(Jeration  of  the  house.     He  must 
iherefore  hope  to  stand  acqtdtted 
of  having  allowed   tlie  absorbent 
merit  o(  one  character  to  induce 
him  to  withhold  his  gratitude  from 
the  rest.   The  noble  lord  concluded 
with  moving,  first.  That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
prayin?  that  he  would  be  j^raciously 
pleased  to  order  a  monument  to  be 
erected  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Paul,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
ever-to-be-lamented   lord   vi^scount 
Nelson,  who  had  uniformly  mam- 
tested  his  skill  and  enterprise  in  tlic 
«crvicc  of  his  country,  and  who  fell 
glorionsly  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, ra  the  battle  off  Trafelgar, 
on  tixe  2ist  of  October  1805.  Cur- 
ried nem,  cotu     Secondly,  That  tl^e 
thanks'  of  this  house  be  voted  to 
rice-admiral  lord  Ccllingwoo^,  for 
his  able  andeallant  conduct  ni  die 
FJctory  off  Trafalgar,  on  the  2Jst 
Oct.  1805.  Carried  Tirtw.  r<»ff.  Third- 
ly, That  the  thanlfs  of -this  house  be 
voted  to  rear-admiral  the  earl  of 
Northesk,  and  the  captains  and  of-* 
ficers  of  the  fleet,  for  tlieir  gallant 
conduct,  &c.  and  that  lord  CoUing- 
*'ood  be  requested  xo  communicate 
the  same  to  tliem.  Carried  nem,  con* 
— Fourijvly,  That  this  house  doth 
kighly  approve  of  the  condnct  of 
ther seamen  and  marines  servi-.ig  ya 
the  above  enoragement,  and  that 
the  Speaker  do  commanicate  ths 
wme  to  lord  Coiling  wood.     Car- 
ried nem,  coru       Fifth.) y.    That  ^\k 
humbk  address  be  ^irer^coted  to  Iiis 
majesty,  praying, that  ke  would  be 
graciously  pleased  lo  order  aouu- 
ments  tob^erected  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Paul,  to  the  memory 
of  captain  Duffand  captain  Cooke, 
vho  ^U  g}onoudy,  &c.    Carried 


nem*  con.  Sixthly,  ThaJt  the  thanks 
of  this  housQ  be  voted  to  rear-admi- 
ral sir  R.  Strachan,  for  his  able  and 
gallant  conduct  in  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  Uie  French  squadron, 
on  tlie  4Lh  of  November  1805.— 
When  the  seventh  resolution  was 
proposed,  for  expressing  the  ap*^ 
probation  which  tlie  house  felt  at 
the  conduct  of  the  seamen  and  ma* 
rines  of  the  above  squadron, 

Mr.  Fox  said  there  were  tw<» 
points  which  seemed  to  -call  for 
comment.  The  one  was,  the  liberty 
which  the  nobte  lord  had  takeil  in 
mtroducing  into  his  speech  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  admiralty  board,  for 
which  any  otlier  time  would  cer-. 
tainly  liavc  been  preferable  to  the 
present.  The  other  was,  on  the 
omission  of  any  mark  of  his  ma^ 
jcsty's  j^ratitude  to  lord  Northesk. 
He  believed,  that  in  die  whole  his- 
tory of  our  naval  victories  we  should 

« 

not  meet  witli  a  single  instance  in 
which,  in  so  large  a  fleet,  the  third 
in  command  had  not  received  some 
distinction  from  the  royal  favour. 
The  earl  of  North<.\k  was  the  only 
person  whose  merit  had  passed  un- 
noticed- 
Lord  Castlereagh,  after  paying 
some  compliments  to  the  first  lord 
qf  the  admiralty,  observed,  that 
wi:h  regard  to  the  c:«*l  of  Northesk, 
though  no  intimnrion  of  that 
natKie  had  been  made  to  the  house, 
his  majesty  certuinly  destined,  for 
that  g.iUant  noblenuui,  a  strong 
mark  of  his  favour;  wliich  was, 
to  create  him  a  knight  of  the 
Bath. 

After  some  explanations  from 
Mr.  Fox,  and  a  few  words  from 
Mr.  Grey  and  general  Grosvenor, 
tlie  resolution  w.is  put,  and  carried 
netn.  ccn. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  after 
the  general  routine  of  business, 
fqr  wiiich   the  house  had  formed- 
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ilsdf  into  a  committee  of  ways  and  tliis  of  lord  Melville,  that  his  plans 
zneanSi  for  the  regulation  of  India  were 
Ivln  Paul  rose  to  ms^ke  a  motion  well  conceived,  and  proofs  of  no 
respecting  the  production  of  lord  ordinaty  comprehension  in  hisi  who 
Melville's  letter  relative  to  the  proposed  them.  Ui^on  the  execu- 
affiirs  of  India.  Many  persons  tion  of  th<?se,  he  \«as  of  opinion  that 
might,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  ask  tlie  very  existence  of  India,  as  con- 
upon  what  grounds  such  a  young  nected  with  this  country,  depended* 
member  as  he  was  could  enter  so  and  therefore  \i^  hoped  that  the 
particularly  into  the  afFiirs  of  India,  directors  tliemsclvcs  would  conne 
To  such  persons  hts  answer  was  forward  and  promote  tlits  inquiry  } 
plain  and  simple.  He  was  con-  or,  if  not,  that  the  boaidofcon* 
scions  of  the  imminent  danger  trol,  or  some  individual  of.  tliat 
which  threatened  our  Indian  pos-  board,  would,  come  forward  and 
sestions,  and  therefore  he  was  re»  give  every  assistance  to  the  mea- 
solved  to  raise  his  voice,  however  sure.  If  the  debt  of  fourteen  mil- 
feeble,  with  a  view  to  rouse  the  at-  lions  had  appalled  lord  Melville, 
tention  of  the  house  to  this  point,  what  ought  to  be  the  vigour  and 
The  house  did  not  by  any  means  attention  employed  now  when  the 
ceem  to  be  aware  of  the  alarming  debt  amounted  to  tliirty  millions  ? 
state  of  the  affairs  of  India.  His  The  directors  and  the  board  of  con« 
object  in  moving  for  this  letter,  trol  were  in  some  measure  bound, 
written  when  the  debt  of  die  com^-  under  these  circtmistances,  to  come 
pany  was  only  fourtosn  millions,  forward  and  give  their  support  to 
was  this — ^lie  designed  on  some  such  an  inquiry  as  he  proposed.  It 
future  day  to  move  for  a  select  would,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the 
committee  of  die  house,  to  inquire  increase  of  the  debt  arose  firona  the 
into  the  causes  of  the  alarming  in-  wars  that  had  taken  place  in  India ; 
crease  of  the  d«bt  of  the  company,  but  he  pledged  himself  to  show  that 
and  of  their  failure  to  comply  with  it  was  owing  to  a  cause  of  a  very 
the  conditions  and  stipulations  different  nature.  He  was  resolved, 
agreed  upon  in  their  charter.  This  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  fix.rc* 
object  was  one  of  die  last  import-  spon&ibility  where  it  ought  to  at« 
ance.  Since  the  debt  of  the  company  tach,  and  this  was  the  great  object 
bad  increased  from  fourteen  to  which  he  had  in  view.  He  con- 
thirty  millions,  in  the  ISth  year  eluded  with  moving,  "  That  there 
from  the  renewal  of  their  charter,  be  laid  before  die  house  a  copy  of 
without  ^yofthe  conditions  agreed  the  letter  of  the  right  honourable 
upon  having  been  performed  on  Henry  Dundas,  now  lord  viscount 
their  parts,  it  was  high  time  to  in-  Melville,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
quire  into  tJie  causes  of  these  singu-  East  India  company,  dated  the 
lar  circumstances.  It  yrzs  for  this  Soth  of  Jime,  1801,  respecting  the 
view  that  he  moved  for  die  letter  debt  of  the  company." 
of  lord  Melville,  which  had  been  Mr.  WalLice  had  no  objecticm  to 
written  to  the  court  of  directors  the  production  of  the  letter  now 
upon  this  subject  in  die  most  earnest  called  for,  though  he  must  say  that 
manner ;  and  indeed  his  opinion  die  honourable  geiitleman  had  not 
had  been  given  them  in  some  mea<-  acted  widi  fairness  wlien  he  began 
sure  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  with  his  motion  so  early,  and  pre* 
deolh  warning.     He  would  say  faced  it  with  so  many  remarks, 

which 
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wliich  would  have  beeii  more  pro-  the  great  desideratum  in  political 
pcrlj  iiuroduced  when  thoje  were  ceconoxny;  whether  considered  with 
prwent  who   might  wish  to  hear  regard   to  its  physical   force,    its 
diem,  and  who  ir  igtit  be  better  able9  agricultural  produce^  or  its  finan- 
from  the  situations  tliey  held,  to  cial  capacities.     In  Ireland  there 
meet  thein  in  a  clear  and  proper  were  not  the  same  facilities   for 
munner.     The  honourable  gentle^  enumerating    the  population  that 
man  had  adverted  to  the  cause  of  were  to  be  found  in  this  country ; 
the  increase  of  the  (*ebt :  and  he  for  in  that  part  of  the  united  kinj^* 
was  correct  in  siipposin;^^   that  the  dom  there  was  no  regular  registry  ot' 
w^  would  he  alleged  as  the  great  births  or  deaths.  Besides,  there  were 
cause  of  the  increase  of  tlie  Indian  no  poor  laws,  through  which  the 
debt;  and  he  had  no  doubt  tliaty  overseers,  and  others  employed  iu 
when  the  subject  came  to  be  inves-  the  execution  of  them  in  England, 
ttgated,  this  would  be  proved  to  be  were  easily  enabled  to  discover  the 
the  real  sute  of  the  case.  amount   of  the  population.      To 
After  a  few  words  by  Mr.  Paull,  remedy  therefore  this  inconvenience 
in  reply,  the  motion  was  put  and  with  regard  to  Ireland,  a  clause  was 
agreed  to.  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the 
January  die  SI  St. — Lord  Stopford^  bill,  authorising  tlie  magistrates  to 
appeared  at  the  bar,  and   stated  appoint  such  persons,  according  to 
that  his  majesty  had  been  waited  necessity,  for  each  bsirony,  parish,  or 
upon  with  the  addresses   of  the  other  such  distritrt,  as  might  be 
house  relative  to  the  erection  of  a  deemed  expedient  for  the  purpose 
monument  to  lord  Nelson,  at  St.  of  collecting  a  list  of  the  inhabit- 
PiiuVs ;  to  the  erection  of  monu-  ar.ts  of  such  districts  ;  the  expense 
Jnents  to  captain  Duffs  and  Cooke ;  arising  from  such  appointments  to 
theintermentof  the  remains  of  Mr.  be  detrayed  by  the  assessment  of 
Pitt,  &c.  and  that  his  maje:>ty  was  the  grand  juries  for  tlic  several 
gncioudy  pleaded  to   express  his  counties,  in  the  same  manner  as 
readiness  to  comply  with  the  wisJies  presentments  for    roads  are  now 
of  the  house.  provided  for.— -The  motion  was 
Mr.  James  Fitzgerald   rose  to  agreed  to ;  and  the  mover  was  ap- 
JTiove  for  leave  to  bmug  in  a  hill  jHMnced,  with  Mr.    Grattan    and 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  others,  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
popubtton  of  Ireland.     It  was  his        TJie  secretary  at  war,    after  a 
^'ish  to  assimilate  the  laws  and  re-  short  speech,  submitted  to  the  house 
gulations  of  Ireland  to  thoi»e  oi' this  die  following  motions,  which  were 
country  as  far  as  it  was  just  ai\d  acceded  to :    That  134,473  ^fFttc* 
cxpedieiu.  He  observed  that  Ireland  tive  men,  including  commissioned 
^^as  indebted  for  a  measure  of  a  stnd  non-commissioned  officers,  be 
umilar  nature  to  tlie  Speaker;  and  granted  for  the  service  of  the  unif^d 
he  was  happy  to  know  that  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  continent,  f  jr 
proposition  he  was  about  to  sub-  three  months  from  the  29th  of  JDe- 
mit    to  the  house    met  the   ap«-  cember  to  tlic  24th  of  March  both 
probaUon  of  that  justly  respected  inclusive.-— 1,193,105/.  for  the  sub- 
personage.     It  must  indeed  be  ob-  sistence,     &c.     of    this     force.— 
vioos  to  every    man    conversant  505,037/.  for  the  use  of  our  troops, 
with  the  subject,  that  to  ascertain  kc.  in  the  plantations^    including 
the  popuiatioa  of  %  country^  was  Gibraltar*  the  Mediterranraoy  Cey* 

C  4  lon» 
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Ion,  and  New  South  Wales :    and  the  late  vice^dmiral  lord  vta^onnt 

€47i584'/.  for  the  militia  of  the  uni«  Nelson,  knight  of  the  bath,  during 

ted  kingdom,  and,  of  tlic  corps  of  a  liftf  spent  in  the  service  of  his 

miners  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  country,  and  terminated  by  a  glo- 

February  the  1  st.    Mr.  Wallace,  rious  death  in  the  moment  of  vic- 

ad  verting  to  the  papers  laid  before  tory  ;  and  being  desirous  of  grants 

the  house  some  time  since,  on  the  ing  to  his  widow,  lady  viscountess 

motion  of  Mr.  Paull,  on  which  that.-  Nelson,  an  annuity  of  2000/.  for  xhe 

honourable  gentleman  had  found-  term  of  her  natural  life;   recoin« 

ed  statements   tending  to  censure  mends  to  his  faithful  commons  to 

the   conduct    of  the   government  consider  the  best  mode  of  securing 

of  India,  and  particularly  the  con-  die  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  said 

duct  of  the  noble  marquis  lately  at  lady." 

the  head  of  that  government,  rcla-  He  then  delivered  another  ^mes« 
tive  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  rose  sage  relating  to  lord  Colli ngwood, 
to  move  for  other  papers  connected  recommendmg  to  the  house  to  sct- 
with  this  subjoct,  and  necessary  to  tie  on  him  and  his  two  next  heirs 
a  full  and  fair  view  of  the  whole  an  annuity  of  2000/.  After  which 
transactions.  He  had  no  doubt  he  delivered  a^  third  message,  re- 
that  the  result  of  the  examination  ,  commending  to  the  house  to  graut 
of  all  the  documents  would  have  an  annuity  of  1000/.  to  sir  Richard 
the  effect  of  doing  away  the  charges,  Strachan  for  the  term  g{  his  natu- 
and  of  explaining  the  conduct  of  the  rai  life.  His  lordship  then  moved 
marquis.  He  concluded  with  mpv-  that  the  house  should  on  Monda7 
ing  certain  papers,  which  were  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
ordered. — ^Upcn  the  complaint  of  take  into  consideratioh  his  majes- 
Mr.  Paull,  that  many  of  the  papers  ty*s  most  gracious  messages;  which 
relative  to  this  subject,  ordered  on  was  ordered  accordingly.- 
his  motion  seven  months  since,  were  February  the  3d. — Lord  Castle* 
not  yet  before  the  house,  Mr.  reagh  rose  to  make  a  motion,  of 
Wallace  said  it  Was  under  the  seri-  Avhich  he  had  given  previous  no* 
ous  consi deration  of  the  board  of  ticc,  for  a  monument  to  be  erected 
control,  to  whose  direction  this  im*  to  the  memory  of  the  marquis 
portant  charge  had  been  committed,  Cornwallis.  He  was  aware,  he 
what  part  of  the  papers  moved  for  said,  of  the  circumspection  that 
by  the  honourahlc  gentleman  could  ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  house 
be  produced  without  public  mis-  with  respect  to  motions  of  this  sort, 
chief.  He  assured  the  honourable  He  was  the  last  man  who  would 
gentleman  at  the  same  time,  that  it  propose  any  thing  of  the  kind,  ex- 
was  the  wish  of  the  board  to  give  cept  in  a  case  where  his  duty  and 
every  possible  information  consist-  the  merit  of  the  object  clearly  and 
ent  with  the  trust  reposed  m  them,  indispensably  called  for  it.  He  was 

Lord  Castlereagh   appeared   at  satisfied,  as  a  general  principle,  that 

the  bar,  with  certain  messages  from  it  was  proper  to  confer  honours  for 

his  majesty,  the  first  of  which  was  some  specific  service    rather  than 

^follows: —  for  any  general   merit,  especially 

"  George  R.  if  the  merit  consisted  in  politica) 

"  His  majesty  having  taken  into  services,  concerning   which    there 

hi$  royal  consideration  the  splendid  might  be  differences  of  opinion. 

aptioQs  and  heroic  achiev.ements  ^  Tbis^  however,  was  si  rol^  qot  to 
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be  adopted  in  every  case  under  all  He  certainly  experienced  some  of 

circumstances.    There  were  cases  the  disappointments  incidental  to  a 

when  the  general  course  of  lite  of  military   career ;    his     reputation; 

individtialsy  devoted  to  the  public  however,  rose  even  on  those  very 

service,  had  been  so  highly  distin-  disappointments ;   nor   could    any 

guished,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  rational  man  deny  his  merits  in  a 

country  ought  to  be  recorded  for  i)olit]cal  point  of  view,  at  least  none 

the  advantage  of  posterity.    If  ever  who  understood  the  subject.     He 

there  was  a  case  when  this  course  had  first  carried  to  India  the  prin- 

might  be  safely  pursued,  the  pre-  ciple  of  fixed  property,  a  thing  so 

sent  one  certainly  came  under  that  necessary  and  so  well  calculated  to 

description ;  for  there  was  something  promote  the  -prosperity  and  happi- 

in  the  general  course  of  proceeding  ness  of  the  natives.     Hfe  had  also 

of  the  noble  marquis,whicb  disarm*  first  carried  to  India  the  principle 

ed  party  spirit,  and  deprived  it  of  its  of  the  proper  administration  of  jus- 

bittenicvs,  as  far  as  he  was  concern*  tice,  upon  the  plan  of  the  British 

ed.    All  parties,  therefore,  would  la\v$  and  the  constitution.     These 

certainly  be  ready  to  bear  testimo-  services,  if  they  had  constituted  the 

ny  to  tlie  purity  of  his  motives,  the  whole  of  his  merits,  would  have  es- 

integritj  of  his  conduct,  and  the  tabltshed  his  fame  on  a  firm  and 

unwearied    zeal    of   his    services,  lastinc^  basis ;  but  there  were  other 

Though  the  talents  and  actions  of  features  in  his  chanictcT,  other  ser- 

the  noble  marquis  had  not  been  al-  vices  which    he    had   performed, 

together  so  splendid  and  brilliant  which  in  his  opinion  constituted  an 

as  those  of  some  other  persons,  yet  additional  claim  to  these  honours, 

no  man  could  maintain  that  any  though  on  these  points  there  might 

individual  v/as    connected  with  a  be   some  dilference   of  sentiment. 

greater  number  of  acts  of  the  first  The  ?reat  transaction  which  led  to 

importance, both  civil  and  military,  the  close  of  the"  useful  life  of  this 

than  he  had  been,  in  all  of  which  nobleman,  fdVmed  another  ground 

he  had  performed  his  duty  with  of  claim  to  the  honour  which  he 

applause.    His  course  of  hfe  as  a  was  about  to  propose.     After  the 

soldier,  and  his  character   in   the  close    of    that    administraiion    in 

profesflon,  would  justify  this  mo-  India  which    had    performed    so 

tion,  independently  of  his  merits  in  many  brilliant  exploits,  and  raised 

a  civil  capacity.     But  he  had  per-  the  British  name  there  to  such  a 

formed  ipestimable  services  in  af-  height     of  glory,    when    it    was 

fairs    not    particularly    connected  thought  fit  to  Fend  out  tliis  great 

with  his  profession  as  a  soldier:  man,  to  consolidate  and  establish 

with  respect  to  his  character  as  a  what  the  British  arms  had  conquer^ 

soldier,  there  could  not  be  two  opt-  ed  ;    no  consideration  of  conveni-^ 

nions;  no  man  had  ever  conducted  encc,  of  health,  or  of  ease  to-him- 

war  upon  a  more  large  and  liberal  self,    had   wtij^hed   with   marquis 

plan,  and  none  ever  performed  the  Cornwallis.     He  undertook  the  ser- 

particular  duties  of  it  with  more  vice,  perfectly  aware  of  the  danger, 

zeal  and  firmness :— no  prosperity  and  in  three  months  from  the  pe- 

c^per  made  him  lose  sight  of  his  riod  of  his  arrivaL  in  India  he  fell 

moderation,    his    generosity,    and  a  victim  to  his  patriotism  ;  but  re- 

pxndence;  and  none  of  his  misfor-  tainingthc  possession  of  Jiis  faculties 

tunes  ever  lowered  bi^  reputation,  to  the  last,  he  employed  every  mo- 
ment 
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ment  in  the  ferfarmance  of  his    dwelt  upon  the  happy  efHects  which 
duty;  find»  though  his  life  was  cut    the  introduttioii  of  the  principles  f>f 
short  hj  the  band  of  Piovidence,    fiied  property  and  of  the  Britisii 
yet  while  he  lived  he  had  laid  the    laws  had  produced  on  the  people  in 
loundaiions  of  n  plan,  which,  if  ex-    India^in  securinrthem  fromoppres- 
ecuted  by  his  sucees&or,  would  he    sion,  and  which  he  hoped  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  solid  ad*    attended  with  tlie  happiest  result » 
vantages.    On  a  suhiect  where  the    with  respect  to  the  property  of  the 
claim  was  less  clear,  he  ought  to  be    natives  and  the  East  India  company. 
the  last  person  to  call  for  these  ho-        Mr.  Francis  said,    "  I '  believe 
nours    to  this    noblemati,    as   he    this  motion  is  as  much  in  unison 
might  be  partial  on  account  of  the    with  the   judgment  and  feelings 
frxendslnp  ^'hich  had  suhsihted  be-    of  every  man  in  this  house  and 
t ween  them:  while,howcver, he asko    in  the  nation,  as  it  is  with  mine, 
cd  this  consolation  for  himself,  he    I  have  many  motives  for  wishing 
was  aware  that  there  might  be  fecU    to  take  some  part  in   it.     I  fivS, 
tngsof  public  duty  that  would  weigh    now,  though  it  had  not  occurred  to 
strongly  with  others  perfectly  d!»    me  before,  that  I  am  personally  in- 
stinct from  any  personal  considcra-    debted  to  the  memory  of  the  noble 
tions.    At  the  moment  in  which  he    lord  whom  we  have  lost.     It  is 
was  speaking,  however  distinguish-    said,  and,  I  doubt  not,  truly>  that 
cd  for  great  public  calamity,  three    lord  Cornwall  is  made  it  his  first 
p«sons  had  oecn  withdrawn  from    care  to  protect  the  people  whom 
the  service  of  tlieir  country,  whose    fortune  or  providence  has  placed 
t«4]cnts  could  not  be  easily  equalled,    under  our  dominion.    Let  our  right 
and  whose  loss  could  not  be  readily    be  wh;it  it'  may,  I  am  sure  tliere 
supplied.  Parliament  and  tjie  conn-    is  ho  other  way  to  m»ke  the  pos* 
try  were  sensible  of  the  loss,  and    session  either  profitable  or  secure, 
he  Avould  now  claim  funeral  ho-    On  this  principle,  lord  Comwallis 
nours  for  marquis  Coi^wallis.     He    gave  to  the  natives  of  Bengal  si 
concluded   by  moving,    That   an    security  m  their  landed  property* 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his    This  is  tlie  plan  Arhi<h  I  proposed  in 
majesty,  humbly  entreating  that  his    1776,  and  which  lord  Comwallis  has 
majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased    done  me  the  honour  to  adopt  and 
to  give  directions,  thata  monument    execute.     I  .im  bound  to  be  gnue- 
^ould  be  erected  in  the  catheoral    ful  to  his  memory  for  tlie  lionour 
church  of  St.  Paul,  to  the  marquis    he  has  done  me.     I  well  know  that 
Com'^vallis,  late  governor-general    his  lordshijS's  merits  in  India  are 
of  Bengal,  in  memorial  of  his  high    not  only    eminent  but   indisputa* 
and  unolemished  public  character,    ble.     Sir,  an  occupation  of  thirty 
his  long  and  eminent  services,  and    years  at  home  and  abroad  in  Indiat 
hi*  unwearied  xeal,  which  to  the    has  given  me  a  claim  to  an  inter- 
latest  moments  of  his  life  was  em«-    est  in  any  question  that  concerns  it. 
ployed  in  promoting  the  interest    He  who  has  served  that  country  ais 
and  honour  of  this  country.  lord  Comwallis  has  done,  is  enti- 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  seconded  the  tied  on  tliat  score  to  all  the  return 
motion.  He  mentioned  something  I  can  make  him.  To  do  him  ho* 
oftheleading  features  in  the  charac  nour,  is  not  in  my  power.  But  it 
tcr  of  the  noble  marquis,  and  some  is  honourable  to  myself  to  contri«^ 
of  his  most  remarkable  services ;  he    butsei  if  1  can,  to  the  only  rewftrd 

that 
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Hal  can  now  be  given  him.  But  w^Uts  hzd  not  only  refrained  from 
I  am  specially  bound  to  it  by  any  tiling  like  this,  but  had  In- 
another  tie.  Every  gentleman  in  troduced  the  blessings  of  die  Dri- 
thJs  bouse  cannot  know  as  well  as  tish  constitution  into  our  Asiatic  do« 
I  do,  what  his  merit  was  in  un-^  minions.  He  hoped  these  would 
^ertaking  to  go  to  India  at  &o  ad-  spread  over  every  quarter  connect- 
vanced  a  penod  of  his  life.  He  ed  with  Britain.  The  noble  mar- 
could  not  be  insensible  of  the  pro*  quis  bad»  in  some  degree,  a  era- 
bai»lity  there  was  tlr.it  lie  might  ving  to  be  doing  good  to  his  coun- 
never  recom  to  England.  .  He  saw  trv,  and  was  never  at  rest  except 
bis  danger*  and  he  encountered  it  wnen  thus  employed  ;  and  we  had 
without  hesitation  for  the  public .  onlv  to  regret  that  the  strength  of 
good.  It  was  a  danger  too,  whi  chy  his  bod  v  was  not  equal  to  the  grcat- 
though  far  beyond  that  of  a  battle»  ness  of  his  souL  He  expressed  his 
had  no  prospect  of  military  fame  cordial  assent  to  the  motion, 
to  recommend  it.  The  merits  and  '  Mr.  Windham  and  Mr.  Hud- 
hononr  of  lord  Cornwallis  are  not  dlcston  supported  the  motion  }  the 
within  the  reach  of  diminution  ;  former  on  th^  ground  of  his  having 
but  his  fortune  has  not  been  equal  encountered  the  greatest  dangers^ 
to  his  deserts.  It  has  not  been  his  and  almost  ccrt;iin  death,  in  under- 
lot  to  die  where  his  gallant  mind  taking  the  enterprise  which  was 
^ould  have  led  him,  in  the  front  last  conBdedtohim^-andtlie  latter, 
of  a  gkmous  contest  with  the  ene»  in  consideration  of  the  benevolence 
loies  of  his  coantry*  at  the  head  of  of  the  noble  marquis  to  the  natives 
a  successful  army,  and  in  the  arais  of  India,  his  generosity  to  Tippoo 
of  victory.  It  is  certain,  that  he  Sultan,  and  his  many  eminent  vir- 
vho  risked  his  life  ibr  a  most  meri-  tues. 

torious  purpose,  but  without  the  Mr.  O'Hara  opposed  the  motion 

bope  of  fame,  would  .gladly  have  on  the  grounds  ot  his  objection  to 

zcstgned  it,  on  the  same  principle,  the  union  with  Ireland,  and  to  the 

in  anj  odier  field  in  which  honour  peace  of  Amiens,  in  both  of  which 

tui^t  have  been  obtained.    That  marquis  Cornwallis  had  so  great 

good  fortune  has  been  denied  him.  a  concern.    A  scandalous  use  had 

It  is  oar  duty  then  to  repair  and  been  made  of  the  king's  preroga- 

fill  up  what  is  wanting  in  the  mea-  tive,  and  other  objectionable  means 

sure  due  to  his  ivdl-earned  charac-  had  been  resorted  to,  to  bring  about 

tn;    Let    the    gratitude   of    his  the  union,  under  the  influence  of 

cooatry  accompany  his  name  in  the  marquis. 

its  descent  to  the  latest  posterity.  Mr.  Fox  agreed  to  the  motion ; 

The  measure  proposed  is  all  we  but  in  doing  so  he  did.  not  pledge 

caa  do,  and  I  am  pnmd  in  having  himself  to  approve  every  particular 

some  share  in  it."  act  of  the  noble  marquis,  but  he 

Mr.  Wilberforce   was    desirous  gave  it  merely    on    the    general 

tlai  the  nMe  marquis  should  meet  merits  of  that  nobleman.  He  a^^reed 

^th  gratitude  from  all  quarters,  to  the  motion  witli  more  sacisfac- 

Distant  provinces  wotild  be  found*  tion,on  account  of  the  way  in  which 

on  a  perusal  of  the  history  of  man-  it  was  worded;    it  said  nothing 

kin4  to  have  been  the   peculiar  about  the  marquis  being  an  '*  excel- 

•cents  of   oppres^on,    extortions,  lent  statesman.'^    He  thought  lie 

and  cruelty.    The  ]Dar<}ms  Qom*  might  glvt  his  assent  to  the  motion, 

though 
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'  liiouj;h  he  was  much  of  the  same 
opinion/respecTing  the  union,  as  his 
friend  (0*Hara)  behind  him.  He 
fras  convinced  that  it  was  a  mea- 
sure tlie  most  disgraceful  to  the 
government  of  dais  country  that 
ever  was  carried  or  proposed. — The 
question  was  then  put,  and  carried 
vithout  a  division. 

Mr.Cartwright  ncxtT*4se,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  promised 
motion.  He  intended  to  follow 
the  example  that  had  been  set  him 
hj  the  honourable  member  who 
moved  a  recent  resolution  of  the 
liouse.  In  that  case,  the  precedent 
ifforded  in  the  case  of  the  late  lord 
Chatham  had  been  followed,  and 
the  same  method  he  now  intended 
to  adopt.  He  considered  the  emi- 
nent services  of  the  late  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  to  be  great  beyond 
example,  and  his  death  to  be  no 

■  trifling  aggravation  of  the  present 
^fficultfes  of  the  country.  I'he 
high  character  of  that  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  as  a  statesman 
and  minister,  he  should  «ver  respect 
and  venerate.  If  he  could  tliink 
that  the  vote  he  was  that  night  to 
propose,  could  in  the  least  dimt- 
Tiish  his  fame,  he  should  be  the  last 
person  to  propose  it ;  but  he  had 
yet  to  learn  that  lord  Chatham's 
fame  had  received  any  "diminution 
from  a  parliamentary  vote  to  the 
same  ejffect.  When  he  recollected 
tlie  services  of  the  late  chancellor 
of  tlie  exchequer,  and  the  perfect 
devotion  of  his  time  to  the  busi- 
ness of  his  country;  when  he  re- 
C(^llectecl  that  for  ten  years'  a^lmi- 
rrstration,  he  received  nothing  but 
the  more  income  of  bis  two  oflices, 
and  that  he  toolc  nothing  in  addi- 
tion, except  .die  situation  of  warden 
of  the  cinque  ports,  which  was 
forced  unwillingly  upon  him  ^— 
he  saw  a  proof  of  his  integrity 
and      ho{K)ur,     and     a    woilhy 


theme  of  his  public  adm  Trac- 
tion. For  his  individual  purity, 
in  regard  to  all  pecuniary  transac- 
tions, he  might  refer  to  what  came 
before  the  House  respecting  the  in- 
quiries of  the  parliamentary  com*' 
mittee,  in  which  the  character  of 
that  great  man  was  placed  in  its 
proper  light,  and  where  he  is  iband 
rising,  superior  to  every  imputation 
and  suspicion,  and  only  exciting 
admiration  at  tlie  guarded  conduct 
he  maintained  in  every  transaction 
of  life.     He  had  a  mmd— 


-«t  secundi» 


Tcmporibus  dubiisque  rectii«»; 
Vindex  amrx  fraudis,  et  abstinens 
Duceatit  ad  le  cancta,  pecuniz. 

He  asked  for  the  vote  of  the  house 
on  this  occasion  for  no  common 
services.  He  asked  for  him,  who 
had  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  the 
public  advantage ;  who  had  strugv 
gled  through  tne  m.ost  difficult  pew 
rinds  of  our  modern  history  with 
success ;  and  who,  by  his  efforts, 
had  confirmed  the  stability  and  se- 
curity of  every  thing  we  possessed* 
In  the  department  of  die  public 
finances,  he  had  done  more  than 
any^  minister  that  had  preceded 
him ;  and  notwithstanding  every  , 
disadvantage,  our  finances  had 
risen  to  a  heij^ht  unexampled  in 
OU1J  annals.  .  He  had  preserved  to 
the  last  moment  the  confidence  and 
good  opinion  of  the  public.  What 
he  asked,  was  nothing  more,  in  dis- 
charging the  debts  of  Mr.  Pitt,  than 
the  discharge  of  a  debt  of  public 

fratitude*  He  found,  from  the 
esC  inquiries,  that  the  sum  of 
43,000/.  was  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  concluded  by  moving, 
That  the  house,  being  willing  to 
show  every  mark  of  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  memory  •  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  should  humbly  address  hh, 
majesty  to  issue  the  sum  df  4'0,00(i/. 
for  the  purpose  of  discbargingf  hw 

debtSf 
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debts,  aftd  to  asssre  his  majesty  and  that  therefore  the  vote  would 
that  the  house  would  take  care,  to  be  unanimous, 
m.ike  good  the  same.  Mr.  Windham  would  give  his 
Mr.  Bootle  seconded  the  motion,  vote  of  assent  this  night,  with  as 
Hecnasidered  it  as  the  list  oppor-  -much  salisf^iction  as  he  felt  on  the 
tanity  the  house   would   have  of  formerniHit at  being  compelled  u» 
showing  its  respect  to  die  illustrious  vote  in  tne  negative.     He  looked 
character,  who  was  so   much  en-  upon  this  vote  u>  a  homage  to  great 
tidedtothe  gratitude  and  veneration  and    transcenvieut    talents,  aiid    a 
of  the  country;  and   h€  was  sure  mark  of  gr.iticudc  for  long  service** 
that  the  -house  would  go  with  him  In  all  iJiat  had  been  said  of  tlie 
tn  paying  a  just  testimony  to  worth  great  personal  qualities  of  tiic  de*- 
so  gi^eai,  talents  so   transcendent,  ceased,  and  of  tlie  honour  he  re- 
and  services  so  extraordinary.    The  fleeted  on  the  house  and  country, 
debts  that  were  to  be  discharged,  he  coincided.     Such  had  been  his 
were  contracted    while   the  great  opinion  always,  such  it  was  now, 
man,  who  was  no^v  no  more,  was  and  he.w.is  happy  to  bring  it  in 
in  the  public  servit^e,  and  wholly  de-  testimony  on  this  and  a  recent  oc- 
voted  to  his  ofEcial  duties :   it  was  ck^ion.  This  motion  was notliing  that 
therefore  the  duty  of  die  country  he  could  object  to ;  there  was  no- 
to  discharge  them  ;  the  more  so,  thing  in  it  that  called  for  approba- 
as  the  illustrious  person,  as  soon  ns  tion  of  a  general  political  system, 
he  retired  from  office,  adopted   a  from  persons  who  could  not  con- 
system  of  retrenchment,  in  order  cur  in   that   approbation    without 
that  he  might  reduce  diem  by  his  contradicting  and  falsifying   their 
aconoroy.     He  would  not  be  the  former  opinions.     No  one  imputed 
advocate     for    extravagance  :    he  to  the  deceased  any  low  principle, 
challenged  any    man   to   say,    on  and  l^ast  of  all  any  principle  of  low 
looking  over  the  hst  of  his  debts,  pecuniary  interest.     His  high  mind 
that  any  one  of  them  could  be  coo-  was  above  such   mean  comidc la- 
ddered as  an  extravagance.     He  tions,    and   his  gr;ind   conceptions 
trusted,  that  as  no  ground  on  which  soared  far  beyond  such  grovelling 
the  motion  w;is  fotmded  could  be  ideas.     He    dionght   it   necessary 
denied,  and  as  these  grounds  were  to  touch  a  little  heie  on  the  conse- 
ampljr  sufficient  to  warrant  the  mo-  quences  resulting   from  diis  vote. 
lion,  the  vole  would  be  unanimous.  It  had  l>eeii   well   observed,    that 
He  was   ihe    more    supporte<l   in  this  could  not  be  invariable,  and 
tills  hope,  as  there  was  no   point  that  it  sliould  not  be  so  evcu  if  the 
of  political  dissension  comprehend-  merits  were  acknowledged  ;  for,  if 
^d  in  this    motion.      He   tiusted  the  debts  had  been  contracted  fi;oni 
that  the  vote  would  meet  with  the  extravagance   and   wild  profusion, 
»nie   unanimous    concurrence  as  or  pompous    ostentation,    then    it 
that  passed  on 'account  of  the  late  '  would  ha  a  question  wliedier,  how- 
wrd  Chatham.     It  was  right  that  ever  great  their  merits,  they  should 
parliament  should   be    j-jalous   in  be  paid  with  public  money.     But 
^^5^  like  this,  but  diat  jealousy  here  dicrc  was  no  lavish  expendi- 
«iwild  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  ture,  no  idle  ostentation.    The  cha- 
IIJ^  claims  of  distinguished  merit,  racter  of  die  man   precluded*  all 
Heiiusted  that  no  ground  for  dif-  that.     The  conscious  value  liisown 
««nce  of  opiiuon  would  be  found,  great  mind  iaspiied,  created  a  dib- 

•  repaid 
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rerftrdforexterfArmndtarfMirhtch    ctntiM  rmght  profcaH^  fall  to  fit 
led  into  the  vice  of  the  times,  and    administnaion  possessing  hts  eon^ 
restrained  him  rather  too  much  from    fidence  more  dian  the  right  bonoor- 
gratifying  the  public  eye.    Tho^e    able  gentleman  had  done,  yet,  at  a 
vrho  Icnew  him  in  private  life,  know   time  like  the  present,  he  could  not 
well  that  no  man  was  more  supe-    but  deprecate  any  addition  to  the 
rtor  to  all  idle  affectation.    The    burthens  of  the  country  for  sudi 
debts  were  contracted*  because  the    purposes*    The  obligation  on  the 
income  he  denved  from  the  public    score  of  gratitude  was  a  different 
was  not  sufficient  to  allow  tne  fn-    question,  and  depended  wholly  on 
dulgences  his  situation    required,    the  judgment  formed  of  tlie  ad- 
without    contracting   debts.    The    vantages  which  had  been  derived 
duties  of  his  high  offices  necessarily    from  the  services  of  the  great  man 
took  away  his  attention  from  do-    deceased.  And  the  language  which 
mesttc  oeconomy,  and  greut  tmpd«>    some  gentlemen  had  used,  was  such 
sitions  were  always  practised  on    as  absolutely  to  preclude  htm  from 
persons  so  circumstanced.     His  ta-    giving  a  silent  vote.    They   had 
lents  had  been  diverted  from  those    jfivenan  unqualified  approval  of  the 
pursuits  by  which  he  might  have  ac-    honourable  gentleman's  system  :•— 
quii-ed  wealth,  by  the  higher  duties    they  had  adverted  to   particulaf 
annexed  to  the  great  oflli  ces  he  held,    measures  as  of  especial  merit  s—they 
He  would  not  violate  his  duty  from    had  praised  him  without  boon<k 
anv  affectation  of  magnanimity  ♦  by    as  the  saviour  of  his  country  :-i-ihey 
bemg  generous  at  the  expense  of  the    then  praised  themselves  for  their 
country.  But  in  supporting  thismark    moderation    and    forbearance     in 
of  respect  to  the  memory  c»f  a  long    not  going  furtlier ;  and,  in  conclu- 
and  meritorious  service^  he  wished    sion,  somewhat  boldly  demanded 
a  similar  libei^ality  were  extended  to    the    unanimous    concurrence    of 
those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest    those  who  had  uniformly  censur* 
to  him. — Mr.  Ponsonby,  lord  Folk-    ed   his  general  system,    and  op- 
stone,  and  admiral  Hervey,  spoke    posed,  as  mischievous   or  unjust, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question.     •   almost  every  object  of  applause. 
Mr.  William  Smith  said,  that  he    Was  this  to  be  acquiesced  in?   Did 
felt  himself  bound  in  duty  to  the    it  not  afford  a  strong  presumption 
public,  and  in  consistency  with  the    that  these  gentlemen  were  desirous 
part  he  had  already  taken,  to  with-    of  giving  a  covert  sanction  to'  their 
nold  his  support  from  the  present    own  conduct ;  and,  in  tKus  holding 
motion.    That  the  payment  of  Mr.    out  Mi*.  Pitt  as  deserving  the  nn- 
Pitt's  debts  was  due  from  the  coun-    limited  gratitude  of  his  fellow-sub- 
try  in  pure  justice,  could  in  his  opi-    jects,  were  putting  in   their  own 
nion  be  msuntiined  only  on  the    claim  to  no  inconsiderable  share  of  * 
ground,  that  his  salaries  had  been    it ;  and  endeavouring  not  merely 
inadeuuate  to  th^  fair  expenses  of    to  fix  a  stigma  on  their  old  and 
l^e   situation    he    held  :    this  he    constant  opponents,  but   even   to 
doubted,    and    was  '  very    averse    make  them  parties  to  their  own  dis- 
from  allowing,  without  something    grace  ?    To  this  he  would  not  sub- 
like^  proof,  as  from  thence  it  must    mit.  He  continued  to  hold  his  long 
follow    diat  the  emoluments    of   settled  opinions  on  diese  points : 
cfSce  ought  to  be  inct^iased ;  and  •  and  of  that  particular  period  at 
although  the  adrmtage  of  such  in-    which  Mn  Pitt  was  said  to  have 

saved 
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nvcd  his  •country  from  anarchy,  tice  due  from  the   countrx*  that 

he  chou^t  ihdt  it  was  marked  wiih  it  should  pa^r  debts  eridentiir  con* 

greater  mroaiU  on  the  Gonsututto&-  tracted  in  consequence  of  tae  en* 

2I  liberties  of  the  subject  than  had  gagements  of  the  man  in  the  bust* 

been  committed  at  any  other  time  ness  of    the  country;  and  so  ap* 

since  the  rerolution ;  and  that  an  pearedt  on  the  face  of  them*  the 

unjust  clamour  had  been  then  raised  result  of  the  official  liitution  hb 

for  the  express  purpose  of  throwing  right  honourable  friend  held.    He 

obloquy  on  roen«  than  whom*  in  owned  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 

bis  opinion,  more  honourable,  or  creditors  of  his  friend  he  had  re* 

more  attached  to  the  interests  of  comroen  Jed  that  the  money  should 

the  nation,  did  not  exist*  Nor  would  be  raised  by  subKription  among 

he  consent,  by  a  silent  vote,  to  libel  his  friends,  rather  than  that  an  ap» 

for  ever,  and  on  record,  their  cha«  ph'cation  should  be  maiide  to  parlia* 

ncter  and  ccmduct  as  well  as  his  ment*    He   believed    the    money 

own.    He  willingly  admitted  that  might  have  been  raised  by  such  a 

Mr.  Pitt  was  ^jerfectly  dismterest-  subscription ;   but  it  was  thought 

fd:'— that  he  vras  far  above  all  pe»  that  justice  to  tlie  memory  of  his 

cuniary  considerations: — that    he  right  honourable  friend  indispen* 

disdained  praise  on  that  account :—  sa£ly  required  the  present  mode  df 

that  far  from  thanking  his  officious  proceeding. 

friends  for  such  an  eulogtum,  his  Mr.  Manning  had  no  doubt  the 

iufty  spirit  would  have  spumed  at  money  might  have  been  raised  by 

the  ido,  that  the  not  having  de-  subscrlptioni  but  he  was  convinced 

scended  to  unworthy  means  of  ac-  a  great  majority  of  the  hoase  and 

quiring  wealth  should  be  imputed  .  the  country  wished  the  debts  to  be 

to  ^m  as  merit — tliat  his  perform-  paid  from  the  public  jpurde.     He 

aoce  of  common  duties,  or  absti*  believed  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  hands  of 

nence  from  degrading  practices.  Providence,  the  instrument  of  saving 

'  ffaoald  have  been  represented   as  the  country.    The  expenses  of  the 

exertions    of  heroic    virtue.     He  high  offices  which  he  held  much 

thought  it  would  have  been  more  exceeded  the  salary.     On  his  stig« 

bonoorahle  to  the  friends  of  the  de-  gestion,  Mr.  Pitt  had  adopted  the 

cetsed  to  have  taken  upon  them*  pl'<tti  of  voluntary  contributions,  br 

selves  ^  <&charge  of  nis  debts  :  which  S,OCX),^KX)/.  had  been  rats^, 

s  an  iadsvidualy  he  would  him£c!f  and  lOO^OOO^  pf  annual  taxes  saved 

have  readily  contributed ;  but  as  to  the  country. 

be  did  not  apprehend  that  the  coun-  Mr.  Cuming,  Mr.  Ellison,  and 

try  at  large  were  desirous  of  incur*  the  marquis  of  Douglas  all  sipoke 

ring  the  burthen,  he  would  not  seek  in  defence  of  the  motion. 

the  repoution  of  liberality  in  the  Mr.  Fox  never  felt  more  satisfac* 

dobicms  road  of  granting  away  the  tion  than  in  giving  his  support  to 

property  of  others,  nor  join  inim^  diis  testimony  of  the  consideration 

poking  on  his  consticucnts  a  charge  of  a  great  and  rich  nation  for  the 

which,  as  he  verily  believed,  no  merits  of  an  eminent  servant.    The 

s^sci  on  their  port,,  of  obligation  mode  of  introducing  it,  left  him  no 

to  the  deceased  would  indace  them  difficulty  in  giving  it  the  support  he 

chccrfuUf  to  sustaun.  wished.     He  rose  in  consequence 

hfr.  Rote  thought  it  but  a  jus-^  of  some  observations  tluithadfaUea 

*  from 
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from  some  gentlemen  most  earnest  If  these  old  causes  of  dissension 
in  suj^ort  of  the  motion.  Among  were  revived,  it  would  be  impos* 
ochef  expressions  he  had  heard  that  sible  tp  come  to  an  unanimous  vote, 
of  Saviour.  With  respe<^t  to  this/  He  did  thirtk  that  one  of  the  objec- 
he  must  sa^  that  he  retained  al]  his  tionsmade  b^  his  honourable  friend 
former  opinions;  or,  if  any  chan^  i^^'  ^'  Smith)  was  overstrained, 
had  taken  place  in  them,  it  was  m  To  speak  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  disinterest- - 
consequence  of  the  situation  of  the  ed  in  not  touching  the  public 
country  in  the  years  1803  and  ISCH,  money,  was  certainly  an  insult ; 
which  rendered  it  essential  to  the  but  to  abstain  from  making  many 
public  interest  and  public  safety,  advantages  from  his  office  which 
that  the  differences  of  former  he  fairly  might ; — to  have  been 
times,  and  die  animosities  they  had  in  ofice  twenty  years,  and  in  that 
given  rise  to,  should  be  buried  in  time  to  have  had  no  place  of  pro» 
oblivion.  When  the  right  honoux^  fit  but  the  cinque  ports ;  was 
able  eentleman,  now  no^ more,  pro-  disinterestedness  of  the  most  emi* 
posed  that  he  should  have  a  large  nent  nature.  It  was  a  disinterest- 
share  in  the  administration,  it  would  edness  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  minister  within  his  memory — he 
indelicate  in  him  to  aeitate  tnese  believed  not  in  any  since  the  ac- 
questions.  Mr.  Pitt  felt  the  same  cession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
land  of  delicacy.  He  had  borne  This  it  was  that  he  vnshed  to  re- 
ample  testimony  of  his  wish  to  bury  ward.  He  had  no  fear  that  the  ex- 
these  differences  in  oblivion.  He  ample  would  have  any  pernicious 
hoped  the  house  would  do  him  the  effect. 

justice  to  think,  that  as  he  w^s  un*  Mr.  Canning  hoped  that,  in  the 
willing  to  touch  upon  these  topics  little  he  had  to  say  on  this  subject, 
while  Mr.  Pitt  was  living,  he  was  he  should  not  deviate  from  the  can- 
doubly  unwilling  to  touch  on  them,  dour  and  moderation  so  laudably 
at  least  so  much  as  reLited  to  Mr.  professed  on  tlie  other  side,  but 
Pitt  personally,  now  that  he  was  used,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  veil 
no  more.  He  was  not  now  going  to  throw  over  one  or  two  propo- 
to  touch  upon  them,  nor  would  he  sitions  in  which  he  did  not  agree, 
ever;  but  he  begge^  to  be  under-  Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  wiBing 
stood  not  to  be  influenced  by.  any  to  allow  parliament  to  discharge 
regard  to  himself,  when  he  resolved  the  debts  of  his  late  friend  as  a 
to  abstain  so  religiously  from  these  matter  of  generosity  towards  an 
topics.  He  knew  not  whether  Mr.  <>ld  public  servant.  He  wished" 
Pitt  thought  in  the  same  way  of  it  to  be  known,  however,  that  the 
him,  but  ne  always  tliought  with  friends  of  that  illustrious  person 
respect  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  should  would  not  be  satisfied  to  receive 
form  a  distmguished  part  of  any  the  vote  as  an  eleemosynary  grant 
administration  framed  with  a  view  to  posthumous  necessities  ;-^not  as 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  a  boon  of  pity  or  compassion  ;— 
and  on  this  ground  he  wished  dis-  but  as  a  public  debt  to  a  highly 
cord  to  cease.  He  had  not  had  a  meritorious  public  servant.  He 
distinpt  opportunity  of  showing  Lis  did  not  from  the  beginning  expect 
sense  of  that  wish  ;  Mr.  Pitt  had,  an  unanimous  vote ;  he  would  not 
and  he  bad  expressed  it  distinctly,  purcluse  unanimity  by  conceding 
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a  tittle  of  the  services  of  that  il- 
lustrious man.  He  appealed  to  the 
h.  lie.  Whether  it  was  not  ou  the 
odier  side  that  the  topics  of  dissen- 
sion were  started  ?  0))jections  were 
made  to  the  form  of  the  former  mo- 
tion. The  fault  he  found  with  it  was, 
that  it  was  cold,  and  inadequate  to 
thefcelings  of  those  who  supported 
iu    When  the  friends  of  tliis  great 
man  consented  to  neutndlzc.  tlie 
cipressions  of  their  feelings,  for  the 
p'irpose  of  removing  the  groitnis 
of  opposition  to  the  motion  ;  when 
thej  resolved,  instead  of  dipping 
the  pen  into  the  he.u-t,  to  look  into 
the  statute-book  for  a  precedent; 
when  they  had  lowered  and  diluted 
every  glowing  feeling;  when  they 
bad  restrained   and   chastised   the 
warmth  of  their  afFections,  in  order 
to  constitute  unanimity ; — the  result 
had  added  to  tlie  mnny  proofs  he 
had  seen  in  the  c-  )urse  of  his  poli- 
tic U  life,    that  nothing  was  to  be 
eaJned  by  compromise.     Now  the 
honourable    gentlemen    canvassed 
particular  acts,   and  thus  agitated  ^ 
topics,  wbich  were  omitted  o  avoid 
creating  discussion.      [Here   Mr. 
Canning  was  called  to   order  by 
Mr.  Wynne,  for  reverting  to  former 
<iebates.]    He  said  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  go  further  back  than  to  show 
that  the  agitation  of  the  objects  of 
^sscnsion  originated  on  the.  otlier  , 
ude.     It  was  expected  diat  this 
question  would  have  been  generally 
supported;  tliat  all  political  difFe- 
Tcaces  would  have    ceased,    and 
that  all  animosities   would    have 
been  buried.    That  brilliant  lumi- 
nary that  was  before  us,  whether 
its  dawn  was  clouded,  or  its  meri- 


dian splendour  obscuredr  had  held 
a  glorious  course  for  the  country, 
and  worthy  to  call  forth  its  admi- 
ration and  gratitude.  He  protest- 
ed against  the  mode  ta  which .  tlie 
honourable  gentlemen  gave  their 
support  to  the  motion,  and  wished 
to  restore  to  them  the  benefit  of 
that  consistency  wliich  they  labour- 
ed so  much  to  reconcile  with  the. 
support  they  gave.  He  gave  cre- 
dit to  him  wlio  refused  his  consent 
because  he  did  not  see  merit,  but 
he  could  not  see  the  ground  on 
which  those  opposite  followed  a 
distinct  course.  If  the  sum  were . 
given  as  an  eleemosynary  grant> 
without  any  distinction  of  merit  or 
demerit,  he  disdained  it.  Those 
who  did  not  vr.te  for  it  on  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Pitt's  merits,  had 
oetter  oppose  it  openly.  It  was 
only  as  a  tribute  to  great  mcpts 
that  he  would  receive  it;  and  if 
any  one  supported  it  on  any  other 
ground  than  as  a  testimony  and  a 
reward  for  those  merits,  he  wished 
him  to  withdraw  his  support,  and 
preserve  his  consistency  by  opposing 
it. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Fox,  by  way  of  explanation,  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Fox,  when  this  business  was 
disposed  of,  gave  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion which  he  should  make  on  the 
next  day,  "  For  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  ro  remove  certain  doubts  of  the 
propriety  of  a  lord  co/.imissioner 
of  the  treasury  holding  at  the 
same  time  the  office  of  auditor  of 
the  exchequer."  The  discussion 
of  this  motion  we  shall  refer  to  a 
succeeding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Continental  Treaties — Def'jtp  in  the  House  of  Cnmmtmi  <m  a  Bilt  to  enahU 
the  Auditor  fj*  the  Exrhef/ver  to  le  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury-^ 
On  a  Bill  to  indcvmify  certain  Persons  giving  Evidence  on  Lord  MeU 
viltes  Trial-  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lorls  on  the  same  Bill  Committee 
appointed  to  search  for  Precedents — Opinions  of  the  Judges  -  Judges 
called  on  to  deliver  their  Opinions  seriatim — Bill  drought  forward  by  Earl 
Stanhope  for  the  Discoveri/  of  Truth  IVitnesscs^  declaratory  Bill  in  the 
Lo?ds  and  C'^inmous — Motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  re^ptcting  Lord 
EUenbo  ough  s  Sent  in  the  Calinet — The  same  Sulject  discussed  in  thf 
House  of  Commons, 


THE  treaties  which  were  laid 
before  parliament,  explaining 
the  original  plans  of  the  combined 
powers,  concerning  which  the  late 
administration  thought  proper  to 
make  some  observations  before 
lliey  resigned,  will  be  found  in  an- 
otlier  part  of  the  volume.  It  will 
be  sufficient,  therefore^  %o  observe 
here,  that  by  these  treaties  the 
high  contracting  powers  pledged 
themselves  not  to  make  peace  with, 
the  common  eaemy,  but  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  powers  engaged 
in  the  league ;  whereas  Austria,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  accepting  a  peace  dictated 
by  the  conqueror.  It  was  agreed 
that  Hanover  should  be  evacuated; 
and  that  the  independence  of  the 
republics  of  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land  should  be  established.  These, 
and  many, other  projects  equally 
important,  the  allied  powers'  had 
promised  to  efFipct;  and  it  was  left 
to  Lord  Mulgrave  to  announce  of- 
ficially the  coniplete  failure  of 
them  all,  ^s  will  be  seen  in  the  sub* 
sequent  pages.  We  have  also  given 
in  this  chapter  a  pretty  full  account 
of  the  discussions  in  parlian^cnt  on 
certain  very  interesting  constituti- 
onal questions,  as  the  title  will  show. 
To  some  of  our  readers,  it  may  be 
thought  that  we  have^  in  this  in- 


stance, occupied  ^00.  much  space  i 
the  decisions  of  parliament  have, 
however,  both  in  the  case  of  lor4 
Grehville  and  in  that  of  lord  EI- 
Icnborough,  been  liable  to  strong 
objections,  and  have  sanctioned  re- 
gulations that  will  hereafter  be  re» 
lerred  to  as  precedents  for  future 
ministers,  and  on  that  account  it 
was  deemed  right  to  suite  the  argu- 
ments for  ana  against  these  pro- 
ceedings at  large. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  lord 
Mulgrave's  observations,  in  the 
housie.  of  Lords,  February  i'th,  on 
the  supplement. f  to  ihf  irta'ies^  which, 
the  noble  lord  said,  were  ilhistra- 
t've  o^  the.  spirit  and  the  objects 
with  and  fox  which  the  treaties 
themselves  had  been  negotiated  and 
concluded.  The  sufestan^e  of  these 
treaties  he  noticed^  with  sorne  ob- 
servations on  the  situation  of  Aus- 
tria previously  to  her  determina- 
tion to  have  recourse  ttv.  arms.  He, 
maintained,  that  after  the  encroach- 
ments made  by  the  French  go- 
vcmnjent  in  Italy  tliere  \yas  \\6 
other  alternative  but  war;  which 
being  resolved  on,  the  emperor 
of  Germany  was  countenanced 
and  supported  by  Russia  and  this 
country.  The  spirit,  zeal,  and. 
activity,  said  his  lordship,  with 
which  the  resolution  was  carried 
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into   effect,     claimed   the    praise  sfght,   and    of  circumspection    in 
of  the  most    indifferenty    though  the  plaa  of  operations,  that  it  had 
the  catastrophe  with  which  such  ex*>  failed,-    btit.from   a  strange  and 
cnions  were  termin;ited  mu^ex.  unfortlmate    deviation    from*    the 
cite  the  regret  .  of  -  every  feeling  system  which  had  been  generally 
mind.    No  nation  h;id  more  reason  proposed     and    mutually    agreed 
to  regret  it  than  England  f  yet  to  upon.     With  the  misfortunes  that 
the  msniscers  of   this  country  no  have  followed  that  deviation  every 
blame  or  censure  whatever  was  im-  one  was  acquainted.     They  were 
putable.      Every   thing  that   wis-  great  and  disastrous  ro  an  extent 
dora  could  sug^gest,  that  compre-  beyond  the  surmise  of  human  sa- 
hension  could  embrace,  that  fore-  gacity,  and  they  have  led  to  con- 
»ghtcouldprovidefor,  or  prudence  sequences  equally  distressful    and 
regulate,  had  been   prepared   and  humiliatinpf.     But  the  conduct  of 
cMJected  by  this  country  In  con«-  Austria,   and  of   her  'unfortunate 
junction  with  the  powers  tliat  had  so vereign under  such  circumstances^ 
espoused  the  same  cause.     It  was  said  his  lordship,    are  not   to  be 
not  tiBTe  paper  st;itements  of  the  lightly  considered.     The  dilemma 
great  force  to  be  employed  for  the  to  which  he  was  reduced  wa4  try- 
attainment  of  that  end  ;  but  before  ing  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  mindn 
the  1st  of  October,  the  day  on  which  of   Englishmen    would    witlihold 
the  iirsc  instalment  w;is  made,   a  any  opiniivi  which  did  not  rest  as 
substantial  and    accurate  account  fairly  upon  the  spirit,  and  the  deter- 
^'as  given  of  the  real  and  efficient  mination  evinced  by  the  emperor, 
force  which  was  tlien  in  tlie  Held,  and  by  the  dangers  and  sacrifices 
and  which  amounted  in  Austrians  he  has  exposed  hmiself  to,  as  upon 
to  31i,000  men,  and  Russians  to  the    calamitous     issue    in    which 
180,000:  the  latter  had  arrived  at  were   exhausted    so    many   efforts 
tiieir  appointed  stations    at    least  and  so  many  lives.     In  bringing 
two  days  previously  to   die  time  forward     these     additional    docu-? 
stipulated;  and  from  their  position  ments,    it  was   the  object   of  the 
and  readiness  to  act   the  happiest  noble  lord  to  ground  upon  them  a 
■expectations  migJit  have  Ijeen  in-  confirmation,   that  nothing  of  th^ 
dulged.      No    calculations    could  calamities  ai^d  disasters  that  had 
hate    supposed    that    the    enemy  befallen  the  South  of  Europe  was 
would  have  been  in  readiness   to  imputable  to  the  councils  of   ihrs 
c«»niinence   hostile   operations    be-  country.     There  were  more  witli- 
tore  the  whole  force  had  arrived  at  held  that  would  place  the  assertion 
its  due  destination ;  nor  could  the  in  a  clearer  and  more  convincing 
enemy,  in  effect,  have  had  an  op-  point  of  view,  and  they  were  witli- 
portunity  of  tryinc:  their  fortune  held  sijIcIv  from  motives  of  delica- 
cr  their  strength,  if  the  plans  adopt-  cy  and  consideration  for  the  situa- 
ed  Md  agreed  upon  by  the  other  tion  of  otlier  powers.     All  the  do- 
cc?.ie^4^:J  i>«wers  had  b'jcn  minute-  cuments  to  wliich  he  alluded  would 
If  adhered  tn.     From  an  attentive  soon   be  placed   in    other   hands; 
perusal  of  the  docicjients,    which  and  it  would  be  with  the  judgment 
he  should  now  submit  to  thcij  lord-  and  gojd  sense  of  his  successors  to 
ihips,  it  would,  he  said,  be  abim-  make  public   more  of  them,  or  to 
dantly  manifest,   tliat  it  was  from  approve  the   motives  that  on   his 
no  deficiency  of  wisdom,  of  fore-  part  had  suspended  their  publica- 
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ticn.    After  avowing  the  rectitude  fill,  and  on  that  account  he  tractcd 

df  his  OT^'n  cbnduct,  and  paying  the  that  no  ohjection  would  be"  felt  to 

highest  compliments  to  the  uQents  the  bill.    In  the  reign  of  George  I.t 

ot  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  influence  per-  Icrd. Halifax  gave  the  auditorship 

▼aded  and  directed  all  those  trans-  nominally,  to  his  brother,  while  he 

actions.  Lord  Mulgrave  concluded  virtually  continued  in  the  enjoy* 

with  moving    "  I'hat  the  several  ment  of  it  himself.      The  nobde 

documents,  which  he  held  in  his .  lord  might,  in  the  present  instance^ 

hands,  be  laid  on  the  table,  in  ful-  act  upon  that  precedent,   but  he 

ler  illustration  and  proof  of  every  ,was  better  pleased  that  the  trans» 

thing  he  had  advanced,  and  as  fur-  action  should  wholly  rest  on  legis» 

nishir.g  proper  grom^ds  for  the  dis^  lative    grounds.       He    therefore 

cussioii  of  that  great  question  which  should  beg  leave  to  bring  in  the  bilL 

night  hereafter  be  brought  before  On  the  motion  being  put, 
their  lordships.*'  Mr.  Rose  said  he  was  of  opinion 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  that  no  doubt  could  be  entertained 

Fox  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  certain 

bill  to  enable  a  person  holding  the  that  he  could  convince  the  house 

office  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer  to  that  the  two  offices  were  incompa^ 

hold  also  the  offiQe  of  a  commis-  tible.     By  the  act  of  King  William, 

sioner  of  the  treasury.     The  object  which  regulated  the  course  of  the 

of  this  bill  was  to  kg«ilize  the  hold-  exchequer,  the  office  of  auditor  was 

ing  these  two  appointments,    by  rendered  a  distinct  office,  and  the 

enabling  the  auditor  to  appoint  ^  two  had  not  been  held  since  by  any 

deputy  for  discharging  the  duties  person.     This  act   directed,    that 

of  that  office.     He  had  staled  be-  no  money  should  be  issued  from 

fore,  when  he  ^ave  notice  of  this  the  exchequer  without  the  order  of 

•motion,    that  he    entertained    no  the  auditor,  signed  by  the  clerk  of 

doubt  himself  on  the  subject;  yet,  as  the  pells.     As  to  the  circumstance 

others  mieht,  it  was  the  wish  of  of  the  appointment  of  the  auditor 

the  noble  lord  concerned,  that  no-  by  the  commissioners,  and  his  be» 

thing  should  be  withheld  from  the  ing,  therefore,  no  check  upon  tliem, 

house  connected  with  the  transac-  he  had  only  to  observe,  that  an  or* 

tion  in  question.    As  the  idea  had  der  from  the  commissioners  for  the 

gone  abroad  that  the  auditor  of  the  issue  of  money  from  the  exchequer 

exchequer  was  a  check  upon  the  would  be  null  and  void  without 

lords  of  the  treasury,  he  should  ad-  the  signature  of  the  auditor.    *I^ 

vert  to  that  circumstance.     The  course  of  the  exchequer  he  took  to 

fact  was^  that  he  was  no  check  be  this — ^When  the  house  voted  a 

upon  them,  and  it  was  absurd  to  certain  sxSrn  of  money  for  a  certain 

suppose  that  any  officer  whose  ap-  service^  suppose*  a  million ;  if  the 

pointment  was  in  the  gift  of  the  commissioners  issued  an  order  for 

lords  of  the  treasury  could  be  any  more  than  that  million,  the  auditor, 

check   upon   them.      He    hoped,  to  whom  the  votes  of  that  honse 

therefore,  tliat  no  difficulty  would  were  sent,  would  not  sign  it,  and 

be  felt  in  complying  with  this  mea-  would    therefor^  be    an    efficient 

sure.    Nobody,  Mr.  Fox,  thought,  checl^  upon  the  commissioners  of 

would  be  of  opiiiion  that  the  office  the  tireasury.    Instances  of  this  kind 

should  be  given  up  by  the  noble  he  had  himself  known.    There  was 

loid  which  ii  was  intendedhe  should  another  pxovision  in  the  act,  which 

was. 
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was,  that  the  auditor  should  pre-  The  attorney  general  was  (fesi- 

pare  and  draw  the  orders  by  the  rous  of  removing  any  of  the  difS- 

diiections  of  the  commissioners  of  culties  that  might  be  felt  with  re- 

tbe  treasury.      Every  gentleman  spect  to  this  measure ;  for  of  all  the 

most  see  die  incongruity  of  the  new  appointments,  no  one  afforded 

same  persou  giving  and  receiving  him  more  satisfaction  than  that  of 

these  directions  in  virtue  of  his  diN  the  noble  lord  to  the  one  which  lie 

krtat  offices.     The  case  of  lord  was  to  fill ;  he  hoped  that  no  ob* 

Halifax  did  not  apply  ;  he  did  not  stacle  would  oblige  him  to  accept 

hold  the  office  of  auditor  till  he  had  any  other  in  place  of  it.     He  was 

resigned  his  former  offices.     If  a  desirous  that  the  bill  should  pass 

deputy  were  to  be  appointed,    it  through    every    stage    that    day, 

^ronld  be  for  the  house  to  consider  consistent  with  the  forms  of  the 

how  far  he  could  be  a  check  upon  house,    in  order   that    gentlemen 

the  commissioners.    Another  case  might  come  down  the  next  day 

had  been  referred  to  on  a  former  prepared  to  decide  upon  it.    The 

day,  viz.  that  of  Mr.  Pelham ;  but  auditor  did  appear  to  him,  on  the 

thoi^  he  had  been  appointed  first  testimony  of  his  right  honourable 

lord  of  the  treasury  in  1743,  the  friend,  a  practical  check  upon  the 

mditorship  of  the  exchequer  did  commissioners  ;  and  it  would  be 

not  become  vacant  till  IT^l^  when  for  the  house  to  consider  how  far  a 

It  was  given  to  his  son-in-law,  whe^  deputy,  appointed  by,  and  remo- 

tber  in  tnisi|,  or  in  fact,  he  was  in«  v<d>le  at,  the  pleasure  of  one  of  those 

competent  to  say.    The  cases  were  commissioners,  would  be  such  <l 

therefore  different,    and  this   bill  check.     He  thought  it  woul4  be 

coald  not  pass  without  altering  the  more  proper  to  appoint  a  trustee  to 

vbole  course  of  the  exchequer.  hold  the  office,  under  a  responsiblli« 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne  denied  that  tyfor  die  performance  of  its  duties. 

the  auditor  was  intended  as  a  check  Mr.  Fox  did  not  object  to  die 

opoQ  the  commissioners  of  the  trea-  appointment  of  a  trustee,  and  Mr. 

SQiy:  he  read  from  the  statute-  Rose   said   that    this  amendment 

hook  a  ptragraphy  which,  he  con-  would  do  away  his  objections  to 

tnided,  proved  that  the  office  of  au-  the  measure.     The  bill  was  ac- 

£tor  Was  designed  to  be  a  check  cordingly  brought  up,  and  read  a 

npon  the  issue  of  money  voted  for  first  and  second  time,  and  ordered 

00*  service  to  the  use  of  another,  to  be  committed  on  the  next  day. 

^  not  as  a  check  upon  the  com*  It  was  at  length  passed  in  both 

toissioners.      He   saw  no  reason  houses,  under  the  title  of  A  bill  for 

^y  a  deputy  might  not  be  ap-  empowering  the  auditor  of  the  ex- 

pointed :  no  evil  could  arise  from  chequer  to  nominate  a  trustee  tp 

^  appointment  of  a  deputy,  that  execute  the  duties  of  the  ofHce,  &c. 

Would  not  equally  arise  from  the  From  the  4'th  of  Feb.  to  tbs 

appoiatment  of  the  original.  There  10th,  the  business  in  both  houses 

"^indeed  at  former  periods  been  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 

«  practical  objection  to  the  appoint-  be  recorded  in  chis  brief  historical 

>»ntt  of  the  tame  person  to  both  sketch  $    it  related  to   matters  of 

pfices,  which  did  not  at  present  ex-  form,  and  to  the  issuing  of  writs 

ut  I  the  auditor  of  the  exchequer  for  members  in  the  place  of  those 

Md  a^ercentaj^  on  the  money  ia-  who  had  accepted  of^  places  of  pro- 

^^  at  bad  now  a  fixed  lalary*  fit  in  the  new  administration. 
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On   the   lOtli,    Mr.   Whitbread  peachmcnt     witnesses,    indemnity 

moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  bill"  should  be  read  a  second  time 

to  indemnify  all  such  persons,  as  on  tlie  Monday  followinjj. 

'  should  be  required  to  give  evidence  Lord  Hawkesbury  did  not  THean 

on  the  impeachment  of  lord  Mel-  to  c»ppose  the  motion,  but  wished 

ville,  and  who  had  served  under  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house 

him  in  the  navy  office.     The  reason  to  the  bill  which  had  already  been 

"that induced  him  to  bring  forward  before  th^ house,  and  which  went 

this  motion  was,  that  several  law-  to  indemnify   persons  giving  evi- 

yers  had  given  it  as  their  opinion,  dence  on  the  impeachment  of  lord 

tliat  questions  which  Mr.  Trotter  Melville,  both  from  criminal  and 

would  be  required  to  answer,might,  civil  suits.     With  respect   to  the 

'if  answered,  expose  him  to  the  dan-  civil  indemnity,  certain  questions 

gers  of  a  prosecution.     To  obviate  had  been  referred  to  the  judges, 

this    difficulty,    a  bill    had    been  widi  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 

brought  in  to  indemnify  persons  in  persons  were  legally  justified  in  re- 

tliat    situation    from    the     conse-  fusing  to  answer  questions,   there^ 

quences  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  suit  of  which  might  subject  them 

At  the  instance  of  sir  William  El-  to  a  civil  suit.     The  judges   not 

ford  it  was  intended  to  extend  to  ci-  having  answered  the  questions,  he 

vil  as  well  as  criminal  prosecutions,  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be 

The  lords,  however,  struck  out  the  advisable    now    to    refer    similar 

part'  that  related  to  civil  suits,  an«l  questions,  for  die  opinions  of  that 

the  bill  itself  was  finally  rejected  in  learned  body,befOTe  they  proceeded 

the  Tomifions.    Anotlier  had  been  to  the  bill. 

adopted  as  far  as  related  to  criminal  After    some  observations  from 

prosecutions.    The  judges  had  been  lord  Holland,  on  the  necessity  of 

consulted,  but  had  not  given  their  having  the  opinions  of  the  judges 

cpinion  ;  it  was  however  of  great  as  speedily  as  possible,  it  was  agraed 

importance  to  the  ends  of  public  diat  they  should  be  ordered  to  at- 

justice  that  the  sentiments  of  the  tend  On  Monday.      On  that  day 

judges  should  be  known  before  they  they  were  all  present,  when 

proceeded  on  the  circuit ;  which  Lord  Eldon  called  the  attention 

was  the  more  requisite,  as  it  was  of  the  housie  to  the  bill,  which  he 

certain  that  the  evidence  of  Trorter  considered  as  an  rx  posi-facto  liw : 

was  indispensably  necessary.     He,  he  then  proposed  that  certain  ques- 

therefore,  after  some  other  remarks,  ilons  be  put  to  the  judges.     He 

moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  that  should  could  not  Jielp  observing,  that  the 

indemnify  persons  in  the  situation  principleof  the  bill  attempted  to  be 

of  Trotter  from  the  consecpiences  established,  claimed  the  most  seri- 

of  any  civil  suits,  to  which  they  ous  consideration  of  their  lordships, 

might  otherwise  be  liable.     The  lest  it  might  bring  down  upon  them 

motion  was  seconded  by  sir  Wil-  the  reproaches  of  posterity.     The 

liam  Elford;  when  leave  was  given  bill  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  liabf- 

to  bring  in  the  bill,  which  was  car-  lity  of  a  witness  to  answer  a  ques- 

ried  through  all  its  stages  in  the  tion  which  might  involve  him  in  a 

4iouse  of  commons,   and   on    the  t:ivil  suit.    It  was  the  first  lime  that 

12th  was  presented  to  the  lords.  he  had  heard  there  was  any  doubt 

In  the  house  of  peers  on  the  13th,  upon  the  subject,  although  he  was 

Iprd  Holland  moved  that  the  '<  im-  aware  that  there  was  high  legid 

'^  '  authority 
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ftncfaority  against  him.  He  wished,  quested  till  Thursday  se'nnight  to 
Iwwevcr,  their  lordships  to  be  fully  consider  of  the  questions  ;  which 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  bill,  was,  after  some  observations  from 
which  went,  as  it  mi^ht  happen,  tlie  lord  chancellor  Erskine,  agreed 
to  give  persons  sums  of  mqpey  ( for  to.  In  the  mean  time 
it  WAS  the  same  thing,  whether  the  Lord  Eldon,  on  the  2iih,  moved 
morey  was  actually  given,  or  whe-  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
ther  d»y  were  freed  liom  any  pro-  miitee  to  search  for  precedents  of 
cess  for  a  sum  claimed  by  the  pub-  bills  similar  to  that  in  question- 
lie,)  for  giviug  evidence  at  their  The  more  he  considered  that  bill, 
lordships*  bar  ;  and  not  only  were  the  more  it  ap|>earcd  to  liim  uiircn- 
such  persons,  on  that  account,  dis-  stitutional  and  unsafe  ;  it  weiii  to 
charged  from  any  process  on  ac-  give  a  degree  of  power  to  the  o:her 
count  of  debts  due  to  the  crown,  house  of  parliament  that  might 
but  from  any  process  on  account  prove  dangerous  to  die  liberties  of 
of  debts  due  by  them  to  individuals,  the  people,  and  repugnant  to  the 
He  saw  so  many  objections  to  the  ends  of  Justice  in  ma  tcrs  wlicre 
bill,  diat  he  could  not  help  recur-  their  lordships  were  to  si:  asjudgt^s. 
ring  to  the  speech  of  lord  Hard-  It  gave  a  power  to  prosecutors, 
wicke  upon  <i.  bill  of  a  similar  na-  which  prosecutors  should  never 
lure,  wbich  was  before  the  house  possess :  viewing  it  in  this  li  c'lt, 
in  the  year  1742,  when  that  great  be  thought  it  ex])edicnt  ihat  a  wom- 
manconcludedbyob«^rving,  "that  mittee  be  appointed  to  search  into 
he  would  much  rather  be  the  ob-  precedents  of  similar  bills,  in  order 
jcct  of  the  bill  than  tlie  author  of  that  from  their  report  some  light 
it."  His  lordship  c^mcluded  by  might  be  derived  to  guide  the  con- 
moving  to  refer  to  tJie  judges  three  duct  of  the  house*  on  the  present 
questions,  die  object  of  whicli  was  occasion.  This  motion  was  agreed 
tt' ascertain.  Whether,  according  to  to:  anj  on  the  '27th,  the  order 
la- ,  a  witness  had  a  right  to  demur  of  the  day  was  read  for  the  at^ 
to  the  answering  any  question,  re-  tendance  of  the  judges,  who  were 
levant  to  tiie  subject  under  in vesti-  ail  present,  to  :^ive  their  answers 
gAt'oii,  xhe  answer  to  which  n Jght  to  the  questions  referred  to  them  ; 
tend  to  aclcRowledge  a  debt  reco-  the  first  and  second  of  which  went 
vcribieby  a  civU  process?  or  which  to  enquire  whether  according  to 
-might  reader  him  liable  to  civil  law  a  witness  could  demur  to  an- 
fHocess  generally  ?  or  which  might  s^^er  a  question,  which  ml;»ht  reiv 
render  him  liable  to  a  civil  process  der  iiim  ii.ibl--  V)  :in  aciion  for  debt, 
at  tlie  suit  of  the  crown,  for  the  or  to  a  suit  for  tiie  recovery  ol  the 
profiis  of  any  public  money  con-  protits  of  public  moiicy  ?  and  the 
verted  to  his  own  use  ?  third  was,  to  aseei  t;iin  whether  a 

Lord  Holland  denied  tliat  there  witnt  ss,  who,  In  m.ilving  a  full  and 

'fas  nny  provision  in  the  bill  w!>ich  fair  disch^sure,  was  excused  from 

would  authorise  the  construction,  certain  debis,  could  not  be  legally 

ihat  a  witness  giving  evidence  un-  object«*d  to,  on  the  ground  of  his 

<ier  the  sanction  of  its  provisions  beinj^  intci  ested  I 

vould  be  thereby  exonerated  on  ac-  The  lord  chief  justice  Mansfield 

count  of  debts  due  from  such  wit-  delivered  the  opmion  of  the  judges, 

ftess  to  private  individuals.  which,  with  respect  to  the  first  twa 

The  judges,  being  applied  to»  le-  questions,  would,  he  feared,  leave 

D  4  their 
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their  lordbhips  in  nearly  the  same  that  given  verbally  by  the  lord 
state  of  doubt  in  which  they  were  chief  justice.  The  answer  to  the 
before,  the  judges  themselves  being  other  two  questions  stated,  that 
divided  in  opinion  upon  them,  they  were  so  general  in  their  nature 
Those  who  thought  that  a  witness,  that  the  judges  could  not  give  a  sa- 
in such  case,  could  not  demur,  tisfactory  answer 
might  be  prepared  to  giv6  a  deci-  Lord  Eldon  said  that  more  spe- 
sive  answer  J  but  with  respect  to  cific  questions  could  not  be  framed, 
those  who  were  of  a  contrary  opi-  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the 
nion,  that  opinion  was  qualified  by  case  which  was  to  come  before 
a  great  number  of  exceptions,  which  them  by  impeachment,  and  upon 
it  was  not  their  province  to  descant  which  their  minds  should  be  kept 
upon,  under  the  general  terms  of  perfectly  clear  till  it  came  before 
the  questions,  and  upon  which,  in-  them  in  evidence, 
deed,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  Lord  Holland  protested  against 
for  them,  under  a  general  question,  the  opinion  given  by  the  judges 
to  give  a  decided  opinion*  With  upon  the  fint  two  questions,  as  hi 
respect  to  the  third  question,  they  its  tendency  it  was  unconstitution- 
wcre  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  al.  He  did  not  conceive  that  it 
a  witness  in  the  situation  describ-  rested  with  the  learned  judges  to 
ed,  on  condition  of  his  making  a  say  tliat  a  question  referred  to 
full  and  fair  disclosure,  could  le-  them  was  too  general ;  they  were 
gaily  make  no  difference  with  re-  bound  by  the  practice  of  parliament 
spect  to  his  evidence,  he  being  to  give  a  specific  answer,  when 
bound  by  his  oath,  by  law,  mora-  their  lordships  required  one.  He 
lity  and  honour,  to  declare  the  conceived  that  the  house  had  a  right 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  to  an  'answer  from  the  learned 
but  the  truth.  judges  upon  any  abstract  point  of 

Lord  Auc  kland  ex  pressed  his  dis-  law,  and  that  such  an  answer  sliould 
appnintment  at  the  opinion  that  he  be  in  the  affirmative  or  negative, 
had  heard  from  the  judges,  which  In  this  case  the  answer  delivered 
he  had  expected  would  Jiave  been  v/W  ^oce  by  the  learned  chief  jus- 
decisive.  He  begged  leave  to  pro-  tice,  and  that  delivered  in  writing, 
pose  another  question,  *•  Whether*  were  at  variance.  From  the  for- 
according  to  law,  any  officer,  or  mcr  it  was  clearly  to  be  inferred 
ap^ent  employed  und9r  any  officer,  that  the  learned  judges  differed  in 
entrusted  with  the  application  of  opinion  respecting  the  answer  to  be 
public  money,  could  demur  to  an-  given,  while  the  paper  delrvered  in 
swer  any  question  relative  to  the  at  the  table  was  the  answ^er  of  all 
•  matter  in  issue,  the  answer  to  which  the  judges,  and  stated  that  which 
might  render  him  liable  to  an^  suit  he  N^'-as  anxious  should  not  be  con- 
respecting  the  application  of  such  sidcrcd  by  the  house  as  an  answer 
money  ?**  This  question  he  was  that  it  was  proper  to  admit, 
willing  to  withdraw,  if  any  other  Earl  Stanhope  said  his  noble 
noble  lord  suggested  a  better  mode  friend  had  mistaken  the  practice 
of  attainint^  the  same  object.  of  parliament :   it  had  been  con- 

The  answers  of  the  judges  were,  stantly  the  custom  in  the  case  of 

at  the  sujrgestion  of  the  clerk,  de-  Mr.  Hastings  to  refer  questions  to 

manded  m  writing.     The  answer  the  judges,  on  speciSc  points  and 

to  the  third  question  was  sinailar  to  individ^  cases.     He  could  not 

admit 
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idmit  the  propriety  of  reqnirtng  an 
answer  from  the  learned  judges  to 
a  question  respecting  an  abstract 
point  of  law.  Such  a  question 
might  involve  both  negative  and 
positive  relations ;  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  judi^es  to  give  a 
general  answer  of  Yes  or  No,  to  a 
qaesdon  that  might  admit  of  a 
thousand  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  lakl  down.  He  intended,  un- 
less it  were  done  by  some  other 
person,  to  propose  a  general  law 
upon  the  subject,  by  which  the 
evidence  given  by  a  person,  re- 
specting any  matter  in  issue,  should 
not  be  afterwards  made  use  of  in 
any  way  against  him. 

The  lord  chancellor  observed, 
that  it  was  clear  fix>m  the  statement 
of  the  learned  chief  justice,  that 
the  learned  judges  had  not  declined 
to  answer  the  question  on  account 
of  its  being  of  too  genend  a  nature, 
but  that  t£ey  had  difiered  in  opinion 
■widi  respect  to  the  subject  matter 
which  that  question  involved,  and 
ibcrtfore  they  could  not  return  a 
general  answer  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  He  looked  up  with  re- 
verence and  respect  to  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  and  w-shedfor  their 
opinion,  which  the  house  had  a 
ri.eht  to  demand.  The  variance 
between  the  irerbal  statement  of  the 
ch»tff  justice  and  the  answer  deli- 
vered m  at  the  'able,  was  obvious 
to  the  house ;  it  was  also  clear  that 
the  difiererce  of  opinion  among  the 
judgts  was  not  as  to  the  form  of 
the  qtieition,  but  upon  the  merits 
of  the  question  itself.  Under  tliese 
ciicunistances  he  thought  the  house 
'fas  entitled  to  call  for  an  opinion 
of  the  judges  delivered  Siriatim. 

Lord  GrenviHe,  Icrd  Hawkes- 
bury,  the  earl  of  Radnor,  and  lord 
Eldon— all  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  the  judges  should  be  heard  J^ 
via/im;  which  being  agreed    to, 


lord  Holland  moved  tliat  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  be  deferred  till 
Tuesday. 

On  the  28th,  after  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  business,  the  judges  proceed- 
ed to  deliver  their  opinions  on  the 
questions  referred  to  them.  Mr. 
baron  Sutton  was  understood  to 
say  that,  as  a  general  principle,  a 
witness  might  be  required  to  answer 
a  question  which  did  not  involve 
him  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  but 
which  acknowledged  a  debt  reco- 
verable  by  a  civil  suit.  Mr.  baron 
Graham  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  justice  Chambre  took  a  si- 
milar ground  of  argument,  con- 
tending that  a  witness  under  such 
circumstances  might  be  required  to 
answer,  otherwise  a  witness  could 
not  be  compelled  to  answer,  be- 
cause the  answer  might  afiect  his 
interests^  and  in  that  case  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  obtain  the 
truth,  or  to  do  justice  between 
party  and  party.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  there  were  exceptrons 
to  die  general  rule.  In  this  opinion 
Mr.  justice  le  Blanc  and  Mr.  jus- 
tice Lawrence  concurred. 

Mr.  justice  Grose  contended  that 
there  was  no  established  rule  of 
law,  nor  any  precedents  of  sufficient 
authority,  by  which  a  witness  could 
be  required  to  answer,  when  tlie  ef- 
fect of  that  answer  might  be  to  ren- 
der him  liable  to  a  civil  action,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  fbrced  to 
acknoSviedp:e  a  debt,  or  that  he 
was  wrongfully  in  possession  of  any 
pro^^erty,  or  to  make  any  other  ac- 
knowledgment injurious  to  his  in- 
tere<;ts. 

Mr.  justice  Rookc  concurred  i^ 
the  same  opinion  :  he  deprecated 
the  establishment  of  a^  principle 
that  should  compel  persons  to  make 
such  acknowledgments  as  might 
be  ruinous  to  themselves  and  their 
families,  while  on  the  othler  hand, 

in 
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inordcrto  avert  ^Qch  consequences,  that  might  subject  him  to  a  crvi! 
they  would  have  a  strong  tenipta-  action;  this  was  the  opinion  of  law* 
tion  to  perjury.     He  referred  to  the  yers  of  the  greatest  eminence  ;  it 
case  or  lord  Keith,  who,  being  un-  was  so  decided  by  lord  Kenyon,  in 
warily  led  to  acknowledge  having  a  case  whece  an  action  was  brought 
acted  erroneously  in  his  situation  by  a  person  against  another  who 
of  commander  in  chief,  was  after-  had  been  clerk,  for  money  alleged 
wards  subjected  to  a  verdict,  with  to  have  been  received  for  the  use 
10,000A  damages.  of  the  plaintiff.     After  a  variety 
Lord  EUenborough  moved  that  of  arguments  in  justitication  of  his 
the  further  hearing  of  the  judges  opinion,  he  concluded  by  asserting, 
should  be  postponed  till  the  next  tliat  a  witness  under  the  circum- 
^y — When  stances    mentioned  was  not  corn- 
Mr.   Baron  Thompson  said  he  pellcd  to  answer. 
<K>uld  find  nothing  satisfactory  on        Earl  Stanhope,  from  the  dlSe- 
the  subject  involved  in  tlie  ques*  rence  of  opinion   that    prevailed 
tions  referred  to  the  judges,  but  he  among  the  judges,  proposed  a  bill 
was  of  opinion  that  a  witness  un*  for  the  purpose  of  enacting    that 
der  the  circumstances    mentioned  the  evidence  given  by   witnesses 
sras  not  compellable  to  give  evi-  should  not  be  afterwards  made  use 
dence  of  facts  which  might  be  af-  of  against  themselves,  except  in 
tcrwards  used  against  himself.*  cases  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 
Mr.Justice  Heath  was  of  opinion        Lorid  Eldon,  after  the  bill  had 
that  witnesses  under  such  circum-  been  read  a  first  time,  said  he  con- 
stances  were  compellable  to    an-  curred  with  the  noble  earl  in  his 
swer.  opinion,  as  to  the  necessity  of  mak- 
Lord   chief  baron    Macdonald  ine  some  legislative  provision  upon 
deprecated  tlie  consequences  which  this  subject,  but  the  mode  of  doing 
would  ensue  from  the  establish-  it  must  be  matter  for  mature  deli- 
ment  of  such  a  principle,  as  that  a  beration.      He  did  not  tliink  the 
witness  was  not  compellable  to  an-  bill   proposed  by  the    noble  earl 
swer    where    that  answer    might  would  answer  the  purpose ;  as  in 
tend  to  acknowledge  a  debt  recb-  many  cases  it  would  be  of  no  con- 
verable  by  a  civil  suit ;  •  as  in  that  sequence   whether  (heir  evidence 
case  a  witness   interested   to  the  was  used  against  themselves ;  the 
amount  of  dve  shillings,   by  re-  very  disclosure,  in  many  instances, 
fusing  to  give  evidence,  might  de-  being  sufficient   to  point  out   the 
feat  die  just  claim  of  a  party  to  ten  means  by  which  such  facts  might 
thousand  pounds.     In  the  court  in  be  proved  in  another  manner.    He 
which  it  was  his  lot  to  preside,  it  was  aware  of  the  necessity  of  enact- 
would  also  be   productive  of  tlie  ing  some  legislative  provision  on 
worst  consequences,  as  in  revenue  the  subject,   as  now  the  question 
causes  witnesses  would  on  such  a  had  been  mooted,  and  the  opinions 
ground  very  frequently  demur,  and  of  the  judges  were   known.     He 
prevent  the  truth  from  being  as-  had  always  considered  the  law  to 
certained.  be,  that  witnesses  were  compella- 
The  lord  chief  justice  had  ever  ble  to  answer  under  the  circum- 
considered  it  as  an  established  point  stances  referred  to ;  such  he  be- 
of  law,   that  a  witness  was  not  lieved  was  the  opinion  of  lawyers 
compellable  to  answer  any  question  of  the  first  ^mineucef  and  he  had 

no 
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no  doubt  that  the  decision  of  lord  seven  were  for  the  affirmative  and 

Kenyon  was  wrong*  four  for  the  negative.     Upon  the 

The  lord  chancellor  coincided  in  authority  of  the  former,  he  had 

opinion  with  his  noble  and  learned  framed  the  bill   which  he  would 

inend,  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  now  present  to  the  house.     The 

legislative  provision,   but  thought  principle  of  it,  as  well  as  the  neces- 

the  present  bill  was  inadequate  te  sity  which  occasioned  it,    would 

die  purpose.     He  also  concurred  come  under  discussion  on  a  second 

i^ith  his  noble  and  learned  friend  reading,    when    he  understood  a 

in  his  opinion  as  to  the  law  with  noble  and  learned  lord  intended 

respect  to  the  questions  referred  to  to  propose  introducing  a  proviso 

the  judges.     He  hail  never  heard  into  it* 

a  single  doubt  started  on  the  sab-  Lord  EldoH  stated,  that  he  had 

ject ; — he  did  not  recollect  the  case  prepared  a  clause  •  to  save  the  law 

said  to  have  been  decided  by  lord  on  the  question.    He  had  no  doubts 

Kenyon.    He  was,  however,  per-  himself  upon  the  point ;  but  four 

fectly  convinced,  upon  the  circum-  of  the  judges  having  stated  that 

stances  stated  with  respect  to  that  the  general  proposition  admitted 

case,  that  the  decision  of  lord  Ken-  of  many  exceptions,  he  tliought  it 

yon  was  erroneous,   although   he  advisable    to    engraft    a    proviso 

always  looked  up  to  that  noble  and  upon  the  bill, 

leaned  lord  with  the  greatest  re-  Lord  Holland,  after  a  brief  de* 

vcrence  and  respect.  tail  of  tlie  progress  of  the  impeach'" 

Lord  Elienborough  wished  for  ment  tviinesscsf  indemnify  hill^  brought 

a  declaratory  bill  on  the  subject,  to  in  last  session,  and  of  the  bill  tnen 

which  earl  Stanhope  declared  him-  before   the   house,    concluded   by 

seU  inimical;  and  his  bill  was  or-  moving  to  discharge  the  order  for 

dered  to  be  printed.    .  summoning    their    lordships,    ob- 

Lord  Eldon  and  the  lord  chan-  serving  tliat  he  should  Hx  no  other 

cellor  agreed  to  prepare  a  declara-  day  for  the  second  reading,  until 

torybiu  on  the  subject:  and  on  the  something  definitive  was  done  re- 

7tb  of  March  specting  the  proposed  declaratory 

The  lord  chancellor,  quitting  the  law.     This  law  was  again  discussed 

woolsack,  observed  to  their  lord-  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  when  the 

<hips,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Lord  chancellor,  to  render  the 

opinions  delivered  in  that  house  by  security  of  witnesses   more  com- 

the  judges,  upon  the  questions're-  plete,  proposed  to  insert  the  words, 

ftmil  to  them,  he  had  thought  it  **  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  of  what 

bis  duty  to  introduce  a  bill  decla-  nature  soever,*'  instead  of  the  mere 

ratory  of  tlie  law  respecting  the  words  "  jjenalty  or  foifeiture." 

compelling  of  witnesses  to  give  evi-  Earl    Sumhope    tliought,    tJiat 

deuce.    A  difference  of  opiiyon  cer-  from  declaratory  bills,  like  the  pre- 

tainly  prevailed  among  the  judges;  sent,  many  evils  might  arise ;  and 

but  the  majority  was  so  great  in  that,  if  the  principle  were  admitted, 

favour  of  the  affirmative  of  the  pro-  bills  of  this  description  might  here- 

position  that  evidences  were  com-  after  be  obtained,  to  declare  that 

pellable,  that  he  took  that  to  be  to  be  the  law,  which  was  not  so : 

noW  the  recognised  principle  of  the  and  though  seven  of  the  judges, 

law.     Of  the  eleven  judges  who  as  well  as  the  noble  cliief  justice  of 

gave  their  opinions  in  the  house,  the  king's. bench,  had  stated  it  to 

be 
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be  the  latr,  yet,  if  the  opinions  of  troth,''  should  be  nad  a  second 
Bianj eminent  judgesjnow  no  more,    time  the  next  day. 
on  the  contrary  side  were  taken        March*  1 2.*-Lord  £ldon,  in  or* 
into  the  account,  they  would  be    der  to  save  the  exceptions  which 
found    to   constitute   a   majority,    existed    to   the   general  rule  laid 
Their  lordships  mieht  think,  per-    down  in  the  bill,  proposed  a  pro* 
haps,  that  he  intruded  his  opinions    viso,  the  first  part  of  which  enacts, 
on  legal  subjects.;  but  he  felt  con-    that  the  court  shall  not  repel  an  ob-^ 
£dent  in  his  owfi  knowledge,  hav-    jection  made  \>j  a  witness  to  an- 
ing, '  with  an  able  attorney  at  his    swer,  where  such  objection  is  made 
elbowy  read  through  the  whole  of    specially,  and  on  specific  grounds 
the  statutes,  from  magna  charta  to    stated,  but  shall  decide  on  such 
the  present  thne — ^a  piece  cf  drud-    objection  according  to  the  law  as 
gery  to  which,  he  would  venture  to    it  appears  to  them.     It  is  l^tly 
say,  no  one  who  had  heard  him    enacted,  that  a  witness  shall  not  be 
had  ever  submitted.    He  had  no    compellable  to  answer  any  ques- 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  what    tion  winch  he  could  not  be  com- 
the  bill  stated  to  be  law,  if  he    pelled  to  answer  as  a  defendantjii 
thought  the   house   would   afte;-    a  court  of  equity,  on  a  bill  being 
wards  pass  his  bill  for  the  protec-    filed  af^ainst  him. 
tion  of  witnesses.     He  moved  to        Earl  Stanhope  objected  to  this 
leave  out  the  declaratory  words  in    proviso,  which,  he  said»  instead  of 
the  bill.  declaring  the  law^  left  it  to  the 

The  lord  chancellor  objected  to    judges   of  each  court  to  decide 
the  polling  the  opinions  of  dead  as    what  was  law,  thereby,  instead  of 
well  as  living  judges,  for  the  pur-    removing  doubts,  rendering  them 
pose  of  as^certaining  on  which  side    still  more  doubtful.    He  also  con- 
the  majority  was  to  be  found,   as    sidered  the  clause  to  be  unconstitu- 
such  a  system  must  put  an  end  to    tional,  as  it  sent  the  judges  of  the 
the  jurisprudence  of*  the  country,    courts  of  common    law    to    the 
by  rendering  cf  no  avail  the  deci-    courts  of  equity,  to  learn  by  what 
sion  of  the  judges  in  any  case,  un-    law  thev  were  to  decide, 
less  they  were  supported  by  a  ma-        The  lord  chancellor  defended  the 
jorityof  the  opinions  of  judges  who    clause,  because,  as  from  the  opi- 
were  no  more.    He  would  give  up    nions  of  the  judges  there  were  ez* 
the  bill  altogether,  rather  taan  give    ceptions  to  the  general  rule,  it  was 
up  the  declaratory  part  of  it:  if  his    necessary  to  provide  against  them, 
noble  friend  would  turn  over  the    With  respect  to  courts  of  equity, 
statutes  again,  he  would  find  se-    the  law  of  evidence  was  the  same 
▼eral  acts  of  this  description,  where    in  those  courts  as  in  the  courts  of 
the    law,   upon    certam    subjects,    law,  and   therefore  the  objections 
having  fallen  into  doubt,  was  de-    upon  this  head  fell  to  tlie  ground, 
clarea,    in  order  to  remove    the    as  the  clause  merely  directed  in 
doubt.    After  a  few  more  words    fact  that  the  laws  of  evidence  shouU 
from  lord  Stanhope,  the  lord  chan-    be  resorted  to.^-Some  further  con- 
cellor,    and  lord   Auckland,    the    versation  ensued  between  several 
bill  was  passed,  and  was  ordered    of  the  peers,  when  the  clause  was 
to  be  reported  the  next  day.  received,  and  added  to  the  bill : 

Earl  Stanhope  then  moved  that    but  on  the  17th  of  March,  when  the 
his  bill*   **  for  the  difcovtry   of   business  was  ^ain  brouKht  under 

discussion. 
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^scusaon,   it   was    agreed,   after    practice  of  die  courts  of  equitf. 
much  debate,  to  commit  tl^  whole    The  objects  in  law  axi.d  in  equity 
of  tlic  proviso,  and  leave  the  bill    were  different.    In  equity,  the  pur- 
as  it  originaliy  scood,   merely  de^    pose  of  a  hill  was  to  compel  a  de- 
claratory of  the  law.     The  bill,    1«ndant  to  answer  against  himself, 
thus  amended,  was  finally  passed  .Inlaw,  the  object  w^is  to  protects 
and  sent  to  the  commons,   where    person  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  subject  of  the  proviso  clause    giving    evidence   against  himself. 
was  also  broo^t  forward  by  tl^.       The  prindplei  too  were  quite  dif- 
Master  of  the  rolls,   \vho  said    ferent;     and,     In4>ortant    as    he 
Aat  the  obicct  of  the  bill  was  09    thought  it  was  that  this  bill  sliould 
declate  thelaw  as  it  had  been  deli*    pKss,  he  would  much  raUi4?r  that  it 
Tercd  in  the  opinions  ot'  the  ma-    should   be   rejected,    tliaa  that  it 
jority  of  the  judges.  They  declared    should  pass  with  this  proviso.  The 
that,  generally  speaking,  ultae&ses    bill,  as  it  stood,  expressed  the  opi- 
could  not  refuse  to  answer,  on  the    nions  of  the  judii^es.     It  provided 
ground  that  by  so  doing  they  would    th:it  a  witness  snould  not  be  e<x» 
subiecc  themselves  to  a  civil  suit,    cused  from  answering  sbtELY  on 
This  declaration  implied  exceptions,    the  grounds  that  the  answer  might 
diongh  it  was  not  mentioned  what    subject  him   to  a  civil  suit.     Bat 
they  were ;  it  was,  however,  neces-    there  were  exceptions  to  the  gene« 
tary  to  take  care  that  whatever  ex*    ral  rule,  and  these  were  left  open 
ceptions  existed   should  not  be  set    as  before. 

aside.  The  judges  had  given  their  The  attorney  general  contended 
Opinionwith  a  limitation:  in  the  bill  that  the  bill  did  not  express  the 
there  was  no  limitation.  The  only  sentiments  of  the  judges.  They 
limiiation  that  could  be  meant  by  had  given  their  opinion  with  a  qua*  ■ 
the  jadges  was,  that  tlie  rule  lification,  but  here  was  no  qualid* 
should  not  be  more  compulsory  on  cation.  Tlie  mocits  of  obtaining 
witnesses  in  a  court  of  common  evidence,  and  iK>t  the  rules,  were 
law,  than  upon  a  defendant  in  different  in  law  and  equity.  One 
equity  answering  a  bill.  To  make  buys  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
the  bill  conformable  to  the  opinion  anotlier  presents  an  equitable  title ; 
of  the  judges,  he  proposed  a  pro-  yet  in  equity  the  former  is  pro* 
viso,  stating,  first,  that  the  rule  tectcd*  It  is  the  same  in  the  courts 
ihoold  not  oe  more  compulsory  on  of  law;  but  the  origin  of  the  rule 
witnesses  in  a  court  of  law,  than  was  in  the  courts  of  equity,  and  die 
npondefendants  in  equity.  And,  exceptions  consequently  originated 
secondly,  that  the  judges  were  to  there,  for  no  grounds  were  to  be 
decide  with  respect  to  exceptions,  found  for  them  in  law.  He  there- 
in the  same  way  as  if  the  act  hud  fore  supported  the  proviso, 
aotpassed.  The  master  of  the  rolls  agreed 

Ine  soh'citor  general  objected  to  tlirH  -the  judges  of  law  ought  not 
the  proviso,  because  he  thought  it  to  resort  for  rules  to  courts  of 
clear  that  a  court  of  law  ought  equity,  but  this  was  not  the  point : 
■oc  to  take  its  rules  of  evidence  the  object  was  to  declare  the  law 
from  a  cottrt  of  equity.  The  doc^  alccordmg  to  the  opinion  of  the 
trhies  of  equity  yere  of  a  compa-  jiidgeA  Now  the  judges  bad 
rattvely  modem  date:  those  of  meant  some  limitation,  and  the 
law  ought  to  stand  upon  their  own  rule  of  equky  was  the  onlf  ooe 
gmm^  vntbcoi  retaenoe  tp  Kh»  tbejr  could  aaeao,  for  (bene  was 
S  none 
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none  m  the  books  of  law.     He    questiohs  that  may  even  expose  him 
mentioned  two  cases  upon  which    to  a  civil  action.     The  words  of 
the  judges  seemed  to  rest,  and  in    the  bill  are,  That  a  witness  cannot 
these  it  was  determined  that  the  wit-    decline  to  answer,   «*  solely,"   be- 
nesses  could  not  be  compelled  to    cause  such  answer  might  eirpose 
answer  questions  to  which  a  de*.  him  to  a  civil  action.     The  word 
fcndant  in  equity  might   demur.    «*  solely"  left  the  question  still  open 
According  to  the  genius   of  the    to  the  judges,    and  did  not  take 
old    law,    no    man*  could  be    re-    away  any  of  the  exceptions  now 
quired  to  answer^  where  the  an-    existing.    A  witness  might,  after 
swer  might  prove  a  debt  against    the  passing  of  this  act,  decline  to 
himself,  more  than  in  cases  where    answer  a  question,  not  solely  be* 
it    might    prove   him    guilty    of    cause  it  would  expose  him   to   a 
felony.     Tlie   object  of  the  Eng.    civil  action,  but  because  it  might 
lish  law  was  not  to  reduce  a  'per-    expose  him  to  a  particular  sort  of 
son  to  the  dilemma  either  of  ac-    action,    from  which  he  was   pro- 
cusing  himself  or  of  being  guilty  of    tected  by  the  rule  as  it  stands  at 
perjury.      In  equity,  a  defendant    present,    subject  to  the  exceptions 
was  required  to    answer    against    which    the   judges    meant.      The 
himself;  but  there  were  exceptions    passing  the  act  in  its  present  ^hape 
to  the  rule.  This  bill  went  further,    vould  only  establish  the  present 
and  allowed  no  exceptions.     Ac-    rule,  but  would  not  take  away  any 
cording  to  the  law,  no  man  could    of  the  existing  objections.     He  be- 
be  forced  to  answer  in  a  case  where    lieved  the  opmion  of  the  judges  to 
lie  might  be  exposed  to  risk  of  any    be  ri^ht,  but  his  opinion  could  add 
sort.      The  rule  then   was  found    nothing  to  the  weight  of  their  au- 
in  ^equity,   and  the  judges  them-    thority.     He  knew  that  there  had 
selves  had  gone  to  equity  for  it,    been  at  all  times  excellent  judges, 
and  he  only  followed  them  •  there,    attached   to  the  common  law  of 
As   to   tlie  law-judges   going   to    England,  and  who  would  not  tra- 
equity,  the  statute  of  uses  forced    vel  into    the  courts  of  equity  to 
them  to  go  there ;    for  what  did    learn  the  principles  which  "were  to 
ihey  know  of  uses  till  they  found    determine  the  admission  of   evi- 
them  in  Chancery  ?  dence  at  law.     In  the  present  in* 

Mr.  Pcrcival  thought,  tliat  the  stance,  the  twelve  judges  who 
declaratory  law  would  go  beyond  had  delivered  their  opinions  stated 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  and  nothing  of  the  practice  of  the 
therefore  agreed  to  the  propriety  courts  of  equity }  he  presumed, 
of  adding  the  proviso,  if  the  bill  therefore,  that  their  opinions  were 
was  to  pass.  merely  declaratory  of  the  rule  of 

•  Mr.  Fox  was  satisfied  that  it  evidence  at  law,  and  he  should 
.  would  be  better  that  the  bill  should  thinij  •  it  acting  contrary  to  thefr 
not  pass,  than  pass  with  surh  a  opinions  to  introduce  a  proviso  of 
proviso,  He  agreed  that  this  bill  a  different  nature.  A  proviso,  to 
was  of  peculiar  importance,  both  the  same  effect  as  that  now  pro- 
because  it  was  respecting  a  rule  of  posed,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
daily  -  application,  and  because  house  of  lords,  and  was  at  first 
there  was  a  great  difference  of  opi-  received;  but  \u  was  afterwards 
nion  respecting  it.  The  judees  debated,  and  the  sense  of  that 
had  expressed,  that  «  gener^iy"  house  was  so  decidedly  against  it, 
a   witness  is  obliged   to-  answer   that  it  was  withdrawn*    He  sai^ 

the 
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die    proviso     ixras    useless,    and  retract   the   measure   which   hac| 
thought  it  was  highly  necessary  caused  so  much  anxiety  and  dls* 
that  the   law    should    be  settled  trust,  viz.  the  appointment  of  the 
upon  this  point.  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  considered  the  king's  bench  to  be  one  of  his  ma-» 
bill  in  no  other  light  than  as  de-  jesty's  cabinet  ministers.     Failing 
cjantory  of  what  the  majority  of  in  these  efforts,  he  considered  it  to 
the  judges    had    decided    to    be  be  his  duty  to   introduce  a  mo- 
the  law  upon  the  case,  and  so  far  tion  upon  the  subject,  not  for  the  * 
he  certainly  approved  it ;   but,  at  purpose  of  embarrassing  his  ma- 
the  same  time,  he  thought  it  be-  jesty's  ministers,  or  impeding  their 
hpvcd  the  house  to  exercise  the  ut-  measures,   but  in  order  to  bring . 
most  caution  in  adapting  any  pro-  into  discussion  a    great  constitu- 
Tito,  by  way  of  qualification,  with-  tional  question.     With  respect  to 
out  being  sure  that  it  was  a  species  the  question  itself,  it  liad  been  ad- 
of  qualification  reserved    by  the  mitted  that  lord  Ellenborough  was 
jaJges  in  laying  down  the  general  one  of  the  members  of  what  was 
principle.    The  committee,  before  called  the  cabinet,   in  support  of' 
they  adopted  any  amendment  of  which  the  case  of  lord  Mansfield' 
ihnt  rxjrt,  should  be  convinced  that  was  quoted  as  a  single  precedent ; 
it  v~as  coincident  with  the  opinions  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
d  the  judges.     He  was,  therefore,  circumstance  of    his  being  chief 
decMedly  against  the  proviso.  justice  and  cabinet  minister  at  the 
The  question    being  then  put  same  time  had  clouded  the  lustre  of 
upon  the  proviso  clause,    it  was  his  name,  and  l.iid  him  open  to  at-, 
carried  in  the  negative ;  and   the  tacks  to  which  he  would  not  other* 
bill  being  gone  through  was  or-  wise  have   bten  liable.      Such   a 
dered  to  be  reported  next  day  :  and  measure  in  its  principle  appeared 
on  the  28th  the  solicitor  general  to  be  utterly  unconstitutional.  The 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the 
third  reading  of  this  bill,  when  a  legislative  and  executive  power, had 
Wg,  learned  and  elaborate  discus-  always  been  considered'by  the  best 
sioii  took  place,  which  it  is  not  ne-  writers  as  e<;sential  to  the  existence 
cessary  to  detail.     The   bill  was  of  public  liberty  and  the  welfare 
then  passed.  and  happiness  of  a  state.    On  this 
On  the  3d  day  of   March  the  subject    Montesquieu    had    dwelt 
earl  of  Bristol  made  a  motion,  of  with  peculiar  emphasis.     To  blend 
which  he  had  given  previous  no-  and  amalgamate  in  the  same  per- 
ticc,  respecting  lord  Ellcnborough's  son  the  judicial  and  executive  func- 
seat  ill  the  cabinet.     He  assured  tions,  must  in  many  cases  be  pro- 
their  lordships  that  he  was  not  ac-  ductive  of  the  most  serious  conse- 
tuated  in  this  business  by  any  nar-  ouences,   while  at  the  same  time 
row  sentiments  of   party  feelin;^,  the  public  could  tKver  feel  satisfied 
bat  that  he  was  influenced  entirely  with  the  justice  administered  under 
bf  his  veneration  and  regiitd  for  such    circumstances.      The    chief 
the  constitution,   and  his  anxiety  justice  might,  as  a  cabinet  mini stcr, 
forihepublic  welfare;  nor  would  he  concur  in  ordering  a  prosectttion 
have  brought  forward  any  motion,  for  a  libel  upon  his  majesty's  mi- 
could  he  have  induced  his  majesty's  nisters,    and  afterwards,  as  chief 
^JJiusters  by  private  application  to  justice,  bave  to  try  the  very  person 
6  against 
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agsibist  whom  he  had  ordered  a 
prosecution;   and  thi$,   too^  for  a 
a  lib«l  on  hinssclf,  as  one  of  the 
XBUii^tcrs.     It  might  be  said  that 
the  iury  woujd  decide  on  the  cuse ; 
the  punishment,  however,  must  be 
njeted  out  ky  the  very  chltf  justice 
who  was  Jumsejf  the  party  libelled, 
}}#    processed    against    the    dan* 
gerous  tendency  of  such  a  princi- 
ple, to  the  extension  of  whi  Ii,-  if 
QDce  adn)itted»  there  could  be  no 
limit      If   it  could   be  admitted 
that  the  chief  justice  might  be  a 
cabinet  miflister,  the  same  principle 
might  be  extended  to  all  the  judges 
of  die  courts  at  law,  and  thus  every 
dSstiDction  between  the  judicial  and 
executive  functions  would  be  com- 
pletely at  an  end.     In  delivering 
these  opinions,  he  meant  nothing 
personal  to  the  present  chief  jus- 
tice, for  whose  character  he  had  tlie 
highest  respect ;  he  knew  that  the 
conduct  of  that  noble  and  learned 
judge  could  not  in  the  sli>;htcst 
disgree  be  influenced  by  his  situa- 
tion zs  cabinet  minister;    but  it 
was  not  enough  that  he  was  of 
this  opinion,  or  that  their  lordships 
were  of  that  opinion,  but  the  pub- 
lic should  be  satisfied  th;a  there 
was  no  ground  for  suspecting  that 
justice  might  not  be  duly  admi' 
nistered.    His  ideas  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject   were    sanctioned    by    judge 
jQlack^tone,    who    had    expressed 
himself  clearly  and  decidedly  upon 
tl)e  subject,  and  who  declared  Uiat 
the  judicial  ought  to  be  kept  entire- 
ly separate  and  distinct  rrom  tlie 
legislative  and  executive  functions, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion and  preserve  entire  the  liberties 
ef  the  people.     His  lordship  con- 
cluded by  moving  That  it  is  inex*. 
pedient,  and  derogatory  to  the  con- 
stttutional   administration  of  jus 
lice,  to  summon  to  any  committee 
or  assembly  of  the  privy  council. 


aty  of  the  judges  of  his  majesty's 
courts  of  common  law. 

Lord  St.  John  thought  that  the 
present    motion    would    afford     a 
good  opportunity  for  icmoving  all 
objections,  and  of  silencing  (wcry 
alarm  which   lord  Ellenhoroiigh's 
appointHKnt   could  possibly   have 
caused.     He  dould  not  help,  how- 
ever,   expressing  his  surprise  that 
the  noble  earl  should  assert  that 
diere  existed  only  a  single  prece- 
dent ;  there  surely  were  many  :  but 
he   must   first  compViin   tljat   the 
quest' on  was  rtierely  an    abstract 
qufstion.     It  stated  the  existence 
of  no  real  evil ;  it  dwelt  only  upon 
the   'apprehensions  that  some   evil 
might  result  fi om  it.     To  agitate, 
tbciefore,  a  mere  abstract  questioa 
of  such  a  nature  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  not  only  idle  but  injudi- 
cious,  and  may  give  rise  to  difH- 
culties  of  which  the  noble  mover 
is  not  aware.  Such  questions  should 
not   be  incautiously  or    wantonly 
indulged    in.      For  his   part,    he 
looked  only  to  the  statutes  for  the 
law  of  the  hind ;  and  if  hq  found 
they   warranted   the   appointment 
in  question,  and  that  there  was  no 
room  for  public  alarm,  no  discus- 
sion of  a  mere  speculative  nature 
should  prevent  him  from   giving 
his  negative  to  the  motion.      He 
should  not  ransack  former  times 
for  precedents  to  justify  the  ap- 
pointment ;  he  would  refer  to  the 
precedents  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
luti7)n  and  sub<;equent  to  that  pe- 
riod. He  should  refer  the  noble  earl 
to   the  authority  of  sir  Edward 
Coke,  and  there  he  would  see  that 
not  only  the  moitt  eminent  lawyers 
were  consulted  upon   matters    of 
law,  but  also  on  the  gravest  mat- 
ters of  high  state  policy.    To  con- 
sult the  chief  justices  on  such  points 
was  then  no  novel  matter,  indeed 
they  were  among  the  chief  advisers 

of 
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^•f  the  ctown.  The  noble  lord  Cook  he  could  be  that  it  was  not  merely 

a  short  review  of  what  regarded  the  die  simple  administration  of  justice 

question  froni  the  tiitte  of  Edward  that  could  secure  the  right,    and 

the  third;  and  areiied  that  throngh-  satisfy  the  itiinds  of  the  people  i 

out  the  whole  period  the  privy  coun-  they  anxiously  looked  to  its  pure 

ril  was  constituted  nearly  as  it  is  at  slnd    unsuspected    administration^ 

present.     Let  the  situation  of  sir  and   from   such    principles   aloife 

Francis  North  be  recollected,  and  could  they  confidently  rely  upon 

that  of  almost  every  one  of  the  the  due  preservation  of  their  rights 

chief  justices  of  the  common  pleas,'  and  liberties*     Such  were  his  feel-> 

all  of  whonH  invested  with  the  same  ings   and  opinion   respecting   the 

]n^ensions«  were  members  of  the  character  which  the  administfators 

privy  council.     If  We  referred  to  of  justice  should   he  thought  to 

the  time  of  queen  Anne,  the  same  possess,  and  those  he  was  equally 

practice  prevailed,  and  the    lord  satisfied  were  the  sentiments  of  his 

chief  justices  of  both  benches  were  nnble  and  learned  friend.     Lord 

appointed  members, of  the  execu*  Mansfield>  it  is  true,  had  been  a 

tive government:  Could  it  therefore  member  of  wllat  is  cidled  the  cabi- 

be  said  that  the  case  was  reduced  net ;    but  this  very  circumstance 

to  the  authority  of  a  single  prece-  hung  like  a  Weight  upon  that  great 

dent?  But  if  arguments  of  a  simi-  man  for  nearly  thirty  years  of  his 

lar  tendency  were  to  be  looked  for  life,    and  his  opinions  respecting 

fromanalogyy  they  would  occtir  7h  the  habeas  corpus  had  created  a 

abundance.     Upon  a  general  sur-  jealousy  not  easily  allayed*      On 

"^ey,  therefore,    of   the  question,  the  point  of  the  expediency  of  the 

there  could  be  -found  nothing  in  appointfnertt  rtiuch  might  be  said* 

preccdentj   of   in  practice^   or  in  When  he  in  his  capacity  of  attor- 

inalogyi  that  fumiihed   any  just  ney  general  had  to  contend  against 

rroaiiSfot  the  noble  earl's  motion  i  sedition    and    treason^    had  "those 

ne  therefore  hoped  that  he,  would  cases  been  tried    in  the  cotiit  of 

withdraw  it.  4cing's  bench,    what   would   have 

Lord  Eldon  Would  not  argtje  been  "  the    conduct    of    the    lord 

this  question  imder  any  personal  or  chief  justice  had  he  been  a  mem- 

political    bias.      Sooner    than    be  ber    of     the    cabinet  ?     Were  he 

supposed  to  be  actuated  by  disre-  not  to  attend    the  ptivy    council 

spect  towards  the  noble  and  learned  Wliere  evidence  was  taken  on  these 

lord  whom-' it  more   particularly  cases,  then  he  would  have  been  a 

concerned,  he  should  wish  td  have  minister   without    performing    his 

been  absent  altogether   fr«  m    the  duty  as  such  ;  or  if  he  did  not  ar- 

dtscussioft  J     but    he  felt   himSelf  tend    the   king's  bench?    then   he 

bound  in  duty  to  be  pres(?rit>  and  would  have  oinitied  his  duty  as  :i 

he  thought  thstt  the  appointment  in  j^dge,    when  the  characters  and 

qnestioQ  wSi  lincotistitutioiial.     It  the  lives  of  his  fcllnv/isuhjecis  were 

'"rasacktiowledged  Hot  to  be  illegal,  at  stake.     Should  he  be  called  on, 

bnt  perhaps  what  Was  legal  might  like  lord  chief  justice  Eyre,'    first 

•^ot  always  be  constitutional  :    on  to  be  c^onstiked  on  the  steps  to  be 

Ihi'se  points,ho^ever,  hecould  abide  taken,  and  tlien  to  sit  in  judgment 

^y  the  decision  of  the  learned  lord  upon    the    persons     accused,     he 

himself.     He  wits   confident  thAt  should  feel  reason  to  hesitate ;  in^ 

^?  learned  lord  tvas  as  sensible  as  di^ed    hd  could    never   think   this 

1H)0.  E               conduct 
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ccnidact  die  iticst  honourable  part 
of  d)at  leanied  lord's  life. 

The  earl  of  Carlisle  thought  the 
presient    motion    had  an  '  obvious 
tendency  to  throw  discredit  upon 
die    present    admtntstration,    and 
weaken  the  confidence  so  justly  re* 
posed  in  them.     Upon  this  ground 
he  had  a  right  to  take  liis  stand  ; 
and  when  an  administration  had 
been    formedy     comprising    such 
great  and  splendid  talents,  he  had 
a  right  to  say  that  ao  motion  ought 
to. be  brought  forward  on  light  and 
trivial  grounds,  diat  could  tend  to 
throw  discredit  upon  their  conduct. 
He  therefore  objected  to  the  mo- 
tionf  because  it  could  be  productiTe 
of  no  good,  and  might  tend  to  ex* 
cite  doubt  and  distrust  in  the  minds 
of  die  people.    The  motion  there- 
fore was  improper:   if. there  was 
no  eyil  existing,  it  was  improper  to 
•excite,  doubt  and  distrust ;  and  if 
there  was  an  evil,  it  proposed  for 
it  no  remedy.     It  frequendy  hap- 
pened that  writers  made  use  of  ge- 
neral expressions,  without  consider- 
ing all  die  consequences  to  which 
they  might  lead.     Thuj,  with  re» 
spect  to  die  ciuotatton  from  Black- 
uoae,    stating    diat    the   judicial 
funeticiDs  ought  to  be  endrely  sepa- 
rated,--—such  a  separation  was  well 
known  not  to  lie  admitted  in  the 
constitution   of    England.      Inde- 
pendently of  chief  justices  having 
been  peers  and  legislating  in  that 
1 10 use,   die  house  itself  united  in 
its  own  body  the  legisladve  and 
judicial  functions,     l^'hcre  was  no 
end  to  the  consequences  of  spccu- 
Litive  dieorics  of  this  kind,  which 
merely  asserted  abstract  proposi- 
tions without  affording  any  conclu- 
sien  applicable  to  puiposes  of  real 
utility. 

Lord   Borinpdon  urged  the  in* 
compatibility  of  the  two  offices  of 
cabinet  minister  and  cbicf. justice, 
.      .  .  1 


to  be  not  merely  a  circnmsCance 
discernible  only  -by  refined  mindi, 
but  which  was  obvious  to  the  most 
common  observer.  Much  anxiety 
and  distrust  had,  he  contended, 
been  excited  in  die  public  nund  by 
the  appointment  of  lord  EUenbo* 
rough  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinef^.and 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  al- 
lay diese  feelings.  After  other  in. 
stances  referred  to  by  hts  lordship, 
It  waswell  knowni  he  satd»  that  the 
judges  of  the  courts  of  coamum 
law  held  their  offices  for  life,  or  at 
least  could  only  be  remov^  for 
misconduct.  It  might  happen  that 
a  |udge,  who  was  also  a  cabinet 
minister,  might  in  his  office  of  judge 
administer  justice  with  unsullied 
honour  and  unimpeochstble  integri- 
ty, but  who»  as  one  of  the  king's 
ministers,  misfat  be  impeached  at 
their  lordshtpr  bar  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors :  he  would  then 
be  placed  in  the  sinmlar  situation 
of  attending  half  his  time  as  a 
judge  upon  die  bench  to  administer 
iustice,  and  die  other  half  at  their 
lordships^  bar  in  his  own  defence. 

Lord  Sidmouth  was  convinced 
that  this  question  might  be  fairly 
met,  afkd  put  an  end  to»  upon 
broad  constitutional  '  princtpkSk 
He  admitted  that  the  noble  earl 
(Bristol)  was  actuated  by  the 
purest  and  most  disinterested  mo- 
tives ;  but  he  could  t|Ot  help  de- 
precating, any  motion  which  went 
to  deprive  his  majesty  of  the  ad* 
vice,  and  assistance  of  the  chjef  jus* 
tice  of  the  kind's  bench,  which  in 
the  present  instance  might  be 
deemed  a  great  puUic  ciilamity. 
The  prece<&ii5  sdready  adduced 
had  completely,  in  his  opinion, 
established  the  {yinciple  of  the 
chief  justice  being  called  to  advise 
and  assist  in  the  council  of  his  ma* 
jesty ;  and  it  tv*  s  remarkable  that 
in  the  reign  of  queep  Anue  the 

chief 
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chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  of  our  history,  nor  of  any  specific 
Was  not  only  an  adviser  of  the  danger  imputed  to  a  practice  which 
council  of  regency,  but  one  of  the  had  subsisted  from  the  earliest  times 
council  of  regency  itself,  which  to  the  present  moment.  *«  I  came 
was  to  exercise  the  functions  of  down,  however,"  says  his  lordship,. 
royalty.  He  should  therefore  con*  **  to  this  house,  not  without  expecta^  * 
ceire  himself  to  be  acting  upon  tion  that  I  might  hear  from  no- 
the  ioondest  constitutional  princi-  ble  and  learned  lords  what  had 
pies  in  giving  the  motion  his  de-  escaped  my  researches ;  and  here 
cided  negative.  I  find  that  not  a  single  circumstance 

Lord  Midgrave  said  it  was  a  pe*  can  hs  adduced  from  whence  dan- 
culiar  circumstance  that  the  pre-  ger  may  be  inferred;  no  present 
sent  administration,  which  had  to  abuse,  no  existing  evil  has  been 
boast  Itself  of  containing  all  the  pretended.  The  noble  and  learned- 
^eat  and  eminent  talents  of  the  lord  (£ldon)  has  admitted  -that 
lution*  should  have  thought  it  n&>  the  appointment  is  legal ;  he  did 
cessary  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  not.  say  it  was  unconstitutional, 
make  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's  but  inexpedient.  It  is  therefore 
bench  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  the  learned  lord's  opinion  that 
Tney  could  not  want  him  on  the  the  king  may  constitutionally  do 
score  of  political  assistance,  nor,  in .  that  which  he  ought  no:  to  do  ;  and 
trutht  could  he  have  been  able  to  the  clear  result  of  that  opinion 
devote  much  time  to  political  stu*.  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  expedient  for 
dies.  The  situation  of  a  cabinet  this  house  to  censure  the  king  for 
minifter  was  indeed  totally  income  the  lefi^  and  constitutional  exer- 
patible  with  that  of  chief  jtisdce ;-  cise  of  bis  royal  prerogative.  I 
Moce  to  mix  with  the  provisions,  learn  from  the  noble  mover,  that  it. 
inquiries  and  directions  for  a  pro*  is  expedient  to  wrench  from  the 
secution,  was  inconsistent  with  an  king's  hands  an  acl^owledged,  un* 
unprejudiced  trial  afterwards.  A  abused  prerogative  for  ever,  be- 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  cause  some  passages  in  Montes* 
holds  a  situation  independeody  of  quieu  and  Blackstone  have  alarmed 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown  :  not  so  his  imagination  with  inexplicable 
a  member  of  the  cabinet.  Sup*  dan^s  ;  but  the  learned  chief 
pose  then  that  an  address  should  justice  is  not  by  his  appointment 
be  presented  to  the  throne  to  dis-  such  a  minister  of  state  as  Black* 
miss  the  noble  lord  from  his  pre*  stone  describes,  and  does  ivit  come 
^ence  and  councils  for  ever,  with  wtthtn  the  scope  of  his  observa* 
what  ^race,  after  his  dismission  tion.  The  same  writer,  in  another 
from  the  cabinet*  could  he  retam  his  passage,  treating  of  the  councils 
^rtaation  as  chief  justice  :  of  the  provided  by  the  constitution  for  the 
king's  bench  ?  Upon  every  conside-  king,  mentions  the  judges  of  the 
ration,  therefore,  he  should  vote  courts  for  law  matters.  The  noble 
for  the  motion  of  the  noble  earl.        mover,  however,  thinks  that  tlie  king 

The  earl  of  Caernarvon  said  he  should  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
bad  paid  great  attention  to  the  sub-  law,  rather  than  consult  the  judgert 
iect,  the  importance  of  which  seem*  provided  by  the  constitution  for  his 
ed  to  diminish  in  every  step  of  the  advisers  in  this  matter.  The  noble 
.T^uiry.  He  could  find  no  trace  -  lord  objects  to  the  king's  advising 
U  an  objection  made  in  any  period    with  the  judges  in  his  ci.binet  coua* 
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cilf  though  he  has  reconciled  his  answering  the  leg.-il  questions  pnt 
mind  to  the  constant  appointment  to  tliem  ;  but  distinctlv  for  glvrnp; 
of  the  chancellor  to  that  siiaation>  bad  ad\'ice  and  biid  law,  to  tlie  sub- 
becauso  the  latter  holds  an  office  \'cr«on  of  the  constitution.  This 
during  the  king's  pleasure,  which  is  therefore  a  strong  instance  of  the 
the  former  do  not.  The  judges  unrcproved  exercise  of  the  royal 
are  also  of  council  to  the  house  of  iirerogative  at  tliat  early  period, 
lords,  and  may  be  of  the  privy  The  precedents  already' adduced 
council ;  in  both  these  situations  all  hare  filled  tlie  whole  intervening 
the  efiects  must  result  fi-om  the  space  to  the  late  instance  of  lord 
s'amc  person  holding  the  joint  situ-  Kenvon,  and  no  objection  to  the 
ation  of  counsellor  and  judge.  The  practice  has  been  pretended  in  that 
nobk  earl,  therefore,  would  not  ob-  whole  space,  except  in  the  case  of 
tain  for  the  constitution  thitt  melio-  lord  Mansfield  ;  bnt,  even  m  thisy 
ration  which  he  proposes  and  ex*  it  is  certain  thdt  the  ifnputation 
pects  from  his  motion  ;  for  it  would  neither  disquieted  lord  Mansfield, 
still  remain  inherent  in  the  priiici-  nor  piwentcd  lord  Kenyon's  ap- 
ples of  the  constitution,  in  tJie  privy  pointment," 
council,  in  the  king's  povner  rif  Lord  Auckland  gaw  a  concise 
oohsulting  the  judges  imiividually  historical  narrative  of  tlic  in^^rances 
and  collectively,  and  in  the  con-*  in  wiiich  the  ofHcc  of  chief  judge 
struction  of  the  house  of  lords :  a  had  been  joined  with  tl>at  of  privy 
total  alteration,  therefore,  in  the  council  or  statesman.  Lofli  Coke 
iVame  and  texture  of  die  constitu-  gave  an  account  of  the  memorablcf 
.  tion  must  follow^  to  give  effect  to  privy  council  of  twelve,  to  which 
his  motion.  It  .was  incumbdnttm  all  matters  of  state  wene  referred, 
the  noble  mover  to  have  Uiown  and  of  which  he  was  one :  and 
that,  at  the  period  of  the  rcvolutifJii,  fron^  the  earliest  mstance  on  record, 
a  specific  change  was  made  in  this  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
point,  before  he  could  he  cntitlcni  to  Hubert  de  Burg  the  grand  justi- 
bar  the  search  into  airtiquity.  I  ciar}'  was  also  prime  minister,  it 
will,  however,  mention  an  instance,  i*as  xkmo  invariable  custom  of  die 
which  I  thif)k  the  most  important  constitution  to  make  the  chief  jus- 
of  the  old^r  precedents,  and  which  tice  a  member  of  the  king's  council 
is  the  only  one  omitird  by  a  noWe  iii  all  matters  of  rstatc.  The  re\'o. 
lord.  It  is  drawn,  indeed,- from  lutiort»made  no  change  in  this'r^- 
turbulei  •  times,  but  the  vci^  tw*  spect.  Lord  Hardwicke  held  the 
bulence  strengthen^  the  inference  office  of  lord  diancellor  and  chief 
drawn  5'  I  refer  to  the  reign  of  justice  of  the  king's  bench  at  one 
Richard  the  second,  when  justice  and  the  same  time,  and  for  six 
Tresilian,  a  fa vouritie  imd  cabinet  mondis  he  sat ;  in  the-  c:fbtiiet.  It 
counsellor  to  diat  unfortunate  mo*  was  never  dien  considered  as  at 
nsirch,  if^as  impeached  by  the  com-  all  incompatible  with  the  principles 
mons  and  condemned  to  death.,  of  the  constitntiot).  Lord  Mans- 
Many  of  the  judges,  who  were  field  was  an  efficient  member  of 
consulted  npon  law  points,  were  the  cabinet  for  five  years  of  the 
also  impeached  and  foimd  gnilty  of  reign  of  George  the  second,  and  for 
treason  r  but  th^-  were  not  charged  !»tx  years  of  die  present  reign,  and 
the  one  for  sitting  in  the  cabinet  it  had  never  been  impnted  to  him 
though  a  jndge,  \\ov  the  others  for  as  an  impropri^y. 
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Lord  Ha\\  kesburv  spoke  apfamst  jud^  e  who  was  removable  at  plea- 
ihe  appointment,  because  he  s-.iid  it  sure.  The  privy  council  was  in 
was  caJailated  to  take  from  the  its  nature  a  judicial  court:  they 
just  authority  of  the  kir.g's  govern-  tried  questions  ot  different  s»Crts, 
ment.  For  the  noble  and  leumcd  but  in  all  the  committees  of  privy- 
lord  personally  he  had  the  highest  council  for  such  trials,  the  chief 
respect  and  reverence.  Ke  could  justice  of  die  court  of  kmg,\  bencb- 
fecl  no  other  than  joy  at  seeing  him  was  not  present, 
in  the  kin^:;'s  contid.'ntial  councils.  Lord  Holland  replied  to  the  dlf- 
It  was  <!nly  as  lord  cliief  justice  ferent  lords  wlio  had  supported  the 
that  he  objected  to  liim ;  he  saw  in  motion,  and  showed  tlie  many  in- 
his  mireu  character  of  politician  stances  of  judicial  characters  mixing 
and  judge  serious  ard  ;  Jar  ming  in-  in  the  executive  in  this  country; 
coovenieiices :  these  the  noble  lord  and  he  adduced  an  instance  in 
iilustratrd  by  exarriples.  It  had  tjcotland,  where  tlie  present  lord 
been  asked.  Why  begin  at  the  Re-  justice  Clerk  boasted  from  tl^e 
volution  i  Why  not  go  back  to  the  bench  of  being  a  colonel  of  volun- 
morc  remote  pr.rts  of  our  history  ?  teers  ;  and  when  a  dispute  belM-een 
Because  it  wa^  not  wise  to  go  back  two  members  of  his  regiment  came 
to  unsettled  times  for  precedents ;  to  be  soLmnly  tried  •  before  him, 
— becausfe,  before  that  time,  the  he  proposed  himself  to  throw  aside 
judges  were  not  independent  of  tlie  the  character  of  the  judge  an4 
crowTi ;  and  if  tiiey  did  not  go  back  settle  it  as  their  coloneK 
to  bad  times,  tjie  sole  instance  of  Lord  Grenvilledeclared^tliat  ha 
such  an  appoint n.ent  was  lord  alone  w.is  the  person  responsible  to 
Minsfield,  for  the  case  of  lord  the  country  for  the  written  advipo  ' 
Hardwicke  was  pot  to  be  men-  that  he  had  given  to  his  majesty  to 
doned  as  an  example.  In  that  case  call  lord  EUenborough  to  his  cbun- 
there  was  a  Special  cause ;  and  if  cilr.  It  was  legal,  constitutional, 
special  circumstances  could  be  men-  and  expedient.  He  had  done  it 
lioncd  as  a  reason  now,  tlieir  lord-  because  the  noble  lord  had  an  ele* 
jJa'ps  would  never  have  heard  of  vatcd  mindj_proper  for  the  difficidt 
the  present  motion.  Such  was  the  times  whi^IoW  bad  to  encounter ; 
case  in  17^8,  when  lord  Kenyon  a  firm  mind  to  meet  our  dangers^ 
was  summoned  to  the  cabinet ;  but,  and  an  unimpeachcd  character  in 
tip  to  the  present  instant,  lord  his  high  station  to  give  authority 
Mansfield  was  the  cmly  chief  justice  to  his  advice :  and  he  had  chosen 
who  had  ever  been  appointed  to  a  him  that  tiie  country  might  see,  in 
permanefit  place  in  the  cabinet ;  the  difficult  crisis  which  they  were 
and  he  knew  that,  at  a  late  peiiod  approaching,  that  they  would  have 
of  life,  when  that  noble  and  ve-  the  highest  legal  councils. 
nerable  lord  was  agsitn  invited  to  The  lord  chancellor  left  die 
take  a  seat  thcie,  he  declined  it,  woolsack,  nnd  spoke  against  the 
with  a  hintof  h:s  uneasiness  at  havr  motion.  He  wished  the  noble  earl 
injj  ever  been  drawn  into  the  situ-  who  brought  it  forward  would  fol* 
ation.  It  was  diiFerent  with  the  low  the  advice  that  had  been  given 
office  of  lord  chancellor  :  he  was  by  the  noble  and  learned  lortfwha 
properly  the  king's  adviser  in  mat-  followtd  him,  to  the  distinguished 
tcrsof  law,  his  jurisdiction  made  it  individual  who  was  the,ol>}o€C  of 
k*&  dangerous,  and  he  was  the  only  iti  vi>.  to  reflect,  and  change  hit 
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opinion.  Youncj^  as  he  was  in  that  the  independence  of  the  jndges 
house^  he  would  take  upon  himself  sliould  be  read.  Upon  this  act  he 
to  say  that  such  a  motion  had  never  should  take  his  stand.  He  looked 
been  made  in  it.  If  he  did  not  vote  upon  it  as  a  breach  of  this  act  te 
against  it,  he  should  think  th^t  his  appoint  any  judge  of  common  law 
majesty  could  not  better  exercise  to  an  office  of  emolument  or  power, 
the  prerogative  which  had  been  or  which  was  an  object  of  honour- 
alluded  to,  than  by  immediately  re-  able  ambition,  from  which  he  might 
moving  him  from  the  situation  be  removed  at  pleasure.  Such  an 
which  he  had  now  the  honour  to  appointment  tended  to  do  away 
hold.  The  motion  was  then  put,  that  independence  which  the  bill 
and  negatived  without  a  division,  was  designed  to  secure.  With  re- 
On  the  same  day,  in  the  house  gard  to  Uie  circumstance  of  there 
of  commons,  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope  being  no  salary  annexed  to  the  ap- 
hitroduced  the  discussion  of  the  pointment,  he  was  sure  tliat  could 
same  subject*  He  solemnly  dis-  nave  little  weight,  as  pecuniary 
claimed  any  disposition  to  throw  emolument  could  not  be  supposed 
impediments  in  tne  way  of  govern-  to  haVe  any  influence  upon  honour- 
ment  by  the  course  he  was  about  to  able  minds,  compared  witji  that  of 
pursue.  Although  it  happened  that  high  office  and  dignified  station, 
a  similar  motion  to  that  which  he  He  did  not  mean  to  propose  any 

?»roposed  to  make  was  to  be  brought  limitation  to  the  king's  prerogative, 
brward  tliat  day  in  another  place,  when  he  could  not  approve  of  the 
vet  he  could  assure  the  house  that  appointment  of  a  person  to  the  ca- 
ne did  not  act  tn  concert  with  the  binet  whom  he  regarded  as  disqua- 
noble  lord  who  was  to  originate  the  lified,  particularly  as  to  the  judicial 
business  there.  He  was  not  unfriend-  duty  that  he  would  have  to  execute 
ly  to  the  present  administration ;  in  that  situation.  No  such  officer 
but  the  question  to  which  he  was  ought  to  be  appointed  an  habitual 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  adviser  of  his  majesty.  It  was  con- 
was  exceedingly  interesting  to  die  trary  to  law  and  to  common  sense, 
country,  and  nad  excited  a  strong  tliat  the  same  person  should  be 
sensation  every  where.  He  could  judge  and  accuser ;  yet  a  chief 
have  wished  that  the  noble  and  justice,  who  had  a  seat  in  the  cabi- 
learned  lord,  to  whom  his  motion  net,  would  often  direct  prosecutions 
referred,  had  saved  him  the  pain  of  in  that  capacity,  over  which  prose- 
making  it  by  withdrawing  himself  cution  he  would  afterwards  sit  as 
from  tne  situation  in  which  he  had  judge.  Another  consideration  re- 
been  placed.  He  trusted  he  should  suited  from  the  particular  case  that 
be  able  to  prove  that  the  noble  lord  had  occurred  last  session,  when  the 
ought  not  to  occupy  such  a  place ;  house  directed  that  lord  Melville 
but  if  he  failed,  he  should  have  the  should  be  prosecuted  in  the  court 
consolation  of  aifording  gentlemen  of  king's  bench.  That  noble  lord 
an  opportunity  of  satiSying  the  had  been  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
house  and  the  public  on  a  subject  If  lord  £llenborou?h  had  been 
that  had  given  rise  to  so  much  treasurer  ofthenavy,ne  might  have 
anxiety.  Here  the  honourable  mem-  been  in  the  same  situation  ;  and  it 
ber  moved  that  the  king's  speech,  would  be  matter  of  doubt  whether 
and  the  act  of  parliament  in  conse-  he  could  be  removed  upon  such  an 
quence  of  that  speech,  for  securing  ohvigus  charge,  if  the  quamMu  te 
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Snse  geuetii  zppiled  only  to  his  cati"  from  his  officers  who  preside  in 
duct  in  the  character  of  judge,  his  courts  of  justice. 
He  was  at  a  loss  where  to  refer  for  2d.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opi- 
precedents  that  would  bear  on  the  nion  of  this  house,  that  the  mem- 
subject.  He  was  aware  that  the  bers  of  his  majesty's  privy  council, 
ca£e  of  lord  Mansfield  would  be  whom  his  majesty  directs  to  be  ha- 
app;:aled  to ;  but  it  was  well  known  bitually  summoned  to  his  cabinet, 
that  he  had  been  a  high  constitu-  are,  and  are  deemed  to  be,  his  cnn- 
lional  law)'er,  and  so  little  delicate  fidential  advisers  of  die  executive 
en  tliis  head,  that  he  felt  no  scruple  measures. 

to  sit  on  tlie  trial  of  lord  George  3d.  That  for  the  chief  justice  of 

Gordon,  under  whose  influence  the  the  king's  bench  to  be  in  the  prac- 

riots  had   taken  place  which  had  tice  of  attending  on  such  occasions 

produced  so   much   injury  to  die  is  highly   inexpedient,   tending  to 

public  and  to  the  noble  and  learned^  the  suspension  of  the  constitutional 

lord  himself.     He  then  came  to  execution  of  his  judicial  functions, 

the  precedents  on  the  other  side ;  and  to  render  the  administration  of 

they  all  knew  from  history  that  jusdce  less  satisfactory,  if  not  less 

Jeffcries, — ^who  was  full  as  good  a  pure. 

statesman  as  a  judge,  had  been  in  On   the  question  being  put  on 

diat  situation»  and  had  been  re*  the  Hrst  resolution^ 

moved  at  the  instance  of  that  house.  Mr.  Bond  hoped  that  he  should 

And  m  a  more  recent  instance,  the  be  able  to  persuade  the  house  chat 

house  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  there  was  nothing  solid  in  the  ob- 

the  removal  of  a  judo^e  who  had  jections  made  by  the  last  speaker  to 

sacrificed  his  independence  ^  by  ac-  theappointmeutof  his  noble  friend 

cepdng  an  office  dependent  on  the  to  the  cabinet.     He  admitted,  that 

board  of  controL    Here,  he  ob-  if  the  noble  lord  had  been  called  to 

served,  the  question  of  salary  had  a  situation   incompatible  with  his 

been  endrely  left  out  of  con§idera-  judicial  functions  ;  if  he  had  been 

tioo.    It  was  only  tlie  sacrifice  of  brought  into  an  office  that  would 

bis  independence!  by  accepdng  a  impede  the  administration  of  jus* 

place  from  which  he  was  remov-  tice  and  the  law-<-wh9tever  advan* 

able  at  pleasure.     His  objecdon  tagcs  might  be  derived  from  his 

did  not  apply  to  the  person  of  lord  eminent  abilities,  he  would  rather 

EUenboroughy  who  was    as  well  diey   should  be  all  for  i^ one   than 

qualified  as  any  man  to  be  a  mem*  such  consequences  should  be  pro* 

ber  of  the  cabinet,  were  he  not  al-  duced.     He  felt  that  the  admini- 

ready  disqualified  by  bearing  the  strati  on  of  justice  was  one  of  the 

office  of  a  common  law  judge.  The  greatest  blessings  any  country  could 

bonoorable  member  concluded  his  possess.;,  it  was  that  which  secured 

speech  by  nioving  resolutions  to  the  government  and  protected  the 

the  following  effect :—  people ;  but  he  wished  the  house 

1st  Resolyedy  that  it  is  the  opi-  to  consider  what  would  be  the  ef- 

oion  of  this  house,  that  it  is  highly  feet  of  calling  lord  Ellenborough 

expecyent  that  his  majesty's  mini-  to   tha  cabinet.     He  was  already 

st&sof  state,  and  confidendal  advi-  independent,  and  had  obtained  the 

Kt%  of  execudve  measures,  should  highest  rank  in  his  profession.    He 

be  kept  totally  disdnct  and  separate  stood  in  that  proud  and  exalted 
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situation  in  which  no  object  could  George  the  third,  to  show  the  ncm-^ 
be  presented  to  him  to  swerve  from  existence  of  that  jealousy  which  tv\ 
his  duty.  He  was  a  public  t:ha  the  present  time  began  to  display 
facter,  too,  more  under  the  obser-  itself.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  tho 
vation  of  the  public  than  any  indi-  third  it  was  enacted,  that  the  chan- 
vidual  In  the  nation.  All  the  busi-  cellor  and  the  king's  chief  justice 
l^css  of  his  court  was  public,  and  should  follow  his  majesty,  in  order 
there  wai  a  greater  variety  of  cases  that  he  miglit  not  want  the  advtce 
submifted  to  its  decisions  than  to  of  sages  learned  in  the  law.  Here 
;hat  cf  ;iny  other  coqrt  of  justice,  the  honourably  member  introdaced 
After  many  other  compliments  to  the  precedents  of  modem  times, 
the  noble  and  learned  judge,  he  which  have  already  been  quoted 
said,  As  to  the  supposition  of  the  in  the  debate  of  the  other  house  ; 
fncompatibility  pf  tlie  two  offices,  and  he  added*  that  it  should  be 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  pos-  recollected  that  this  ^i^as  the  first 
Sjbility  of  suspicion  being  enter^  time  that  mischievous  effects  had 
taincd  with  respect  to  the  admini*  been  ascribed  to  §uch  a  measure  as 
st^ation  of  justice,  the  honourable  that  now  under  discussion.  When 
gentlep:ian  stated  the  suspicion  in  it  was  considered  t^lat  the  measure 
tne  first  resolution,  and  g;ive  it  up  had  received  the  sanction  of  so 
in  the  last,  where  he  admitted  the  many  learned  and  upright  judges  ; 
purity.  If  the  purity  of  the  admi-  that  it  had  been  acted  upon  in  the 
lustration  of  justice  was  doubted,  best  periods  of  our  history;  and 
then  there  might  be  around  for  that  now  for  the  first  time  it  was 
suspicion ;  but  when  tnat  is  ad.  asserted  that  the  appointment  of 
mitted,  the  administration  of  jus*  the  noble  and  learned  lord  would* 
tice  must  be  satisfactory.  What  have  the  effect  of  corrupting  the 
was  the  end  the  gentlemen  pro-  administration  of  justice ;  he  im- 
posed ?  What  was  the  object  of  plored  the  house  not  to  remove  a 
their  record  ?  What  the  end  of  their  nobleman  of  such  integrity  and  in- 
innovation  ?  It  ^igd  not  been  stated  dependence  froni  the  means  of  con- 
that  the  appointpfient  was  unconsti.  tributing  to  the  public  service  by 
tuiional,  illegal,  or  unprecedented,  his  counsels  and  advice.  He  con- 
It  was  not  Unfair,'  therefore,  to  as-  eluded  by  moving  that  the  order  of 
sume  that  ih^  bmisslon  stated  what  the  day  be  now  read, 
aniounted  ro  an  admission  that  it  Mr.  Canning  said,  there  was  one 
was  not  so;  With  rep^ard  to  the  'mode  by  which,  if  the  services  of 
effect  of  the  phief  justic^c  prejudg-  lord  EUenborough  were  necessary 
ing  a  case  from  the  discussion  it  in  the  cabinet,  they  might  have 
might  undergo  in  the  cuhinet,  that  b^n  obtained  without  any  objec- 
would  apply  equally  to  air magis-  tion  whatever;  and  that  was  to 
trates,  who  first  examined  the  case  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his 
by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  profession.  He  was  sure,  after  the 
afterwards,  sat  at  sessions".  With  panegyric  pronounced  by  the  right 
fespect  to  precedents,  he  admitted  honourable  gentlemen  upon  the  vir- 
ihat  it  was  bettet  to  look  for  them  tues  and  independence  of  that  noble 
in  modem  tirpes^  though  he  could  lord,  he  could  not  suppose  that  he 
not  allow  tl:at  no  instance  was  to  would  wish  to  cling  to  a  place  for 
fee  taken  atitecedent  to  the  reign  of  life  rather  than  accept  a  preca^ 
'■•'-'              •  -  •                     •  •                                           liousi 
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rioos  (me.    The  objection  diat  go* 
refiicd  his  opinion  upon  that  sub- 
ject was,  that,  by  accepting  a  place 
from  which  he  was  removable  at 
pleasate,  he  did  away  all  the  con- 
fidence that  was  produced  by  the 
independent  circumstances  of  his- 
other  office.     Would  it  be  argued 
that  the  fear  of  his  removal  from 
the  cabinet  would  have  no  eflfect  on 
9  chief  justice  ?  Would  it  be  con« 
tended,  that  a  seat  in  that  cabinet 
was  not  an  object  of  ambition  ?  If 
ever  there  was  a  period  tliat  proved 
diis  more  than  any  other,  it  was 
the  present;  for  never  had  there 
been  an  instance  in  which  such  ob- 
jects had   been  pursued  with   so 
much  ardour  and  anxiety.     The 
pure  administration  of  justice  was 
ihe  great  blessing  which  this  country 
had  to  boast  of;  the  peculiar  ad  van- 
tage  of  our  constitution,  which  had 
stcMod  animpaired  amidst  the  shock  of 
parties,  and  survived  and  flourished 
even  amidst  the  troubles  and  dis- 
tractions of  rebellion,  and  the  salu- 
tary effects  of  which  nothing,  he 
hoped,  would  be  done  this  day  to' 
disturb.    The  noble  lord,  who  was 
the  imnsedigte  object  of  the  motion, 
was  m  the  administration  of  an  of- 
fice that  had  required  all  the  intel- 
ligence and  all  the  feelings  of  which 
man  was  capable.    What  he  parti- 
cularly complained  of  was,  that  the 
bench  of  justice,  instead  of  being 
looked  np  to  as  the  summit  of  ele- 
vation the  law  afforded,  was  to  be, 
by  the  precedent  of  the  noble  lord's 
appointment,  constituted  the  spring 
(^a  new  ambition  frofii'which  those 
who  had  obtained  it  w^re  to  start 
fctward  on  a  new  career.     Hence- 
forth the  study  of  the  law  would  be 
niltiraced  for  the  attainment  of  a 
chief  ju&dce's  seat  merely  as  a  step 
in  the  ladder  of  promotion,  and  as 
facilitating  the  access   to  greater 
honours.    This  wa*  s^  evil  so  gXtut 


to  the  constitution,  tlmt  it  could 
not  be  permitted  to  establish  itself 
without  the  utmost  mischief.  It 
was  no  objection  that  it  was  not  to 
be  found  directly  prohibited.  It 
was  an  evil  so  stri Icing,  that  every 
mind  must  be  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  it ;  and  if  it  should  not  be 
checked  by  this  motion,  it  would  at 
least  be  ultimately  mended  by  the 
reflections  to  which  the  discussion 
of  this  night  would  give  rise.  It 
was  essential  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice,  that  a  judge  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  decide  on  hi$ 
jud^ent-seat  Xvhat  he  had  already 
decided  cm  in  the  cabinet  as  a  mi- 
nister. This  mischief  was  particu- 
larly likely  to  happen  in  the  case  of 
prosecutions  for  libels  on  the  go- 
vernment. There  was  no  excuse 
for  the  appointment  but  necessity 
'01^  expediency.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity in  this  case,  and  the  expedi- 
ency wa<?  far  from  being  such  as  to 
warrant  the  proceeding.  There  was 
no  analogy  between  the  situation 
of  chief  Justice  in  the  cabinet  and 
that  of  lord  chancellor ;  die  one 
was  removable  from  his  office  at 
tlie  pleasure  of  the  crown,  or  by 
address  from  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. But  would  the  chief  Jus- 
tice be  removed  for  having  ^^iven 
bad  advice  as  a  minister  ;  or  would 
he,  because  he  was  a  judge,  be  to- 
lerated as  a  minister  after  having 
giveii  such  advice  ?  As  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament  and  the  ri)::jlits 
of  tlie  people  were  valued,  this  as- 
sociation was  to  be  deprecated  :  it 
Was  to  be  deprecated  also  in  regard 
to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  to 
which  nothing  was  more  hostile 
than  a  removable  cabinet.  The 
noble  lord  was  in  a  situation  to  do 
honour  to  hi  mselfl  and  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  country,  by  the  steady 
application  of  the  talents  which  he 
undoubtedly  possessed.     But  if  the 

whol(5 
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whole  benefit  of  the  talents  of  the  peer.  On  the  exammatlon  of  die 
highest  individual  as  a  cabinet  mi-  rebel  lords  in  ]L7^5»  all  the  pstpers 
nister  were  summed  up,  it  would  were  laid  before  Uie  house  of  lords 
in  his  opinion  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  lords  of  the  cabinet)  and  these 
by  one  hour's  suspicion  of  any  de«  sat  with  the  others  as  judgesj^.and 
ficiency  in  tlie  administration  of  no  objection  was  made.  After  hi^ 
justice.  lordship  had  referred  to  other  pre- 

Lord    Temple    regretted,   that    cedents,  he  concluded  wi^  saying, 
when,  in  making  a  motion  to  re-    that  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our 
move  an  individual,  an  attack  was    history  the  chief  justice  had  been 
to  be  made  on  the  king's  preroga-    one  of  the  king's  vicegerents,  cne 
live,  the  honourable  gentlemen  who    of  the  members  of  the  council  of 
brought  forward  the  motion  did    regency,  and  always  sununoned  to 
not  weigh  better  the  autliorities  on    give  his  advice  6n  cases  of  great 
which  it  was  grounded.    Referring    public  delinquency  ;  of  course  the 
to  every  part  of  our  history  since    principle  of  constitutional  law  wajt 
the  formation  of  the  constitution,    in  favour  of  the  appointment, 
no  such  thing  as  a  cabinet  council        Mr.  Fox  spoke  to  tlie  following 
was  known  or  recognised.     It  was    effect :  "  I  must  say  that  the  intro. 
not  till  Charles  the  second's  time    duction  of  this  subject  before  the 
that  a  select  committee  of  die  privy    hou&e  is  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise, 
council  was  specially  consulted  on    It  is  the  first  instance  that  ever  I 
tlie  aiTairs  of  government ;  and  t^e    heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  cabmet 
king,  recognising  the  practice  as    council  becoming  the  subject  of  de- 
an innovation,  promised  in  future    bate  in  the  house.     I  never  knew 
to  consult  the  vrhole  council.  When    of  the  exercise  of  the  king's  prero- 
queen  Anne  was  on  her  deatli*bed,    gattve  in  the  appointment  of  his 
and  a  select  committee  of  the  privy    ministers  to  be  brought  into  ques« 
council  sat  regulating  the  succes-    tion  upon  such  grounds  as  have 
sion,  the  dukes  of  Somerset  and    been  stated  this  night.     If  there 
Argyle  came  into  that  Tory  cabi-    were    personal    objections,    diere 
net,  and  enforced  their  right  as    would  be  a  fair  ground  for  an  ad* 
privy  counsellors  to  be  present  at    dress  to  his  majesty  to  advise  the 
its  deliberations  and  proceedings,    removal  of  such  a  person.    Where 
The  cabinet  ministers  were  respon-    no  pttrsonal  objections  can  be  stated, 
sible  for  their  conduct  and  advice,    one  must    hear  it  recommended 
not  as  cabinet  ministers,  but  in  re*    with  astonishment  thkt  a  class  of 
spect  to  the  ofHces  they  held,  and    officers,  who  were  admitted  to  be 
as  privy  counsellors.     If  the  rcso-    eligible  to  tlie  privy  council,  should 
lutions  were  to  be  carried,  and  lord    not  be  allowed  to  discharge  the 
EUenborough  to  be  removed  from    functions  of  a  privy  counsellor  ; 
the  cabinet,  still  the  ohject  would    should,  in  factf  be  excluded  from 
not  be  attained*  as  the  noble  and    the  performance  of  those  very  du* 
learned  lord  may  advise  the  king    ties,  which,  on  his  admission  to  the 
as  a  privy  counsellor  and  a  peer    privy  council,  he  is  sworn  to  per- 
without  any  restraint  whatsoever,    iorm.     But  in  truth  there  is  no- 
The  principle  of  the  motion  would    thing  in  our  constitution  that  re- 
go  to  the  length  of  establishing    cognises  any  such  institution  as  a 
tliat  no  peer  could  be  a  privy  coun-   cabinet  council ;  but  names  are  of 
sellor,  and  no  privy  counsellor  a   snutll  account  in  this  question*  Call 
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the  connc3  what  you  will»  still  the  councQ,  the  establishment  of  which 
law  can  know  nodiing  of  its  mem^  would    have  so   much  facilitated 
here  but  as  privy  counsellors.     As  their  success.    From  this,  and  from 
the  existence  of  a  cabinet  council,  otlier  circumstances  that  apply,  I 
therefore,   has   never  been  legally  infer  that  such  a  coimcil  was  never 
acknowledged,  there  is  of  course  legally  conceived  to  exist.    There- 
no  legjtl  record  of  the  members  fore  for  the  first  time  the  honour- 
comprising   any   cabinet,   and  we  able   mover  proposes  to  recog^iise 
have  it  not  in  our  power  to  state  tlie  existence  of  such  a  body,  and, 
any  thing  of  authority  upon  the  if  you  adopt  his  proposition,  you 
subject,  but  what  may  have  come  will  introduce  a  complete  novelty  ; 
within  our  own  observation,  or  may  and,  1  would  ask,  Do  you  mean  to 
have  been  communiciited  to  us  by  stop  there  ?  If  you  even  do,  I  can 
our  fathers  ;  therefore  our  prece-  assure  you,  as  far  as  my  influence 
dents  are  few,  and  the  gentlemen  can  go,  I  will  not  allow  you.  For, 
on  the  other  side  appear  to  doubt  if  in  any  shape  you  acknowledge 
^en  the  few  we  can  offer.    The  the  existence  of  a  cabinet  council, 
cabinet  is  not  a  responsible  body ;  we  must  go  on  to  make  such  a 
there  are  to  be  seen  many  cases  in  body  known  to  the  house  and  to 
which  parliament  have  tried  to  get  the  laws.     Some  gentlemen  may 
at  the  advisers  of  any  particular  confound  the  functions  of  what  is 
act :  but  how  have  they  done  this }  called    the   cabinet   council,    and 
The  mode  alone  will  sustain  my  ar-  therefore  it  may  be  necessary  to 
gument,  that  the  cabinet  councils  state  a  distinction.    Councils  fre- 
are  not  legally  known :  for,  in  the  quently  meet  for  the   purpose  of 
addresses  presented  on  such  occa-  affording  to  the  members  opportu- 
sioos,  parliament  applied  to  know  nities  of  consulting  with  each  other, 
by  whom  any  measure  may  have  but  with  no  intention  of  communi- 
been  advised.    Such  an  application  eating  the  result  to  his  majesty, 
serves  to  show  that  the  cabinet  has  Indeed,  upon  many  points,  it  would 
never  been  deemed  a  responsible  not  only  be  luinecessary  but  im- 
hodv.     Examine  also  the  several  proper  to  communicate  with  his 
anidcs  of  impeachment  on  record,  majesty.     On  other  occasions  the 
and  you  can  discover  no  instance  of  cabinet  council  meet  to  advise  his 
any  man  or  body  of  men  being  im»  majesty  in  person.     In  the  former 
peached  as   cabinet    counsellors  :  case  responsibility  can  attach  to  no 
not  one  word  is  mentioned  which  one  ;  and  to  whom  should  respon- 
conld  countenance  the  idea  of  any  sibility  attach  in  the  latter  descrip- 
wcognition  of  a  responsible  cabinet  tion  of  meetings  ?  To  the  agent,  to 
CGuoctL    Among   the    leaders  of  be  sure,  who  executes  the  plans  re- 
those  who  promoted  the  impeach-  solved  on.  '  This  I  maintain  to  be 
nient  of  lord  Oxford  were  very  well-founded.    For  if  this  commit- 
Huny  able  men  j  among  others,  sir  tee  of  the  privy  council  should  order 
R.obertWalpole,who  was  seconded  any.  project  which  did  not  meet 
by  another  distinguished  person  by  my  approbation,  against  which  I 
iw  means  remarkable  for  modera-  should  protest,  still  if  the  plan  were 
tion;  yet  even  these  active  able  exceptionable,  my  pfotcst   would 
oen  never,  in  their  zeal  to  achieve  not  avail  to  acquit  me  of  the  rc- 
UJeir  purpose,  even  hinted  at  the  sponsibility  that  would  arise  upon 
existence  of  a  responsible  cabinet  the  execution  of  it. 

Gentle- 
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«'  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  ap-  rel:itcs  to  libels  :  in  reply,  I  will 
peared  to  overlook  the  privy  coun-  only  say  that  I  never  heard  of  such 
cil :  Ib  not  a  seat  tliere  an  object  a  tiling  as  tlie  propriety  of  pro. 
of  ambition,  and  a  removal  from  secuting  for  a  libel  being  at  all 
it  the  cause  of  mortification  and  agitated  in  a  cabinet  council.  Sure 
disgrace  ?  These  counsellors  are  I  am  that  no  such  discussion  ought 
known  to  tlie  law  ;  and  if  any  one  to  take  place  tliere.  The  consi- 
of  them  should  advise  his  majesty,  deration  of  questions  of  ili.it  nature 
he  IS  responsible  for  such  advice  properly  belongs  to  the  office  of 
whether  he  belong  to  what  is  called  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de- 
the  cabinet  council  or  no.  With  partment ;  with  whom  it  resjs  to 
regard  to  theoretical  principles,  the  give  orders  to  the  attorney-general 
name  of  Montescjuieu  lias  been  ad-  to  pr«secutc.  But  the  case  of  trea- 
duced :  for  this  writer  1  entertain  son  has  been  alluded  to :  upon 
the  highest  respect ;  but  die  appli-  questions  of  this  kind,  lord  Ellen- 
cation  of  his  opinions  to  the  consli-  borough  is  as  liable  to  be  sum- 
tution  of  England  I  am  not  dis*  moned  to  attend  the  cabinet  as  a 
posed  to  admit :  he  assumes  that  privy  counsellor,  as  he  is  in  hfs  pre* 
llie  legislative  should  be  totally  se-  sent  situation.  I  contend,  how- 
parate  from  the  judicial  functions,  ever,  that  he  is  as  unlikely  to  be 
But  will  any  man  attempt  to  apply  seriously  prepossessed  by  such  pre- 
this  rule  to  the  constitution  of  En-  vious  examination,  as  the  magis- 
gland  ?  With  regard  to  Black-  trates.  are  who  commit  prisoner^, 
stone,  I  demur  to  his  authority  as  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
a  great  constitutional  writer.  That  that  when  a  subject  of  high  trea- 
the  municipal  law  was  laid  down  son  comes  on  for  discussion  in  the 
by  him  with  uncommon  perspi-  cabinet,  which  may  afterwards  be 
cuity,  and  that  Jie  dilated  'upon  it  brought  to  trial  in  the  court  of 
with  great  eloquence,  I  am  ready  king's  bench,  the  absence  of  the 
to  admit.  His  purity  of  style  I  noble  lord,  who  is  the  subject  of 
particularly  admire.  He  was  di-  this  debate,  from  any  such  discus- 
$tingui*hed  as  much  for  simplicity  sion  would  be  most  becoming.  But 
and  strength  as  any  writer  in  the  how  many  are  the  subjects  con- 
English  language.  Upon  this  nected  with  war  and  peace,  with 
frouncU  therefore,  I  esteem  judge  our  commerce  and  finances,  upon 
lackstone,  but  not  as  a  constitu-  which  a  lord  chief  ji\stice  may 
tional  writer.  Besides,  the  words  be  consulted  without  exciting  the 
quoted  from  this  author  are  quite  slightest  jealousy  or  ol>jeclion  ?" 
misunderstocd. — When  Blackstone  Mr.  Fox  now  rotbrned  to  tlie 
says  that  a  judge  should  not  be  a  subject  of  the  alleged  inconipati- 
minister  of  state,  he  meims  that  he  bility  of  the  legislative  and  judi- 
sliall  not  administer  the  afFair^  of  cial  functions ;  and,  adverting  to 
government.  But  that  is  quite  a  the  statutes  which  applied  to  this 
different  thing  from  the  manner  in  question,  he  quoted  the  acts  of  i^- 
which  the  genjjemen  on  the  other  gency  adopted  in  the  reign  of 
side  would  have  it  understood  or  queen  Anne,  and  that  al^o  in  the 
applied. — I  now  come  to  the  spc-  early  part  cf  his  present  majesty's 
cine  objections  made  to  a  chief  jus-  reign.  By  both  these  acts,  a  coun- 
tice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  cil  to  assist  the  regent  vtas  apr. 
silting  in  the  c;ibia^t.    The  fiist  pointed,  and  it  was  expressly  pro^ 
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S'liod  that  the  lord  chief  Justice  of  right  hoo.  gentleman  assumes  the 
the  ling's  bench  shoulil  be  one  of  regency  council,  which  was  a  fixed 
the  council.     In  such  a  situation,  body,  not  removable  by  the  regent, 
the  chief  justice  would  have  to  per-  and  composed  of  other  persons  be# 
form  the  same  foncttons  as  lord  sides  the  executive  officers  oF  the 
EUenborough  would  be  now  called  crown,  (the  princes  of  the  blood 
on  to  execnte.     After  recapitulat-  royal,  for  Instance,  and  the  arch- 
ing and  enf  ircing  his  several  argu-  bisiiop  of  Canterbury)  to  be  similar 
ments,  xh6  rl^ht  hon.   gentleman  k>  the  cabinet  either  in  its  constitu- 
in«sted,  that  tiie  proposition  before  tion  or  in  its  functions  he  assumes 
the  house  was  supported  neither  by  more  than  the  obvious  nature  of 
precedent,  law,  argument,  or  ex-  thiit  council   will   warrant.     Thrf 
pediency.     He  assured  the  right  general  policy  of  these  bills  was,  it 
Hon.  mover  and  his  supporters,  diat  is   true,  fully   discussed,    but   no 
be  was  not  ac  all  willing  to  court  question  was  separately  made  upon 
or  provoke  opposition  to  his  mea-  the  propriety  of  including  the  chief 
sures;  indeed,  he  should  be  glad  of  justice.     His  nomination  passed  in 
the  support  of  any  set  of  gentlts  silt- nee.     It  is  also  to  be  observed^ 
men ;  but,  if  he  were  to  have  an  except  during  the  short  period  of 
opposition,  he  particularly  wished  about  five  weeks,  which  elapsed  be- 
that  they  might  always  choose  such  tween   the    death  of  queen  Anni 
qoestioas  as  those  before  the  house,  and  the  arrival  of  George  the  first 
Lord  Crtstlereagh  then  rose.  "In  in  England,  that  none  of  these  acts 
s£atingmysentiments,"sayshe,  "on  were  ever  acted  upon.     No  ex  pe- 
ine question,   I  should  wish  to  ex-  rience,  therefore)  could  be  had  of 
Amine  how  far  the  practice  of  intro-  their  practical  inconvenience  in  diis 
dacing  a  common  law  judge,  and  or  any  other  instance  ;  but  tlic  most 
more  especially  a  chief  justice,  into  superficial  consideration  of    them 
the  Cabinet,  can  be  justified  upon  >lrill   be   sufficient    to   satisfy   any 
the  ground  of  direct  precedent,  or  candid  mind,  that  their  frame  and 
even  of  analogy  drawn  from  their  constitution  is  wholly  itinpplicable 
habitoal   introduction    into    othet  to   the   present  times.     Their  aU- 
hranchcs  of  the  constitution.    And^  thority  as  precedeitts  in  the  debates 
rirst,  as  to  tliose  parliamentary  pre-  on  the  regency  in  178S,  was  gene- 
cedents,  which  may  be  considered  rally  condemned,  and  by  no  indi- 
as  of  higher  authority   than  the  vidual  with  more  ability  or  effect 
practice  of  any  individual,  however  than  by  the  noble  lord  now  at  the 
eminent  or  respectable.     This  part  head  of    his    majesty's    councilsf 
of  the  argument  rests   upon   the  when  he  filled   tf:c  chair  of  this 
three  regency  acts  of  170.3,  1751,  house.    We  hare,  however,  a  class 
and  1765,  in  all  of  wliich  the  name  of  precedents  entitled  to  more  con- 
of  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's  sideration  ;  namely,  tliose  coitimis« 
bench  is  introduced  into  the  coun-  sions  proceeding  immediately  from 
cil  of  rejjency.     It   mu«t  be  ad-  the  crown,  wliidi  vest  in  certain, 
mitted,  that  tliese  acts  give  some  persons  uilder  the  titl^  of  cusioda 
degree  of  countenance  to  the  intro-  rrgn't^  removable  at  pleasure^  and- 
duction  of  tlie  chief  justice  into  a  bearing,  in  that  particular,  a  closer 
ntuationaf  political  trust, connected  resemblance  to  the  members  of  thcf 
with  tlic  adminiitrati<in  of  the  exe-  cabinet,  such  powers  as  ;ire  nece&> 
ctilvc  £ov?nhneiit.    But  when  tlie  bary  for  carrying  on  tlie  oxecutiw 
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fovernmcnt  in  the  absexKe  of  tJifc 
iug.     Of  these  there  are  upwards 
of  twenty  which  occur  between  the 
revolution  and  the  y^ar  1755,  but 
in  none  docs  the  name  of  the  chief 
justice  appear.    The  functions  of 
the  custodes  re^m  being  exercised 
under  the  direction  of  the  sovereign, 
and  upon  communication  with  him» 
the  same  precautions  were  not  re- 
quisite for  the  security  of  the  rights 
of  the  crown  which  were  necessary 
while  the  king  was  a  minor ;  and 
this  observation  may  explain  why 
such  characters  as  tiie  archbi&hop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench  were  introduced 
Into  the  parliamentary  councils  of 
'regency,  whilst  they  were  excluded 
from  tliose  immediately  appointed. 
by  the  crown.    The  single  prece- 
dent of  modem  times»  on  which 
any  argument  can  be  founded,  is 
tliat  ot  lord  Mansfield  ;  and  in  re- 
ferring to  tliar  solitary  case,  it  is 
faif  to  consider  it   as  deriving  a 
sanction,  not  only  from    the  evi- 
dence it  affords  of  that  noble  lord's 
own  opinion  on  the  subject,  but- 
from  tlie  acquiescence  of  those  who 
either  sat  \:*lth  him  in  the  cabinet, 
or  suffered  him  to  sit  there  unques- 
tioned in  parliament.     I  consider 
the  case  ot  lord  Mansfield  as  the 
only  one  really  in  point;  that  of 
lord  Hardwicke  being  clearly  inap- 
plicable, inasmuch  as  he  never  had 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet  till  he  had 
accepted  the  seals,  and  only,  held 
the    chief-justiceship    for    a    few 
months,   till  his    successor,    chief 
justice  Lee,  was  appointed.     He 
had  then  ceased  to  act  as  chief 
justice,  and  had  taken  upon  him 
the  character  and  all  the  functions 
<tf  cbancdiloti  political  as  well  as 
judicial.    It  might  well  be  con- 
tended that  the  weight  of  precedent, 
were  it  stronger  tnan  it  is,  would 
only  g9  to  render  it  more  necessa- 


ry to  correct  the  pi^tice  if  it  -be 
inexpedient,  as  I  maintain  it  to  be. 
The  countenance  which  this  mea«* 
sure  may  derfve  from  precedent^ 
may  render  less  censurable  those  by 
whom  it  has  been  advised  or  adopt* 
ed.     But    perseverance  in   a  bad 
practice  cannot  be  justified  on  any 
such  ground*     I   own,    however, 
that  the  precedent  of  lord  Mans-- 
field  appears  tome  calculated  rather 
to  serve  as  a  beacon  to  warn  his 
successors  from  what  they  should 
avoid,  than  to  operate  as  an  en- 
couragement to  them  to  foUpw  his 
example.     No  judge  of  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge,  or  of  more 
splendid  talents,  ever  sat  upon  the 
bench,  yet  no  one  ever  possessed 
in  a  less  degree  the  9onfidence  of 
the  public.     He  was  regarded  with, 
jealousy  (perlxaps  unjustly  so);  as! 
carrying  his  political  feelings  with 
him  into  court,  and  was  never  able 
to  conquer  the  effects  of  having  so 
intimately  connected  himself  with 
the  politics  and  the  party  of  die  day.. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  lord  Mansfield    was  hirotelf 
deeply   impressed  with  the   sense 
of  his  own  indiscretion  in  having, 
become  a  member  of  the  cabinet* 
He  certainly  declined  to  return  to 
it  after  the  year  1765,  and  is  said 
to  have  lamented  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life  that  he  had  ever  suffered 
himself  to  be  placed  in  this  anoixnu 
lous  and  hazardous  predicament. 
The  arguments  drawn  by  analo.- 
gy,  from  the  circumstance  of  chief 
justices  being  habitually  members 
of  the    house  of  peers  and  of  the 
pi  ivy  council,  will  prove  nothing 
in  support  of  their  being  called  to 
tlie  cabinet  upon   ordinary  occa- 
sions, if  the    purposes  for  which 
they  are  placed  in  those  situations, 
are  fairly  considered.    The  house 
of  lords  being  a  judicial  body,  and 
a  court  of  appeal  njfeessarily  re> 
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qmres  dxe^reseace  of  legal  chxrac-    and  from  the  obligation  impose4 
ters    to    conduct   a    iuri9dtction>    npon  such  privy  counsellor  by  ht^ 
tdttch,  in  practice,  devolves  entirely    oath  to-  advise  when  called  upon» 
on  tbem ;  and  Bo  person^  can  be    chat  it  is  an  expedlentor  a  consti« 
so  fit  to  be  intrusted  vFith  this  task    tutionbil  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
as  tbe  chief  judges  and  superior    to  summon  a  person  ixrho  is  mad^ 
members  of  the  profession,  without    a  privy  counsellor  in  order  that  h^ 
whose  aid  the  wiiole  direction  of    may  exercise  judicial  functions  and 
tbe  house  on  legal  subjects  would    ho  resorted  to*  for  occasional  assts* 
devolve  on  the  chancellor  for  the    tance  on  subjects  of  a  special  na- 
time  heaUEf — a  circumstance  by  no    rare,  to  all  &e  secret  deliberations 
means  to  be  desired.  So  introduced    on  state  aJFairs,  without  any  con- 
into  the  legislature,  they 'are  cer-    siderationofthe  purposes  for 'Which 
tainly  not  precluded  by  any  law    he  was  diiefly  invested  with  the 
from  entering  into  all  ^e  heat  of   tjiiaraaef  of  a  privy  counsellar : 
politics:  but  it  is  equally  certain,    and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  con* 
that  in  so  doiag  they  would  forfeit    tended,  that  the  circumstanc^e  of  a 
much  of  the  respect  and  reverence    chief  justice  being  a  member  of 
which  is  now  paid  to  tfaem  \  and  it    the  privy  council  proves  the  fimess 
would  be  justly  imputed  to  them    or  propriety  of  his  having  a  seat 
as  an  impropriety  ot  conduct,  not    in  the  cabinet.  The  inconveniences 
considered  a^  the  necessary  efiect    that  may  arise  from  his  being  n, 
of  their  being  admitted  into  the    permanent    memb^    of   tlie    go- 
bqn^t  of  peers,  if  they  should  use    verhm^nt  are  many  and  obvious, 
^e  privileges  of  the  peerage  in  a    But  it  is  said  by  the  right  honour* 
Baoiter  incoosi stent  with  l£e  die*    able  gejitleman.  If  a  chief  justice 
iwtf  of  tbe  judicial  character.    The    may  not  habitually  advise  his  ma* 
saine  reasoning  applies  to  the  pri*    jesty  on  state  affairs,   Why  make 
vy  council :    the  grdater  part  of    him  a  privy  councellor  ?  and  hoW 
the  business  which   comes  before    did  it  happen  that  chief  baron  Eyre 
that  council  is  of  a -judicial  na«    tried  the  prisoifers  for  treason,  on 
ture,  and  it  is  therefore  necessany    whose' xase  he  had  previously  de-* 
that  persons  of  legal  ilcnowkdge    cided  in  council  ?  The  first  point 
iod  experience  should  habttnauy    has '  been  already  replied  to  ;  the 
attend  on   that  body^    .Every  pri*    Litter  will  not  appear  to  fomish  the 
▼y  counieUor  is  of  course  bound    right  honourable  gentleman  with 
to  afibrd  hi»  advioe  to  hrs  sove-    any  groond   of  argument,  if  the 
reign  on  all  subjects .  upon  whicir    nature  of  the  proceeding  be  fairly 
kis  majesty  may  think  fit  -  to  call    considered.     Chief   justice    Eyre 
ior  it.    On  many  points  usually    was  not  called  to  the  cabinet  to  mix 
discussed  in  the  cabinet,  and  not    himself  in  politics,  to  connect  him- 
u)  the  council  at  large^.  the  assis-    self  with  the  administration  of  the 
tance  of  the  chief  judges    may    day,  or  to  exercise  any  political 
be  highly  necessary,  ana  to  such    discretion  whatever.     He  was  sum- 
*»  occasional  recurrence  for.   ad-    moned  to  the  privy  council  at  large 
vice  we  do    not  object..     But  it    as  a  magistrate ;  in  that  capacity 
dws  not  follow  frota  the  right  of    alone  he  acted :  his  doty  there  was 
^  king  to  call  upon  every  indi-    to  hear  the  evidence  against  the 
vidual  privy  codnsellor  for  advice    prisoners,-  to  decide  wheoier  it  was 
^  often  as  he  shall  see  occasion,,    sufficient  td  warrant  a  committal, 

and 
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ftnd  for  ^x-hat  crime.  His  duty  was  ment.  But,  except  on  trials  iJ^foi^ 
In  no.  respect  distinguishable  from  the  peers,  he  exercises  no  criminal 
thatof  any  ordinary  magistrate  when  jUrisdittioni  He  holds  his  Office 
a  charge  is  brought  before  him.  during  pleasure :  his  political  func« 
It  never  has  been  contendedi  that  tions  are  not  less  ptoniinent  than 
-a  justice  of  pcRce»  by  committing  a  his  judicial  duties  ^  his  existence  in 
prisoner,  stood  disqualified  from  dew  both  capacities  depends,  like  that 
termining  on  the  charge  as  a  grand  of  any  other  membet'  of  theexecu- 
juror,  or  of  sitting  on  the  bench  as  tive  government,  upon  the  ftite  of 
a  judge*  No  reasonable  objection  the  administration  of  the  dav.  It 
can  therefore  be  taken  tO  the  conv  is  true  that  he  is  charged  With  jo* 
duct  of  the  chief  baron.  But  if  he  dicial  functions  of  the  highest  nz* 
bad  been  consulted  in  the  cabinet  ture,  but  they  relate  not  to  the  life 
on  the  politics^  expediency  of  bringi-  or.liberty  of  the  subje(;t ;  they  are 
Jng  those  persons  to  trial ;  if  he  of  a  description  mxich  less  likely  to 
had  engaged  in  all  the  councils  of  be  exercised^  or  (which  h  not  less 
goveri}ment  at  diat  critical  period,  material  to  the  present  quesdon) 
and  had  stored  his  mind  with  all  to  be  suspected  of  being  etercise^ 
the  secret '  information  which  he  urlder  any  political  bias,  chstn  thos6 
would  probably*  have  found  there»  of  the  chlet  justice*  Decisions  exi 
bearing  more  or  less  on  the  cases  property  seldom  attfact  the  zU 
©f  those  prisoners;  it  would  he  tention,'  or  rouse  the  feelings^ 
monstrous  to  contend  that  under  of  the -public.  The  struggles  of 
these  circumstances,  and  with  a  party  have  no  connection  with  ci-^ 
mind  so  prepared,  he  could  with  vil  suits.  .  The  chancellor  cotild 
propriety  have  been  sent  to  sit  in  but  little  serve  the  purposes  of  faia 
judement  upon  the  parties  accused*  party,  or  gratify  his  political  resent-^ 
III  uiese  reasons  the  practice  of  in-  ments,  by  unjust  (kcisions  in  his 
troducing  a  chief  justice  of  the  court.  Besides,  the  suitot  has  al* 
kii)g's  bench'  into  the  cabinet,  as  an  ways  an  option  of  carrying  his 
liabitual  adviser  of  tlie  measures  of  cause  in  the  first  instance  befox^ 
the  executive  government,  appears  the  master  of  the  tolls,  a  judicial 
to  me  to  derive  no  countenance  officer,  holding  his  situation  like 
whatever  from  any  analogy  to  be  any  other  jud^e  during  gOod  beha<* 
di^wn  from  the  introduction  of  that  viourj  and  th^e  is  always  an  ap** 
m^agistrate  into  the  house  of  lords  peal  open  to  the  party  from  the  de^ 
and  privy  council  t  as  little  can  cisionofdiechithcellor  to  the  house 
it  bfe.  supported  by  the  circumstance  of  lords.  In  the  exercise  of  a  cri- 
ot  the  lord  chancellor's  being  al»  minal  jurisdiction  there  is  a  wide 
ways  a  cabinet  minister^  though  didbrence.  It^  such  courts  cases 
filling  a  judicial  situation*  Tn  me  constantly  arise  which  call  forth 
first  place,  the  chancellor  is,  ex  ofi-  the  passions  of  the  ^ople.  The 
M,  an  executive  ofiicer  of  state  judge  who  presides  on  such  occa- 
measures.  All  treaties  or  instru«  sions  can  no  otherwise  hope  to  com- 
ments, with  respect  to  our  foreign,  mand  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
rt'Litions,  all  giants  at  home,  are  the  public,  than  by  standing  Uncon^' 
scaled  by  him  under  his  personal  nccted  veith  the  question^  ^hich 
resj^.onsibility :  it  seems  tnerefore  come  before  him,  and  totSilly  un- 
intlisjxjnsable  that  he  should  be  a  concerned  In  the  event  of  the  pro- 
pdrty  to  tJie  coui)cil«  of  the  govern^  ceedtngs.    Jftur  to-  pass  «i  for  the 

present 
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jf^tsetA,  from  the  consideration  of  wonld  have  been  rmj  Uttk  tlk* 

ii»e  effects  of  this  measure  upon  the  posed^  when  he  was  himself  out  of 

character  of  a  common  law  judge,  office,  to  listen   with    patience  to 

sJmnld  such  a  judge  unfortunately  such  a  statenwnt  f?  om  a  itiinisterof 

be  inclined  to  carry  his  party  feel-  the  crown.     What  would  he  have, 

iogs  and  resentments  with  him  to  said,  if  my  late  rip^ht  honourable 

ihe bench,  he  certainly  could  ap-  friend  (Mr.  Pitt)   had   disclaimed 

ply  diem  to  purposes  of  oppression  aU  responsibility  on  account  of  the. 

vith  much  less  control  in  criminal  late  confederacy  on  the  continent^ 

iban  in  civil  cases.  A  right  honour-  referring  his  opponents  to  my  noblfe 

able  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  friend  in  another  house,  (Lord  MuU 

Bond)  says.  What  has  the  chief  jus-  grave,)  as  being  alone  responsible 

tice  in  such  cases  to  do  but  to  de-  for  all  such  measures,  with  the  ad- 

clare  the  lawj  possibly  aided  by  dition,  perhaps,  of  tlic  lord  chan- 

someof  his  brethren,  the  jury  de*  ceUor,.who  affixed  the  great  seal 

dding  on  the  fact  ?  But,  indepen-  to  the  treaties  ?    Woidd  any  mhii* 

deodj  of  the  influence  which  the  ster  have  availed  himself  of  so  con* 

nunmibg  np  of  the  judge  must  ne-  temptible  a  subterfuge,   or  wguld 

cessarily  have    upon  the  verdict,  the  house  have  endured  such  a  doc- 

the  right  honourable  gentleman  for-  trine?  Is  not  the  cabinet,   in  the 

gets  that  to  the  judge  exclusively  modern  practice  of  the  constitution^ 

belongs  the  determination  of  the  as  well  known  to  parli/iment,  as  if 

qoantum  of  punishment  in  cases  the  existence  of  such  a  council  had 

where  it  is  discretionary  ;  and  as  in  been  an^object  of  express  legislativir 

the  in/liction  of  Hue  and  imprison-  provision  ?  Have  not  the  member^ 

z&ent  there  is  seldom  any  precise  of  the  cabinet  been  always  consi- 

staodard,  or  any  fixed  principles  to  derecj  by  the  countiy,   and  h^ve 

resort  to,  it  is  obvious  that  in  no  they  not  always  considered  them* 

eicrcise  of  the  judicial  authority  selves,  whatevei*  might  have  beex\ 

may  abuse  more  easily  prevail,  or  their  offices,  or  even  if  tliey  sat  there 

(which  is  hardly  less  mischievous)  without  office,  as  both  individuallf 

will  it  be  niore  readily   imputed,  and  collectively  responsible  for  the 

Being  unable   to    sustain  his  ar«  measures  of  government  ?  It  niiay 

gament  either  on  the  ground  of  frequently  be  more  difficult  to  ^$ta- 

precedent  or  by  any  analogy,   the  blisli  the  fact  of  the  participation  in 

right bon.  gcntlemm  endeavours  at  the  guilt  of  any  criminal  measure 

oacc  to  get  rid  of  the  motion^  by  against  the  minister  who  has  only 

2snnning  that  there  is  no  such  body  advised,  than  it  would  be  to  provi^ 

Imown  to  the  law  or  constitution  as  it  against  the  minister  who  has  e^e* 

t  cabinet  council ;  that   responsi-  cuted  it ;    no  other  evidence  being 

bility  canoot  attach  to  the  indivi-  required  in  the  latter  ca^,  than  tlie 

duals  composing  such  a  body  ;  and  order  Or  instrument,  by  wliich  the 

^t  the  cnnstitntion  knows  no.  re-  criminal  act  has  been  either  directed 

spon^ility,  except  in  those  execu-  or  performetl.     But  the  greater  or 

live  officers  of  the  crol^^1^  who  in  less  degree  of  difficulty  whicli^may 

thetr  respective  departments  carry  attend  the  proofs  of  the  f  ict  in  par. 

the  king's  orders   into  execution.  ticul:ir  instances,  cannot  utFect  the 

However  it  may  suit  thv  purposes  general  (juesiion  of  responsibility, 

ofhi*  present  argument,  I  appre-  Indej^ndently,  however,  of  the  ap* 

beod   the    right    hon.  gemlcnian  plication  of  the  tight  honourable 
ISOi).  F  gcutleman's 
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gefldMAtn'l  <r^inent  to  the  pre-  the  adoption  of  si  measure  \ditch  It 
tent  ques^9n»  k  is  of  tio  small  im«  open  on  general  principles  to  the 
portance  that  the  country  at  large,  strong^  objection*  And  first,  as 
and  that  EuroM,  shdold  be  inform-  to  the  necessity  of  it :  Admittin^y 
ed^  whether  tne    cabinet   council,    which  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  do» 

fenerally,    with    the    noble    lord    the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
Grenville)  at  its  head,  is  to  Be  con-    individual  for  such  a  confidential 
stdened  as  responsible  for  all  the    trust,    will  the   rirht  honoufabto 
measures  of  government ;  or  whe-    gentleman  contend  that,  without 
ther  those  alone  who  carry  into  exe-    recurring  to  the  king's  bench,  it  was 
cution  the  respective  acts  are  an-    not  possible  for  them  to  form  their 
swerable.     It  is  right  that  it  should    government  ?    Will    he    maintain, 
be  distinctly  understood,  whether    that  at  least  adequate  qualifications 
the  only  security  wc  have  for  the    for  the  cabinet  might  not  have  been 
administration    of  foreign  affairs,    found  in  some  other  quarter?  I 
on  wise  and  sound  principles,  is  the    am  certainly  not  one  of  those  who 
right  honourable  gentleman  him-    have  discovered  that  the  present 
self;  whether  the  military  system    administration  comprehends  all  tibe 
of  the  country  is  exclusively  com-    talents,  all  the  experience,  all  die 
mittcd  to  the  separate  responsibility    respectability,  or  all  the  virtue^   of 
•if  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  war    the  country.    Would  it  not,  on  the 
department  f  and  whether  the  first    contrary,  be  to  disparage  them  iin- 
lofd  cf  the  treasury's  responsibility    iustly,  to  suppose  tnat  this  compre- 
18  in  the  present  administration  to    hensive  union  of  parties  did  not  in 
be  really  viewed  upon  all  questions    the  whole  extent  of  the  various  con- 
not  immediately  relating  to  that    nections  of  which  it  consists,  afford 
department,  in  no  other  Hght  than    the  means  of  supplying  lord  Ellen- 
in  that  of  an  ordmary  privy  coun-    borough's  place,    leaving  him  at 
sellor.    Ifthe  right  honourable  gen-    liberty  to  pursue  the  duties  of  his 
deman  has  failed  in  divesting  lord    own  high  situation  ?  Can  the  right 
Ellenborough    of  the   responsible    honourable   eendeman,  ia  justice 
character  ofa  minister,  summoned,    to  his'own  chancellor,  assert,  diat 
as  he  is  acknowledged  to  be,  habi-    without  the  introduction  of  lord 
bially,  and  not  occasionally,  to  the    EUenborough   the    cabinet  would 
deliberations  of  the  cabinet ;  if  he    have  been    destimte   of  adequate 
has  failed  to  disprove  the  envious    legal  abilities  ?  Will  he  contend  that 
inconveniences,  to  say  the  Jea&t  of   the  addition  of  the  learned  lord's 
such  an  union  of  incompatible  fiinc-    political  and  constitutional  know- 
tioris  in  die  same  person,  which    ledge  was  absolutely  requisite  to  the 
must  perpetually  compel  him  to    constitution  of   the   government  ? 
Abandon  his  duty,  either  as  a  mi-    To  the  sound  consticntional  princi- 
nibter  or  as  a  jud^e;    if  he  has    pies  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
failed  to  pioduce,  either  from  pre-    I  beg  to  be  amongst  the  first  to  heur 
eedent  or  analogy,  any  adequate    testimony.    His  presence    in    the 
arguments  to  sustain  a  practice  so    cabinet  is  certainly  a  circumstance 
obviously  injurious ;  as  little  has    which  creates  confidence,  and  not 
he  succeeded  in  establishing  any    distrust,  in  my  mind.     Were  he 
sufiictent  grounds,  either  of  expe-    there  without  prejudice  to  what  I 
dtency  or  necessity,  to  justify,  in    must  deem  duties  of  superior  im- 
t]}e  instance  immediately  before  us,   ponanee,  I  sh6uld  rejoice  at  his 
t  appoiatm«it  j 
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appointment)  buti  cannot  persuade 
iD^sdf  that  hb  place  might  not  have 
been  supplied  by  othei^  equally  en- 
titledy  on  general  constitutional 
grounds,  to  my  confidence,  .  who 
appear  to  have  been  unacconntably 
excluded,  whilst  his  lordship  has 
ixen  most  unnecessarily  included,  in 
breach  of  constitutional  policy,  if 
not  of  law.  If  the  appointment  is 
ttx  sustainable  on  the  grounds  of 
necessity,  it  appears  still  less  capa^ 
ble  of  being  supported  on  conside- 
rations of  policy  or  expediency* 
Can  tbe  right  honourable  gentleman 
contemplate  the  judicial  system  of 
tbe  country ;  can  he  advert  to  the 
vise  principles  upon  which  it  has 
been  framed  and  improved  $  th6 
care  that  has  been  taken  to  render 
the  situation  of  a  judge,  not  only 
independent  of  every  influence,  and 
especially  of  that  of  the  crown,  but 
to  consider  them  as  a  distinct  order 
ni  the  community,  to  which  the 
nation  might  look  up  with  unlimit- 
ed confidence,  as  entirely  devoted 
to  the  distribution  of  justice,  and 
removed  from  the  political  cabals 
or  party  struggles  of  the  times  ? 
Can  we  thus  contemplate  the  dig- 
nified and  useful  situation  of  a 
judge,  actinia:  within  his  proper 
«pbfre,  and  deem  it  either  of  light 
unportance,  or  of  littl^  danger,  to 
call  upon  a  chief  justice  to  descend 
from  such  an  eminence,  for  the 
Purpose  of  involving  himself  in  all 
the  confusion  and  vicissitudes  of 
political  life?  What  estimate  the 
tight  honourable  gentleman  is  pre- 
paied  at  this  mcmient  to  form  of  the 
confidence  or  popularity  which  at- 
taches ^o  the  present  administration^ 
it  is  not  for  me  to  sqrniise ;  but 
whether  he  is  disposed  to  feel 
iQoie  or  less  sanguine  upon  tliis 
pomt,  I  am  sure  he  has  known  too 
much  of  pofitical  life,  to  take  for 
{ranted,  that  it  may  not,  in  proc^^ 


of  dme,  and  perhaps  at  no  very; 
distant  period,  become  not  only 
unpopular,  but  odious.  Why,  then» 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation^  are  the 
character  and  influence  of  our  first 
criminal  judge,  in  short,  all  his 
best  means  of  doing  good,  to  be 
unnecessarily  embarked  in  the  frail 
and  uncertain  state  of  this  or  any. 
administration  i  Why  is  he  to  be 
thus  exposed  to  all  tne  jealousy,  to 
all  the  hatred,  to  all  the  reproaches* 
frequently  most  unjust,  which  those 
in  high  political  station  are  doomed 
CO  suffer  ?  As  long  as  he  remains  on 
the  bench  of  justice,  abstracted  from 
such  struggles,  whatever  errors  he 
may  conimit,  however  he  may 
find  himself  compelled  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  popular  feeling, 
his  conduct  will  be  regarded  wiui 
confidence,  and  even  his  mistakes 
will  be  respected  ;  all  parties  wil} 
concur  in  upholding  him :  but  let 
him  once  assume  the  character  of  a 
party  man  and  a  politician,  let  hiia 
once  embark  in  the  same  bottom 
with  the  administration  of  the  day, 
and  he  is  immediately  exposed  t9 
all'the  rancour,  to  all  the  fair  ccn# 
sure,  and  to  all  the  illiberal  and 
unjust  reproach  to  which  govern* 
ments  arc  exposed  :  these  popular 
prejudices  will  pursue  him  into  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  he  will  there 
find  suspicion  and  insinuation  sub* 
stitoted  for  that  confidence  and 
reverence  which  attencfcd  on  him 
while  he  was  only  a  judge.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  consider  tlie  removal 
of  the  chief  justice  of  the  kisg'f 
bench  from  bis  natural  and  proper 
functions,  for  the  purpose  of  con* 
verting  him.  into  the  mixed  charac* 
terof  jud^e  and  politician,  and  of 
making  him  necessarily  a  member 
of  a  party,  to  be  a  most  unwise, 
and,  if  persevered  in,  a  most  unjus* 
tifiable  proceeding ;  that  it  is  in,  th^ 
present  iiistance  to  be  defended  on 
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tto  grounds  of  necessity,  or  even  of  the  independence  of •  the  judges? 

jtpparctit  political  expediency ;  that  or  could  he  point  ont  any  mode  by 

ft  is  a  practice  not  to  be  supported  which  it  is   more   likely  to  be  se- 

by  any  analogy  kno\<Ti  to  the  con-  riousiy  brought  into  disrepute  and 

atitution ;    th.it  t!ie  only  instances  s^jspicion,    than    by    makm?   thcf 

from  statute  which  can  be  argi'ied  jndgespolitfcians,  and  by  re-placing 

Jn   any  degree  to  countenance  it,  them  in  .tny  degree  under  the  in- 

are  of  imperfect  authority  in  them-  fluence  of  the  cro^^  ?  I  am  satisfied 

selves,  and  aic  laws  of  a  special  that  the  public  opinion  was  never 

nature,    standing  upon  their  own  more  decided  on  :mv  question  tlian 

grounds,  mtherfonnin^  exceptions,  oh  the  present.     Whatever  may  be 

d)an  tending;  to  establish  a  general  the  result  of  th^  present  discussion, 

rule  ;  and  tnat  the  rnlv  direct  pre-  the  more  the  subject  is  examined, 

cedent,  namely,  that  of  lord  M:ms-  tl^c  less  disposition  there  will  be  to 

field,   amounts,    when   conudcrcd  persevere  m  it  now,  or  to  venture 

with  all  its  circumstances  and  con-  to  recur  to  it  at  a  future  day.     On 

Sequences,  to  a  condemnation  of  thesegroundslhavefeltit  my  duty 

the  measure.    I  deprecate  the  prac-  t-*  state  fully  my  sentiments  on  the 

tice,  as  calculated  to  raise  a  feeling  question,  and  I   cannot   conclude 

with  respect  to  the  judicial  system  without    expressing    to   the  right* 

of  the  country,  which  perhaps,  with  hon.  gentleman  my  conviction  that 

the  exception  of  tlie  periuci  when  he  will  find  no  reason  to  felicitate 

lord   Mansfield   presided    on    the  himself  upon  the  part  he  has  taken 

bench,  has  never,  at  least  in  mo-  upon  the  present  occasion ;    that,. 

•  dern  times,  been  known  to  exist  in  prfiportion  as  the  subject  is  can- 
In  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  vassed  and  understood,  the  deli- 
•U'hich   the  establishments   of    the  berate  judgment  of  the  public  will 

•  country  have  l>^en  exposed,  the  be  against  him  ;  and.l  think  I  may 
^rity  of  the  administration  of  jus-  venture  to  assure  him,  tliat  what- 
ti<e  has  never  bren  made  a  matter  ever  political  sins,  either  p«^st  or 
of  tjiicstion  :  the  brtterc.  t  enemies  future,  he  may  have  to  answer  for 
cf  the  constitution  ))dvc  never  ven-  to  his  country,  for  none  will  he 
Inrt'd  to  utter  even  a  suspicion  find  tKem  less  disposed  to  forgive 
hgainst  it.  It  is  that  part  of  our  him  than  for  thus  lending  himself 
System  which  in  the  eyes  of  ever  j  to  a  measure,  tlic  tendency  of  which 
foreign  nation  most  exalts  and  di-  is  to  break:  down  the  principles  upon 
itingnishes  the  country;  it  is  that,  wh'ch  the  .>ure  administrfttion  of 
the  value  of  which  is  most  felt  at  public  justice,  and  consequently 
home,  and  is  calculated,  from  the  the  liberties  of  the  British  nation^ 
tmii'crsal  sense  of  its  approach  to  pre-eminently  depend, 
perfection,     and    the    attachment  *    Lord  Henry  Petty  and  Mr.  She- 
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which  it  Commands,  to  protect  and  rldan   spoke  against  the  nnoiion  | 

preserve  the  whole.     ^  ill  then  the  Mr.'Percival  and  Mr.  Wilberforce 

right  honourable  gentleman,    for  were  for  it,    (lie   latter  of  whom 

|5urposes  of  party  or  personal  con-  spoke  at  great  length  on  the  subject. 

Venience,  venture  to  break  in  upon  The  question  was  then  caTl^d  fof 

such  a  system  ?  Can  he  pretend  to  and  the  house  divided :  for  the  ino** 

say  that  its  existence  does  not,  above  tion  G5,  against  it  222. 
M  etiier  circumstances,  depetid-on 
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•  CHAPTER  III. 

* 

Jkhnie  9n  hdia  Affws — Mr,  Fr€Mas'8  Motion  relative  to  Money  said  /P 
have  been  knt  io  Gttncou*ar~^  On  Mr,  Pa^ts  A^htitmfir  certain  Papers-^ 
State  <^  the  Military — Mr.  IVhitlread  s  Motion  for  a  Return  of  the  effleC' 
tiie  P'olunleer  Force — Bi/ifur  increoi^ing  t/^  Number  of  foreign  Troops  ^-r 
Liscu^on  relative  to  the  intended  netv  Military  Plans  Committee  of 
^PP^Jt — Ordnance  Est  mates,  and  pebpttes  occasioned  by  them — Mr* 
Uwdkam's  Plan,  of  Defence  stattd,  and  Ik'late  upun  it* 

THE  aiFairs  of  India,  which 
have,  of  late  years,  become  of 
the  utmoit  importaocc  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  couniry,  occupied  much 
cf  the  time  and  aiteaiicn  of  parlia- 
naeut  during,  the  se!»sions :  the  mo- 
tions of  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Poull, 
su'ed  ia  thii  chapter,  were  but  pre- 
ludes to  longer  and  still  more  inter- 
ring dijicusvtons  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Frop  these,  we  have  been 
xd  to  some  very  interesting  debates 
on  the  state  of  the  military,  and  to 
tbe  development  of  Mr.  Wind- 
tain's  plan  of  defence,  which  had 
been  looked  for  with  much  anxiety, 
as  w^U  by  the  friends  as  by  those 
inimical  to  the  existing  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Francis  rose,  pursuant  to 
fiotice,  to  move  for  the  produciioa 
of  a  document,  which,  he  s^iid,  was 
^t  once  (^  coQsidemble  importance 
and  curiosity.  But  yet,  as  it  related 
to  a  subject  which  appeared  not 
to  eicite  much  interest  m  that  house 
or  the  country,  it  might  not  excite 
adequate  attention.  He  did  feel 
ladeed  that  the  subject  seemed  to 
knot  only  disgusting  in  itself,  but 
that  h^  had  tQ  contend  with  aa 
ttnwiUiog  audience.  This  he  justly 
fonccived  too  much ;  still  for  five- 
aad-iwenty  ye^s  h^  was  irresistibly 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  by  a 
coDiciousness  of  nece^Mty,  to  bring 
the  affairs  of  India  before  parlia-. 
iDou  and  the  ^untrj*    Indi't  M^ 


every  day  becoming  more  formic 
dable  to  this  country,  and  every 
tiling  that  relatiE^d  to  our  possessions 
in  that  quarter  imperatively  claimed 
the  regards  of  parliament,  Thp 
qitestion  which  he  had  now  to  suby 
mit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
house  did  not  refer  to  wnr  or  peace^ 
or  to  any  topic  of  Indian  policy  x 
it  was  merely  a  point  respecting 
Siiance,  and  was  perhaps  not  a  ba4 
preface  to  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  of  which  an  hon.  gentleman 
(^Mr.  Paull)  had  given  notice  for 
tliat  day.  Motions  of  this  nature 
the  honourable  gentleman  con- 
ceived to  be  particularly  necessary, 
in  coJisequence  of  the  irregular 
manner  in  which  the  accounts  ret 
specting  India  were  laid  before  the 
house,  or  rather  by  the  neglect, 
for  some  time,  to  make  any  offi. 
cial  communication  whatever  from 
tliat  quarter.  No  budget,,  it  was 
to  be  recollected,  was  at  all  brought 
forward  last  sessions,  and  the  no* 
ble  lord  who  then  presided  over 
the  board  of  control,  accounted 
for  that  singular  omission  (nothing 
similar  to  which  had  ever  occurred 
before,  since  the  board  of  control 
was  instituted )  in  tliis  singular  way, 
namely,  tliat  tne  necessary  accounts 
had  not  arrived  from  India.  This 
was  certainly  straiige,  and  he  re- 
comnieiided  it  to  the  particular 
attentipn  of  his  majesty's  present 
Qiini^ters*  ^  ^i^Kft  th^  pnd  of  Murcfa^ 
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1803,  no  statement  h^d  been  laid  seriously  inquired  into.  No  msLti 
before  parliament  of  the  situation  indeed-  could  deny  xhe  importance 
of  the  finances  of  India,  which  of  inquiry  and  explanationy  re- 
was,  notwithstanding,  known  to  specting  a  country  which  yielded  an 
he  alarming.  •  If  he  were  to  ask  the  annual  reventie  of  between  fifteen 
reason  why  necessary  accounts  did  and  twenty  millions ;  and  yet  he 
not  arrive  in  due  time  to  enable  the  recollected,  that  in  the  course  of" 
minister  for  India  to  bring  forward  the  la^t  session,  in  the  month  of 
the  India  budget  last  year,  it  would  January,  he  and  the  noble  lord  op* 
not  surely  be  answered  that  those  posite  (Castlereagh)  could  scarcely 
accounts  were  not  sent  from  India  getabevetwenty  members  to  attend 
in  due  time ;  for  any  such  delay  to  the  dtscussi(^n  of  its  interests. 
.  -would  involve  the  direct  breach  of  The  hon.  member,  referring  to  the 
an  act  of  parliament.  But  if  it  subject  ofhis  motion,  observed,  that 
were  said  that  the  dispatches  were  it  was  connected  with  the  Mahratta 
intercepted,  that  tlie  ship  which  war ;  and,  as  he  had  before  stated, 
can  led  them  was  captured,,  and  he  expected  to  have  seen  it  explained 
thus  that  our  financial  account  fell  in  the  printed  papers  before  the 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  then  house.  But  disgippointed  in  that 
another  question  would  arise.  It  expectation,  and  finding  no  men- 
was  ITotorious  that  every  captain  tion  whatever  made  of  it,  he  Mt  it 
intrusted  with  the  conveyance  of  necessary  to  move  for  the  produc. 
public  dispatches  to  Europe  is  en«  tion  of  a  special  document  to  ea« 
joined,  by  order  of  council,  to  have  plain  it.  In  the  country  of  Guzerat, 
«uch  dispatches  suspended  from  out  to  the  north*west  of  Bombay,  thert 
of  the  cabin  window,  with  a  lead  is  a  prince  called  Gwtcowar:  a 
attached  to  them,  in  orc^er  that  part  c^  his  territory  has  been  ceded 
when  the  ship  should  be  in  danger  to  the  company,  partly  to  make 
of  falling  into  an  enemy's  hands  good  the  pay  of  our  subsidiary 
the  dispatches  should  be  ipime-  force  stationed  at  Poena,  and  for 
diatdy  thro\vn  into  the  sea.'  If  other  objects  of  indemnification, 
this  sahitary  order  had  not  been  Out  of  that  fund  we  ought  to  have 
•entirely  discarded,  he  could  not,  received  a  considerable  revenue; 
by  the  way,  conceive  how  it  hap-  but  to  that  prince  the  government 
pened  that  so  many  important  com-  of  Bombay  have  lent  a  sum  not 
mimications  from  India,  both  of  a  much  less  than  360,^0001.  The 
public  and  private  nature,  should  documents  relative  to  this  extraor- 
nave  been  intercepted  by  the  ene-  dinary  transaction,  I  thinks  ought 
my.  He  was  the  more  surprised  to  have  been  laid  before  the  Bouse* 
at  this,  when  he  considered  the  con*  The  question  naturally  arising  out 
sequences  which  had  resulted  from  of  it,  which  I  should  wish  to  put, 
the  freouent  loss  of  public  docu-  is,  upon  what  ground  this  loan 
ments  irom  India ;  with  the  nature  was  made  by  a  distressed  coupany» 
of  many  of  which,  and  conse-  and  particularly  by  Bombay,  whidi 
quencly  with  the  state  of  India  is  by  far  the  roost  distressed  presi- 
kfielf,  we  had  of  late  years  so  often  dency  in  India.  In  the  papers 
become  acquainted  through  the  that  have  been  printed,  I  cannot 
press  of  Bonaparte.  This  was  pro-  find  anything  to  throw  a  ray  of 
ductive  of  serious  injury  to  our  light  upon  the  subject.  The  corn- 
interests,  and  the  cause  ought  to  be  pany  taice  possession  of  the  terri- 
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tory  of  Gwicowar,  the/  hold  it  ia  should  have  an  opporttmiqr  of  con« 

his  aamey  and  the  first  thine  done  stdering  the  subject,  and  inquiring 

is  to  kndhim  960fiOOL    VlOiy,  on  into  the  nature  of  the  papers  con- 

die  very  face  of  the  ttansaction  nected  with  it.    This  indulgence* 

there  was  something  very  singular»  he  hoped,  the  honourable  n:iover 

and  vdiich  called  for  explanation,  would  not  be  disinclined  to  grant 

The  words  of  the  official  dispatch  to  a  board  so  recently  appointed* 

frainBoinbay,Telative  to  this  prince  The  application   would    not,   he 

and  territory,  were  these-^"  This  tn^sted,  be  deemed   unreajionable* 

state,"  we  are  tdd,  **  has  for  its  when  the  nature  of  the   business 

ptesent  sattye  ruler,   a  chieftain  connected    with   their    office  was 

of  avowedly  weak  intellects.    Our  taken  into  view-«-when  it  was  con«> 

support    therefore    must    be   ez-  sidered  that  it  might  be  necessary 

leaded  to  all  the  operations  of  its  to  look  over  a  njimber  of  papers, 

government ;    holding  as  we  do  which  the  noble  lord  on  the  other 

me  isimediate  charge  of  the  Gwi-  side  (lord  Castlereagh)  knew  to  be 

cowar  chieftain's  own  guard,  and  pretty  voluminous,  before  an  opi^ 

dividing  with  his  titxms  the  garri-  nion  could  be  formed,  whether  i^ 

mm  of  his  capttaL'*    This  money,  would  be  consistent  with  the  pub^ 

diefefere,  could  not  be  necessary  ^ic  interest  to  accede  to  the  object 

to  the  sop^KMt  of  this  prince,  aU  of  this  moticta. 

the  operations  of  whose  government  Lord  Ca&tlereagh  was  as  ready 

were  in  onr  hands,    ^lo,  it  could  as  any  man  to  acknowledge  the 

not  be  wanted  or  advanced  for  any  debt  of  gratitude  which  parliament 

such   purpose.     Was    there    any  and  the  country  owed  to  thehonour« 

man,  he  would  ask,  who  believed  able  mover  for  the  zeal  and  assi- 

that  Gwicowar  ever   received  a  duicy  which  he  had  uniformly  mani* 

shilliog  of  this  loan  i  If  there  was  fested  upon  the  important  subject 

naDy  such  a  man,  he  could  only  of  our  interests  in  India.    B^t  in 

sa^  that  that  man  knew  nothing  order  to  enter  into  that  considera- 

.of  die  politics  of  India.    Thehon.  tioHt   every  part   of  the  subject 

gentleraan  concluded  by  moving,  should  be  laid  before  tlie  house. 

That  there  should  belaid  bdbre  the  The  whole  of  the  questiou  should 

honae  extracts  of  any  letters  or  ae-  be  Completely  understood.    With 

couti   received  from    the  presi-  respect  to  the  assenlonj  that  the 

itocf  of  Bombay,  relative  to  the  India   budget    not   hnving   been 

ram  of  Bombay  rupees,  SI, 25,9^»  brought  forward  last  session  was 

nierted  in  the  account  of  their  dis-  a  singular  and  unprecedented  omis- 

hmeaents  for  the  year  ending  the  sion,  he  begged  leave  to  set  the 

SOthof  April,.  1803,  and  said  to  honourable  gentleman  right,   for 

be  money  Unt  to  Gwicowar.  precisely  the  same  omission  occur- 

Mr.  H.AddingtDn  said,  that  had  red  the  session  before  he  entered 

he  been  a  member  of  the  bouse  the  into    office  (as    president  of  the 

PRoedia^  day  when  the  notice  of  board  of  control).    But  as  to  the. 

diis  motion  was  given,  he  would  cause  of  the  last  omission,  of  which 

have  taken  die  iSberty  of  asking  the  honourable  gentleman  had  com- 

the  hononraUe  geiuleman  to  post-  plained,  it  waslmovm  to  have  prp^ 

pent  bringing  it  forwvdt  undi  ^e  ceededftom   the  delay  of  thc^ac- 

board  to  wiucb  he  (Mr.  Adding-  counts  from  India,  which  were  in*^ 

(on)  had  the  broour  to  belong  disp^nsably  necessary  to  the  prepa- 
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tatkm  of  the  budcfet,  and  the  samfc 
<eause  occasioned  the  omission  which 
t<folc  place  before  he  entered  into 
office.  As  to  the  motion  before 
the  house,  he  saw  no  objection  to 
tiie  production  of  the  paper  refer- 
red to.  When  that  paper  should 
be  laid  before  the  house,  aiid  the 
transaction  to  which  it  alluded 
Should  be  fully  understood,"  thfe 
impression  on  his  mind  was,  that 
the  honourable  mover  would  find 
the  loan  not  to  have  been  impro- 
videntlv  advanced — that  it  was  not 
money  lent  without  a  jast  motive 
or  without  ample  security,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  laud  wsis  asbign- 
ed  to  the  comp^my  to  ensure  the 
repayment  of  this  loan,  and  that 
this  land  was  placed'  under  the 
company's  own  administration. 
After  a  few  words  from  lord  Mor- 
peth and  Mr.  Grant»  Mr.  Francis 
withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  PauU  thert  rose  to  make  the 
motion  of  whicTi  he  had  gtv«i 
liotice,  and  he  -entreated  the  house 
to  attend  to  what  he  humbly  but 
honestly  should  submit  to  them. 
He  /was  not  one  of  those  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  congratulation  on  the 
prosperity  bf  the  affairs  of  the 
India  company.'  -  He  could  not  be 
a  party  to  'the  blind  confidence 
bf  th«t  house,  and  6f 'the  country, 
^htch  had  «*bntribute<l  to  the  growth 
bf  ah  enemy"  ttibfe  dangtrous  to 
this  nation  than  'all  th*  flotillas 
Assembled  ori^'the  eherty's  -coasts, 
in  the  first  week  of  the  session  he 
had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  ft  fa 
inquiry  inta  this'  subject.  He  had 
since  moved  fi>r  the  pfoduttion  df 
^  letter  fi^m  lord  Melville,  in 
1793^  to  Che'coulrt*of  direcioirs,  On 
the  subject  of  the  India  compa- 
f.y's  debt.  '  When  the  Accounts  ef 
the  death  of  marcjuis  ComwalKs 
"had  reached  this  rountry,  he  had 
said^at  tfee  sun  of '£ngli<h  povMr 
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'and  glory  had  set  in  India,  Hit 
motion  for  the  inquiry  hid  beeti 
delayed  in  consequence  of  the 
situations  of  the  hoitse  and  the^go- 
vemlnent.  As  soon  as  the  papers 
which  he  should  that  day  mo^e  for 
should'  be  produced,  he  would 
bring  forward  his  motion  for  a. 
committee  of  inquiry  withomt  de^ 
lay.  These  papers  would  not  take 
up  much  time  in  preparing,  or  in 
reading,  for  his  motions  would 
be  answered  by  six  simple  negatives 
The  non-existence  ot  such  docu- 
ments wouldprove  a  gross  violation 
of  law,  by  which  it  would  appear 
that  twenty  millions  had  been  mtsi. 
aj>plied.  The  act  of  1^93,  which 
was  stated  to  be  an  act  for  the  Tegu- 
Iriiion  of  tbrty  millions  of  subjects^ 
and  o£'  an  immense  revenue*  and 
had  been  brought  fbrwatti'  by  lord 
Melville,  had  been  violiAted  in  everf 
instance.  By  this  bill  it'  was  ens. 
acted,  that  one  million  a  year  of 
the  territorial  revenue  should  be 
ap^Ked.  to  procure  investm'ents  for 
commercial  purposes  io  be  import^ 
ed  into  "this  country,  stnd  bring 
with  them  all  the  advantagevto  be 
derived  from  the  importaticm. 
Since  1798,  no  such  application 
of  a  million  had  taken  place.  The 
act  also  provided  for  the  reduction 
of  the  d^  of  the  company  to  two 
millions,  and  SOOfiilOi.  were  dn 
rected  to  be  applied  to  that  use  and 
no  other.  No  such  sum  had  been 
so  applied;  which  had  caused  k 
misappropriation  of  a  sum  of  eight 
millions,  one  million  more  than  the 
amount  of  (he  debt  at  the  passing 
of  the  act.  Another  clanse  in  the 
act  provided  for  the  increase  of  the 
dividends  to  ten  per  eent.  out  of  the 
profits  on  tlie  investments;  and  this 
clause;  which  would  have  been 
much'  better  Icept  in  the  breach  than 
the  t>bservance,  was  the  only  one 
that  had  bvea  ful&Ued.'  Tfa^  iA- 
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rmtse  of  the  dividend  was  to  take  there  be  laid  before-  die  hoiKe  an 

r 

pl  ice  out  of  the   produce   nf  the  account  of  all  the  sums  tiiat  had 
tommerce,  and  there  could  be  no  been  paid  by  the  court  of  directory 
Euch  profits  whilst  the  investments  of  the  IndVa  compLiny,  pursuant  i6 
were  made  by  loans  negotiated  in  the  third  Action '  of  an  act  of  tlie 
India  at  an  interest  nominally  of  SSd  of  his  present  majesty,  chapter 
10  per  cent,  but  really  at  15.     By  52.     On  the  question  being  put,  -/ 
this  a  misapplication  of  ^,500,000/.  Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  mean 
had  taken  place.     The  next  clau&e  to  follow  the  honourable  gentleman 
provided     for    the     payment    of  through  all  his  matter,  but  trustee} 
500,000/.  annually  to  the  public,  thehouse  would  indulge  him  whilst 
which  had  never  been  carried  into  he  said  a  few  words  in  reply  to  some 
effect.    On  this  score  alone  there  of  his  positions*    He  could  not  sit 
was  a  mtsappiication  of  TyOOOjOOC/.  still  whilst  the  honourable  member 
which,  if  paid  regularly,  would  be  suggested  that  there  had  been  4 
sufficient  to  extinguish  35,000,000/.  misappropriation  of  the  company's 
cf  die  national  debt.    The  act  also  money  to  a  great  iimount,  and  that 
directed,  th:it  if  the  sum  could  not  that  misappropriation  had  in  part 
be  paid,    the  court  of   directors  taken  place  whilst  he  had  been  h\m^ 
ihoald  m;ike  a  representation  to  self   in    office.    The    honpurable 
his  majesty's  chancellor  of  the  ex-  member  would  eicuse  him  in  say- 
chequer,,  to  be  by  him  laid  on  the  ing,  that  he  appeared  either  not  xa 
tMt  of  parltanient,  in  order  that  know,  or  to  have  hastily  read,  tlie 
the  house  might  judge  of  the  va-  act  which  he  had  quoted.   ^Tbe 
Bdity  of  the  representation.    After  honourable  gendeman  seemed  to 
the  sums  directed  to  be  applied  to  confound  two  points  that  ought-to 
the  reduction  of  the  debt,  and  in  be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  the 
dticharge'ef  the  participation  of  the  commercial  and  political  interestt 
jmbK^,  the  remainder  of  the  pro-  of  the  country.    As  to  what  he  had 
€ts  was  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  raid  of  the  exportation  of  bulliof!, 
of  a  guarantee  fund  till  it  should  that  was  a  subject  on  which  much 
amount  to  twelve  millions,  to  cover  prejudice  had  formerly  prevailed ; 
the  capital  of  the  company ;  yet  no  but  such  prejudice  was  now  done 
snch  fund    existed.     Besides    the  away,  as  it  had  been  latterly  found 
men  sent  but,  it  appeared  that  bul-  that  the  exportation  of  bullion,  un- 
lion;  of  spe<^e,  to  the  value  of  se-  der  such  cifcumstances,  was  most 
▼en  or  eight  millions,  had  been  sent  profitable  and  advantageous  to  the 
<Mt  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  company's  interests.    The  honour* 
and  yet  not  a  shilling  of  it  -had  able    gentleman    had    also    con* 
been  applied  to  that  purpose.     A«  founded  the  appropriations  abroad 
(oon  as  (he  returns  should  be  made  with  the  funds  at  home.     The  act 
to  his  motioAir,  he  should  move  provided  not  for  the  liquidation  ot 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  the  debt  abroad,  but  for  its  trans- 
of  inquiry.    By  this  gross  misma-  fer    to    Europe.    The  gentleman 
itagcment,  the  debt,  which  ought  seemed  to  think  that   this  hQ.use 
to  have  been  reduced  to  tWo  mil-  could  control  the  revenue  in  Ixidia. 
lions,    was    itow    thirty   millions-  This  house  could  certainly  provide 
abroad,  at  home  it  was  twelve  mil-  how  any  surplus  that  might  arise 
lions,  and  seven  millions  to  the  pub^  .  should  be  applied,  and  that  was  all 
i>c.  lie  cooclttded  by  BKHr^ng,  that  that  in  common  sense  ■  it  could  do; 
*        •                    .          . ,  .       •                            Th^ 
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Thefirsrapt>ropriation  was  far  the  nigbt*    The  first  related  to  a  mat- 

military  expenditureythenext  for  tb^  ter  of  fact,  for  the  proof  of  which 

^ivtl  establishmenty  and  then  for  he  appealed  to  the  directors*  wh«N 

the  investments  and  the  reduiition  ther  or « not  they  were  free  in  their 

of  the  debt.    He  should  first  in-  commercial    speculations.     They 

quire  if  there  had  been  any  surplus,  were  men  of  honour»  and  would 

and  in  what  year*  be£pre  he  could  not  deny  the  fact ;  and  even  if  the j* 

complain  of  a  failure  in  complying  should*  he  should  on  another  oocar 

witli  the    act.     The  honourable  sion  state  his  reasons  for  doubting 

{:entleman  attached  blame  to  the  such  a  statement.    The  proof  he 

ndia  company*    for  not  having;  could  app^  to  was  a  letter  of  tfa« 

made  any  representation    to   his  secretary  of  the  board  of  control 

majesty's  chancellor  of  the  ezche»-  to  the  directors,  stating,  that  the 

4|uer,  on  the  subject  of  the  sums  board  could  not  allow  certain  in^ 

to  be  appropriated  und^  the  act.  vestments  to  |ake  place,  as  they 

But  the  act  required  such  represenp  might  cause  uneaiuness  %9  the  gq, 

tation  only  in  case  a  surplus  should  vemor  genera).    This  letter  they 

exist,  and  peculiar  cireum^tance^  bad  published.    So  much  for  their 

should  render  a  literal  compliance  commercial  freedom.  Neither  were 

with  the  act  inexpedient,    fie  was  they  free  agents  as  to  political  mat* 

prepared   to  prove,    that  all  his  t^s.    The  noble  lord   had  then 

statemenu  on  the  budget  of  1 802^  stated,  that  th$  exportation  of  huL 

•were  well-founded,  and  that  the  lion  was  advantageous  lo  the  coo^ 

finances  of  the  company  Wjere  then  merce  of  the  company.    Bullion 

in  a  flourishing  state,  be&re  the  to  pay  for  investments  which  should 

^commencement  *of  the  Mahratta  be  provided  by  tribute,  without 

W9r,  any  expense  1  He  appealed  to  any 

Lord  .Folkstene  supported  the  meijchant  in  the  house,  whether 

motion  of  Mr.  PauU,  and  thought  such  a  circumstance  could  be  ad- 

.that  the  inquiry  ought  not  to  be  vantageous,  whether  any  country 

Cipnfined   to   the  two  last  years,  that  paid  its  balances  in  mete  had 

The  act  of  parliament  was  cousin,  not  the  advantages  of  trade  against 

•dered  by  him  as  an  agreement,  it.    But  the  b^lion  was  sent  oat 

and  on  a  breach  of  «iny  of  the  co»  to  reduce  the  debt,  and  he  asked 

venants  the  e):clusive  rights  should  whether  it  had  been  so  applied  { 

be  forfeited  by  the  company.    The  No  man  could  think  it.    Thirteen 

noble  lord  then  conunented,'  with  years  of  the  charter  had  now  elaps- 

much  ingenuity,  on  the  different  ed,  and  no  surplus  had  ever  existed, 

clauses  of  the  act,  corroborating  The  noble  lord  said  the  funds  had 

ihe  positions  .of  die   honourabte  failed.  Why  had  they  failed?  That 

mover*    If  the  act  had  been  vie-  was  .what  they  wanted  to  knowi 

}ated,  such  violation  ought  to  be  If  diere  had  been  no  surplus,  the 

accounted  for.    This  coidd  be  best  whole  act  b^d  been  a  nullity  and 

Judged  of  by  referring  to  (he  act  fallacy,  as  be  had  stated  it  would 

Itseff*  be  to  Mr.  Dundas  when  be  pror 

Mr.  Francis  had  beard  many  exp  posed  tp  bring  it  forward.    He 

iraordinary    statements    in    that  would  show  before  this  business 

house,  but  never  any  so  extraordir  was  over,  that  he  bad  been  frcNn 

nary  as  those  he  had  beard  from  the  beginning  the  real  friend  <tf^  the 

the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  that  comp^y^    The  company  were  the 

victims. 
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ftctjns,  not  the  amhors»  of  the 
system  that  had    been   followed. 
He  acquitted  the  coinpany  of  every 
charge,  but  that  of  having  omitted 
to  ctme  to  parliament  to  state  the 
facts,  when  iheir  debt  had  been  in- 
creased beyond  all  moderation,  and 
the  act.  of  parliament  violated  in 
every  respect.      The    noble    lord 
staged  the  Mahratta  war  m  excuse 
for  neglect  of  the  act,  as  if  the 
Mahratta  war  were  a  meru.    He 
«ouid  again  call  the  attention  of  a 
capiM  parliament,  and  a  careless 
public,  to  a  subject  so  truly  impor« 
tant.    The  noble  lord  dppo&ite  had 
represented  the  aflPafrs  of  the  com- 
fioj  as  most   prosperous  in  the 
Tear  180S.     If  they  were>   why 
bad  not  the  engagements  of  the 
compny  been  iultilled?  why  had 
1K)C  tnecompany 's  debtbeenreduced 
tD  two  millions,  in  compliance  with 
ihe  act  of  parliament,  innead  of 
being  accumulated  to  3D  millions 
as  it  was?  These  things  called  for 
stteiition ;  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
company,  if  not  looked   to  and 
remedied  in  time,  would  ultimately 
fall  on  the  country.    His  endea- 
vours to  serve  the  company  had 
been  uniform  and  anxious;  their 
connderation,  unwiUin?,  ungrate- 
fol,  and  unfeeling.    Many  years 
since  he  had  recommended  to  them 
to  renounce  the  sovereig;nty  of  the 
Indian    territory,     a    sovereignty 
^bich  had  long  been  but  nominal, 
nd  m  het  ruinous  to  the  com- 
pany's raterests.    What  was  the 
vse   of  territorial   acquisition    to 
a  commercial  body,  particularly 
«^>ere  their  political  sovereignty 
vas  but  nomtnaU  In  a  few  years 
the  Bengal  investment  was  obtain- 
ed for  nothing ;  that  is,   it  was 
fcraished  from  the  revenue  of  the 
province.    Bat  unhappily  this  faci- 
lity led  to  habits  of  extravagance, 
in  cansequcnoe  of  winch  every  shil- 


ling's worth  of  investment  must  at 
present  be  purchased  with  funds 
sent  from  home,  llius  the  result 
of  territorial  acquisition,  in  a  coun- 
try where  they  had*  been  admitted 
only  as  traders,  was  a  losing  trade  ; 
and  now  the  only  part  of  the  com- 
pany's trade  tJiat  did  yield  a  pro- 
tit,  was  the  trade  with  a  country 
where  entrance  was  denied  to  them 
(China). 

Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Fran* 
CIS  explained.  • 

Mr.C.  Grant  begged  leave  to  ad^ 
vert  briefly  to  several  points  which 
had  been  noticed  by  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side.   The  hon .  gent,  over 
against  Ttim    (Mr.  Francis)    had 
given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
East  India  company  ought  to  have 
given  up  the  sovereignty  of  India, 
and  confined  themselves  entirely  to 
their  commercial  regulations.    But 
he  differed  widely  from-  him  on 
that  subject,    and   asseited,   that 
whenever  the  government  of  India 
should  be  taken  into  the  hand's  of 
any  administration  whatever,  the 
constitution  of  this  country  would 
be  in   the   utmost  danger.    The 
country  had  been  gained  by  the 
East    India   company,  and  since 
their  charter  had  been  granted  they 
had  managed  it  with  a  view  to  the 
advantage   of  our  dominions    at 
home,  and  that  of  India  itself,  as 
well  as  to  their  own.     He  touched 
upon  the  great  advantages  that  had 
resulted  to  this  country  from  the 
great    fortunes    which   had  been 
brought  into  it  from  India,  and 
from   other   causes.    There    ha<i 
been  once  the  l>est  founded  hopes 
that  the  company  would  have  been 
able  to  have  added  s^  considerable 
sum  to  the  revenue  of  this  country, 
but  unfortunate  events  had,  for  a 
time,  destroyed  these  hopes.    They 
certainly  had  not  been  destroyed 
from  any  fault  of  the  company  ; 

for. 
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fbr»  froni  die  time  that  marquis  arisen  chiefly  from  die  wars  which 

Cmiwallis  undertook  the  manaee-  had  broke  out  in  Europe  and  In* 

inent  of  theaffkirs  of  India»  a  plan  dia*     What*  was  its  exact  amount 

of  the  utmost  ceconoiny  had  been  he  did  not  know  at  present.     Pro* 

established  and  agreed  to  by  them,  hahly  it  was  above  t^wenty-seven 

With  reeard  to  the  question  about  millions  ;   it  might  be   thirty ,   as 

tlie  dividends)  it  had  been  said  that  had  been  stated  ;  and  he  allowed* 

they  arise,  .not  from  the  profits  of  that  if  it  i*as  togo  on  accumulating 

trade,  but  from  money  borrowed  in'  in  this  manner,  the  consequences 

India.  This,  however,  he  contend*  might  be   serious   to  tiie  compa« 

ed  was  not  the  case.    As  to  tiic  ex*  ny  and  to  the  country  at  large* 

portatioQ of  bullion,  it  was  merely  ^n  But  no  blame  attached  lo  the  com- 

article  of  commerce,  like  any  oihcr  pany  or  to  the  administratJGn.   The 

article,  and  it  was  found  more  ad-  enormous  increase  had  arisen  from 

yantageous  to  carry  on  tlieir  co^i-  events  which  tjiey  could  not  con- 

inercial  concerns  in  this  way  rather  troL    He  had  heard  of  a  motion 

than  by  barter.     Europe,    in  its  for  a  cpmniittee  to  inquire  into  the 

commerce   with   Asia,    ]iad  been  rise  and  progress  of  the  debt.     But 

generally  obliged    to   make  pay<p  this  wa^noinecess;iry,as  the  wl]jctl« 

inents  in  bullion,  because  the  ha-  might  be  clearly  perceived  from 

hits  and  customs  of  the  Asiatics  tlie    accounts.    %>uch    a    meiisure 

V'ere  such  aji  to  prevent  tjiem  from  would  spread  alarm  amon?    our 

ieeling  as  much  want  of  those  com-  friends,  and  might  give  conndence 

loodiiics  which  we  could  send  ^em,  to  our  enemies.     Tills,  he  thought^ 

as  we  fiid  of  theirs.    They  had  was  to  he  avoided  when  th^re  wai 

less  cccaijon  for  our  productions  no  presiiing  necessity  for  it. 

0ian  we  had  for  tlieirs.  .He  did  Mr.  Francis,  in  explanation,  ob* 

pot  deny,   hovi:ever,   that  bullion  served  tliat  he  had  never  given  hi$ 

had  been  sent  out  to  pay  part  of  opinion    prospectively,    as    if  he 

^he  debt ;  but  the  war  had  absorbed  meant  to  say  that  the  mo^e  of  con* 

^  specie  so^ent.    With  respect  to  ducting  the  government  of  India 

the  freedom  of  the  company  in  re-  ought  now  to  oe  altered, 

gulating  their  own  commercial  con-  Mr.,  secretary  Fox'observed,  that 

c«ms,  uiis  was  a  delicate  subject*  the     few    words    oF   explanation 

The  law  was,  that  tlie  company  which  had  just  fallen  from  his  hon« 

filiould  have  the  complete  direction  friend    rendered  it  less  necessary 

9f  India  afiairs,  subject  to  the  con-  for  him  to  enter  particularly  upoa 

trol  of  the  superior  board.     Hp  this  subject.    He  had  understood 

had  no  hesitation  in  sa}ing,  tliat  him  precisely  as  his  e;cplanatior( 

no  interfc}rence  bad  taken  place  in  imported.     He   agreed  that  .  we 

^ir   common    copimercial    con-  were  not  now  to  r^y^rt  to  original 
cerns,  though  certainly  in  difficult  ^  theories  ;  but  when  we  were  ex«^ 

cases,  a^d  those  which  were  partly  mining  into  the  causes  of  important 

of  a  political  nature,  such  as  the  events  whi^  were  extremely  comr 

question  of  private  trade*  the^  had  plicated   in   their   natii/^,  it  was 

undoubtedly  been  an  interference,  somewhat  difficult  to  do  so  without. 

The  military,  financial,  and  poli-  in  some  measure,  adverting  to  such 

tical  concerns  had  certainly  been  original  theories.  He,  however,  did 

inanaged  by   the    commissioners,  not  mean  to  say  that  any  alteration 

Aatotbedebtofthecompany,ithad  o^gkt  at  presiux^  yj  take   pljig^ 

lA 
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In  \he  geflcnil  sr^em  of  Indian' go-  snIScient  to  convince  its  that  the 
\^emment  as  now  by  law  established,  afl^irs  of  the  company  had  not  beeit 
He  had  occasion  to  state;  at  a  for-  in  the  very  flourishing  state  iti 
mer  time,  that  there  was  a  wide  which  they  had  been  asserted  w 
deference  between  disapproving  be.  But  we  must  say,  after*  die 
of  measures  at  their  commence-  passing  of  this  act,  and  tlie  lon^ 
ment,  and  afterwards  rescinding  time  that  had  elapsed,  during 
them  when  they  had  been  some  which  nothing  had  been  done  upon 
time  in  practice.  Tliis  he  had  said  it,  that  the  fair  conclusion  was^ 
ifrith  retard  to  the  union  with  Ire-  either  that  the  surplus  had  bee» 
land  He  had  also  disapproved  misapplied,  or  that  the  country 
<Sf  the  plan  for  the  government  of  had  been  most  grossly  deluded  ; 
India ;  but  what  heliad  said  with  and  that  instead  of  being  in  a  Bou- 
rtgard  to  the  union  with  Ireland/  rishing  condition,  as  had  been  pte- 
he  now  said  respecting  this  plan  of  tended,  the  afiairs  of  the  company 
Indian  government.  It  was,  in  had  in  fact  been  In  a  most  alarm* 
his  opinion,  a  bad  one  from  the  ing  situation ;  a  sttuatioir  which 
b^inning ;  but  as  it  had  been  ought  to  have  been  explained  and 
aoopted  and  acted  upon,  it  was  laid  open  to  the  public,  in<;tead  of 
tiot  now  to  be  lightly  rescinded.  In'  being  carefully  concealed  from  the 
ninety-i^ine  cases  of  this  nature  out'  public  view.  In  his  optniont  the 
of  a  hundred,  it  li'as  better  to  put  unprosperous  condition  of  the  corn- 
up  widi  many  inconveniences  aris-  pany's  concerns  had  never  been 
hg  from  the  6rst  adoption  of  a  sufficiently  accounted  for.  He  did 
measure,  than  hazard  worse  evils  not  say  that  he  had  heard  a  great 
by  premature  and  ill-considered  al-  deal  on  the  subject,  but  what  he 
tendons  and  innovations.  This  had  heard,  in  general,  proceeded 
^'as  his  opinion.  Now  with  re-  On  false  facts  and  false  principles, 
spect  to  the  details  of  this  debate,  We  ought  to  have  the  accounts  of 
he,  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  the  company  before  us,  with  a  view 
public,  would  certainly  say,  that  to  a  full  and  complete  examtnation» 
it  was  a  most  monstrous  pnrposi-  not  for  the  purpose  of  retrospective 
fioato  assert,  that  in  the  year  1 80S  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
rfie  Slate  ofthe  company  was  highly  managers  of  the  affairs  of  India^ 
affluent  and  prosperous.  To  be  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
lure,  the  act  of  1 793  only  applied  to  Wahie  upon  any  body,  bctt  for  the 
the  surplus  of  the  produce.  But  purposeof  warning  us  (the  present 
dien  it  supposed  that  such  a  sur-  administration)  against  the  errors 
plus  U'as  likely  to  exist,  otherwise  which  others  had  committed.  '  No 
R  would  have  been  perfectly  nuga-^  objection  had  been  made  to  the  mo-» 
tory  from  the  beginning.  We  tion  of  his  hon.  friend  near  him 
were  surely  to  conclude  that  there  (Mr.  Francis).  He  had  only  been 
ttight  be  a  surplus  in  such  case*  requested  to  postpone  it  upon  a 
This  certainly  1v*5  not  too  much,  point  of  convenience ;  to  which  he 
But  when  we  find  that  from  1793  had  properly  agreed  Before  he 
to  1808,  a  period  of  ten  years,  no  sat  do^vn  hH  could  not  avoid  pay- 
iUf^ns  had  in  fact  existed,  and  that  mg  that  tribute  of  praise  to  the  in« 
nothing  had  been  done  on  the  pro-  dustry,  perseverance,  and  clears 
tisiom  of  the  act  of  parliament,  sighted  policy  of  his  hon.  friend, 
^t!ch  a  long  eorperience  might  be  on  questkms  relative  to  •  Indian 
*    ■  which 
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which  ihtf  96  much  desenred*    No  and  the  public  «t  larg;e  were  anxt • 
merit  belonging:  to  any  other  who  ous  to  know  whether  any  new  xn^* 
bad  turned  his  attention  to  these  sure  of  defence  was  to  be  adopted. 
subject5»  however  h^h  it  might  be»  It  was  now  the  period  at  which  a 
eould  posbibly  be  pot  in  competi-  campaign  usually  conimencedt  and 
don  with  that  which  his  hon.  friend  this,  added  to  the  dangers    with . 
might  fairly  and  justly  claim*  which  the  country  was  menaced. 
After  a  long  debate,  in  which  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  expedite 
sevend  other  m^nbers  took  a  part,  ihg  as  ftiuch  as  possible  any  military 
the  papers  moved  for  were  orderecf-  plans  that  might  be  in  contempla* 
Mr.Whitbreadonthe^TthofFe*^  tion«     The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
bruary,  moved  for  a  return  of  the  By  a  former  act  his  majesty's 
e&ctivevolunteerforcei  he  thought  government  was  allowed  to  retain 
there  was  no  subject  on  which  it  to  the  number  of  10,000  foreig:n 
behoved  the  bouse  and  the  country  troops  in  Great-Britain  : 
to  be  more  completely  informed  The.  secretary  c^  war  now  stated, 
than  this.    They  bad  been  buojed  that  the  recruiting  of  the  German 
up  with  the  most  magnificent  de*>  legion  had  occasioned  an  increase 
acriptions  of  the  state  of  the  volon-  of  three  thousand  men  more  than 
tary  defence,and  it  was  expedient  to  was  permitted  by  that  act ;  he  there- 
ascertain  the  actual  fact*   It  was  of  fore  wished  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
the  utmost  importance,  previously  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the. 
to  the  sums  being  voted  for  the  act  from  10,000  to  I6,00Q. 
clothing  and  expenses  of  the  volun-  £ver  since  the  new  admintstra^ 
teer  establishment,  that  the  house  tion  had  accepted  their  situations,  it 
ahotld  know  what  number  of  men  was  generally  expected  that  Mr. 
were  likely  to  take  tl^e  field  in  case  Wincuiam,  who  was  known  to  be 
of  emergency.     He  knew  that  his  inimical  to  the  voltmteer  system^ 
honourable  friends  would  give  the  would  supersede  that  system  by 
subject  all  the  attention  that  its  some  other  effisctive  military  plan 
mat  importance  demanded,  and  of  defence.    On  th^  Sth  of  March 
he  should  leave  it  wich  confidence  Mr.  Long,  seeing  Mr.  Windham  in 
in  their  hands.    He  should  wish,  his  place,  asked  when  he  would  be 
not  only  that  the  number  of  effect  ready  to  lay  before  the  house  his  plan 
uve  men  should  be  clearly  ascer-  with  respect  to  the  military.    His 
tainedf  but  that  the  rank  of  the  object  inputting  the  question  was» 
officers  should  likewise  be  consider-  ihzt  time  was  very  pressing  in  conn- 
ed and  arranged.     He  was  himself  sequence  of  the  suspension  which 
in   the  command  of  a  volunteer  had  taken  place  in  the  progress 
corps,  and  he  was  solicitous  that  of  those  arrangements,  and  parti- 
neither  he,  nor  any  other  officer  in  cukrly  in  Ir^tnd,  to  which  the 
a  similar  situation,  should  be  cir«  right  hon.  gentleman  was  known 
cumstanced  in  that  ps^dcular  in  to  be  adverse, 
the  way  in   which  he  now  was.  Mr.  Windham  said  that  op  a 
He  concluded  with  moving  that  proper  occasion  he  should  pot  feel 
the  actual  returns  of  the  different  the   slightest  objection  to  an^er 
volilnteer  corps  &c*  &c.  Ac.  be  laid  ^such  a  question,  but  the  hon.  gen- 
before  the  house.  tleman  talked  of  a  plan  to  be  sub- 
General  Tarleton  supported  the  mitted  to  the  house :  What  plan? 

motion  3  ,ibfi  vcduxitefsrs,  he  said^  He  had  given  notice  of  none,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  it  was  tdrely  irregular  to  theefiectsof  theadditkMoalforoaf 

to  mentioii  one  as  expected  from  act*  ^ich  were  carried   wttliout 

kim.     He   would   not    certatnly  o^poavont  and   with  very  little 

be  led  into  a  premature  avowal  comment.    They  related    tp    the 

of  die  naeawiires  that  might  be  in  number  of  men  raised  under  the 

the  contemplation  of  government)  addidonal  force  act: — to  copies  of 

bj  any  question  that  curiosity  might  certain  letters  oo  military  affairs  :-^ 

dictate,  or  that  might  be  promjiSed  far  a  return  of  the  number  of  meii 

by  any  viewf  to  excite  me  impa^  raised  by  the  recruiting  servicestnoe 

tience  of  the  public.    He  admitted  the  1st  of  Jan.  1801,  and  for  a  re- 

diat  the  dangerous  state  of  the  turn  of  the  e£EiE!ctive  strength  of  the 

country^  and  of  the  defence  of  the  military  from  the  same  period. 

country,  had  been,  as  they  must  After  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 

be  supposed  unavoidably  to  have  Whitbread   on  lord  Melville's  im^ 

been,  a  chief  object  of  attendon  with  peachment,  to  which  wc  shall  refer 

ministers  from  the  first  moment  in  another  chapter, 

they  entered  upon  office.    Theur-  General    Tarleton  adverted  tm 

scaey  of  the  case  was  most  strong^-^  what  had  fallen  on  a  former  even« 

Ij  fcit,  and  so  also.were  the  dim-  iog  from  Mr.  Windlv'm.    When 

coUcs  which  attended  the  >attempt  csSkd  on  to  state  his  sentiments  and 

to  answer  that  urgency.  Assuredly  determination,    relative   to   v^iat 

no  delay  would  take  place,  but  go«  had  been  called  the  parish  bill, 

vemment  bad  determined  not  to  that  right  hon.  gentleman  had  de« 

bring  forward  any  measure,  with-  clared  that  it  occupied  no  {^ace  in 

ont  ample  consideration ;  sdll  he  the  means  which  he  had  in  contem- 

hoped  that    the   period  was  not  plation  for  increasing  the  "mliiiary 

my  distant  when  the  measmres  in  force  of  the  country.     Although 

contciuplation  would  attain  a  ma-  he  had  been  adverse  to  the  introduc- 

tflority  which  would  justify  their  ~  tion  of  that  bill,   and  had  voted 

bemg  submitt^  to  tlie  conaidera-  against  it^  yet  now,  when  it  began 

tion  of  the  house.  to   operate  and  produce  two  or 

On  a  sinnlar  subject  Mr.  Canning  three  hundred  men  a   week,  he 

rose  to  inquire,  whether  the  notice  should  be  unwilling  to  repesd  it^ 

with  regard  to  the  additional  force  until  sopie  very  efficient  substitute 

act  was  meant  to  be  followed  up.  had  been  provided.    These  senti-i 

The  reason  for  putting  this  ques-  ments  were  strengthened  by  the 

^  was,  that,  while  any  suspense  consideration  that  the  declarations 

prevailed  as  to  the  intention  of  mi-  made  by  government,  of  their  intea* 

nicters,  this  act  could  not  have  its  tion  to  repeal  the  act,  had  caused 

M  effect :  indeed  it  had  already  it  to  operate  under  a  very  great 

ceased  to  operate  in  many  parts  of  disadvantage.    Another    part   of 

the  country,  the  ri^ht  hon.  secretary's  conduct 

Mr.  Wmdham,    in  reply,    said  on  which  he  commented,  was -the 

that  in  any  military  arrangements  hostility  which  he  manifested  to  the 

which  he  might  have  the  honour  volunteer  system.    Thb  certainly 

of  submitting  to  the  house,  the  act  was  not  the  precise  time  at  whica 

alluded  to  would  certainly  have  no  it  was  expedient  to  damp  the  high 

P^e.  spirit  of  those  corps,  and  the  o& 

Lord  Castlereagh  on  die  7th  of  cers  by   whom  they  were  com* 

March  made  ten  motions  rdative  maQded.    Theobseirvationsof^at 

1  *             .  right 
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ri^ht  hon.  gehdeihah  were  not  at  competent  to  judpe  of  .the  cdinp^« 

all  calculated  to  increase  the  ardour  rative  excellence  of  di£Ferent  mea-* 

and  enthusiasm  which  in  military  sures*    As  to  the  effect  that  hi# 

men  were   so  indispensahle.    We  sentiments  might  have  on  the  coihi4 

had  now  arrived  at    the  7th  of  try»  how  was  he  culpable  ?  He  was 

Harch,  and  had  heard  nothing  but  in  a  manner  compelled  to  declare 

what  had  been  wrung  from  him  his  opinion  of  the  general  defence 

by  necessity.    When  he  was  on  act.    Did  the  hen.  gentleman  wish 

the  opposition  bench,  he  was  always  him  to  utter  a   false  declaration? 

pregnant  witii  schemes,  bat  since  His  opinion  of   its  demerits  was 

his  admission  into  power   nothing  just  ihe  same  as  it  ever  had  been# 

had  proceeded-  from  him.     These  and  he  was  bound  to  say  so. 

were  not  times,  however,  for  mere  After  some  further  discussions 

-speculation ;  the  country  did  not  by  the  same  gentlemen  and   Mn 

want  theorists,  orators,  or  meta*  Cannisg,    the  house  went  into  a 

physicians,  but  practical  men  who  committeeofsupplyy  when  134,473 

wiere  able  to  serve  her,  and  who  men  were  granted  to  his  majesty,- 

were  willpig  to  exhaust  their  talents  with  a  sum  of  money  for  the  niain* 

and  shed,  their  blood  in  her  service,  tenance  of  the  same. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  done  ;  When  the  subject  of  the  ordnance 

either  another  continental  coalition  estimates  was  reported,  on  tlie  17th 

must  be  formed  to  divert  tlie  efforts  of  March, 

of  the  common  enemy,  or  this  coun-  General  Tarleton   made   some 

try  must  be  quickly  prepared  to  observations  i  of  which,   U)e   first 

make  a  formidable   resistance  to  referred  to  the  additional  force  act  | 

the  danger  by  which  she  was  tlireat*  which,   notwithstanding  the   ridi« 

cned.  cule  thrown  out  against  it,  he  un-« 

Mr.  secretary  Windham  observ-  derstood  had  been  extremely  pro- 

ed,  that  with  regard  to  the  volun-  ductive  for  the  last  six  weeks,  par-* 

teer  system,  he  was  not  at  liberty  ticularly  in  distant  parts  of   thcf 

to  enter  into  any  justification  of  country   where  its  operations  had 

himself ;  it  was  not,  therefore,  fair  not  been  paralysed  by  the  rumour 

to  bring  charges  against-him  when  of  the  intended  change.  The  voluu' 

he  was-  precluded  from  answering  teer  system  had  also  been  derided 

and  repelling  them*     He  had  been  by  the  right  hon.  sf  cretary^  and 

blamed  for  delay.    Delay  was  a  yet  he  had  brought  nothing  as  a 

relative  term :  what  might  appear  substitute^  in  its    place«    He  had 

as  delay  in  one  point    of  view,  been  a  military  man  for  more  than 

might  assume  the   semblance  of  thirty  years,  and  had  seen  some  ser* 

prteipitation    in     another.      The  vice,  but  his  ideas  of  conducting  war 

gallant  general  seemed  desirous  of  were  very  very  different  from  those 

carrying  the  ardour  and  quickness  of  the  right  hon.  secretary ;  through 

of  decision  necessary  in  the  field.  Whom,    instead    of  that    activity 

into  the    cabinet.    But  for  him-  which  tlie  urgency  of  the  times  de<* 

self,   he  could  not  consider  that  manded,  our  military  preparations 

time  misemployed,  which  was  de-  were  standing  still,  or  even  reiro- 

yofed  to  the  serious  consideration  grade.    The  estimates  now  before 

of  the  important  subjects  alluded  the  house  were  ilie  same  with  those 

to  I  a  consideration,  assisted  by  the  of  last  year,  ntd  no  improvement 

opmion.orall  those  who  were  most  had  f^ken  place  upon  thcinv  but  h^ 

:    ■            '  was 
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—  otoTinced,  had  a  late  dbtin-  censure  which  ought  he  thrown  out 

goisfaed  minister  lived,  they  would  against  them.    The  noble  lord  at 

ere  now  have  undergone  much  al-  the  head  of  that  department  had 

lention.    The  battle  of  Trafa^ar  found  that  great  expenditures  haa 

bad  xnade  a  great  alteration  in  the  already  been  devoted  to  the  esta? 

fUte  of  tiie  country  $  its  ejects  were  blishment  of  old  works,  and  systems 

most  decisive.    The  enemy  might  of  defence  beeun,  which  he  aeemed 

boid  ships,  but  diese  were  no  better  it  more  eligible  to  complete  than,  to 

than  toys  while  they  wanted  sea^  attempt  the  erection  of  new.    For 

men  to  man  them.    Tliis  victory  such  others   as  might  be  wanted 

hd  placed  the  country  in  a  state  a  large    sum    had  been  granted, 

cf  comparative  security ;  but  we  which  would  be  returned  if  the  ^x-r 

^ght  to  look  at  the  opposite  har-  penditure  were  deemed  unnecessary 

bours  of  the  enemy,  and  to  the  by  the  master  of  the  ordnance. 
flotilla  that  threatens  our  shores.        Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  his 

Id  the  e?ent  of  the  enemy's  landing,  hope,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  th9 

though  the  best  military  situations  right  hon.  secretary  in  die  war  de<- 

vottU  he  taken,  yet  he  could  not  partment   to   follow  up  the   plan 

bat  ol^ect  to  Woolwich  being  the  upon  the  eastern  coast  which  had 

only  depot  of  arms.     He  conceived  been  recommended  by  his  late  right 

thatacentraldep6t  should  be  esta-  .hon.  friend.      Though  it  did  not 

blisbed  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ;  form  an  article  in  the  estimates,  yet 

becaase,  if  the  enemy  were  to  effect  it  would  have  been  proposed  had  his 

ft  landing,  it  might  be  necessary  to  right  hon.  friend  been  abh  to  attend 

%bt  a  battle  for  the  protection  of  in  his  pLce;    for,  in  his  opinion, 

Woolwich,  under  disadvantageous  there  was  no  object  more  essential ; 

^cttinstances.     But  were  the  great  because,  in  presenting  a  strong  de- 

,depbi  rezpt>ved  to  the  centre  of  the  fence  on  that  point,  snould  the  encr 

Ifingdom,  no  such  necessity  .  could  my  approach  our  coast,  seeing  tlie 

happen,  and  no   man  would  fight  impracticability  of  making  any  imr 

with  less  ardour  for  such  a  precau-  pression  in  that  quarter,  tlieir  efforts 

titm  being  adopted.     But  should  would  be  thrown  upon  the  flanks ; 

the  enemy  gain  possession  of  the  in  consequence  of  which  they  would 

»uth,  be  trasted  diat  the  bravery  be  forced  to  traverse  a  considerably 

rf  the  north  would  recover  what  distance  by  sea,  in  endeavouring  to 

bad  beea  lost.  direct  their  efforts  to  the  north  or 

Mr.  Calcraft  said,  he  should  not  south.     In  this  case,  there  would  be 
follow  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the  .  a  great  probability  of  their  falling 

topics  which  he  chose  to  discuss,  in  witli  the  heavy  ships  of  our  navy, 

but  confine  himself  to  the  subject  and  being  totally  defeated.     He  felt 

of  the  ordnance    estimates, '  with  this  point  to  be  so  important,  that  ht 

^  merit  or  dement  of  which  those  wished  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds 

who  have  the    direction  of   diat  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  to  e36- 

branch  of  the  public  service  have  press  his  hope,  that  no  attention  to 

little  to   do.    They  found  them  a  false  or  delusive  ceconomy  would 

ready  formed,  and,  under  existing  induce  them  to  be  sparing  in  the  ex* 

<^fciuDstances»   deemed  it  eligible  penditure    necessary  for    absolute 

^  adopt  them  ;  and  so  far  from  de«:  safety.   Indeed,  from  what  he  knevN 

plating  their  merits,  he  was  ready  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  that 

to  defeiMl  their  adoption  against  any  department,  he  was  convinced  that 

1806.  G  the 
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the  imp6rttnee  of  thU  con$tdera«  i^ipmeness  cquld  With  more  pro- 

r^V,  woald  be  too  deeply  felt  to  pnety  be  retorted  upon  those  who, 

ftand  one  moment  \n  competitioiv  from  the  b^idness   of  the  system 

With  an  ill-timed  parsimony.    A  they  themselves  had  formed,  had 

plan  of  genemt  detenc^  wat  indi^  occasioned  all  the  difficulty  and 

fnsaMe  for  tho  security  of  Ireland:  delay  of  which  they  complained, 
ought  np  longer  to  remain  in  a  The  noble  lord,  too,  for  whose  ad«* 
9tudtton  in  which  an  enemy,  land-  vice  ^nd  counsel  liis  maJesty^s  mi- 
^g  w?th  an  effective  force,  might  nisters  felt  all  due  obligation,  be- 
Aiarch  iirom  one  end  to  the  other  trayed  great  solicitude  for  the  state 
unimpeded  by  a  fortified  post  of  of  the  country,  and  wondrous  im- 
lufficient  strength  to  embarrass  patience  to  be  acquainted  wi^  the 
dietf  progress.  He  therefore  wished  svstem  upon  which  they,  to  whom 
ministers  to  make  up  their  minds  to  tne  sai^ety  of  the  kingdom  was  now 
thfc  necessity  of  a  liberal  expense,  conHded,  meant  to  proceed.  The 
to  render  the  systen(i  fully  adequate  noble  lord  and  his  cqlleaguesi 
to  the  pressure  of  the  occasion.  He  like  unskilful  physicians,  possibly 
admitted  the  propriety  of  dividing  grounded  their  uarms  on  a  con- 
the  dep6ts  of  ordnance  and  arms ;  scious  sense  of  the  danger  in  which 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  a  the/  had  left  the  patient,  and  wish- 
central  dep6t  had  been  formed,  in  ed  noW  to  e^ert  their  skill  in  ad- 
whieh  particular  attention  had  been  vising  their  successors  |  but  those 
paid  to  an  adequate  supply  of  smalt  successors  begged  leave  to  decline 
arms  and  of  ammunition.  A  train  their  aid,  as  wholly  disapproving 
of  artillery  had  been  added,  fullv  their  system,  and  not  conceiving 
maimed  and  horsed ;  but  the  artil-  their  advice  very  conducive  to  the 
lery  for  our  navy,   with  its  ap-  convalescence  of  their  patient.  Both 

§ropriate  ammunition,  was  so  pon-  the  honourable  members  were  so* 

erous  as  not  to  be  very  easy  of  licitous  to  know  whether  the  addi- 

removal :    therefore  the  principal  tional  force  act  was  to  be  conci- 

depdt  still  remained  at  Woolwich,  nued^  or  what  other  measures  were 

with  minor  arsenals  at  Plymouth  to  be  pursued.    He  would  reply, 

and  Portsmouth.  He  did  not  mean  Aat  such  was  the  situation  ia  which 

to  press  his  majesty's  ministers  to  a  the  militafry  system  of  the  country 

disclosure  of  their  plan  of  defence,  was  left  by  the  noble  lord  and  his 

if  the  whole  were  not  in  readiness  colleagues,  that  it  was  extremely 

to  l^e  brought  forward  :  but  it  was  difficiut  to  determine  what  to  do. 

extremely  desirable  that  some  ex-  What  was  to  be  the  general  system 

planation  should  be  given,  whether  he  begged  leave  at  that  moment 

Or  not  the  addlii.oaafforce  act  was  to  decline  explainin]^  ;  but  it  was 

io  form  a  part  of  that  system.  The  likely  that  the  bill  aUuded  to  would 

bperation  of  that  act,  which  had  form  no  pan  of  the  system.    With 

been  unjustly  depreciated,    could  regard  to  the  volunteers,  he  would 

be  proved  to  have  been  more  effec-  aadu  that  on  this  or  any  other  part 

tive  than  the  enemies  of  the  mea-  of  the  plan  he  would  not  suffer 

sure  were  willing  to    allow;    so  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  pre- 

S^uch  so,  as  to  merit  the  mature  mature  disclosure, 

elibcrations  of  minisuers  before  it  ^  Mr,  Canning  exptessed^  his  asto- 

3vas  wholly  abandoned.  nishment  chat  Uie  ngSt  honourable 

Mr.  Windham  sa^d,  the  charge  of  secretary,  who  formerly  tKougbt  a 

proper 
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fnpet  plan  of  defiRoce  a  niEitttr  of  supposed  to  hate  tibcvchief  dirio* 
10  modi  £iLciHty  as  to  l>e  obviout  tion  sad  maaagemenL 
aliDoK  to  every  inan»  diould  now  Mr.  Whitbread  replied  to   the 
find  so  much  difficuUyy  and  exhU  sereral  arguxnents  adduced  by  the 
bit  sodi  tardiness  in  producing  any  last  speaker,  wboy  he  said,  seemed 
plaa.    The  house  had  been  occo^  uneasy  lest  the  volunteers  should 
pied  ftr  fyar  years  past  by  the  com-  take  alarm  at  the  present  suspense, 
pbims  and  mvectives  of  the  right  as  to  what  measures  were  to  be 
«»•  secretary  and  his  friends  »•  adopted  respecting  them*    He  had 
gainst  his  majesCT^s  late  mtnisten,  the  honour  of  bein^  a  volunteer* 
sad  m  impressing  upon  the  house  but  felt  no  4uch  alurm ;   and  he 
and  country  the  great  hopes  that  was  confident  also  that  n^  such 
woe  to  be  fanned  upon  a  broad-  alarm  coiild  be  felt  by  volunteers 
boODmed  administration,  inclnding  in  general,  &s  friends  to  their  coun* 
ail  the  taknts,  character,  respect-  try,  in  consequence  of  any  uocer^ 
abifity»  virtue,  rank,  and  eloi}uence,  tainty  under  which  they  might  re- 
ef the  comtry.    *nie  object  of  the  main  until  ministers  brought  for* 
fight  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends  ward  their  plan.    He  w»ned,  to 
liad  been  at  kn;2:th  answered:  they  know    npon  what    authority   the 
hadgot  every  dLiDg  their  own  way,  great  efficacy    of   the    additional 
sod  to  die  extent  of  their  wishes ;  force  bill  had  been  asserted,  and 
sad  yet,  with  all  thb  concentration  how  that  billy  when  administered 
and  cooflagxatian  of  talents,   six  by  that  ri^ht  hon«  gentleman  and 
vecks  were  now  dapsed,  without  his  friends,  should  be  jig  unproduc- 
iheir  b^i^  able  to  propose  any  tive;  and  yet  so  effective,  now  that 
Aing  like    a  militanr  system  to  they  had  ceased  to  have  the  ma- 
jitease  themselves,   m  understood  naeement  of  it.    In  respect  to  the 
It  was  a  principle  of  the  present  de^y  of  which  he  complained,  six 
administnttion,  that  the  person  at  weeks  only  had  elapsed  since  hie 
the  head  of  each  department  was  hon.  friend  had  come  intx>  office;  a 
to  be  solriy    v^e^ponsible  for  the  period  surely  not  unreasonably  long 
transactions  in  his  department ;  but  to  require  for    investigating  the 
^rfiatevcr  degree  of  confidence  he  whole  military  system  of  the  coun^ 
nigbt  be  <fisposed  to  attach  to  the  try,  and  endeavouring  to  form  a 
lieneral  responsibility  of  the  present  bill  free  from  those  defects  and 
administracion,  taken  as  a  wholes  blunders  with  which  it  was  fiaughc 
be  could  not  confide  Sn  them  indivi*  onder  his  predecessors. 
doaHy  as  dienr  parts  were  cast,  parw  Mr.  Fox  in  reply  to  Mr.  Canntng» 
ticiditfly  in  the  war  department  $  who  had  stated  that  the  presenc 
for  be  bad  no  hesitation  in  saying,  mmistry  comprised  all  the  talent  in 
and  he  believed  he  spoke  die  opi*  the  country,  and  had  stated  it  in 
MO  of  nitteiy-4une  m  a  hundied  such  a  manner  as  might  lead  to  the 
Afou||hoat  the  country,  that  the  supposition  that  they  had  so  repro* 
r^fat  mm.  gentleman  ooght  not  to  sented  themselves,   objMsrved,  thait 
be  negarded  9i  a  competent  war  it  was  impossible  they  could  have 
iniiuster.    He  siigbt  carry  his  ob-  said  so,  when  they  saw  the  right 
JBcams' still  fwrcfaer,  hot  his  confi-  hen.  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
dnce  was  rather  directed  to  that  «£  the  house.    Not  only  the  righft 
gKtt  mperinteadiaK  spirit  wfafch  ii  hot^  gentleman,  but  his  colleagues 
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on  the  same  bench  vrtth  him,  had    on  a  system  such  as  ktmself  had 
made  such  a  representation  impos-   been  decrying  within  the  last  three 
sib'e,  particularly  by  the  display  of   weeks !     The  right  hon.  secretary- 
talent    which    they    had    already    declared  that  he  could  not  figure 
made  in  opposition.     It  was  possi-    to  himself  any  reason  for  putting 
'ble,^some  of  the  friends  of  the  pre-    questions  like  the  present,    but  a 
sent' ministry,  thinking  too  highly    wish   to    embarrass.    What  good 
of  thor  merits,  might  from  preju-    motive  could  the  persisting  m  it 
dice  or  partiality  have  so  described    proceed  from,  when  his  friend  had 
.  thepi  5  but  he  thought  it  was  hardly    said  he  was  not  quite  ready  to  bring 
dcceiit  for  the  friends  of  the  right    forward  his  measure?    If  he  was 
'  hon;  gentleman  lately  deceased,  to    guilty  of  delay,    why  not  bring 
be  tlie  ticst  to  object  to  that  spe-    against  him    a    charge    to    that 
cies  of  compliment.     With  respect    effect,  and  let  his  conduct  be  the 
to  his  right  hon.  fr-iend  (Mr.  W^'nd-    subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry  ? 
hanr),ihe  right  hen.  gentlemanghad    But  what  advantage  could  proceed 
said  that  he  nad  no  opinion  of  liim,    from  a  premature  declaration,  si- 
nor  any  confidence  in  him  as  a  war    milar  to  that  now  required  ^  From 
minister.     Yet  he  dees  not  propose   'what  motjve  but  a  bad  one  could 
to  turn  bin)  out-^bnt  says,  ^*  Be-    the  wish  to  procure  such  a  declar 
fore  you  have  matured  your  plan   jration  proceed  ?  If,  before  the  plan 
explain  the  nature  of  it.**^    Was  it    of  the  military .  arrangements  now 
a  fair  inference  of  want  of  confi-    in  agitation  had  been  ready  to.  be 
donee,  to  require  of  his  right  hon.    laid  before  the  house,  'his    right 
friend  to  tell  them  the*  nature  of  •  hon.  friend  had  at  once  moved  for 
his  plan  out  of  time  ?    His  right    the  repeal  of  the  additional  -force 
hon.  friend  admitted  that  he  was    bill,  while  nothing  wsts  ready  to  be 
not  completely  ready.'    Delay  is    substituted  in  its  stead,  what  would 
;compla!ne^  of:rixwasnot  till  the    theright  hon.  gentleman  have  said? 
seventh  of  February  that  his  right    Would  he  not  havejiaid:  Hereds 
hon.  friend's  writ  was  moved.  The    your  haste  to  show  your  triumph 
right  hoa,  gentlemim  {Mr.  Pitt)  to    over  ihe  gentleman  who  is  now  no 
whom  neither  delay  nor  any  other    more ! — could  you  not  have  waited 
bad  quality  would  be  imputed,  did    with  patience,    and    allowed    the 
not  for  four  weeks  after  his  remrn    act  to  take  its  course  till  you  were 
to  power  bring  in  his  additional    feady  with  a  substitute  i  He  wauld 
force  bill :   the  time  which  iiiter-    appeal  to  the  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
vened  was  nearly  as  long  as  in  the   ii   that  would  not  have  been  his 
present  instapc'e«     There  a  single    conduct;   and  if  his   friend  now 
act-  only   was  to  be   introduced:    saidthat  this  bill  formed  no  part  of 
here  a  new  system  was  to  be  form-    his  plan,  did  it  not  follow  thai  this 
ed.     There,    however,    no  objec-    was  not  the  time  to  discuss  its  mo 
tion.of  delay  was  started,  neither    rits?— Aftera  few  words  by  way 
-were  any  premature  inquiries  made   of  explanation  from  Mr.  Canniiu^i 
into  the  nature  of  the  plan  which    the  report  was  brought  up,  aad  £e 
he  intended  to  adopt.   .If  there  had    resolutions  were  agreed  to« 
been  any-  such,   now  awkwardly        On  the  2d  of  April  Mr.  Wind- 
must  that  gentleinan  have  found    ham  rose,  to  postpone  till  the  next 
himself,  in  declaring  it  to  be  built    day  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
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gwen  notke  for  dm  day,  with  re-  estaUishmcnt  of  the  country  wpoft 

gard  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  a  better  footin;;  than  it  no¥^  was, 

Tkis  delay  was,  he  said,  as  unex-  and  how  to   provide  not   merely 

petted  to  him  as  no  doubt  it  would  ilgainst  temporary  but  against  pcr- 

be  to  the  house.     But  th^  cause  manent  dangers.     I'hc  gr^at  mis- 

vasthe  indisposition  of .  his  right  chief  h.^  existed  in  the  false  view 

Bob.  friend  (Mr^  Fox),  which  ren-  that  had  so  long  been  taken  of  a 

deredhim  unable  to  attend.  /  He  most  important  subject.     The  first 

has,  said  Mr»  Windham,  been  ill  great  thing  in  his  mind  was  to  ere- 

for  the  last  two  days,   but  he  is  ate,  or  to  provide  for  the  existence 

moch  better  to-day.     I  have. been  and  maintenance  of,  what  is  called 

just'  with,  himi  and  he  thinks  he  aii  army,  a  body  sepamied  from 

ifaaU  be  able  to  attend  to-morrow  t  the  rest  of  the  community,  g6venw 

1  trust  he  will,  for  I  should  natu-  ed  by  laws  of  its  own,  withdrawn 

nUy  be  unwilling  to  bring  forward  from  society  to  a  Certain  degree— a 

the  subject  in  his  absence.  .  body  that  neither  toils  nor  spin$» 

According  to  his  previous  notice  that  professes  ncidier   trade    no^ 

Mr*  Windhaxn  on  the  3d  of  April  profession  biit  that  of  war,    and 

proceeded  to  unfold  his -plan  of  mi-  whose  great  object  is  to  destroy  the 

litary  defence.     He  did  not  know  enemies,  of  the  country,  and  there- 

wfaat  gcQtlemen  expected  of  him  $  fore  exempted    from-   the    public 

bat  ifthey  imagined  that  the  mo-  duties  to  wjiich  other  subjects  are 

ncnt  he  had'  taken  his  seat  in  office  liable.     He  did  not  mean  to  say 

he  was  to  come  forward  for  the  that  the  country  had  not  such  an 

purpose  of  effectuating  some  great  army  already  in  great  perfection  in 

and  sudden  change,  he  could  cmly  .  many  respects.,    lliough    tlie*  in- 

ny  tMt,  soch.  an'  expectation  was  tcrests  of  the  army  had  always  been 

feiiBded  on  nothing  that  had  been  expressed  in  the  professions  nf  geiv 

laid  by  him^  either  be&re  bis  ac-  tlemen  in  parliament ;    though  tlie 

cession  to  office  or  sin^ce*    The  ob-  house  had  been,  for  many   years^ 

sovRtions  thrown  out,  and  the  prtn-  toiliilg   at    military  measures,   all 

cipleslaid  down,  did  not  apply  par-  professedly  for  tlie  improvement  of 

ticolarly  to  any  emergency!  or  to  the  milit«iry  force ;  yet  what  was 

any  particular  state  of  affairs;  but  donef    Our  heads  were  tilled  with 

they  went  to  the  great  and  irapor-  levies. I'll  mauff  with  armed  citizens, 

taatobject  of  a  general  and  per  nia-  with  armed  nations,  with  notions 

oentplan.  Such  a  measure  required  of  800,000  men  in  arms,  till  we 

cateml  and  attentive  consideration,  almost  forgot  *thc  character  and 

It  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  in*  importance  of  the  object  we^  wished 

tercst*  He  had  never  thought  them  to    atuin.     We  tliougbt  only  of 

»  exceedingly  bad«  as  to  put  him  getting  a  number  of  men  together 

onder  the  necessity  of  bein^j^  violenf,  m  any  way,  wttli  the  advantage  of 

of  falling  to  work  immediately,  so  someknowlcd^^;eof  military  tactics, 

thai  instantly  we  might  eifect  a  and  then  we  thought  we  had  made 

great  change.     Changes  for    the  up  an  army :  but  it  was  not  a  diBi- 

better  he  readily  admitted  could  not  cult  thifig  to  prove  that  an  army 

be  conamenced  too  soon ;  still  he  without  military  law  was  a  sole- 

thottj^ht  a  little  sooner  or  later  was  cism.     Its  very  existence  depend- 

not  very  materiaL  The  house  were  ed  jupon  it.    Whatever   objections 

to  con^cjer  how  to  put  the  military  might  be  made  against    military 

0  3  laws, 
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\v9n^  they  were  al>$ahicely  necea-  the  inT<ider>  was  a  senttmmt  ^very 
sary  m  the  fbnnation  of  an  arxny.  ffenerally  eDtertatmed,  and  which 
These  bodies  of  xnen  were  those  Be  fondly  dierrshed  ;  but  he  'woold 
who  turned  the  fate  of  empires,  not  rest  the  safety  of  Ae  country 
Men  did  not,  in  general,  come  for-  there.    Look  to  Switaerland ;  the 
ward  in  great   masses  to    attack  country  and  people  pecidiarly  cal- 
others,    or  to  defend  themsehrcs.  culated  to  resist  invasion.  £ipery 
These  a,ccumulations   were   very  body  knew  the  character  of  the 
rare.     Look  at  the  battles  of  Ma*  Swiss :   men  of  powerful  athkdc 
rengo  and  Austerlitz:    great    as  strengdi    and  stacure,  prorrerbial- 
these  battles  were,  and  numerous  as  ly  courageous,  a  nation  of  wai^ 
-were  the  armies,  and  great  as  the  riors,  peculiarly  attached  to  thetr 
slaughter  must  hare  been,  yet  how  country,  and  that  country  deem- 
dight  were  those  compared  with  ed  almost  invincible.    Nothings  in 
the  millions  who  hung  updn  their  fact,  was  sale  to  suppose  against 
fiite,  and  fell  with  the  unsuccessful  what  our  experience  oi  the  world 
hosts!     Let  us  then  talk  with  some  taught  us.    We  ought,  on  every 
caution  cii  the  strength  of  nations  considrraition,  to  be  especially  carew 
without  armies.     Masses  had  seU  fill  of  our  regular  army.     If  evert 
dom  or  ever  done  much.    They  French  army  should*  land  m  these 
might  be  very  valuable:  but  they  countries,  there  were  no  less  tha« 
were  like  the  iron  in  Swedish  mines,  100,000  men  of  our  national  miU* 
«f  little  advantage  till  ibrged  and  tary  force  that  could  never  possibly 
hammered,  and  brought  into  some  have  seen  a  battle,  tUl  the  very 
ustfel  state  by  the  nand  of  the  time  when  they  would  have  to  en* 
manufacturer.    When  we  heard  of  gaee  the  eneihy. 
the  French  and  Austrian  army  ad*  >  Having;  mentioned  these  fkets, 
vancing  to  meet  each  other,  we  be  woold  proceed  to   statt  tkose 
thought  only  of  the  movements  of  measores  by  which  he  tkougjit  tlie 
the  two  armies.     If  no  atmf  op*  object  he  had  in  view  would  behest 
posed  him,  we  did  not  think  of  any  provided  for  on  a  permanent  foot- 
thing  else  to  prevent  Buonaparte  ing.     It  wa^  far  from  his  pkm  to 
f^om  going  to  Vienna.    After  the  arraign  the  present  discipline  of  oor 
business  ^\'ith  general  Mack,  we  anny.    There  were  but  two  ways 
imagined  he  would  proceed  to  that  in  w^itcbwe  could  raise  men,  either 
capital.    There  was  nothiaj^  in  his  by  choice  or  by  force.     In  coon- 
way  :— but  were  there  no  inhabi*  triesruled  byarbitrarygovemments, 
tants  ;  no  warlike  inhabtunts  with  which  allow  the  principle  of  forte^ 
strength  in  their  Hmbs  or  courwe  the  means  are  unquestionably  the 
in  their  hearts,  animated  by  loya%  most  direct,  certain  and  efficacfOo^ 
€0  their  own  sovereign,  and  a  de»  for  the  end  proposed;    Bnt  heiv 
testation  of  the  invader  ?    But  he  we  must  go  by  written  laws,  and 
proceeded  through  such  a  populai*  act  by  them  strictly.     Some  per- 
tion^  as  through  a  medium  almost  sons  .were  disposed  to  n^ise  the  cry 
as  uniesistine  as  air.    That  this  of  ^  compalsioii  :*  but  we  did  ncft 
country  would  do  more  than  the  compel  men ;  we  compelled  onlv 
continental  nations  had  done,  un-  ^le  payment  of  money.    Compoi- 
der  such  circumstances,  from  its  sion  was  only  xa»A  in  a  figurative 
public  spirit,   iu  love  of  liberty,  tense ;  as,  in  the  milftia,  we  com- 
and  iu  indignant  feelings  towards  polled  one  man  to  pay^thi^  another 

might 
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mfjtti  4cnre.    TIw  principle  was  why  n^t  iake  th»  iinud  ffno4e  of 

not  a  good  one.   If  we  avoided  the  ^ders,  by  the  fiur  operations  of  ^ 

lOconVenieDce  of  raUbig  by  bountyi  fi^ir  bargain  offered  fio  the  popula* 

and  converted  it  into  a  fine>  then  tien  of  the  coun(f>'  I    Let  recruits 

we  absolutely  converted  it  into  a  ing  liave  fair  play  :'^lei  it  go  to  the 

pore  tax.     As  to  the  mode  of  lay-  wakes  and  the  fairs  and  odier  eoun* 

mgthe  sum,  if  we  laid  a  millioni  try  nrieetings  s-^let  it  trave)  nboUl 

it  migfat  not,  in  the  state  of  the  as  well  as  the  additional  forse  bilL 

vcaluiof  this  nation,  be  considered  When  the  trade  was  fair,  there 

u  any  thing  ;  it  might  not  be  felt :  could  be  no  objection  to  a  good 

but  if  we  mvided  it  into  shares  of  advertisement  i  but  it  was  when  the 

SOL  eachy  we  should  make  it  ope-  trade  is  an  unfair  one  that  he  eon^ 

rate  severely  on  objects ;  we  should  deraned  the  arts  of  seduction-  One 

crash  many  individuals }  we  should  method  of  making  the  military  l^e 

draw  blood  at  every  stroke.    All  more  estimable  was  that  of  raiftng 

our  late  schemes  to  obtain  men  had  the  pay  i  but  too  much  pay  wdnld 

beende&ctive{  which arosefrom  our  soon  promote  liceatie««Dess»  ^ind 

lemng  the  mUitary  life  destitute  of  that  would  occasion  a  necessary  ilH 

proper  advantages.    We  had  been  creased  seventy  of  di^ipliQe,wiiiell 

drmng  a  false  trade,  and  uking  would   diminish  the  adrattipft.*-^ 

goods  to  marketaot  worth  the  money  There  was  a  dignity  aMendisg  the 

«e  asked.  The  thing  offi^d  had  not  profession  of  amii«  thiii  aaimated 

been  worth  the  acceptance  of  the  the  people  with  a  desife  o^  a  toitli* 

am  whom  we  wished  to  eng-age.  tary  Ufe.    They  eould  be  paid  ill 

Whatt2»ea  is  to  be  done?    Whyt  this  way  of  liie^  by  di9tinciien% 

nuke  the  military  life  more  desir-  theaper  than  in  any  othef  i  waA 

able.  There  are  two  ways»  bounty  government  had  in  its  luttde  meaASi 

or  baUot.  There  was  a  time  when  possessed  bv  no  private  tradery  c^f 

scarcely  aay   bounty    was  ^veik  conferring  honours  sliced  to  tht 

Officers  were  even  reproved  m  the  different  ranks  and  conditions.  Bui 

facgutting  of  the  American  war  for  there  was  another  thing  that  weida 

baviajg  ^ven  recruits  the  sum  oi  assist  us  prodigiously  i  whieh  wa9( 

t«Q   gnmeas.    Then   the   service  altering  the  nature  ol  the  service  to 

stood  on  iu  natural   foundation^  a  limited  term :  this  Would  briag 

aad  the  bounty  was  the  service-*-^  the  constitution^  m  one  miMerid 

military  office  was  fairly  offered  pointy  to  a  reserabhuwe  to  ^e  at* 

to  all  those  who  Uked  a  military  naies  on  the  eontinent>  and  t#  nO 

tife.   The  military  life  was  a  spe«  small  portion  of  our  owii,    Th^ 

cics  of  trade :  in  most  trades  it  wae  hundred  thousand  men  he  had  be* 

cartomary   frequently    to    pay  a  fore  alluded  to*  all  served  on  such 

pemium  fisr  an  apf^nendce&ip  to  terms  with  respect  to  time.     He 

IiBm  tbeart  and  mysi^y ;  but  here  was  always  fearful  of  making  any 

we  give  a  mail  a  premium  to  take  unnecessary  changes,  he  had  thaft 

ov  bargain  off  our  hands:  a  proof  principle  strong  on  his  mind  >  bue 

that  our  systeia  is  wrong*    The  still  he  could  never  entettain  any* 

amy  can  never  be  in  its  natural  apprehension   upon    tl>is    subject^ 

iute»  till  we  can  revert  to  its  situa-'  He  might  even  say  k  opened  the 

tion  £orty  years  ago»    In  other  a-  door  to   improved  discipline,   by 

vocations  c»  life  men  could  always  Pewards«  and  by  lessening  the  fre« 

be  had  by  adopting  pvoper  means :  q^ency  of  corporeal  pum^nnentsr 

G  4f  which* 
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vvhich,  however,  fte  knew  could  stder^le  s  portion  of  our  force  > 

toot  be  entirely  abolished.    When  and  those  who  urged  that  objection 

there  were  spirits  in  great  numbers,  stated,  that  if  the  term  of  service 

discipline  must  be  maintained  ri-  were  for  seven  years,  one  seventh 

gidly  ;    hxu.  he    thought    various  of  the  whole  number  of  the  army 

means  might  be  applied  to  diminish  would  be  reduced  each  year ;  or  if 

the  evilj  and  above  all  by  getting  the  term  were  eight  years,  it  would 

a  hetusr  description  of  men  into  the  of  course  be  one-eighth.     In  thJi 

service.    His  conviction  yt^as,  that  calculation,  however,  they  appear* 

it  would  improve  the  discipline*  ed  to  forget  casuuUres,   and  that 

Then  came  the  subject  of  desertion,  many  must  die  in  the  service ;  and 

But  if  the  noble  lord  (Casllereagh)  that  therefore  this  proportion  was 

would  examine  into  the  state  of  a  not  to  be  calculated  on  the  same 

recent  act,  he  would  find  not  fewer  principle  as  a  common  annuity : 

than  one-fifth  of  the  number  raised  nor  would  it  happen  that  the  num- 

had  deserted.    This  was  one  of  the  bers  who,  at  the  end  of  seven  years 

consequences  of  pursuing  that  vi»  service,  could  claim  their  discharge, 

cious  system  of  purchasing  by  high  would  amount  to  the  seventh  part 

bounties.    The  objection  to  a  li^  of  the  army ;  which  would  be  to 

mited  time  of  service  ^ich  seemed  suppose  that  there  were    neither 

to  him  to  have  most  weight,  was  casualties  nor  death  in  the  service, 

that  respecting  foreign  and  colonial  Neither  would  he  allow,  by  any 

service,,  and  this  vr^s  partiailarly  means,  that  it  was  probable  that  all 

important  in  considering  a  British  who  were  entitled  to  then:  discharge 

army.     But  it  must  be  admitted  would  claim  it ;  but,  on  the  con* 

that  this  objection  was  a  distant  trary,  if  the  service  were   made 

one,  and  gave  time  enough  for  the  more    attractive,   he  thouc^ht  the 

adoption  of  various  modes  of  ob-  number  would  be  inconsiderable, 

▼iating  any  of  the  ill  effects  sup-  It  was  therefore  his  opinion,  that, 

posed.  in  the  first  place,  from  the  reduc- 

In  the  variety  of  opinions  he  had  tion  of  the  bounties  the  expense 

heard  upon  this  subject,  he  found  would '  not  be  any  thing  near  so 

that  one  of  the  objections  which  gj^at  as  was  apprehended.     2dly, 

was  principally  rested  upon  was  the  That  it  was  not  all  who  were  en- 

aaormOus  expense  that  would  at-  titled  to  their  discharge  who  woult) 

tend  the  renewing  the  agreements  plaimit:  and,  "Sdly,  He  was  sorry 

for  an  additional  time  of.  seryice.  to  say,  that  in  the  conrse  of  nature. 

This  objection,    however,    rested  and  of  the  servrfcfe,  all  would  not 

.  entirely  upon  the  supposition  that  live  to  be  entitled  to  claim  their 

the  present  system  of  high  bounties  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  the 

was  to  be  held  up :    he  however  appointed  time  of  service-     It  was 

must  suppose  that  the  Immediate  supposed  that  all* the 'severs  in 

tendency  of  improving  the  situa-  foreign  service  would  be  eager  to 

tion  of  the  military  service,  would  obtain  their  discharge.  This,  how^ 

be  to  diminish  the  bounties,  wliich  ever,  was  by  no  means  bis  opinion, 

would  be  from  that  time  in  a'  course  If  the  choice  were  merely  between 

of  decrease.  It  was  also  urged  that  serving  in  one  place  or  another, 

it  would  be  a  prodigious  loss  to  our  many  might  wish  to    change  the 

armies,    if,    at   the  expiration  of  place  of  their  service  5  but  when 

avery  year,  we  w^re  to  lose  so  con#  the  choice  wks  only,  wbethi&r  the^ 

should 
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Jbqiaid  «nre  ^r  not,  he  beli^ed  trades.     He  tlinnght  tliat  it  was 
there  were  many  srho  Would  be  also  such  a  term  as  would  combirifc 
very  unwilling  to  quit  the  service,  the  service  which  the  country  had 
althcurh  they  might  not  exactly  a  ri^ht  to  expect,  v;ith  tSe  at'trac- 
like  the  particular  service  that  had  tions  that  were  to  induce  Ir.dividiiaTs 
fallen  to  their  lot.     So  far,  there-  to  enter  into  the  service.     After 
fore,  from  fearing  a  great  dtmi-  the  first  period  of  seven  years,  he 
nution  of  our  army  in  consequence  thought  tlie  soldier  should  be  en- 
of  this  privilege,  he  felt  convinced  titled  to  his  discharge,  and  to  some 
that  die  number  of  soldiers  that  privileges, — ^at  least  equal  to  what 
the  nadon  would  lose  by  the  dis-  are  now  given  to  militiamen.     If 
chaigcs  that  would  be  so  claimed,  the  soldier  should  wish  to  renew 
'wouki  be  nothing  equal    to    the  his  engagement  for  a  second  term 
number  that  it  would  gain  by  the  of  seven  years^  then  he  should  pro- 
inowiedge  that,  at  the  expiration  pose  that,  during  this  period,  he 
of  die  appointed  time  for  service,  should  have  a  •  small  increase  of 
every  sokfier  had  a  right  to  claim  pay,  perhaps  about  sixpence  a  week 
his  discharge.     As   to    deserdon,  additional.    The    reason  that,  he 
there  were  many  cases  where  good  named  so  small  a  sum  was,  diat, 
and   excellent   soldiers,    in    some  as  he  had  before  mentioned,  he 
moment  ofc^mce  or  passion,  might  knew  that  large  sums  led  to  licen- 
be  tempted  to  desert :  he  thouglit  tiousness  and  insubordination ;  and 
that  ^  act  of  desertlort  should  de-  therefore  wished  that  the  advantage 
privediem  of  the  advantages 'of  a  should  be  given  them  iit  another 
certain  nnmber  of  years  of  their  shape.     In  the  third    period,  '  he 
«r?ice,  which  might  be  settled  in  should  propose  a  still  further  iii- 
siich  a  manner  that  even  a  court-  crease  of  pay ;  he  should  say,  at 
inaxtial  could  not    restore    them,  least  a  shilling  a  week  additioiiat. 
This,  he  thought,  would  in  many  At  the  end  of  the  second  period,  :£s 
eases  be  a  proper  punishment  for  well  as  of  the  first,    the  soldier* 
the  offence.     When,  however,  the  should  be  entitled  to  his  discharge, 
chance  of  desertion  from  an  army  It  was  also  strongly  the  inclination 
"fer  limited  service  was  spoken  of,  of  his  mind,  that  after  die  expira- 
he  must  say  it  wa<  contrary  to  rea-  tion  of  the  second  period  of  service 
am  and  nature  to  suppose  that  de-  the  soldier  should  receive  a  pension 
icitions  would  be  so  frequent  as  of  some  sort  or  another  for  his  Jif^. 
diey  would  be  from  a  force  for  an  In  speaking  of  the  term  of  seven 
limited  period..    To  suppose  the  years,  he  meant  that  this  should 
eontrary  would  be  something  like  be  the  term  "of  service  for  the  ifl- 
the- supposition  of  men   actually  fantry;  the  cavalry  and  the  artil- 
preferring  smaller  bounties  to  great-  lery  required  a  longer  time  of  ser- 
«r.    He  then  proceeded  to  state  vice,  as  it  took  more  time  to  make 
the  term  of  years  which  appeared  a  good  horse-soldier,  or  artillery- 
(o  hhn  the  fittest  for  the  period  of  man,  than  it  did  to  make  an  ii(- 
mOitary  service.    The  inclination  fantry-soldier.     He  should  there- 
of his  mind  was,  that  seven  years  fore  propose,  that,  in  the  cavali^ 
was   the  properest  term.     Seven  and  artillery,  instead  of  three  dii- 
years  was  a  term  familiar  to  the  ferent  periods  of  se^en  years  each, 
nation,  and  nothmg  more  than  the  the  first  period  should  be  ten  years, 
teoeradiity  of  all  apprenticediips  to  the  second  six,  and  the  third 'five 

years s 
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ymursi  at  the  expiration  of  which  smd  as  attractive  as  possible*  What 

periods  they  should  have  the  same  be  had  then  presented  was  a  mere 

eiTiIeges  and  rewards  as  he  had  outline,  which  would  be  filled  up 

fore  mentioned.    He  could  not  in  the  future  stages  of  its  discussion; 

avoid  considering  that  such  a  sy-  and  he  hoped«   at  least,    that    a 

stem  as  that  would  promote  the  quantum  sufEcit  would  be  retained 

recruiting  service  far  beyond  any  of  every  thing  that  was  likely  to  be 

thiug  which  had  ever  betore  been  useful  in  it.     tie  should  next  come 

adopted.    When    men    who   had  to  that   objecdoni    which   of   all 

served  their  cpuntry,   and  distin-  others  appeared  to  be  most  relied 

ffuished  themselves  in  its  battles,  on.    It  was  asked.  What  do  you 

should  return  to  their  homes  young  mean  to  do  with  the  armv  that  is 

and  unbroken  in  their  cpnstitution,  now  in  existence  ?  To  this  Ae  should 

and  tell  their  neighbours  what  thev  answer,  that,  iti  strict  justice  and 

liad  seen,  and  the  varieties  of  life  in  equity,    he  need  do    nothing, 

they  had  undergone,  he  was  con-  Our  regular  arm^  had,  in  point  of 

vinced  that  every  man  of  them  fact,  seen  numbers  enlist  into  the 

.who  so  returned  to  his  native  coua-  army  of  reserve,  and  Into  every 

try,  and  the  town  where  he  was  descripdon  of  force  for  Iimit;ed  sei> 

t}om,'  would  do  more  real  and  im-  vice,  for  five  yeafs,   or  for  seven 

portant  service  than  he  could  have  years,  or  for  whatever  teirm  that 

Gone  in  the  field  had  he  continued  service  required.    This,  however, 

in  the  army*    At  the  expiration  of  could  not  justly  be  considered  any 

|he  second  period  of  service,  he  hardship  to  those  who  had#  an- 

considered  that  there   should  be  tecedently  to  that  time,   entered 

some  pension  allowed  ;  but  at  the  for  general  service ;    nor  ^d  be 

expiration  of  the  third,  he  thought  ever  hear  that  it  had  been  consw 

the  soldier  should  bejperfectly  a  dered  a  hardslup*    Every  man's 

freed  man,  and  go  off  with  the  term  of  service  .depended  on  the 

full  allowance  from  Chelsea.  When  circumstances  of  his  engagement. 

he  spoke  of  the  Chelsea  allowance,  It  wquld  be  just  as  ad>sura  for  mea 

lie  did  not  mean  what  it  now  was,  who  entered  for  low  bountiesf  to 

he  meant  that  it  should  be  raised  complain  that  they  were  ilLused 

considerably  higher,  and  should  be  if   greater   bounties   were   given 

at  least  ninepence  or  a  shilling  a  to  other  men   who  should  after* 

day.    There  were  many  other  im-  wards   enter   Into   the  service.**- 

provements  which  he  was  convinced  The  regular  wanjhzd  been  used 

would  be  very  beneficial,  but  there  to  see  every  descnption  of  limited 

was  nothing  which  he  consideied  service.  They  were,  thetdbre,  too 

of  so  great  moment  as  the  change  well  used  to  the  practice  to  com- 

in  the  manner  of  recruiting.   Untfl  plain  of  it ;   and  besides,  in  the 

this  were  adopted,  he  could  have  strictest  eonity  and  justice,  tb^ 

no  hopes  of  any  very  important  ad-  had  no  rignt  to  complain.    It.  wa% 

vantage.    The  plan  that  he  had  however,  ois  incenttoa  to  propose 

proposed,  was  not  merely  for  the  for  the  regular  army,  as  a  ooo^f 

mure  movision,  but  also  for  the  that  which  they  had  no  liebtothtF- 

Immediate  benefit  of  every,  person  wise  to  expect ;  he  should  propose 

m  the  military  life,  whether  officers  immediately  to  increase  the  Chelsea 

or  soldiers;  and  its  object  was  to  allowance  to  6d,  9d*  andLr.  a. day* 

mUke  the  military  life  as  agreeable  This  he  should  wish  to  do  frosi 

1  '    justice 
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jiutk^  kindness^  hnd  hmnanity  to  masse  act  into  f43rce  vwre  suclif 
the  regolar  army :  but  if  he  had  no  that  it  appeared  to  hizn  much  bet- 
other  rootivc  than  policy,  it  would  ter  6rst  to  try  what 'voluntary  ser- 
be  sofficient  to  determine  him  ;  for  vice  would  da  Although  tiiat 
.he  knew  no  other  means  to  demon-  suggestion  had  originally  come 
urate  to  the  soldieva  the  concern  from  him,  it  cert;iinly  v/ds  not  thea 
that  the  country  takes  in  their  weU  in  his  contemplation  that  this  vo*- 
iarr,  dot  of  holding  out  incitements  luntary  spirit  was  to  he  employed 
tc  others  to  embark  in  the  riiTlitary  in  such  a  manner  as  it  had  been  in 
pmfesston, than  by  re^^arding  those  tlie  volunteer  corps  which  were 
SMTirorious  and  interesting  men  afterwards  formed.  He  saw  that 
vrho  had  so  long  and  ^  well  served  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  then  at 
their  country.  If  this  were  done,  such  a  pitch,  tliat  they  appeared 
and  it  should  be  done  immediately,  only  to  dc'.nand  of  government,  or 
every  man  in  the  army  would  see  of  the  house,  "  Tell  us  what  we 
that  he  had  a  chance,  ho'^iever  d»-  are  to.  do  to  be.  useful  to  the  coim*- 
scant  might  be  the  period,  of  par-  try/'  Under  those  circumstatKes, 
taking  in  what  the  bounty  of  the  it  had  b^en  his  opinion,  that  the 
nation  had  proviiled  for  its  defend  people  should  have  immediately 
ers,  when  they  should  have  merited  been  allowed  an  opportunity  of 
the  lewiffds  from  their  long  ser-  training  themselves,  under  the  m^ 
vices.  According  to  this  plan,  no  structton  of  officers  from  the  regu» 
mas  would  be  finally  disdiarged  lar  army  appointed  for  that  pur- 
from  service  until  he  had  served  pose.  He  thought  there  should  b« 
tiK.-*nty^ne  years ;  but  at  the  end  deposits  of  arms  in  every  district^ 
of  that  time  he  should  be  perfectly  and,  as  he  migh^  say,  shops  of 
freed,  and  enjoy  the  pension  al-  military  instruction  opened  all  over 
lotted  to  him.  In  the  mean  time,  the  country.  Besides  the  q^tanc^ 
those  whop  were  is  the  second  or  of  regular  officers,  he  thought  the 
third  period  of  their  service  should  zeal  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  coun* 
leceive  the  increase  to  their  pay  that  txy  might  assist  powerfully  in  trains 
he  had  before  mentioned.  Such  a  ing  the  people  to  arms,  both  hf 
provisaon  asbebad  described  would^  their  own  example,  and  by  givmg 
he  was  convinced,  be  received  as  a  small  prizes  for  firing  at  marks, 
most  important  boon  by  the  refi;UA  All  this  could  have  been  done  with 
br  army  now  eusting.  Another  less  trouble,  and  much  less  ^ex- 
great  branch  of  the  subject  then  pense,  than  had  been  bestowed  on 
Resented  itself  to  his  view :  it  had  the  volunteer  system.  At  the  same 
been  of  late  years  a  problem  in  time  he  thought  it  was  proper,  that 
politicid  science,  what-  was  to  be  there  should  be  armed  associations 
done  with  that  part  tif  the  popuku  of  the  better  sort  of.  people,  en- 
linn  of  a  country  which  could  not  tirely  ^t  their  own  expense;  but  it 
he  bnnight  forward  in  the  shape  of  was  not  upon  such  armed  associa. 
an  army  ?  He  had  already  ptven  tions  that  lie  thought  the  country 
kk  opinion,  tliac  daey  coola  not  should  principally  rely  in  aid  of  its 
^^  be  brought  forward  in  any  of  standing  army.  What  he  consi- 
thow  decisive  acttoos  which  usually  dered  as  much  more  likely  to  be 
derided  the  fate  of  nations.  The  efiectual,  was  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
^Jficulties  of  carrying  the  compul-  pie  of  the  country  trained  to  firing,, 
*ary  eaartfnwiu  of  tte   levy  ca   with  the  neighbouring  gemlemenr 

and 
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and  railittry  oftce»  readf  to  com- 
bine them  in  whatever  manner  fhey 
could  prove  the  mos%  destructive 
to  the  enemy.  Although  he  did  not 
rely  on  such  a  force  for  giving 
battle  to  an  invading  army,  yet  he 
thought  they  might  he  brought  int6 
ftction  in  such  a  manner,  as  would 
fret,  harass,  and  wear  down  afn 
enemy.  Besides  the  mischief  that 
he  conceived  they  would  do  in  ac- 
tion, he  relied  upon  such  a  force 
a^  this,  as  one  that  was  likely  to 
jaiFord  an  inexhanstfhle  *und  to  re- 
cruit from.  Such  were  his  ideas 
at  the  commencement  df  the  pre- 
seat  war,  of  ilie  manner  in  which 
the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  pcop!<^ 
could  have  been  rendered  moft 
useful  in  the  defence  of  the  countrv. 
As  an  experiment,  nothing  coufd 
hav£  been  choaper;  for  thet'e  won  I'd 
have  been  no  occasion  for  all  those 
distinctions  and  military  trappings; 
vrhich  formed  so  considerable  a 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  volnntcef 
siystcm  as  it  was  afterguards  esta- 
blished. Instead  of  this  system, 
which  he  had  proposed,  the  coun« 
try  was  all  thrown  into  t-olunteer 
crt'ps.  ITiis  mistake  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  people,  but  of  tlie 
government.  The  desire  of  the 
hation  was,  **  Tell  us  what  we  are 
to  do;*'  but  when  nobody  told 
thero,  it  was  highly  raiuml  for  the 
Jicople,  when  left  to  themselves,  to 
say,  **  Let  us  imitate  the  Eoldiers, 
and  dress  ourselves,  and  train  our- 
selves as  they  do ;  let  us  learn  the 
hianccuvres  they  practise."  Afifr 
the  volunteer  corps  were  so  farmed, 
a  righthon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Pitt), 
for  whose  opinion  and  authority  he 
must  profess  cons'dcrabfe  respect, 
gave  his  opinion  decidedly,  that 
those  corps  might,  with  care  and 
instruction,  be  brought  into  the 
^hape  of  a  regular  army,  and  act 
as  reguhir  troops.    It,   hovfevcr^ 


always  a^spearej  to  him  that  it  was 
a  mt>st  impracticable  project  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  those  masses  of  ;neti> 
who  had  neither  the  habits  n6r  the 
feelings  of 'soldiers,  who  were  not 
Inured  to  hardship,  or  accustomed 
to  military  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion, to  act  either  with  regulars  or 
directly  against  a  regular  enemy. 
That  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Pitt ) ,  i  n  speaking  of  whatheex  pected 
from  the  volunteer  force,  said,  they 
would  be  sufficient  **  to  push  tht 
invading  enemies  into  the  sea.** 
This  \^'as  an  expression  which  he 
thought  proceeded .  more  frx>m  his 
heart  than  his  judgment.  It  was, 
however,  a  most  dangerous  error 
in  judgment  to  suppose  that,  be^ 
cause  a  body  of  men  appeared 
well  to  the  eye,  or  made  a  tolerable 
show  on  a  pirade,  that  they  wiere 
on  that  account  to  be  relied  on  as- 
^ffccttve  soldiers;  and  he  was  much 
surf^rised' indeed  at  the  number  of 
inspecting. officers  who  returned 
th<^se  corps  as  fit  to  serve  with  re- 
gular trcwps.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive that  tlie  enemy  would  desire 
any  thing  better,  than  that  the  coun- 
try shfHild  entirely  trust  its  defence 
to  tlie  volunteer  corps.  As  for 
courage,  or  confidence,  it  was  well 
known,  tl'.at  in  an  army  it  is  not 
sufficTcni  to  have  confidence  in 
one's  neighbours.  It  was  like  the 
defence  of  a  long  line  of  fortifica- 
tion,, which,  if  broken  tlirough  in 
any  point,  the  valour  with  whick 
other  points  were  defende'l  would 
be  €>f  little  consequence.  If,  then, 
a  regular  regiment  came  into  ac-* 
tion,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
their  confidence  would  be  the  same 
if  they  were  flanked  by  a  corps  o£ 
volunteers  as  it  would  l>e  if  they 
saw  on  their  fiank  the  14-th,  the 
'28th,  the  ITih,  the  42d,  or  any  of 
those  brave  and  well-tried  rcgi« 
nuents  that  had  distbguisfaed  thexi* 

selves 
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«3tcs  s»  nnsdi  in  many  battles,  cost  govenunent  qp  le^ss.th^n  fiye 
He   should   noCy   howevert  deny    miUions  m  allowances  to  the  volun- 
that  essential  seryices  might  be  de«.  teers.  ^The^fxAense  that  the  vo-* 
med   from  the  voluntea^   even '  lonteers  Had'  tnemselves  ^one  to» 
under  the  firesent  system.    HU  ge»  and  the  v^qous  subscriptions  and 
neralobjectiens  to  the  present  ihcde' '  conmbutiops  ]J[^at'  had  been  made 
of  diWdh^  the  coontry  into  yoltm-  in  atcL  o(  the  system^  amqunted  to 
teer  corps,  were;  first,  t^e  immense  at  least  as  mucH  ippre.     He  was 
expense  of  the  system 'on  its  pre-  stating  it  below  the  marlc  when  he 
sent  foundation;  and^diy,  that  he  iaid*  that  the  security  which  the 
conceived  4t  intercepted  and  locked  country,  kid  derived  frdm  the  vo- 
up  in  corps,  which  could  not  be  lunteers  for  the  last  three  years  =.nd 
brought  against  an.  enemy,  men  a  half  was  pui^chased  at  the  ex^ 
who  by  another  distribution  might  pense  of.  above  t^n*  millions  .  ster- 
be  brought  -s^ainst  them  in  the  ling,   besides    the    depriving    our 
xegulararmy.  He  therefore  thought  more  efficient  descriptions  of  force 
that  system  was  like  throwing  good  of  many,  men  who  would  other- 
money  after  bad,  and  that  it  never  wise  have  entered  into  them.     The 
could  sttcceed«    He  wished,  how-  expenseofiHe  volunteer^  then,  was 
ever,  that  there  should  ht  many  nearly  equal  to  .the  whole  of  the 
Yoluntary  associations  of  the  better  property-tax  for  a  year.  ,  Great  as 
sort  of  people  armed  and  disci-  tliis  expense  was,  .if  it.  produced  ai 
plined  at  their  own  expense ;  but  much  security  as  could  be  ha  J  for 
as  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  ',the  same  money  in  ;.any  cLher  way, 
^utisans  and  peasants,  he  did  not  there  w6uld~  be  no  occasion  to  at- 
wisb  th^ttbey  might  be.  locked  up.  lempc  to  ^chaiii^e  it.     If  he  could 
u  thoae. corps,  but  would  rather  realize  his  wish  ^o  see  the  greajt 
nave  them,  loose,    so    that    dief  m^kss  of  the  population  of  the  coun*   . 
might  be -attached  to    others   of  try  so  far  .trained  as  to  be  a^le, 
greaterv consequence.    The  mass  of  *  either  to  act  as  an  armed  peasan:ryt 
the  people  he  wished  tp  be  loosely  or  to  recruit  immediately  whatever 
tzaiaed,  and  only  so  far  as  to  be  losses  the  rej^uLir^army  mi^ht  fe- 
able  so^n  to  j:akp  their  place  as  re*  ceive  in  action,  then,   Indeed,  he 
emits  in  the  ranks,  of.  me  regular  should  conceive  that  the  country 
army.  -A;  training  of  that  descrip*  was  invincible.     Should  Its  armies 
lion  would  also   be  sufficient  to  receive  a  check,   it  would  imme- 
aiake  them  very  formidable  to  an  diatelv  repair  the  disaster,  and  risej 
<oemy,  as  an  armed  peasantry  un-  likt  Atitsus  when   flung    to   the- 
der  the  ^  direction  •  of  intelligent  i^arth,  with  redoubled  vigour,  Thflt 
officers ;  and  in  either  of  those  ways  certainty  of  immediately  repaixJHg  - 
he  thought  they  would  contribute  our  losses,  while  the  invaders  could 
iDQch  more  to  the  defence  and  se*  not  repair  theirs,   must  turn  the 
canty  iithe  country,  than  by  their  victory  in  our  favour.    We  should 
heing  placed  in  volunteer  corps,  have  complete  regiments. to  oppose 
Tocrewer^  however,  other  objec-  tp  the  skeleton  regiments  of  the 
tioQs,  of  no  less  importance ;   in  enemy.  In  order  to  e^ect  this  pur* 
^  fifR  place,  there  was  the  enor-  pose^  tliere  woulci  be  no  occasio^i 
inous  eicpense  of « the  ^volunteers,  tor  any  violent  measure?  or  severe 
Duria^the  three  years  and  a  half  compulsion.    He  should  propose  a 
dot  this  sysiiw  had  existed,  it  had  very  different  course  from  whaip  had 

3        *        been 
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Wo  hhfa«rtc>  <3opted:  mstlsad  nf  looked  to  fniiic^Ily  fot  rgcrttMi^ 

reqatrine  a  rigid  discipline  from  the  the  regular  ariti  y,  and  repatrittg  any 

people,  he  should  propose  that  sort  losses  it  might  sustain.    He  furtber 

eftraining  which  would  bevery  easy  proposed  the  reduction  of  the  er- 

fbr  them  to  acquire,    and  which  pense  of  the  volunteer  corps,  which 

would  answer  all  the  purposes  that  would  be  a  saving  to  government  of 

be  had  stated.    The  omv  soft  cff  878,000/.,  a  sum  ot  no  small  im«» 

compulsion  that  he  should  propose  portance.  This  alteration  in  the  vo* 

was>  merely  the  necessity  of  train*  funteer  system  was  not  interded  in 

ing,  and  tlsat  only  for  the  space  of  the  way  of  hostili^  to  the  many 

one  year :  the  discipline  necessary  respectable  and  patriotic  individiiaU 

to  enforce  this  training  should  be  as  who  had  stood  forward  for  the  de- 

mild  as  pos»bIe.     If  m  this  plan  he  fence  df  the  country  in  a  moment 

appeared  at  all  to'  be  treading  in  the  of  difficulty  and  danger^  the  object 

steps  of  his  predecessors,  it  was  be-  was  merely  to  avoid   an  eipense 

cause  he  would  not  remove  any  which  was  not  attended  with  a  de- 

fouadiition  stone  that  would  fall  in  gree  of  utility  proportioned  to  the 

with  the  scheme  of  the  projected  sum  applied  to  the  -pu^^.    The 

building.    The  compuhion  would  volunteer  corps  were  not  hy  these 

be  this :  every  man  should  be  com-  means  disbanded ;  they  were  eelj 

peUable  to  be  trained  to  a  certain  reduced  to  the  more  ndutary  plan 

degree,  and  roust  also  consider  hini-  on  which  they  commenced.  It  most 

self  compellable  to  serve,  jn  case  of  be  understood^  Aat  those  who  were 

invasion,    as  his  rasuesty,    in  the  disposed  to  train  themselves  accOrd- 

etercise  of  his  royal  prerogative^  ing  to  their  ow^  peculiarity  of  feel* 

should  appoint.    There  would  have  ing  should  do  it  at  their  own  ez« 

been  something  more  revolting  in  pense,  in  every  respect  excepiini^ 

the  levy  en  masse  act»  if  it  had  really  the  weapons  to  be  employed.    No 

been  put  in  force :  it  would  have  exemptions  would  be  admitted  but 

been  very  disagreeable  and  irksome  from  necessary  causes,  and  the  only 

for  men  in  diS&ent  situations  of  life  privilege  to  which  the  vidanteer 

to  be  brought  together,  at  stated  eouldw  entitled  would  be^  toaervA 

times,  to  the  place  of  trainings  the  in  his  own  corps:    Thus  the  opo^ 

shopkeeper  with  his  shopman,  the  lent  man  would  be  trained  in  the 

master  with  his  senranis,  and  the  waymostagreeable  to  himself,  aad 

man  of  respectability  with  the  most  would  serve  his  country  in  the  hour 

worthless.     Jt  was  principally  be-  of  danger  in  the' mode  most  conso- 

cattse  these  circumstance!  would  nant  to  his  incUnalLion.    Out  of  the 

have  made  the  act  extremely  dis-  imxiense  mass  of  getieral  popola* 

agreeable  in  its  operation  that  It  was  tion,  a  selection  must  be  made,  aad 

Uid  aside,  arid  the  volunteer  corps  he  knew  no  way  preferable  to  c& 

adopted  in  jiu, stead:  but  it  was  iiccting  this  by  lot.    The  penoan 

possible  to  have  a  mode  of  training  appointed  on  this  seiviee  might  be 

that  should  be  exempt  from  those  conveniently  divided  mtolnnrchus- 

unpleasant  circumstances ;  and  the  es :  the  first  class  being  from  sicteea 

armed  volunteer  corps,  comprisingf  to  twenty-fowr:  die  .second*  from 

as  be  hoped  ^y  would  do,  the  bet-  twcnty-fr«r  lo  thtrty-tw^  ?  and  the 

ter  classes,  would  separate  them-  thirc^frmnflmy-two  to  forty  yem 

selves,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  of  a;jr*^ ;  heyond  that  period  of  lile 

^xvo^^  peasantry,  who  should  he  he- would  not  reeommend  fkm  f9fm 

formance 
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UNiiuiicc  of  lilts  duty*  It  woold 
be  |4ghc  to  leave  it  in  the  discre- 
tlixi  of  his  majeti^,  to  call  out 
which  of  theie  classes  he  thought 
prDpa*,  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
cottnty  <H-  districi  fai  whicn  their  ex- 
erttons  would  be  required.  If  in 
any  partiecilaF  tttuation  a  number 
of  persons  should  yohinteer  on  this 
ffnrice»  dieir  persons  xnipl;it  be  ac-> 
cepted  in  <foiination  of  the  ballot. 
The  time  r^uired  for  this  ^ort  of 
trahting  would  be  short;  twenty-six 
days  would  be  probably  sufficient ; 
zndl  the  eompensadon  of  Is.  for  the 
loss  of  the  half  day  would  be  ad- 
e^Tiate.  It  wotdd  not  be  reouhred 
dutt  this  armed  peasantry,  if  so  it 
might  be.deiH>minated,  should  be 
kdtoa  distance  from  thetr  ordi* 
oary  residence,  or  be  clothed  in  any 
manner  different  from  their  com- 
mon raiment :  on  particular  occa- 
sions, it  might  be  elieible  to  collect 
them  in  the  principal  town  of  the 
county  they  inhabit,  in  the  way  we 
had  heretofore  adopted  with  regard 
to  die  national  militia.  The  next 
inquiry  wasj  How  were  these  per- 
wns  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of 
arms?  This  could  be  commodious- 
If  eifteted,  either  by  detachments 
from  the  militia  of  tne  county,  or 
br  portions  of  the  second  battalions. 
ifes  arrangement  would  lead  to  a 
beneScial  connection,  to  which  so 
much  commendation  had  been  ap- 
plied; a  freoiient  intercourse  be- 
tween the  military  of  the  country 
smd  the  mass  at  the  people.  By 
l«ch  means  these  levies  would  be 
dtsposed  to  recruit  into  the  regular 
intiy,  and  this  interchange  of  af- 
fection and  interest  was  an  inci- 
dental benefey  and  on  no  account 
tdbe  disregarcfed.  According  to 
the  present  system,  the  militia  must 
be  considered  as  dasiin^  widi  tiie 
regnlar  army ;  it  was,  m  fact,  an 
>mf  for  home  defeiee,  atrdinthis 


view  it  could  not  be  carritd  to  high* 
er  perfection  dian  the  condition  tn 
which  we  now  saw  it.  It  was  not 
4ifs  intention  to  interftxe  at  all  with 
this  part  of  the  national  establish* 
itient,  any  further  than  to  condmie' 
the  suspension.  Wliethcr  at  a  fb* 
tore  period  it  would  be  polidc  to 
diminish  this  department  of  our  mi* 
litary  establishment,  might  be  a  fit 
subject  for  subsequent  consider- 
ation ;  but*  he  would  certainly  re^ 
commend  recruiting  for  this  serriee 
on  the  scheme  projected  tn  Ireland* 
and  at  a  limited  bounty.  He  must 
agam  rerert  to  the  vokinteers,  as,  in 
the  great  variety  of  matter  to  which 
his  intention  was  dureeted,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  assign  to  every  obter* 
vation  its  proper  place.  He  would 
readily  continue  the  allowance  fot 
ploihing  to  the  volunteers  during 
the  present  year,  but  he  wisli^d  it: 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  no 
such  concession  was  intended  to  be 
continued.  There  was  no  subject 
in  which  he  concurred  more  hearti* 
ly  with  many  intelligent  persons 
with  whom  he  had  conversed,  than 
on  the  pionstrous  absurdity  of  giv- 
ing to  such  persons  militaury  rank, 
lithe  troops  of  the  line  were  not  to 
have  precedency  in  the  immediate 
line  of  their  own  profession,  to  what 
new  state  of  humiliation  were  they 
next  to  be  exposed  ?  How  so  gross 
an  error  could  have  been  commit* 
ted,  so  revolting  to  all  common 
sense  and  ordinary  feeling,  he  did 
not  know :  he  discerned  nothing  sf> 
milar  in  the  habits  or  practice  of 
mankind.  Would  it  be  endured  in 
this  place,  diat  the  son  of  a  peeiv 
on  account  of  his  noble  descent, 
should  be  permitted  to  cla^m  pre- 
cedency iiL  any  mqtioa  he  brou^t 
before  the  house?  Was  a  young 
lieutenant,  whose  parents  possessM 
abundance  of  wealth,  to  he  permit* 
ted  to  say  to  his  superior  officers, 

<*  I  wiU 
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**  I  Will  buy  you  all  out;  and  take  sumed  by  the  vdlunieers  i  this  wt^ 

the  command  of  the  regiment?*'  ^mong  the  distinctions  which  ought; 

Was  the  sensibility  of  the  regular  to  be  reserved  for  the  former;  and 

army  to  be  so  severely  wound^  ?—  it  seemed  to  him  as  fantatstical  that 

And  what  was  the  advantage  to  be  they  should  wear  this  raiment»  a» 

fainedby  this  violationof  individual  that  they  should  strut  in  the  .array 

onour?  Was  a  gentleman,  who  of  the  king's  footntien,  or  any  dress 

bad  distingttishea  himself  in  the  that  pomp  and  circumstance  might 

most   dangerous    services,   to   be  attach  to  particular  offices,     lie 

placed  unoer  the  control  of  a  man  trusted  that  the  good  sense  of  the 

who  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  d  ii«  volunteers  would  lead  them  to  wear 

VKs  of  the  profession  of  anns,  and  habits  more  modest  and  oeeonomi* 

who  had  experienced  none  of  the  caly  and  that  they  would  perceive 

fsrilsand  suffering  with  which  that  the  indeiicacvy  if  not  the  folly  and 

onourable  occupation  was  conver-  vanity»  of  affecting  to  be  the  cha- 

sant  i  In  future,  he  would  recom*  racter  to  which  they  had  no  just 

mend    that   no  volunteer    officer  pretension.     Such  Was  the  general 

should  hold  a  higher  rank  than  that  view  he  had  taken  of  this  subject^ 

of  captain ;  that  is,  that  no  regular  and  he  founded  his  project  upon  the 

officer  commanding  a  corps,  and  nature  of  things,  and  upon  the  con^ 

not  below  tlie   rank  of  captain,  stitution  of  the  human  mind,  as  far 

should  be  commanded  by  a  volun-  as  he  could  form*  any  judgment 

teer  officef*     He  had  ahnost  for-  cither  of  the  one  or  the  other.     He 

gotten  that  he  was  himself  a  volun-  would  by  no  means  contend  that 

leer  officer  i  but  on  endeavouring  the  system  was  complete  in  its  parts* 

to  examine  his  own  feelings,  as  his  or  certain  in  its  operation:  he  pro* 

recollection  was  directed  to  his  own  posed  it  only  as  an  experiment,  gra* 

situation  in  that  character,  he  could  dual  in  its  progress,  but  he  hoped 

not  perceive  that  be  was  at  all  mor-  permanent  in  its  effects.     He  trust- 
tified  at  the  surrender  of  his  new ;  ed,  however,  that  it  was  so  far  un- 

dignities.'   Titles  and  distinctions  embarrassed,  that  it  would  not  be 

were  becoming  and  valuable  to  men  necessary  that  the  ground  should 

in  the  army;  but  to  him  who  had  be  cleared  by  successive  acts  of  par« 

done  nothing  to  deserve  them,  if  liament,  that  the  mist  and  dust  of 

not  disgraceful,  they  were  at  least  legislative    regulation    would    be 

absurd  and  ridiculous,  and  he  hoped  avoided,  and  that  simplicity  would 

his  brother  officers  in  the  volunteers  at  least  be  attained.     He  was  per* 

would  see  their  absurdity,  and  ac-  fectly  aware,  when  he  took  a  rapid 

knowledge    their    misapplication,  review  ofwhat  he  had  said,  that  he 

The  military  officer  might  exclaim  had  omitted  much  that  deserved  the 

against  tliis  plunderer  of  his  hard-  attention  of  the  house ;  but  h"^  feltf 

earned  reputation  in  the  langu;ige  that  he  had  already  intruded  too 

of  the  dramatic  poet — He  long 'upon  its  indulgence,  and  he 

^  -, ,     ,             ,        , .  ,  would  detain  it  only  a  few  moments 

ridierhTmr'    ''            """'  ~'  '^^"^-     ^^  ^'^  "°^  ihir^ihe  num. 

And  makes  me 'poor  indeed."  ber  to  be  trained  on  the  plan  he  had 

intimated  would  exceed  200,000 

He  did  not  think  it  either  a  decent  men.     With  regard  to  the  bounty^ 

or  a  politic  regulation^  that  tl>e  gay  he  did  not  conceive  it  would  be  has- 

atjirpof  the  militaiy  should  be  as-  tily  reduced  by  his  proposals,  or 

that 
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that  any  inunediaie  coospicoow  them  tojndge  as%r«B  of  dwtriMli 

9pentiQ0  Ottgfatt  under  the  present  of  the  cham  which  the  right  hoik 

circomstancesy  to  be  expected.    He  gentleman  liaf  venteaed  to  make^ 

wn  a  littk  astonished  at  the  iinpa*  as  of  the  neoesstty  or  expediency  o^ 

Uence  indicated  by  honourable  gen*  tlie  change  which  be  has  thought 

tkmen  opposite  0)  him  ;h^  believed  fit  to  propose.    I  am  additioaauiy 

their  additional  defence  bill  lay  dor-  impelled  to  do  so»  from  the  earnest 

maai  ia  the  ground  for  a  long  time  desire  I  must  ftel  to  discharge  what 

bdbie  it  pnxLuced  a  smgle  blade  |  appears  to  me  a  duty  to  my  late 

for  his  paxtf  he  would  promise  no  ngnt  hon.  friend*    To  no  subject 

lapidgrowdbs  $  he  would  not»  mthe  had  hir  attention  andexertions  beea 

f^S^i^gc^  <^  quackery*  predict  an  more  anxiottsly  directed  during  the 

instantaneous  core  fur  all  the  dis-  l|itter  years  ol  his  public  Ufe»  thaa 

orders  widiwhicht  under  long  neg«  to  the  formation  of  an  improved 

led  and  mtsmana£ement»  our  mi-  military  system*  adapted  to  the  ex* 

litary  srstem  had  been  infected  i^endcs  of  the  times  in  which  wa 

To  coQclude,  he  would  more  for  a  live.    It  is  impossihk  I  should  not 

billy  which  was  merelY  an  accom-  6d  an  attempt  to  depreciate  and 

modation  of  what  had  been  called  unjustly  to  degrade  every  thing  he 

the  lery  en  masse  bill  of  1803,  to  had  done  with  this  view*  asahMVf 

the  prnent  position  and  ctrcum-  censure  a^iast  his   government* 

stances  of  the  country.    The  mo-  and  a  most  injorions  rraection  upoa 

Ufrnwas  then  read  from  the  chair,  his  memory*    In  this,  as  in  werj 

**  Hiat  leave  be  given  to  brinffina  leading  feature  of  his  political  lifr» 

bill  for  repealing  thesaid  act.**  his  fame  wiU,  I  am  sure,  be  f^und 

Lord     Castierea^hi— However  inseparably  interwoven  with   the 

widdy  I  may  differ  m  opinion  from  best  interests  of  his  country  *-tt  wUl 

the  li^  hon.  gentleman  in  most  o£  be  impossible  for  the  r^t  hoiu 

tbe  positions  and  conclusions  which  gendeman  to  wound  the  former 

he  has  laid  down,  it  is  not  my  in-  without  exposing  the  latter;  and  I 

tentionto  resist  the  introduction  of  am  convinced,  more  especially  on 

siiy  bills  which  are  calculated  to  a  subject  which  for  such  a  space  of 

devdop  die  system  which  he  has  time  continued  to  occupy  the  uadi<« 

this  mght  opened  to  the  honse  ^  vidcdattentionof  his  unerringmind» 

aeidwr  is  it  my  intention  at  present  that  I  shall  also  best  dischari^e  my 

tofoUov  him  through  the  details  public  duty,  by  yielding  to  the  de* 

oihis  long  and  elaborate  statement*  sire  I  personally,  feel  to  have  hie 

Ftttoie  opportunities  will  be  afford-  exertions  in  the  public  service  fairly 

ed,  better  adapted  for  such  discus-  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 

aoBs.    Having  preceded  the  right  house.    The  right  hon.  gentleman^ 

hofL  mtleman  m  the  situation  he  in  opening  thequestion  to  the  house, 

ooiw  uls,  and  havings  under -the  su-  has  been  wholly  silent  on  die  pre* 

Mimcndanee  and  gmdance  of  my  sent  actual  amount  and  composition 

W  right  hon.  friend,  latterly  ad-  of  the  army.    He  has  been  as  little 

amnstered  the  war  department  of  explicit  vsk  stating  to  the  house  Am 

the  government,  I  feel  it  due  not  points  in  which  he  considered  it  to 

ei^y  tomyself  bntto  thehoiise,  to  be  inadequate,  and  the  extent  to 

hri^  before  them  such  a  statement  whidi  he  proposes  to  carry  it.   ft^ 

tf  &  actual  situation  in  wUdb  we  has,  however,  generally  laid  dotna 

left  thepubUc  force,  ad  may  eoaUe  the  eatpodieacy  of  endpsiYeuriiur  tO/ 
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obtain  some  considerable  increase 
of  that  force :  in  this  •principle  I 
cordially  agree  with  him.  The 
ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  has  not  de> 
nied  that  the  quality  of  the  regular 
army,  j»  far  as  tt  goes,  is  unexcep- 
tionable on  this  highly  gratifying 
consideration :— it  is  certainly  only 
to  discharge  a  debt  of  justice  to  the 
illifstrious  personage  who  now  pre- 
sides so  much  to  his  own  honour  over 
that  army,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
aealand  indefatigable  exertions  with 
which  he  has  for  a  series  of  years 
post  followed  np  its  improvement. 
Ai  no  period  of  our  history  have  the 
science^  uniformity,  and  discipline 
of  the  army  been  comparable  to 
what  it  now  is;  and  I  am  sure  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  profes- 
sion'at  large  when  I  assert,  that  to 
Ae  present  commander-in«chief  the 
British  army  is  indebted  for  more 
solid  improvement  than  to  any,  or 
I  might  say  to  all  those  who  have 
preceded  him  in  that  distinguished 
tmit.  But  to  return  to  the  present 
state  of  the  army  in  point  of  num- 
bers, and  that  the  house  may  fairly 
estimate  the  merits  of  that  system, 
by  the  operation  of  which  it  has 
been  brought  to  itspresent  standard, 
I  am  desirous  of  comparing  the 
amount  and  composition  of  the  ar- 
my as  it  stood  on  the  1st  of  January 
1804i»  being  the  half-yearly  period 
in  the  papers  on  the  table  which 
inrimediately  preceded  Mr«  Pitt's 
las^  jvtum  to  government,  with  that 
of  the  army  as  it  now  stands.  I  se- 
lect those  periods,  not  to  disps^^ge 
in  any  degree  the  meritorious  ex- 
ertions of  those  who  preceded  htm 
in  office,  .whose  measures  for  the 
increase  ant(  improvement  of  the 
army  X  shall  always  contend  were, 
higluy  vigorous  and  productive, — 
luit  as  fornuw  the  best  criterion  by- 
which  the  e&ct  -of-  that  system,- 
whi^h  it  is  now  jffc^ipied  to  ei^plode- 


and  abrogate,  can  best  be  judged 
of.  Includ ing  militia  and  artillery, 
the  gross  strength  of  the  army  at 
home  and  abroad  stood  ^  as  follows 
in  effective  rank  and  file : 

Ist  Jiinuarv,  180^  -  -  234-,n05 
1st  March,  1806, 267,554 


Increase,  -  -  -     S3,54-9 

Tlie  regular  army,  including  ar- 
tillery, as  distirjguished  from  the 
militia ; 

Ibt  January,  ISOi,  -  -  148,486 
1st  March,  1806, 192,372 


Increase,  -  -  -    48,886 

The  regular  army  disposable  for 
general  service : 

1st  January,  ISO*,-  -  i  15,94-7 
.  1st  March,  1806, 165,790 


Increase,   -  -  -    49,843 

.  This  statement,  I  trust,  will  esta- 
blish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  house 
the  important  increase  in  gross 
strength  which  our  army  has  re- 
ceived  during  the  lust  two  yeats  :— 
they  will  likewise  observe,  whilst 
the  numbers  of  the  m  ilitia  have  been  ^ 
reduced,  that  the  relative  strength 
of  the  regular  army  has  been  ad- 
vanced; and  tliat  the  increase  in 
the  disposable  branch  of  the  regular 
army  has  been  still  more  marked, 
being  not  less  than  49,848  men,  or 
nearly  that  of  one-half.  Whilst  I 
concur  with  the  right  hon.  gentle^ 
man  in  deeming  a  further  augmen- 
Uition  of  ouWbrce  necessary  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  comparing  the  present 
amount  with  that  at  which  it*  for- 
merly stood  when  at  the  highest,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  ri?ht  hon.  gen- 
tieman  to  depreciate  either  the  high  - 
condition  of  our  existing  establish- 
ment, or  the  system  by  which  it 
has  been  so  rapidly  augmented  and 
improved* 

1st  January, 
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1st  Jannanr*  1802,  -  -  24.2/940  high  bounties,  however  much  its 

ist  Marchy  18(Xi,  -  -  -  ^>7v^5t'  success,  according  to  all  just  rea- 

—  sonin?,  ought  to  nave  been  influ- 

Present  armj  more  than  enced  by  these  causes.     Before  I 

at  any  former  period,   -  -  'iS,!!*  state  the  resources  on  which  his  ma- 

Stt'irhbeingthe  actual  strenrth  and  jesty*s  late  ministers  relied  for  an 

composition  (^thc  army,  the  next  augmentation  of  the  army,  it  may 

pomt  to  be  ascertained  is  the  annual  be  right  to  mention,  that  it  was  not 

V2ste  to  which  the  army  may  be  '  intended,  at  least  for  the  present* 

4].%med  subject,  and  the  presuma-  to  propose  to  parliament  to  vote  the 

ble  supply  of  recruits  which  may  army  on  a  higher  establishment  in 

be  reckoned  oh  for  filling  up  the  point  of  numbers  than  it  was  taken 

ca^i^ihtes  therein,  and  carrying  the  at  in  the  last  year ;  but  it  was  their 

army  forward   to  a  still    higher  sanguine  expectation,    that  in  the 

standard.      Excluding  the  muitia  course  of  the  next  year  they  would 

from  our  consideration  in  this  view  be  able  to  add  not  less  than  twenty- 

of  the  stibject,  and  confining  it  to  five  thousand  men  to  its  effective 

the  regular  army  alone ;  by  the  re-  strength,  by  which  the  present  de- 

tams  before  the  house  it  appears  ficiency   of  forty-ti\ree    thousand 

that,  independent  of  any  consider-  men  would  be  rfduced  more  nearly 

aHIe  loss  of  men  sustained  in  the  to  that  amount  which  must  always 

field,  the  annual  average  of  deaths,  be  expected  to  exist,  for  obvious 

desertions,  and  discharges,  for  the  reasons,  in  rhe  establishments  of  all 

last  six  years,  may  be  iktated  at  about  armies.     Their  chief  reliance  for 

loJKX)  men  on  our  present  num-  effecting  this  important  object  \inis 

ben:  upon  a  like  average  of  years,  on  the  additionid  force  act,  under 

the  ordinary  recmiting  in  Europe  an  impnived  managements  which 

for  the  regular  army,  exclusive  of    bill  it  is  now  intended  to  repeal, 

anr  extraordinary  measures  of  sup-  without    substituting    any    visible 

ply,  such  as  the  reserve  and  addi-  measure  whatever  of  supply  in  its 

tiunal  force  acts,  has  hardly  ever  placet     The  bill  tn  c|i]fttion  has  hi- 

uiAced  to  cover  the  actual  waste  of  therto  been  tried  under  every  possi* 

the  armv,  independent  of  the  aug^  ble  disadvantage.     The  house  will 

menied  loss  which  may  be  expected  shortly  have  beforethem  a  most  va- 

sbould  any  active  operations  on  an  1m able  body  of  information  on  this 

extended  scale  be  undertaken.    We  •  subject,  in  the  reports  from  the  se- 

»JHst  therefore  submit  to  have  our  vewl  inspectim^  field-officers  who 

army  remain  stationary,  if  not  fall  h.ive  crtrpleied  a  progress  through 

back  in  point  of  numbers,  unless  the  several  counties.     I  only  wish 

*e  avail  our-selves  of  sifttle  extraor-  the  house  to  consider,  if,  under  so 

dinary  means  of  prociirhfg  a  supply  defective  a  management,  this  bill 

^  men  over  and  :ib(>ve  what  ordi*  has  already  furnished  the  army  with 

ftwy  recruiting  has  yet  been  found  about  thirteen  thousand  men,  and 

to  famish,  which  has  continuedfor  is  now  steadily  producing  at  the  rate 

KxetA  years  past  to  produce  not  of  above  sixteen  thousand  men  a 

BHwe  than  from  eleven  to  fourteen  year,  what  might  not  be  hop^4  fo*" 

thousand  men  a  year,  exclusive  of  from  it,  when,  innead  of  being  hard- 

foreign  recruiting,  little  apparently  Iv  yet  put  into  force  in  one  half  of 

effected  by  the  operation  oif  the  se«  the  counties  in  the  kingdom,  it  dhall 

vttal  measures  of  competition  and  be  gnMlually  brought  into  general 
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0perati«fi  ?  I  mast  also  i^oest,  considerable  eztenstoii>  and  to  ton- 
.  that  as  a  measure  of  pressure  in  cur  with  him  in  adopting  innova- 
.  point  of  charge  on  the  country*  the  tions  the  most  serious  in  toe  const!- 
£ottse  will  oiuy  compare  its  eSects  tution  of  the  army.  To  the  prmci- 
with  either  the  miloia  or  the  army  pie  of  improrin^  the  condidon  of 
of  reserve*  and  advert  particularly  the  soldier*  distinct  from  the  pro- 
to  the  factf  that*  differing  from  all  posed  change  in  the  terms  or  his 
other  measures  for  obtaining  men*  enlistment*  if  applied  with  pro- 
hj  due  exertion  the  districts  may  dence*  I  am  far  from  having  any 
discharge  themselves  by  finding  the  objection.  So  far  as  we  can*  witfa- 
men  free  from  all  expense  what*  in  the  limits  of  a  rational  (economy* 
ever.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  sol- 
seems  determined  to  leave  nothing  dier*  and  more  .particularly  if  we 
untouched  \  the  form*  shape*  or  ex-  can*  without  immediate  prejudice 
tentof  every  branch  of  the  service  to  his  discipline*  holdout  h>him 
is  to  undergo  revision*  and  to  be  rewards*  to  increase  in  proportion 
subjected  to  change.  To  the  lanre  as  his  length  of  fsutbfrd  service  may 
supply  of  men  rapidly  wanted  for  add  to  his  claim  upon  the  liberaHty 
•the  extension  of  our  present  fdrce ;  of  the  country ;  I  am^  of  opinion 
to  the  chasm  which  is  already  oc-  that  che  scheme  is  wise  in  itsett*  and 
casioned  in  the  army  by  ineviuble  may  be  productive  of  some  good* 
casualties*  liable  to  be  much  increas-  though  I  conceive  the  right  hon. 
ed  should  the  troops  be  more  em-  gentleman  is  disposed  to  expect 

Sloyed  in  the  field*  he  has  thought  much  more  from  lU  inmiediate  ef- 
t  to  add  the  progressive  def;|ka>  feet*  in  inducing  men  to  enter  into 
.tion  which  must  be  occasioned  by  the  army*  than  either  the  value  of 
]              suflbring  the  militia  to.  waste  down  the  temptation*  or  the  remoteness 
\              to  the  very  low  establishment  of  of  its  operation*  will  in  anv  d^ree 
1              thirty  thousand  m<m*  being  eigh-  warrant.    Whatever  may  be*  how- 
j              teen  thousand  for  England  alone  ever*  its  efiects*  it  is  unobjection- 
^below  its  present  standard :  he  also  able  in  principle;  but  I  must  be^ 
desires  now  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  house  to  recoUect*  that  it  is 
j              a  heavy  annual  loss  of  strength*  quite  as  applicable  to  an  army  en* 
which  must  be  occasioned  hereafter  listed  as  ours  now  is*  as  if  ilie  pro* 
i             .in  the  army,  when  the  measure  for  posedchange  had  been  effected*  and 
limiting  the  term  of  service  shall  that  it  is  in  no  degree  requinte  to 
l)egin  to  operate.    And  what  .does  ailter  the  term  of  service  of  die  sol- 
he  propose  to  cover  ^  or  counteract  dier  in  order  to  give  operatign  to 
this  obvious  and  formidable  sacri-  this  part  of  the  juan :  on  th^  con« 
ifice  of  force  i  Absolutely  nothing  trary*  I  conceive  it  miehtbe  added 
"but  his  speculative  assurance  that-  with  some  efiect  as  a  turdier.^einp- 
more  recruits  will  be  obtained  un-  tation  tp  men  to  enter  into. die  ^ 
der  his  new  system*  although  no  my.    The  alteration  of  the  tonnof 
change  in  jthe  mode  of  recruiting  is  the  soldier-s  enlistment,  is  a  very 
spolten  of;  and  upon  this  ground  different   question*    and   perhaps 
alone*  the  solidity  of  which  I  shall  amongst  the  most  serious  and  deli- 
!             hereafter  examine*  he  calls  upon  cate  in  its  bearings*  which  parlia- 
i             parliament*  in  the  midst  of  war*  to  ment  has  ever .  been  called  on  to 
'             give  up  a  present  annual  supply  of  discuss ;  it  is  impossible  not  tpieel 

Sixteen  thousand  men,  s^P^W^  ^  it  to  be  the  more  cFitical,  as  it  i< 
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o6e'of  duMe  great  dumget  of  st«   not  be  tnrise  to  snflfer  distiitcttons  to 
tfenit  whicii  once  made,  emcially    reoiatn,    caj^bie  of  being  repre^ 
on  die  principles  contended  for,  can-    sented  as  invidioasy  and  which  might 
not  be  undone.  Urged  as  this  mea-    hare  U  tendency  to  introdnce  dis- 
sme  has  freqnendy  been  by  several    content  and  dissatisfaction  into  an 
of  those  who  support  it*  psirdcular*    army  less  subordmate  and  obedient 
I7 i^ the rijgfathon.  gentleman  (Mr.    than  ours  is.    It  is  said,  different 
Fox^,  on  grounds  connected  with    corps  in  the  army  have  at  all  times 
themdiTidttal  freedom  of  the  sub-    senred  on  different  conditions  and 
jcct,   I  fear  it  b  precisely  one  of   terms  of  service.    True  it  is  that 
those  steps,  from  which,  if  taken  in    different  regiments  have ;  but  I  be* 
error,  we  cannot  recede ;  and  I  do    lieve  the  men  within  the  same  regi* 
therefore  hope,  whatever  may  have    ment  never  have,  without  the  most 
been  the    sanction  given  to   this    serious   inconvenience.      But  this 
scheme  by  individual  opinions  of   cannot  be  looked  on  as  any  ordina- 
great  authority,-  that  the  house  will    ry  change,  or  made  on  any  ordina* 
cantionslT  weigh  the  grounds  on    ry  considerations.    It  is  intended  as 
which  it  IS  urged,  and  die  effsets  to    a  great  moral  change  in  the  sol* 
be  exited  nrom  it,   before  they    dier's  sitpadon,  and  to  be  held  out 
oDmnut  themselves  to  so  s^ous,    to  the  country  as  such.    Surely, 
a&d,  in  my  judgment,  so  fatal  an    then,  if  it  is  fit  to  be  acted  upon  at 
inBovationintheconsdtudonofthe    all,  it  ought  to  be  made,  at  least 
Biidsh  army.    I  own,  much  as  I    progressively,  to  attach  to  all  those 
look  with  appi^ension  to  the  intro-    who  are  now  in  tlie  service.    But 
Auction  of  tnis  vital  change  into  the    to  consider  what  the  effect  of  this 
service,  my  objections  are  infinitely    reguladon  may  be  in  filling  the 
incteased  if  the  ri|g;ht  hon.  ^nde-   ranks  of  the  army,  it  appears  most 
nian  ihoold  persist  m  excludmg  the    extraordinary  to  me  how  it  should 
existmg  army  from  its  application,    have  occurred  to  the  right  bon.  gen- 
whatever  may  be  the  precise  terms    deman  as  likely  to  operate  success- 
of  iStnar  present  contract,  where  a   fully.    For  the  last  dunee  years  our 
^reatchauageistobewroughtinthe    endeavoun   have   been    directed, 
atuationxif  a  soldier,  since  it  is  de»    whilst  a  superior  encouragement 
scribed,  though  I  think  tintruly,  as    was  held  out  to  persons  enftenhg  for 
fedeeminff  him  from  a  sort  of  boh-    general  service,  to  obtain  the  ut- 
dage.    &rery  wise  prindple  of  li-    most  number  of  men  possible  for  li- 
berality and  policy  requires,  that    mited  service  in  the  regular  army : 
the  principle  »ould  be  applied,  un-    this  was  first  attempted  in  the  army 
der  proper  qualifications,  to  diose    of  reserve,  under  all  the  impose  U 
who  have  the  addidonal  claim  upon    ballot  and  high  boundes,  and  lat* 
our  fiivoor,  of  not  having  been  held    terlv  under  the  additional  force  act.  • 
back  by  any  conadenition  of  a  per-    If  then  we  hiive  ^led  in  obtaining 
son^  nature  from  engaging  in  the    an  adequate  supply  of  men,  .even 
service  of  their  country.    Can  the  ibr  a  service  limited  both  in  time 
right  hon.  gentleman  mean  to  act    and  space,  how  can  we  expect,:  bv 
towards  the  British  asmy  on  prin^    taking  4way  one  of  diese  limi- 
cipirs  of  less  liberality  than  the  An-   tations,  and  only  enlisting  men  for 
stnan  government  did  in  the  year    general  service,  coupled  with  a  pe- 
1602,  on  a  similar  occasion,  towards  •  riod  by  two  years  more  extendeo  in 
the  AuiUiaa  atmy  i  U  suiely  can*   poin^t  of  time^  to  obtajto  a  greater 
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or  even  so  great  a  supply  of  men  ?  sent  compose  nine-tenths  of  tbat 
What  the  inconvenience  of  the  sol*  force.  If  the  proposal  of  the  ri^ht 
diers*  beine  entitled  to  their  dis-  hon.' gentlem^in  is  not  sustain^wk 
charge  at  Uie  end  of  each  period  ta  argument,  I  apprehend  it  is  as. 
during  a  U'ar  is  likely  to  prove  upon  little  warranted  in  fair  analogy,  by 
experience,  may  best  be  judged  of  the  existing  practice  of  any  ocher 
by  recollecting  how  embamissing  great  European  military  power  ^-* 
this  syste'mf  some  years  back,  was  the  general  plan  of  military  service 
found  to  be  in  the  militia,  notwith*  in  Prussia  does  not  countenance  it 
standing  die  great  comparative  fa-  — ihat  of  Russia  affords  as  little 
cility  of  dismissing  and  replacir>g  sanction : — it  is  true,  Austria,  after 
the  men  when  serving  at  home,  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic,  passed 
This  led  to  the  adoption  both  of  an  an  ordinance  that  such  a  system 
extension  of  the  pericxl  of  service  should  take  effect  from  a  period 
and  die  condnuance  of  the  inlist*  then  some  ye.irs  remote.  It  cer<* 
ment  during  the  war :  the  perpe-  tainly  was  not  in  force  in  the  Au- 
.  tual  fluctuation  of  the  militia  was  strian  army  in  its  best  days,  nor  do 
thus  avoided ;  but  the  consequence  I  believe  it  has  as  yet  been  acted 
upon  a  peace,  notwithstanding  the  upon  ;  and  we  certainly  know  that 
law  enjoins  diat  a  proposition  to  no  such  regulation  at  present  pre- . 
re*inltst  for  a  further  term  shall  be  va:ls  in  the  French  army.  The  only 
made  to  each  man  previous  to  his  precedent  at  all  in  point  diat  I  have 
being  disembodied,  has  been  found  heard  of,  is  that  of  Old  France 
to  be,  that  but  a  small  proportion  during  the  monarchy.  The  French** 
of  the  men  re-engage,  and  that  the  army,  I  have  understood,  was  then 
regiments  are  principally  composed,  kept  up  by  voluntary  inltstment, 
when  re-assembled,  of  untrained  and  the  soldiers  were  enrolled  for  a 
recruits.  The  small  proportion  of  term  of  years,  more  extended,  how* 
the  men  re-inlisting  in  the  militia,  ever,  than  that  now  proposed.  But 
(I  apprehend,  on  an  average,  not  I  must  beg  to  prutest  against 
exceeding  from  a  sixth  to  an  eighth  France,  even  at  that  time,  beine  - 
of  the  whole, )  leads  to  another  very  considered  as  in  any  decree  a  paral- 
serious  view  of  this  question.  It  is  lei  case.  Her .  population,  in  pro- 
probable  that  soldiers,  when  sta-  portion  to  those  serving  in  her  ar- 
tioned  abroad,  being  at  the  moment  xtfy  and  navy,  was  nearly  double 
removed  from  their  homes,  and  what  ours  is.  Her  people  were 
from  doinespc  impressLonst  may  re-,  poor,  Ititle  indusuious,i  and  prone 
inlist  in  greatisr  numbers  ;  but  pre-  to  a  military  life.  She  had  compa- 
suming  ukSki  the  option  will  not  in  ratively  few  colonies  to  protect,  and> 
any  case  be  put  to  the  men,  which  a  ctmbiderable  colonial  army  in  ex* 
I  think  it  cannot  possibly  be,  con-  istence,  to  whom  the  regulation  in 
sistent  with  the  professed  principles  question  did  not  apply.  Her  army 
of  the  plan,  till  towards  the  pfo$e  in  peace  and  in  war  was  more  equal 
of  the  period,  I  see.no  reason  tp '  in  numbers  than  ours  is :  in  short, 
suppose  that  c)ie  soldiers  belpngiiig  she  had  none  of  the  d'i&culties  to 
to  the  regular  army  stationed  at  co^tdnd  with  in  raising  and  supply* 
home,  wiH  not  be  nearly  as  prone  ing  her  army  \s*hich  we  have;  and 
to  take  their  discharges  rather  than  in  that,  as  in  all  despotic  govcm- 
re-inlist,  as  the  substitutes  in  the  ments,  tl^e  experiment  might  more 
miUua  are  found  to  be,  who  at  pre-  saiely  be  f&iidc,  as  the  sovereign. 

had 
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lad  always  the  power  of  military  spects  to  wh&t  now  exists*  I  ihouM 
conscriptiony  either  actually  in  ope-  deem  it  both  unwise  and  vnsafe  to 
ration  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  in  setect  the  pre^nt  moment  for  tn- 
tbe  public  force,  or  the  right  to  re^  troducing  so  extensive  a  change: 
cur  to  ft  if  necessary.    Tne  ad  van-  but  where  the  innovations  appear 
tages  which  the  right  hon.  gentle-  pregnant  with  danger  in  themselves, 
man  wishes  to  derive  from  it  as  and  in  their  nature  hardly  repanu 
counteracting  desertion,  seem  to  me  ble  if  once  made;  where  the  whole 
also  very  much  exaggerated,  if  not  proceeds  upon  a  scheme  of  destroy** 
vholly  unfounded.    In  part  of  his  ing  what  is   now  efficient,  upon 
argument,  though  with  a  different  slight  grounds  of  objection^  with- 
view;he  adverted  to  the  great  num-  out  any  attempts  at  substitution  in 
ber  of  desertions  which  had  taken  its  room,  I  cannot  hesitate  in  deenv- 
piace  in  the  men  raised  under  the  ing  it  my  duty  to  resist,  as  far  as 
additional  force  act ;  yet  these  are  depends  on  me,  so  dangerous  an 
men  raised  for  limited  service.     If  attempt ;  and  here  I  cannot  hesitate 
the  returns  are  examined,   above  to  express  my  confident  persuasion, 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  desertions  had  his  majesty's  late  ministers  re- 
ef the  army  will  be  found  to  have  mained  in  power,  that  they  would 
taken  place  from  amongst  the  men  have  been  at  present  occupied  in  ^i- 
rused  for  limited  service,  although  reeling  the  powerful  army,  which 
the  total  numbers  of  that  descnp*  the  country  actually  possesses,*  a- 
tion  of  force  do  not  comp<;se  above  gainst  the  enemy's  most  vulnerable 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  regular  ap-  points,  instead  of  wasting  their  own 
my.    Ido  not  quote  this  fact  with  time,  and  that  of  the  house,  in  un- 
aviewof  maintaining  that  the  men  necessary  and    hazardous  expert* 
being  engaged  for  a  term  of  years  ments  on  the  constitution  of  the  . 
disposes  diem  the  more  to  desert ;  public  force.     I  shall  close  what  I 
all  I  contend  for  is,  that  it  does  not  nave  felt  it  my  duty  to  offer  to  the 
materially  preventJthem  ;  and  I  be»  consideration  of  the  house  on  the 
lieve  it  will  be  found  that  desertion  present    important    question,     by 
is  always  most  frequent  amongst  shortly  referring  to  what  fell  from 
new  levies,  whatever  may  be  their  me  on  a  forrner  night's  debate,  witJi 
engagement;  and  in  this  respect  respect  to  tHe  state  and  condition  in 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's, system  which  the  government,  in  all  its 
will  rather  tend  to  multiply  deser-  leading  branches,  has  passed  into 
tions,   by  materially  increasing  in .  the  hands  of  his  majesty's  present 
the  army  the  number  of  recruits  in  servants*    I  certainly  v^as  not  then^ 
proportion  to  the  old  seasoned  sol-  nor  am  I  now,  disposed  either  to 
diers,  who  seldom  are  found  to  de-  undervalue  or  to  disguise  the  many 
iert«    pTom  most  of  the  leading  and  serious  difficulties  the  govern^ 
features  of  the  right  hon.  gentlei  ment  have  to  struggle  against,  more 
man's  schemes,    foe    the  reason^  e^^pecially  in  their  extem:il  relations, 
ttated,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ex*  reduced  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
pressing  my  most  pointed  dissent*  continent  now  is  under  the  absolute 
.1  consider  some  of  themr  ^s  feeble  power  of  France  ;    and  no  one  can 
and  inefficient,  and  others  as  likely  feel  more  desirous  than  myself,  of 
to  prove  injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  strengthening  their  hands  to  the  ut- 
die  best  interests  of  the  army.  Were  most,  that  tliey  may  be  enabled  the 
his  plan  even  preferable  in  some  re-  better  to  bear  up  against  these  diffi- 

H  4t  culties : 
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•cnkkii:  bntlwHtt  cOntefklilum    which  they  M  disposed  to  repie- 
with  respect  to  all  the  main  and    lent  themselves  as  taking  the  go- 
Jeadingwataret  which  constitute  in-    ¥enmientf  the  ptresent  a^tninistra*- 
lernal  strength,  and  afford  the  best    don  may  be  considered   as  on  a 
-amaae  of  sncoessfullj  prosecnting    bed  of  roses.     I  trust  the  house 
the  war  to  an  honounu>le  condu^    will  pointedly  discourage  any  at* 
4ioD9  no  administration  ever  found    tempt  to  tamper  with  our  establish- 
tiiemselves^  on  their  coming  into  of^    meats  at  ^uch  a  crisis,  which  require 
^ce»  in  a  more  ccnomandme  sitU"    nothing  but  time  and  perseverance 
«tion.    The  noble  lord  (lord  Hen.    to  render  them  equal  to  any  pur* 
Jetty)  has  found  a  xvvenue  highly    pose  we  can^faave  in  view.    No  case 
ttid  progressively  productive;  pu^    calUngfor  any  fimdamental  change 
Jk  credit,  such  as  to  enable  him  to    has  yet  bee^  made  out.;  and  until 
iborrow  for  the  service  of  the  year    such  necessity  shall  be  made  more 
lOn  terms  highly  advantageous  to    evident*  every  consideration  forbids 
the  public ;  and  the  general  pro*    ihe  entering  upon  so  hasardous  an 
jper^  of  the  country,  such  as  to    experiment. 
admit  of  his  ad<ipting  the  manly  re-       &fr.  secretsury  Fox.— I  rise,  sir» 
solution  ofratsing  a  large  additional    to   make  a  few  observations  on 
.proportion  of  the  supplies  within    what  has  fallen  from  the  noble 
the  year.    I'he  noble  lord  (lord    lord,  and  which  af^ears-to  me  so 
Jiowick)hasfoundanavT,  on  the    txtraordinfiry,  that    i  could  not 
jiumben  and.  efficiency  ot  which  it    bai|e  ioggiaed  that  any  haman 
•s  as  littie  seceisary  for  me  to  com-    nerves  were  sufficient  to  enable  any 
jttent,  as  upon  their  late  unrivalled    one  gravel  v  to  make  such  asser- 
acbievements.  The  right  hon.  gen^    lions  as  he  has  hazarded.    He  has 
tieman  (Mr.  Windham)  has  found    told  us  that  the  country  .is  now 
%n  army  exceediz^  by  HSfiOO  men    placed  in  such  a  state  of  proud 
the  greatest  army  the  country  ever    splendour  and  universal  prosperity* 
•before  possessed,  and  of  a  descrip-    as  never  had  been  handed  over  by 
lion  which  qualifies,  them  to  fulfil    any  ministry  to  their  successors, 
everywishtheir  sovereign  can  form*    Gracious  God !  and  in  what  does 
widi  respect  to  their  exertions,  if   this  prosperity  of  which  he  boasts 
f  heir  character  and  c(^tttudon  be    consist  ?  Undoubtedly  the  navy,  by 
sot  broicen  down  by  inconsiderate    the  most  unparalleled  gallantry, 
and  speculative  innovations.  I  again    and  the  most  wonderful  success, 
repeat,  that  the  government  has    even  beyond  human  calculation,  is* 
great  difficulties  to  surmQunt,  but    in  a  sute  in  which  the  task  of  ihy 
they  arise  from  causes  which  my    right  hon.  friend  near  me  is  cocn- 
kte  right  hon.  friend,  and  those    paratively  easy.    But  may  it  not 
who  acted  with  him,  had  nettfaer    oe  questioned  whether  all  the  me- 
the  power  nor  the  means  to  regulatii    rit  is  due  to  the  last  board  ?.  nay, 
or  control.    Whatever  was  mame-    whether,  with  a  reference  to.  the 
Irately  under  his  own  guidance  has    future  supply  and  maintenance  of 
been  successfully  conducted;  and  I    the  navy,  every  thing  is  quite  so 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  on  all    meritorious  as  the  noble  lord  as* 
the  essential  points  above  alluded    serts?  But,  of  the  splendid  victories 
to^  viz.  the  finances,  the  navy,  and    achieved,   is  the  whole  credit,  to 
the  army,  compared  with  the  diffi-    be  concentrated  in  the  last  eighteen 
Guides  2ud  emliairassments  undor    aMmcbs?  Is  none  due  to  that  hoard   . 

of 
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tfadswakf  atiriiidikrdSt.Vim  aolile  lord,  hovevcr,  teUs  us;  dut 

cut  presided  ?  noae  doe  M»  thest  haTtag  succeeded  to  sadi  an  e^^cel* 

who  selecttd  and  appmttd  tfaoie  lent  stite  of  things,  it  must  be  our 

efficccs  ?  The  noUe  lord,  indeedf  own  fault  if  we  do  not  carry  on 

defended  Ibid  SuViBceiit  too; bm  aCurs  welL    Does  the  ncMeiord 

k  csuux>t  be  denied  duu  inanx  of  then  think  dmt  there  s  a  rational 

iBfrieadi  entertained  against  chat  prospect  either  of  an  honourabW 

gallant  offioer  as  ttnmg  prejudices  and  satisfactory  pe^ce  i  or,  diat 

•i  ever  eiistcd  ia  the  minds   of  wc  possess  the  means  of  so  carryii^. 

Ben.    Bat  after  mettdoning  the  on  the  war  as  to  compel  our  enemy 

aary,  I  do  not  kmyw  that  tfaete  is  to  agree  to  peace;  or,  that  ik«  have 

asngle  point  on  whtcb  I  can  sob-  the   prospect  of   weakening   an4 

ttiifae  to  the  Taokie  lord's  represent*  nducin^  his  power?  If  the  nobk 

tation  of  the  comihy*    Is  it  in  the  lord  thinks  these  matters  easy,  I 

faanoet  that  we  aie  lo  seek  for  diould  be  very  happy  to  hanre  hia^ 

the  praoftl  Because  the  last  ad*  advice  on  the  subject.    He  talked* 

ministration  had  retf  heavy  bur^  as  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of 

deas  on  the  puUic,  did  that  iaciU-  the  late  ministers  to  have  jnade  an 

tatethehmng  on  thosenew  bsur-^  attack  on  some  of  the  enemy's  tiiI- 

dcQsmvnoMe  mend  near  me  fonnd  nerable  points.    La  taki«g  credit 

a  his  dt^  to  propose  ?  It  is  true  (ot  the  success  of  such  a  prefect, 

ae  have  fiwty^three   millions  of  I    must  confess   the   noble  lord 

leveane;  but  bit  very  cooaobttory  seemed  to  boMt  rashes  too  much 

ihat  we  have  an  expenditure  of  of  what  might  have  been  the  event, 

ferty^dffee  millions  I  Is  there  bo  But  he  spoke  as  if  ^omethiM  par- • 

icbtion  between  those  objects  ?  Or  ttcular  had  beea  in  view.    If  there ' 

iiitaproof  of  pro^iesitythat  our  was,   I  do  think  that  it  was  the 

taxes  are  enormous,  thmigh  they  noble  brd's  duty  to  tell  the^kingV 

se  borne  with  cheerfulness,  be-  government   where    the   enemyfk 

cause  they    may   be    necessary?  vulnerable  points    were.    It   hat 

Does  Ae  noble  lord  appeal  to  Ire-  ever  been  my  practice,  if  I  had 

kod  asdiat  with  the  state  of  which  any  information,  to  give  it,  who- 

Acre  b  every  reason  to  be  proud  ?  ever  were  ministers,  mat  it  might 

b  Inda  in  me  best  possible  state,  be  acted  upon  if  useful ;  and  I 

me  proq)erous    and   tnmquiH  confess  I  should  have  expected  die 

Where  then  is  the  '^bed  of  roses''  n66]e  lord  to  have  done  so^    We 

te  which    we   have    succeeded  ?  certaiidy  should  be  ^lad  to  know 

IcsHy  it  b  insulting,  to  tell  me  I  what  vulnerable  pouits  the  noble 

aaeaa  bed  of  roses  whenlfoei  lard   believes   could  be  attacfeed 

■ysdf  lorn  and  stung  by  brambles  with  success.    The  noble  lord,  •hw 

ttui  nettles.    But,  as  hu:  as  regards  deed,   though    he  has  ulked  so 

tts country  itself,  weareinastate  much  of  complication,   seems  to 

if   proyerity.    But   smrdy   you  have  an  understanding  so  focmed, 

SQjl^  lo  eooaider  the  difficulties  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  con* 

snsiag  from  other  countries,   as  ceiving  any  relation  between  ob» 

aakittff  part  of  our  situatjon^    Thp  jects.    He  saw  nothing  but  a  large 

ioble  lord  most  admit,   that,  to  revenue,  but  he  saw  nwiing  of  the 

siedie  ^isaseof  one  of  fab  col-  hige  debt.    He  talks  of  a  lam 

kagues,  **  the  coxttmeOt  b  not  in  army,  but  he  does  not  xoaaider ' 

«  my  fatirftfrnry  sttte.^    The  ihsu  isriir  enemy  Ms  an  army,  a 

very 
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very  large  army.   Surely  it  is  not  iinpracticaUe»  and  therefore  it  was 

enough  CO  teii  us  of  an  arxny  larger  not    executed.    To    come    now, 

than  in   queen  Anne*s  time,   or  however,  to  the  principal  point  in 

even  in  the  American  war,  when  my  Hght  hon.  mend's  plan-— the 

At  relative  state  of  circumstances  kiltsting  for  a  limited  ame :    the 

is  so    wonderfully    changed  !     I  noble  lord  observes  upon  this,  that 

mi^hti  then,  quit  this  part  of  tKe  though  the  lake  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  first 

subject,   saying  that,  the  state  of  captivated  widi  the  idea,  he  came 

the  countrv  is  almost  in  every  point  upon  mature  consideration  to  aban* 

directly   tne   reverse  of  that  d«-  don  it«    Heally  I  do  not  know  what 

scribed  by  the  noble  lord;  but  I  use  the  noble  lord4s  eo  make  of  the 

would  ask  him,  whether  that  most  opinions  of  chat*  ri{^ht  hon.  person, 

prosperous  state  of  the  country  had  if  he  is  to  be  administrator  of  them. 

all  arisen  between  May  )8(M  and  I  have  read  of 'Mark  Anthony  giv- 

February  6th   1806?   The  noble  iM  out  memorandums  and  acnqis 

lord  himself  may  claim  the  merit  ofJulius  Casar'^^  and  I  remember 

of  the  prosperity  of  both.     But  that  considerable  doubts  were  en* 

will  some  of  those  very  near  htm^  tertained  of   the   truth  .of    such 

(  Messrs*  Canning,  Rose,  &c. )  agree  vmiehers  of  C»»»r'«  sentiments.  All 

as  to  the  proud  situation  ot  the  I  know  is,   that  I  never  heard  that 

country  in  May  18C4  ?  Nay,  would  right  hon.  gentleman  say  in  parlia- 

not  the  assertion  have  appeared  ment  that  he  had  changed  hn  views 

strange  to  that  right  hon.  person  on  the  subject ;  nay,  1  have  heard 

on  wnose  memory  the  noble  lord'  accounts  very  different  indeed  from 

has  frequently  drawn  this  evening  ?  those  of  the  noble  lord.     For  mv« 

Was  it  prosperous  in   ISOl-?  and  self,  I  always  have  been,- and  sttU 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  in-  continue,    a  warm  friend  to  the 

crease  of  the  army  since  then  ? —  principle  of  inlistine  for  a  limited 

Some  20,000  or  S0,000  men,  per-  time.  The  noble  lord,  observing  on 

haps.     With  respect  to  the  parish  my  ri^t    hon.  friend's  argument 

bill,  the  very  circumstance    men-  that  this  would  faciliuite  the  recruit* 

tioned  by  the  noble  lord,  as  to  its  ing,  thinks  proper  to  allude  to  some* 

not  being  executed,  appears  to  me  thmg  he  supposes  me  to  have  said 

decisive  of  its  being  a  miserably  respecting  tne  hardship  or  bondage 

bad    measure.    The    noble    lord  of  the  situation  of  men  engaging  m 

ascribes  its  non-execution  to  the  ig-  a  service  for  life.     I  remember,  in* 

norance  of  the  parish  officers.     In-  deed,  having  said  on  a  former  occa* 

deed !     after    explanations    were  ston,  that  I  considered  such  a  sy- 

posted  every  where,  and  comment  stem  as  unsuitable  to  the  ^enitu 

taries  circulated  by-  the  secrt^ury  of  this  constitution  ;  and  thai,  mad- 

of  state !  But  in  truth  it  was  not  dition  to  the  object  of  policy,  it 

the  ignorance  of  the  parish  officers,  would  be  an  additional  argument 

I   know  that   in  the  part  of  the  wfth  me  that  we  should  get  rid  of 

c^untTy  where  I   live,  within  five^  what  it  appeared  to  me  deso^ableto 

miles  of  the  commander  in  chief,  change.     We  must  submit  to  ma- 

rhe'  bill  has  never  been  acted  upon ;  ny  things  in  themselves  unpleasant* 

and  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  it  because  ,we  cannot  help  them ;  but 

was    solely   from    the    ignorance  surely,  when  humanity  and  con- 

of  iu  object.    The  truth  is,  the  stltutional  princiole  coincide  with 

bill  was  found  to  be  absurd  and  Uue  policy,  it  wul  be  an  addition4 

inducement 
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ladooonent  to'  every  honourable  brought  himself  to  tttaj^ine 

nmd  to  tectifj  what    is    amiss,  his  own  ansvrers  to  my  right  hon. 

What  the  noble  lord  means  I  can-  friend  were  really  the  arguments 

sot  teU ;  but  I  see  very  well,  not  used  by  the  latter.     But  what  wai  * 

only  that  the  proposed  regulation  the    proposal   of  my  right  hon. 

las  a  tendency  to  remove  an  objec-  friend?  Was  it  not  to  retains   as 

tion  to  the  service,  but  that  it  has  volunteers,    those    of  a  superior 

been  adopted,  in  practice,  for  that  class,  those  abl^   to  defray  their 

end.  In  part  of  the  Prussian  army,  own  expenses  i   while  those  who 

contrary    to    the   broad  assertion  could  not  were  to  be  subject  to  the 

of  thenoble  lord,  it  was  the  cus*  general  training.  And  this  was  the 

torn  to  eater  for  a  limited  term,  principle  which  seemed  universally 

It  was  said,  indeed,  that  Frede-  agreed   upon    when  the   levy  en 

lick  the  Great  was  not  very  scru-  masse  act  was  first  considered,  and 

pnlotts  in  executing  the  contract,  it  was  thought  an  objection  to  that 

though  it  was  clear  what  was  con-  measure  that  all  classes  should  be 

sidered  the  tendency  of  the  regula-  blended  without  distinction.    Now^ 

tion;   and  1   am    convinced  that  what  is  the  proposal  of  my  right . 

with  a,  government  lik^  this,  scru-  honourable  friend  as  to  the  gene* 

pulous  in  its  faith,  the  regulation  ral   training  ?   It  is  to  ~  invite,  or 

would  most  powerfully  operate  as  compel,  a  certain  portion  of  the 

an  inducement    to     the    service,  whole    population  to  be    trained. 

Besides,  the  noble  lord  is  mistaken  twenty-six  times,  each  person  havw 

in  his  statement.     All  the  troops  ing  one  shilling  for  his  trouble  each . 

of  the  continent  were  not  engaged  time ;  so  that,  if  the  training  hap- 

ibr  life.    Those  of  the  elector  of  pened  on  a  Sunday^  it  would  oe 

Hanover  were  for  a  limited  ser-  so  much  gain.    Those,  how^eri 

vice.    The  German  corps  iii  our  who  chose  to  defray  their  own 

own  service  are  all  for    limited  expens^  as  volunteers,  are  not  to 

lime,  even  the  60th  regiment.  As  be  compelled  to  be  trained.    The* 

to  the  case  of  the  East  India  com-  noble  lord  however  asks.  Will  you* 

psny,  put  by  the  noble  lord,  it  put  all  those  men  so  trained  into 

pravcs'too  much ;  for  it  is  absurd  the  ranks  to  de&nd  London  ?  I  an« 

to  say,  that  men  will  inlist  more  swer  No,  because  the  thing  must' 

willingly  for  life  than  for  a  limited  be  impossible ;  and  I  apprehend' 

timti    Now  with  respect  to  the  vo*  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lou-* 

kmteers,  the  noble  lord  says,  he  don  a  sufficient  number  of  trained* 

Temembers  my  right  hon.  friend  men  would  be  fpund  to  annoy  the' 

Having,  on  former  occasions,  said  enemy,  or  fill  up  our  own  ranks, 

so  and  so  of  the  volunteers ;  but  I  without  calling  up  those  from  the 

fear  the  noble  lord  only  remem*  distant  counties.    The  effect  of  the' 

benhisewn  misrepresentations  of  training  would  be  to  give  us  a 

what  vras  said.    As  soon  as  the  greater    number  of  men,   better 
aoUe  lord  got  up  I  anticipated^  ht  than  they  would  otherwise  hav« 

what  we  have  heani ;  day  by.  day,  been,  to  recruit  the  regiments,  o^ 

week  after  week,  year  after  ytar,  to  ccmtribute  in  other  ways  to  ha« 

the  same  eternal  Tepctition  of  the  rass  the  enemy.    It  is  said,  But 

ame  confuted  misrepresentation,  could  these  men  defend  London'?. 

ladred   he  f  has  repeated  this  so  Could  they  stop  the  enemy  before^ 

«toii  ^1 J  Verily  bdieve  be  has  they   reached  Qiatham?  iShould 

the 
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the  enasny  liiiid  on  our  aboivsy  we  Ivnteers  Would  adfiie  die  espen* 

ought  doubckss  to  fight  ercrj-  hich  meat  to  be  Cried.    It  is  alleged^ 

of  ground}  but  are  we  to  act  as  if  however,  that  no  immediate  in* 

that  were  all»  and  as  if  the  whok  crease  of  the  army  wiUresuk  from 

were  lost  if  the  first  stand  were  not  this  measure,  because  it  substttotes 

successful  ?  We  must  provide,  how*  nothing*    But,  in  tnith,  the  merit 

ever,  not   only  to  withsuiul  the  of  the  plan  is,  that  it  preposes  no 

enemj   vigorously  in   ^eir  first  comphcated  i^iachinery  to  ^produce 

progress,  but  to  have  all  the  means  an  effect  which  will  be  gained  by 

of  maintaining  the  contest  vintb  the  simple  mode  of  recruiting.  AH 

them  in  the  worst  event*    Nay,  I  the  schepes  adopted  fior  raising 

am.  convinced  that  the    English  men  have,  as  &r  as  they  have  been 

people  would,  on  such  an  occasion,  succesrful,  only  defrauoed  the  or- 

display  an  energy,  perseverance,  dinary  -system  of  recruitmg,  ami 

and  fortitude  surpassing  what  any  that  with  a  great  expense,  smd  no 

xiation  on  the  continent  has  shovm.  iaeoasiderabte  oppression.     Is  k 

They  are  in  a  difilsrent  ntuation,  to  nothing  that  the  market  will  again 

he  sure..    They  are  unaccustomed  be  left  <^)en  to  the  government  as 

to  the  presence  of  &m  enemy  in  their  the    only   recruiter  f    llie  nohfe 

country,  and  eonld  not  bear  it  pa*  lord  tells  us,  too,  that  it  was  the' 

tiently :  they  feel  every  motive  of  intention  of  the  late  Mr*  Pttt  to 

attachment  to  their  country  and  make  an  addition  of  20  or  2fi,0Q0 

their  constitution.    They  are  un*  men  to  the  army.    And  in  itueu 

shaken,  in  their  affection  to  their  I  havenodoubtthacmyri|^tfaon« 

government^  by  those  changes  of  friend  vnll  propose,  not  only  to 

master  and  of  companion  which  leave  no  deficiency  in  the  efiectivc 

t^nd  to  unhinge  every  principle  of  force   already   considered  proper 

allegiance ;  and  they  would  there-  to  be  kept  up,  but  will  suggest  any 

fore,  I  am  convinced,  give  a  new  further  increase  that  asay  appear 

example  of  constancy,  and  would  necessary.    It  ought  to  be  lesnem* 

show  that  the  fate  of  their  country  bered  that,  with  the  exeeptiQa  of 

did  not  depend  on  the  event  of  a  Russia^— a  power,  however,  whose 

single  battle.    Even  if  the  first  ad-  alliance,  desirable  and  important 

Tantages  were  gained  by  the  ene-  as  it  is,  must  be  confessed  to  he 

my,  tney  would,  find  hundreds  of  too  remote  £or  producing  a  decs* 

thousands,  nay,  perhaps  millions,  sive  impression  on  the  continentrp- 

ofEnglishmen  determined  to  mam-  we  have  no  ally  whatever  of  any 

tab  their  liberty  and  independence,  oonsequenoe,  wilUng  to  fight  mr 

lliat  the  enemy  would  be  re^ed  us.    Such  is  the  pro^pewms  vtOMm 

by  an  armed  and  tvained  peasantry,  tion    the    noble   lord    describes, 

capable  of  harassing  their  progrm  When  this  is  considered,  and  the 

or  of  serving  as  recruits  to  the  le*  state  of  the  continent  is  taken  into 

eolar  army,  I  am  peiieetly  satis,  view,  it  most  be  allowed  ^faat  it  b 

Sed,  and  I  am    convinced   they  time  to  think  of  increasing  oar 

will  do  it  far  better  than  any  num-  army.    Both  fin*  the  purpose  of 

her  of  vnluneeers  on  the  present  'w^r,  and  what  most  be  the  esta- 

system.    Indeed  the  employment  blisfament  of  any  peace  likely  to 

of  v)(dunteers  sa  regimenu  and  as  be  obtained,  tt  is  proper  that  the 

reinforcements  womd  be  fidl  of  subject  of  the  army  Aonld  be  ma* 

danger.;  and  no  fiiend  to  the  vo*.  tnnely  weighed.    Indeed*  by  the* 

circumstances 
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-circumstances  of  Europe,   I  am  while  foreign  powers  court    our 
xeady  to  confess  that  I  naye  been  inoney>  they  feel  a  degradation  in 
weaned  from  the  opinions  I  for-  accepting  it,  and  they  do  not  view 
BKrij  hdd   with  respect  to  the  lis  in  a  iayourable  light  under  such 
force  that  ni^ht  suffice  in  droe  of  a  connection.     But   whether   we 
peace;  tot  &l  consider  d»s  as  can  have  an  army  adequate  to  home 
any  inconsistency^  because  I  see  no  defence  and  to  forei«i  operation, 
tadonal  prospect  of  any  peace  that  may  be  doubtful.    ^  I  will  say, 
^mdd  exempt  us  finom  the  necessity  that  while  we  take  due  precau- 
of  watchful  preparation  and  pow*  tions  for  home  defence,  by  traimng 
erfbl  establishments.    The  subject  the  population  to  arms,  the  true 
of  die  army,  therefore^  must  come  policy  of  the  country  is  to  rise  su« 
before  us  indifferent  shapes,  and  perior  to  the  panic  of  invasion,  and 
fi^eseDl  itself  in  different  views.   If  to  show  that  our  force  and  our  cou« 
we  cannot  obtain  a  safe  and  ho-  rage  are  not  to.  be   confined  at 
.nowsdile  peace,  of  which  it  is  im-  home.    Our  enemy  shows  us,  that 
gosaMe,  in  the  actual  state  of  af«  by  disregarding  the  danjg;er  of  par- 
*nirs,  to  be  sangmne;  and  if  we  ticular  pbints,  and  by  directing  hi# 
do  not  obtain,  m  carrying  on  the  forces  where  the  occasion  demands 
war,  that  species  of  success  hardly  them,  he  has  been  able  to  spreaS 
to  be  calculated  upon;  we  must  his  dominion,  and  to  subdue  his 
be  reduced  to  that  state  which  opponents.  If  that  system  to  iduch 
Ii^  for   one,    cannot    contemplate  I  luive  alluded  wete  to  be  adopted^ 
without  apprdiension,  of  being,  a  great  army  must  necessarily  be 
with  respect  to  Europe,  the  Bri^  msdntained.  In  England  and  Scot* 
<aM0v  iota  orie  iRwsoi,  and  be  left  land,  I  am  confident  the  plan  pro* 
to  our  own  i;esources  and  our  own  posed  will  haye  the  most  powmul 
colomal  connections;  or  be  com-  efiect  en  the  recruiting  service | 
pdled  to  activate  a  system  the  and,  if  Iheasures  could  be  adopts 
most  uphill,  the  most  dimcuh,  and  ed  for  completely  conciliating  ttm 
the  nK»t  perplexed,   particularly  people  of  Ireland,   it  would  pre« 
^ter  die  ill  success  erf*  our  late  con*  sent  a  nursery  of  braTe  and  ezcd^ 
tineutal  measures,  which  it  is  pos-  lent  soldiers,  more  faithful,  in  pro<* 
able  to  conceive.    Yet,  perhaps,  portion  to  its  population,  th^ui  anjr 
ttpon  the  whole,   I  am  more  m*  prince  in  Europe  possesses, 
tfined  to  the  latter  system,  difficiilt        Mr.  Yorke,  general  Norton,  sir 
aad  ui^romis\ng  as  it  is.    But  if  J.  M.  Pulteney,  and  general  Tarle< 
We  do  resolve  to  engage  in  that  ton  opposed  Mr.  Windham's  plan* 
arduous   and    difficult    struggle,  Several  other  gentlemen  held  a 
fenanding  every  effort  and  every  desultory  conversation  on  the  sub- 
exertion,  or  indeed  upon  whatever  ject,  when  leave  was  given  to  bring 
other  system  we   resolve  to  act,  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  the 
tbrge  army  is  indispensable.  Even  44th  Geo.  Ill*     * 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DebfUes  on  Mr.  Tiemeys  Motion  fit  exffkujiing  the  Treating  Act-^On  the 
JVwhlkn  Manufacturers'  Suspension  Bill^Lord  Henry  Petty* s  Notice  of 
the  Budget  ^Mr,  R}se  s  Observations  thereon  ^Regulation  of  the  Office 
of  Treasurer  ef  the  Ordnance  ^Vote  of  !  hanks  to  Adnural  Duckworth, 
dc.^^Budget  openei^  with  subsequent  Debates  on  its  Principles — De* 
hates  on  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  Intercourse  between  America  and  the 
West-Indies. 


ALTHOUGH  we  have  not,  as 
it  will  be  seen,  entered  much 
at  large  into  the  discussion  of  bills 
that  have  been  ultimately  rejected 
by  parliament,  yet  we  have  thought 
it  right  to  deviate  from  the  general 
rule  with  respect  to  Mr.  Tiem^y*s 
motion  for  explaining  and  regdat* 
mg  the  «*  Treating  Act,"  because 
we,  apprehend,  that  though  it  has 
been  now  injected,  yet  the  evils  at* 
tending  contested  elections  are  stiU 
so  gneat  as  must  finally  lead  to  some 
regulations  on  the  subject :  we  have 
therefore  given  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The 
discussion  on  tlie  woollen  manufac- 
turers* suspension  bill  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers ;  the  subject 
must,  however,  be  resumed  in  a.  fu- 
ture volume.  In  the  plan  and  de- 
bates on  tl*;:  budget  all  are  concern* 
ed  ;  it  is  nght,  therefore,  that  an 
ample  view  of  its  several  parts 
should  be  found  in  our  pages :  nor 
have  we  been  less  anxious  to  collect 
the  arguments  of  the  various  speak- 
ers on  the  bill  for  legalirJng  the  in- 
tercourse between  America  and  the 
West  India  islands,  which  met  with 
considerable  opposition  from  the 
commercial  interests  of  tlie  house. 

March  10. — Mr.  Tiemey,  pur- 
suant to  the  notice  he  had  formerly 
ipveiu  ro^  to  bring  forward  his  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
explain  and  render  more  effectual  an 
act  passed  in  the  reign  of  William 
UI.,  for  lessening  the  excessive  ex- 


penses to  candidates  at  elections  for 
members  to  serve   in  parliament. 
Every  gentleman  >^nth  whom  he  had 
conversed  on  the  subject  agreed  with 
him  on  the  necessity  of  some  mea- 
jsure  for  giving  effect  to  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  had  been  found, 
by  uniform  experience,   to  fall  in 
most  cases  greatly  short  of  the  ob- 
ject it  avowed ;  but  many  were  of 
opinion  the  attempt  would  be  at- 
tended with  difficulties  scarcely  sur- 
mountable.   The  object  of  the  act 
i>\  question,  was  to  exempt  candi- 
dates frofa  the  enormous  demands 
to  which  they  were  liable,  under  the 
head  of  charges  for  the  conveyance 
and  travelling  expenses  of  voters 
not  resident  at  the  place  of  election  ( 
and  to  prevent  the  system  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  such  charges,  might  be 
and  actually  was  carried  on.    The 
evils  in  those  cases  could  not  arise 
in  places  where  the  voters  were  aU 
residents  of  the  town  or  vicinage, 
but  where  persons  claiming  a  right 
to  vote  at  such  elections  resided  at 
a  distance,  often  at  )the  extremity  of 
a  county,  which  constantly  gave  rise 
to  scenes  of  confusion  and  enormous 
expense ;  for,  in  coming  to  give  their 
votes  at  such  elections,  they  uni- 
formly claimed    the  expenses   of 
their    conveyance    and   travelling 
charges,  and  those  upon  the  most 
extravagant  scale,  from  the  candn 
dates  for  whom  they  chose  to  vote. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  no  very 

peat 
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peat  objection  to  allow  the  cl»im  part  of  the  charge ;  that  the  man's 
of  a  voter,  coming  from  a  distance .  travelling  charged  must  also  be  con- 
to  give  his  vote,  at  a  considerable  stdered,  and  some  little  allowance 
loaaftime»  to  some  reasonable  aU  madefor  junketing  with  his  frtendsat 
lovance  for  travelling  charges  and  a  time  of  election  ;  to  which  adding 
nwessanr    refre^ment }    but    the  his  loss  of  lime,  the  charge  altooe* 
»        usage  of  making  snch  allowances  ther  was  not  considered  to  be  of  that 
I        bad  srill  thrown  open  a  door  to  such  exorbitant  kind  that  could  justify  a 
extravagant  demands  on  one  hand,  charge  o^  corrupt  ion  or  bribery,  and 
and  gave  such  an  opportunity  for  therefore  the  decision  was  in  favour 
bribery  on  the  other,   that  every  of  the  defendant,  Notwith^tandhig« 
&ir-tnieiiding  candidate  must  have  however,  the  decision  of  the  court 
long  since  wished  to  see  some  elfec-  of  king's  bench  in  that  case,  every 
tuai  check  pnt  to  such  a  system,  man  must  feel  the  excessive  hard* 
The  chief  dlfiicalties  had  occurred  ^hip  imposed  upon  a  candidate  who 
in  WestminsteT'-hail,  and  the  courts  stands  the  election  for  any  place  si* 
ef  common  pleas  and  king's  bench  tuated  as  Taunton  is,  if  he  were  to 
bad  differed  materially  in  their  de-  be  put  to' the  expense  of  30/.  or  40/. 
cidons  upon  the  subject.     In  the  for  the  conveyance  of  any  voter 
i         ibnner  court*  an  action  had  been  from  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
J         bnmght  in  the  case  of  Crickett  and  country,  merely  because  that  voter 
others,  on  the  part  of  a  publican,  to  chose,  for  his  own  interest  or  con- 
ttcover  firom  a  candidate  a  sum  for  venience,  to  reside  out  of  the  tovm 
nfreshments  g*^cn  to  his  voters ;  where  he  claimed  such  vote,  and  in 
but  chief  justice    Eyre    was    of  some  other  town  at  a  distance  where 
opbion,  the  law  could  not  suuain  his  mere  residence  gave  him  the 
nch  a  demand,   and  that  it  was  right  of  another. vote,  as  was  pre- 
omtrary  to  the  act  of  William  III.  cisely  the  case  here.     With  respect 
Another  case  occurred  in  the  court  to  county  elections,  the  case  was 
flf  king's  bench,  Guildhall :  it  was  certainly  difierent  in- relation  to  the 
tbat  of  Smith  and  Seel,  in  which  elector;  because,  voting  from  free* 
the  elector  had  come  from  Durham,  holds,  often  in  remote  parts  of  the 
*hrfe  he  resided,  to  give  his  vote  country,  upon  which  they  resided, 
ttTaanton,  where  he  possessed  a  certainly  it  would  be  hard  for  them 
i^t  of  voting,  for  one  of  the  can-  to  travel  at  their  own  expense  to  a  . 
Males ;  but  before  he  would  give  county  election  to  vote  for  any  can* 
bis  vote  he  demanded  thirty  pounds  didate ;  and  though  there  might  be 
for  his  conveyance  and  travelling  no  strong  objection  for  a  reasonable 
fxpenses,  and  said  he  should  not'  allowance  to  tlie  voter  for  convey* 
yote  till  he  was  paid.     He  was  an  ance,  yet  still  ir  would  be  extreme- 
itinerant  musician !    he  had  calcu-  ly  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  strict 
btfted  the  expense,  and  would  not  propriety  in  all  cases,  so  as  to  guard 
ff^t  his  vote  without  receiving  his  against  the  abuses  such  a  system. 
<leinand.    A  snit  was    afterwards  admitted  of:  but  upon  the  candi- 
commenced  against  this  man,  upon  date    the  hardship  must    be   still 
fl*  pound  of  bribery ;  but  the  cnief  greater  than  in  the  other  case,  be- 
Pttice  then,  in  summing  the  evi*  cause  the  expenses  must  be  incal* 
^CAce,  found  that  a  post-chaise  from  cd:ibly  more  enormous.     No  man 
Dufham  to  Taunton,  at  ISd,  per  of  moderate  fortune,  however  re* 
nrifey  amoonced  to  much-  the  greater  spectable  his  talents  and  character, 

could 
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^oold  pratfiid  to  stand  the  eontesi 
ibr  a  county  agstiiist  a.  wealthy  vi^ 
vaL  Thestronepotn|:therefeitto, 
vdiidiiie  particiilarlyol^tedt  vf^ 
the  extreme  luirdskip  impo&ed  ttp» 
oa  the  candidatet  in  oeing  left  open 
to  the  datas  of  the  ▼oter  for  his 
cosiveyance  and  travelUng  ch^rget 
fiooi  one  eztreimty  of  a  coiui|ty 
to  the  other,  to  exercise  bis  tx^ 
privilege,  and  for  his  own  advah* 
lage.  It  was  for  this  he  wished 
9  remedy  ;  and  so  it  was  an  efiec* 
tual  one,  be  should  not  be  very  fas* 
ttdious  as  to  the  form.  A  plan  had 
been  heretofore  proposed,  for  pre* 
venting  the  confuaon  and  expense 
attendant  on  county  elections,  by 
cikabling  the  electors  to  give  dieir 
votes  within  their  respective  •  di- 
itricts.  He  should  have  no  objec* 
tion  even  to  such  arrangement; 
bat,  from  the  principle  avowed  in 
the  very  preamble  of  the  act  to 
which  he  alluded,  he  held  it  to  be 
the  clear  and  obvious  construction 
of  that  act,  that  the  candidate  in 
all  events  should  not  be  charged 
Wfih  the  expenses  of  conveying 
electors  to  gratify  their  own  wishes, 
atid,  for  tneirown  advantage,  to 
exercise  their  privileges.  Andwhe^ 
ther  the  expense  was  to  be  defrayed 
by  a  coimty.rate  (though  he  w^ 
not  quite  agreed  as  tp  that),  or 
what  other  mode  should  seem  inore 
eligible,  the  candidate  should  cer- 
tainly be  exempt.  It  might  be 
objected,  tha..  such  a  construction 
would  go  to  disfranchise  the  forty- 
killings  freeholders.  But  though 
that  was  by  no  means  his  wisii, 
nor  should  he  be  inclined  to  vote 
for  such  a  proposition  if  it  were 
brought  forward ;  yet  he  begged 
it  might  be  recollected,  that  u  the 
original  imtitution  of  forty-shtUings 
fnseholders  were  considered,  agd 
the  circumstances  under  which  it 
to^  place,  t)ie  original  spirit  of 


that  measore  wodd  be  fottild  m  iM» 
^gree  infrii^ged  by  tnerettemg  the 
^^lificatioa   to  a  much    hi^er 
wn»  and  theveby  removing,  la  a 
^ff  mat  d^gn^   the 'ml   of 
whic|^  now  complained  i  for,  if 
the  ceipi^rattve  values  of  money 
in  the  wgn  of  Houy  VL  and  at 
this  day  weie  dulv  considered,  it 
would  be  found  me  depieciatioii' 
was  as  fifteen  to  one,  aad  conse- 
quently  that  a  qnalifif athaiof  SOiiL 
a  year,  at  this  &iy,  was  no  anote 
thisin  adequate  to  oheof  40lr*  in  the 
former.    Where  tfaea  would  betibe 
hardship,  if  a  man  jposstessed  of  a 
freehold  proplierty  of  SOL  per  an* 
nura  were  called  on  once  in  seveit 
years  to  go  at  his  own  charge  to 
give  his  vote  at  his  county  election  ? 
The  effect  of  the  prosent  systeiD» 
under  which  the  mmber  <^  40/. 
freeholders  had  been  so  very  great* 
ly  increased,  was  very  considenU^T 
to  decrease  the  number  of  candi* 
dates  for  elections,  by  the  dzead  of 
the  enormous  expenses  to  be  incur* 
red  by  election  contests;  whereas 
the  increase  of  qualtficatioat  bf 
confining  the  elective  franchise  ti> 
that  description  of  men  br  ivfacmi 
it  WM  originally  designea  to  be 
exercised,  would  open  a  wUe  door 
for  admitting  to  that  house  an  or* 
der  of  men  he  very  mudi  wished 
to  see  there— an  order  of  asea  in 
which    England   more  dian  any 
country   or   Europe  abounded-*-* 
namely,  men  of  moderate  fortune, 
indep^dent  principles,  liberal  edu« 
cation,  and  sound  understsmdmg ; 
who  well  understood  the  coastitii- 
don  and  the  true  interests  of  their 
country— -and  were  firmly  attached 
to  the  maintenance  of  tm  one  and 
the  promotioQ  of  the  other.    He 

red  several  instances  in  whichdie 
ks  of  that  house  had  been  ea* 
pressly  voted  at  different  times, 
after  general  ekctioa,  to  counties 

and 
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vod  towns»  •which  had  re«sinied    culttef  ever  which  he  seemed  to 
their  representsiDves.  to  parliament    pais9  so  lightly,  were  not  so  easily 
fiee  of  any  expense.-   Mr,  fHerney    remwdied  as  he  seemed  to  imagine. 
coDcioded  by  arguing  fbrciUy,  that    The  right  hon.  'gentleman  had  ex- 
tfae  constxoctioQ  which  he  wished    pressed  an  opinion,  that  forty-shil* 
to  [rije  this  bill  for  exempting  the    lings  freeholders  at  this  day  were 
candidate  from  expenses  was  the    not  the  same  kind  of  men  ortetnal* 
boe  avowed  by  the  bill  itself,  in    ly  intended  under  that  oaalifica- 
proof  of  which  the^iou&e  had  twice    tton»   and  that    the    qualification 
ance  adopted  resolutions  to   the    ought  to  be  raised  to  30/.  on  ac- 
Kix  tSecti  one  of  which  confined    count  of  the  depreciation  of  money 
tiie  expenses-  of  the  candidate  to    since  the  reign  of  Henry  VI, :  but 
fire  poundbiyi  and  subsequently*  as    he,  for  one,  was  not  disposed  to 
a  matter  of  oonsiderable    indul-    abridge  the  number  of  that  class  of 
Smce,  extended  iheoi  to  10/.,  in    yoters,  or  to  take  away  theif  firan- 
order  that  he  might  not  be  en-    chtses  because  of  the  scantiness  of 
cmgled  in  trivial  objects,  that  might'    their  property.   He,  too,  was  ready 
iovolve  him-in  contest,  or  tend  to    to  recur  to  the  origin  of  their  fran- 
^acatehisdection.     The  construe-    chises,  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
tkm  ibr  which  he  contended  was    circumstances  of  the  present  day ; 
die  only  principle   which    could    and,  from  this  comparison,  he  was 
throw  open  a  door  for  the  ad  mis-    rather  rejoiced  at  their  increase  of 
^  into  that  -house  of  men  of    numbers,  at  a  period    when    the 
amnd   principles,    moderate  -for*    liberties  and  the  constitution  of  this 
times,  and  interested  in  promoting    country  were  so  much  better  un* 
tHecommerce»  the  agriculture,  and    derstood  than  in  the  days  of  York 
die  general  welfare  of  the  land,    and  Lancaster,  when  their  fran- 
iflstead  of  their  being  excluded,  as    chises  were  regulated    under   an 
they  areat  present  in  many  instances,    aristocratical  scheme,   to  abridge 
l^iaen  without  talent, withoutprin-    the  rights  of  election.     The  right 
dple^  widioac  any  feeling  of  inter-    hon.  s;entleman,  he  believed,   as' 
ttt  in  the  welfare  of  their  country,    he  had  professed,  would  not  now 
^  have  done  no  action  nor  ma*    vote  to  disfranchise  them  ;  but  he 
tested  any  wish  to-  promote  her    (  Mr.  Fox )  could  not  see  the  fairness 
P'^t^P^tT*  or  possessed  any  other    of  suggesting  such  a  measure  to 
daim  tluB    their   money  to  the    others,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
"glM  of  representative.    He  con*    thought  it  was  one  for  which  ,he 
doded  by  moving   for  leave  to    himselfdeemed  it  improper  to  vote, 
bring  ia  g  bill  to  explain  and  ren-    He  was    very  sensible,  the  right 
<kr  more  effectual  the  aforesaid  act. .  hon.  gentleman's  arguments  would 

Mr.  Fox  was  certainly,  of  opi*  very  strongly  apply  .not  only 
nion  widi  the -right  hon-  gentle-*,  to  .York  but  to  Lancaster,  and  to 
^^um  on  many  of  the  points  he  many  other  counties  in  this  king- 
^  stated,  with  respect  to  the  dom^  and  that  some  remedy  was 
^i^ar y  expense»  to  whtcn  candidates  desirable.  To  a  plan  formerly  pro- 
v^pttt;  but  be  felt  it  necessary  posed  fur  .takin;^  the  votes  of  the 
to itai&thas  early,  that  there  were,  freeholders,  in  their  respective  di- 
BWy  other  pomti  upon  which  he  stricts,  or  at  their  own  residences, 
differed  in  opinion  from  die  ri^ht  he  was,  therefore,  no  friend ;  but 
'^•gentlepiaoy  and  that  the  diffi*    yet  he  should  certainly  vote  for 

^W,  I  such 
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such  a  regulation,  in  preference  to  door  for  the  admission .  of  such 
any  plan  which  sliould  go  to  dis«  members  to  that  house  as  he  had 
franchise  any  considerable  num-  described^  ye;,  surely  men  possess- 
ber  of  foriy-shillings  freeholders ;  ing  qualifications  no  higher  than 
a  consequence  much  worse,  in  his  600  or  300/.  a  year  were  no  more 
mind,  than  any  inconvenience  com-  of  the  description  of  men  at  this 
plained  of  on  the  pr^rt  of  the  can-  day  originally  designated  by  those- 
didates.  Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  qualifications,  than  even  the  mo* 
had  argued,  tliat  no  man  had  a  dcrn  forty-shillings  freeholders  corn- 
right  to  vote  at  an  election  for  pared  with  the  ancient:  consequent* 
any  town  of  which  he  was  not  a  -  ly,  if  the  qualification  of  the  one 
resident :  but  was  he  aware  6f  the  be  advanced,  so  must  that  of  the 
extent  to  which  such  a  pnVaiion  otlier  in  a  limited  ratio.  He  sin- 
would  go  ?  or  how  could  he  recan-  ccrely  wished,  with  tlie  hon.  mem<» 
cile  the  principle  of  disfranchising  ber,  that  the  meaning  of  the  act 
an  elector,  whose  necessary  avoca*  in  question  should  not  be  left  in 
tions,  or  m^ians  of  livelihood,  should  doubt,  and  that  nodifficuldesshould 
occasionally  require  his  absence  stand  in  the  way  of  committees  iu 
*  from  tlio  place  whence  he  t!erived  forming. their  decision:  but  hecQuld 
his  right  of  franchise  ?  He  thought  not  a^ee  to  disfranchise  any  maa 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  upon  merely  because  he  was  poor.  To 
mature  consideration,  would  not  any  competent  regulation  clear  of 
approve  such  a  principle ;  for  how  this,  or  of  disfranchising  any  con- 
would  it  operate  on  the  militia  man,  siderable  number  of  voters  in  the 
who,  for  no  other  cause  than  his  country,  he  should  have  no  objec* 
removal  to  a  distant  county  for  tion. 

theserviceof  his  king  and  country,        Upon  the  2lst  of  March  Mr. 

must  forft'it  his  fnmchise,  unless  Tiemey  moved  the  second  reading 

he  chooses  to  travel  at  an  expense  of  this  act  ;  when 
wholly  incompatible  with  his  ob-        Mr.   Fuller   expressed  his  sur- 

vious  circumstances  in  life?    He  prise,  that  the  right  hon.  .gentle* 

stated  these  few  objects  merely  that  man  should  submit  such  an  im* 

the  riglit  hon.  gentleman  might  portant  motion  witliout  saying  one 

see  he  had  in  some  degree  consi-  sentence   upon   the   subject.    To 

dcrcd  the  subject,  and  that  the  le-  say  much  in  its  fav^^ur,  he  thought 

medies  were  not  quite-  so  easv  as  qttit5  beyond   the   pdwer   of  the 

he  seemed  to  imagine.     Bat  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  or  any  other 

qualification  of  the   forty-shillings  person.     Indeed,  it  did  not  appear 

freeholders,  agreeably  to  the  sug-  to  his  mind  that  such  a  measure 

gestion  of  the  right  hon.  gentle-  could  at  all  be  sustained,  for  its 

man,  were  to  be  raised  to  'SOL  per  tendency  would  be  to  disfranchise 

annum,  how  was  he  to  reconcile  an  immense  proportion  of  the  free* 

the  continuance  of  the  represcnta^  holders  of  the  country.     In   tlie 

tivc's  qualification  at  600/.  for  a  case  even  of  the  county  he  had  tlie 

county^  and  300/.  for  a  borough?  honour  to  represent  (Sussex),  what 

For  though  he(  Mr .  Fox )  should  wi«h  would  be  the  fate  of  the  poor  free, 

those  qualifications  still  lower,  and  holders    who  lived   above  eighty 

was  as  desirous  as  the  right  hon,  miles  from  the  place  of  polling  ?— * 

gentleman  to  increase  the  number  Why,    that    such  persons,  unable 

of  candidates,  and  to  open  a  wider  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  jour^. 

aey. 
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ftey,  would  forfeit  their  votes,  not  submit  to  great  trouble  wo^ild 
Tbe  same  thing  would,  no  doubt,  have  no  chance  of  succeeding. 
happen  in  manjr,  if  not  all  other  Sir  Edward  Coke  observed,  thiit 
counties.  It  was  enough  that  poor  those  men  .were  not  fit  to  be  mem- 
freeholders  should  be  subject  to  bers  of  pailiament  who  did  not 
tbe  loss  of  time  and  the  trouble  of  care  wheiJier  tlicy  were  sb  or  not ; 
fyxag  to  the  htutings,  widiout  be-  and  if  tbii  bill  were  to  b^  adopted, 
ing  called  upon  to  submit  to  the  such  men  would*  in  all  likelihood, 
expense  of  carriage  from  distant  be  utterly  excluded ;  for,  being  pre- 
qoartrrs.  This  expense  was  no  vented  from  paying  for  the  con- 
material  loss  to  the  candidates,  yeyance  of  voters,  beine:  too  prou4 
and  it  was  to  be  recollected  tha^  to  canvass,  and  unwilling  lo  court 
the  poor  voters  were  only  treat*  the  mere  mob  at  die  husiijigs,  they 
cd  to  this  jaunt  once  in  seven  would  liavc  but  little  chance  of 
yean.  It  would  be  cruel,  then,  any  voters  at  all. — Mr.  Morris  for? 
to  da^  this  trivial  cup  from  cibly  argued  against  the  measure. 
the  -poor  man's  lips.  The  house  His  objections,  he  said,  were  so 
sb<n]d  bear  in  mind  the  manner  in  radical,  that  no  alteration  or  amend-r 
which  our  sagacious  enemy  acted  ipent  could  reconcile  him  to  its 
towards  his  people,  particularfy  adoption,  and  therefore  he  felt  this 
towards  his  soldiery,  to  every  one  the  proper  stage  to  make  his  stand 
of  whom  he  occasionally  appealed,  ag^nst  it.  It  it  were  meant  as  a 
complimenting  him  at  once  as  declaratory  law,  to  ej^plaln  the  ac( 
thejudge  of  his  conduct,  the  means  of  king  William,  he  would,  resist 
of  his  success,  and  the  partaker  of  it  as  totally  unnecessary;  and  if 
lu$  glory.  A  similar  policy  should  meant  to  go  further  than  that  act, 
govern  this  country.  Every  En-  he  would  resist  it, as  impi-oper  and 
glishman  shoul4  be  taught  to  feel  unjust.  The  giving  meat  and 
a  common  interest  with  his  coun-  drink  to  voters  was  already  j)rohiy 
try  znd  Its  legislature  j  and  the  best  bited  by  the  letter  of  ihe  statute 
mode  to  encourage  that  feeling  of  William,  and  there,  in  his  judg- 
was  by  making  every,  even  the  ment,  the  la.v  went  fiir  enough. 
poorest  freeholder,  an  arbiter  of  If  it  proceeded  the  length  of  lor,. 
the  conduct  of  his  representative,  bidding  the  conveyance  of  voters 
But  the  object .  of  this  bill '  would  jit  the  expense  of  candidates,  he 
be  to  deprive  the  greater  part  of  should  sincerely  regret  i:,  and 
the  poor  freeholders  of  this  imporr  ^mong  others,  for  chg  reasons 
Caat  r^ht.  If  such  a  bill  were  to  stated  by  the  last  speaker.  It  was 
pass,  tne  effect  would  b^  to  injure  impossible  to  sav  what  mischief; 
independent  candidates — to  exclude  wpuld  result  from  tlie  adoption  of 
distant  votisrs — ^and  to  leave  the  such  a  bill.  A  vast  number  of 
fete  of  an  election  generally  to  the  freeholders  would  be*  disfranchised, 
decision  of  the  mob  of  the  town  not  for  any  improper  ace,  but 
^bere  it  might  take  place.  Thus,  merely  in  consequence  of  their  inaj» 
the  man  vbo  could  best  harangue  bility  to  defray  the  expense  of  their 
die  mob,  would  probably  be  the  conveyance  to  the  hustings.  The 
ioccettful  candidale,  to  the  exclu-  fight  honourable  mover  ^as  re<-^ 
<ion  of  those  iade|ieadent  men  who  ported  to  have  said,  that  the  rcr 
l^ere  ipo^t  woctJiy  to  be  members  moval  of  a  voter  from  the  place 
Af pzliamcfit  i  for  those  who  waoi4  "vvhere^  his  right  of  voting  lay  was 

t  2  »  maiccr 
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A  matter  of  option :  but  that  was  before  the  house,  he  wondered 
not  the  case.  For  the  tradesman  that  such  an  idea  as  the  disfran- 
and  the  manufacturer  must  go  chisement  of  any  body  of  the.  free- 
where  his  industry  may  meet  em-  holders  could  enter  into  the  mind 
ploymenty  he  must  shift  his  resi-  of  the  right  honourable  mover  of 
aence  to  follow  the  market.  In  this  bill.  He  rather  thought  his 
many  if  not  most  instances^  the  ri  eht  honourable  friend  did  not  at 
change  of  residence  on  the  part  of  all  meditate  such  a  thing,  although 
voters  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  such  would  be  the  particular  result 
of  necessity,  oftentimes  painful  ne-  of  his  proposition.  In  conjunction 
cessity,  and  vet  this  bill  would  ag«  with  his  right  hon.  friend,  he  re* 
grairate  such  pain.  In  counties,  membered  to  have  fought  many 
uie  right  hpn.  gentleman  proposed  battles  in  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
the  taking  of  me  poll  at  different  relbrm,  and  he  recollected  that  one 
places,  in  order  to  obviate  one  of  of  the  strongest  admonitions  of  the 
the  most  glaring  objections  to  his  society  ^the  Friends  of  the  People) 
bill ;  but  such  a  multiplication  of  with  which  they  acted  was-— *<  not 
polling  places  would  be  produc-  to  forget  their  principles  in  prospe- 
tiVe  of  confusion, -and  of  increased  rity  ;"  though,  to  be  sure,  if  he 
expense    even  to  the  candidates.  (Mr.  F.)  were  to  forget  his  princi- 

.  The  French  scarcely  valued  su^rh  pies,  they   were  not  likely  to  be 

a  thing  as  the.  elective  fnmchise ;  driven  into  oblivion  by  prosperity, 

but  any  njan  who  had  ever  seen  an  Bur  to  return  to  the  association  he 

election  in  thb  country  must  be  alluded  to,  its  great  object  noto- 

sensible   how    different   a  feeling  riously  was  to  extend  the  right  of 

prevailed  among  Englishmen,  how  voting  to  every  species  of  property, 

eagerly    they     crowded    to    the  but  mrther  than  that  not  to  go. 

hustings,  and  how  little  they  were  There  were  many,  no  doubt,  v3i« 

in    a    state  to    be  reconciled  to  would  go  further,  but  he  was  not 

thrrelinquishment  of  a  right  they  one.     He  was,  perhaps,  considered 

so  highly  prized.     He  TS'as  glad  to  too  moderate  i  for  be  was  always 

think  on  the  estimation  in  which  adverse  to  universal  suffrage,   be- 

the  people  held  this  important  pri>  cause  the  idea  of  such  a  change 

vilege,  and  was  always  happy  to  struck  him  to  be  extremely  absurd, 

perceive  the  enthusiasm  which  pre^  and  the  danger  enormous.     To  be 

vailed  at  popular  elections*    The  sure,  this  idea  had  now  grown  out 

learned  gentleman  concluded  with  of  fashion.     But  even  when  it  was 

stating,  that  he  could  not  conceive  in  some  degree  popular,  his  opi- 

.the  least  mischief  likely  to  arise  to  nion  uniformly  was,   that  power 

the  freedom  of  election,   merely  must  attach  to  property,  and  there- 

from  the  candidates'  paying  the  fore  that  nodiing  could  be  gained 

expense  incurred  by  tlje  carriage  by  the  change  proposed.     For,  if 

of  poor   voters  to  the   hustings ;  power  were  transferred  from  the 

while  ve^  great  evils  were  to  be  men  oif  property  to  the  populace, 

apprehended,  if,  by  disqualifymg  -tlie  property  would  soon  follow  the 

candidates  for  merely    defraying  power.    He^'could  never,  indeed, 

'such  expenses,  a  vast  number  of  reconcile  to  his  mind«  that  any  men 

voters  snould  be  precluded  from  who  walked  the  street,  that  chim- 

the  exercise  of  their  franchise.—Mr.  ney-sweepers  and  coachmen  should 

;  tVancis  said,  with  regard  to  die  bill  have  a  right  to  vote.    In  fact,  that 

valuable 
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rjluable  right  was  never  carried  to  According  to  the  principles  of  that 

such    an  extreme  in  any  nation,  constitution,   a  man  shoald  come 

Eveo  in  the  Roman  republic  there  into  that  house  free  and  indeyjen- 

were  twocla.sses  of  men  who  were  deni^  and  the  crosiituent  who  iCiit 

excl.!ded  from  all  civil  privileges,  him  there  should  be  free  :\.\d  indc» 

excepting  only  the  protection  ofthe  pendent  also.      Now   tlie    former 

bw ;  the  one  were  the  capita  censi^  could  not  be  so,  if  lie  were  to  pay  an 

who  were  merely  reckoned  upon  enormous  sum  of  money  for  his 

for  servile  work ;  and    the   other  election ;  nor  could  the  latter  be  so, 

proleiaruj  who  were  deemed  fit  only  if  he  were  to  receive  money  for  his 

to  get  children-     Exclusion  from  vote:  and,  disguise  it  as  gentlemen 

the  privileges  of  the  people  had  al-  please,  die  expense  of  carriage  was 

ways  existed  in  all  well-regulated  a  species  of  payment  to  the  voter, 

communities,  and  they  were    exr  There  was  a  lime,  when,  instead  of 

tremely  pioper  for  the  security  both  members  paying  for  their  election, 

of  freedom  and  property.     Revert-  they  were  paid  for  their  atteivdance ; 

ii|g   to   the  measure  now  under  and  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the 

discussion,  the  honoiirable  gentle-  same  practice  again.   The  hon.  ba« 

man  expressed  his  surprise  tnat  his  ronet  repeated  his  wish.     Members 

right  hon.  friend  shoiud  bring  for-  would  be  likely  to  enter  that  house 

ward  a  proposilion   so  contradic-  pot  with  a  view  to  derive  any  emo- 

ato  the  principle  to  which  he  luments  from  the  state,  but  tor  the 
alluded,  respecting  tlie  exten-  beueBtoftliecountry.-^Mr.  George 
sion  of  the  right  of  voting  to  Rose  caid  that  he  never  t^nderf  tood 
every  species  or  property.  If  it  it  to  be  the  fixed  general  opinion  of 
were  the  object  of  the  right  ho-  the  lawyers,  that  defraying  die  tra- 
nourable  gendeman  to  deprive  the  veiling  charges  of  voters  was  not  a 
forty-shilhngs  freeholders  of  their  violation  of  the  treating  act.  All/ 
right  of  voting,  and  to  confine  that  doubts  upon  this  subject  ivguld  be 
right  to  all  freehold's  above  thirty  removed  by  the  measure  imder  dis* 
poonds,  he  should  at  once  avow  cussion.  He  trusted  that  thie  house 
it,  and  in  which  he  would  have  a  would  pause  before  they  rejepte4 
great  contradiction  to  reconcile*  sujch  a  proposition,  and  begged 
This  bill  yras  of  such  a  nature  as  to  them  to  consider,  that,  if  the  expense 
{^ivesomeground  for  suspicion;  and  qf  carriages  were  allowed,  it  was 
if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  nonsense  to  suppose  th;^t  refresh- 
did  not  really  entertain  die  inten*  ment  and  treating  by  die  way  would 
tion  alluded  to,  he  should  not  leave  not  follow ;  also  whether  a  com- 
himself  open   to  misconstruction*  peiisatiop  for  }oss  of  time,  which 

Mr.Tiemeydisclaimed  the  slight-  would  lead  to  completjp  bribery, 
est  intention  of  proposing  to  disr  might  not  be  the  x|ext  propositioiu — 
fiancbise  freeholders  un£r  thirty  Mr.  Courtenay  remarked  upon  the 
pounds.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  pro-  purity  of  the  principle,  and  dje  re- 
position of  that  nature  were  brought  finement  of  notion,  which  die  house 
lorward,  he  would  be  among  the  had  witnessed  in  the  speech  of  the 
fat  to  oppose  it.  hon.  baronet  over  the  way,  and  the 

Sir  R.  Baxton  entreated  the  house  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just 

ootlighdy  to  reject  a  measure  which  followed  him.     Really  those   two 

he  thoBght  perfccdy  congenial  with  gentlemen  were  not  only  so  pure 

i&esptricoftheBriti^coiisdtution.  themselves;,  but  they  seemed  tp 

IS  thiak 
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tWn?c  th??ir  were  addrepsiflg  them- 
telves  to  an  anj^^lic  audien<!e.     No 
doubt  the  hon.  biironet  cime  into 
that  house  with  the  purest  and  most 
disinterested  views,  and  had  nothing 
in  view  but  the  pood  of  his  country ; 
ind  the  ripht  non.  gentleman  who 
followed   liim  was   inspired    with 
equal  purity,  and  equally  dlscarded 
«yery  consideration  but  that  of' pa* 
trtotisra,    Th^it  right  hon.  gentle- 
man  had  stated,  that  it  was  non- 
sense  to  suppose  that  a  voter  would 
ro  ^m  one  place  to  another  to  give 
his  vote  without  receivingsomething 
more  than  the  law  would  allow.  No 
doubt  the  right  hon.    gentleman 
Upokefromhiscxperiehce.  lie  was,  it 
might  be  presumed,  tolerably  com- 
petent to  judge  upon  such  a  subject, 
and  so,  perhaps,  were  others  also. 
If,  in  reality,  every  candidate  were 
disqualified  who  paid  the  travelling 
expense  of  poor  voters  to  the  hus- 
tings,  nay,  something  more,    the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  admit 
tliat  the  benches  on  both  sides  would 
be  ratlier  thinner.     For  himself,  he 
xrould  say,  that  he  did  not  like  this 
extreme  solicirudo  to  exclude  the 
poor  from  the  gratification  usually 
enjoyed  at  popular  elections.   They 
seldom  had  such  opportunities,  and 
when  they  offered  they  ought  not  to 
be  shut  out  from  them,  merely  on 
the  pieterfce  of  seeking  for  purity. 
He  could  not  approve  of  the  use  of 
a  filtering-stone  to  clear  away,  all 
the  mud'of  poverty,  vulgar  mirth» 
&c.  from  popular  elections,  and  let 
nothing  but  the  pure  water  of  afflu- 
ence,  good  order,  &c.  tiickle  dovm 
to  invigorate  the  members  of  that 
house.      The    right  .  hon.    mover 
had  said,  that  he  would  not  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  difqialify  freeholders 
under  thirty  pound*.     But  it  would 
liot  perhaps  be  amiss  to   call  to 
mind,  that  the  bill  of  Henry  VI. 
eoufining  the  right  of  voting  to 


freeholders  of  forty  shillings,  trai 
itself  a  bill  of  disqualification ;  and 
it    was   one    advantage    resulting 
from   the  depreciation  of  money, 
that  the  object  of  that  disqualifi- 
cation law  had  in  a  great  measure 
been  defeated.     But  to  retutn  to 
the  bill  before  the  house,  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  resist,  notwith- 
standing tlie  high  degree  of  regard 
which  he  entertained  for  his  right 
hon.  friend  with  whom  it    origi- 
nated ;  he  should  get  rid  of  it  with 
a  couplet  of  Dryden's,  which  v:^ 
applied  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
to  a  measure  similarly  calculated 
to  interfere  with  the  popular  en- 
joyments at  electionj 


••....  v^htre  every  man  enjoyi 
Kia  liberty,  his  property,  and  noiat,^ 

The  attorney-general  hoped  to  ht 
forgiven  while  he  in  as  few  words  at 
pos«>ible  stated  the  situation  in  which 
the  law  of  the  case  at  present  stood. 
The  only  instance  in  ^which  a  so- 
lemn decision  on  the  point  had  taken 
place  was  that  before  alluded  to,  in 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  in  which 
the  law  was  laid  down  as  stated  by 
his  right  hon.  friend  who  introduced 
the  bill :  as  to  what  had  passed  at 
nisi  prius,   he  did  not  pretend  to 
know.     As  to  the  state  of  the  prac- 
tices before  the  committees  of  tfie 
house  of  Commons,  that,  he  con- 
fessed, had  been  in  general  contra- 
ry to  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
common  picas.     He  had  had  con- 
siderable practice  in  matters  of  that 
kind,  and  he  had  seen  several  com- 
mittees find  that  the  providing  of 
carritigcs  to  electors  who  resided  at 
a  distance,  or  supplying  them  vnth 
the  means  of  providing  such  car- 
riages, were  not  viol ationrof  the  act 
of  ki'^g  William.  Other  committees 
he  had  seen  find,  that  supporting 
such  electors   while  absent    from 
homCi  and  enabling  thetii  again  to 

return 
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rctunr  to  the  place  from  whence    admeasurement,  by  which  canve}-- 
they  c;inie,    were  also  not  to  be    ances  for  electors  were  to  be  regii- 
fstsemcd  as  filing  under  the  act.    laced.  '  He  could  not  approve  of 
For  twenty  years,  he  was  certain*    the  bill  as  it  now  stood.     If  it  were 
tliat  had   been    the  general  plan    to  be  laid  down,  that  a  candidate 
pursued   by  committees :    that  is    by  conveying  an  elector  on  a  coach- 
to   say,    elections  were    not    de«    box  from  the  place  of  his  residence 
dared  void  on    account  of   such    to  the  scene  of  the  election  forfeits 
practices.     But  the  difiiculty  had    his  seat,  he  should  esteem  it,  not  the 
alirays  been,  what  was  properly  to    disfranchisement  of  tlie  electors  bnt 
be  a^ribed.  to  those  motives,  and  if,    of  the  candidates. 
under  pretence  of  such  allowance,        Mr.  Tiemey  replied  ;    and  the 
any  corruption  had  been  exercised,     question  being  tlien  loudly  called 
Where  no  such  excess  was  found,    for,  the  house  divided,   when  the 
the  facts  ^ready  stated  were  not    numbers  appeared,  * 
esteemed    grounds  on  which  tlie    Ayes,  for  the  second  reading,  -  73 
clecdoDs  should  be  declared  void.    Noes,    •---•.•....--17 
Thb  was  an   extremely   singular  -— 

state  of  the  law  between  our  courts  Majority  for  the  bill,   -  -  -  56 

of  justice  afid  our  parliamentary  ju*        The  bill  was  then  read  the  second 
dicatore*     In  the  courts  of  law,  an    time,  and  committed  :  it  was  again 
actipn  for  these  exp«ises  could  not    discussed  and  re- committed  for  the 
beeuertained;  in  our  parliamentary    purpose  of  divers  amendments  on 
judicature,   they  were  held  to  be    the  29th  of  April.     The  amend- 
perfectly  legal.      He  had  indeed    ments  being  received,  and  the  bill 
seen  committees  who  thought  otlier-    engrossed,  Mr.  Tiemey  on  the  7th 
wise,  and  who  had  esteemed  such    of  June  moved  that  it  be  read  a 
fofmshings  to  come  within  the  sta-    third  time  }  when 
tote  of  WiUiam.     But  what  must        Mr*  Blackburne  observed  that  it 
be  the  case  of  die  candidate  in  such    was   noV  more    than  declaratory, 
aa  uncertain  stat^  of  matters?   or    for  itallowed  carriages  to  the  voters, 
what  could  a  person  to  whom  heap-    which  were  not  warranted  by  the 
plied  for  advice  say  to  him  ?  He    act  of  king  William.    He  approved 
night  tell  him — I  cannot  advise    the  bill  in  its  original  state,  but  the 
you,  die  general  turn  of  the  opinion    amendment  had  clianged  its  nature, 
ofthe  committees  is  so  and  so— that,    and  would  leave  the  hon.  mover 
by  the  act  of  king  William,  it  was,    witliout  support  froih  either  side  of 
at  least,  extremely  questionable  how    the  house. 

far  he  was  entitled  to  grant  any  of  Several  other  members  opposed 
those  furnishings  ;  but  still  he  could  the  third  reading, 
give  him  no  precise  advice  by  which  Mr.  Tiemey  said  he  felt  himself 
he  might  not  be  injured  eitlier  in  a  in  an  extraordinary  situation,  for, 
court  of  law  or  by  a  parliamentary  having  brought  in  a  bill  to  which 
judicature.  Miserable,  in  such  a  there  were  some  objections,  by 
slate  as  diis,  must  the  case  of  the  agreeing  to  remove  these  he  lost  the 
candidate  be.  For  these  reasons  he  support  that  he  had  before,  without 
wished  the  bill  might  be  allowed  to  gaining  any  thing  to  counterbalance 
go  through  a  committee,  where  it  the  loss.  Having  entered  at  some 
vj^uld  be  in  the  power  of  the  house  leneth  on  the  subject,  he  concluded 
to  determine  the  general  role,  or    wil^  saying,  that  if  the  house  did 

I  4*  not 
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iK)t  pass  the  bilU  great  nutchief  state,  and  doubts  were  entertaide^ 
would  be  done,  for  it  would  be  ua*  as  to  ihe  propriety  pf  the  rest.  All 
derstood  that  henceforth  money  he  wished  was  to  have  the  affair  in* 
might  be  given  freely*  vestigated  by  government,  as  a^reat 

After  someobservations  from  Mr*  question  of  national  policy* 
Fox,  who  opposed  the  bill  because  Mr.  Wilberforce  thought  the  in* 
it  went' to  diminish  the  number  of  terests  of  the  few  and  the  many,  in 
electors,  which,  he  said,  ou^ht  to  be  tliis  case,  perfectljr  cpnsistent.  It 
particularly  guarded  against,  the  wastheobviousihterest  of  both  that 
house  divided :  for  the  third  i^ad-  the  trade  should  iiourish.  The  hon. 
■"^  ^7;  against  it  4^.  The  bill  gentleman  did  not  observe  perh^ps^ 
was  accord  mgly  thrown  out.  diat  he  was  counsel  for  many  mas* 

Lord  Temple  on  the  12th  of  ter  manufacturers,  who  caitied  on 
March  moved  the  commitment  of  the  trade  on  a  small  scale,  in  their 
the  woollen  manufacturers'  suspen-  own  houses,  and  ainidst  their  owii 
sion  bill,  which  renewed  a  discus-  fam  lies,  exliibiting  a  picture  of  in* 
sion  that  had  already  occupied  dustry,  comfort,  morality,  and  in- 
much  of  tlie  attention  xi£  the  house,  dependence,  of  which  they  who  had 
His  lordship  contented  himself  with  not  seen  them  could  scarcely  form 
barely  making  the  motion  ;  upon  an  idea.  He  did  not  wish  to  im-^ 
which       •  pair  these,  bat  to  advance  them  %  - 

Mr.  Moore  said  he  did  not  mean    not,  however,  by  extending  restric- 
to  oppose  the  biU,  but  to  make  it    tions,  but  in  the  manner  in  which 
more  perfect.     The  suspension  had    the  interests  of  commerce  cc»uld  best 
at  first  tak^  place  only  for  six    be  promoted.     He  wished  the  af- 
months,  before  the  end  of  which    fair  to  undergo  the  fullest  elncida- 
time  it  was  expected  that  this  busi-    tion  on  an  early  day,  and  to  this 
ness  would  have  been  settled ;  but    discussion  none  would  come  with  a 
it  was  still  in  the  same  situation  as    more  sincere  desire  of  doing  justice 
at  the  begii^ning.    He  had  no  ob*-    to  all  parties  than  himself;  and  he 
jection  to  suspend  tlie  operations  of    knew  them  so  well  thvtt  he  could 
the  act  against  encroachments  that    venture  to  say,  that  whatever,  aftef 
had  already  taken  place;  but  it  was    mature  deliberation,   mit^ht  be  the 
fair,  that  while  the  suspension  con-    decision  of  parliametit,  they  would 
(inued,   no  further  encroachment    acquiesce  in  it. 
should  be  allowed,  till  the  house        Aftef  some  other   observations 
came  to  a  decision-  ^  He  hoped  that    from  Mr.'  Brooke,  Mr.  Moore,  and 
the  members  of  the  counties  who    Mr.  Wilberforcib,  lord  Temple  gave 
contended  for  the  few,  would  con-    notice  that  on  thefoUowihg  Friday 
cede  thus  far  to  him  who  suppol-tcd    he  would  move  for  a  committee  t6 
the  Mil  NY*  examhie  into  the  state  of  the  woollen 

Mr.  LascellefiK^in  consequence  of  manufacture. '  pn  that  day,  when 
the  aUysion  tp  tbey^«zc;  and  the  mianyt  his  lordship  hkd  made  the  mo* 
discla^nflfidvaU  party  views-  in  this    tion, 

bu^ness  f:  it  was  a  subject  of  too  *  Lord  H.  Petty  admitted  the  ne* 
muehiiDp$)!rtan/be  to  admit  of  them,  cessity  of  such  a  committee*  For 
Tbfre  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  sta-  three  years  the  suspension  law  had 
tntes^reJi^ulating  that  trade,  made  at  been  enacted,  without  in  the  least 
an  early  perip^most  of  which  ware  ^tending  to  remove  or  even  abate  tHe 
jibt  applicable  to  it  in  its  present    evil  complained  of.    A  suspension 

struck 
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ftniek  ittin  to  be  generallf  exc^  ^wgbt  to  be  repealed,  cDntniQedt  or 

Xbnahk;but»iivhen  applied  xp  pvik  «|iacteil  upon  theci^jeet. 

vfaicb  it  held  out  no  prqspect  of  The  suspehsion  wU  was  afteri* 

pxrhifcitwas^culiarlyunconstlto*  i^'ards  carried  through  the  house. 

Uoau^nd  nuschievous     Evils  of  and  sent  to  the  lords*    by  whom 

9itch  a  nature  as  those  to^which  the  counsel  was  heasxi  on  both  sides  of 

proposed  coxnmrttee  was  to  direct  ihe  question ;   and  on  the  20tli  of 

its  rnqnir^r*  ^'figh^  ^^  ^o  he  tern-  March  it  was  read  a  diird  time  and 

porised  with.    They  should  be  met  passed. 

boldly  I  ^nd  when  tlie  committee  On  the2i.st  of  March  lord  Hen» 

ihould  bring  up  its  repoTt*  he  trust-  Petty  gaye  notice  that  on  Friday  he 

ed  that  the  hoyise  wpnid  determine  should  brini(  forward  the  ways  and 

to  face  it  with  firmress,  and  revive  meani»  for  ciie  year,  and  make  the 

to  pui  aa  end  to  an  eyil  which  had  statement    which   was   comnionly 

so  long  kept  the  country  in  a  state  denominated   the  budget.      Upon 

of  fenneutation*    Tliis  was  the  in-  wIilLh 

terest  of  the  employers*  the  eoiploy-  Mr,  (lose  asked  if  it  was  intended 

d,  and  the  countrf  •  to  bring  forw;ird  the  army  estimates 

Mr.  L.a^elles  said  thai  the  evil  for  tlie  year,  before  the  motion  of 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  pro-  which  the  noble  lord  had  given  no- 
posed  committee  to  correct,  did  not  tice,  as  no  instance  had  occurred 
originare  ip  the  suspension  Uw,  but  since  the  revolution,  of  the  budget 
chat  this  law  was  rendered  necessa-  havingbeen  submitted  toparliament 
ry  by  the  existence,  and  calculated  until  the  amount  of  the  military  ex* 
to  restrain  the  operation  of  this  evil,  pense  of  tne  country  was  precisely 
The  hct  wast  that  a  number  of  sta-  stated* 

tatesexisted,which  were  quite  uiapr  No  satisfactory  answer  having 

plicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  been    given    to   this    observation, 

»t)ollea  raamffactures.     Yet  upon  Mr.  Ro«e  on  the  24th  rose  agaia 

these  obsolete  stamtes  sever^tl  pro-  to  state,  as  the  mature  result  of  a 

tecutions  had  been  commenced ;  and  fuller  consideration  on  the  subject, 

to  guard  against  the  effects  of  such  that,  upon  the  deepest  researches 

prosecutions  the  suspension  law  was  he  had  beea  able  to  make,  he  found 

introduced.     Still  he  felt  tliat   it  there  was  no  instance  of  bringing 

poold  serve  only  as  a  temporary  ex-  forward  the  ways   and   means  for 

pedient,  until,  as  in  this  instance,  the  year,  before  all  the  estimate* 

ft  was  determined  fully  tp  investi-  for  the  public  service  of  the  yeaf 

gate  the  subject*  and  to  decide  what  were  fairly  before  the  house.    This,  i 

pws  should  continue  in  force,  or  therefojc^  must  afford  a  very  strong 

whether  any  new  h^yrs  sliould  be  ground  of  objection  to  the  iiobl» 

enacted  with  regard  to  the  state  of  lord's  proceeding  in  the  manner  he 

the  vooUen  inanufacture.  proposed.     He  was  aware  that  the' 

The  committee  >vas  appointed,  supply  wanted  was  2^fielSfi00i^  to- 

and  the  several  petitions  from  the  ward  which  tlie  war  taxes  ^fMdd  »- 

piamifactufiers  en  Gloucestershire,  mount  to  fourteen  millions,  and  this 

Yorkdiu-e,  Lancashire,  &c.  were  re-  sutn  would  very  gready  exceed  the 

kntd  to  it.    The  committee  was  supply.    Tlierefore,  undl  the  honse 

invested  with  the  power  of  reporting  should  be  m  possession  of  the  mili- 

(heir  opinion  as  to  whs^t  statutes  tary  and  other  estimates  campletelr 

fOf 
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ibr  the  jBxtf  &ef  coald  not  know  sary  for  the  year,  an4  die  ways  and 

for  what  purpose  so  large  an  ex*  means  that  were  proposed  to  meec 

ccrding  was  int^dcd.  them.   He  felt  that  a  vety  arduous 

Lord  Henry  Petty  answered,  it  duty  was  imposed  upon  him,  and 

was  his  only  wish  to  state  to  the  he  trusted  he  should  receive,  as  h* 

hcwse  fully  the  objects  of  public  ex*  was  conscious  he  should  require, 

pense,  and  the  ways  and  means  by  tlie  whole  attention  and  indulgence 

which  he  proposed  to  meet  them.  of  the  house.     He  should  not  go 

After  a  short  conversation  on  to  any  length  in  obssrvationt  and 

diis  sublet,  the  speaker  interfered,'  much  less  m  speculationsy  not  only 

as  there  was  no  moticQ  before  the  from  fear  of  detaining  the  house 

house ;  upon  which  unnecessarily,  but  because  he  knew 

Lord  H.  Petty  moved  for  the  how  iniintteiy  more  important  and 

house  to  go  into  a  committee  on  interesting    a   plain  statement  of 

the  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  facts  must  be,  than  any  speculation 

the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  ord-  in  which  he  mi<j;l)t  otherwise  feci 

lianre,  the  objects  of  which  were,  disposed  to   indulge.     He  should 

1.  That  the  h6use  might  Iiave  un-  first  state  the  amount  of  the  na- 
der  its  view  a  torrect  regulation  in  tional  debt,  and  afterwards,  the 
tlie  mode  of  expenditure,  for  such  means  which  the  country  is  pos- 
sums of  the  public  money  as  it  sessed  of,  both  to  meet  the  interest 
should  think  proper  to  vote  for  of  the  debt,  and  to  operate  its  6nal 
this  branch  of  public  service  :  and,  ewtinotion.     To  meet  the  interest  • 

2.  For  securing  die  responsibility  of  the  debt,  the  country  looked  to 
of  tl")e  public  officer  charged  with  the  consolidated  fund  ;  but  for  the 
the  disbursement  of  such  expendi^  final  extinction  of  it,  it  looked  to 
ture;  and  to  prevent,  as  fiir  as  pos-  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund, 
sible,  the  misapplication  of  money  On  the  1st  of  January  1806,  the 
intrusted  to  his  charge*  amount  of  the  funded  debt  was 

The  house  resolved  itself  in^o  a  517,2K0,000/.,  and  there  had  been 

eommittee,  tmd  >fter  a  short  debate  redeemed  by  the  commissioners  for 

tile  subject  was  postponed.  the  reduction  of  the  natiomd  debt 

On  llie  24.th  lord  Grenville  m  l^%4^16fiOOi.     Such  was  the  pr^- 

tKe  house   of  peers,  and  on  the  sedt  state  of  the  funded  debt,  and 

next  day  Mr.  Grey  in  the  com^  the  operation  of  that  sinking  fund 

moni)  moved  a  vote  of  tlianks  to  which  had  been  CjStablished  for  its 

admirals    Duckworth,    Cochrane,  extinction.    He  next  proceeded  t« 

.and  Louis,  on  aceonnt  of  tlie  late  the  statement  of  the  amount  of  the 

joccesses  in  the  West  Jndies,  which  unfunded  debt,  whicli  on  the  .5th 

sn  both  instances  was  carried  una-  of  January  1^.5  amounted,  after 

tlimously  ;  and  on  the  28th  a  mes-  several    deductions    for    anticipa* 

fUgewas  brtMight  down  from  his  tions,  to  20,SC5,586/.     The  un- 

miiiesty,    stating  his  intention  of  funded  debt  had  also  incrcfascd  in 

settif»g>  a  pension  of  lOCO/.  a  year,  tlie  coarse*  of  the  last  year,  and 

•  for  life,  on  sir  i.  Duckworth.    As  amounted  on  the  1st  of  January 

soon  as  the  message  was  agreed  to  1806  (after  making  similar  deduc- 

be  taken  into  considerat4£)n;  tions)  to  2d,]65y74<7Z!     It  would 

Lord  Benry  Petty  rose  to  state  therefore  appear,  that  the  whole 

ike  supfrfies  diat  wonld  be  neces-  iacvease,  wkicii  had  taken  place 

during 
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^orm*  Ae  course  of  last  year  in    the  year  1805,  and  crtmf arclt  witli 
the  anfunded  debt,  was  2,86:i,  161/.    the  estimated  expendituie  of  the 
After   having    thus     stated     the    present  year.     There  was  a  verf 
Rtnount  of  the  whole  of  the  debt,    slight  diiFerence  between   the  ex* 
It  became  his  duty  to  show  the    penditure  of  the  last  year,  and  that 
house,  that  the  country  possessed    which  was  estimated  for  the  pre- 
the  fair  means  of  supporting  the    sent.     Although    in    some   points 
interest  of  this  debt,  great  as  !t  un*    there  was  an  increase  of  expense, 
doTibtedly  was,  and  tor  its  extinc*    yet  in  others  there  was  a  diminution 
tion  by  the  means  of  the  sinking    which  nearly  balanced  it.     The 
fand.     The    permanent    taxes  a-    estimated  supplies  of  the  present 
monnted    to    St?,5S5,971^,    from     year  would  be  for  the  joint  charge  of 
which,  after  deductions  for  different    England  and  Ireland,  i^3fi(^9,OO0L 
miscellaneous   services,    there   re-    Ot  this  total  sum,  the  supplies  to 
mained  of  the  consolidated  fnnd    be  voted  for  the  navy  would  be 
S0,729,321A,    tipon    which     was    (exclusive      of     the    'ordnance) 
charged  the  interest  of  the  national    l.Vi81,(KX)/.  :    for  the    army    f* 
debt,  amounting  to  23,172,730/. :    England     and      Ireland,    about 
it  therefore  appeared,  that  the  sur-    18,500,000/.    Although  he  could 
plusofthecxmsolidated  fund, which    not  then  have  the  satisfaction  of 
would  go  to  the  extinction  of  the    stating  the  precise  services  to  which 
debt,    amounted    to   7>.'>66,591/-,    that  sum  would  be  applied,  or  even 
wbich  bore  to  the  whole  debt  a    the  exact  amount  of^the  estimated 
proportion  of  1  to  68.  He  thought    expense  of  the  army,  he  could  state 
that,  after  having  made  this  state-    that   the  sum  he  had  mentioned 
XDCDt,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to    would   be  very  nearly  what  the 
make  a  better  eulogium  on  the  in-    army  estimates  of  th^  year  would 
stitation  of  the  sinking  fund,  than    amount  to.    The  expense,  it  would 
by  showing  what  it  had  already    be  seen,  did  not  much  exceed  that  of 
done  to  prevent  the  accumulation    the  former  year,  as  the  excess  in 
<^  the  debt,  and  how  mnch  of  it    some  instances  would  be  corrected 
had  actually  been  extinguished  by    by  the  diminution  in  others.     For 
its  operation.     The  beiicfits  of  this    the  ordnance,  including  that  for 
wise  institution  were  not   merely    the  sea  service,  the  estimate  was 
pro^jective  and  in  promise,  but  the    4,718,000/.      The    miscellaneous 
country  had  already  derived  the    services  for  Eng-land  and  Ireland 
most  considerable  advantges  from    would  be  2,170,0(K)/.     Under  this 
it.    It  was  a  system  which  the  na-    general  head  of  miscellaneous  sei> 
tioDshonld  adhere  and  cling  to,  not    vices  would  be  brought   the  ex« 
merely  firom  the  considerations  of    pense  that  he  was  sim  the  house 
good  faith  to  those  who  had  ad-    would  gladly  agree  to :  in  the  first 
▼anced  their  money  on  the  credit    place,  of  a  provision  for  the  family 
cf  its  constant  operation,  and  the    of  the  late  lord  ▼iscQuitt  Nelson  ; 
security  it  afforded  to  the  financial    and  in  the  second  plac^  to  carry 
resources  of  the  country,  but  they    into  effect  the  intention  of  his  ma- 
tbould  be  attached  to  it  from  the    jesty  in  making  an  ample  compcn* 
advantages  that  had  been  found  to    sation  to  the  brave  and  loyal  aea^ 
lesnlc  from  it,  alid  from  its  positive    men  who  had  fought  upon  that 
and  tried  utility*     He  next  pro-    memorable  occasion,  and  were  not 
ceeded  to  state  the  expenditure  of   sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  cap- 
tures 
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tures  that  had  been  inade.    There  The  profits  of  the  lottery  he  should 

was  an  arrear  of  subsidies  to  foreign  calculate  at  380,000/,'    The  profit^ 

powers,  which  mi|»ht  be  estimated  of  the  lotteries  far  die  year  1805 

«t  a  million,  and  tlicre  was  to  be  a  were  3S7,tXJO/.,  and  he  saw  no  :ea* 

vote  of   credit    of   tv.'o   n.i!:;v/ns,  son  to  suppose  that  tlie  lo^tiries  of 

1,400,000/.  of  which  would  be  for  die  present    year   would  not   be 

England,and600,000/.  for  Ireland,  equally    productive.     He    slK)a}d 

These   sums,   taken    together,   a-  next  state  the  loan  for  twenty  mil- 

snonnted  to  the  sum  he  had  stated,  lions  (two  millions  being  for  Tre- 

as  the  total  of  the  joint  charge  of  land),    which  he  had   concluded 

England  and   Ireland.      To   this  tjiat  morning  upon  terms  which  he 

were    to  be   added    the  separate  trusted  would  be  considered  advan- 

charges  of  England,  which  were,  tageous  to  the  country,  and  satis- 

in  the  first  place,  tlie  slim  of  one  factory  to  the  house,  and  which  he 

million  to  the  East  India  company,  was  informed  had  also  turned  out 

It  would  be  recollected,  tlitt  a  con-  to  be  profitable  to  tliose  who  had 

siderable   time    had   now    elapsed  subscribed  for  it.    The  terms  weres 

since  commissioners  had  been  ap-  that  for  every  lOO/.  the  subscribers 

pointed  for  settling  the  account  be-  should  have  100/.  in  the  consols, 

twesn  the  -  country  and  the  East  and  6CL  in  the  3  per  cent,  reduced, 

India  con^pany.     Another  sum  of  whirh  would  make  the  interest  for 

a  million  Jiad  been  paid  before  h\  the  money  advanced  4^,  19/.  7</.  for 

1803.     Tl  ere  was  also  a  deficiency  every  100/.     As  to  the  arrears  that 

in  the  malt  Ju  y,  for  the  year  1  J^O.5,  were  due  on  account  of  xhe  subst« 

of  340,000i.  and  in  the  ways  and  -dies  to  foreign  powers,  it  was  a 

means  of  1 ,7('7,000/.     The  interest  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  from 

on  exchequ-  i   bills  was  a  million,  the  nature   of  the    treaties,    and 

and   l,900>f<X)/.   was  required  to  the  manner   in  which  they  were 

? ay  del)entures  on  the  loyalty  loan,  made,   to  ascertain    preeiscly  the 

"hese  sums,  i)eing  added  to  th<>  amount  of  tliem  ;   he   considered 

former,  would  make  the  total  of  them,  however,  at  about  a  million, 

the  supplies  for  the  year  amount  to  The  war  taxes  was  the  next  and 

48,916,000/. ;  but  when  from  tha^  most  prominent  article  among  tlie 

$um  was  deducted  5^1*^y55t8/.,  be-  ways  and  means.     All  those  ren- 

ing    the    proportir,n   for  Jrelund,  sons  which  induced  the  house  to 

there   remained,    as  the    supplies  appro\'e~of  the  introduction  of  the 

to    be    furnished    by     England,  system  of  war  taxes,   must   novy 

43,618,472/.  operate  with  additional  force  for 

continuing  them  and  carrying  them 

W4Y^  AND  MEAKS.  iuto  full  effect.     It  was  in  contem- 

In  order  to  meet  this  supplY,  the  plation  of  the  enormous  amount  of 

.            wajr«  and  means  were,    1st,  the  the  national  debt,  and  to  prevent 

I  malt  and  personal  estate  duties,  its  further  increase,  that  the  system 
amounting  to  2,750,000/.  The  next  was  first  adopted  of  raising  within 
article  was  one  million  arising  from  the  year  a  considerable  part  of  the 
the  prodttcc  of  the  ships  captured  supplies  of  the  year.  This  system 
t»cfore  the  commencement  of  the  necessarily  introduced  s'jmething  of 

^            war.    It  was  dear^  that  of  this  direct  taxation.     It  was  needless  to 

]           mllion,  Ireland  was  entitled  to  her  dwell  upon  the  efforts  that  had  heen 

*           proportion    of    two^seyeateenths.  made  for  tliis  purpose,  in  the  a^ 

II  '  sessed 

i 
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sessed  taxes*  the  income  tax,  and 
^  property  taXk    In  those  efforts 
it  was  sufficiently  apparent >  that  in 
cndeayountig  to  prevent  tlie  accu- 
nnihdon  of  the  national  debt,  the 
loase  conceived  that  it  was  con- 
oniding  with  the  most  formidable 
eoemy  that  this  country  had.     In 
the  year  1793,   the  debt  of  this 
coontry  was  only   227,000,000/., 
bat  in  1803  it  was  480,572,000/., 
being  an  increase  of  2.53,37^,000/. 
in  the  short  space  of  ten  years.     It 
appeared,  then,  that  in  those  ten 
years  the  average  increase  of  the 
debt  was  twenty-five  millions  an- 
nnaUj.      The    debt     at    present 
amounted  to  5 1 7»280,526/.    From 
this  statement  it  appeared,  that,  in 
the  present  war,  the  annual  average 
mcrease  of  the  debt  is  only  twelve 
millions,  whereas   in  tlie  former 
war  it  was  twenty-five  millions. 
The  reason  of  this  great  diflPerence 
Was  to  be  accounted  for  principally 
by  the  system  of  war  taxes.     Not 
only  the  credit  and  honour  of  the 
country,  but  its  strength  and  secu- 
rity, derived  such  great  ad  vantages 
from  this  system,  that  it  ought  still 
to  be  persevered  in.    The  nrst  and 
most  productive  of  those  taxes  was 
the  property  lax.    Without  pre- 
tending to  say,  that  it  was  the  most 
perfect  thk  could  be  devised,  and 
the  most  fair  and  equal  that  could 
be  suggested,  he  muse  say,  tliat 
'compamtively  with  the  preceding 
ODes  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  the 
iacome  tax,  it  was  the  most  equal 
and  the  most    practicaye.      Be- 
fldes  its  advantage    in  *  principle, 
it  had  another  advantage,  tliat  it 
vas  now  a  regularly  established 
tax,  and   considerable   time    and 
pains  had  }$ftn  given  to  bring  it  to 
be  productive  with  as  little  mcon- 
▼enience  as  possible.     It  wafs  pro- 
p(»ed  then,  at  present,  that  this 


tax  should  be  now  raised  to  ten  per 
cent.      He  thought  it  would   be 
better  to  carry  it  at  once  to  that 
point  which  might  be  considered  its 
limit,    instead  of  *  proceeding   br 
gradual      augmentations,     which 
would  make  the  public  uncertain  to 
what    point  the  tax  would   ulti.* 
mately  be  carried.     It  appeared  to 
him  that  10  per  cent,  was  the  na- 
tural limit,  beyond  which  it  ought 
not  to  pass,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  and    more   satisfactory   to 
the   general  feelings  to  bring   it 
at  once  to  that    point.      In  the 
execution  of  this  act,  the  incon- 
venience, delay>  uncertainty,  and 
firauds,  which  so  much  prevailed, 
were  principally  owing  to  the  many 
exemptions  which  were  given  in  the 
present  act,  and  the  difficulty  that 
the  commissioners  ^found  in  ascer- 
taining what  claims  of  exemptions 
they  should  allow,  and  what  they 
should  disallow.     It  was  proposed, 
therefore,  to  take  away  those  ex* 
emptions  ;  but  as  that  would  bear 
hard  on  a  class  that  were  entitled 
to  the  support  of  the  house,   he 
meant  to  propose  that  they  should 
be  indemnified  in  another  manner. 
The  class  that  he  thought  ought  to 
be  protected  iVom  suffering  by  this 
alccration    were  small  tradesmen 
and  small  annuitants.     Tliose  who 
had  no  property,  and  lived  solely 
by  the  profits  of  their  labour,  were 
in  this  respect  circumstanced  dif- 
ferently from  the  landed  gentle- 
man, or  the  man  of  personal  ^r#* 
perty :  it  was  an  easy  matter  for 
the  latter  class  to  add  labour  to 
property  (if  they  chosC  it),  but  it 
w.^s  difficult  indeed  for  the  other 
plass  to  add  property  tp^.  labour, 
whatever    exciv^ions    they    might 
make  for  that  purpose.     For  the 
relief  of  the  ^all  anfiuitants,  it 
was  intended.  10  propose,  that  after 

they 
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f!icy  had  paid  tlifflr  property  ta3?y 
opoiT  their  producing  at  the  tax- 
ofiice  the  will  or  document  under 
trhich  they  held  an  annuity  not 
exceeding  50/.  per  annum,  the  tax- 
office  siiculd  be  authorized  to  make 
repayments.  He  should  propose 
to  add  another  rnilllon  to  the  war 
faxes  by  increasing  the  customs 
and  eicise  duties;  seven  hundred 
diousand  of  which  sum  should  be 
from  the  custom  9»  and  tliree  hun- 
dred thousand  from  the  excise. 

Having  thuy  explained  to  the 
house  some  of  the  means  by  which 
he  intended  to  meet  tlie  supplies 
necessary  for  the  public  service,  he 
would  next  draw  its*  attention  to 
the  new  taxes  which  he  meant  to 
propos^e.  The  fir;it  would  be  an 
addition  to  the  ditty  upon  wine, 
the  amount  of  which  he  calculated 
at  SOOfiOO/.  The  next  would  be  a 
duty  of  4fOs,  per  ton  upon  pig-iron. 
A  few  years  slgo,  the  quantity  of 
pig-iron  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try amounted  to  upwards  of 
fOOfiOO  tons  a  year :  he  expected 
it  Wfuld  produce  at  least  500,000/, 
It  vas  his  intention  also  to  protect 
the  persons  engaged  in  that  branch 
of  trade,  by  a  countervailing  duty 
upon  foreign  iron.  The  third  par- 
took rather  of  the  nature  of  a  regu- 
lation than  a  new  tax;  it  was  an 
equalization  of  the  duties  upon  tea, 
which  he  calculated  would  produce 
70,000/.  per  annum.  The  fourth 
new  tax  he  had  to  propose  was  a 
duty  upon  appraisements.  Property 
disposed  of  by  auction  was  subject 
fo  .1  tax  5  and  he  saw  no  reason, 
■^hen  it  became  necessary,  why 
property  sold  by  appraisement, 
l^hich  was  in  its  nature  a  species  of 
private  auction,  should  be  exempt 
&om  a  duty.  This,  he  calculated, 
Would  produce  about  66,000/., 
amounting  to  about  one-hal£  tb^ 


atiction  duty  collectc4  BnnnzHy* 
The  total  of  tl^e  new  taxes  thereforet 
would  be-* 

On  Wine  —  ~  ^.500,000 
Pig-iron  -^  500,000 
JE^ualizatien  of  te^- 

duty        -^         70,000 
^praisemepu  66,000 


^tm 


Making  a  total  of  1,136,000 
He  wished  that  fie  had  been  abler 
to  »tate  to  the  house,  that  the 
burthens  which  he  had  fetmd  him« 
self  under  the  necessity  of  proposing 
to  impose  upon  the  country  were 
light,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  do  so.  Tliey  must  be  beavily 
felt  by  many  of  (hose  classes  upon 
which  they  must  necessarily  fall ; 
but  he  was  not  without  hopes  that 
they  would  be  borne  willingly  and 
cheerfully.  He  would  not  think 
so  unworthily  of  his  country,  as  to 
allow  himself  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  burthens  which  the 
public  service,  required,  would  not 
be  supported  with  that  fortitude^ 
constancy,  and  persev^Tince,  which 
were  tiie  noble  characteristics  of 
die  nation  in  circumstances  of  peril 
or  exigency.  There  never  was  a 
period  at  which  a  (irm  display  of 
those  great  qualities  was  more  ne* 
cessary,  if  they  considered  the  crisis 
in  which  they  .were  placed  wi.h  re*' 
spcct  to  Europe.  While  he  looked 
to  that  confidence  which  he  had 
reason  to  suppose  tlie  people  en* 
tertained,  tliat  the  money  which 
would  be  drawn  from  them  would 
be  strictly  appropriated  andoecono- 
mically  applied,  he  was  convinced 
that  every  man  would  submit  IQ 
his  sliare  of  the  public  burthens 
with  alacrity.  If  ever  men  were 
committed  to  principles  of  oeco^ 
nomy,  those  widi  whom  he  had  the 
honour  <^  acting  were  pledged  to 
tliem*    Should  uicy  deviate  ftom 

them» 
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dsnOf  instead  of  that  honest  fame,  this  part  of  the  nohle  lord's  propo- 

of  which  all  men  were  more  or  less  silion  ha  could  not  withhold  his 

destroixsy    they  wonld    incur  the  dissent. 

shaoie  and  dbgrace  of  haring  acted  .   Messrs.  Rose^  PercivaU  FoXf  sir 

contrary  to  u&e  principles  which  vWilliam  Young,  and  other  gentk* 

d&ey  had  professed  and   recom-  xnen/took  part  in  Ui^  discussion* 


after  which  the  several  resolutioiu 

Mr.  Frands  rose  to  express  his  were  read  and  agreed  to  ;  but  on 

appTohation  of  the  able  manner  in  the  Slst  the  subject  was  debateii 

vhich  the  noble  lord  had  brought  more  at  large.     On  tliat  day 

forward  his  budget.  *  La  that  »le  Mr.  Francis  rose  and  obserred* 

sfatpmppr  the  noble  lord  had  by  no  that  whatever  dilFerence  cf  optnioa 

means  disappointed   hm   expecta*  might  arise  between  the  noble  lord 

tions,  or  excited  his  surprise ;  for  it  aaa  him,  the  public  service  would 

no  more  than  he  was  taught  to  be  the  great  object  which  both  of 


luype,  from  his  -lucid    mind  and  them  would  have  in  view.     It  was 

endacnt    talents.      There     were,  a  maxim  founded  on  a  knowledge 

however^two  passages  in  the  speech  of  mankind,  and  he  hud  now  lived 

<d  the  noble  lord,   to  whicn    he  long  enough  to  be  enabled  to  s-peak 

widied  to  draw  the  attention  of  die  from  experience,  that  it  was  eiuy 

koQse ;  the  one  of  which  gave  him  '  to  do  wrong  at  first,  he  did^  not 

nnch  satisfaction,  and  m  other  mean  moral  wrong,  but  error  and 

extreme  regret.     The  first  was  that  mistake,  and  that  numberless  di£> 

wherein  die  noble  lord  had  stated  ficulties  arose  out  of  sucli  wrongs 

his  success  in  having  induced  the  which  could  scarcely  be  got  over« 

directors  of  the  bank  of  England  but  which  might  have  easily  been 

to  take  upon  them  the  business  of  prevented  by  a  little  mqre  care  and 

nceixing  the  duty  upoo  dividends  attention  at  the  outset.  These  were 

on  the  property  in  their  hands,  general  reileccions  merely,  wluch 

whereby  so  considerably  a  saving  applied  to  all  times  and  to  all  ad-' 

would  be  ef{ccted  to  the  public,  and  ministrations,  but  which  were  pe* 

fo  znttch  of  evasion  of  the  property  culiarly    applicable  now,   as    the 

tai  avoided  ;  a  measure  which  the  difficulties  of  the  country  had  in* 

noble  ford's  predecessor  had  stated  ereased,  and  were  still  increasing, 

to  the  house  upon  a  former  occa«  There  were  two  points  which,  sm 

sioQ,  that  he  hud  endeavoured  to  his  opinion,  vrere  deserving  of  the 

induce  the  bank  directors  to  under«  particular  attention  of  the  house, 

lake,  bat  in  vain.     The  other  pas-  The  first  related  to  those  vjbo  were 

iage,  upon  which  he  ielt  regret,  on  declared  entitled  to  exemptions nn- 

icconnt  of  the  severity  that  must  der  the  property  tax.     It  was  said 

attach  Tzpon  so  many  classes  of  the  by  the  noble  lord,  that  those  who 

cooununity,   was  the  sudden  ad-  were  possessed  of  small  annuities 

taoee  of  the  property  tax  to  ten  per  above  50/.  a  year  were  to  pay  the 

toit.  per  annum:  ^he  could  not  tenth  of  their  income,  in  the  first 

coiBcide  m  die  sentiment  ezprec^ed  instance,  and,  upon  producing  iJur 

by  the  noble  lord,  that  a  gradual  deeds  or  wills  under  which  thcjT 

incteaseof  xhe  tax  would  hare  been  held  them,  they  were  to  be  entitled 

Aoie  objection^Lbley  while  to  double  to  the    proper   repayment..     Tha 

the  tax  3t  once  would  be  die  mode  difficulties  here  would  certainly  he 

fifzKonciEngitto  the  public;  from  so  great,  that  those  peftDni..wb0 

hid 
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had  any  exenipttons  in  this  way»  slssippi  scheine  was  set  mi  fbot^ 

would  not  ,be  able  to  avail  them-  But   what    happened    next   day  f 

selves  of  them.    Here  was  a  man  Why,  down  went  the  Mississippi 

who  had  a  small  annuity ;  he  was  P^per»  and  down  went  Paris  too* 

lequired  to  pay  ;  but  in  multitudes  This,  then,  was  not  a  criterion  of 

•f  instances  Tt  would  happen  that  it  national  prosperity.    He 


would  be  impossible  for  such  per-  that  the  appearance  of  abtmdance 
tons  to  lay  down  the  monev.  This  in  London  was  supported  in  ranch 
sorely  was  not  a  reasonable  thii^.  the  same  way  as  it  was  at  Paris,  bf 
But  then  there  was  another  diffi-  an  immense  circulation  of  paper^ 
culty.  Suppose  the  man  sliould  be  and  our  paper  mi^^ht  be  as  preca* 
enabled  to  pay  the  money,  the  pro^  rious  as  that  of  Parts  was.  He 
cess  which  would  be  necessary  to  thought  tliat  between  the  operation 
get  the  repayment  would  often  be  of  the  paper  and  the  property  tax 
so  tedious  and  vexatious,  that  he  pressing  so  heavily  upon  us,  no  man 
would  rafcher  give  it  up  altogeilier.  could  Icnow  to-day  wliat  his  pro* 
He  himself  ]>ad  sometimes  been  in-  perty  might  be  to-morrow*  There 
duced  rather  to  give  up  his  claims  was  only  one  remedy  for  the  danger 
to  repayments,  when  he  had  been  which  was  hanging  over  us  on  mis 
overcharged^  than  imdcrgo  the  account ;  and  tuuess  this^  temedy 
^tigue  and  trouble  necessary  to  do  could  be  had  recourse  to,  he  de- 
himself  iustice.  What  then  would  sired  to  hear  no  more  about  the 
be  the  situation  of  a  poor  man  who  prosperity  of  the  coontry.  This 
might  peihaps  have  a  trade  to  au  remedy,  after  long  meditation  upon 
lend  to  ?  liie  noble  lord  had  been  the  subject,  he  believed  to  be  the 
<:harged  with  having  tlirown  a  resumption  of  payments  in  specie 
gloom  over  the  situation  of  the  by  the  bank  of  England.  Wttoout 
country  with  respect  to  its  finances,  tliis,  he  was  afraid  tnat  tliere  was  no 
He  did  not  think  that  the  charge  salvation  from  the  great  danger 
was  well  founded.  But  if  the  noble  that  threatened  ns.  An  act  of  par- 
lord  had  done  so,  he  would  proba-  liament  might  protect  the  bank» 
bly  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  He  but  it  could  not  justify  it.  Tlie  ie* 
eottld  not  believe  that  die  country  eislature,  he  contended,  could  not^ 
coold  be  in  prosperity  that  pre-  m  consistency  with  the  plainest 
se&ted  any  of  the  following  features,  maxims  of  justice,  force  him  to  tidce 
The  poor  were  not  supported  by  paper  instead  of  specie.  He  now 
their  industry,  but  we  were  obh'ged  came  to  the  taxes.  He  did  not 
to  share  "uith  tliem  our  incomes  to  mean  to  enter  upon  this  or  that  tax* 
the  amount  of  six  millions^  This  he  objected  to  them  all;  to  all  those 
did  not  look  like  national  prospe«  which  went  to  pay  the  I,ld6»0002L 
fity*  It  was  true  that  in  this  capital  interest   on  the  loan.    Now  this 

S  never  saw  such  an  appearance  of  brought  him  to  the  sinking  funcL 

undance  as  he  observed  at  pre-  He  would  say  what  he  thought  of 

wtatf  hot  he  believed  that  this  did  it.     It  was  a  tiling  which  required 

fiot  extend  beyond  the  capitaL     In  no  great  genius.     Sir  Robert  WaU 

die  history  of  France  it  would  be  pole  and  others  had  such  a  thing  in 

famd^  diat  under  the  regency  of  contemplation.    But  still  he  gave 

the  ^hike  of  Orleans,   Paris  was  credit  to  the  person  who  establi^ied 

vmBowing  in  luxury  and  apparent  it,  not  for  the  design,  but  tb^  effects 

wcakhy  atlhe  time  when  the  Mis«  of  it.     Now  eig^t  millions  were 

regularly 
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ttjrolarff 'expended  on  this  fund, 
and  what  was  liie  cflFect  of  it  ?  The 
only  eficct  was,  that  it  kept  the 
three  per  cents,  at  60.  For  this  the 
nation  was  taxed  ;  and  when  the 
fQod  increased,  then  the  taxes 
would  increase.  When  he  asked 
whether  he  was  the  better  for  it  ?  he 
wasanswcrdd,  that  to  be  snre  he 
paid  more  taxes,  but  that  he  was 
the  better  for  it,  becaase  the  fund 
bad  a  rnore  favourable  relation  to 
the  existmg  debt.  He  confessed 
this ;  but  he  was  neither  richer  i\or 
poorer  than  before.  But  the  pub- 
lic ooghr  not  to  be  crushed  with 
taxesto  support  this  ;  and  the con- 
dcsion  was,  that  some  relief  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  people  in  the 
matter  of  taxation.  How  was  this 
to  be  done?  Why,  by  taking  oflF 
pan  of  the  taxes  which  went  to 
supply  the  linking  fund,  unless  a 
necessity  could  be  shown  for  this  ; 
and  (hen  there  must*  be  an  end  of 
all  argument. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fox  said,  he 
sheold  not  trouble  the  house  at  any 
lenji;th.-  What  the  honourable  gen- 
tkmaa  objected  to  was, not  any 
thing  new  that  was  introduced  in 
the  present  plan,  b^t  it  was  part  of 
the  system  which  had  hitherto  been 
pursued.  Under  the  former  acts,^ 
a  person  who  had  only  an  income 
of  401  a' year  by  annuity  was  ex. 
empted  from  jthe  tax,  and  yet  the 
tax  was,  in  the  first  insMmce,  roi- 
l«fed  frem  the  person  who  granted 
the  smntftty.  He  knew  many  in- 
staiiecs  !>£  this  kind  in  the  small 
tnnnH^  granted  by  the  duke  of 
Bmird,  and  odier  noblemen.  The 
iocbltte  tax  operated  immediately 
<ntke  annaity,  and  was  collected 
from  the  iXTSon  who  granted  it ; 
hot  if  it  afterwards  appeared  that 
^  an&aitant  had  no  other  income 
^^  this  annuity,  he  was  repaid  the 
sinount  of  ^etax.  Astothesink- 
1106. 


ing  fund,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man said,  that  ministers  were  al- 
ways fond  of  extd^ii/g  it :  for  his 
part,  he  must  say,  diat  he  always 
did  extol  it,  at  the  time  that  he  was  ' 
unconnected  with  ministers  as  well 
as  at  present.  He  did  not  mon  to 
say,  that  the  sinking  fund  was  any ' 
extraordinary  discovery  that  re-' 
quired  uncommon  genius :  he  was 
convinced,  that  any  administration 
that  could  have  been  formed  imme- 
diately after  the  American  war, 
must  have  introduced  the  system 
of  a  sinking  fund  of  some  kind  or 
other,  whether  it  would  have 
been  arranged  as  it  now  is,  he  could 
not  say  ;  but,  although  the  creation 
of  a  sinking  fni'd  was  at  that  time 
a  matter  of  obvious  necessity,  yet 
he  always  thought  that  the  man 
who  did  introduce  he  system,  and 
place  it  on  a  proper  foundation, 
was  deserving  of  considerable 
praise ;  and,  in  that  point  of  view, 
he  at  all  times  was  ready  to  express 
his  sense  of  die  merit  of  the  right  - 
honourable  ge'itle*man  (now  no 
more)  who  introduced  it.  If  the 
sinking  fund  had  no  other  effect 
than  what  had  b»?en  stated,  of  keep- 
ing the  three  per  cent,  consols  at 
sixty  pounds,  which  would  other- 
wise be  much  lower,  it  was  evident 
that  this  alone  was  so  far  a  positive 
relief  to  the  country,  that  when  the 
funds  were  high,  the  loans  were' 
contracted  for  at>^  smaller  tnt'?re'^t, 
and,  consequently,  the  taxes  which 
were  to  be  raised  for  meeting  tSat 
interest  were  alsa  smaller.  It  ^' as 
a  matter  merely  of  ariihmetical 
calculation.  If,  instead  of  s'Xty 
pounds,  the  consols  were  at  fi^ry 
pounds,  it  was  most  evident  that 
the  loans  would  be  made  on  more 
disadvantageous  terms.  He  knew 
that  there  were  many  able*  men 
who  doubted  the  advant^es  of 
the  sinking  fund,  but  nbthmg  thtlt 
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he  had  ever  heArd  had  either  al- 
tered his  conviction,  or  even  raised 
a  doubt  upon  his  mind.  He  would 
not  say,  that  because  it  was  new 
necessary  to  apply  the  whole  o(  the 
sinking  fund  to  the  reduction  of 
the  debt,  it  might  not  be  pos!;ibl«? 
that  the  time  would  arrive  when  it 
would  not  be  necessary.  He  knew 
that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
that  right  honourable  gentleman 
who  introduced  the  sinking  fund, 
that  times  of  prosperity  nnght 
come,  when  part  of  this  fund  might 
properly  be  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  taxes,  and  lightening 
the  burdens  of  the  nation  ;  but  he 
could  by  no  means  think  that  this 
time  had  yet  arrived.  With  re- 
spect to  what  had  been  suggested, 
as  the  only  remedy  for  all  the  evils 
of  the  nation,  the  taking  off  the 
restriction  upon  the  bank,  he  cer- 
tainly wished  to  see  that  restriction 
at  an  end,  and  had  often  opposed  it 
as  unnecessary.  As  to  the  pro- 
perty tax,  he  had  always  opposed 
thfe.  gradual  augmentation.  He 
thought  it  was  better  at  once  to 
raise  It  to  that  sum  which  was 
likely  to  be  its  limit,  and  he  thought 
generally,  it  would  be  the  best  way 
in  the  commencement  of  every  war 
that  die  nation  should  know  at  once 
nearly  the  extent  of  the  war  taxes, 
which  it  would  be  called  upon  to 
pay.  He  thought  these  taxes 
should  be  settled  for  four  or  five 
years,  if  the  war  sliould  last  so 
long,  and  tliat  people  should  not. 
be  alarmed  with  the  fear  of  perpe- 
tual augmentations. 

Mr.  Huskisson  trusted  he  should 
meet  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
house,  while  he  submitted  to  them 
the  objections  which  occurred  to 
him  on  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  noble  lord  previous  to 
his  moving  the  resolutions.  But 
his  observation  should  principally 


relate  to  what  had  been  represented 
as  the  deficiencies  of  last  year.  The 
statement  of  the  noble  lord  had 
made  a  considerable  impression  on 
his  mind.  It  seemed  to  follow  from 
his  representation,  cither  tliat  the 
late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had 
niade  an  inadequate  provision  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  year,  or  that 
the  ways  and  means  had  not  been 
sufficiently  productive ;  or,  lastly, 
that  his  late  illustrious  friend  had 
shrunk  from  his  duty,  in  not  mak- 
ing provision  for  aU  the  demands 
which  he  foresaw  as  likely .  to  be 
made  on  the  public.  He  should, 
therefore,  trouble  the  hpuse  widi 
some  remarks  on  the  various  items 
of  deficiency,  as  they  had  been 
stated  by  the  noble  lord.  The  first 
was  a  deficiency  in  the  produce  of 
the  land  and  malt  duties ;  but  this 
had  existed  every  year  since  the  tax 
was  first  imposed,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  considered  as  a  charge 
particularly  thrown  upon  tlie  pre- 
sent ministers.  The  second  was  the 
ordnance  charges  of  last  year, 
which  remained  unprovided  for,  to 
the  amount  of  560,000^  This, 
however,  from  a  reference  to  past 
years,  in  which  these  charges  had 
been  much  more  considerable, 
might  be  proved  to  be  no  unusual 
circumstance.  Again,  the  million 
to  be  paid  to  th«  East  India  com- 
pany, which  the  noble  lord  had 
mentioned  as  one  pf  the  charges  of 
the  present  year,  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  arrear  of  the  last 
year,  but  as  an  incidental  charge, 
which  could  only  be  pijovided  tor 
after  it  was  ascertained.  He  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  these 
observations  on  the  deficiencies  to 
be  provided  for  in  the  present  year, 
though  he  could  not  suppose  they 
were  brought  forward  by  the  noble 
lord  with  the  invidious  design  of  re- 
flecting on  the  memory  of  his  late 

illustrious 
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tlhistnous  friend.     Th^  provision  cies  which  remained  td  be  proTided 
made  for  the  family  of  lord  Nelson  for.     But  if  a  defence  w;is  made 
was  an  incidental  expense  of  the  where  no  attack  was  intended,  it 
Kesent  year,  similar  to  that' which  would  be  necessary  to  repeat  what 
be  had  last  mentioned.     The  next  supplies  were  not  provided  for  last 
ilemof  deficiency  which  had  been  year.     He  then  entered  into  vari- 
mentioned  was  one  million,  which  ous  calculations,  showing  that  the 
wonld  be  necessary  for  fulfilling  arrears  of  last  year  amounted  to 
our  engagements  with  continental  about  seven  millions ;  to  provide 
powers.    The  impression  produced  for  which  there  were  only  assets  to 
by  diis  statement  was,  that   the  the  amount  of  between  two  and 
Tote  of  credit  for  three  millions  and  three  millions :  so  that  more  than 
a  half  had  been  expended  in  those  four  millions  remained  to  be  pro* 
subsidies,   and    that    one    million  vided  for.     On  the  whole,   when 
more  remained  to  be  provided  for :  laying  before  ihe  house  a  view  of 
bot  the  fact  was,  that  on  the  5th  of  the  deficiencies  to  be  provided  for, 
Januarv,  180G,  there  remained  in  he  had  merely  done  that  which  he 
theexchequerthesumof  1,600,000/.  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  do,  without 
of  the  money  raised  on  the  vote  of  meaning  to  cast  any  reflection  on 
credit,  which  had  been  partly  ap-  his  late  predecessor  in  office.     He 
propriated  to    other    uses.     1  ne  nearly  coincided  in  opinion  with 
next  item  was,  a  deficiency  in  the  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Francis) 
ways  and  means  of  last  year :  but  on  the  subject  of  the  suspension  of 
this  deficiency,  he  contended,  had  payments  in  specie  by  the  bank, 
j^erally  occurred,  and  must  al-  rie  could  not  consider  the  country 
ways  be  looked  for.     The  sum  of  as  enjoying  the  same  solid  basis  of 
one  million,  being  part  of  the  vote  prosperity,  while  that   suspension 
of  credit,  had  been  applied  to  the  continued,  as  it  had  done  before; 
Knrice  of  the  navy  for  the  present  though  still  the  commercial  system 
J^xtf  and  therefore  might  be  fairly  of  credit  in  this  country  was  not  for 
considered  as  *part  of  the  ways  and  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  the 
means.  Mississippi  scheme.     And  though 
Lord  H.  Petty  in  reply  said,  this  was  not,  p^hapsy  the  time  to 
that  the  account  of  deficiencies  had  propose  a  removal  of  the  su^pen- 
not  beea  brought  forward  with  a  sion,  yet  such  removal  should  be 
view  of  throwing  any  blame  on  the  an  object  never  lost  sight  of  by  his 
late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  majesty's  ministers^  and  the  bank 
Had  such  been  the  intention,  the  ought  never  to  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
sum  toul  alone  of  their  amount  pect  thai  it  would  be  oi  constant 
Would  have  been  mentioned ;  in-  duration. 

stead  of  which,   every  item  was        Lord  Castlereagh.-r-Sir,   I  am 

specified,  and  the  house  furnished  desirous,  on  the  present  occasion, 

^ith  the  means  6f  judging  con-  of  troubling  the  house  with  some 

cerniog  them.     In  the  statement  general  observations,  on  the  finan- 

which    he   had  submitted  to  the  cial    arrangements    of   the    year. 

^Kuse,  he  had  ne  view  of  inculpa-  Approving  as  I  do  of  the  principle 

^  whatever,  but  was  only /per-  upon  which  the   noble  lord   has 

fomiing  that  duty  which  he  owed  framed  his  budget,  namely,  that  of 

to  the  house,  and  to  tlie  country,  making  an  effort  to  raise  a  further 

k  hying  before  them  the  deficien-  proportion  of  the  supplies  within 

;      K  2  the 
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the  year,  and  not  seeing  anj  pro-  distinct ;  the  one^  that  the  public 

minent  -grounds  of  objection  to  the  money  shall  not  be  applied  without 

particular  taxes  he  has  proposed,  I  the  express  consent  of  parliament ; 

have  been  solicitous  to  reserve  any  the  otiier,  that  parliament  shaU  not 

points  of  difference  till  a  later  stage^  burthen  the  people  unnecessarily, 

when  I  might  state  what  occurred  and  consequently  sliall  neither  by 

to  me  more  particularly,  in  objec-  loans  nor  taxes  impose  burthens  in 

tion  to  the  very  unusual  course  par-  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  till 

Itament  has  been  called  on  to  adopt  the '  necessity  for  them  has  been 

on  the  present  occasion,  viz.  that  asc^tained  by  previous  votes  in  the 

of  determining  on  the  ways  and  committee  of  supply.    In  support 

means  for  the  year  before  the  army  of  this  doctrine,  founded  equally 

has  been  voted.     I  am  not  wishing  on  good  sense  as  in  parliamentary 

to  interrupt  the  unanimity  which  it  usage,  he  read  to  the  house  the 

IS  my  wish  should  prevail  on  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hatsell.     Such  be« 

main    question.     So    far   as  this  ing  indisputably  the  trut  principle, 

manly  and  wise  policy,  which  the  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  will  ever 

noble  lord  has  acted  upon,  can  carry  contend,  that  what  was  meant  as  a 

with  it  any  degree  of  unpopularity,  *  protection  and  security  for  the  peo- 

I  shall  be  most  ready  to  share  it  pie,  shall  be  rendered  prejudicial  to 

with  him,  and  deem  it  due  to  him  their  interests  by  its  unqualified  and 

distinctly  to  express  my  persuasion  strict  application  in  all  cases.      I 

that,  had  the  late  government  con*  am  ready  to  admit  that  a  rigid  ad- 

tinued  in  ofHce,  the  people  would  herence  to  this  principle  has    not 

have  been  called  on  to  submit  to  been,   and  cannot   in  all  cases  be 

burthens  of  equal  magnitude.     I  observed ;  but  what  I  do  contend  is, 

shall  now  proceed  to  state  my  ob-  that  a  departure  from  it  to  the  er- 

jections  to  the  course  of  our  pro-  tent  now  proposed,  and  upon  no 

ceedings,    not  with  any  view   to  assigned  ground  whatever,  cannot 

impede  the  grants  in  progress,  but  possibly  be  justified.     The  surplus 

to  take  such  notice  of  what  appears  of  the  consolidated  fund,  which  it 

to  me  to  be  a  serious  departure  is    the  policy  of  parliament,    for 

from  the  constitutional  practice  of  many  reasons,  to  uphold,  is  a  small 

parliament,  upon  no  case  of  neces-  departure  from  the  strictness  of  the 

sity,  or  adequate  expediency,  first  principle  ;  the  imposing  war  taxes^ 

stated  to  the  house,  as  may  protect  to  the  amount  hitherto  of  fourteen 

ns  hereafter  against  the  repetition  and  now  of  twenty  millions  annual 

of  so  injurious  a  proceeding.     The  produce,  is  certainly  a  greater,  bnt 

noble  lord  has  endeavoured  to  con-  still  this  is  keeping  largely  within 

tend  that,  provided  money  raised  die  obvious  and  necessary  expend ■• 

npon  the  subject  does  not  pass  from  ture  of  the  year,  and  is  adopted 

under  the  control  of  this  house;  and  upon  distinct  considerations  of  the 

provided  the  votes,  in  appropriation  wisest  policy.     But  when  the  noble 

<3f  such  moneys  to  particular  ser-  lord  proceeds  to  raise  the  entire  re* 
vices,  do  not  exceed  the  quantum  '  sidue  of  the  funds  for  the  year  be- 

of  supply  previously  voted  by  the  fore  the  house  has  determined  on 

house,  every  requisite  principle  is  the  amount  of  the  army  $  when  we 

satisfied.  In  this  I  must  differ  from  are  called   upon   to  assume    that 

the   noble  lord.    Inhere  are  two  what  is  now  to  be  entirely  new-nao- 

principles  in  themselves  perfectly  delled,  is  to  cost  neither  more  nor 
4  less 
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less  tham  tbe  exploded    and  con- 
demned army  of  last  year ;   and 
this,  upon  the  mere  personal  dictum 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  eichequer» 
vithoot  eren  an  estimate  or  account 
beioi^  laid  on  the  table ;  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  are  surrendering 
4>nr  judgment,  and  are  proceeding 
mcrelT  upon  confidence :  the  pos- 
sible inconveniences  are  obvious: 
sopposing  the  noble  lord  should 
hare  taken  fire  millions  more  than 
the  house  may  hereafter  diink  fit  to 
vote  in  supply,  tlie  people  are  in  so 
much    unnecessarily    bucthened  : 
supposing  he  should  have  taken  five 
millions  less  than,  in  the  view  of 
paiiiament,  the  public  exigencies 
may  require ;  can  he,  after  having 
made  his  loan,  and  taught  the  con- 
tractors to  expect,  if   not   given 
them  a  ^^ee^  that  no  more  money 
vould  be  raised,  provide  the  neces- 
sary means  with  the  same  conveni- 
ence and  advantage  to  the  public  ? 
The  noble  lord,  not  having  oftred 
a  single  observation  to  the  house  to 
justify  this    proceeding    even   on 
grounds  of  expediency,  I  can  only 
sute,  that  those  which  obviously 
SDggest  themselves,  as  having  oc- 
casioned it,  are  not  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  at  present  informed,  sa- 
tisfactory ;  and  first,  the  delay  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
plan  for  the  reform  ot  the  army. 
It  will  be  for  us  hereafter  to  judge 
how  far  this  mighty  change,  which 
is  to  throw  our  financial  as  well  as 
nulitary  system  out  of  its  course, 
was  called  for  either  by  the  defects 
of  the  existing  system,  or  the  merits 
of  that  which   is    to  succeed   it. 
The  other  explanation  which  oc- 
curs, is  the  possible  wants  of  the 
treasury  as  necessitating  this  early 
loan,  on  the  policy  of  contracting 
for  which  at  the  precise  period  at 
which  it  took  pjiace,  I  shall  feel  it 
Vij  duty  to  itate  some  doubts. 


How  long  the  exchequer   could 
have  carried  on  tlie  public  service 
without  this  aid,  it  is  not  possible 
for  me,  with  precision,  to  judge  ; 
but  I  have  the  noble  lord's  own 
audiority  for  supposing   that   no 
money  was  wanting  sooner  than  the 
18di  of  April;  that  being  the  day 
on  which  I  understand  he  at  first 
stated  to  tlie  con'^ractors,  that  he 
should  be  satisfied-  to  receive  the 
first  ins^lment.     Having    deter- 
mined to  make  his  bargain  on  the 
30th  of  March,  and  having  declared 
-to  parliament  his  purpose  of  open- 
ing his  budget  on  |hat  d^riy  ;  upon 
learning  from  the  contractors,  what 
was  in  itself  pretty  obvious,  that 
this  long  interval,   wholly   unex* 
amplcd  m  contracts  for  loans,  was 
extremely  objectionable  to  lliem,  as 
leaving    them    altogether   at   the 
mercy  of  tlieir  subscribers,  in  case 
•of  any  intermediate  fall  in  the  mar- 
ket;  his   lordship  was  obliged  to 
change  his  plan,  and  take  the  first 
payment  on  tlie  6th  of  April,  when 
-the  market  is  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able for  such  an  operation.    The 
bargain  made  is  certainly  in  itself  an 
advantageous  one,  generally  speak- 
ing, for  the  public ;  but  as  terms 
are  relatively  good  or  bad,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  somewhat  bet- 
ter terms  might  not  have  been  ob- 
tained,   if  this  first   instalment  of 
2,000,000/.  had  been  to  be  paid  in 
at  tlie  time  the  noble  lord  first  in- 
tended, and  subsequent  to  the  time 
when  April  dividends,  amounting 
to  6/XX),000/.,  had  found  their  way 
into  circulation.     I    am    sure,   if 
either  by  accelerating  the  estima  es 
for  the  army,   or  postponing  the 
miaking    the    loans,    die    business 
could  have  been  conducted  in  "its 
usual  course,  the  house  ought  {o 
have  been  saved  from  the  painful 
dilemma  in  which  it  is  now  placed, 
of  either  appearing  to  impede  the 
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'or  the  public  service,  or  at,  and  with  dtfliculty' providing  ftrr 

for  the  first  time  since  the  permanent  charge  of  the  debt, 

ition,  a  course  of  proceed-  We  now  find,  notwithstiutdiog  the 

ichofthe  most  important  taies  are  since  increased  so  much 

pailiamentary  practice;  in  amount,  that  both  the  old  and 

igh   the    house  has  frc-  new  duties  increase  every  year  in 

■rmitted  the  chancellor  of  amount ;  .that  hardly  a  tax  bas  been 

uer  to  provide  fbr  possi-  laid  which  has  not  exceeded  the 

liiure,  not  admitting  of  estimate  in  its  produce ;   and  the 

iinate,  such  as  army  ex-  documents  before    parliament  in- 

ies  and  subsidies,  thougii  disputably  prove,  that  our  agricul- 

asly  voted  in  the  com-  ture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 

supply,  they  never  did  are  ejtendbg  themselves  rapidly, 

y  before  acquiesce  in  his  even  in  the  midst  of  war.  We  have 

for  the  army  at  large  be-  also,   in  later  years,  been  able  to 

tim;^es  were  consiJered,  adopt    the    salutary    principle   of 

in  the  committee  of  sup-  raising  a  targe  proportion  of  our 

I  trust  I  have   stated  supplies  ivithin  the  year,  (including 

the  house,  to  protect  us  the  war  taxes  now  proposed,  to  the 

recurrence  to  SHch  prac-  extent  nearly  of  onejialf  of  our  war 

ure.     Before  I  sit  down,  expenditure)  an  effort,  which  could 

^oid  shortly  adverting  to  only  be  made  by  a  country  both 

y  picture  drawn  by  an  hiehly    affluent    and    prosperous, 

;  gentleman  (Mr.  Fran-  whilst  the  sinking  fund,    already 

n  the  debate,  of  the  de-  amounting  to  about  eight  millions  a 

d  impoverished  state  of  year,  gives  us  every  reason  to  hope, 

f.     I  am  perfectly  ready  that  the  moment  is  not  far  distant, 

hat  the  people  are  neces-  when  the  compai-atively  small  in- 

ed  upon  to    submit  to  crease  of  debt  which  now  takes 

thcns,  but  I  can  by  no  place  may  be   prevented  even  in 

;cribe  to  his  opinion  that  war,     and     its    rapid    liquidation 

ikely  to  sink  under  them,  looked  to  with  conSdence  on  (he 

do  not  deny  that  the  return  of  peace.     The  noble  lord 

'  taxes  is  severe,  but  I  do  well  described  the  value  of  this  iu- 

it  is  not  such  as  tocheck  stitution  to  the  public  on  a  former 

in  any  respect  the  in-  night,  by  stating  it  as  his  persua- 

i  consequently  the  pro-  sion,  that  had  the  sinking  fund,  on 

the  country.     If  the  ho-  its  present  principles,  not  been  esta- 

mtleman  wishesto  know  blishcd  in  17S6,  we  must  ever  since 

poverished  and  declining  have  made  our  loans  on  terins  so 

let  him  refer  hack  to  the  ruinous,  as  to  have  incurred  an  an- 

n  niy  late  right  honour-  nual  charge  for  intarest  alone  fully 

(Mr.  Pitt)    first  "took  equal  to  Miat  now  covers  both  the 

he  finance  ot  the  country  interest  and  sinking  fund   of  the 

The  manufactures  and  public  debt.     It  may,  therefore,  be 

declining  in  proportion  fairly  said,  that  a  perpetual  annuity 

1  were  imposed,   every  of  eight  millions  a  year  has  been 

mteracting  those  in  ex-  thereby  saved  to  the  nation,  which, 

I  the  whole  falling  short  after  liquidating  the  principal,  i* 

)f  what  they  were  taken  revertible  to  them.     The  justice 

and 
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andgratltudeof  parliamenthaveleft 
nothing  to  his  friends  to  desire  on 
this  head ^  but,  surely,  a  pn>uJer 
monainent  was  never  raised  by  the 
wisdom  and  exertions  of  an  indivi- 
dual to  his  own  f^ime,  than  by  this 
single  measure,  established,  and 
inviolably^  adhered  to,  as  it  was 
through  times  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty. Can  it  then  be  said  that  the 
country  does  not  exhibit  at  this  mo- 
ment the  most  convincing  signs  of 
health  and  prosperity?  If  the  public 
are  heavily  barthened,  they  bear  it 
with  fortitude  and  good-will,  be- 
cause they  feel  it  is  the  necessarv 
consequence  of  the  .effort??  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  make  for 
their  own  preservation  against  the 
common  enemy.  Heavy  as  the 
pressure  is,  can  the  hon.  gentleman 
tecoOect  any  period  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  w^hen  discontent 
was  less  apparent,  or  when  the  na- 
tion submitted  with  more  marks  of 
manliness,  and  even  satisfaction,  to 
every  sacrifice  the  public  exigency 
has  imposed  ?  Never  did  any  mi- 
nisters succeed  to  a  government, 
•^rfien  the  greatest  of  all  resources^ 
and  support,  namely,  the  public 
mind,  was  in  a  more  happy  temper 
to  aid  them  in  surmounting  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  they  have  to 
contend.  Never  did  any  ministers 
find  tlie  country,  on  their  coming 
into  office,  more  truly  prosperous, 
its  revenue  more  productive,  or  its 
credit  higher : .  that  such  was  the 
rtate  of  the  navy,  I  am  sure  thejr 
wfll  not  deny  ;  and  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  maintain,  when  that  sub- 
ject comes  r^^larly  into  discussion, 
that  the  same  may  be  asserted  with 
not  less  truth,  with  respect  to  the 
amiy.  Finding  all  the  main  fea- 
tures of  our  national  strength  thus 
▼i^orotts  and  entire,  I  trust  tliey 
will  continue  to  administer  them 
Mpo[i  those  principles  by  which  they 


have  been  hitherto  preserved,  im- 
proved, and  upheld.  The  noble 
lord  has  done  himself  honour  by  the 
course  he  lias  pursued  in  his  pre- 
sen^  budget.  The  despondency  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  will  not,  I  trust, 
discourage  him. from  continuing  to 
tread  in  tlie  path  which  his  prede- 
cessor has  marked  out  for  him.  So 
If.ng  as  he  perseveres  in  doing  so, 
and  as  it  shall  be  the  principle  of 
the  government  to  maintain  with 
finnness  that  system  upon  which 
their  predeces«^ors  have  acted,  the 
noble  lord  will  find  me  not  im- 
anxious  to  smooth  his  difficulties* 
and  i'lclined  to  afford  him  my  cor- 
dial support. 

Mr.  Rose  maintained,  that  not- 
withstanding every  thing  which 
had  been  endeavoured  to  be  argued 
to  the  conrriiry,  tl)e  noble  lord  had 
certainly  violated  the  principle  of 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  as 
established  in  the  system  of  pro- 
posing to  the  house  of  commons 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  year> 
because  he  had  proposed  the  ways 
and  means  before  the  amount  of  the 
supplies  were  known,  which  must 
be  the  case  until  it  was  known  what 
our  army  was  to  be.  As  to  the 
taxes,  he  desired  to  be  understood 
as  not  intending  to  tlirow  any  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  government ; 
for  he  had  np  wisli  to  oppose  one 
of  them,  nor  should  lie  do  so  when 
the  bills  werebrouf^Ijtin;  he  thought 
it  right,  however,  that  the  noble 
lord  might  hear  what  he  had  to 
say  upon  them ;  then  lie  might 
turn  them  in  his  mind  in  the  course 
of  their  progress,  and  judge  how 
far  any  of  his  arfjumenti*  ought  to 
have  any  weight.  In  the  fir.«?: 
place,  the  tax  on  wine,  he  was 
confirmed,  would  not  produce 
wliat  it  was  estimated  at.  It  was 
proposed  to  be  m;ido  permanent 
for  the  war  bv  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  he 
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did  not  apply  it  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the^  d^bt,  although 
he   considered  it  as  m.ide  perma- 
nent as  a   mere  war  tax  ;  it  had 
increased  at  first,  but  it  had  fallen 
oiF ;  and  Jie  was  aware  it  would  not 
produce  what  it  w:is  tak^n  at.     He 
spoke  from  documents  which  could 
not  mislead  him  on  tho  subject; 
he  believed,  that  insre.id  dF  taking 
it  at  500,000/.  it  would  be  wiser  to 
take  it  at  300,000/.     The  tax  on 
iron  was  one  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
in  contemplation ;    but  it    would 
have  the  efL'ct  of  diminishing  the 
proJxice    of  other    articles.      He 
spoke  on  this  snhject  from  the  best 
information  ;  for  he  had,  under  the 
direction    of   Mr.    Pitt,   possessed 
h'n  self  of  information  from  every 
furnace  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
papers  were   at  the  service  of  thj 
noble  lord,    as   was    every  other 
information  he  possessed ;  for  his 
object  was  to  serve  his  country  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  not 
to  thwart  any  measures  taken  for  its 
support.  As  to  the  tax  on  appraise- 
ments, that  had  also  been  proposed 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  but  it  had  been  given 
tip  as  a  iliint^  likely  to  be  too  unpro- 
ductive  to  be  entertained.     With 
regard   to  the  tax    on  tea,   there 
^vere  really  serious  objections  taken 
to  it  by  Mr.  Pitt,  particularly  on 
the  lower  sorts  of  it,  for  it  was,  in 
general,    used  by  die   poorer  sort 
of  people,  and  this  he  knew  from 
personal  experience  ;  he  knew  that 
the  mass  of  the  poorer  classes  not 
only  took  tea  moming  and  evening, 
but  also  v'.Ty  often  for   their  din- 
ner, ;  and  tiiis  made  Mr.  Pitt  v-^-ry 
unwilling  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  taxation,   as  to  the  articles  of 
lower  prices  :  besides,  it  would  not 
be  an  easy  thing  to  find  the  lower- 
price  te^  in  the  warehouses,  as  they 
threw  it  about  without  seeming  to 
care  what  becjime  of  it  j  and  it  was 


not  injured  by  tossing  about»  as  tbd 
finer  teas  were,  so  that  a  great  deal 
of  smvj^^ling    would   take   place 
when  this  duty  was  imposed.     As 
to  the  article  of  tobacco,  it  would 
produce  a  great  deal  of  money, 
for  there  was  a  large  consumption 
.of  it ;  but  here,  again,  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  value  of  tiie 
article    itself  was    about   6^.  per 
pound ;  there  was  already  a  duty 
of  1;.  7(i-  on  it,  and  this  additional 
6J.  would  make  the  duty  four  times 
the  value  of  the  article ;  a  great 
tempta^tion  to  smuggling,  certainly  ; 
the  facility  to  which  was  the  great- 
er, as  it  was  an  irticle  easily  car-* 
ried   on  horseback.     There   were 
many  oiher  observations  which  he 
might  make  on  other  articles  of 
taxation  proposed    by    the  noble 
lord;  but   he    should  not    make 
them,  because  his  object  was  to 
lend  all  the   aid  in  his  power  to 
government,  instead  of    obstruct- 
ing it.    He  then  took  a  view  of  the 
sinking  fund,  of  which  he  gave  a 
clear  and  intelligent  history  in  a  few 
word>.     The  fi;st  person  who  ap- 
pli;:d  a  sinking  fund  to  the  finance 
of  this  conrttry  was  lord  Oxford, 
when  he  was   a  commoner;  and 
so   much  applause  attended  him 
for  that  measure,  that  in   his  pa- 
tent of  peerage  it  was  stated  that 
he  was  created  a  peer  for  it.     It 
ended,  however,  in  the  South  Sea 
bubble,  after  500,000/.  had   been 
laid  out  uponMt.     The  next  appli- 
cation of  a  sinking  fund  was   by 
sir    Robert  Walpole ;    but   after- 
wards he  delivered  it  up  in  time  of 
pe:^ce,  when  it  had  paid  one  million 
and  a  hidf.     But  die  real  sinking 
fund,    deserving  that  name,    was 
the  sinking  fund  of  Mr.  Pitt;  ie 
may  be  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  him.     It  was  said  by  the  right 
hon.    gentleman,    that  after    the 
American   war,    any  administra- 
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^n,  whatever  the  plans  of  policy 
it  might  have  entertahxed,  must 
have  adopted  a  sinking  fund.  He 
did  not  know  u'hat  any  administra- 
ti:ati.ir(  might  have  done  ;  but  this 
he  knew,  that  nobody  ever  did  it 
as  It  should  be  done  but  Mr.  Pitt* 
and  by  which  he  furnished  this 
country  with  a  pernwncnt  revenue, 
out  of  that  which  did  not  deserve 
the  name  of  a  revenue :  for,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  came  into  power,  tlie  fi- 
nances of  the  couiitiy  were  only 
just  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  debt,  leaving  nothing  for  any 
other  expenditure ;  and  in  two  years 
from  that  time,  which  was  from 
17^+  to  1786,  Mr.  Pitt  established 
a  sinking  fund  of  one  million,  which 
be  kept  sacred,  until  by  its  im- 
mense effect  every  man  had  become 
its  admirer.  Having  said  so  much 
on  those  topics,  he  should  make 
aa  observation  or  two  on  otliers, 
and  that  by  way  of  dispelling  all 
ideas  of  gloom  as  to  the  situation 
oi  our  affairs,  and  for  this  again 
vewere  indebted  to  Mr,  Pitt;  for, 
during  his  administration,  the  num- 
ber of  the  ships  taken  of  the  enemy 
by  as  are  actually  more  than  the 
whole  number  taken  before  that 
time,  since  the  Revolution,  not- 
withstanding the  wars  in  which  we 
had  been  engaged,  and  in  which 
we  had  acquired  so  much  glory, 
viz.  in  the  wars  of  king  -William — 
in  the  wars  of  queen  Anne — the 
warof  1 742 — the  seven  years'  war — 
the  American  wari  in  which  we 
gained  so  many  victories  against 
the  French  ;  and,  putting  them  all 
together,  they  will  not  amount  to 
what  had  been  done  in  the  admi- 
liistration  of  Mr*  Pitt,  in  which  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  men 
of  war  had  been  captured,  and  the 
possessions  of  the  French  had  been 
ukenin  the  East  and  We^t  Indies. 
Aknost  all  their  polonies  bad  be- 


come ours.  We  had  never  once 
been  defeated  in  anyone  eii^a.  e- 
ment,  but  had  been  victorious  every 
where,  onr  arms  triumph «int  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  All  this 
during  die  administration  of  Mr- 
Pi  t?  ;  and  all  this  while  too  our 
revenue  was  in  a  condition  infinitely 
more  fl:>arishing  than  ever,  and 
was  made  the  astonishment  of  tbo 
world,  as  weir  as  the  state  of  our 
trade  and  commerce;  andournavi* 
gation  extended  beyond  th*  exam- 
ple of  any  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  elobe.  He  said  these  things  as 
tlie  due  reward  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Hed^d 
not  say  that  the  situation  of  tlie 
present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was  not  ardous  ;  he  knew  it  was  so, 
but  it  should  not  b?  in^^reased  bj 
any  captious  opp)osition  by  him; 
on  the  contrary,  he  should  be  glad 
to  assist  him  in  every  thing  in  his 
power ;  and  l>e  believed  he  possessed 
some  information  which  must  be 
useful  to  that  ncb^e  lord  On  many 
of  the  topics  to  which  he  had  been 
alluding.  He  could  not,  however^ 
do  better  than  follow  the  system 
laid  down  for  him  by  his  predeces- 
sor in  office,  Mr.  Pitt.  He  wished 
the  present  administration  to  thrive; 
and  he  wished  that  at  the  end  of 
their  career,  whenever  that  mivnt 
be,  they  might  be  able  to  render 
to  their  country  as  good  an  ac- 
count of  their  labours -in  its  service 
as  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  and 
a  higher  honour  they  could  not 
obtaui :  that  they  might  obtain  it 
was  his  Iiearty  wish. 

Mr.  Johnston'*,  Mr.  Hiley  Adt 
dington  and  others,  entered  into  the 
discussion  ;  when  the  several  reso- 
lutions were  read  and  agreed  tOt 
and  leave  given  to  bring  m  bilh 
pursuant  thereto. 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
debates  on  the  intended  new  taxes^ 
lord  Henr^  Petty  abandoned  that 

on 
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j-iron,   and  proposed   in  Ken  venieiices  which  would  attend  tjie 

tme    on  private  breweries,  j^raiitingof  such  exemptions  under 

was  to  be  estimated  ni:cord-  ilie    properly  Ux.     He  tlierefii-e 

)  the  number  of  persons  In  concluded  with  moving  the  rcsola- 

fatwily,    and     in  proportion  tion. 

!  amount  of  a=sessed  taxes  In  a  committee  on  the  following 

each  housekeeper  paid.     On  day,  when  the  principle  of  the  cji- 

Ith  of  May  his  lordship  ex-  emptions  was  debated, 

d   the  natare  and  extent  of  Mr.  Hiisktssonasked  if  theallow- 

tended  impost,  which  was  op-  ance  was  meant  to  be  permanent, 

by  a  great  number  of  mcni-  or  temporary,  that  ts  to  say,  only 

md  on  the  6th  of  June  the  to  be  a  mitigation  of  the  severities 

;]lor  of  the  Mchet^ucr  gave  of  the  property  tax.    If  the  former, 

that  he  should  for  tlie  pre-  be  did  not  think  it  went  far  enough, 

[ive  up  the  idea  of  taxing  it  ought  to  extend  to  the  stamp  du- 

e    brewers,    and  propose   in  ties,  which  were  severely  felt.     If 

sid  an  addition  of  10/,  per  we' once  admitted  such  a  principle, 

n  the  ex'sting  assessed  taxes,  there  was  no  stopping  j  and  it  was 

the  house  was  resolved  into  absurd  to  think,  that  a  person,  com- 

mittee  on  the  following  day,  pelled  from  the  Imgeness  of  his  fa- 

dship   said  he  need  do  no-  milyto  keep  a  house,  die  taxes  of 

morf  than  state,    that  ac-  which  would  amount  to  more  than 

g  to  the  intimation  which  he  40/,  per  annum,  should  be  deprived 

il  ore  given,  it  was  proposed  of  the  benefit  of  theexemption  pro- 

;  U:t.  per  cent,  on  the  amount  posed ;  while  to  make  it  more  eSoc- 

asse^sed  taxes.     He  would  mal,  and  equally  available  to  all,  it 

ingly  move  a  resolution  to  would  be  necessarythat  a  particular 

fFect.     With   regard   to  the  law  should  he  enacted  for  every  fa- 

notinns  which  he  had  to  sub-  mily  in  the  kingdom, 

the  house,  it  related  to  the  I^rd  Henry  Petty  stated  that  ic 

tions  which  it  was  in  contem-  was  not  for  him  to  say,  whether 

1  to  allow  to  persons  haviag  the  relief  should  be  permanent,  or 

incomes  and  large  faniitles.  only  temporary ;  that  must  dejiend 

ibject  of  it  was  to  allow  a  on  the  opinion  of  the  house  at  a  fu- 

ion  <tf  ("our  per  cent,  for  eve-  ture  period.     He  estimated  this  al- 

Id,-  in  cases  of  assessment  lowance  at  200,000/. 

the  amount  of  40/,     as  far  Mr.Wilber1orreej.presaedhispre- 

ratio  extended,  which  would  ferencetothe  exemptions  now  pro- 

to  incomes  up  to  one  iJiou-  posedtoany  which  could  have  been 

ounds,  or  between  one  and  given  under  the  property  tax,  in  so 

ousand  pounds.  This  would  far  as  a  man  having  a  large  family 

:e  the  whole  of  the  escnip-  was    by  that  very    circumstance 

liat  could  have  been  claimed,  obliged  to  contribute  in  a  greater 

account,  under  the  proper-  degree  to  the  assessed  taxes. 

;  and  besides,  it   possessed  Lord  Holland  in  the  house  of 

vantage  of  b^ing  more  full,  peers,  on  the  21  si  of  April,  said  he 

I,  and  permanent,    the  ex<  had  'discovered  that  there  was  an 

ns  under  the  property-tax  informality  m  a  bill,  which  he  in- 

necessarily  temporary      By  tendedtopresentthatday,bywhich 

■am  heavoidedall  theincon-  he  was  precluded  from  bringing  ft 
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isL  He  stated  that  tt  was  a  bill  to 
aatfaorise  his  majesty  to  direct  the 
go?ernors  of^the  West  India  islands. 
From  time  to  time)  to  permit  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  cer- 
tain articles  to  and  from  the  Wes( 
Indies  in  American  vessels. 

11)e  dake  of  Montrose  observed, 
diat  the  question  which  the  noble 
lord's  bill  involved,  )vas  one  of 
'very  great  importance ;  it  was  not 
a  party  question,  but  one  which 
related  entirely  to  our  colonies  and 
our  shipping.  There  were  persons 
vho  intended  to  petition  the  house 
apon  this  subject,  and  on  that  ac«> 
count,  in  addition  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  question,  he  trusted  the 
noUe  lord  would  not  object  to  put 
of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
for  a  few  days.  He  intended  to 
move  for  papers  which  would  prove 
die  importance  of  the  trade  carried 
<n  by  this  country  for  the  supply 
of  the  West  Indies,  as  it  would 
appear  that  it  employed  upwards 
<^one  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
shipping  and  upwards  of  six  thou- 
sand seamen.  The  bill  was  after- 
wards brought  in,  and  carried 
through  all  the  stages  in  the  house 
of  lords;  but  when  it  was  sent 
down  to  the  commons,  it  was 
found  to  be  too  objectionable  in 
some  points  to  be  carried  into  a 
law.  It  was  accordingly  thrown 
out,  and 

Lord  Temple  moved,  on  the 
19lh  of  May,  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  similar  purposes,  wnich 
was  granted.  On  the  22d  his  lord- 
ship moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
tbe  house  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
conunittee  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  a  motion  for  leaffre  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  enable  his  majesty  in  council 
to  suspend,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  operation  of  the  navi- 
^on  laws  in  our  West  India 
islands,  and  to  permit  the  importa- 


tion of  certain  articles  Into  th9 
ports  thereof  in  American  ships. 

Mr.  Rose  spoke  against  the  mea« 
sure,  and  deprecated  any  proceeds 
ing  upon  it  in  the  absence  of  so 
many  commercial  gentlenien,whosQ 
interests  were  materially  at  stake. 

Mr.  Fox  said  the  question  did 
not  go  to  aflFect  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  or  the  commercial  in^ 
terests  of  any  body  of  men  in  it. 
Neither  did  it  repeal  any  part  of  the 
navigation  laws:  it  was  meant 
.merely  to  vest  that  power  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  king  in 
council  by  law,  which  had  for  uiir- 
teen  years  past  been  assumed  by 
the  governors  of  our  West  India 
islands,  without  law,  for  whioh  they 
had  incurred  high  responsibilityy 
namely  to  suspendfor  a  time, under 
the  pressure  ^f  inevitable  necessity, 
the  operation  of  the  navigation 
laws  in  favour  of  British  sliips.  The 
measure  now  proposed,  therefore, 
was  to  limit  the  power  in  safe 
hands  :  it  repealed  no  law,  it  sub* 
verted  no  principle,  and  would,  in 
fact,  do  no  more  than  guard  a  pri- 
vilege in  his  majesty's  hands,  whidi 
had  been,  for  a  series  of  years  past, 
exercised  by  West  India  governors, 
assumed  from  necessity,  and  for 
•which  they  had  been  uniformly^n- 
demnified  by  parliament* 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  a, 
committee :  and  after  a  debate  of 
some  length,  in  which  lord  Temple, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Fox,  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  others  took  a  part,  a  bill 
was  brought  in. 

On  Lhe  1 7th  of  June  lord  Temple 
moved  the  order  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill ;  and  upon  the 
motion  that  counsel  should  be 
heard  in  behalf  of  the  petitioners 
against  it, 

Mr.  Rose  said,  **  No  man  in  this 
house  rates  the  abilities  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  to 


me 
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Foi)  more  highly  than  I  and  lliat  is  completely  racindeilbr 

he  has  not  considered  this  this  measure.     I  will  bring  under 

i-ith  theattentron  itmerits.  theviewof tliecommitteeasshnnl^ 

[he  bill  under  consideration  as  I  can,  the  reg^latious  made  fjr 

0  law.  Iijs  true,  sir,  the  governing  the  trade  between  Great 
epeal"  dues  not  occur  in  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  the 
he  enactments  do  effeciu-  Apierican  states,  from  the  time  of 

eipressly  remove  all  the  the  separation  of  ilie  latter  from  the 

restraints  in  the  U!>vigi!;i;iii  former.      After   the   conclusion  of 

principle    of   which    was  the  Ameripan  war,  the  new  situa- 

;d  as  earlf  as  the  time  of  tion  in  which  ^ye  were  placed  by 

the  Second ;  further  regu-  tliis  event,  led  to  an  act  being  passed 

ere  made  for  the  benefit  of  in  1783,  to  enable  his  majest)-J>y 

shipping      in     subsequent  orders  in   council  to  make  regula- 

ill  that  of  Charles  theSe-  tions  for  carrying  on  the  trade  witli 

en  tie  system  was  brought  America,     under     the     authority 

■  its  present  state  of  pertcc-  whereof  a  proclamation  was  issued, 

ider  the  wiseand  provident  confining  the   trade   between  the 

ns  of  the  law  then  passed,  United  States  and  our  colonies  a 

1  power  has  grown  to  its  British  ship«  exclusively.  At  thai 
strength  ;  it  is  on  that  restriction  the  assembly  of  Jamaica 
I  contend,  po  permanent  and  the  West  India  proprietors  it 

1     should     suddenly     be  general,  ibecame  greatly  alarmed, 

; — the  distinction  between  and  made  Tively  and  strong  remon 

and  a  perpetual  suspension,  str.inces  to  the  council  against  it 

i  case,  will  be  found  to  be  urging  that  the  consequences  of  i{ 

nice  one.     The  act  of  the  must    be   ruinous    to  the  islands, 

Dharles  the  Second,  ch.  1^.  These   complaints    were    immedi 

that  nothing  shall  be  im-  ately  attended  to,  and  the  partie: 

no,  or  Mported  from,  the  were  fully  and  patiently  heard  be^ 

ns,  eicept  in  British  ships,  fore  the  committee  for  trade  ;  the] 

jf  forfeitmg  the  ships.  Sec.  were  permitted  to  produce  evidenci 

Under  this  bill  the  im-  as  long  as  they  had  any  to  o9er 

1  and  e:tportation  in  foreign  and  all  other  persons  were  eallet 

ito  and  from  our  islands  is  upon  who  were  thought  likely  t< 

d  I  but  we  are  told,  that  in  throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  b 

fact,  this  act  has  been  sus-  cludingmerchantsi-esidcntm  Grea 

rom  lime  to  time,  the  truth  Britain,  late  governors  in  America 

,  during  the  last  and  pre-  and  British  settlers  in  that  conntry 

,  partially  and  for  limited  This  inquiry,  conducted  with  thi 

,1  admit ;   but  that  was,  utmost  impartiality,  lasted  two  o 

,  done  under  a  severe  and  three  months,  and  ended  in  a  le 

ponsibility  of  the  governors  port  recommending  that  the  pre 

everal  islands,  who  were  clamation  confining   the  trade  t 

e  to  the  secretary  of  state  British  ships  should  be  enforced 

conduct,  and  on  whose  re-  It  could  indeed  have  no  other  ter 

tion  their  indemnity  from  mination,  as    it  was    satisfactorih 


tnt  depended;  there  was  proved  tothelordsthatthesupphe 
treasonable  security  again  St-  to  the  islands  might  be  reguWl; 
.^plicauoa  of  their  power,   fumisbed  in  these  ships  at  nodcrat 

prices 
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prices ;  artd  that  the  sale  of  ram 
would  not  tliercby  be  prejudiced. 
The  trade  ^vas  accordingly  so  car- 
ried on  from  that  year  (1784)  to 
1793,  without  the  slightest  incon- 
▼enience  having  been  experienced 
in  either  of  those  respects  by  the 
islands ;  they  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  lumber  and  provision  at 
roodcTcUe  prices,  and  ihey  found  a 
ready  and    fair  market  for   their 
ram  and  mela<ses.    We  are  told, 
however,  that  this  is  a  measure,  of 
absolute  necessity^    I  deny  that — 
It  is  also  denied  by  persons  much 
more  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  on  the  point  than  any  of 
us  in  tljis  committee.     What  is  it 
then  we  ask  ?  Not  that  our  opinion 
shall  at  once  be  acted  upon,  but 
that  an  inquiry   shall  be  had   to 
prove  who  is  right,  and  that  a,  de- 
termioation  may  be  taken  conform- 
ably thereto.     I  will  undertake  po- 
sitirely  that  such  an  inquiry  shall 
he  gone  through  in  four  or  five 
diys,  at  the  utmost*  before  a  com- 
mittee up  stairs,  which  would  not 
delay  the  progress  of  the  bill  a  sin- 
gle hour;  if  Uiat  shall  be  granted, 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  it 
will  be  proYfed  to  demonstration 
that  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
noble  duke  before  alluded  to,  and 
myself,  respecting  a  regular  supply 
to  the  islands  in  British  ships,  is  a 
correct  one;  there  are  merchants 
of  the  liighcst  respectability,  and 
shipowners,  who  are  ready  to  em- 
hark  in  circuitous  trade  from  hence 
to  America,  the  West  Indies,  and 
home,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  as- 
sured of  convoys,  if  this  bill  shall 
he  dropped — tliat  can  be  proved  be- 
fore a  committee.  •  Will  you  then 
refuse  to  men  entitled  to  every  at- 
tention that  can  be  shown  to  them, 
the  opportunity    ot    establishing 
these  facts  by  proof,  when  no  pos- 
iihle  incoDTenienctf  can  arise  from 


your  doing  so  ?  I  believe  there,  is 
no  instance  of  an  inquiry  being  re- 
fused in  such  a  case:  what  then 
will  be  thought  of  our  proceedings 
if  we  should  shut  our  doors  against 
such  petitioners  as  are  now  before 
us,  who  tell  us  we  are  about  to 
adopt  a  measure  as  injurious  to  the 
country,  as  it  must  be  ruinous  to 
them  ;  and  that  if  we  withhold  our 
hands,  their  ships,  now  rotting  by 
the  waUs,  will  find  profitable  em- 
ployment? Has  this  been  a^ked 
for  ?  If  by  any  body,  let  us  know 
by  whom.  It  is  true,  since  the 
bill  cam."  into  the  house,  some 
West  In^iia  gentlemen  expressed 
an  approbation  of  it ;  but,  if  an 
inquiry  is  granted,  the  petitioner^ 
imdertake  to  show  to  those  gen- 
tlemen that  they  could  not  suC 
fbr  by  the  navigation  laws  being 
enforced,  that  they  would  send 
out  ships,  and  settle  correspond- 
ences to  ensure  a  regular  and  am- 
ple supply  for  the  islands*  which 
would  ensure  increased  means  for 
bringing  home  the  crops ;  whereas 
it  is  notorious  that  for  want  of  a 
sufficiency  of  ships  in  the  trade, 
more  than  twenty'thousand  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  were  left  in  Jamaica 
in  the  last  years,  and  great  quan- 
tities in  the  leeward  islands.  Can 
his  majesty's  ministers,  under  such 
circumstances  as  tliese,  refuse  an. 
inquiry  ?  I  cannot  be  less  anxious 
than  the  noble  lord,  or  any  other 
member,  that  there  should  be  no 
uncertainty  or  fluctuation  in  the 
supplies  to  the  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  I  have  as  deep  an  interest 
there,  in  proportion  to  my  whole 
fortune,  as  most  men  in  ihiis  coun- 
try ;  many  of  my  nearest  connec- 
tions have  also  considerable  pro- 
perty in  them :  that  concideration, 
however,  cannot  turn  my  attention 
from  other  interests  both  of  a  public 
and  private  nature :  but  let  me  not 

be 
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itood  to  take  any  great  me-  gratui^nslr  to  America  an   im- 

lelfinthatrespectjbecause  portai^t  point,  which  it- seems  she 

tig  under  a  conviction  that  has  dot  even  asked  for,  either  su  a 

ds  would  be  as  reeularly  mafter  of  right  or  of  favour,  and 

ill  supplied  in  Britiui  ships,  which  it  is  more  our  interest  no^v 

re  now  e*en  in  time  of  war,  thin  i[  ever  before  was  to  withhold 

fs  can  be  furnished.     In  from  her.     The  noble  lord  has  bold 

eacc  nobody  can  doubt  it  us,  that  although  the  principleof  the 

ince  has  put  that  matter  navigattqrl^w  wasa  wise  one  When 

ly  o^c  of  doubt.     I  trust,  it  was  passed,  it  has  ceased  to  be 

,  the  h on. gentleman  (Mr.  so  ;  and  that  many  instances  may 

1  reconsider  his  opinion  of  occur  in  which  it  may  be  expedient 

ible  necessity  for  relaiing  to  depart  from  it.     I  am  inclined  tc» 

;;ation  laws  in  peace,  as  the  thint,  however,  that  his  lordship 

ition  of  it  may  do  incalcu-  has  taken  up  that  opinion  from  some 

:hief  if  uncontradicted.  If  recent  pubhcations,  in  which  there 

to  the  effect  likely  to  be  -xe  confident  assertions  founded  on 

1  by  this  measure  to  our  false  facts.     One  of  the  authors  I 

al  colonies,  we  shall  not  allnde  to  has  told.jou,  tliat  it  is 

;round  of  objections  weak-  good  to  employ  foreign  ships  in 

system  which    has    been  war,  that  vi^  may  have  our  own 

since  178+,  has  been  near-  seamen  for  the  navy.      Can  that 

chievons  to  these  as  to  our  gentleman  tell  us  where,  in  such 

in ;  instead  of  advancing  case,  will  be  found  a  nursery  for 

1  cultivation,  as  they  were  raising  seamen  to  man  our  fleets  ia 
iviously  to  that  time,  that  future  i  The  largest  proportion  of 

checked,  and  their  trade  your  seamen  certainly  come  from 

West  Indies  has  fallen  off  the  merchant's  service  ;  and  if  yon. 

sidcrably,   as  appears  by  dry  up  that  source,  you  will  here- 

mts  on  your  table.     Tliis  after  find  the  inconvenience  of  it, 

2  more  serious,  and  should  and  will  probably  recur  to  a  due 
ore  guarded  against,  as  in  observance  of  your  navigation  laws, 
t  of  a  breach  with  Ame-  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  derive 
1  on  our  remaining  settle-  any  advantage  from  your  doing  so. 
n  the  continent  U^at  the  ISut  however  important  as  nurseries 
lies  must  principally  rely  for  seamen  the  shipping  of  Great 

supplies.     In  American  Britain  and  of  her  colonies  is,  it  is 

■rs,  loud  complaints  have  not  exclusively  to  that  we  are  to- 

leof  our  navigation  laws  look  for   resources;    the  fisheries 

een  enforced  as  acts  of  in-  both  at  home  and  on  the  coasts  of 

ind  it  is  notorious  tliere  is  our  continental  colonies,  as  well  as 

»sion  of  this  sort  in  the  at  Newfoundland,  are  very  esten- 

tatesj  this  is  surely  not  the  sive  and  important  sources;  a  doe 

icrefore  for  abandoning  the  encouragement  given  tothem  might 

of  them.     I  am  consent  be  essentially  useful,  and  afford  an- 

can  rationally  doubt  this,  other  reason  for  a  due  observance  of 

isiders  with  attention   the  the  navigation  laws.     My  reason 

ituauonof  ihiscountryand  for  believing  that  British  ships  can 

at  the  present  moment,  carry  all  the  articles  which  our  co- 

howevcr,  about  to  give  up  loniei  may  want,  arises  from  very 
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long  and  laborions  inquiries  which  pcatedly  violated.  This  was  rather 
I  have  made  from  ship-owners  both  an  extraordinary  complaint :  but  he 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  West  would  beg  to  know  how  those  go- 
Indies,  and  others  who  are  best  vemors  could  be  judges  of  what 
qualiixed  to  give  information  upon  was  transacting  in  this  country  with 
the  subject ;  I  am  prepared  even  to  respect  to  the  supply  of  those 
enter  on  the  detail  as  to  the  times  islands,  or  how  they  could  know 
^iica  they  should  sail  from  this  what  cargoes  were  shipped,  or  what 
coontry,  take  in  their  lading  in  convoys  were  upon  the  seas  from 
America,  Sec,  &c. ;  but  \i  is  unne-  tliis  country  for  their  accommoda- 
ccssary  to  trouble  the  house  with  tion,  when,  upon  the  slightest  ap- 
these  particulars :  I  will  establish  pearaace  of  exigency,  they  should 
ifce  whole  clearly  before  a  commit-  be  importuned  to  throw  open  their 
tee,  if  I  am  allowed  to  go  to  one.  ports  to  American  vessels,  for  the 
1  ^^ill  undertake  to  prove  that  the  attainment  of  supplies.  Under  ihis 
planters  would  be  regularly  sup-  bill  it  would  become  the  duty  qf 
plied  with  all  they  want  as  early  as  his  majesty's  ministers  vigilantly  to 
^lall  be  necessary,  and  at  an  extra  anticipate,  and  timely  to  provide 
expense  not  exceeding  two  per  for,  the  necessities  of  those  islands; 
cent,  on  the  freight.  I  have  only  and  it  would  be  time  enough  for  the^ 
to  add,  that  in  tne  event  of  hurri-  governors  to  assume  the  responsibi- 
canes,  or  other  unforeseen  emer-  Iity  of  the  navigation  laws,  when 
gencies,  the  governors  must  una-  the  negligence  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
voidably  have  the  same  discretion-  nisters  should  place  them  in  an 
ary  power  to  open  the  pous,  that  emergency  that  should  warrant  such 
the  government  of  this  country  al-  an  assumption..  As  to  the  other 
ways  exercises  in  such  cases  at  ^neral  topics  upon  which  the  bill 
borne/'  had  already  been  so  frequently  op- 
Lord  Temple  thought  it  rather  posed,  it  appeared  to  him  that  they 
hard,  after  the  subject  of  this  bill  had  been  amply  refuted,  and  it  was 
had  already  been  so  thoroughly  de-  unnecessary  tor  him  to  detain  the 
bated,  and  after  the  house  had  house  with  offering  any  further  ar- 
agreed  that  the  petitioners  against  guments  upon  the  subject. 
the  bill  should  be  heard  by  their  Sir  Charles  Price  opposed  the 
counsel  that  day,  that  those  gentle-  bill,  and  observed  that,  after  the 
men  should  have  no  counsel  ready,  fullest  investigation  he  hud  been 
3xul  that  those  who  brought  forward  ablorogive  it,  if  it  passed  into  a 
the  biU  should  now  be  called  upon  law,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
to  withdraw  it,  and  to  let  the  regu-  shipping  and  carrying-trade  of  this 
IttioQ  it  proposed  stand  merely  country,  and  would  transfer  our 
npon  the  spur  of  exigency.  The  maritime  importance,  with  our 
^nplaint  urged  by  the  ship-owners  sailors  and  ship-builders,  to  Ame- 
was,  that  the  protection  of  their  rica. 

tights  under  the .  navigation-act,  8ir  W.  Curtis  opposed  the  bill, 
should  be  placed  exclusively  under  and  maintained  that  t)ie  West  India 
the  direction  of  his  majesty,  in  coun-  islands  were  regularly  and  sufli- 
^1*  instead  of  being  \e£t  at  the  dis-  ciently  supplied  fr6m  this  country, 
ttttionofthe  governors  of  the  West  He  disliked  the  bill,  because  it  de- 
India  islands,  where  it  had  hitherto  clarcd  that  we  could  not  in  time  of 
^  cfcct  remained,  and  been  so  re-  war  supply  our  West  India  colo- 
nies. 
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iMes.     He>  on  the  part  of  the  ship*  to  be  mentioned  with  his  upon  znf 

ping  incerest  of  London,  pledged  commercial  question,  I  catrnot  for« 

himself  that,  if  this  bill  wore  de-  bear  from  remarking,  that  this  is 

parted  from,  they  would  employ  only  opinion  against  opinion*  and 

their  capi:alt  and  the  shipping  they  judgment  agamst  judgment ;  not 

possessed,  which  were  at  present  mine  against  his,  for  that  I  should 

rotting',  in  carrying  on  this  trade,  not  have  the  presumption  to  state. 

Sir  iFrancis  Banng  denied  that  but  the  opinion  of  great,  intelligent, 

British  merchants  Could  be  found  and  wealthy  merchants  of  this  city» 

ready  to  supply  the  colonies  in  tlie  against  the  opinion  of  the  worthy 

way  the  hon.  baronet  who  spoke  baronet.     Tnese  mercliants,   thus 

last  had'stattd.     They  could  not  qualified  to  judge,  give  this  pledge 

do  so  on  account  of  the  very  great  of  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  their 

expense.     They  must  have  tliree  conviction,  that  they  declare  them-- 

voyjiges:— one  from  this  country  selves  ready  and  willing  to  embark 

to  America  in  ballast ;  the  second,  in  this  very  trade,  and  risk  their 

trcn;  America  to  the  West  Indies,  interests  on  its  success :  and  I  am 

with  a  cargo    comparatively  no-  confident,   that  however  valuable 

thing,  and  which  the  Ircight  would  and  deservedly  eminent  the  opinion 

exceed  in  value  by  five  or  six  times  of  the  worthy  baronet  is  upon  this 

the  amount ;  and  from  this  second  subject,  yet  the  house  must  feel, 

Toyage  he  believed  there  was  hardly  that  it  would- be  too  much  defe- 

ever  an  ir.£.tance  of  a  vessel  return-  rence  to  be  paid  to  any  opinion  ;  and 

ing  to  tjiis  country.  I  am  persuaded,    that  no  person 

Mr.  Perceval  said — I  apprehend  would  be  more  sorry  than  the  wor- 

that  after  all  that  caTt  be  ejected  thy  baronet  himself,  that  such  de* 

the  house  will  upon  reflection  be  of  ference  ^ould  be  paid  to  his,  if  the 

opinion,  thai  there- will  still  remain  house  should  rest  so  far  satisfied 

objections  in  principle,  which  will  with  the  authority  of  that  opinion^ 

render  it  extremely  unwise  to  pass  as  to  preclude  any  body  of  men  in 

this  bill  in  any  shape  whatever.  An  this  country  from  having  a  foil  in* 

bor..  baronet  under  the  gallery  (sir  vestigation  of  a  subject  so  interest- 

^            F.  Baring),    whose   aiuhoiity  on  ing  to  them,  before  any  final  deci- 

i            mercantile  subjects  stands,  in  this  sion  upon  it  was  adopted.     What  I 

house  as  well  as  every  where  else,  wish  is,  that  tliis  point  onay  be-  in- 

f             extremely  high,  has  given  us  to  un»  vestigated  by  a  committee  nomt- 

dcrstand,  that  he  is  decidedly  of  nated  by  this  house,  in  order  that 

opinion,    tliat  the  ship-owners  of  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  between 

this  country  who  oppose  the  bill  are  the  two  opposite  opinions,  and  to 

desiring  to  have  the  niono]>oly  of  a  determine  whether  tliose  who  are 

trade  which,  if  they  had  tliat  mono-  concerned  in  the .  trade,-  who  are 

poly,  they  could  not  carry  on  ;  that  acquainted  with  it,  who  are  dis- 

the  trade  which  they  s^k,  and  which  posed  to  embark  their  property  and 

they  say  they  are  ready  and  eager  to  their  interests  in  it,  have  formed 

'            enter  into,  is  actually  impracticable,  the  true  opinion »-  or  whether  the 

Now,  sir,  with  all  the  respect  and  hon.  baronet  is  right  in  his  ?  Now^ 

deference  which  I  most  unfeignedly  sir,  I  do  think  that  this  house  can 

feel- for  the  opinion  of  that  worthy  hardly  do  otherwise  than  grant  the 

baronet,  and  without  pretending  to  request;  it  is  only  to  follow  ^at 

have  an  opinion  of  my  own  worthy  course  which  is  cpnsistent  with  die 

'  well- 
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^elUunderstood  practice  of  this 
kouse,  constituting  as  it  were  a  part 
of  its  character,  the  practice  of  giv- 
ing a  ready  hearing  tg  every  thing 
that  can  be  ofiered  upon  any  sub- 
ject which  is  before  them ;  and 
more  especially  on  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  best  interests 
of  oar  trade  and  navigation  as  tliis 
is.  We  are  entitled,  and  that  from 
the  admissions  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
sun  who  spoke  last*  to  say  that  this 
bill  is  at  present  liable  to  a  varietv 
of  constructions,  that  it  *  is  full 
of  errors  and  defects,  and  mi^ht,  if 
passed  in  its  present  shape,  most 
mischievously  affect  our  tr;ide  in  the 
West  Indies.  That  admission  in- 
deed, of  itself,  I  should  have  ima- 
paed,  might  have  been  %  tolerably 
good  reason  why  the  hill  shoa^l 
BOC  go  through  the  house  in  haste ; 
bat  we  are  told  that  the  bill  itself 
provides  that  it  is  nev^.-  to  be  acted 
upon,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
thinks  there  is  great  weight  in  that 
circnmstance*  It  is  that  which 
leems  particularly  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  passing  of  this  bill,  that  the 
power  given  to  the  privy  council  is 
guarded  by  the  proof  which  they 
«e  required  to  have  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  acting  before  they  put  it  into 
execution ;  that  they  must,  there- 
fore, before  they  give  any  direc- 
tions or  instructions  diat  any  thing 
^Kwld  be  done  in  this  matter,  malce 
^  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  that 
siinisters  will  not  act  blindly  under 
the  discretion  when  they  posse2>s  it. 
The  hon.  gentleman,  from  his  con- 
^nce  in  the  presei\t  admlnistra- 
tkm,  may  be  disposed  to  give  these 
powers^  in  full  trust  thut  they  vill 
tt&e  theA«with  this  discretion*  Bat, 
^tbefqre  this  hpuse  gives  the  power 
to  the  privy  coiuicil,  that  i$,  to  the 
present  ministeit,  which  U^is  bill  is 
calculated  to  gite  the%  I  oould 
1S0& 


have  wished. that  those  ministers 
had  shown  some  dispo«.iLt()n  not  to 
make  an  unnecess.iry  and  inconsi- 
derate use  of  it ;  that  siic^i  direc- 
tions as  they  irfight  give  Wo'.iid  only 
be  from  time  to  ti.ile,  a>>  the  ex- 
igency of  the  case  may  require; 
and  that  they  would  so  giundodly 
conduct  tliemselves  as  to  be  ab^-•  in 
correct  their  eiTjr>,  if  they  sliould 
find  out  that  their  conduct  was  vntu 
neous ;  at  least  it  mi;^'ht  be  require  J, 
that  the)'  should  have  done  noth-ng 
from  which  the  contrary  disposition 
might  be  inferred ;  that  they  would 
have  taken  no  step  without  making 
some  inquiry  into  the  prudence  of 
it ;  that,  above  all,  they  should  have 
made  no  order  on  tlie  subject  mai- 
ter  of  a  bill  which  tliey  intende  J  to 
bring  into  parliament,  be.^cr-*  the 
sense  of  parliament  had  been  taken 
on  it;  and  that  they  would  not  have 
made  any  order  whatever  upon  this 
subject  at  any  time,  under  any  pre- 
tence,  for  an  unlimited  period ; — dii* 
is  what  might  have  been  expected 
My  impression,  bir,  of  the  whole  of 
the  bill  is  most  undoubtedly,  that 
it  is  perfectly  impolitic  and  unjubti- 
fiable,  because  it  is  perfectly  Unne- 
cessary. The  authors  of  the  mea- 
sure, indeed,  found  it  upon  necessi- 
ty. They  tell  us  their  reason  i\)v 
introducing  it,  is  to  afford  necessary 
relief  to  the  colonies  to  save  them 
from  starving,  and  to  enab'le  us  and 
them  to  profit  by  their  p:  o  Juco.  If 
it  were  necessaiy  for  thcsJ  objjct'*, 
I  should  indeed  ajjjree  that  these 
objects  would  justify  it  ;  biit  it  is 
demon^trible,  nay,  it  is  dcmrn- 
St  rated,  that  it  is  not  P'-cevSiryfor 
them,  thiy  are  atlainid;  I'Miy  have 
been  secured  by.  the  system  as  it  at 
present  prevails,  and  which  has 
been,  acted  upon  during  the  p'vsent 
waj.  Irt**all  the  hibtory  of  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  its-ems  to 
me,  therefore,  there. is  no  parallel 

111  i# 
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to  this  measure.    1  know  of  no*    ance&tors,    and    recoimnendec!  t(f 
thine;  equal  to  the  character  of  in-    our  regard  and  Teneraiion  from 
considerate  improvidence  and  im>    the  benefits  which  we  hare  unw 
policy  which  attaches  to  it.    We    formly  derived  from  it ;   benefits 
are  all  agreed  that  the  system  of   which  other  nations  are  endeitvonr- 
tlie  navigation  laws  is  most  ^ssen-    mg  to  grasp  from  us»  and  which 
tial  to  our  ereatness  and  our  ex*    such  measures  .as  these  wiH  tend  to 
istence,  and  should  not  be  broken    ffing  into  thefr  hands.    Str,  these 
in  upon  but  in  cases  of  grave  ne-    are  serious  considerations  >  and   if 
cessity:  yet  the  noble  lord's  0"w-ti    ever  there  was  a  period  when  the 
statement,  his  own  argument  to    poh'cy  of  such  a  measure  as  this 
prove  that  necessity,  shows  that  it    could  be  particularly  doubtful  in 
IS  unnecessary,    distinctly    proves    point  of  time,  the  present  is  that 
that  no  such  bill  is  required.    The    period.    The   world  supposes,  at 
house  would   do  well  to  consider    least,  that  there  are  at  this  moment 
the  doubt  expressed  bv  the  right    many  serious  points,  points  of  the 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox),    greatest  delicacy,  connected  with 
whether  the  provision  of  this  bill    our  colonial  monopoly,    and  our 
will  not  rcqurie  to  be  extended  even    belligerent  rights,  As  affecting  our 
to  a  time  of  peace  ;  that  is  to  me,    navigation  system,  depending  bc- 
bir,  a  most  alarming  doubt  coming    tween  us  and  America.      What 
from  such  a  quarter.     It  is  true,    can  be  the  prudence,  then,  at  this 
indeed,  he  stated  no  fixed  opinion    time,    of  adopting    any  measure 
upon  the  subject ;  but  he  stated  his    >^hich  shall  show  diat  our  princi- 
mind  to  be  m  doubt  npon  it :  and    pies  of  policy,  whether  respecting 
if  his  mind  doubts  whether  the  po-    our  colonial  or    our    belligerent 
Jicy  of  this  measure  would  not  be    rights  as  connected  with  our  navi* 
api)licable  to  a  time  of  peace,  we    gation  system,  hang  in  any  degree 
can  have  but  very  little  nope  that    more  loosely  about  us  tnkn  uiey 
he  or  any  of  his  colleagues  will    did  at  any  former  period  ?    What- 
conbcnt  to  institute  an  inquiry  into    ever  may  be  the  sentiments  of  go- 
ihe  possibility  of  dispensing  with    vemment  on  the  measures  which 
it  during  war.     The  house  will  do    may  arise  out  of  these  points  so 
well  to  consider  that  it    is  now    under  discussion,  whatever  may  be 
called  upon   to  adopt  a  measure,    tlie  disposition  or  the  determina- 
the  principle  of  which  is  to  lega-    lion  of  his  majesty's  government 
lizc  the  suspension  of  tlwt  system    on  the  subject  of  them  ;  if,  con- 
of  navigation  law  which  has  long    trary  to  every  state  policy  whick 
been  felt,  not  only  in  this  house    has  always  guided  us,  our  govern- 
but  out  of  it,  not  only  in  this  country    meiit  is  about  to  make  concessions 
but  out  of  it,  notanlyin  Europe    (which   I  trust  is  not  the  case» 
but  over  all   the  globe,  to  have    though  1  fear  it  is)  on  the  subject 
been  the  foundation  of  all  our  na-    of   that    main  bulwark    of    out 
val  power,  of  our  real  strength,    strength,  and  foundation  of  otnr* 
of  gU  our  greatness,  from  wfiich    power,  our  navigation    laws  and 
is  derived  otir  glory ;    which  has    our  colonial  system,  policy  requires 
made  us  what  we  are,  the  envy  and    that  they  should  not  betray  a  less 
admiration  of  the  world ;  a  system    regard  for  those  laws,  and  for  that 
adopted  and  foUpwed  up  by  tlie    system,  than  was  felt  by  our  an- 
wisdpm  of  our  most  enlightened    cestors.    For  dicy  \s'fll  render  the 

sacrifice 
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l^tcrifice  which  they  may  be  pre- 
pared to  make,  of  less  value,  by 
shoving  the  light  estimation  in 
which  they  hold  what  they  con- 
cedcy  and  will  purchase  less  re* 
tarns  of  gratitude  or  other  consi- 
derations for  what  they  sacrifice. 
But  if,  on  the  contraryy  this  system 
of  oar  policy  is  intended  to  be  up- 
lield ;  it  at  the  time  we  insist  upon 
upholding  it  we  appear  by  our  con* 
duct  to  undervalae  it,  our  adhe* 
tence  will  be  attributed  to  our 
pride,  to  our  obstinacy,  to  our  111. 
win,  to  any  thing,  in  short,  but 
those  true  principles  of  just  and 
rational  policy  on  which  alone  our 
detennination  to  adhere  to  it  ought 
to  appear  to  rest. 

Tne  attorney  general  replied  to 
Mr*  Perceval ;  after  which  Mr* 
Canning,  in  a  very  long  and  ela* 
borate  speech^  gave  a  decided  op- 
po^tion  to  the  measure.  Dr.  Lau- 
rcDce  and  sir  John  Newport  spoke 
in  defence  of  it;  when  the  house 
diTided,  and  the  bill  was  xiead  a 
second  time. 

When  lord  Temple  moved  the 
third  reading  on  the  8th  of  July, 

Sir  Charles  Price  tliought  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  opportunity  of 
rotating  hts  objections  to  the  bilL 
He  said  that  from  all  his  commu- 
nications with  West  India  men-' 
chants  and  planters,  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  of  Canada,  and 
slso  with  the  ship-owners  of  this 
coasitry,  he  thought  the  present 
btU  hostile  to  the  interests  of  our 
conmerce.  He  had  been  informed 
by  American  merchants  that  not 
less  than  one-third,  and  even  one- 
iudf,  of  the  sailors  navigating 
American  ships  were  British-born 
objects.  The  present,  therefore, 
Was  not  the  time  to  discourage  our 
shippiiig  and  navigation  interests, 
^to  drire  still  more  of  our  se»- 
i&eaintv  Americaxi  service.    For 


some  time  afcer  the  first  suspension 
of  the  navigation  Uws  in  1793^ 
the  vessels  and  ship-owners  were 
fully  employed  as  transports,  so 
that  suflicient  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  navigation  of  the 
country;  but  since  this  resource 
had  ceased  the  shipping  interest 
had  declined,  and  he  could  state, 
that  in  1S02  there  was  not  less  than 
a  hundred  of  these  ships  with  a 
broom  at  the  mast-head;  which 
fully  showed  the  distressed  situa- 
tion of  the  ship-owners.  On  these 
and  various  grounds,  he  moved 
that  instead  of  the  word  **  now" 
the  words  "  this  day  three  months" 
be  inserted  in  the  inotion. 

Mr.  Broderiok  seconded  this  mo- 
tion, which  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Bourne,  Mr.  Mainwaring,  sir 
Wm.  Curtis,  and  lord  De  Bla- 
quiere.  Sir  Wm.  Young  and  lord 
Temple  opposed  it ;  and  the  latter 
stated  that  addresses  were  pouring 
in  from  every  quarter,  indicative 
of  the  existing  necessity,  and  he 
trusted  gentlemen  would  no  lon|;er 
deny  what  was  so' obvious  and  pal- 
pable.    Upon  this 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  entered  his 
solemn  protest  against  the  princi- 
ple of  tne  bill ;  *«  I  wish,"  says  he 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  "  if  ministers  do  not  mean 
to  use  this  bill  for  the  unwise  and 
mischievous  purposes  to  which  its 
powers  may  be  applied,  that  they 
would,  at  least  for  the  present, 
calm  the  public  apprehensions  by 
relinquishing  it,  and  sufF^^r  matters 
to  proceed  as  they  have  done  for 
years,  without  any  inconvenience 
or  danger.  It  cannot  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  administer  a  li- 
mited and  temporary  aid  to  the 
islands.  If  it  is  meant  to  bt 
pushed  further,  wli^h  the  extent 
of  its  provision's  justifies  us  in  ap- 
.   L  2  prehending. 
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prdiending,  it  is  a  fraud  on  par-  yerj    elaborate    argumexft,    con* 
liament  thus  coTertly-  lo  effect  it.  tended  that  this  bill  went  to  grant 
Without  a  nwre  visible  necessity,  a  power  in  favour  of  American 
so  much  power  ought  not  to  be  shipping,  which  cannot  be  granted 
surrendered  to  his  majesty's  minis-  to  that  of  our  own  country ;  and 
ters,  nor  so  many  great  interests  he  demanded   if  it  were  possible 
be  alarmed  with  respect  to  their  that  such  a  power  could  be  con* 
nearest  concerns.     I  certainly  can-  ceded  by  a  British  parliament,  and 
not  justify  myself,  venerating  as  whether  ministers  were  aware  of 
I  have  been  taught  to  do  the  na-  the  meaning  of  the  bill  under  dis* 
vigation  laws  of  the  country,  un-  cussion.     "  I  have  shown/*  said 
necessarily  placing  such  vital  inter-  the  learned  gendeman,  **  the  dan- 
ests  at  the  mercy  of  any  govern-  ger  of  assenting  to  any  measure  of 
ment  whatever ;  and  I  least  of  all  Siis  kind  without  inquiry  f  I  have 
am  disposed  so  to  place  them  at  the  shown  that  it  is  different  from  znj 
present  moment,    after  the  senti*  measure  that  ever  was  yet  adopted 
ments  that  have  beon  expressed,  in  parliament ;  I  have  shown  that 
and  the  opinions  it  is  to  1)e  prcsum-  no  situation  in  i^hich  this  country 
ed  are  entertained.      I   trust  th«  can  be  placed    can  ever  require 
house  will  retain  those  laws  under  such  power  to  be  given  to  any  body 
its  own  immediate  protection,  as  of  men  in  it ;  I  have  shown  the  in* 
the    source  of  our  greatness,  the  tolerable  insult  which  it  ofierft  to 
surest  preservative  of  our  power,  the  British  shipping  by  placing  it 
and  the  best  bulwark  of  the  Bri-  below  that  of  a  foreign  state  y  I 
tish  empire,"  have  shown, the  ruin  which  will  at- 
Lord   Henry  Petty,    in    reply,  tend  an  attempt  to  put  in  force 
maintained  that  the  naval  superio-  any  thing  iike  the  extent  of  its  pro- 
rity  of  this  country  depended  et-  visions.     Is  it,  then,  after  all  this, 
sentially  on  the  prosperity  of  the  is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  a  British 
West  India  islands.     This   plan  house  of  parliament,  not  to  de- 
was  most  conducive  to  their  advan-  ttroy  the  best  interests  of  the  Bri- 
tage,  and  therefore  must    contri-  tish  empire  by  destroying  its  navi- 
bute  to    support    that    maritime  gation,  and   that  without  the   re- 
strength  which  could  not  be  too  gularity  of  inquiry  ?    Sir,  if  ever 
high^  estimated,   and  could  not  there  was  a  time  in  which  it  was 
be  too  zealously  maintained.  Then  the  duty  of  parliament  to  guard 
it  was  objected  that  a  secret  would  against  the  introduction  of  tliese 
be   discovered  by  America,    that  destructive    principles,   by   which 
the  existence  of  our  colonies  de-  the  navigation  laws  are  threatehed 
pended  on  her  aid.     It  was  no  se-  with  annihilation,  and  more  par- 
cret,  he  said,  that,   after  thirteen  ticularly  against  giving  any  person 
years  experience  afforded  to   that  in  the  state  the  power  of  produ« 
continent,  the  assistance  of  Ame-  cing  that  effect,  the  present  mo- 
rica  was  useful  to  our  colonies;  mentis  the  very  time;  and  I  think 
and  if  promoting  this  intercourse  that  the   necessity   of  caution    is 
could  receive  from  America  any  considerably  increased  by  the  very 
conciliatory  construction,  this  was  arguments  vrhich  have  been  urged 
not  an  objection  but  a  motive  for  tn-support  of  this  bill.    Good  God ! 
the  bill.  sir,  what  has  been  the  ground  on 
The  master  q£  the  rolls,    in  a  w^ich  this  bill  has  been  defended  f 

Ministers 
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Ministers  are  determined,  it  seems, 
to  carry  every  thing  by  storm ;  for 
diej  do  not  reason  on  the  wisdom 
or  d)e  policy  of  the  biH,  bnt  they 
recommend  it  to  tliis  British  house 
of  parliament  by  showing  that  it  is 
of  the  saRie  kind  as  other  acts  of 
hostility  which  have,  at  different 
times,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, been  committed  against 
the  navigation  laws  of  this  coun- 
try! I  siy,  that  if  this  bill  pass 
inco  a  law,  a  foundation  will  have 
been  laid«  by  which  ministers  may 
come  to  pariianient  with  any  claim 
which  the  intoxication  of  success- 
W  power  may  dictate  or  sug- 
gest/' 

The  attorney  general  replied, 
and  contended  that  it  went  merely 
to  place  under  the  control  of  his 
ttaje^tf,  in  council,  and  by  law, 
a  practice  which,  for  thirteen  years 
Pist,  had  been  uniformly  assumed 
hj  the  governors  of  the  West  In- 
<Iia  islands,  without  law,'  and  up- 
on die  presumption  of  future  in- 
demnity. He  contended  also,  that 
it  was  the  self -same  principle  of 
control,  and  discretionary  power 
of  dispemiiig  with   the   rigour  of 


• 

the  navigation-  laws  with  respect 
to  America,  and  the  East  India 
trade,  which  had  existed  in  his 
majesty  and  the  privy  council  ever 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  this  too  under  bills 
successively  brought  in  b/  a  late 
right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
supported  by  his  supporters,  with- 
out any  of  those  apprehen>ions  for 
the  safety  of  the  navigation  laws, 
or  the  ruin  of  ouc  commerce,  our 
navy,  and  our  national  p)wer, 
which  seemed  to  excite  so  much 
clamour  in  the  vigil int  guardians 
of  our  prosperity  and  safety. 

After  some  addiiional  remarks 
from  Mr.  Perceval,  Mr.  Windham, 
and  Mr.  Rose,  the  question  for  the 
third  reading  was  carried,  and  the 
bill  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  the 
lords,  where  it  was  read  a.  first 
time  on  the  10th :  and  on  the  17th, 
after  a  short  debate,  in  which  lord 
Hawkesbury  and  lord  Eldon  op- 
posed the  measure,  and  lord  Hul* 
land,  lord  Spencer,  and  lord  Lau- 
derdale vindicated  it,  the  bill  went 
through  all  the  stages  and  was 
passed. 


CHAPTER  v. 

Males  OS  the  Save  Importation  Restriction'  ^ill^HastUities  with  Prussia 
'^Mr,  PtTcevnts  Motion  respecting  the  Volunteers — Addresses  to  His 
Mtyesty  on  Prussian  Hostilities  —Lord  Hrwick's  Motion  on  an  Increase 
•/  Pay  to  the  Nauy — Debates  on  Mr,  fFindhams  Motion  far  thti  Repeal 
^ the  Additional  Ibrce  Act— Mr,  J^ery  s  Motion  on  Lfird  St.  Fincenfs 
NawU  Jiministration—Mr.  Robson'e  Motion  on  the  Barracks, 


THE  discussions  on  the  slave 
restriction  bill  will  be  found 
vtteresting  to  our  readers,  and  the 
more  so  as  they  may  be  regarded 
ttiatrodoctozy  to  further  debates, 
^  will  be  fo0tod  in  the  following 


chapter.  We  have  given  the  de- 
bates in  the  house  of  commons 
much  at  large  on  the  repeal  of  th^ 
additional  torce,  because  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween (he  minisiers  of  the  time  and 
L  3  those 
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those  who  had  lately  held  the  reins 
of  government.  We  might,  in- 
deeot  have  extended  the  debates 
9n  this  subject  to  any  length,  but 
we  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  pre* 
cent  our  readers  with  a  detailed 
account  of  one  debate  in  the  com- 
mons, and  a  sketch  of  what  took 
place  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the 
same  subject. 

On  the  3 1  St  of  March  the  attor- 
ney general  mo^d  for  a  bill  re- 
specting the  supply  of  certain  co- 
lonies with  negroes.  He  trusted 
be  should  have  the  cnnpurrence  of 
the  house,  since  humanity  as  well  as 

Eolicy  dictated  the  measure  which 
e  was  about  to  propose,  and  mora-^ 
Jity  went.hand  in  hand  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  As  the 
law  stood  at  present  with  respect 
jto  the  slave  trade,  negroes  might 
be  directly  carried  to  any  colony 
belonging  to  a  power  not  at  war 
with  us,  though  this  might  contri- 
bute in  time  to  render  them  our 
rivals  in  maritime  stren^tli.  As 
there  was  the  lii>erty  of  a  direct  sup* 
ply  to  neutral  colonies,  the  ene- 
mies* colonies  had  an  opportunity 
of  having  an  early  supply  from 
them.  His  majesty,  it  was  true, 
bad  the  right  of  preventing  a  sup- 
ply from  bieing  sent  to  hostile  co- 
lonies, but  with  regard  to  thpse 
that  were  neutral,  these  might  be 
directly  supplied  to  any  extent* 
T^he  consecjuence  of  which  was, 
that  pot  only  the  Spaniiih  but 
even  thp  French  colonies  h^d  a 
ready  resource ;  and,  of  course, 
this  trade  would  tend  materially  to 
increase  the  maritime  strength  of 
our  enem'es,  and  add  materially 
to  their  naval  force-  If  this  had 
only  been  a  mere  carrying  trade, 
such  as  the  exportation  ot  cotton, 
there  coul^  not  be  so  much  objec- 
tion to  It  I  but  the  trade  .was  an 


existing  evilt  which  wa«  tolcrate4 
at  present,  as  far  a$  the  neutral 
colonies  were  concerned,  but  which 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  British 
colonies*  The  object,  therefore» 
was  to  prevent  the  trade  from  be* 
ing  carried  on  with  any  foreign 
islands.  He  concluded  by  moving 
^*  for  a  bill  to  give  furtlier  effect  to 
the  order  of  council  in  1605,  re- 
specting the  importation  of  slaves 
to  foreign  islands.*'  Some  objec* 
tions  were  taken  in  point  of  form^ 
but  the  mot:on  was  carried. 

Mr.  Rose  strongly  opposed  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  as  of 
most  serious  importance  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. He  asked  if  this  wsls  the 
time  to  stop  the  sale  of  our  manu- 
factures in  other  places,  yrhen  it 
was  already  interrupted  in  Europe 
to  the  amount  of  nve  or  six  mil- 
lions annually.  The  exportation 
of  tliese  to 'America  was  nearer 
the  value  of  two  millions  than  one. 
This  was  not  the  only  immediate 
advantage  that  would  be  lost,  for 
it  was  by  the  means  of  this  traffic 
that  the  colonies  were  supplied 
with  bullion ;  and  yet,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  proposed  to 
stop  the  exportation  of  those  to 
Africa,  both  from  this  country  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  interests  of 
the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
of  the  shipping,  would  by  this 
means  be  materially  injured.  What 
object  could  be  attained  by  it^ 
It  would  do  no  more  than  drive 
the  trade  into  th<e  hands  of  the 
Americans,  who  had  considerable 
facilities  for  carrying  it  on  i  for» 
in  one  instance,  a  ship  from  Africa 
to  Carolina  buried  115  slaves,  apd 
yet  the  voyage  was  profitable.  He 
pegged  the  house  tp  consider  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  leav- 
ing the  manufactures  of  Manches* 
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ler/nualcy,  and  other  places^  to  trade  itself^    whatever  ^^entlemen 

go  takedy  and  without  any  chan-  might  think  of  the  consistency  of 

nel  for  their  sale.  those  ministers  in  ofHce,  who  had 

The  bill  was  supported  by  sir  voted  for  it  out  of  office,  he  would 

Jdra  Newport*  and   opposed  by  not  take  upon  himself  to  answer 

the  genenus  Tarleton  and    Gas-  for  the  opinions  of  all  his  majesty's 

coyne»  when  it  was  read  a  second  ministers :    he  could    answer  tor 

tnne.  On  the  third  reading.  May  1 ;  himself  and  several  of  those  with 

it  was  opposed  by  the  same  gen-  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act* 

tkuKD,  sir  Robert  Peele,  ancf  sir  that  neither  he  nor  they  had  ever 

Charles  Price ;  upon  which  changed  the  sentiments  they  had  bo 

Mr.  secretary  Fox   said,*  that*  repeatedly  avowed  upon  it.    They 

possessing  the  same  sentiments  up-  still  felt  it  as  one   involving  the 

on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  dearest  interests  of  humanity,  and 

which  he  had  so  uniformly  pro*  as  one  which,  however  unfortu- 

fe&sed  in*  that  house,  it  was  not  nate  this  administration  might  be 

likelv  that  the  arguments  used  by  in  other  respects,  should  they  be 

4^tiemen  should  change  his  sen-  successful  in  effecting  it,    would 

timcnts.    He  was  ready  to  admit,  entail  more  true  glory  upon  their 

that  any  measure  tending  to  de-  administration,  and   more  honour 

press  the  commerce  of  the  country  upon  their  country,  than  any  other 

(hould  be  avoided,  especially  in  a  transaction  in  which  they  could  be 

period  of  war ;  yet  he  csuld  not  engaged.    The  bill  was  then  read 

see  how  this  would  happen  from  a  third  time  and  passed, 
the  rmilation  proposed.    As  to        In  the  house  of  peers,  on  the 

^  biu  having  an  operation  gra-  7th  of  May,  several  petitions  were 

dually  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  presented    against  the    bill,    and 

su  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  ap-  counsel  was  heard  in    behalf  of 

prdend,  he  owned  he  could  not  tiiose  who  opposed  it.    Counsel  be^ 

fetter  himself  in  the  hope  that  it  ing  withcTrawn, 
woald  produce  such  a  consequence ;        Lord  Grenville  rose  to  move  the 

^  if  he  thoueht  it  would  have  second  reading  of  tlie  bill.    No- 

this  tendency,  mstead  of  that  be-  thing  he  had  n^ard,  he  said,  had 

ing  with  him  an  argument  against  tended  to  convince  him  tliat  tlic 

the  bill,  it  was  one  which  would  principle  of  the  bill  was  erroneous 

render  him  ten  times  more  ena-  or  impolitic ;  on  the  contrary,  he 

moared  of  it:   but  so  far   from  still  believed  it  to  be  a  measure 

(nch'a  consequence,  he  thought  it  which  was  called  for  by  every  dic- 

woold  only  operate,    some    two  tate  of  sound  policy.    The  i:»lands 

years  hence,  to  furnish  a  new  ar-  in  the  West  Indies  were  now  nearly 

gument,  added  to  the  old  ones,  of  all  of  them  in  the  possession  of  this 

those  who  opposed  that  abolition,  country,  or  of  our  enemies;  and, 

bat  on  which,  certainly,  he  never  if  it  was  clear  and  obvious  policy 

fttd  any  very  strohg  reliance,  that  we  should  not  give  advantages 

y  had  predicted  in  the  same  to  our  enemies,  it  w^is  surely  equal- 

Biannerof  die  slave^arryinp  trade,  ly  clear  that  we  should  not  supply 

aad  of  every  other  regulation  cal-  their  colonies  with  slaves,  thereby 

calated  to  palliate  the  imti^mous  a£Fordinj^  them  additional  means  of 

^ses  of  that  trade.   With  respect  cultivation,  contributing  to  increasri 

to  the  total  a)|olition  of  the  uave  the  produce  <^  their  islands,  and 

L  4r  thus 
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thus  enabling  th?m  to  meet  us  m  supply  of  slaves  from  being  earned 

the  niaiket  upon  equal  terms    of  to  the  enemy's  coloriies,  then  hi 

competition,  or  perhaps  to  under-  woul4  agree  to  the  ]folicy  of  pre- 

sell  us.     This  appeared  to  him  so  venting  Briiish  subjects  from  sup- 

cbvicus,  that  he  thought  it  unne-  plying  them;  but  this  Vas  not  the 

cessary  to  argue  it.    The  fiist  oh-  tase:    the  colonies  of  the  enemy 

ject  of  the  bill,  therefore,  was  to  would  be  Applied  with  slaves  from 

prevent  British  subjects  from  sup-  other  source^ ;    and   therefore  he 

plying  foreign  colonies  with  slaves,  saw  no  reason  why  the  profits  aris- 

i'he  same  principle  was  also  appli-  ing  from  this  trade  should  betaken 

cubic  to  the  supply  of  colonies  cap-  out  of  the  hands  of  British   sub- 

tured  fiom  tlie  enemy,  and  only  jects.      The   bill,    he  .contended, 

lield  until  peace.     In   the  islands  ^ould,    in  its  operation,    gready 

captured  last  war,  and  which  were  injure  Jamaica  and   the    Bahama 

given  up  at  the  peace,  British  ca-  Ssurnds ;  the*  former  island  was  se: 

jiital  was  employed  lo  so  great  an  veral  hundred  leagues  to  leeward 

exte!:t,  that  the  exports  from  those  of  all  our  other  colonies,  and  un* 

isbnds  equalled  the  exports  from  less  the  trade  with  slaves  to  the 

Jamaica.     All  this  went  to  benefit  Spanish     main     was    allowed,   it 

and  enrich  the  enemy,  and   to  in-  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of 

crease    their    means    of   rivality.  any  trader  in  slaves  to  come  to  Jar 

Another  object  of  the  bill,  there^  maica,  as  in  case,  as  it  probably 

foie,  \\'as  to  enforce  the  order  oif  might  happen,  he  could  not  find 

-council,  issued  to  restrain  this  spe*'  a  market  for  them  there,  he  would 

ries  of  trade,  enacting,  at  the  same  be  subjected  to  enormous  expense 

ti'r.e,  additional  regulations,  in  or^  and  loss.      He  therefore  objected 

cicr  to  prevent  the  importation  of  to  the  bill,  and  should  take  other 

slaves  into  the  islands    thus  con-  opportunities  of  stating  his  object 

tjiiered  from  the  enemy,  and  the  tiohs. 

consequent  investiture  in  them  of  a  Accordingly,  on  the  third  read- 
large  portion  of  British  capital,  ing  on  the  16th  of  May, 
No*^  consideration  relative  to  our  '  The  duke  of  Clarence  rose,  and 
commerce  or  our  navii^ation  could  expressed  his  regret  that  the  duty 
indnce  him  to  think  that  the  slave  of  opposing  the  principle  of  the 
trade  ought  to  be  continued.  He  bill  had  not  fallen  upon  some  other 
considered  it  as  a  cruel  and  u.njust  noble  lord.  He  was  convinced 
traffic, 'which  ought  to  be  aboiijh-  that,  if  this  bill  should  pass,  it 
ed.  If,  however,  it  was  to  be^oii-  would  be  the  complete  ruin  of  a 
tinned,  it  ought  to  be  carried  on  very  considerable  branch  of  our 
under  those  regulations  which  conimerce,  he  meant  the  capital 
mi^'^ht,  at  least,  render  it  less  re-  employed  in  the  tfafiic  of  slaves, 
voltlng,  by  making  it  conduce  to  That  branch  of  our  trade  gaveem- 
the  benefit  of  our  navigation,  ployment  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
The  third  object  of  the  bill,  there-  iiight  ships,  to  two  thousand  sca- 
f.)re.  Wis  to  prevent  British  sub-  men,  and  to  one  million  of  mo- 
j.'Cts  from  carrying  oh  the  slave  ney.  The  quanthy  of  English 
trade  in  any  other  than  British  manufactures  which  it  was  the 
vessels.              ....  means  of  circulating  was  immense. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  said,    if  If   the   trade  was   prohibited,    it 

we  were  enabled  to  prevent  any  Svould  be  impossible  to  introduce 

^  -             -  them 
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dMm  into  the  Spanish  colonies;  ed  with  common  humanity,  thef 
for  it  was  uader  cover  of  the  com*  increased  like  other  human  beings* 
merce  in  slaves  that  we  were  able  In  Virginia,  where  the  in^porta- 
to  obtain  communication  with  the  tion  ot  negroes  had  been  prohiv 
Spanish  colonies.  His  royal  high-  bited,  a  census  was  taken  in  the 
ness  concluded  with  moving,  mat  year  1786,  and  it  was  found  that 
a  ceruin  part  of  the  title  of  the  in  that  province  their  number  had 
bill  should  be  omitted.  increased  upwards  of  fifteen  thou- 
Tbe  earl  of  Su£&)lk  wished  the  sand  in  the  course  of  three  years 
bill  to  pass,  upon  principles  of  hu-  that  the  trade  was  prohibited, 
manity,  religioiv  and  morality.  He  was  anxious  that  his  country- 
He  suggested  the  possibility  of  men  should  be  entirely  disengaged 
coltivatmg  tlie  West  India  islands  from  all  concern  in  that  opprobri- 
hj  introcmcing  sepoys  from  the  bus  traffic,  and  therefore  he  would 
east,  or  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  vote  for  the  bill  before  their  lord- 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ships. 

The  bishop  of  London  could  not  The  earl  of  Westmorland  con* 
satisfy  his  own  mind  if  he  sat  silent  sidered  that  part  of  the  bill  which  * 
upon  what  he  must  consider  as  a  i(  was  the  object  of  the  illustrious 
qaestian  of   morality.      The  ob-  duke  to  do  away,  as  tending  not 
jections    which    had   been  urged  only  to  destroy  a  large  proportion 
agair«5t  the   present   bill    did  not  of  the  trade  alluded  to  by  the  il- 
weigh  much  with  him,   for  they  lustrious  duke,  but  also  the  trade 
were  the  same  that  had  been  ad-  carried  on  to  the  Spanish  colonies 
Tanced  against  the  bill  for  abolish-  in  America,   under  the  cover  of 
ing  the  slave  trade.    The  continu-  exporting  slaves,  and  which  ci-eat- 
ance  of  this  traffic  could  not  be  ed  a  market  for  two  million  pounds 
maintained  for  an  instant  upon  the  of  British  manufactures.     He  did 
score  of  morality,  and  here  he  was  not  object  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
glad  to  find  that  the  objections  up-  which  prohibited  supplying   \^rith 
tmthe  ground  of  political  consi-  slaves  colonies   taken  during  tbe 
derauQsi  made  no  less  against  it.  war,  as,  in  the  event  of  their  being 
If  it  contributed  to  prevent  that  surrendered,    the   British    capit^ 
mortality  which  w^s  always  found  employed  only  went  to  enrich  the 
to  accompany  the  cultivation  and  enemy.     With  respect  to  the  abo- 
breaking  up  of  new  grounds,  that  lition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  trade 
wnold  be  a  great  inducement  to  had  been  carried  on  for  a  long  se- 
him  to  vote  in  support  of  it.     He  ries  of  years  under  the  ablest  mi- 
had,  for  a  whole  year,  constantly  nisters  whom  this  country  had  seen« 
attended  a  commFttee  which  sat  in  and  who  never  thought  of  abolish- 
that  house,  to  consider  of  the  pro-  ing   it ;  the  idea  ot  the  abolition 
priety  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade ;  first  originated,  within  a  few  years 
and  the  result  of  aH  he  had  heard  past,  among  atheists,  enthusiasts. 
Was,  that  it  was  possible  to  keep  up  jacobins,  and  such  descriptions  of 
the  quantity  of  ftegroes  necessary  persons.     If  they  doubted  his  state- 
for  cultivating    the  West    Indies  ments  with  respect  to  the  amount 
without  recurring   to  importation,  of  the  trade  carried  on,   let  evi- 
or  the  dreadful  practices  to  which  dence  be  called  to  the  bar  to  prove 
it  gave  rise.     Wherever  that  un*  or  disprove  them;   but,  at  least, 
fcrtunate  race  of  men  were  treat-  the  house  ought  to  pause  before 

^  they 
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they  ccmsented  to  destroy  a  trade  to  destroy    that  infamous  tniflic« 

of  such  magnitudey    paiticularly  which  was  no  less  a  disgrace  to  h«i« 

at  a  time  when  our  commerce  had  inanity  tlian  it  was  destructive  of 

so  many  di$culties  to  encounter,  the  morals  of   the  nation.     His 

The  argument  that  supplying  fo»  lordship,  with  that  energy  which 

reign  colonies  with  slaves  enabled  is  peculiar  to  hixn,  urged  a  variety 

ihem  tP  rival  us  iu  the  market^  was  of  arguments    against   the  slave 

one  directly  ii^  favour  of  the  slave  trade,  and   supported  the  bill  a4 

pTdde,  the  first  step  towards  its  abolition. 

JUord  Holland  believed,  on  the  Several  other  noble  lords  delivexifed 

contrary,  that  the  planters  of  Ja*  their  sentiments ;  when 
maica*  and  the  V/esc  India  planters        Lord  Sheffield  rose  and  said,  he 

in  general^  were  friendly  to   the  considered  the  bill    before    tlieit 

bill,  as  one  tending'to  benefil  their  lordships  as  another  instance  of  the 

interests.     He  considered  the  noble  infatuated  disposition  to  sacrifice 

earl  (Westmorland)  as  inconsist:-  the  navigation  and  commerce  of 

ent  in    his  arguments,   when  he  the  empire ;   the  object  of  ihose 

wished  ro ,  prohibit  the  supply  of  who  looked  to  the  abolition  of  the 

the  colonies  we  had  conquered  witli  slave  trade  would  not  be  in  the  least 

slaves,  and  ^t  the  same  time  was  dep^ree  answered.     The  measure^ 

desirous  of  supplying  the  colonies  however,  seemed  a  curious  mixture 

of  our  rivals.      He  doubted  the  of  the  sencimeutal  in  respect   to 

correctness  of  the  statements  with  the  trade  in  slaves,,  and  of  n  joh  in 

respect  to  the  trade  wich  the  Spa-  favour  of  our  old  West  India  set-^ 

ni^b  colunies  as  he  believed  that  tlemcnts,  for  the  ruin  of  our  nevr 

there  no  longer  existed  any  neces-  acquisitions  in  those  parts.      He 

sity  for  carrying  on  that  trade  un»  wonid  not  thon  en;er  mto  the  po- 

der  the  cover  of  exporting  slaves ;  licyof  conquering,  retaining,  and 

4nd  indeed  it  was  clear,  if  they  improving,  at  a  great  expense,  ac<* 

wanted  British  manufaictures,  that  quisitions  which  there  was  every 

British  manufactures  would  find  reason  to   believe  we  must  relin« 

their  way  there.    He  declined  go-  ouish  on  a  peace  ;  but  he  must  say 

ing  over  tlie  arguments  which  had  that  it  is  oppressive,  it  is  faithless, 

been   so  often  used  respecting  the  after  the  terms  we  had  granted, 

slave  trade ;  but  if  the  present  bill  and  the  advantage  of  becoming 

tended^  as  had  been  stated,  to  con-  British  subjects,   that  we  should 

tnbuce  to  the  abolition  of  that  ne«  now  tell  tlic  inhabitants  they  should 

farious  traffic,  it  was,  in  his  mind,  not  have  the  means  of  cultivating 

a  paramount  ;^rguraent  in  its  fa-  their  soil,  nor  of  carrying  on  their 

vour.  usual  commerce.     In  addition  to 

The  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  said  the  strong  objections  which  had 

thcit  the  noble  lord  who  had  Hrst  been  urged  by  the  noble  lords  who 

sat  down  had    characterized    tlie  opposed  the  bill,  he  roust  observe, 

bill  befr-re  their  lordships  as  aboli-  that  we  had  little  or  no  direct  car* 

tion  in  disguise.     He  was  no  friend  ry ing  trade  left,  except  to  Africa 

to  any  tiling  in  disguise ;  but  while  and  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  and 

he  WHS  in  that  house  he  would,  by  sua*ly  at  the  period  when  Ameri* 

every  means  inhii  power,  whether  cans  or  neutrals  participate  so  very 

fair  or  foul,  whether  by  open  hos-  largely  in  the  East  and  West  India 

tilicy  or  secret  sixatugem,  labour  trade^*«when  we  are  siiutoat  fxom 
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fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  world 
•>-ve  should  not  relinquish  that 
traide  which  holds  ooc  the  best  pro- 
mts to  us.  The  trade  to  Africa 
is  rendered  odio^as  by  the  insinua- 
tkm  of  its  being  merely  a  slave 
trade*  In  the  present  question* 
the  trade  in  slaves  is  perhaps  the 
part  of  the  least  consideration; 
the  circuitous  trade  to  Africa,  and 
thence  to  the  West  Indies,  is  that 
whichf  of  all  others,  we  stand  in 
moa  need  ;  it  is  a  trade  of  barter, 
which,  in  one  voyage,  gives  three 
or  four  profits ';  we  acquire,  in  exr 
change  for  our  manufactures  and 
ether  commodities,  all  the  valua- 
bk  and  necessary  raw  materials 
from  South  America  which  we 
Qsed  toieceiye  through  Old  Spain, 
paybg  very  heavy  duties ;  most  of 
which,  if  we  could  get  them  at 
aB  at  this  time,  must  be  at  exor- 
bitant prices*  He  said  no  human 
expectation  can  be  more  vain  than 
that  a  simple  act  of  parliament 
coald  prevent  the  introduction  of 
daves  into  the  numerous  creeks  of 
the  West  Indies^  where  every  in- 
habitant is  in  favour  of  that  intro* 
doction.  But  the  attempt  at  pro- 
hibition would  render  the  trade  ez- 
trwnely  severe  and  cruel  in  respect 
to  the  poor  negro  j  because,  in- 
stead of  a  well-regulated  trade^  as 
tt  present,  it  would  become  a 
fmnggling  trade,  subjecting  them 
to  the  greatest  hardships,  llie  pa* 
pers  on  the  table  prove  the  ex« 
treme  mischief  that  will  arise  to 
our  carrying' trade  and  commerce ; 
that  we  are  daily  becoming  more 
dependent  on  the  American  states 
for  the  important  article  cotton; 
and  that  toon  we  should  not  have 
dupping  for  our  carry ing'trade,  or 
fcj^Wmging  home  the  produce  of 
oor  oolonies.  He  said  he  had 
laidy  stated  to  their  lordships, 
fbat  these  is  neai'ty  9P  ^  to  ship* 


building,  except  for  the  navy,  iq 
the  severed  ports  of  England ;  that 
the  discouragement  is  so  ojeat  that 
very  few  indeed  are  bunding  for 
the  merchants'  service,  only  t^o 
at  this  time  in  .the  river  Thames  ^ 
that  the  ships  we  have  are  wearing 
out  very  fast ;  that  we  shall  hav* 
none  to  replace  them,  and  conse« 
quendy  shall  be  obliged  to  give  up 
the  most  beneficial  and  important 
trade  to  the  British  empire,  y'itu 
the  carrying-trade.  After  a  few 
words  from  the  duke  of  Sussex  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  the  duke  of 
Clarence  replied ;  a  division  then 
took  place,  when  there  appeared 
for  the  bill 

Contents  -    -    .    -    5? 

Not  contents      -    •    18 

Majority        35 
The  bill  was  accordingly  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

On  the  21st  of  April  lord  Gren- 
ville  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  commons,  delivered  a 
message  from  his  majesty,  respect* 
in^  hostilities  commenced  aeainst 
this  country  by  the  king  of  rrus- 
sia,  which  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  Consideration  on  a  subsequent 
day. 

Mr.  Perceval  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  for  papers  rela^. 
tive  to  the  expense  of  the  volun- 
teers ;  and  on  the  following  day  he 
said  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
state  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  submit  such  a  motion,  and 
the, objects  which  he  had  in  view* 
This  paper,  he  was  ready  distinctly 
and  clearly  to  say,  was  meant  to 
apply  to  that  part  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable secretary's  argument  up- 
on which  he  seemed  so  much  to 
rely  in  the  discussion  of  a  former 
evening,  and  which  an  reality 
formed,  in  that  right  honourable 
g^tlenian's  pwn   judgment,   the 

strongest 
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strongest  reason  to  Justify  his  cxtra- 
ordinsuy  and  exccptioffable  propo- 
sition respecting-  the  voluntecTs. 
The  consequence  of  the  right  ho- 
ncnirable  gentleman's  arrangement 
it  could  not  be  didrcult  to  antici- 
^te.  It  obviously  must  lead  to 
<me  or  other  of  these  effects — either 
te*  drive  three  hundred  •thou'^and 
able,  eiTective,  and  ardent  in  en  te 
lay  down  their  arms  altogether, 
aad  quit  the  service  in  disgust ;  or, 
if  not,  to  keep  them  in,  at  least, 
a  snte  of  comparatively  less  utility 
to  die  country.  For  what  was  pro- 
posed that  must  not  operate  to  de- 
grade tlie  rolunteers  in  their  ov\ti 
opinion,  and  in  that  of  the  country 
also  I  Was  it  not,  in  fact,  meant 
to  make  the  volunteer  corps  x stig- 
matized asylum  from  the  operation 
of  the  compulsory  levy  ?  Could 
any  man  doubt  the  justice  of  this 
&t«itemenc  who  hid  attended  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  on  a 
fotmtr  evening,  or  who  recollected 
ri>e  uniform  tenor  of  his  remarks 
opon  the  volunteer  institution? 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
appeared  to  rest  a  good  deal  of  his 
bostiiity  to  this  institution  on  the 
expense  which  it  occasioned,  and 
therefore  it  was  extremely  desira- 
ble that  the  house  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  teal  amount  of  that 
expense,,  distinguishing  tlie  dif- 
ferent heads  of  expcnditare.  When 
this  account  should  be  laid  on  the 
tfble,  tt  would  be.  seen  what  part 
ef  the  expense  complained  of  could 
be  disrontrnued ;  and  gentlemen 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  amount  of  the  sum  to 
be  Liid  out  with  the  value  of  the 
service.  It  would  be  also  seen 
what  proportion  the  amount  of  this 
expenditure  had  to  the  produce  of 
the  inconie  tax,  to  which  the  right 
honf^urable  secretary  alluded.  No 
doubt  the  expense  hitherto  incur- 


red bv  the  volunteers  was  consider- 

<  

able,  but  he  had  no  difl[iculty   in 
saying  that  a  great  part,  of  that  er* 
pense  was  such  as  could  not  recur 
again,  and  therefore  could  form  no 
reason  at  present  to  support  a  mea- 
sure that  was  calculati^d  to  disband 
a  considerable  part  of  that  bod\% 
and   to  disgust  the  whole.      He 
wonld  be  also  deshous  to  have  '^n 
estimate  broxight  forward  of  ^hc 
expense  likely  to  arise  from    the 
compulsory  irainmg  of  the  people, 
if  the  expense  of  the  two  Aould 
prove  to  be  equ^l,  it  would  be  for 
the  house  to  consider  whether  Hie 
proposed  chanR:e  should  take  flace  ; 
whether  Engtishmen  who  volun- 
tarily stood  forward  in  the  hour  of 
peril  should  be  disbanded,  to  make 
room  for  a  reluctant  constrained 
levy.     It  was  the  first  time   that 
such  a  proposition  had  been  made 
tn  this  countr)-,  and  it  tequired  but 
little  consideration  indeed  to  estr- 
maie  the  difference  between    the 
two  kinds  of  service.     Sure  he  was 
th,it  parliament    could  hardly  be 
per&uaded  to   adopt  a  measure  of 
forcibly  trai  ning,  particularly  where 
they  felt  it  to  be  unnecessary ;  they 
must  feel  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Having  said  so  much  as  to  the  ob- 
ject of  his  motion,  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  proceeded  to 
comment  on   some  late  proceed- 
ings out  of  doors  upon  tliis  subject. 
He  felt,  however,  that  it  must  be 
confessed  the  disgust  and  discon- 
tent of  the  volunteers  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  excusable.     It  was 
very  natural  for  them  to  complain 
when  such  language  as  had   been 
used  respecting  ihcm  by  a  govern- 
ment composed,  for  the  most  part, 
of  men  who  originally  encouraged 
their  formation,  and  who  almost 
uniformly  panegyri/ed  their  con- 
duct.    When  they  saw  any  part  of 
«uch  a  government,  instead  of  pa- 
tronizing 
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troDtabg  them,  manifesting  a  wish 
to  throw  impediments  and  obsta- 
cles m  their  wav,  the  same  feelinrrs 
which  led  the  volunteers  to    quit 
th&r  habits  and  cmploj^ments  to 
prepare  for  die  field  of  war,  must 
now  dispose  them  to  chagrin  and 
disaopointment.     When  they  were 
held  up  as  a  disgr-ice   to  the  mili- 
tarf  profession — when  told-  tliat  It 
was  degrading  to  the  arifty  that 
they  should  be  dressed  in  the  same 
uniform  with  tliem — that  it  was  an 
affront  to  military  officers  that  vo* 
lunteer  corps  should  have  any  thing 
ItLe  similar  distinctions — that  al- 
though th^ir  want  of  discipline  had 
been  the  general  complaint  hereto- 
fore, the  remedy  now    proposed 
vf^:^  to  relax  that  discipline — it  was 
no  wonder  if  the   zeal  of  the  vo- 
Ittiiteers  was  in  some  degree  damp- 
eJf  and   their  dispositions  soufed. 
Bfir  sidl  they  should  not    su^er 
themselves  to  be  agitated*  but  wait 
in  respectful  confidence  the  deci- 
sion of  the  legislature.     Therii^ht 
honourable   gentleman  concluded 
wiih   moving  for  "  an  account  of 
all  sums  issued  and  expended  for 
the    service  of   the  volunteers  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the   present  war  to  the 
Ute<(t  period  at  which  the  same 
could  be  made  out,  distinguishing 
each  year,  and  also  each  head  of 
ienrice." 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  rise  to  object  to 
the  motion  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  because,  without  such 
a  mention,  it  was  intended  br  hhj 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Windham) 
to  \aj  this  document  before  the 
hou^e.  But  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
mants  speech  and  his  motion  being 
far  from  the  tame  thing,  he  m  ist 
ny,  that  although  he  acqaie^ced 
in  tiie  one,  he  serj  much  objected 
tosereral  parts  of  the  other.  Was 
it  possible  that  the  ri^ht  honour* 
able  gentleman  could  be  %i)  mis- 


taken as  to  understand  that  any  in- 
tention existed  of  disbandin?  the 
volunteers  ?  Sure  he  was,  that  if 
his  ri^ht  honourable  friend  enter- 
tained  any  such  intention,  he  had 
concealed  it  from  him.  That  his 
right  honourable  friend  said  anf 
thing  on  the  day  alluded  to  to  war* 
rant  such  an  inference,  he  most 
peremptorily  and  absolutely  dented. 
It  would  have  been  rather  more 
becoming  in  the  right  faouourable 
gentleman  to  have  waved  any  r^ 
mark  on  this  plan  until  it  was  per- 
fectly understood ;  for  it  was  quite 
clear  that  he  did  not  understand  it ; 
and  it  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  such  industry  was  applied  to 
propvigate  a  similar  misupderstand- 
ing  throughout  the  country,  butp 
thank  God,  with  very  little  suc- 
cess. The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman talked  of  subsiitating  two. 
hundred  thousand  men,  trained  ac- 
cording to  the  new  arrangement^ 
fbr  three  hundred  thousand  disci- 
plined volunteers.  But  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  did  not  seeni 
to  recollect  that  it  was  not  two  hua- 
dred  thousand  men  merely,  bat 
the  people  of  the  country  in  rota- 
tion, .that  would  be  trained,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  volunteers.  The  onlf 
change,  on  the  whole»  in  th€  vo- 
lunteer system,  was  merely  to  re^ 
tain  those  only  who  should  sefrft 
without  pay,  and  that  would  be 
conformable  to  the  originsdpriiw 
ciple  of  their  formation,  Tnere- 
fore  the  cnange  could  occasion  no 
mvirmurs,  unless  men  were  pre* 
determined  to  complain.  He  was 
sorry  to  hear  of  tlie  existence  of 
any  discontent,  although  he  was 
persuaded  that  it  could  proceed 
only  from  misconception.  That  a 
di£erence  of  opinion  prevailed  up- 
on this  question,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  house,  he  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced. He  could  not  hope  for  an 
unanimity.     But,  upon  a  fair  and 
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full  understanding  of  the  measure, 
he  had  little  doubt  that  the  num- 
ber of  its  opponents  would  1>e  com* 
paratively  very  few. 

Lord  Castlcreagli  listened  with 
more  satisfaction  to  what  had  fallen 
from  a  right  honourable  gentle- 
man on  this  subject  than  He  had 
done  before.     He  now  expected  to 
find  the  bill    extremely  different 
from  the  outline  that  had  formerly 
been  given.    The  right  honourable 
secretary  had  formerly  said,  that 
be  Lad  found  the  stage  occupied 
by  a  body  to  whom  he  had  radical 
dbjections.     He  was  not^  indeed^ 
prepared  to  dissolve  the  volunteers, 
but  they  were  not  to  understand, 
from  their  receiving  clothing  for 
the  present  year,  that  tliis  would 
be  continued  beyond  that  period, 
'rhe  right  honourable  gentleman 
seemed  to  lament,  that  the  volun- 
teers had  arrived  at  such  a  degree 
of  discipline  as  to  enable  them,  in 
the  opinion  of  military  men,    to 
form  the  line  with  regular  troops. 
His  plan  went  to  deprive  them  of 
drill  Serjeants  and    field  officers, 
who  alone  were  qualified  to  regu- 
late tlieir  movements  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, and  march  them  to  some 
central  point,  where  their  services 
could  be  usefuL      The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman    intended  to 
withdraw  me  only  means  by  which 
the  volunteers  could  be  organized, 
and  to  assimilate  them  to  a  mere 
armed  peasantry.     For  his  part, 
he  thouglit    that    the    volunteers 
would  no  longer  deserve  any  de- 
pendence to  be  placed  upon  them, 
when    deprived    of  officers,    and 
drilled  for  so  short  a  time.     But  he 
trusted  he  should  find  the  stand- 
ing; army  exempted  from  the  grasp 
of  the  right  honourable  secretary, 
s^id  that  those  destructive  reforms, 
in  the  experiment  of  limited  ser- 
vice, which  were  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  the  most  experienced 


ofiicers  in  the  service,  wOtil^  not 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Windham  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  reply  to  some  observations 
that  had  fallen  from  the  learned 
gentleman  and  the  noble  lord,  with 
respect  to  the*  plan  of  military  ar^ 
rangemenis  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour, on  a  former  night,  t6  sub« 
mit  to  the  house.    He  would  again 
assert,  that  the  leanied  gentleman's 
speech  was  full  of  bare-faced,  an* 
disguised  mis-statements  of  wliat 
he  (Mr.  Windham)  had  said  on  a 
former  occjision.    The  course   of 
warfare  which  the  gentlemen  on  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  house  seemed 
determined  to  adopt  was  now  ob- 
vious.   They  appeared  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  all  means  for  at- 
taining their  objects,  whether  right 
or  wrong.--* (A  cry  of  No!  No! 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house.) 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  sentiment 
which  must  naturally  be  produced 
by  the  tendency  of  their  remarks; 
It  had  been  said  that  he  meant  to 
degrade  the  volunteers;  but   the 
meaning  of  what  he  had  formerlr 
observed  was  plain,  and  he   still 
adhered  to  it.     He  had  said  that 
the  army  was  lost  by  losing  its  di- 
stinctions ;  and  that  nothing  could 
be  more  injurious  to  it  than  the 
conferring  indiscriminately  on  vo- 
lunteers those  honorary  disunctions 
which  should  be  confined  to  the 
soldier.    This  was  the  doctrine  he 
had  then  held,  but  he  must  utterly 
deny  that  any  thing  he  had  said 
had  any  tendency  to  degrade  the 
volunteers.      He    had   been   also 
changed  with  the  design  of  making 
the  volunteer  corps  a  kind  of  sug- 
matized  asylum  for  those  who  c& 
clincd  compulsory  service.       All 
that  be  had  said  was,  that  those 
who,  from  their  feelings  and  habits 
of  life,  did  not  choose  to  Join  the 
compulsory  levy,  had  their  option 
to  enter  volunteer  associations.— 
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The  tery  Tolanteer  system  itself» 
la  its  present  form,  rose  out  of  this 
option.     When  his    majesty  was 
empowered  to  call  out  ihe  levy  en 
wuuf  every  parish  and    district 
wtre  told  that  they  would  be  ex- 
empted on  a  snfBcient  number  of 
their  inhabitants    forming    them- 
vires  in    rolunteer    associations. 
Thisvas  a  measure  in  which  the 
learned  gentleman  himself  had  a 
coDsderable  share.     Had  this  no 
effect  in  producing  volunteers  ?  and 
did  he  consider  me  volunteers  as 
<icgnded  by  being  induced,  by  this 
Tcry  measure,  to  form  themselves 
into  corps  ?    How  then  could  the 
leanied    gentleman  make  that  a 
subject  01  reproach  to  him,  which 
he  himseH'  had  originally  advised, 
tnd  of  which  he  might  be  consi- 
dered as  the  author?     How  did 
the  charge  of  coercion  or  degrada- 
tion sonnd  in  the  mouth  uf  him  who 
gaie  it  as  his  opinion  that  volun- 
leen  had  no  rieht  to  resign  ?    The 
militia  partook   of  the  nature  of 
compulsory  service  $  and  how  then 
rould  the  compuls<^ry  levy  be  con- 
ndered  as  unconstitutional  and  op* 
pressive,  wh^  the  very  militia  of 
the  country  w;is  raised  on  the  same 
principle  ?   The  learned  gentleman 
W  fastened  upon    an  expression 
irhlch  he  had  used,  namely,  that 
of  *•  relaxing  the  discipline  of  the 
»olnntecrs."     This  expression,  cri- 
tically considered,    was  not,  per- 
laps,  the  most  proper :  but  he  had 
merely  employed   it  for  the  want 
of  a  better  at  the  time  to  express 
his  meaning.      *•  Remitting  iheir 
discipline"  was,  perhaps,  the  expres- 
sion that  ought  to  have  been  em- 
ployed.   All  the  rebxation  or  re- 
mission that    W'As    intended    was 
merely  that  the  volunteers  should 
attend  fewer  drills  than  were  at* 
pttsent  necessary.     With  regard 
to  the  supposed  injury  the  volun- 


teers would  sustain  from  being  de- 
prived 6f  brigading  and  inspecting 
officers,  tliis  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  great,  when  it  was  re- 
collected that  at  present  there  did 
not  exist  the  power  of  enforcing 
attendance,  even  on  those  d-iyi 
wh«i  inspection  took  place.  With 
respect  to  the  motion  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  discussion,  therf 
could  not  be  the  smallest  objection 
to  it.  The  object  of  the  motion 
was  very  different  from  the  object 
of  the  speech  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied. 

General  Tarleton  said  a  fe*^ 
words ;  and  the  question  on  Mr. 
Perceval's  motion  was  put,  and  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative. 

On  the  23d  Lord  Grenville  in 
the  house  of  lords  mo\'ed  the  order 
of  the  day  for  taking  his  majesty's 
message  respecting  the  hostilities  of 
Prussia  into  consideration  :  he  was 
persuaded  that  tlicre  could  be  but 
one  sentiment  amons^  tlicir  lord- 
ships, and  but  one  feeling  In  the 
country,  as  to  the  line  of  conduct 
which  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  ; 
and  he  believed  that  there  could 
be  but  one  opinion  throughout  Eu- 
rope respecting    the    conduct    of 
Prussia.      Had  there    existed   no 
connection  between  that  power  and 
Great  Britain,  and  no  alliances  of 
blood,  friendship,    and   gratitude^ 
still  It  would  have  been  the  interest 
of  his  majesty  the  kinjs:  of  Prussia 
to  pursue  a  course  different  from 
that  which  had  occasioned  the  mes- 
sage which  had  just    been  read- 
Without  entering  into  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Prussian  government,  he  must  ob- ' 
serve  that  *the   court  htd  been  en- 
gaged in   confidential  intercourse 
wiui   Englsmd   previously  to   the 
battle  of  Austeilitz  ;    and  if  any 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  assur- 
ances and  treaties,  we  had  a  tight 
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to  etptcl  that  she  would  be, found 
not  fic^hting  on  the  side  of  the  ene- 
my, but  sustaining  the  common 
cause  of  Europe  against  France, 
Oii  the  contrary,  she  acted  as  if 
she  had  be^  leagued  with   France 
from   the  beginning.      Her    first 
open  act  of  hostility  was  to  occupy 
Hanover,  under  pretence  of  cover- 
ing the  retreat  ot  the  British  and 
allied  armj,  and  of  securing  her 
own  frontier  against  the   danger 
which  might  result  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  French  force  in  the 
electorate  of  Hanover.     That  this 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  justice 
no  one  could  deny,  but  his  majesty 
was  determined  to    apply  to  re- 
monstrance and  negotiation  rather 
than  to  measures  of  a  more  serious 
character.       Before    time    could, 
however,  be  given  for  the  first  tem- 
perate representation,   before  any 
explanation  was  ofifcred  and    re- 
ceived, she  took  forcible  possession 
of  his  majesty's^  <^^c<^(oral  domini- 
ons.   The  country  which  she  occu- 
pied a  few  days  before,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  and  guarding  it 
against  the  arms  of  France,  with- 
in a  fortnight  after  she  appropriat- 
ed to  herself  as  a  cession  and  a  con- 
quest made  by  France,    This  was 
the  second  step  in  the  gradation  of 
the  injuries  ofiRsred  to  his  majesty- 
There  was,  however,  a  tliird  step 
more  general  and  injurious  m  its 
object    and    consequences.      His 
Prussian  majesty  caused  it  to  be 
notified  to  the  British  minister  at 
Berlin,  that,  in  obedience  to  a  re- 
quisition from    France,    he  must 
proceed  to  exclude  the  shipping  of 
England  not  only  from  Prussia  but 
from  the  ports  of  all  the  countries 
within  the  reach  of  her  control  or 
influence.     His  majesty  deeply  re- 
mtted  that  the    acts  of  Prussia 
snould  involve  in  the  calamities  of 
war  suit  only  the  subjects  of  Prussia 


but  those  of  other  countries*   Wfce* 
ther  any  alternative  remained   to 
his  majesty,  it  would  be  for  the«r 
lordships  to  determine ;  to  his  mmci 
there  was  none.   He  purposely  abs- 
tained from  making  use  of  strong 
terms  in  speaking  of  the  conduct 
of  Prussia.      One  observation   he 
must  make,  which  was  upon  tho^ 
probable    mode  of   reasoning  by 
which  Prussia  endeavoured  to  re* 
concile  herself  to  the  strange  line  of 
policy  she  had  thought  proper  to 
pursue:  *<  I  have  no  enmity  against 
you ;  France  insists  upon  tny  eed^^ 
ing  to  her  a  part  of  my  dominions  3 
I  must    indemnify  myself  some- 
where ;  you  are  my  weaker  neigh- 
bour, and  I  will  wrest  my  indem^ 
nity  from  you.**    What  could  there 
be  more  monstrous,  more  unjust, 
more  contrary  to  the  principles  ox 
the  laws  of  nations  than  such  a  pro- 
position?    He  would  allow  that 
cases  might  occur  in  which  a  coun- 
try might  be  obliged  to  cede  part 
of  her  territories ;  but  though  her 
interests  were  affected,  still  her  ho- 
nour might  be  preserved.    There 
was  no  disgrace  in  being  the  victim 
of  necessity.      It  was  not  disho- 
nourable to  be  obliged  to  bend  to 
circumstances  after  an  appeal  to 
arms;    the  dishonour  was  in  not 
contending  against  such  an  eventt 
in  yielding  without  an  effort  or  a 
struggle.  The  grounds  upon  which 
he  would  move  the  address  to  his 
majesty  were  these : — the  necessity 
of  evincing  that  a  connection  did 
and  ought  ^o  exist  between  England 
and   Germany,  and  that  we  felt 
deeply  for  her  interests:   to  con- 
vince Prussia  that  no  power  in  £u<« 
rope  could  exclude  Dritish  ships 
from  her  ports  with  nnpunity :  and 
to  mark  an  abhorrence  of  tliat  abo- 
minable principle  of   one    power 
Indemnifymg  itself  at  tlie  expense* 
of  its  weaker  neighbour.     There 
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was,  howcTcr,    another  powerful  engaged  in  hostility  with  her.    The 

motive  for'  proposing   it»   viz.  to  measures  which    had  been  taken 

cnovince  his  majesty  that  they  felt  had  his  decided  approbation  ;  they 

the  iasult  offered  to    themselves,  were  marked  with  promptitude  and 

and  that  there  was  no  part  of  his  energy,  and  were  such  as  became 

<Iominions  in    the    possession     of  a  great  and  just  nation, 

which  they  were  not  v^nlling  to  de-  The  question  was  then  put,  and 

fend  and  maintain   him.     In  this  the    address   was    carr'ed    nemnc 

loral  and   patriotic,  sentiment   he  dissrntifnte* 

WIS  persuaded  every  one  who  heard  In  the  house  of  commons,   on 

him  would  agree.  the  same  day,  his  majesty's  most 

Lord  Hawkesbury  expressed  his  gracious  message  having  been  read, 

entire  and  unqualified  approbation  Mr.  secretary  Fox  addressed  die 

of  the  address. .  The  electoral  do-  house :  "  I  am  sure  that  it  is  impos- 

minions  of  his  majesty  were  invad-  sible  that  the  message  we  have  now 

ed  by  France,  not  on  accoimt  of  a  heard  read,  can  fail  to  excite  the 

(krman  quarrel,  but  on   account  stroncfest  sensation  in  every  temper 

of  her  hatred    to    this    country,  and  disposition  of  mind  which  can 

They  were  attacked  in  violation  of  exist   in  this  house.     In  the   first 

existing  treaties  which  stipulated  place,  when  we  hear  it  stated  that 

and  provided  for  xheir  neutrality,  as  liis  majesty  had  abstained  from  ap- 

wcU  asfor  that  oftheHanse  towns,  pealing  to  his  British  subjects,  on 

Prussia  was  a  party  to  those  trea-  account  ofthe  violence  and  injustice 

ties,  and  her  recent  conduct  was  a  which  had  been  done  to  him  in  the 

violent  infraction  of  the.  public  law  seizure  of  his  electoral  dominions, 

of  Europe.     That  Prussia  would  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  grateful 

feel  the  folly'of  the  system  she  had  for    that    kindness    and  mildness 

embraced  he  was  confident.     The  which    his     majesty    has    always 

nieasnres  she  had  adopted  against  sliown  to  the  subjects  of  this  realm, 

the  trade  and  shipping  of  Great  It  was  with  the  most  extreme  reluc- 

Britain,  would  recoil  with  tenfold  tance  that  he  could  consent  to  in- 

force  upon  tlie  commerce  and  navi-  volve  them  in  war  upon  any  ground 

gatiotn  of  Prussia.     He  hoped  go-  that  was  not  immediately  and  di- 

vernment  would   be   impelled  by  rectly  connected  with  British  inter- 

this  unexpected  conduct  of  Prussia  ests.     Afier  the  sentiment  of  gra- 

to  cement  more  strongly  the  good  titude  to  his  majesty  for  this  tender 

understanding  which  had  been  for-  consideration  ol  his  subjects  of  this 

timately  established  with  two  great  kingdom,  the  next  feeling  which 

Northern  powers,  he  meant  Russia  must  be  strong;! y  excited  by  the 

and  Sweden.     To  the  firmness  and  message,  is  a  feeling  of  Just  indig- 

sinccrity  of  those  powers,  he  was  nadon  at  the  conduct  of^  the  court 

persuaded,   we   might    look  widi  of    Prussia.     I   hope    that    every 

confidence  and  satisfaction,  as  more  member,  while  he  feels  this  just 

than  a  counterpoise  to  the  defection  indignation^ will  at  die  same  time 

ofPrusssia.  perceive  the  propriety  of  uniting 

Lord  Mul grave  said,  after  the  the  most  vigorous  me^ures  witli 
complete  vassalage  of  Prussia,  he  a  language  temperate  and  mode- 
was  convinced  that  it  was  impos-  rate,  and  which  does  not  violate 
sible  to  be  at  war  with  France,  that  respect  which  had  been  always 
without,  at  tlie  same  time*  being  considered  as  due  to  crowned  heads, 
"*  i¥06.  M                  and 
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;hi  not  in  the  present  times  to 
tied  from.  Indeed,  to  de- 
[iistly  the  measures  wliich 
en  adopted  b^  tlie  court  of 
iigainst  this  cownlry,  they 
he  called  the  measures  of 
t  of  Prussia ;  for  diat  sove- 
knowu  to  be  of  a  mild  and 
Jtsposition  ;  nor  cpuld  they 
■d  the  measures  of  his  niinis- 
r  no  milliners  could  freely 
1  pi'ocee'dini;  so  violent  and 
IS  to  the  interests  of  that 
h.  The  measures  must  he 
red  such    as  his    I'rusiian 

■  bad  been  induced  to  adopt, 
le  pernicious  counsels  of  the 
i  of  this  cotmtrY.  The  on- 
his  proceeding  is  to  heCrjced 

convention  concluded  at 
,  on  the  I  jth  ot  December, 
Fi  count  Haugwiiz  "and  llie 

emperor :  but  when  it  is 
red  what  ivas  the  siiuiUion 
ssia  at  the  time  tlial  its  eo< 
I  concluded  that  treaty  with 
,  it  must  be  recollected,  ihst  ■ 
i\i  nf  negotiation  were  still 

■  than  what  it  dcri\-ed  from 

and  how  did  lie  apply  those , 
!  Why,  to  seize  a  pan  of 
rritories  of  one  ol  those 
.  which  had  been  supporting 
1  that    rank    at><l  Mtuation 

enabled  him  to  conclude 
)ty.  It  cannot  then  be  said, 
lis  treaty,  and  the  proceed- 
bich  followed  it,  were  alto- 

the  effect  of  fear;  for,  what 
le  necessity  under  which  his 
in  majesty  was  placed  ?  Was 
-ely  the  necessity  of  ceding 
ch     and     Bayt«uth  J     This 

have  been  a  cpnstderable 
tune,  yet  it  was  nne  which 

be  jusiified  by  necessity. 
e  sort  ot  necessity  claimed  by 
ng  of  J  nissii  is  different  c 
's,  ."  Itcause'I  tavc  lost 


Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  I  there, 
fore  feel  myself  under  tjie  necessity 
of  scl/.ing  the  dominions  of  some 
third  power—not  only  of  ^  lliird 
pon'Cr,  but  of  nno  tli.it,  Irnm  all 
times,  and  by  every  circumstance, 
I  was  bound  to  respect."  This 
is  the  sort  of  necessity  claimed  by 
llw  Pnis'.ian  coart,  and  it  is  tliis 
wl^ch  makes  the  caw  of  Prussia 
m',ii:li  >vorse  than  that  nf  any  othe» 
nation  in  linrope.  We  cannot 
hcJp  loofciiig  uith  some  degree  of 
pity  and  contempt,  ini  3  power  that 
can  alleire  that  it  ix  reduced  to  such 
a  necessity.  It  would  be,  in  itself, 
a  cnnsidcriihle  humiliation  or  degra- 
dation to  I'russi.i,  to  be  obliged  to 
L'ive  up  those  provinces  to  which 
It  was  so  much  attached,  and 
which  had  been  called  "  the  era-- 
die  of  the  house  of  BrauJenburgh." 
TJie  degradation  of  this  ccsaon  was 
•till  much  increased  by  the  conduct 
of  the  people  of  Anspach,  who  en^ 
treated  their  sovereign  not  to  aban. 
don  tliem.  Instead  of  les^i'ning  the 
ignominy  of  the  cession,  it  was  a 
great  increase  of  dishonour,  to  sell 
a  brave  and  lojal  people  for  what 
was  called  an  equivalent  j  it  waj 
an  union  of  every  tiling  that  was 
contemptible  in  servility  witli  every 
thing  tiiaC  was  odious  in  rapacity. 
No  eiample  coiild  be  found  in  all 
the  histories  of  war,  and  no  men- 
tion had  ever  been  made  by  tliB 
writers  on  the  Jaw  of  nations,  oi 
any  power  having  a  right  to  receive 
as  a  present,  a  country  occupied 
during  a  war  hy  one  of  the  beUige< 
rent  powers,  but  not  ceded  by  the 
mhef.  I'he  house  most  therefon 
see  to  what  extremity  we  arc  noi* 
reduced.  It  would  be  idle  to  say 
that  a  war  with  Prussia  would  nci 
be  a  calamity.  It  is  impossible  but 
that  it  must  be  a  calamity  to  this 
country  to  have  the  number  of  jtj 
^miei    increased.     It  is    also  a 
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pinful  conaderatian  to  think  tliat 
there  fs  no  mode  of  retuminp:  this 
calamity  on  the  aggressors,  which 
will  not,  in  some  degree/  fall  also 
on  neutral  and  friendly  nations, 
and  eren  on  o«rselves.  The  house 
■will,  however,  feel  that  there  are 
occasions  m  iw^ich  a  manifesta- 
tion ci  onr  principles  and  of  our 
resentments  becomes  necessary,  al- 
^  though  attended  with  tlie  cala- 
mities inseparable  froncj  war.  AI- 
though  I,  for  one,  am  not  in- 
dined  to  loolc  very  favourably  on 
the  present  situation  of  this  coun- 
try, nor  to  feel  so  sanguinely  as 
some  other  j^entlcmen,  yet  I  think 
that,  upon  the  present  occasion,  vne 
ihould  make  a  signal  example  of  the 
court  of  Prussia i  and  whatercr 
principles  theorists  may  lay  down 
about  restoring  the  balance  ai  Eti- 
Tope,  I  think  we  ^all  do  more  to 
restore  the  sound  and  true  princi- 
ples that  ought  toprev;ul  in  Europe, 
by  showing  the  world,  in  this  in- 
*ince,  that  this  -country  will  not 
akmdon  them  herself,  nor  consent 
that  they  shall  be  departed  from  by 
odicr  nations  in  their  transactions 
virfx  her.  I  consider  that  the  power 
of  tlie  cnnntT)'  consists,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  the  kno^vn  justice  of  its 
principles,  in  its  moderation  an4 
forbearance;  but  if  the  court  oi 
Bcrlm  chooses  to  depart  from  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  to  act  hjos- 
^fcly  10  this  country,  it  must  take 
the  consequci^e.  '^I'he  French  ap- 
pear com^tantly  to  .treat  Prussia  as 
a  country  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  treaty  or  agreement  with ; 
and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  very  likely 
that  they  arc  in  the  right.  In  our 
conduct  upon  this  occasion,  we  shall 
have  avoided  a  great  evil,  and  done 
some  good  ;  we  shall  avoid  the  giv- 
ing the  sanction  of  this  country  to 
•the  spoliations  which  have  been 
committed  on  the  contincut;    wc 


shall  avoid  the  imputation  of  being 
indifferent  to  the  late  of  his  majes- 
ty's foreign  possessions,  which 
would  be  a  heavy  imputation,  even 
if  it  were  supposed  tliat  their  secu- 
rity was  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  interests  lof  this  country: 
but,  above  all,  we  «hali  avoid  the 
giving  our  sanction  to  that  principle 
■which  has  been  lately  adopted,  of 
transfeiring  tlie  subjects  of  one 
prince  to  another,  in  the  way  of 
eauivalents,  and  under  the  pretext 
t)t  convenience  and  mnlual  acoom- 
modation.  The  wildest  schemes 
tliat  ever  were  before  broached, 
would  not  go  so  far  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  all  established  go- 
vernments as.  this  new  practice,  if 
^■e  arc  to  make  exchaniie*;,  let  us 
exchange  tht^sc  things  wJiiclMire  the 
proper  objects  of  exchange  ;  let  us 
give  a  field  for  a  field,  or  let  tis  ex- 
ciiange  its  stock,  its  oxen,  and  its 
slieep ;  but  let  us  not  consider  the 
people  of  a  country,  or  the  subjects 
of  a  state,  as  matter'  for  exchange 
or  barter."  There  must  be,  in  cvcrv 
nation,  a  certain  attachmeiit  r.f  the 
people  to  its  form  of  govern n^eii^ 
without  which  no  nation  can  sub- 
sist. This  principle,  then,  of  trans- 
ferring the  subjects  of  one  prince  to 
another, strikes  ;vt  t)ie  foundation  of 
every gmcrnmcnt, and  the  existence 
of  every  nation.  1  had,  therefore, 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
note  delivered  by  me  to  M.  Jacobi, 
which  expressed,  tliat  no  consider- 
ation of  convenience  or  mutual  ac- 
commodation, much  less  an  equi- 
valent,  -should  ever  induce  his  ma- 
jesty to  forget  the  exemplary  fide- 
lity and  attachment  of  his  Hano- 
verian subjects,  or  consent  to  t!ie 
alienation  of  the  electorate.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  any  fiirtlicr  observations ; 
but  before  I  sit  down,  I  must  st;Ue, 
tiiat  there  can  be  no  doubt  Ui£  thac 
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Irutimg  the  ports  of  Pnissia  to  self  into  n  committee,  his  lordihi 

sh  vessels  is  alone  most  clearly  moved  for  an  increase  of  pay  t 

1111  questionably  an  act  of  hosti-  the  navy,  nearly  hi  the  followinj 

iguinst  this  coimtry."  Mr,  Fox  words : 

concluded,  by  moving  an  aJ-  "  I  rise,  sir,  pursuant  to  notice 

;  of   thanks   to    his   majesty,  to  submit  a  proposition  upon  whie 

h,  as  usud,  was  anecli^of  tlie  Iain  persuaded  there  can  be  bu 

age.  one  opinion  in  this  house.    It  mu) 

Drd  Castlereaph  rose  to  express  be  equally  the  wlsli  of  all  English 

ntire  and  unqualified  concur-  men  to  contribute  to  the  adequat 

;  in  the  address  moved  by  the  provision  and   comfort  of  a  clas 

hnn.  gentloman,  a^id  his  cor-  of  men  who  stand  so  high  in  un 

ipprobntiou  of  ilie  scntijnents  versal    estimation,  as  the    Britis 

wliichitivasintioduccd.  From  navy,  and  vho  have  claims  sop* 

nanly  manner  in  which  the  go-  culiarly  strong;  upon  the  esteem  an 

ment  had  acted  upon  this  oc-  gratitude  of  their  country.  Itmusi 

n,  it  was  impossible  that  any  I  say,  he  our  wish  not  only  lo  prt 

id  man  could  refuse  them  his  mote  the  comfoits,  but  to  secui 

e.  They  had  condiicied  them-  the  necessary  rewards  to  that  ga 

wvith  a  fiimness  so  judiciously  hint  body.     Feclinj;  this,  I  cunnr 

icred  with  conciliaiion,    as  to  suffer  myself  to  entertain  a  dout 

itain  the  dignity  and  resolution  of  imanimous  support.     I  trust 

h  pressingly  became  tliem  in  will  appear  to  every  thinking  mai 

a  case,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  that  tliis  addition,  although   coi 

0  sliut  the  door  against  an  op-  siderable,  is  called  for  by  ilie  mo' 
inity  of  amicable  adjustment,  pressing  claims  of  justice  and  iji 
i  Prussian  cabinet  wure  so  dis-  ei'ssity,  and  that  the  country  chec 
J.  The  rij>ht  hon.  genilcmjin  fully  yields  to  those  culls,  from 
opened  ilie  motii.n  had  put  the  well  dc>ervcd  attention  to  ihc  qua 
ment  in  favour  of  this  country  tersfrom  whence  they  proceed.  A 

1  such  broad  grounds,  and  sus-  addition  to  (he  pay  of  a  certain  tla 
d  the  proceeding  of  his  majes-  of  our  navy  has  long  been  tliou^l 
ministers  by  reasoning  so  irre-  necessary,  and  that  necessity  li; 
■le,  that  he  fell  it  unnecessary  been  frequently  urged  in  vain. 
Id  much  to  what  the  house  had  was  but  a  short  time  in  the  olBc 
dy  he.ird.  Indeed,  under  all  which  I  have  the  honour  Co  holi 
irciimstances,  he  could  not  see  when  I  found  that  me.isurcs  wei 
it  was  possible  for  our  eovern-  taking  by  means  of  petitions  lo  la 
;  to  have  taken  a  different  the  claims  of  this  class  before  pa. 
>e.  Priissi;t,  in  becoming  the  liament;  but  I  had  objections  t 
jment  of  France,  to  tate  hos-  that  mode  of  piycceding.  I  then 
neasures  against  this  country,  fore  thought  it  my  duty  to.  di 
lopt  the  course  of  annoying  us  courage  it.     I    however    took  a 

France    had  previously  pur-  means  in  my  power  to  inquire  ini 

,  lift  to  us  no  other  alternative  the  case,  veil  saiisHed  that,  if  the: 

that  which  had  been  taken.  were  any  ground   of  ci>mpkint   i 

I  the  25th  of  April  lord  How.  any  part  of  the  navy,  parliamei 

roved  die  order  of  the  day  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  I 

he  coir.n^iitce  of  supply:  as  re.Tiove  it,  and  the  country  woul 

as  the  house  had  resolved  it-  be  forward   to   .npplaud    tl;e    nc 
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Thercsultof  my  inquiry  has  served  avoided  the  injustice  and  inconve* 
to  convince  my  mind  thiit  every  nience  of  any  p-.irtial  seloction,  such 
class  inthena^'y,  from  the  superior  as  prevailed  in  1797>  when  tlic  ad* 
officers  down  to  die  ordinary  sea-  dition   to  the  seamen's  Wages  was 
men,  labour  under   disadvantages  not  such  as  to  afford  them  much 
which  ought  to  be    immediately  advantage  or  satisfaction,  and  yec 
set  aside.     With    this    conviction  it  created  an  undue  proportion  in 
I  am  of  course  of  opinion,  tfiat  no  their  favour.     By  ai\y  man   who 
ineasurc  of  relief  can  be  effectual,  reflects  but  a  moment  on  the  suffer-  , 
that  in    fact  any  concession   will  ings,  the  privations,  and  the  ser* 
lose  much  of  its  value,  if  partial  in  vices  of  our  seamen,  it  is.impossi- 
its  application ;  and  that  the  only  ble  that  a  doubt  can  be  entertained 
Way  of  doing  substantial  justice,  of  the  propriet)' of  affording  them 
and  giving  general  satisfaction,  is  every  means  of  consolation  in  our 
by  raising  the  rates  of  allowance  power.      AVhen   we   consider   the 
to  all  tlie  classes  of  the  navy,     I  nature  of  the  service  in  which  they 
shall,  of  course,  exclude  from  the  are  engaged,    what  must  be  our 
new    arrangement    those     officers  reflections?    Withdrawn   from  all 
who  received  last  year  any  addition  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  com- 
to  their  pay — I  mean  the  masters  fort,  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of 
and    surgeons.     They    were     un-  war,  deprived  of  die  profits  and 
doubtedly  entitled  to  the  attention  security  they  had  on  board  mer- 
thcy  have   experienced,   but   they  chant  ships,   from  which   for   the 
have  received  their  due  proportion  most   part  they  have  been  taken  j 
upon  the  scale  I  now  propose.     To  the  prospect,  in  fact,  of  future  ad- 
all  the  other  officers  I  shall  extend  vancement   cut  off,    and   perhaps 
the    augmentation.     I   have    said  forfeited  for  ever ;  such  has  becft 
that  I  snail  make  no  partial  selec-  the   state   of  the  greater  part  of 
tion,  and  in  this  resolution   I  am  your  present  seamen  for  years  back, 
justified  by  the  advice  of  the  most  excepting,  in  some  degree,  that  in- 
competent authorities,  of  persons  riod    of    disturbed    and    agitated 
best  qualified   to  judge  upon   die  peace,  if  that  could  be  called  peace, 
Subject.     I  am  nware  that  an  ad-  in  which  you  were  subject  to  all 
Vance  w:is  made  to   the  latter  in  the   embarrassments,   and  obliged 
1797.     But  still  it  will  be  admitted  to  maintain  all  die  expenses  and 
tb.it,  from  the  enhancement  of  all  apparatsis  of  war.     A  large   pro- 
articles  of  the  first  necessity,  and  portion  indeed  of  your  seamen  has 
the    depreciation  of  money  which  been  in  actual  service  for   twelve 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  nine  or  thii  teen  years,  and  in  actual  ser- 
ycars,   the   demand   of  a   fui  then  vice  of  the  most  toilsome,  danger- 
advance  to  these  meritorl.^ns  men  ous,    unprofitable,  and   unpromis- 
cannot  be  considered  luiieasonable.  ing  description  :  compelled  for  the 
To  establisli  any  increase  of  wages  nij^t  pait,  of  late  years,  to  (?ncoun- 
proportionate  to  the  circumstances  ter  the  inclemency  of  all  seasons, 
I  have  mentioned,  it  is  ngt  my  in-  they  have  had  to  watch  the  enemy 
tention  to  attempt.     Indeed  such  a  in  his  {»rts,  without  even  the  hct^ 
thing  would   be  scarcely  possible,  of  meeting 'and  conquerins(  him; 
I  have  endeavoured  to -keep  equally  which  v»*oulJ  render  a  Briush  sea- 
in  view  the  degrees  of  rank  and  the  man  indiaerent   to  fatigue.     For, 
merits  of  service ;  andhopelhave  the   enemy  having  no  means   o( 
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iiit  in  tlijJiiigthe  vigilance  among  the  penenl  adTan«,  T  pr9- 

■  iC.imcn,  diiappoir.is  that  pcse  to  giant  to  tlie  chaplain  the  ;ip. 
L>r  conquest  and  glory  which  pointroeiit  of  schocl-raaiier,  which 
niihes  our  gallant  cirs,  and  vili  form  an  adiJiiion  to  his  reve- 
recouciles  them  to  danger,  niie  of  twenty  pounds  a  year.     I 

such  an  accumulation  of  now  come    to  the  commissioned 

liitages,  can  yoarcfuse  them  officer?,  whose  pay  has  not  eiperi- 

nfort  in  your  power  Co  ad-  encet!  any  rise  siace  the  days  of 

r?  Can  you  hesftate  to  fur-  <iucca  Ann.     First,  as  to  licute- 

im  with  tlie  means  of  solace  nants,  who  ha»e  received  bu.t  five 

r  midnight  watch  ? — Now,  5hi'Iin;;s  a  day  since  that  period, 

le  scale  ol  augmentatien,  f  1  shonlJ  add  one  shilling  per  day  j 

■  to  allow  every  ordinary  to  the  captiiins  and  admirals,  whose 
an  additional  pay  of  six-  pay  has  liccn  as  stationary  as  tliat 

xr  wcfffe,  or  two  shillings  of  the  lieutenants,  I  would   also 

nth  ;  to  every  able  seaman  make  an  addition.     The  captains, 

iliug  per  week,  or  four  shil-  I  assure  the  hoiise,  although  their 

T  mouth  i  to  all  petty  offi-  coinplaims  have  not  been  so  often 

ho,    according  to  the  uni-  heafd,  h-ave  as  much  ground  to 

opinion,  are   so  materially  complain,  and  arc  as  much  entitled 

encal  in  preservini;  the  dfs-  M  attention,  as  any  class   in  his 

and  promoting  tne  success  majesty's  service.     To  the  pay  of 

fleetSi    five  shFllings   per  these  officers,  therefore,  I    would 

At  ilie  same  time  I  mean  add  four  sliillings  per  Jay.     Tlie 

onsiderable  addition  should  gradation  respecting  the  admirals  I 

(cc  ill  the  number  of  this  wnuld  'arrange  thus  r  to   rear-ad- 

seful    body   of    men — this  mirals,  an  aiTdition  of  3/.  t;d.  per 

I  to  inchiJe   all   thoiC  who  day;  to  vice-admirjs,fivi"-hillingsi 

lominaied    on   board,    the  to  admirals,  seven   iliillingsj  and 

1  of  tlie  fort'castlc,  of  the  to  admirals  of  the  fleet  ten  ihilliugs. 

if  the  tops  and  of  the  after-  Upon  this  calculation,  the  additioa 

who   are  the  most  active  under  the  sevend  heads  will  stand 

on  board,  and  to  each  of  thus : 

propose  an  increase  of  9*.  O^ers  -  -  -  {m^1Vi3 

inonch.     To  masters' mates  Warrant  officers  -  -  -  -  7,'MO 

'rant  r.fHcers  1  would  give  Masters'  mates  .  -  -  -  2„W3 

ition  /ot    six   shilli?ig<i  jier  Petty  officers  -  -  -  -  -  27.'i0{) 

As  the  warrant  officers        "     -  - 

incd  and  receive  their  pay 
peace,  a»wl!  as  war,  the- 
.  to  be  granted  them,  in 
ance,  is  only  to  be  ;il!owed 

ley   aie  in  actual  service.  

naster  and  siirgcons,  1  have  Total 2S8,3(i6 

stated,'  nr>  aikfition  is  io.be  Or  say  30(l,(>U0/.  per  annum.     Uut 

But  there  is  a  class  of  per-  as  the  estimate  for  the  pwsei;t  year 

the  navy,  whose  claims  "s  only  made  out  from  May  nciit, 

inn  are  as  well  found.-d  as  1  have  only  now  to  move  for  tiie 

;ral  respect-ibility  of  their  grant  of  193,108/.     To  the  primi- 

r,  I  mean  the  chaplains ;  plo  of  this  an-angemeut  1  have  m> 


Lteutciiants  -  - 

-  -  -  -  i;y,soo 

Captains  -  ..  -  , 

27,9li( 

Admiral  -  -  - 

.'fl,SO'3 

Able  seamen  - 

TS,000 

Ordinal y  icamei 

a 30,000 
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raf  of  any  opposition}  and  if  in  posed  addition  fo  the  ftumbcr  of 
the  details  any  tiling  objectionable  pettyofficcrswouldiiraonnt  to  about 
should  occur,  I  sh:jl  be  very  will-  ten  in  each  ship  of  the  liue. 
ing  to  attend  to  the  suggejition  of  Lord  Garlics  perfectly  coincided 
any  gentleman  upon  it.  The  plan  with  the  noble  lord  in  the  piinciple 
of  providing  for  those  who  are  able  but  cJiffcrcd  in  son>e  respects  in  the 
to  serve  being  gone  through,  we  application  of  that  princt|)le.  As 
naturally  turn  our  attention  to  thos6  a  naval  ofncer,  he  niui>t  be  a  friend 
who  are  disabled,  by  age,  infirihi-  to  any.  proposal  for  tin  ;tdequHte 
ty,  or  wounds,  from  any  longer  conn  pen  sation  being  made  to  per- 
serving  their  country.  For  such  sons  who  deserve  so  well  of  tlieir 
persons  Greenwich  chest  and  Green-  country^  What  was  theptesent 
wich  hospital  already  furnish  some^  project?  Three  hundi^cd  thousand 
provision.  As  to  the  hospital,  that  pounds  were  to  be  added  to  tlie  pUb- 
institution  has  ouite  sufficient  funds  lie  expense,  and  only  a  few  weie  to 
to  answer  its  object^  and  any  fur-  be  benefited  by  these  regulations, 
iher  allowance  to  the  Seamen  who  The  most  essenti.d  class  of  men 
sabsisit  on  it  would  be  rather  liable  were  still  unprovided  for  in  this 
to  abuse.  But,  as  to  die  chest,  plan  j  he  meant  tl:c  vr'arrant  and 
its  funds  would  be  insufficient  for  petty,  officers  of  the  navy.  T/ie 
the  purpose.  Those  in  view  re-  carpenters  oiight  to  he  better  pro- 
quire  an  addition  of  froni  fourteen  vided  for ;  tibey  werfr  fairly  entitled 
to  20,(>(X)/.  Out  of  tliis  >um  I  to  Hve  poundc-.per  month  ^^ it  was 
Would  have  allowed  to  out-pension-  true  that  in  the  large  sliips  they 
ers  a  certain  addition  each,  to  be  re(}«i4'ed  nearly  that  sum,  but  from 
regulated  according  to  their  ser-  a  seventy-four  gun  ship  downward^ 
YJces*  and  their  present  situation;  they  did  not  ei*joy  this  rcmuneri- 
From  seven  pounds  9  year,  it  should  tioa.  The  [V*tty  officers,  who  niight 
rise  in  gradation  till  it  reached  one  be  said  to  rank  ^'ith  the  serjcants 
shilling  per  day*  Por  tliis  surn  I  and  corporals  m  tlie  army,  should 
niean  no  addition  to  the  public  bur-  receive  three  pounds  per  month, 
t':ens.  I  propose  it  10  be  provided  which  is  what  they  acquire  in  the 
by  a  measure  which  will  require  a  merchant  service.  .  He.  coyld'tiot 
bill  to  be  brought  in,  namely;  by.  object  to  the  rewards  assii^ncAt©  the 
a  grant  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  ordinary  and  able-bodied  scamftn.*, . 
from  all  priae-money  ;  and,  in  ad-,  but  ra  Injr  than  not  cpmpetei^ly 
dilion  to  this,  I  haVe  no  doubt  of  provide  for  tlio  warrant  and  potty 
tis  nujesty's  consent  to  ^t  apart,  officers,  he  would  liave  left  the? 
for  the  same  purpose,  a^ll  droits  of  former  to  the  additional  adva'ntagei 
the  admiralty.  His  majesty's  uni-  they  h:id  to  expect  from  Green- 
form  solicitude  for  the  comfort  and  wich  hospital,  and  the  chest,  of 
rewardsof  the  navy  warrants  aeon-  thf*  other  meritorious  rnstitution. 
fidence  in  hh  acquiescence  upon  It  was  very  J^sirable  that  the  navV 
this  subject."  ^  should  be  put  upoii  that  footing 
.  The  motion  for  the  prant  of  which  slumld  render  ft  the  object 
193, 168/.  with  which  the  flight hon^  of  voluntary  service:  by  making 
Ijeatieman  concluded,  being  r^ad  the  fitconTpcnsation,  the  compui* 
by  die  chairman  5  in  reply  to  a  sory  means  o*  the  impress  would 
qiiestion  from  an  hon.  mcfnber,  be  rarely  neccsiiary.  With  this 
lord  Howie k  stated,   :hiit  die  pro-  vicvv-,  he  sl;o;ild  \vish  tliat  every 

M  4  petty 
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petty  officer,  who  slioulJ  not  have  principle,  or  that  of  raising  iften 
been  punished  by  a  court-martial,  by  the  influence  or  authority  of 
and  who  should  have  regularly  re-  the  parish  officers,  he  considered 
turned  to  his  duty  when  called  much  less  important,  and,  for  ar- 
upon,  should  be  entitled  to  a  pen-  gument  sake,  he  was  willing  to 
sion  from  the  hospital,  and  that  give  it  up,  as  wholly  inadequate 
the  benefits  of  this  estaW^shment  to  any  eligible  or  permanent  pur- 
should  also  be  extended  to  the  wi-  pose  ;  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
dows  of  such  officers.  the  first  principle,  he  was  not  only 
Lord  Howick's  motion  being  disposed,  but  ready  to  contend, 
agreed  to,  the  report  of  tlie  com-  In  the  first  place,  he  thought  it 
mittee  was  brought  up  on  the  2Sth  ;  nithcr  extraordinary  that  the  right 
when,  after  a  short  debate,  it^  wliich  honourable  gentleman  should  pro- 
lord  Garlies  and  lord  Howick  pose  the  repeal  of  a  bill,  the  lead- 
were  the  principal  speakersy  the  mg  principle  of  which  was  to  give 
resolutions  were  agreed  to.  the  recruit  an  option  of  enlisting 

^                 Mr.  secretary  Windham  on  the  either  for  limited  or  g^eneral  service; 

.              30th  of  April  moved  for  the  se-  and  this  at  the  very  time  when  h« 

;             cond  reading  of  the  brll  for  repeal-  avowed  his  intention,  under  this 

ing  the  additional  force  act.  proposed    modification,  to    adopt 

General  sir  James  Pulteney  rose  that  principle  as  one  of  hii  indispen- 

.to  oppose  the  bill.     He  did  not  sable    propositions.     But    though 

object  to  it  froiA  a  principle  of  op-  the  bill  now  proposed  to  be  repealed 

position  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  gave  to  the  recruit  an  option  for 

but  from  the  real  conviction  of  his  the  limitation  of  his  services  to  time 

own  mind  :  and  whetlier  connected  and  place,  tlie  latter  he  thought 

or  unconnected  with  ministers,  he  the  strll  Stronger  inducement,  and 

should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have  that,,   if  aAy    thing    could    mdre 

pursued  precisely  the  same  course,  strongly    than    another    reconcile 

As   it  was  avowedly  the  object  of  the  recruit  to  enlistment,    it    was 

this  bill  to  make  way  f»r  the  adop-  this.     Yet  it  was  found  by  experi» 

tion  of  another  measure  to  which  ence,  that  in  point  of  fact  tliis  op- 

his    dislike   was    equally    stroirg.  tion  had  no  material  inBuencewhat- 

His   reasons  for   opposing  there-  ever  in  preventing  men  who  enlisted 

I              peal  of  the  additional  force  act  pro-  for  limited  service,  to  extend  the 

ceeded  from  two  distinct  grounds  ;  term   afterward    by   enlisting  for 

namely^  the  great  military  princi-,  general  service,  and  for  life.     One 

pie,  and  what  he  should  call  the  of  the  principal  arguments  against 

civil  or  minor  principle.     Tlie  mi-  raising  men  in  this  way  was,  that  it 

*  litary  principle  wa^  tliat  by  which  cost   double  bounty.    He    would 

men   were  to   be  enlisted  for  the  admit  the  bounty  was  sometliing 

service,  first,  for  a  limited  term  of  higher  for  general  than  for  limited 

five  years,  and  afterwards,  if  they  service ;  but  if  for   the  difJerencc 

should   choose  it,  in  a  second  bat-  of  kx  guineas  per  man,  men  were 

talion,  with  additional  bounty  for  to  be  enlisted  for  life  and  general 

|<.cneral  service,  without  limitation  sen'ice,  instead  of  temporary  and 

of  time  or  place.     This  he   consi*  local  service,  the  difference  would 

clered  as  a  principle  perfectly  con-  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twen- 

si stent  with  the  spirit  and  objects  ty  thousand  pwmds ;  and  tliis  was 

•f  military  service.    7rh«  second  a  sum  whicb^  in  these  times,  it 

wouU 
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woold  be  false  oeconoany  to  saye»  on  the  continent*  and  said,  that 
bj  forgoing  so  inifsortant  an  ad-  until  of  very  late  years  it  was  the 
Tantage  to  the  service.  Butcecono-  uniform  practice  of  all  Europe, 
my  was  not  the  only  principle  upon  The  right  honourable  gentleman, 
which  the  plan  of  the  right  honour-  to  be  sure«  had  not  relied  muqh 
xable  gentleman  was  opposed  to  upon  this  argument:  bathe  should 
this  bill,  it  was  said  that  by  his  himself  be  glad  to  learn  in  what 
plan,  the  men  would  be  raised  service  of  Europe  such  a  principle 
sooner  than  for  ?eneral  and  unli-  had  obtained. '  In  fact,  it  never 
mlted  service.'  He  saw  not,  how-  had  been  the  usage  of  any  of  the 
ever,  any  great  difierence  whether  continental  services,  to  enlist  men 
the  men  were  raised  in  three  months  for  a  limited  term  of  service  with- 
er in  six,  if  they  were  but  obtained ;  out  annexing  the  condition  of  *  du- 
andit  was  obvious  from  what  had  -ring  the  war.'  As  to  the  other  ob- 
already  been  proved,  that  the  dif-  jects  proposed  by  the  plan,  pardcu- 
ference  between  limited  and  gene-  larly  that  of  obtaining  soldiers  of 
rd  service  had  not  such  an  effect  a  superior  character,  he  could  not 
in  promoting  or  discouraging  enlist-  perceive  any  very  prominent  advan« 
ment,  as  the  right  honourable  gen-  tage.  Discipline  was  the  great 
tleman  professed  to  think.  He  and  most  desirable  object,  and  that 
coold  not,  therefore,  discover  any  men  of  the  meanest' capacity  gene- 
superiority  in  the  plan  he  proposed,  rally  learned  in  a  short  time,  so  as 
that  could  induce  him  to  relinquish  to  enable  tliem  to  practise  all  the 
the  piinciple,  the  advantages  of  manoeuvres  necessary  in  the  field, 
vbich  had  been  already  so  long,  He  begged  also  to  ask,  wliether  it 
so  uniformly,  and  so  recently  ex-  was  probable  that  the  way  to  attach 
pcrienced.  He  begged  leave  now  a  soldier  to  the  service,  or  to  good 
to  offer  a  few  observations, upon  discipline,"  was  to  teach  him  to 
its  disadvantages  ;  in  doing  which  look  forward  perpetually  to  die 
He  should  con6ne  himself  to  the  termination  of  two  or  three  years^ 
rtgulations  proposed  by  the  right  which  would  free  him  from  all  sub-* 
bononrable  gentleman  himself,  jection  to  the  authority  of  his  offi- 
And  first,  as  to  his  proposition  for  cers  ?  He  should  ask  also,  whether 
raHsting  men  for  a  limited  term  of  the  telling  a  soldier,  that  his  pro* 
teven  years,  and  discharging  them  fession  was  a  bad  mode  of  obtain-' 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  even  ifng  a  livelihood,  was  a  premising 
though  in  the  midst  of  war.  He  way  to  induce  him  to  prefer  or 
understood,  indeed, '  that  military  remain  in  the  service,  wltnont  per- 
opinions  of  high  authority,  of  no  less  petually  looking  forward  to  other 
a  person  than  the  great  lord  Corn-  views,  or  the  imaginary  comforts 
wallis,  and  another  experienced  of  other  occupations  ?  or  whether 
officer,  were  in  fovourof  it  for  home  a  soldier  on  foreign  service,  look- 
lervice,  and  in  times  of  profound  ing  anxiously  forward  to  the  ter- 
peace.  But  with  respect  to  foreign  mmation  of  a  short  period,  which 
service,  and  times  of  war,  the  ge-  must  restore  him. to  his  native  coun- 
fieral  opinion  of  military  men  was  try  and  his  family,  was  more  likely 
decidedly  against  it«  The  right  to  sustain  fatigues  and  hardships, 
honourable  gentleman,  in  support  or  encounter  dangers,  and  recon- 
of  his  principle,  had  pleaded  tlie  cile  him  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
Kaiform  us^e .  of  foreign  services  soldier's    foriune,  than  if  he  had 

assumed 
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snumed  the  prfifcsdon  for  life,  and    cations  which  might  render  it  1 
was    conscious    that,    though    lie    objectionable. 
Blight  escape  one  diinger  to-day,        Mr.  Mainw.m'nj;  did  not  fee 
he    might    fall  on  the    morrow  ?    necessary  to  examine  very  minuti 

The  country  did  not  seem  to  him  the  structure  and  machinery  of  i 

in  a  state  chat  could  call  for  n  mea-  component  pat  ts  of  the  billpropo! 

lure  so   new  and    extraordinary  j  to  be  repealed  ;  nor  did  he  feel  1 

and  circumstanced  as  we  now  stand,  present  a   fit  opporiunity  for   c 

surely  no  measure  could  be  more  cussing  the  merits  of  another  mi 

improper  than  a  proposition  to  dis-  sure  proposed  in  lieu  of  it.     But 

charge  from  the  service,  and  even  should  have  thought  it  more  ad 

'in  the  midst  of  a  war,  or  on   the  sable  for Oie  right  honourable  gt 

eve  of  a  most  important  emergency,  tieman  to  have  waited  until  he  h 

the  most  valuable  class  of  men  ia  Inatured  the  plan   in  his  conte; 

the  service,  who  had  been  rendered  plation  before  he  had  proposed  t 

goodsoldiersby sevenyearsservice,  repeal.     However,  as  tl^ere  wai 

m  which  they  had  been  seasoned  very  principal  part  of  the  bill 

in  various  climates,  and  inured  to  which  he  had  insurmountable  c 

all  the  habits  of  military  life.     It  jections,    and    as  he  felt  hims< 

would  be  impossible  to  attach  men  forced  reluctantly  to  vote  agaii 

to  a  mode  of  life  which  they  v(-ere  it,    he    rose  to  give    the  reasc 

told  was  to  continue  but  for  a  short  which  itiSuenced  him  to  that  vo 

time.     It  was  impossible,  also,  that  the  necessity  of  which  he  regn 

officers  should   not  be  extremely  ted,  because,  if  those  who  broug 

nniious  to  retain  those  men  whom  forward    the    present    propositii 

they  had  with  so  much  care  and  should  succeed  that  night,  it  won 

attention  trained  to  a  knoivledge  of  encourage  them  to  triumph  in  ha 

their  duty;  and  surely  it  was  in-  ing  got  rid  of  tliis  bill,  metely 

finitely  better  for  the  service,  that  make  room  for  another,  the  pii 

the  men  should  depend  upon  the  ciplcs  of  which,  so  far  as  he  h; 

officers  than  the  officers  upon  the  heard  tliem  explained,  he   by    i 

ineiu     This  was  felt  even-  in  the  means  approved.     His  leading  o 

tniiiiia,  where  die  term  of  service  jections  to  the  existing  bill   wei 

was  only  for  a  limited  time  ot  five  first,  that  it  Imposed  upon  churc 

J-ears,  and  the  officers  felt  much  wardens  a  species  of  duty  whol: 

disgust  at  being  deprived  of  the  incompatible  with  their  function 

disciplined    flower   of    their  regi-  Another  objection  he  had  to  tl 

Rients;  and  even  in  that  branch  if  bill  ttas,  that  it  was  a  measure  < 

our  defence,    it  h,id  been   found  partial,  and,  in'many  cases,  ofq 

necessaiy  to  include  the  term  '  du-  pressive  taxation.    It  might  be  saJ 

»ing  the  war,  in  the  period  of  ser-  that  it  Was  a  measure  of  public  di 

Vice.     Upon  the  whole,  then,  con-  fence,  and  that  all  measures  of  d' 

eeiving  the  bill  now  proposed  to  be  fence  were  necessarily  measures  i 

Repealed,  to  be  superior,  in  many  taxation  ; — true,  but  not  of  parti: 

respects,  to  the  plan  proposed  for  taiatian,  for  a  general  advantage 

adoption  in  its  place,  he  ihould  not  for,  as  the  benefit  of  the  defent 

consent  to  its  repeal,  atleastbefore  was  unh-crsid  to  the  cotmtry,  s 

the  plan  ol  the  right  hon,  gentle-  alto  should  be  tlie  principle  of  tl: 

man  came  first  before  the  liousc,  taxation   in    support  of    it.     Ti 

and  was  subjected  to  x>me  modifi-  btiithcrt  should  be  equidly  divide 
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whetlier  tlie  additional   force   act  which  it  is  foundedl;  bui  the  vi 

shall  be  altered  or  modified.     It  is  principle  itself,  the  verj"  founduC 

pot  merely  whether  the  provisions  of  tiiis,  and  every  other  measure, 

and. enactments  of  diat  act  shall  whichthemilitary establishment: 

be  altogether  repealed.     It  is,  whe-  this  country  have  been  sustained 

,  ther  by  the  repeal  of  die  principle  a  height  adequate  to  its  neccssit 

upon  which   diat  act    rests,    and  I  shall  entreat  of  themnot  to  dee 

upon  which  rest  also  all  the  otlier  upon  this  repeal,  without  hav 

measures  by  which  we  have  hither-  p rev iouily  considered  and  ascerts 

to  been  in  tlie  Habit  of  providing  ed  what  measuresof  security,  wl 

for  the  internal  military   defence  plan,  with  a  rational  prospect  of  £ 

of  the  country,  we  sliall  this  night  ciency  and  success,  they  are  lik 

take  the  first  step  towards  a  com-  to  see  substituted  in  the  room 

pleie  change  in  the  whole  of  our  what  is  proposed  to  be  destroy 

military   system.      This   is,   as  it  With  this  view,  I  shall  propose 

strikes  me,  the  real  question  upon  the  house  to  defer  the  vote  u[ 

which  we  liave  tp  deliberate  :    and  the  wcond  reading  of  the  bill  n 

a  more  awful  and  momentous  one  htforc  them,  for  such  a  time  o 

was  never  submitted  to  tlie  dclibc-  as  may  give  the  right  hnnoura 

ration  of  the  house  of  commons,  gentleman  sufficient  opportunit) 

It  is  upon  this  ground  that  1  found  develop  those    plans    of   refor 

the  amendment  which  I  sliall  Like  and  regeneration,  which  he'oper 

the  liberty  of  submitting  to   the  lo    us    generally    on   the    forn 

house;  and  for  which  I  do  really  night;  and  the  first  statement 

think  not  only  that  the  house  in  which,  I  am  sure,  has  created  i 

general,    (who  having  heard  tlie  pressions  rather  of  alarm  and  an 

right  honourable  secretary's  slate-  ely,  than  of  diat  undoubting  c 

ment  of  his  plans,  must  be  awar«  iidenco,  which  should  induce  us 

that  that  measure,   which  is  now  forgo  whatever  sectirity  we  n 

immediately  before  them,   is  the  pos^cis,  in  order  to  trust  entirely 

very  last  and  least  considerable  part  what  the  right  honourable  gem 

of  what  they  have  to  look  for  at  man  may  provide  for  us  hereafte 

his  hands;)  but  that  even  the  ho-  In    votuig  for  the    proposit 

nourable  gentleman  himself  (Mr.  which  I  mean   to  submit  to    i 

Mainwarinff)  who  is  so  decided  an  house,  they  will  not  be  required 

enemy  to  uie  additional  force  hill  vote  against  the  principle  of  serv 

Bs  it  at  present  operates,  may  vote  for  a  limited  period.     All  dia 

with   perfect   propriety    and   con-  want  is  to  postpone  the  repe;il 

sistency.     I  shall  not  ask  of  tiie  tliis  aa,  involving,  as  that  rep 

house  to  negative  the  repeal  of  that  would  do,  a  renunciation   of  i. 

bill  (  much  less  shall  I  ask  of  them  established  system,  until  we  sh 

.  to  determine  ujion  retaining  it  with  have  h;id  an  opportunity  of  disc 

all  its  existing  inc on vcniencies  and  sing  fully,  and  judging  fairly,  i 

imperfections  (whatever  they  may  expediency  and  efficacy  of  the 

be).     But  I  shall  entreat  of  them  stem  which  is  to  be  substituted  i 

not.to  decide  precipitately,  and  in-  it.     I  do  not  object  to  the  fitness 

.  coniiderateiy    to    repeal    and    do  having  this    measure    tried ;     I 

away  for  ever,  not  this  or  that  doubting  much    its  capability 

clause  of  a  bill,  or  this  or  that  sustain  the  load   which  the  ri^ 

modiScation  of  tlte  principle  on  bonouiable  gentleman  proposes 
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ng  this  clian^e  to  the  eiistlng  of  the  country.     Upon  etnerp 

T  army.     He  Ikis  expressly  cies  our  regular  army  may  iaf 

is  tl)at  it  it  not  his  intention  be  augmented    to    any  point 

m  ;  and  bp  tells  us  in  defence  whiih  we  can  convcnicmty  ca 

1  setMiiing  inconsistency,  that  it ;  btjt  it  h:is  always  hitherto  h: 

isting  army,  having  eiitered  pcned,fortun:itely  at  Icnst,  if  it) 

:ontr<u:t  for  indefinite  service,  nnc  been  contrived  wiselj-,  that  1 

'  claim  to  rele-.ise  or  mitifja-  ottier    de^cripiions    of   our    £o'. 

1  confetSi  sir,  I  cannot  en-  have  grown  with    it   in  the  sa 

igree  with  tlic  fight  honour-  proportion.    The  right  honoura 

lentleman  ia  his  construction  gentleman  is  cnde.ivouring  to  1 

contract.     I  donbt  whetJier,  the  foundatiim  of  a  large  rccu 

construction,  he  who  enters  nrmy,  while    he  is  sapping  alt  i 

ateof  Lil^  u'liich  may  subject  other  establishments  which  ouj 

1  many  contingent  hardships,  constitutionally   to  accompany 

lot  become  entitled  to  any"  The  right  hononrable  geiitlem 

^ent  adv.mtaj^ts  which  nuy  may  perhap?  tell  i«eth:ittheche< 

to  it.     But,  lie  this  as  it  and  balances   to  which    I  »llui 

I   am    very  sure  tliat  the  are  mere  creatures  of  tlie  ima 

lonoutable  gi-utleman  is  the  nation  ;  for  that  it  t^  utterly  i 

rson  who  could  consistently  probable  tlinl  our  militia  or  volt 

he  eiiisting  army  to  his  own  teers   shotild   in    any  instance 

ictton  of  tlie  contract.     He,  dmun  out  against  iJic  line.     G 

ontends  ihaz  enlistment,  hi-  forbid  they  should  !    But  look,  g 

has  been  a  trade  of  trick  at  the  analogy  of  our  civil  con; 

!  side,  and  delusion  on  the  tution  ; — what  is  it  but  a  system 

—he,    who    considers  these  mutual  checks  and  balances,  .whi 

ind  delusions  as  one  mato  have  a  sure  though  silent  opeVati 

I  for  an  aheratipn   of    sy-  oaeacb  other^     \Vhen  forcigni 

cannot  surely   mean   to  ei-  are  told    of  the    power    of    tl 

>om  the  benefit  of  that  ahe-  branch  of  the  legislature,  oriof  t 

the  very    case  which   has  power  of  that  bianch, — of  the  pi 

riie  to  it,  and,  when  he  has  rogative  of  the  crown,  and  of  t 

I  a  remedy  to  the  grievance,  privileges    of    parliament,  —  th' 

it  to  those,    and  to  those.  mmgi%c,   amidst  such   conRictii 

irho  are  the  individwils  ag-  autliorlties   the  work  of  govei 

t.     The    right    honourable  ment  and  legislation  must   be 

mm  h.'.s  extolled  in  the  high-  a  si,ind  :  on  tlic  contrary,  wcfcnc 

ns  iheadvant.agcsof  a  large  that  it   is  carried    on    the    mo 

■  army.     On    that   subject  smoothly    for    tliis    opposition 

>tediy  there  can  be  no  diffe-  powers,  and  that  the  mutual  co 

of   opinion.     But    wiiliont  srinn';ness  of  each  other's  streng 

^  to  too  great  an  eiccis  a  preserves  all  parties  within  bouni. 

.ton  for  the  establishments  and  oniribiites  to  the  security 

itiions  rtf  our  ancestors,  we  the  whole.     The  very  stillness 

e   permitted   to   doubt   llje  the  balance  ii  a  proof  of  its  si 

ty  of  carrying  the  regular  bility.— Such  is  likewise  the  opei 

a  an  unlimited  ei tent,  with-  tion  of  onr  checks  upon' our  stan 

y  check  or  balance  in  the  ing  army.     Nor  have  tliere  bei 

art&  of  the  military  system  wanting   instances,  eren   in  ttm 

■whi' 
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able  gentleman  had  read  in  ancient 
history,  that  the  whole  population 
of  a  countfy,  of  a  great  commer- 
cial nation  like  this,  a  Tyre  or  a 
Carthage,  had  suddenly  quitted 
their  accustomed  habits,,  and  had 
Tohintarily  assumed  a  martial  ap- 
pearance, and  subjected  themselves 
to  military  discipline,  he  would 
have  spoken  of  such  an  event  with 
enthusiasm.  But  realities  do  not 
ftuit  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man. Distant  phantoms  alone  can 
interest  his  feelings.  At  the  very 
time  when  it  is  said  by  France, 
when  the  school  of  Talleyrand  and 
Hauterive  are  labouring  to  per- 
.  suade  the  nations  of  Europe,  that 
the  people  of  this  country,  gorged 
with  wealth,  and  sunk  in  tne  low 
pursuits  of  g^in,  are  altogether 
insensible  to  honour,  and  incapable 
of  exertion ;  that  tlie  flesh  has  so 
far  overgrown  the  sinew,  that  there 
is  neither  strength  nor  spirit  re- 
inaining  among  them ;  at  that 
very  moment  have  they  given  the 
lie  to,  those  assertions,  and  proved 
themselves  alive  to  every  Jjenerous 
and  patriotic  sentiment.  What- 
ever may  be,  in  the  right  honour- 
able  gentleman's  eyes,  the  military 
use  or  disadvantage  of  such  an 
effort,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
upon  the  continent  at  least  the 
volunteers  had  given  confidence  to 
our  friends,  and  lowered  the  tone 
of  our  enemies  ;  that  in  whatever 
part  of  Europe  this  sudden  rush 
to  arms  was  known,  the  opinion 
there  instantly  prevailed,-  that  our 
danger  was  dispelled,  that  Eng- 
land was  saved.  It  is  surely  not 
(9CD-  business,  it  is  not  the  province 
and 'duty  of  a  minister  of  this 
country,  to  endeavour  to  lower 
this  confidence,  and  re-animate  the 
bop^  of  our  opponents.  But  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  looks 
gt  these,  events,  it  uot  with  a  pre- 


judiced, at  least  with  too  impartial 
an  eye ;  and  what  he  would  have 
hailed  with  rapture  in  the  history 
of  a  distant  period,  and  described 
in  a  learned  language,  brought 
near  to  his  eye  in  action,  and  ex- 
emplified in  the  plain  instance  of 
his  ow^n  country,  fills  him  witli  dis- 
gust. He  sees  with  no  compla- 
cency these  *  belli  simulacra'  ethi- 
bited  among  persons  whose  every 
day  habits  are  known  and  familiar 
to  him.  He  has  no  reliance  on 
their  military  prowess.  He  evea 
fears  that  the  assumption  of  the 
soldier  by  the  citizen  has  polluted 
and  degraded  the  military  charac- 
ter. Sir,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  that 
regular  armies  are  the  sole  cham- 
pions on  which  countries  must  de- 
pend for  their  existence ;  that,  this 
champion  once  defeated,  the  coun- 
try must  ialL  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  instances  the  sur* 
render  of  Ulm,  and  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz:  he  tells  us  that  the 
French  force  marched  from  Ulm 
to  the  Inn,  through  an  unresisting 
population,  and  that  Vienna  fen 
.  without  a  blow.  But  I  would  ask 
that  right  honourable  gentleman, 
if  there  had  been  between  Ulm  and 
the  Inn,  or  between  the  Inn  and 
Vienna,  four  hundred  thousand 
volunteers,  or  the  militia  of  which 
this  country  can  boa.<»t,  would  tlie 
conquest  of  that  capital  have  been 
then  so  easy  ?  or  would  it,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  effected  at 
all?  (Hear  hear!)  I  can,  there- 
fore,  see  no  cause  for  stating,  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  country 
depends  on  the  regular  army  alone. 
^Vith  respect  to  the  pther  doctrine 
which  the  honourable  gentleman 
holds  in  disparagement  of  th^  v^ 
lunteers,  that  the  union' of  thecivU 
and  military  characters  has  dis« 
graced  the  laUer,  my  opinion  is 

directly 
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two  hundred  men,  would  rot 
much  rather  go  into  battle  aeain 
V  ith  his  shattered  battalions  as  they 
were,  than  see  them  filled  up  with 
men  who,  from  their  inadequate 
discipline,  must  create  the  utmost 
confusion'? Hie  house  must  well 
remember  the  obloquy  that  was 
cast  on  the  measure  of  drafting 
from  the  militia  to  regular  regi- 
ments, when  the  expedition  to 
Holland  took  place  ; — yet  how  in- 
finitely superior  must  the  militTa- 
man  be  to  the  peasant,  who  should 
only  have  been  trained  for  twenty- 
six  days  in  the  year  I  And  tliis  sug- 
gests another  consideration;  t!ie 
kind  of  encourai^ement  which  is  to 
be  held  out  to  the  individual's  who 
compose  the  mass  I  ha^'e  no 
doubt  that  they  vnW  act  bravely ; 
every  EnffKshiuan  does  so :  but, 
certainly  it  is  not  very  alluring  to 
say  to  them — « You  will  never  be 
called  on  until  a  vacancy  occurs:* 
in  other  words,  *  until  the  man  is 
shot,  whose  J5lace  you  are  to  sup- 
ply/ Tliese  men,  too,  ai-e  not 
to  beregimentidly  clotlicd ;  so  that, 
ns  soon  as  they  enter  the  ranlcs, 
they  \rill  probably  meet  with  a  pro- 
clamalion  from  tlie  enemy,  that 
all  men  taken  in  arms,  and  not  re- 
gularly soldiers,  should  undergo 
military  execut'on.  It  is  not  likely, 
after  every  :lllo^^'Tmce  has  been 
made  fcT  their  courage,  that  these 
nicn  oculd  display  any  great  ysftd 
under  such  circumst;inces?  or  at 
least  that  the  full  VineSt  can  he  de- 
rived from  their  con<;trtutlona! 
bravery  and  spirit,  which  under 
better  regulation  might  reasonably 
he  expected  from  tliem.  I  am  far 
from  contending,  however,  thar^ 
by  this  contradiction  of  himself 
alone,  the  right  honourable  ^entlc- 
'man  has  necessarily  precluded  him- 
self from  forming  a  good  plan.  I 
Contend,  on  other  grounds,  that  h€ 


has  not  formed  one ;  and  on  thcsfe 
grounds  I  contend  that  he  has  com- 
pletely failed  in  establishing  the 
viciousncss  of  the  principles  of 
those  which  he  proposes  to  abolish. 
I  contend,  tlierefore,  that  the  ques- 
tion which  the  house  has  to  decide 
to-night,  so  far  as  the  additional 
force  bill  fs  •  concerned,  is  purely 
a  question  of  comparison,  —  of 
comparison  between  two  niodcs  of 
applying  the  same  principles,  that 
which  already  exists  and  which  has 
been  ^fonnd  good  for  somethinjc^  at 
least,  and  'that  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  purposes  to 
propose,  and  which  promises  no- 
thing salutary  and  nothing  use- 
ful. It  is  not  a  question  simply* 
whether  the  additional  force  bill 
shall  he  repealed,  and  its  principles 
altogether  got  r'rd  of ;— for  the 
principles,  after  all,  tlic  rit^ht  ho- 
nourable gentleman  promises  to 
re-enact ;— but  whether  we  shall 
gratify  him  by '  giving  up  a  mea- 
sure altogether,  which  a  little 
alteration  may  make  unoWectioiw 
able,  and  then  trust  to  such  hopes 
as  he  has  given  us  for  a  perfect 
system  to  be  produced  hereafter. 
That  any  thing  whidi  he  has  yet 
opened  deserves  that  natne,  the 
most  sanguine  of  his  admirers  can- 
not contend  or  believe. 

"  Sir,  I  am  far  from  wishing  that 
a  measure  should  be  fastened  on 
the  country,  which  the  govern- 
ment arie  determined  not  to  carry 
into  effect ;  bnt  I  cerrainly  wish 
that  the  house  diould,  by  their 
vote,  show  tlrat  they  do  not  think 
the  riirht  honourable  gentleman's 
pJ;m  ah  sufficient  as  a  substitute  for 
our  pi^esent  system,  unless  it  shall 
be  very  considerably  altered  from 
what  it  has  been  stated  by  him. 
Sit,  I  would  myself  be  die  first  im 
move,  that  the  additional  force 
act  should  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee 
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lowed m  the  debate;  when  the hoQse  of  resolution v  and   condnded  a 

divided  onthe  amendment  proposed  four  hoiars  speech  with  moving:  tbe 

by  Mr.  Canmngi  first  of  them,  wei«  you  to  be  de* 

Ayes    •* 119  barred  from  considering  the 'n^ole! 

Noes »  •  QS5  The    right  hon.   gentleman    was 

'  '     ■  ^uch  mistaken,    if  he    supposed 

Majority  •  .  •  .  »  1 16  there  was  any  shyness  on  that  side 

*  After  the  division,  lord  Castlfr*  to  encounter  hts  system,,  than  which 

reagh  expressed  his  determination  there  could  be  nothing  more  pre* 

to  oppose  the  bill  for  repealing  posterous  and  absurd ;   a  system 

the  aadttional  force  act  in  every  calculated  to  shake  the  whole  of 

stat^.  our  military  establishment,  to  pro- 

Mr.  Fox  said,  that  as  every  man  dqce  dissatisfaetion  in  the  army» 

was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  and  to  make  it  doubtof  the  proprie* 

way  of  dMcussini*  a  proposTtion,  so  ty  of  its  existence.    A  system — 


those  who  opposed  the  bill  brought  Lord  Temple  called  to  order, 
in  by  hts  rfgnt,  honourable  friend  because  he  conceived  the  language 
may  wish  to  avoid  entering  into  die  employed  by  the  honourable  gen«^ 
merits  or  defects  of  the  act  it  was  tieman  not  fit  to  be  attributed  to 
intended  to  repeal  ^  but,  for  his  a  propostiion  brought  forward  br 
part,  he  would  not  discuss  other  any  member  of  this  house,  muca 
measures  while  a  particular  bill  less  to  a  member  of  his  majesty'^ 
was  under  consideration.  He  was  government* 
not  indeed  surprised  that  they  Mr.  Canning. — I  trust,  Mr.  Speak- 
should  abandon  tne  defence  of  their  er,  we  are  not  come  to  those 
favourite  additional  force  act,  and  times  when  a  strong  goveltimentf^ 
endeavour  to  fasten  upon  the  other  which  shall  be  unable  to  ahswer  an 
parts  of  the  plan  proposed  by  his  argument,  shall  be  able  to  put  it 
right  hon.  friend.  The  right  hon.  down.  I  trust,,  sir,  that  we  are 
gentleman  (Mr.  Canninc^).  had  dis*  not  to  have  silence  imposed  upon 
played  no  little  share  o?  dexterity  us  in  this  house«  I  do  hope  that 
m  evading  the  discussion  of  the  only  the  noble  lord  and  those  who  are 
question  which  was  before  the  connected  with  him  in  his  niajiesty'& 
house.  He  would  admit  that  his  government  wiU  not  deprive  us  of 
speech  was  a  most  able  one ;.  but  the  lilierty  of  speech ;  diat  we  shall 
still  it  appeared  to  him  to  have  one  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  discuss- 
defect,  and  that  was,' that  no  part  ing  their  measures.  1  do  hope 
of  it  was  directed,  to  the  considem*  that  the  noble  lord  does  not  mean 
tion  of  the  act  it  was  proposed  to  to  have  recourse  to  a  plan  of  which 
repeal*  I  have  formerly  heard.  Ife  wa* 
Mr.  Canning  asked  for  what  pur«  once  observed  to  Mr.  Burke,  by  a 
pose  Mr.  Windham  had  brought  member  of  this  house,  that  he  was 
forward  his  system,  if  it  was  not  lA-  surprised  ministers,  instead  of  de- 
fended that  it  should  be  considered  batm^,  did  not  try  the  eflFect  of  si- 
by  every  man  in  the  country  ?  Was  fence  m  this  house ;  to  which  he  an- 
a  system  over  which  the  whole  na-  answered,  **  that  they  had  tried  it, 
tion  was  lamenting ;  which  had  and  «hey  found  It  would  not  do.'' 
friled  with  alarm  and  dismay  every  So  Jwill'  telHhe  noble  lord*  Why 
man  in  it,  to  be  passed  over  in  si-  did  nis  right  hon«  friend  bring  for- 
lence  ?  If  a -man'  proposed-a.  series  ward  his  plan  before  the  recess,  if 

he 
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some  years  since  the  house  had  member  had  not  thought  proper  s# 
t>een  in  the  habii  of  voting  large  to  do,  he  would  beg  leave  to  sa^ 
sums  of  money  for  tlie  erection  of  now,  that,  althotfgh  he  saw  no  ob* 
barracks  in  various  parts  of  the  jcction  whatever  to  the  productioA 
kingdom  ;  but  those  votes  had  of  of  the  papers  named  in  the  honour* 
late  years  increased  to  enormous  able  gentleman's  motion,  yet,  at 
sums  of  money.  Last  year  the  the  same  time,  as  the  house  had 
sum  was  two  millions  three  hun-  already  appointed  commtssionen 
dred  and  odd  thousand  pounds,  for  the  vety  purpose  of  the  investi- 
and  the  year  before  it  wa$  one  mil-  gation  avowed  by  the  honourable 
lien  seven  hundred  thousand ;  in  member  as  his  object,  and  had 
fact,  it  had  been  rapidly  increasing  delegated  to  diem  its  authority  to 
every  ye^r.  Having,  upon  a  for-  inquire,  with  the  utmost  minute» 
mer  occasion,  attempted  in  vain  ness,  concerning  every  expenditure 
to  induce  the  iicuse  to  go  into  seme  in  the  barrack,  as  well  as  all  other 
investigation,  finding  his  former  military  departments ;  which  corn- 
opinions  justified  by  the  reporbnow  missioners  were  proceeding  with 
before 'the  house,  and  desirous  once  all  the  expedition  in  their  powery 
more  to  bring  forward  the  subject  consistently  with  the  nature  of 
to  tli0  notice  of  parliament,  it  was  the  subjects  referred  to  their  exa* 
naturjil  for  him  to  look  a  little  into  mination ;  he  would  put  it  to  the 
the  matter,  in  order  to  acquit  him-  good  sense  of  the  hon.  member, 
self  of  a  duty  which  he  felt  incum-  arhether  it  wpuld  not  be  much 
bent  upon  him,  now  that  the  reins  more  orderly,  and  consistent  with 
of  government  were  got  into  the  the  regular  proceedings  of  parlia- 
hands  of  other  jninisters,  who,  he  ment,  first,  to  await  the  report  of 
trusted*  would  offer  no  impediment  those  commissioners,  or  tocoromu- 
to  fair  inquiry,  to  asce;*tain,  if  pos-  nipate  to  them  any  object  he  con- 
sible,  what  became  of  those  enor-  ceived  most  prominent,  or  any 
mous  sums  so  voted*  With  a  view  information  that  could  aid  or  acce^ 
to  this  purpose,  it  was  his  intention  lerate  their  inquiry,  before  he  pro- 
to  mov^  for  the  production  of  cer-  ceeded  to  call  upon  the  house  to 
tain  p^ipcrs  from  the  barrack  de-  iusiitute  another  inquiry,  to  pro* 
partment,  which,  he  trusted  the  ceed  at  the  same  time*  and  upon 
house  would  have  np  objection  to  the  very  same  subject.  Hir  would 
grant.  submit  to  the  honourable  member, 

Mr,  J.  Martin  seconded  the  mo*-  whether  it  was  a  discreet  procedure, 

.tion.  while  a  parliamentary  commission 

Lord  Henry  Petty  said,  if  the  was  occupied  in  •this  very  inquiry* 

honourable  gentleman  had  donehim  to    supersede  the  authority  dele* 

the  honour  to  make  the  slightest  gated  to  them  without  any  pretence 

communication  to  him  of  his  wi'^h-  of    complaint,    ^r    any     alleged 

es  or  intentions  upon  the  subject,  ground  of  imputation  upon  their 

he^  should  have  hoped   tp  be  able  proceed'ngs,  and  to  move  for  aft- 

to  satisfy  the  honourable  gentleman,  other  inquiry  upon  the  same  topic, 

that  his    motion  for  papers,  and  If,  indeed,  when  they  should  make 

the  purpose  he  had  avcvcd,  were  their  report,  th^  honourable  mem- 

rcndered  unnecessifry^  by  another  ber  should  find  any  Just  cause  to 

arrangement  wliicli   had    already  complain  of  their  nffgligence,  or 

y^H^n  placet    As  \hp  honoyuTib^  partinlity,  or  unnecessary  delay,  it 

woal4 
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cdled  upon  to   vote»  year   after  of  i^inghhappoiiacs*    IHiequeb* 

year,  new  and  enormous  suppiies*  tipn  was  at  length  put  upon  Mr« 

Without  inquiring  how  the  past  had  Robson's  first  motiooy  ana  agreed 

been  expended.    The  house,  with*  to*      ^ 

oQt  the  grossest  dereliction  of  its  {n  the  house  of  peefs  on  the  90th 

duty,  could  not  any  longer  perUst  of  May  the  order  of  the  day  being 

in  such  mode  of  proceeding.    How  res^d,  for  the    second  reading  ot 

long,  he  would  ask  the  noble  lord,  the  additional  force  act  repeal  bill^ 

had  this  account  of  the  barrack  de*  Earl  Spen^r  ruse  and  obsenredf 

partment  been  bandied  about  from  tlvat  it  th  re  were  no  other  ground 

one  office  to  another  for  investiga-  upon  which  to  justify  a  caU  upon 

tion  withour  effect  ?  First,  it  w  as  their  lordships  to  pass  the  present 

sent  to  the  treasury  ;  fropi  thence  bill,  than  the  cxpeiience  of  twen^« 

it  was  referred  to  the  audito)'  of  pub-  two  months^  which  proved  the  ut^ 

lie  accounts ;  then  it  was  sent  to  ter  inefficiency  of  the  measure^  for 

the  secretary  at  war ;  and,  at  last,  the  repeal  of  which  the  present  bill 

tlie  system  blew  itself  up,  and  cor«  was  introduced,  that  akme  would 

roptioh  and  venality  had  wrouj^ht  have  been  i.  sufficient  reason  in 

their  own  ref  orm«    But   the  fact  his  mind,  why  the  house  should, 

not  to  be  denied  was,  as  he  had  without  further  discussioni  agree  to 

$ai4  four  years  ago,  that  the  ex»  die  second  reading,  which  £e  now 

oenditure  in  the  barrack  department  rose  to  move.    After  the    usnal 

iTad  grown  to  an  enormous  amount^  mode  of  nfcruiting  had  beenau> 

and    assumed  the  merit  of  every  ried  on  with  the  utmost  exertion, 

bad  and  nidignant  name  that  could  for  increasing  our  army  to  its  n&» 

he  given  to  it.     Why  had  not  par*  cessary  strength,  it  was  still  found 

liament  done  its  duty,  and  prevent*  requisite   to   suggest  som^  other 

0d  the  progress  in  time  ?  The  pur*  modes  than  those  already  employed 

pose  he  had  in  view  was,  to  exa-  for  that  purpose,    and  witn  thii 

mine  th^old  accounts,  in  order  to  view  the  afmy  of  reserve  btll  was 

i)revent  .similar    profusion   from  adopted.     But  after  that  had  been 

happening  in  the  new.     He  wiUied  tried  to  its  utmost  extent,  without 

also  to  procure  tlie  protection  and  being  productive  in  the  degree  ex* 

justice  of  parliament  for  many  of  pected,  the  measure  of  the  addif 

those  perspns  who  had  the  misfor*  t2onal  force  bill  was  then  propound* 

tune  to  give  credit  to  a  considera-  ed,  as  one  which  was  to  obviate  aH 

ble  amount  to  the  barrack  depart*  the    inconveniences    arising   from 

ment,  whose  accounts  now  remain*  the  army  of  reserve  bill,'  and  all  the 

ed  five  year&  unsettled,  amd  who'  other  modes  ofi-ecniitin^  then  in  ope^ 

might  be  driven  to  ru*n  and  beg*  ration  ;•  and  to  supply  ail-these  de* 

garv  while  waiting  the  tardy  inves*  fects  by  immediately  procuring  the 

tigation  of  *  the  military '  commis-  number  of  men  necess:iry.  This  m'HS 

Stonei  s.  He  did  not  mean  to  charge  the  object  avowed  by  those  who 

apy  individual  witli  a  criminal  mis*  brought  forward  the  Additional  force 

application'  of  the  public  money :  act ;  but,  as  he  had  then  predicted,  it 

he  merely  wished  to  do  justice,  and  had  utterly  failed,  and  turned  out 

ascertain- where  the  faulr  lay;  ^nd  to  be  a  meavnnr,  not  for  raising 

he  belfeaed  the  barrack«-master  ge-  men  but  money.     His  lordship  en* 

neral  ;vould  turn' out  to  have  been  teredintoa  fni  ute  detail  of  extra^t< 

a  yery  ill*used  nvi^nf  in  ^  delay  from  libe  documents  on  the  table, 

in 
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After  this  the  act  was  brought  m, 
iKrhich  it  was  now  proposed  to  re- 
peaiy  but  which  had  not  had  full 
time  allowed  for  its  operation*  He 
called  upon  a  noble  lord  opposite/ 
who  had  formerly  opposed  die  re- 
l^al  of  this  act»  on  die  ground  that 
It  ought  to  have  a  fair  trial,  now 
also  to  opp<v»e  it  on  the  same  ground , 
as  the  act  had  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciendy  tried :  it  had  now  begun  to  be 
efficient,  and  diis  was  the  period 


chosen  to  propose-  the  repeal  of  iCy 
without  proposing  ally  substituti:. 
Lord  Si^mouth  delivered  an  ani- 
mated speech,  in  which  he  justiBcd 
his  own  conduct,  and  declared  hlm« 
self  an  advi>catc  Tor  the  icy^eal  of 
the  bill.  H  is  lordsiii  p  was  foil  owed 
by.  several  otlier  noble  lords  ;  wiien 
Xhe  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
And  on  die  22d  it  was  read  a  diird 
time,  and  passed. 


CHAPTER  VL 


Delates  an  Lord  Henry  Petty* $  Motion  on  the  Public  ^ccount^,  and  TVest 
India  Abuses-^ Air,  Fox's  Motion  for  the  jlioHtioH  of  the  Slave  Trade 
— Lofi'd  GrenvtUes  Jlifition  on  the  Abolition  <f  the  Slavf.  Trade — Lard 
]-fenry  Petty  s  Motion  for  auditing  the  Pulhc  AccounU — Lord  Hmr^ 
Petty' s  Motion  on  the  Sulject  of  yacdne  If  inoculation. 


THE  subjects  most  interesting 
in  the  following  chapter,  are, 
the  motions  made  in  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  public  unaudited 
accounts,  and  the  motions  made  by 
Mr#  Fox  and  lord  Grenvillc,  in 
tlie  different  houses,  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade.  This 
subject  will  be  renewed  in  the 
next  volume;  In  which  will  be  re- 
corded the  accouni.  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  abominable  traffic,  so 
honourable  to  the  British  legisla- 
ture,  and  to  every  individual  who 
embarjced  in  this  cause  of  humanity. 
Lord  Henry  Petty  on  the  2Jst 
of  May,  pursuant  to  his  notice 
given  upon  a  former  dayi  cf  a 
motion  for  instituting  a  new  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  system 
of  rr.iiit.iry  expenditure  in  the  West 
India  islands,  rose  now  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  forward. 
In  calling  the  attention  of  the 
house  to  diis  subject,  he  should 
feel  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
modes  by  which  the  public  accounts 


were  heretofore  examined  and  con- 
trolled. Previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  this  purpose,  instituted 
under  the  aubpices  of  a  late  right 
honcurable  gentleman  whom  he 
had  succeeded,  the  imponaut  of- 
fice of  examining  and  auditing  the 
public  accounts  of  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  the  nation  was  vest- 
ed in  two  officers  of  the  crown, 
and  so  continued  dimTi  to  the  year 
1785.  But  those  officers,  like  many 
others,  were  charged  with  duties 
so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
exertions,  and  vested  vith  powers 
si^iniidequate,  that  akhough  their 
services  were  not  to  be  deemed 
as  entirely  useless?,  they  were  cer- 
tainly very  ineftlcient.  The  noble 
peri.ons  who  had  then,  for  some 
time,  hcM  those  ofiici;il  situations 
(lord  Bute  and  lord  Sondes),  al- 
tlK  ugh  thv-y  icmcn:bcred  tolerably 
well  that  there  were  salaiies  to 
be  received,  yet,  in  process  of  time, 
forirot  that  there  xyere  also  duties 
*  to 
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datton  of  the  country  in  his  own 
person,  he  was  entitled  to  some  re- 
muneration beyond  the  ordinary 
class  of  contractors,  he  charges  ten 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  expendi* 
ture>  over  and  above  all  other 
profits  upon  the  articles  so  furnish- 
ed!  !  I  Another  head  of  account 
was  that  of  barracks,  in  itself  an 
immense  field  of  expenditure,  and 
on  which  no  less  than  nine  mil- 
lions bad  been  expended  in  the 
course  of  the  late  war,  no  'part  of 
which  had  been'  submitted  to  the 
cognizance  of  comptn'>llf:rs ;  and 
though  the  miliury  ccmmissiooers 
had  it  in  charge  to  investigate  this 
depanmentt  yet  so  embarrassed 
tPere  they  in  their  preceding)  by 
the  complicated  mass  of  other 
accounts  through  which  they  had 
to  struggle*  thai  no  part  of  the 
'proceedings  of  the  barrack  depart* 
ment  had  yet  been  looked  into.  It 
was  found  also,  that  by  the  prin- 
cipal perK)ns  in  several  depart- 
ments, many  large  snms  had  been 
issued  to  clerks  and  inferior  persons 
m  office  for  minor  disbursements, 
of  the  expenditure  of  which  no 
account  had  been  passed  for  years, 
iior  any  regular  communication 
made  to  the  chief  officer.  Such  a 
state  of  accumulation  in  tlie  un- 
checked accounts  called  loudly  for 
the  imrhediate  adoption  of  some 
remedy ;  and  tlie  more  so,  as  al- 
ready at  two  diflerent  times  thirty- 
five  assistant  clerks  had  been  added 
to  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
ftiissioners  of  accounts,  wihout 
attaining  the  end  so  much  desired  ; 
^d  thereforfc  partial  remedies  must 
now  give  plape  to  a  system  more 
^extensive  and  efficient.  Not  only 
in  the  expenditure  at  home  and  in 
Europe  had  thpse  arrears  accumu 
|ated»  but  in  the  West  Indies  also, 
where  the  abuses  were  so  glaring, 
that  in  IBOP  i^  was  found  neces^ 


sary  to  send  cocnmissioners  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  investiga'.ion  r 
but  even  then  nothing  emctual 
had  been  done,  though  the  most 
enormous  abuses  were  found  to 
have  prevailed.  Last  year  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  remedy  the 
evil,  by  the  appointment  of  new 
commissiohers,  by  whom,  though 
certainly  much  had  been  done» 
still  not  enough  was  done;  for 
though  much  had  escaped  the  in* 
quiry  of  the  old  board,  yet  instead 
of  fetching  up  the  arrears^  the  new 
coiTiniissioners  were  plunged  stiU 
deeper  in  accumulation,  and  most 
cnoiTmous  sums  remained  still  an* 
investigated.  What  idea  must  the 
house  Teel  of  the  state  of  accounts^ 
under  the  head  of  pay  to  the  army» 
when  they  should  be  infornted, 
that  the  very  last  account  of  army 
pay,  examined  by  the  board  of 
account,  was  for  1782,  and  that 
no  account  of  that  nature  had  been 
since  audited ;  being  a  period  c^ 
twcnty-f^nir  years  from  the  close 
of  the  American  war.  The  navy 
accounts  were  also  very  greatly  in 
arrear,  and  the  store  accounts  lay 
over  since  the  period  just  mention* 
ed,  without  any  examination;  all 
the  expc:.ses  of  the  last  war  were 
in  the  same  predicament.  The 
account  of  the  expeditions  to  the 
Helder  and  to  Egypt,  and  all  the 
charges  connected  with  them,  as 
well  as  all  subsidiary  accounts  with 
continental  powers,  were  totally 
untouched  to  this  hour.  There 
were,  beside,  accounts  under  the^ 
examination  of  the  old  commis* 
Sfoncr:,  to  the  amount  of  167  mil- 
Itons,  not  nearly  gone  through, 
besides  a  sum  of  58  millions,  of 
which  the  account  had  not  yet  been 
explained.  Add  to  this  a  sum  of 
150  millions,  under  die  bead  of 
army  pay,  still  untouched,  as  well 
as  80  millions  of  navy  expenditure, 

an^ 
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of  the  emptre,  notw  ithstanding  all  the  comptrollers  of  die  :kTmyf  wh<f 
the  exertions  which  had  been  made  had  first  examined  the   accouAt^f 
by   the  two  successive  bo;irds  of  should  not  be  admitted  as  mem- 
comnit9sioncrs   already    appointed  bers  of  the  commission  for  audit- 
to  examine  and  check  the  progress  ing  them.    Their  knowledge  of  the 
of  profusion  and  fraud,   stiH  the  business  must    expedite    we  pro* 
svstehi  had  continued  to  be  car-  ceedings  considerably.    The  noble 
tied  on  by  the  delinquents  undtr  lord  had  stated  the  Tarious  situa- 
c^'ery  species  of  crime  diat  could  be  tions  Mr.  Trotter  stood   in,  and 
subservient  to  their  purpose.     For*  rather   jocosely    mentioned,   that 
gerf,  perjurv,  bribery,  and  every  there  was  nobody  to  examine  or 
stratagem  which  fraud  could  de*  audit  his  accounts  but  himself.     If 
vise,  htul  been  resorted  to  |  and  not  that  was  the  case,   his  .  right  ho- 
content  with  filse  charges,  false  noumble  fiiend  on  his  right  hand 
returns,  and  flagitious  embezzle*  (Mr.    Windham)    was  much    ta 
xtients,  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  blame ;  for  it  was  his  duty,  when 
bribe  the  officers  of  his  majesty^s  secretary  at  war,  to  have  had  these 
customs  to  sign  false  certihcates,  accounts  properly  examined.    Of 
fraudulent  invoices*  and  other  such  ,  the' five  hunartd  miOtonsthaT  the 
documents  in  aid  of  their  pttrposes }  noble  lord  stitfed  to  be  unaccounted 
proofs  of  which  had  been  detected  for,  on<?  half  was  iii  the  pay-officet 
in  one  instance,  to  the  amouitt  of  and  the  feat  stoppslge  m  die  ex« 
no  less  a  sum  than  80,000/.,  and  iti  amination  of  those  accounts  was  at 
another  to  the  ameunt  of  30,000/.  the    war-office.     There   wcfre  35 
actually  applied  in  bribery,,  to  con*  or  40  clerks  there,  whose  business 
ceal  frabds  of  an  enormous  extent,  it  ^-as  to  examine  the  accounts* 
The  noble  lord  concluded  by  mov-  Three  c9mmissioners  had  alreadf 
fng  for  •*  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  been  appointed  for  the  auditing 
^or  the  more  effectual  examination  of  the  public  accounts.    The  noble 
iOf  public  accounts  in  the  West  In-  lord  now  proposed   to  add  tbn^ 
dies,  and  the  prevention  of  fraud  more;  but  if  ne  were  to  add  three* 
therein. *^  and- twenty,  he  should  not  oppose 
Mr.  Ro$.e  w^d,  that  the  arrear  it,  as    long  as   the   business  was 
of  iHi^ness  begaii  ^fore  the  Ame*  likely  to  be  done.     The  barrack 
rican  war^  and  had  b&ui  increasing  accounts,  he     hoped,    would    bt 
CY£r    since.      The  commissioners  examined  and  audited,  as  well  as 
appointed    for    auditing   .the   ac-  the  rest  of  the  public    accounts* 
counts,  pci^aps,  h^d  not  disdinrg.  Although  he  thus  stated,  that  half 
ed   their  duty  vrith  ihzx.  attention  of  the  deficiency  in  accounts  wai 
which  dicy  oiight ;  but  still  it  did  db;*rgeable  to  the  war-office  gene» 
not  ocour   to    the  administration  rally,  he  did  not  mcdn  to  impute 
of  tjiut  day,  that  it  was  necessary  blame  to    any  secretary  at  vrar^ 
to  change  entirely  the  system  of  but  supposed  the  great  dday  pro- 
arj dicing  tjicm,     Jt  was  ^ertainlv  ceeded  merdy  from  the  increasing 
ttntf  that  tjie  two  auditors  which  pressitrex)f  business, 
the  noble  lord  first  spoke  of,  took  After  several  other  speakers  had 
very  Kttle  {trouble  in  the  business,  delivered  their  opinions,  the  ques- 
and  left  Sc  all  to  their  dppcicics ;  tion  was  pot,  and  leave  given  to 
but  after  the  commissioners  were  bring  in  the  bill.    On  the  next  day 
appointed  for  auditing  the  public  Mr.  Rose  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
iiccounts,  be  saw  no  ri-ason  why  on  the  sabjecr,  declaring  that  no 

man 
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vered  in»  those  under  ezamiiiatioii»  rtghthonourabkgenUeduinthoagfit 

the  progress  that  had  been  made.  It  proper  that   the   same  persoii 

and  the  balances  due  to  the  piib-  should  be  the  purveyor,  manufaic^ 

lic«"  tuter,  and  store-keeper  for  govern^ 

Lord  Henij  Petty  declared,  that  ment,  and  at  the  same  time  thtf 

in  what  fell  from  him  on  the  for-  auditor  of  his  own  accounts  I  ■  Di4 

xner  night,  he  had  no  intention  to  the   right  honourable   gentleniai^ 

convey  insinuations  against  any  of  mean  to  saXf  that  ten  per  cent*  wa4 

the  persons  formerly  at  the  head  all  tliat  Mr.  Trotter  had  on  these 

of  the  departments.      But  if,  in  fumi«»hin^s  ?    He  had,  besides*  an 

making  such  observations    asj  his  additionau  five  per  cent,  for  credit^ 

duty  called  forth  on  measures  in  and  another  five  per  cent,  for  tnct« 

vhich  the  right  honourable  gentle-  dental  charges,  Aiaking  a  total  of 

man  ^^  as  a  party,  he  had  only  fail*  twenty  pounds  pet  cent.    He  hiul 

ed  to  please  the  right  honourable  not  said,  however,  that  Mr.^  Trotter 

gentleman,  he  did  not  feci  so  ami-  was  to  blame  in  this  |  probably  he 

ous  to  make  any  apology.  Therieht  might  have  been  right  to  have.got 

honourable  gentleman  nad  said,tnat  fifty  per  cent*  if  he  coold.     In 

no  very  considerable  part  of  any  ar<^  1801  suspicions  being  entertained 

rears  would  be  lost  to  the  public.  He  as  to  the  correctness  of  bis  charge^ 

himself  had  stated  that  he  hoped  a  charge  at  prime  cost  wa!sdemaiid« 

that  would  be  the  case.    But  would  ed ;  wnen  it  was  found  that  these 

the    right   honourable  gentleman  were  his  additional  charges.    He 

venture  to  say,  that  it  was  no  loss  then  reduced   the  ten  per   cenu 

to  the  public  that  tlie  accounts  of  charges  to  &ve  per  cent. ;  the  ex* 

the    barrack    department,   of  the  tra  charge  from  five  to  two  and  "a 

public   stores  to    an  immense  a-  half  per  cent. ;  and  the  othei*  five 

mount,  of  the  expedition  to  the  per  cent,  for  interest  he  gave  up 

Helder,  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  entirely  i  so  that  he  then  began  to 

and  of  our  whole  foreign  subsidi-  find  thie  same  articles  for  seven  and 

ary  system  during   the  last  war,  a  half  per  cent,  which  during  the 

had  never  been  audited ;   all  of  whole  of  the  war  he  had  cbiu-ge4. 

which  had  taken  place  while  the  at  ju>  less  than  twenty  per  cent.  Ho 

right  honourable  gentleman  him*  felt  much  obliged  to  the  ri^ht  ho^ 

self  was    at  the  treasury  board  i  nourable  gentleman  for  movmg  foi^ 

This  being  the  fact,  the  house  must  these  papers,  or  any  others  mueh 

agree  with  him   in  thinking  that,  could  throw  additional  light  on  the 

though  great  part   of   the   sums  subject.     He   must' state    that  it 

granted  tor  these  services  might  be  would   take    a  very  considerablo 

properly  laid  out,  there  was  every  time  before  the  papers  could  be 

possibility  of  great  frauds  having  produced,  a    delay  which  would 

been  committed.     The  right  ho-  principally  arise  from  the  state  of 

nourablc  gentleman  had    accused  the  accounts  themselires.    He  bad 

him  of  not  dealing  fairly  by  Mr.  therefore  made  the  necessary  in* 

Trotter.     He  h^d  only,  stated  the  quiry  as  to  what  papers  could  he 

circumstances  in  which  that  gentle^  produced  this,  session  ;  and  afte^ 

man  stood.     But  did  he  impute  the  honourable  gentleman's  motion 

any  blame  to  him  ?   No.    If,  how-  should  be  assented  to,  he  should 

ever,  he  had  omitted  it  on  the  for-  move  for  the  .production  of  such 

mer  day,  he  should  now  asl^  if  the  papers^    Part  of  his  plan  he  might. 

t£u«- 
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br  some  cendemen  who  had  sap*  At  that  time  tha  gnatest  eaemy  to 

ported    the    trade,   who   alleged  the  abolition  did  not  wish  to  post* 

that  the  crime  (if  crime  it  was)  was  pone  the  measure  beyond  the  year 

not  imputable  to  those  who  em-  1800.     Yet  now  we  were  in  the 

barked   in    the   trade   from    this  year  1806,  and  no  step  towards 

country  ;  that  the  persons  whom  this  just,  humane,  and  politic  me^* 

they  carried  off  were  slaves  be*  sure,  as  the  house  declared  it,  had 

fpre,  condemned  as  such  on  account  been  adopted.    In  this  sttoation» 

of  offences  committed  by   them,  had  not  the  country  and  the  citi-* 

$uch  argument)  he  said,  was  on-  lized  world  to  reproach  tbm  with 

ly  adding*  hypocrisy  to  the  lust  of  their  conduct,  in  allowing  matters 

gain,  and  attempting  to  vindicate  to  come  to  a  situation  much  mote 

what  was  contrary  to  nature.  Sup-  remote  than  even  the  enemies  of 

posino'thepersonsalludedtotohave  the  abolition  had  calculated  on? 

been  legally  rendered  slaves,  was  Denmark  had  fixed  on  that  year 

the  British    government  to  sane-  as  the  period  when  they  should 

tion,  and  Briush  ships  and  seamen  abolish  the  trade,  and  they  had 


tp  conduct,  the  police  of  African  been  made  the  subject  of  ndicule 

monarchs  ?    Such  an  idea,  he  sub-  among  us  for  the  great  distance  to 

mitted,  was  only  one  of  the  many  which  they  had  postponed  it.  How 

instances,  how  f«ir  the  lust  of  gain  hr  they  had  given  oause  for  satb, 

could  pervert  human  reason.    The  ridicule  on  our  part,  he  should  not 

house  having  been  unifiarmly  of  say.    Tbmj  had  already  abolished 

opinion,  and  having  so  often  de-  the  trade,  at  least  amone  their  own 

clared  that  opinion,  that  the  trade,  subjects  $  and  they  had  shown*  i£ 

should    be    abolidbed  ;   and    yet  they  could  not  mining  others,  they 

having  taken  no  step  to  that  effi^t  could  at  least  prevent  the  commis* 

for  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  pre*  sion  of  crimes  and  infamy  among 

sumed,  would  thmk  itself  called  themselves.    He  had  at  one  time 

on,  if  from  no  other  motive,  from  hoped  that  a  bill  for  the  total  alio- 

sespect  to  its  own  character  and  Ittion  of  the  slave  trade  might  hav« 

reputaUon,  now  to  do  something  passed    through    both    houses   of 

to  efiect  what  had  so  often  been  parliament,  and  have  received  the 

declared  to  be  its  opinion.    If  he  royal  assent  this  session.    A  nimi« 

recollected  well,  the  period  when  ber  of  circumstances,  however,  ren* 

the  question  of  the  abolition  was  dered  any  such  expectation  highly 

first  agitated,  was  the  year  1791.  improbable.      It    mi^ht,    incfeed* 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  pass  this  house  i  but  if  introduoed 

1792j    it  was    much    considered  mtothehouseof  lordsat  such  ape^ 

through  the  country,  where  it  ex-  riodofthesession,  they  would  have^ 

cited  warm    feelings   among  the  not  a  pretence,  but  a  fiiir  reason 

great  bulk  of  the  people.    It  was  for  sayin?    that    they  could  not 

tried  in  that  /house,  and  the  ques-  carry  it  mrough.     What  altema* 

tion  for  the  gradual  abolition  was  tive  then  remained,  but  either  to 

carried.    The  qu^sti^  as  to  the  pass  by  in  total  silence  a  measure 

period  was  then  put,   that  it  be  which    for   the  last  seventeen  or 

abolished.^  one  year,  Aen  in  two  eighteen  years  had  every  year  oc- 

J  ears,  both  of  which  were  rejected,  cupied  the  attention  of  the  house» 

ut  the  proposition  for  abolishing  or  to  adopt  the  plan  he  xu>w  pro« 

it  in  the  diird  year  was  adopted*  posed-«*to.  pledge  the  house  to  the 

1  abolition 
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proposed,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  ously  meant  to  proceed  vnA  tbtf 

their  attention  to  the  Vsitaation  of  proposed  measare,  he  could  ott)j 

Liverpool — a  town  which,  from  a  say,  that   his  constituents  would 

miserable  filling  hamlet  of  about  feel  themselves  justified  in  commr 

150  huts,    had  within  a  century  forward  in    the    noost   respectnu 

risen  to  be  the  second  town^ ,  in  manper*  to  solicit  from  parlnmenty 

point  of  commerdal  wealth  and  that  to  which  they  would  conceive 

consequence,  in  the  British  domi-  themselves  justly  entitled }  name- 

nions,    entirely    by    the    African  Iv,    compensation    for  the   losses 

trade.    He  begged  to  impress  on  they  would  sustain*  in  consequence 

the  recollection  of  the  house  what  of  a  measure  that  would  deprive 

the   situation  of  Liverpool    was»  diem  of  a  trade  which  they  had 

when  the  right  honourable  gentle*  fUlowed  frbm  the  time  of  queen 

man  and  his  colleagues  came  into  Elizabeth,  under  the  sanction  of 

power.  ^   It  was  eminent  for  the  parliamentary     protectiott.     The. 

prosperit)r   of  its    commerce,   its  necessary  consequence  of  the  inea* 

wealth,    its  loyalty — ^for  the  im-  sure  must  be  bankruplciet  without 

portant  aid  it  furnished  to  the  Bn*  number ;  the  emigr^ttion  of  useful 

tish  marine,   by  affording  at  all  ai^tisans,  with  their  capitals,  taAme- 

ttmes  a  numerotis  supply  of  sea-  rica,  and  the  loss  to  this  country 

men,   through    its    African    and  fin- ever  of  many  useful  artificers. 
West  Indian  trade*    It  was  equal-        Mr.  Francis  saud,  the  hoooiir- 

ly  distinguished  for  its  spirit^  in  sd>le^ntleman'8censtitaenuwottld 

ntting  out  private  ships  of  war,  certamly  be  at  liberty  to  come  ta 

and  by  contributing  annually  three  that  house  for  compensation,  in 

millions  sterling  in  revenue  to  the  case   the   slave   trade  should  be 

public  purse.    But  what  measures  abolished ;  but  he  did  not  know 

of  advantage  had    Liverpool  ex«  that  he  should  consent  to  take  the 

perienced  since  the  present  mini-  money  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or 

sters  came  into  power  ?   Why,  the  that  of  the  public,  for  compensate 

restriction  bill  upon  the  Airican  inr  men  for  the  abolition  of  an 

trade,  by  which  the  enterprising  >  imquitous  traffic,  so  contrary   toi. 

spirit  of  its  merchants  was  para»>  every  principle  of  humanity.    He 

lyted,  thetr  trade  diminished,  the  shoiud  regard  such  petitions,  as  be 

i^ue  of  their  shipping  constdnably  did  odiers  from  different  parts  of 

teduced,  and  disputes' excited  be-  the  country,  inveighing  vehemently 

tween  them  and  die  planters.    But  against  measures  in  contemplation 

if  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  v^ich   the    petitioners    conceived 

country  ^ere  to  be  thus  crushed-—  to    be  ruinous,    but    which  they 

if  that  commerce,  which  yielded  so  afterwards  found  to  be  the  very 

great  a  portibn  of  the  public  re-  reverse.    The  house  already  stood 

venue,  was  to  be  impoverished —  pledged,*  by  a  resolution  of  the 

what  must  be  the  natural  conse-  i  6th  of  May,  1792,  to  the  abolition 

quence  ?    But  one  of  two  alterna-  of  the  slave  trade  at  a  definite 

tives ;    either    the  minister  must,  time,  and  yet  this  resolution  had 

resort  to  the  landed  interest  entirely  never  «been  acted  upon ;  he  could 

for  the  supplies  necessary  to  carry  not  therefore  see  the  use  of  the 

en  the  war,  or  he  must  be  driven  hoUse  again  pledging  itself  to  a 

to  an  ignominious  peace.     If  the  similar  resolution  tor  a  distant  day, 

light  honourable,  gentleman  seri-  which  would  pass  for  nothing  with 

the 
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hovist  feel  the  Mceuitf  of  longer 
delay,  vhen  they  were  told,  that 
since  the  adoption  of  those  resoln- 
tions  to  abolish  this  infamous 
trade,  no  less  than  S60,000  wretch- 
*ed  individuals  had  been  torn  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  consequence 
of  war  and  violence,  fomented  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  and  con-f 
signing  them  to  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies  ? 

General  Gascoyne  considered 
the  present  discussion  as  pregnant 
with  dangerous  consequences  to 
our  West  India  colonies,  as  excit* 
ing  there  the  most  dangerous  ex« 
pectations  in  the  minds  of  the 
negroes.  He  also  considered  the 
present  period,  when  our  manu- 
factories and  commerce  so  loudly 
called  for  every  encouragement,  as 
peculiarly  unfit  for  the  agitation  of 
the  present  question.  When  was 
the  export  of  our  manufactures 
more,  restrained,  or  when  was  it 
more  difficult  to  raise  the  necessary 
supplies  ?  Yet,  labouring  under 
such  manifold  difHcuhies,  we  were 
now  called  upon  to  do  that  which 
the  house  bad  lately  rejected,  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  adoption 
of  a  measure,  that  would  weaken 
and  derange  the  whole  of  our  co* 
lonial  system,  and  would  material- 
ly impair  the  sources  of  our  re- 
venue and  commerce.  Besides, 
he  was  not  convinced  that  this 
country  could  legislate  for  the 
colonies,  or  had  a  rio^ht  to  impose 
ftny  prohibitions  with  regard  to 
the  importation  of  slaves,  more 
than  they  were  entitled  to  impose 
taxes  on  the  colonies.  The  learned 
gentleman  who  preceded  him  had 
applied  every  epithet  of  murder, 
rapine,  and  robbery  to  the  slave 
trade,  and  every  kind  of  invective 
had  been  familiar  to  his  mouth. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  slavery  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  regulations 


of  the  wisest  and  moft -pious  kgitp 
lators.  '  In  proof  of  this,  he  quo^ 
ed  several  verses  from  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  l«vitica§>  from 
which  he  contended  that  the  prac* 
tice  was  cbuntenunced  by  the 
Jewish  lawgiver*  But  ^louid  the 
slave  trade  be  abolished,  he  ccnw 
tended  that  indemnification  should 
he  given  to  those  who  had  em« 
barked  their  property  in  the  trade 
under  the  faith  of  legislative  sane* 
tion,  and  that,  unless  this  were 
done,  the  house  would  be  guilty  of 
similar  injustice  to  that  which  it 
reprobated  in  the  trade  itsdf. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  it  was  the 
glory  of  our  religion,  that  it  not 
only  forbade  all  those  odious  meaiis 
by  which  slaves  were  procuredy' 
but  expressly  prohibited  the  prac- 
tice of  man- stealing,  and  called  us 
to  act  on  a  principle  of  umversa| 
philanthropy,  ai^cl  Mn4  good-wiU 
to  all  men.  Bmt  he  ^ouid  ever  de- 
precate the  introduction  of  sucli 
appeals  to  sacred  audiority  tnto 
that  house,  as  tending  rather  to 
ridicule  than  to  pjiy  satisfactory 
result.  He  should  have  heard 
\vith  pleasure  the  declarations  of 
his  noble  friend,  respecdng  the  ra* 
dical  injustice  of  the  traimcy  had 
he  not  at  the  same  time  seemed  to 
oppose  every  method  that  had  been 
proposed  for  its  abolition,  and  had 
not  his  speech  been  uniformly 
applauded  by  diose  who  were 
friendly  to  the  trade.  They  were 
perfectly  willing  to  permit  the 
trade  to  be  railed  at,  while,  in  fact, 
it  received  their  most  effectual 
support.  He  himself  had  derived 
pleasure  from  the  reflection,  that 
the  measures  he  had  brought  for- 
ward at  different  times  on  this 
subject  had  been  supported  by 
almost  all  the  ablest  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  house,  who  had  seldom 
agreed  on  any  great  measurv  of 

policy. 
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onniel  (  >nd  no  motion  posed  upon  than  hj  bar  tndi 

by  the  earl  of  West-  they  were  doomed  to  endute  s 

lis  lordihip  moved  the  greater    miseriei    in    the  ttan: 

e  day  for  taking  into  from  thence  to  tlie  West  Ind 

a  the  resolution  of  the  It  vas  impossible  for  aiiy  m 

immons  relative  to  the  hou-ever  sieeled  bis  heart,  to  r 

the  slave  trade;  which  of  the  horrors  of  tlie  Middle  } 

lord    Grenville  said.  ■a;;ei  of  the  treatment  which  th 

lis  subject,  after  the  re-  poor  negroes  eiperieoccd,   or 

sstons  and  the  minute  miceriet  which  they  endured, w: 

IS  it  had  undergrme  for  out  shuddering  at  the  recital,    i 

-s,  he  did  not  think  it  rived  in  the  West  Indiesi  a  r 

take  up  much  vf  their  scene  of  misery    opcnM  to  il 

lime.     The    resolmion  view.     Goaded  witii  tbe  la^  tl 

of  commons  contained  were  compelled   to    labour  fr 

a  drawn  from  certain  morning  till  night  beneath  a  bu 

nd    the  queition  now  ing   ^un,  and  under  the  oppress 

T  those  premises  were  tyranny  of  task-masters  set  a 

1,  if  so,  whether   the  then  by  their  owners  ;  and  thoi 

rawn  was  correct.  The  tliey  miglit   sometimes  be  mil 

lUited    that    tlie  slave  treated,  yet  it  could  notbedeo 

rontrary  to  humanity,  that  nothing  was  a  greater  corr 

I    sound    policyt    and  tioo  .of  the  human  Tieart,  thin 

I  abolished.  That  tite  bitrary  power ;  nor  could  there  b 
:onU'ary  to  humanity  greater  temptation  to  theabuM 
iircly  be  doubted  for  a  power,  iban  situations  where,  a 
IT  did  he  believe  there  the  West  Indies,  a  white  oveisi 
itobefound  whowouM  amongst  a  grttat  number  of  negit 
declare,  that  this  trade  had  it  in  his  power  to  ill-treat  th 
least  degree  consistent  in  the  grossest  manDer,'whilit  tJ 
lity.  Let  it  be  con-  could  not  be  legal  evidence  afai 
tie  tliree  stages  of  its  him  in  any  of  the  courts  of  j 
rst,  dragging  away  the  tice.     That  the  trade  was  contra 

Africans   from  their  to  justice  was  clearly  in  his  m 

r    families,  and    their  established;  the  principles  of  j 

lext,    the    transfer    of  tice  as  amongst  the  individuals 

thence  to    the    West  a  nation  aptMied. equally  amnn 

lastly,  the  treatment  naiiuns,  and  nothing  could  bein< 

ilst  there ;    and  in  all  contrary   to  justice    than  robbi 

found  most  iqhuman.  men  of  the  fruits  of  their  indun 

that  were  adopted  to  without  giving  them  any  comp 

brtunate  victims  from  satiun,  as  vjn  the  case  with  th< 

,  were  in  the  highest  unfortunate  negroes,  the  fmili 

,  and  at  the  same  time  whose  industry  were  wrested  fri 

:o  keep  up  a  continued  them,  they    receiving   notiiing 

barbarism   in  Africa,  return  but  an  aggravation  of  I 

II  the  tender  and  serial  injustice,  the  bitter  portion 
lich  they  derived  (heir  ^avery.  That  what  was  contr- 
iid  fei'ling  poignatotly  to  humanity  and  justice,  must  a 

of  the  condition  im-  b^  contrary  to  sound  pcjky,  it  v 
unaccesu 
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mntotteuarj  to  argue.    A^  to  any  Mp  condadad  bj  moving  a  reio* 
argmneBt  set   ap  respectsne   the  lucion  to  the  effect  he  had  stated.  '       i 
profit  of  the  trade,  it  would  serve        Lord     Hawkesbury    concurred                  i  '    :      •  j 
to  justify  rc^bery,   or  any  other  witb  the  noble  lord  in  opinion,  that                   I    > 
crime.     On    erounds    of  policy,  if  a  trade  was  carried  on  whic]i                       { 
however,  he  called  uppn  those  who  was  contrary  to  hu inanity  and  jus- 
advocated  the  caose  of  the  planters,  tice,  there  could  be  no  f|uestion                       f 
40  ^ree  to  the  abolition.    Those  as  to  its  being  contrary  to  sound                   .    < 
persons  who  were  best  qualified  to  policy.     This,  however,  was   not                      ^} 
jodge  of  the  state  of  our  West  In-  the  way  in  which  be  viewed  this 
dies,  had  xleclared  that  ^e  aboli-  question.     It  was  not  upon  abs>     -              | 
tion  of  the  trade  was  necessary  ^  tract  principles   that  the  question                      v- 
prevent  the  ultimate  destruction  of  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade                   '    ,' 
these  colonies ;  and  with   the  ex-  eaght  to  be  considered,  but  as  to             ,          ' 
ample  of  St.  Domingo  before  their  its  practical  effect;  and  in  this  vie  tv 
ejes,  it  surelv  could  be  no  longer  of  the  subject,  the  noble  lord  had 
jiroyematical,  that  the  more  they  advanced  principles  in  the  coarse                     / 
Acreased'  the  number  of  negroes,  of  his  speech,  which  be  did  not                   :  | , 
the  more  they  increased  their  dan-  venture  to  sanction  in  the  motion                  ^  '■[ 
ger,  the  more  they  increased  the  with  which  he  concluded.    He  did                    ^  * 
meam  which  threatened  their  de-  not  believe  that  our  ceasing  to  trade                      m 
stnictioa      1^    great   mortality  to  Africa  for  negroes,  would  be  of                     f 
vdiich  took  place  amongst  the  ne-  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  people                     ' 
gn)es,  was  amongst  those  who  had  of  that  continent,  nor  did  he  believe 
litwij  arrived  in  the  islands;  but  that ^  one  slave  less  would   be  im-                    ^ 
tbere  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  ported  on  account  of  our  givinpr  up 
^  similar  mortality  would  exist  the  trade :  the  only  effect  would  be, 
unongst  the  negroes  ses^ned  to  that  British  capital  would  be  trans- 
d^  Ornate :   on  the  contrary,   it  ferr^d  to  foreign  islands,  that  the 
ittlgfat  be  confidently  expected  that  trade  would  be  transferred  to  other 
ancient  stock  might  be  kept  up  hands,  while  the  same  regulations 
without   any    fresh     importation,  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
From  all  the  arguments  and  facts  negroes  in  their  passage  did  riot 
wliich  the  subject  a/fbrded,  he  was  exist,    and   that    thus   no   beneiit  . 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  tlie  con-  would  practically  result  from   the 
th^an  that  the  trade  ought  to  be  measure.     Slavery  was  undoubt- 
^kolished   was   correctly  deduced  edly  an  evil,  and  the  slave  trade                    ] 
iiom  the  premises  contained  in  the  was  an  evil :  so  many  other  evils 
^solution  of  the  house  of  commons,  existed,    particularly    comparative 
^he  should,  therefore,  move  a  evib  in  the  state  of  human  society; 
wnibr  resolution,  (Concurring  with  but  it  did  not  follow  that  every  evil 
^  of  the  commons :  and  though,  was  to  be  abolished,  without  refer- 
>n  hb  individual  opinio^,  the  best  ence  to  the  practical  effect  of  such 
^><^ttoa  would  be  an  immediate  abolition,  as  in  such  case  a  greater 
abolitions  yet>  in  deference  to  the  evil  might  be  produced  by  the  sud- 
,^nioQ  of«othevMbr  whom  he  had  den  change  than  previously  existed. 
*  high  respect^  h6  would  wish  the        The  lord  chancellor  supported  ■ 
*J>?ect  to  stand  over  for  mature  de-  the  motion  of  lord  Gren  ville.     His  I 
'^^^^tation  next  sessioq.    Hit  lord>>  lordship  ^pathetically  described  the  ' 

horrors  !' 
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to  hearing  couasel ;  and  no  motion  posed  upon  tfaetn  by  Dur  tradet^ 
being  made  by  the  earl  of  West-  thej  were  doomed  to  endure  stiU 
morelandy  his  lordship  moved  the  greater  miseries  in  the  trans&r 
order  of  the  day  for  biking  into  from  thence  to  tlie  West  Indies, 
consideration  the  resolution  of  the  It  mtsls  impossible  for  any  man, 
house  of  commons  relative  to  the  howeirer  steeled  his  heart»  to  read 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  which  of  the  horrqrs  of  the  Middle  Pas*^ 
being  read«  lord  Grenville  said,  sa;;ey  of  the  treatment  which  these 
that  upon  this  subject,  after  the  re-  poor  negroes  experiencc^d,  or  the 
peated  discussions  and  the  minute  miseries  which  they  endured,  witli- 
mvestigations  it  had  undergone  for  out  shuddering  at  the  recital.  Ar« 
twenty  years,  he  did  not  think  it  rived  in  the  West  Indies,  a  new 
necessary  to  take  up  much  'of  their  scene  dt  misery  opened  to  their 
lordships'  time.  The  resolution  view.  Goaded  witli  the  lash,  they 
of  the  house  of  commons  contained  were  compelled  to  labour  from 
a  conclusion  drawn  from  certain  morning  till  night  beneath  a  bum- 
premises;  and  the  question  now  ing  ^un,  and  under  the  oppressive 
was,  whether  those  premises  were  tyranny  of  task-masters  set  over 
correct ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  diem  by  their  owners ;  and  though 
conclusion  drawn  was  correct.  The  tliey  might  sometimes  be  mildly 
resolution  stated  that  the  slave  treated,  yet  it  could  not  be  denied 
trade  was  contrary  to  humanity,  that  nothing  was  a  greater  corrup- 
justice,  and  sound  policy,  and  tion  of  the  human  neart,  than  ar- 
QOp^it  to  be  abolished.  That  the  bitrary  power;  nor  could  there  be  a 
trade  was  contrary  to  humanity  greater  tempution  to  the  abuse  of 
could  not  surely  be  doubted  for  a  power,  than  situations  where,  as  in 
moment,  nor  did  he  believe  there  the  West  Indies,  a  white  overseer, 
was  one  man  to  be  found  who  would  amongst  a  great  number  of  negi  oes, 
venture  to  declare,  that  this  trade  had  it  in  his  power  to  ilLtreat  them 
Was  in  the  least  degree  consistent  in  the  grossest  aianner/ whilst  they 
with  humanity.  Let  it  be  con*  could  not  be  legal  evidence  a|:ainst 
sidered  in  the  three  stages  of  its  him  in  any  of  the  courts  of  jus« 
ytojgiess :  first,  dragging  away  the  tice.  That  the  trade  was  contrary 
unfortunate  Africans  from  their  to  justice  was  clearly  in  his  mind 
homes,  their  families,  and  their  establislied;  the  principles  of  jus*^ 
coonforts ;  next,  the  transfer  of  tice  as  amonc^  the  individuals  of 
them  from  thence  to  the  West  a  nation  apjuied. equally  amongst 
Indies ;  and  lastly,  the  treatment  nations,  and  nothing  could  bemore 
of  them  whilst  there ;  and  in  all  contrary  to  justice  than  robbing 
it  would  be  found  most  ii^uman*  men  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 
The  means  that  were  adopted  to  without  giving  them  any  comp^i- 
drag  the  unfortunate  victims  from  sation^  as  was  the  case  with  chose 
their  homes,  were  in  the  highest  unfortunate  negroes,  the  fruits  or 
degree  cruel,  and  at  the  same  time  whose  industry  were  wrested  from 
contributed  to  keep  up  a  continued  them,  they  receiving  notliing  in 
system  of  barbarism  in  Africa,  return  but  an  aggravation  oithe 
Torn  from  all  the  tender  and  soj^al  injustice,  tlie  bluer  portion  of 
ties  from  which  they  derived  t|heir  ^avery.  That  what  was  contrary 
happiness,  and  feeling  poi^piatotly  to  humanity  and  justice,  must  also 
the  miseries  of  the  condition  i^*  hi  conijrary  to  sound  poUcy,  it  was 

unnecessary 
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wtoeteusuj  to  argue.    Ab  to  any  ship  concluded  by  moving  a  reio* 

argntnent  set   up  respecting   the  luDon  to  the  effect  he  had  stated, 
profit  of  the  trade,  it  would  serve        Lord     Hawkesbury    concurred 

tQ  JQsuff  robbery,  or  any  other  with  the  noble  lord  in  opinion,  that 

crime.      On    ereunds    of  policy,  if  a  trade  was  carried  on  whic]i 

however,  he  caJled  upon  those  who  was  contrary  to  hu inanity  and  jus* 

advocated  the  cause  of  the  planters,  tice,  there  could  be  no  f|uesrion 

tto  agree  to  the  abolition.    Those  as  to  its  being  contrary  to  sound 

persons  who  were  best  qualified  to  policy.     This,  however,  was    not 

judge  of  the  state  of  our  West  In*  the  way  in  which  bs  viewed  this 

dies»  hadxieclared  that  ^e  aboli-  question.      It  was  not  upon  abs> 

tioQ  of  the  trade  was  necessary  fo  tract  principles    that  the  question 

prevent  the  ultimate  de'struction  of  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 

these  colonies ;  and  with  the  ex*  ought  to  be  considered,  Ixit  »k  to 

ample  of  St.  Domingo  before  their  its  practical  effect;  and  in  this  vic*v 

eyes,  it  surelv  could  be  no  longer  of  the  subject,  the  noble  lord  had 

poblematicai,  that  the  more  they  advanced  principles  in  the  coorse 

ncreased'  the  number  of  negroes,  of  his  speech,  which  be  did  -  not 

the  mora  they  increased  their  dan-  venture  to  sanction  in  the  motion 

ger,  the  snore  they  increased  the  with  which  he  concluded.    He  did 

means  which  threatened  their  de-  not  believe  that  our  ceasing  to  trade 

stractiofu      The    great  mortality  to  Africa  for  negroes,  would  be  of 

which  took  place  amongst  the  ne-  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  people 

groes,  was  amongst  those  who  had  of  that  continent,  nor  did  he  believe 

neiriy  arrived  in  the  islands;  but  tliat>  one  slave  less  would   be  im» 

there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  ported  on  account  of  our  giving  up 

any  similar  mortality  would  exist  the  trade :  the  only  effect  would  be, 

amongst  the  negroes  sesywned  to  that  British  capital  would  be  trans- 

the  cUmate:   on  the  contrary,   it  ferr^dto  foreign  islands,  that  the 

might  be  confidently  expected  that  trade  would  be  transferred  co  otlicT 

a  sufficient  stock  might  be  kept  up  hands,  while  the  same  regulations 

i^thout    any    fresh     importation,  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 

From  aU  the  arguments  and  facts  negroes  in  their  passage  did  liot 

which  the  subject  afibrded,  he  was  exist, .  and  that    thus   no   beneat 

decidedly  of  opinion,  that  tlie  con-  would  practically  result  from   the 

elusion  that  the  trade  ought  to  be  measure.     Slavery  was  undoubt- 

abolished   was   correctly  deduced  edly  an  evil,  and  the  slave  trade 

item  the  premises  contained  in  the  was  an  evil :  so  many  other  evils 

resolution  of  the  house  of  commons,  existed,    particularly   comparative 

and  he  should,  therefore,  move,  a  evils  in  the  state  of  human  society: 

similar  resolution,  Concurring  with  but  it  did  not  follow  that  every  evil 

that  of  the  commons :  and  though,  was  to  be  abolished,  without  refer* 

in  his  individual  opinioCk,  the  best  ence  to  the  practical  effect  of  such 

a(K>lition  would  be  an  immediate  abolition,  as  in  such  case  a  greater 

abolition :  yet»  in  deference  to  the  evil  might  be  produced  by  the  sud* 

opinion  ofiOChef%<)br  whom  he  had  den  change  than  previously  existed, 
a  high  respect^  he  would  wish  the        The  lord  chancellor  suppoited 

nbject  to  atand  over  for  mature  de-  the  motion  of  lord  Grenville.     His 

liberation  next  session.    His  lord*  lordship  |^athetically  described  the 

horrors 
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horrors  attendant  iipon  ^  dare  Lord  Crentilte  ihtti  noyvd  ^dni 

trade,  in  first  dragging  the  tinfor*  ah  address  be  presented  to  his  nui- 

tunite  npgroes  from .  thfeir  homes,  jesty,  praying  him  toYiegotiatewith 

and  subsequently  conveying  them  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of 

to  the  West  Indies.     Of  the  for-  ptocuring  the  general  abolition  <jf 

xner  part  of  the  trade  he  had  only  the  slave  trade;  which  was  agreed  to. 

a  glimpse,  but  that  was  ^afficient  On  the  23d  of  Jane  lord  Henry 

to  instil  into  his  mind  the  most  Petty  rose,   in  pursuance  of  thft 

horrid  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  notice  which  he  had  formerly  gtv«a^ 

trade :  of  the  latter  he  had  been  to  submit  to  the  house  a  plan  for 

an  eye  witness,  and  nothinjg  could  the  more  ^ectually  auditing  of 

be  conceived  more  horribk.    He  the  public  accounts.    Without  eo** 

declaredhimselfdecidedly  hostile  to  ing  over  the  grounds  over  which 

thefurther  continuanceof  this  traffic,  he  had  fdttneny  travelled,  or  enter*' 

Lord  Westmoreland  opposed  the  fng  upon  statemeilts  which   had 

tiesolutioii ;  he  entered  into  the  de-  then  appeared  to  convince  the  housfc 

fence  of  slavery  as '  consistent  with  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something 

the  law  of  nations,  and  as  practised  for  the  purpose  of  having  this  matt 

among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  of  accounts  audited,  he  would  cont 

gnd  even  authorized  by  the  Jewish  tent  hiniself  ivith  laying^  before  th^ 

code,  while  it  was  not  expressly  house  the  basis  of  the  plan  which 

prohibited  by  Christianity.  he  had  in  view^  and  mentionm^ 

The  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  spoke  the  amount  of  the  accounts  whicn 

with  great  energy  of  the  effects  of  remained  unauditedi  with  respect 

slavery,  as  degrading  the  slave  be-  to  which  he  had  now  more  full  and 

low   the  condition  of   humanity,  correct  information  than  he  had 

and  as  depriving  him  of  the  power  when  he  had  before  occasion  to 

of  directing  his  own  evertions,  whe-  address  the  house  on  this  point, 

ther  mental  t)r  bodily.    Though  When  this  was  considered  it  would 

slavery  had  been  practised  among  be  a  proof,  not,  certainly,  of  the 

the  ancients,  yet  tney  did  not  car-  efficacy  of  the  measure  which  he 

ry  on  the  traffic  in  large  fleets  as  was  about  to  propose,  but  undoubt* 

now  conducted,  and  they  had  no-  edlyef  the  necessity  of  doing  some-j 

thing  among  them  that  resembled  thing.     He  would  afterwards  show 

a  slave  ship.     He  entered  into  an  that  this  method  was  the  only  one 

explanation  of  the  Jewish  policy  which  was  likely  to  be  attended 

witli  regard  to  slaves,  contending  with     the    desired    success.    The 

that  it  was  mild,  and  that  it  direct-  amount  of  accounts  unaudited  was 

ed  the  manumission  of  the  slave  greater  than  he  had  befwe  stated, 

after  a  certain  period.    He  con-  The  amount  of  accounts  delivered 

eluded  by  appealing  to  the  Justice  in  was  above  fifty-twx)  miHlions;  the 

tad  humanity  of  their  lordships  in  amount  of  accounts  under  totmina* 

support  of  the  resolution.  tion  was  169  millions  ^  ^  amount 

The  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  Hoi-  of  army  accounts  noi  delivered  in 

land,  earl  Stanhope  and  lord  EHen-  was  209  millions }  of  navy  accoumtt 

borough  spoke  m  favour  of  the  not     delivered     in    10(^82(\00Q& 

Ifnotion,  but  it  was  opposed  by  lord  which  added  to  three  millions  o^ 

Sidmouth :  it  was  however  carried  unaudited  accounts  in  another  dei- 

fay  a  large  majority.        -  partment^  made  a  total  of  about 

5S4i  mil- 
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j34  millions  of  money.  That  enor*  l>y  which  fn  no  instance  In  case  of 
mous  amount  of  unandited  ac-  •  a  vacancy  bf  death  could  the  los& 
coutits  it  was  die  object  of  the  pre-  be  snpplted  till  the  number  was 
sect  administration,  as  far  as  h^  reduced  to  five,  without  coming; 
them  lay,  to  endeavcmr  to  audtt«  to  parliament ;  and  on  such  occa- 
He  woold  now  state  the  plan  more  ^icms  the  house  would  have  an  )p. 
lii^nctly.  But  first  he  ought  to  pprtunity  of  discussing  the  nccessf- 
dbserve,  that  the  two  compmJIers  ty  for,  or  the  expediency  of,  ihe 
of  amoy  accoimts  wet«  to  be  sepa-  several  appointments,  ana  of  ascer- 
rated  irom  it  entirely,  a  measure)  taiiiing  how  the  work  went  on. 
fte  expediency  of  which  had  been  This  would  afford  emnloyment  tb 
already  recognised.  After  this  se»-  the  ten  .commissioneri*  till  the^ 
paration  it  was  intended  to  conso-  were  reduced  to  the  permanent 
lidate  the  two  existing  boards,  and  number,  which  was  six.  But  ii\ 
to  add  four  commissioners :  one  of  the  event  of  the  business  getting 
these  wonld  be'  a  chaiilnan,  with  on  faster  than  was  expected,  a  thing 
an  increase  of  salary.  It  was  intend-  not  very  likely  to  occur,  tliere  was 
^  that  the  application  of  these  a  provision  by  which  the  commons, 
hoards  to  any  particular  business  by  an  address  to  his  maji^sty,  might 
felatm?  to  the  accounts^  as  occa-  suppress  any  of  the  commissions. 
pon  might  require,  should  be  left  However,  parliament  would  have 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasury,  which  the  whole  under  its  own  eye.  But 
must  be  best  able  to  judge  how  the  the  great  provision  respecting  th^ 
Easiness  paght  to  be  apportioned,  current  accouiits  was,  tliat  there 
At  present,  however,  it  was  pro-  should  be  a  compulsion  extending 
posed  that  put  of  the  ten  commis-  to  all  accountants,  by  which  they 
sionen  four  should  be  intrusted  must  send  in  tlieir*  accounts  from 
^ith  the  auditing  of  the  current  year  to  year.  Another  part  of  the 
accounts,  and  xhese  would  form  bill  was  to  enable  the  accountant^ 
the  first  board.  '  The  second  board  to  have  their  accounts  attested, 
)yould  consist  of  three  commis-  wherever  they  should  be,  before 
sioners,  and  these  ^ould  have  the  any  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
charge  of  those  apcounts  which  exchequer;  which,  ;is  these  were 
werenowunderexamifiation.  The  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
third  board  would  aho  consist  of  would  be  a  very  great  convenience. 
three  commissioners,  WHpsc  busi-  Another  part  of  the  bill  he  consi^ 
pess  it  would  be  to  bring  up  those  dered  as  of  great  ipiportance,  and 
accounts  which  were  entirely  in  that  was  the  provision  by  which  all 
anear,  and  not  entered  on  at  all.  those  public  officers  who  authorised 
This  was  what  at  present"  appeare4  the  expenditure  of  the  public  mo- 
te be  the  most  useful  arrangement,  ney,  should  be  charged  with  that 
As  the  establishment  was  by  this  expenditnte,  and  made  accountable 
plan  undoubtedly  considerately  in-  for  i^  ;  but  at  the  same  time  an  ap- 
creased  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  peal  wiis  allowed  them  to  tlie  ex- 
ptnposed  to  have  the  advantages  cheqiier  in  case  they  felt  themselves 
of  this  increase  with  as  little  expense  aggrieved.  It  was  also  provided, 
to  the  public,  and  with  as  little  ad-  that  when '  accountants  paid  any 
ditional  power  to  ministers  aspossi-  part  of  the  funds  which  had  been 
Me.  With  this  view  a  provision  issuetl  to  them  into  the  proper  of,. 
would  be  introduced  into  the  bill,  fice,  they  shoul4  be  considered  as  ho 

far 
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far  acquitted*  There  now  remain*  nton  seemed  to  be  cntertEtncd  ^j 
ed  onlyto  state  the  authority  which  some,  that  there  was  a  design  in 
was  to  be  committed  to  these  com*  tiiis  to  augment  the  patronage  of 
inission^rs.  The  nature  of  this  aur-  the  treasury.  AU  he  could  say  at 
thority  was  to  remain  as  before,  but  present  was,  that  both  his  noble 
to  be  eii^tended  over  all  persons  who  friend  (Grenvilley)  and  he  himself, 
had  the  icare  of  stores,  &c.  &c. ;  all  were  extremely  anxious  to  fiVQi4 
which  persons  they  sliould  be  em«  any  thing  that  could  have  the  ten? 
powered  tQ  call  before  them.  In  dency  of  giving  patronage  to  the 
addition  to  this,  it  was  proposed  treasury  ;  and  if  there  coukl  be  any 
that  the  comptrollers  of  {he  army  other  mode  by  which  the  end  proy 
should  have  the  power  pf  calling  aU  posed  could  be  effectually  answered* 
persons  before  them  whq  were  con-  that  mode  would  be  gladly  adopt* 
cerned  in  the  military  expenditure  ed.  He  pledged  himself  tnat  next 
of  the  country,  and  their  powers  session  be  would  propose  some 
were  to  be  placed  exactly  on  the  plan  to  regi^l^ta  tbe  accounts  of 
same  footing  as  they  were  when  the  the  \v'ar  omce ;  but  in  the  mean 
commission  was  Hrst  created  in  the  time  we  ought  to  proceed  immedi« 
reign  of  queen  Af^ne.  These  ately  ^nth  all  that  could  be  done 
comptrollers  were  to  be  the  advi*  for  the  present.  He  concluded  by 
sers  of  the  treasury  in  all  matters  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
connected  with  the  military  expen-  for  consolidating  the  two  boards  of 
diture ;  and  in  case  any  persons  for  commissioners,  and  for  tlie  mor^ 
whom  they  called  should  refuse  to  eifectual  auditing  the  public  ac- 
appear,  which  he  was  told  was  counts  in  arrear.  On  recollecting 
sometimes  tiie  case,  they  should  himself  after  he  sat  down»  he  rose 
have  the  power  of  imposing  a  fine  agam  and  stated  that  the  expense 
on  all  such  persons.  Ther^  was  oi  die  permanent  commission  woidd 
one  thin?  more  which  it  was  incum-  be  less  by  1000^  ayear  than  the  ex«i 
bent  on  nim  to  state,  and  that  was,  pense  of  tlie  establishment  at  present^ 
that  where  the  .stores  were  em-  The  expense  of  ^he  preset  esta» 
bezzled,  a  valuation  was  to  be  blishment  was  28,00(U. — that  of"  his 
znade,  and  the  persons  who  ha  J  the  permanent  commission  would  b^ 
care  of  those  stores  were  to  be  27»000/.;  the  expense  of  th^  tempo- 
charged  with  the  amount  accord-  rsry  addition  would  be  14,00(V. 
ing  to  the  valuation.  He  had  now  more,  which  woi^d  make  i^  in  all 
stated  the  principal  particulars  of  41,000i 

tlie  plan  which  it  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Rose  said,  that  out  of  the 

carry  into  execution,  for  the  audit-  whole  534?  millions  U^ted  by  the 

ing  of  the  public  accounts.     If  any  noble  loxd  to  be  wholly  unaccount- 

thmg  further  could  be  suggested  ed  for  by  the    commissioners  of 

for  this  great  object,  it  would  be  public  accounts,  and  for  the  inije^ 

thankfully  attended  to.    As  to  tlie  tigation  of  which  he  lately  professed 

importance  of  getting  rid  of  this  to  bring  forward  the  preseiit  mea?^ 

mass  of  accbunts,  it  was  too  obvious  sure,  only  eight  millions  re«illy  re* 

to  require  any  comment.     But  as  mained  unaccounted  for.    The  rest 

to  the  patronage  that  might  thus  were,  to  all  intents  amd  purposes, 

be  conferred  on  the  treasury,  that  accounted  for  as  satisfactorily  as 

was  a  point  which  he  wished  to  be  was  possible,  though,  perhaps,  the 

thoroughly  investigatedi  as  an  opi-  whole  had  not  passed  the  commis- 
sioners 
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afflinrs  of  accounts;  and  of  this  which  he  now  held,  ic  was  one 

eiVht  miUions,  the  only  part  upon  which  had  been  usually  conferred 

wnich  investigation  could  attach,  in  reversion  for  a  series  of  five  cen* 

vith  any  hope  of  recovering  a  shil-  turies,  and  was  given  to  him  on 

ling  for    the   public,  was   about  a  similar  footing,  upon  a  reversion 

99fiOOL     So  that  the  construction  oftwoli^es,  one  of  which  continu- 

of  all  that  expensive  system  of  ma-  ed  six  years  after  he  obtained  the 

chincry  proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  piomise ;  and  the  other  was,   at 

of  increasing  commissioners,    ac-  the  time,  of  his  own  age,  and  a 

countants,  and  all  the  other  train  life  in  every  respect  as  good,  and  as 

of  iubordinate  officers,  was,  in  fact,  likely  to  last*  as  his  own.     This 

ddngnothing  for  the  public.    Hav-  grant  was  the  only  favour  he  ever 

ing  concluded  his  observations  upon  asked  for  himself  or  any  of  his  fa- 

die  propositions  of  the  noble  Ir.rd,  mily,  close  as  were  the  friendship 

whose  chief  object  seemed  to  be  and  intimacy  which  had  for  above 

the  censure  of  a  former  admini-  seventeen  years  subsisted  between 

stration,  and  to  create  unnecessary  himself  and    his    late  right  hon. 

paCRmage,    he    would    now   -beg  friend  ;  and  he  believed  that  he,  in 

leave  to  advert  to  some  allusions  •  this  instance,  stood  the  single  ex« 

made  personally  to  himself  on  a  ception  to  all  men  who  had  ever 

former  night.     It  had  been  said  preceded  him  in  office,  under  simi- 

that  observations  from  him,  tend-  lar  circumstances.    The  question 

ing  to  condemn  the  creation  of  sine«  being  put,  leave  was  given  to  bring 

cure  places,  came  with  a  peculiar  in  the  bill,  which  was  aften/^'^ard 

ill  grace  ;  and  allusions  were  made  carried  through  the  several  stages* 

to  sinecure  places  and  lucrative  ap»  with  little  opposition,  and  passed, 
pointments  which  he  was  supposed        July  S^.— »-Lord  H.  Petty  rose,  in 

to  possess.    On  this  point  ic  was  order,  pursuant  to  notice  which  he 

accessary  to  explain  to  the  house  had  formerly  given,  to  call  the  at- 

tbc  fallacy  of  such  allusions.     For  tention  of  the  house  to  tlie  subject 

the  place  he  held  under  the  admt-  of  the  vaccine  inoculation.  Though 

nistTAtion   of  his  late    right  hon.  this  was  no  political  subject,  yet  it 

friend,  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,^  was  one  so  important  to  the  health 

he  had  resigned  a  certain,  perma-  and  to  the  very  existence  of  multi- 

i>ent,   and.  lucrative  employment  tudes  of  the  human  species,  that  it 

producing  him  5,40C(.  a  year,  aris-  was  as  well  worthy  the  attention  of 

ing  frotn  fiees,  to  take  up  a  preca-  the  legislature,  as  it  certainly  pro- 

rious  one,  which  reduced  his  in-  mised^o  eradicate  that  horrid  dis« 

come  to  4,500/i  a  year ;  this  income  order  called  the  small-pox*     He 

the  lords  of  the  treasury  were  after-  woiild  not  enter  at  present  into  any 

^"^ards  pleased  to  reduce  by  a  new  minute  detail  on  this  discovery,  as 

regulation  to  SOOCV.  a  year ;  and  it  had  on  a  former  occasion  been 

ttpon  the  former  resignation  of  his  brought  before  the  house  by  his 

n^t  honourable  friend,  he  resigned  predecessor.     This  interesting  dis- 

tKs  without  any  provision  what-  covery  had  been  the  result  of  the 

fver.    On  the  return  of  his-  right  labours  of  one  eminent  physician, 

honourable  friend  again  to  office,  who  had  been  for  thirty  years  solely 

he  accepted  of  another  office,  which  occupied  in  bringing  it.  to  maturity, 

he  again  resigned  without  any  pro-  He  began  so  early  as  the  year  1777» 

Yifcion ;  and  as  to  the  empl<»yment  and  by  a  slow  gradual  progress 

brought 
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brought  k  to  \<rhat  it  va&  now.    In  h^id  cert^dnlf  ptavailed  ia  r^cafduu^ 

I784H,  he  thought  of  exibnding  it  by  th/e  progress  of  the  discovery  in  this 

iooculaiion,  and  hoped  by  thisxne;ms  country.     In  London,  in  180^  the 

to  effect  the  total  extinction  of  the  death&by  tfao  &maU*poxhad  amoiml- 

sinall-pox.     In  17dS,  nuer  its  be««  ed  to  I8iL     Ln  I80iy  they  had; 

z^ficial  effects  had  beea  m  some  been  reduced  to  622.     Buttincon* 

measure  ascerta>ned«  ic  was  sub<^  sequence  of  the  prejudices  against 

xnitted  to  the  public,  and  began  to  the  vaccine  iooculauont  they  had  ia 

be  generally  di  tTused.     In  that  year  the  last  year  arisen  to  I6B5 ;  so  that 

It  had  been  diilust.'d  in  Eni^laud ;  in  they  were  fast  approaching  to  their 

1799  it  had  been  adoptea  in  Ame-  original  amqum.    Under  these  cir<« 

rica*  not  only  among  the  white  in-  cumstances  he  had  been  induced  to 

habitants  but  also  among  the  In-  bring  the  subject  before  the  legtsla« 

dians,  with  all  the  success  that  its  ture  {  not  with  a  view  of  proposing 

fjeatest  admirers  could  hope  for.  any  compulsory  measure,  tor  he 
n  1801  it  had  been  adopted  on  the  was  aware  how  improper  it  would 
continent.  By  the  exertions  of  his  be  to  propose  any  measure  of  com- 
rpyal  highness  the  commander  in  pulsion  in  a  case  where  the  persons 
chiQf  it  had  been  difRised  over  the  most  nearly  concerned  must  be  sup- 
coast  of  the  Meditcrrane  in.  It  had  posed  to  be  the  most  competent- 
spread  also  in  Russia  anU  in  Prussia,  judges,  where  health  and  happines9 
But  what  he  wished  particularly  to  were  concerned.  His  object  wasy 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to>  as  that  the  royal  college  of  physiciaas 
tt  was  the  circumstance  that  made  should  examine  into  the  case,  state 
t]ie  strongest  impresMon  on  his  the  condition-  of  tlie  vac^cbe  inocu- 
mind,  was,  the  success  which  it  had  lation  in  this  country,  inquire  into 
m€t  with  in  the  Austrian  domi-  the  causes  that  retarded  its  pro» 
nions.  He  begged  leave  to  men-  gress,  and  make  a  report  accord-^ 
tion  one  fact.  In  the  year  preced-  mgly.  He  would  propose  this  with 
ing  the  introduction  oi  the  vaccine  a  view  to  have  the  report  before  the 
inoculation,  the  deaths  at  Vienna,  house  early  the  next  session,  when 
by  the  smaU-pox,  had  been  835.  In  it  would  be  referred  to  a  commic- 
1802,  this  discovery  having  been  tee,  *  in  order  that  the  discovery 
previously  introduced,  the  number  might  have  that  increased  action,. 
was  reduced  to61 ;  in  1803,  to  27  ;  which,  if  the  report  should  be  ia* 
and  in  1804,  to  two  persons:  so  vourable,  must  follow  such  an  in* 
that  the  annual  saving  by  means  of  quiry.  He  concluded  by  moving^ 
this  discovery,  in  that  city,  was  83.3  "  That  an  hiunble  address  be  pre- 
persons.  Yet  ufter  this  it  was  me-  senied  to  his  majesty,  requesting 
hncholy  to  think,  that  when  the  that  his  majesty  would  direct  his 
progress  was  so  rapid  on  the  con-  royal  college  of  physicians  to  in** 
tkient  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Chi-  quire  into  ine  state  of  the  vaccine 
^a,  the  motion  in  this  countrv  should  ino<rulatton  in  this  country,  and  into 
tather  be  retrograde.  This  had  the  causes  that  retarded  its  progress, 
heen  owing  to  some  objections  that  and  report  their  opinions,  and  the 
tiad  been  made  to  the  practice;  but  evidence  on  which  they  were  found- 
even  these  very  objections  furnished  ed,  and  to  order  that  this  report 
9,  strong  argument  for  the  proposi-  should  be  laid  before  this  house." 
tion  which  he  was  about  to  submit  Mr.  Matthews  rose  to  second  the 
IP,  the  house.    But  these  objections  motion.     He  bad  at  first   some 
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doubts  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  them  totally  unworthy  of  attention. 
discoreryy  and  had  attentively  He  thought^  however,  that  a  com- 
watcfaed  its  progress,  and  the  result  mitt^  of  that  house,  and  of  the 
was,  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  house  of  lords,  would  have  answer- 
its  gml  valoe.  The  small-pox  in^  ed  better  than  a  report  of  the  col- 
cctuatioay  he  stated,  was  liable  to  lege  of  physicians :  for  he  did  not 
fftsit  Ejections.  Death  in  many  hope  that  much  good  would  be  de- 
Qstances  ensued :  though  ben^ficisd  rived  from  them,  as  almost  every 
to  the  individuals,  it  was  a  maga-  medical  man  of  any  eminence  in 
sine  of  contagion*  and  it  ba^*  oe-  London  had  already  certified  in  fa- 
sides,  the  effect  of  stirring  up  ait«  vour  of  the  vaccination.  He  di£- 
odier  disease  in  the  human  frame^^  fered  with  the  noble  lord  in  another 
which  was  the  scrophula*  The  respect,  as  he  conceived  that  there 
cow-pox  ixloculation  was  not  liable  might  fairly  be  some  compulsion 
to  these  objections;  and  he  was  6f  used  on  the  part  of  the  legislature* 
opinion  that,  in  the  cases  in  which  Certainly  it  would  be  unjust  to  com- 
it  had  £uled,  it  had  not  been  fairly  pel  persons  to  be  vaccinated ;  but  it 
tiied.  would  be  by  no  means  unjust  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed  his  compel  persons,  who'  chose  to  be 
Satiffactioo  at  the  subject  having  ipoculated  with  the  small-pox,  to 
belli  brought  forward  by  the  nobte  take  such  precautions  as  should  be 
krd.  He  was  not  surprised  that  judged  necessary  to  prevent  the 
the  people  of  this  country  had  been  spreading  of  the  infection  to  others. 
more  slow  in  allowing  the  benefits  Although  it  might  not  be  fair  to 
of  this  discovery,  as  in  a  free  coun-  compel  persons  to  take  precautions 
try,  every  one  was  more  inclined  to  for  their  individual  security^  it  was 
fi^  for  hlmself>  and  to  adhere  perfectly  fair,  by  legislative  com* 
witn  stubbornness  to  his  opinion,  pulsion,  to  prevent  them  from  in- 
cven  when  erroneous.  The  causes  juring  society  by  spreading  infec- 
of  the  slow  progress  of  vaccine  in-  tious  disorders.  In  the  case  of  the 
ocolation  here,  ne  thought^  rather  plague,  and  other  infectious  mala- 
srotefrom  improper  matter  having  dies,  very  rigorous  measures  are 
been,  in  some  cases,  used,  and  from  taken  by  all  governments  to  pre- 
tfie  ignorance  of  many  of  the  per-  vent  the  spreading  of  tlie  infection ; 
sons  who  inoculated,  and  who  were  and  he  cQuld  not  see  why  the  same 
Botable  to  distinguish  the  true  from  should  not,  in  a  lesser  degree,  be 
tbe  false  species,  than  from  the  ef-  applied  to  tlie  small-pox. 
forts  which  had  been  made  to  dis-  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr. 
credit  it  in  certain  publications,  W.  Smith,  ax^d  Mr.  Paull,  spoke  in 
^ich,asfarashe  had  seen,  had  been  favour  of  the  motion  ;  and  the  ad- 
^tten  in  such  a  tone  as  to  render  dress  was  agreed  to  oem.  con. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Delate  on  Mt.  WhlihreaHs  Motion  for  Jiting  up  Westmimter  Ualljbr 
Lord  Melville  s  Trial— Lord  Greniille*s  Motion  on  the  same  Suhject^^ 
Thanh  nf  the  Commom  to  the  Managers  of  Lord  Mehnlle*s  Trial-^. 
Hehate  on  Mr,  Prbiscps  Motion  for  Papers  on  IncKa  Affairs — on  Mr. 
Johnstone's  Alvtion  for  Letters  written  iy  Lord  Comwallis^on  Lord 
Ossuhton  and  Mr.  PaulCs  Motions  for  Papers  on  the  same  Subjection 
Mr.  Pole*s  Motion-— on  Mr  I  Francis's  Motion  for  Papers — on  the  Nabob 
of  Ar cot's  Debts — Lord  A,  Hamilton  Motion  on  the  Administration  of  ike 
Marquis  fWtllesley — Mr.  PaulCs  Cliarges  agoinst  the  Marquis — Lord 
Temple's  Motian  on  the  same — India  budget. 


WE  have  in  a  former  chapter 
noticed  some  proceedings  in 
the  house  of  commons  relating  to  the 
impeachment  of  lord  Melville.  In 
this  we  shall  give  a  brief  detail  of 
what  occurred  afterwards  in  parlia- 
ment on  tliis  business;  and  then 
lay  before  our  readers  a  short  sketch 
of  the  several  debates  on  India  af- 
fairs. 

On  the  26th  of  March  Mr, 
"Whi thread,  after  a  few  prelimi- 
nary observations,  moved  tnat  the 
house  of  commons  be  present  at 
the  trial  of  lord  viscount  Mel- 
ville, as  a  committee  of  :he  whole 
house. 

•  Mr.  Robert  Dundas  said,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  present  motion  would 
be  to  oblige  the  house  of  lords  lo 
address  his  majesty  for  having 
Westminster  Hall  filled  up  for  the 
purpose  of  their  proceeding  to  trial- 
Such  a  step,  he  said,  would  not 
only  lead  to  great  inconvenience, 
but  might  be  the  source  cf  gross 
injustice  and  oppression,  by  the 
delay  and  expense  which  such  a 
proceeding  would  produce.  Wlicn- 
ever  any  questioti  occurred  in  which 
it  might  be  necessary  for  the  house 
of  lords  to  deliberate,  all  that 
could  be  reauiied,  if  the  trial  pro- 
ceeded iti  their  own  house,  would 
be  ipr  the  managers  to  retire  till 


tlie  question  was  dtscnssed*     But, 
if  the  hial  proceeded  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  the  lords  would  be  oblig- 
ed, on  ©very  such  occasion,  to  retire 
to  their  o%m^ouse  ;  and  rf  they  con- 
tinued debating  till  near  the  usual 
hour  of  adjournment,  there  would 
be  little  chance  of  their  returning  to 
the  hall  that  day.     In  this  way,  it 
was  a  fact,  that  no  less  than  two 
or  three  days  of  delay  would  take 
place  in  the  one  case,  for  one  in 
the  other.     He  trusted  he  did  not 
ask  too  much  of  the  house  in  hop- 
ing, that  in  the  piirsuit  of  justice 
they  would  not  be  guilty  of  oppres- 
sion— that  they  would  not  adopt  ^ 
mode  of  trial  which  would  be  vex- 
atious in  point  of  time,  and  ruinour 
in  point  of  expense.     He  thought 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  warn  tlie 
house  against  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
position like  the  present.    He  nad 
no  doubt  the  managers  would  con- 
duct the  case  with  all  the  expedition 
in  tlieir  power ;  but  it  would  not  be 
in  their  powfer,  or  in  that  of  the  ac- 
cused, to  do  so  in  Westminster  HaU. 
The  matter  might  occur  to  him  (Mr. 
Dundas)  more  forcibly  than  toother 
members  of  the  house,  but  he  hop- 
ed tlie  house  would  excuse  him  m 
stating  it.     The  honorable  gentle- 
man was  in  possession  of  ample 
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iocoments  to  instruct,  that  the 
inivate  foitane  of  the  individual 
here  accused,  was  not  adequate 
to  the  support  of  an  expensive  trial ; 
and  when  equal  justice,  and  before 
the  same  tribunal,  might  be  pro* 
cared  at  a  smaller  expense,  he  sub- 
mitted that  it  could  never  be  the 
wish  of  the  house,  or  of  the  honour- 
able  gentleman,  to  purchase  it  at 
a  greater  expense  to  the  party  ac- 
cused. 

Mr.  Tiemej  said,  that  when  the 
house  had  at  last  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion ^impeachment,  he  had  trusted 
that  no  further   question  on  the 
subject   would   have    bsen    intro- 
duced.    He  was  far  from  wishing 
to  say  any  thing  that  mi?ht  hurt 
the  feelings  of  lord  Melville  ;  and 
he  could  not  help  bearing  his  tes- 
timony to  the  strict  propriety  with 
which  the   honourable  gentleman 
who  opposed  the  motion  had  con- 
ducted himself  during  the  whole 
coarse  of  the  discussion  ;  but  he 
was  confident  the  house  could  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  the  motion  before 
them.    The    substantial    ends    of 
justice  might,  indeed,  be  attained 
by  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
lords,  but  not  with  the  same  satis- 
faaion  to  the  public  niind»     He 
had  always  preferred  the  trial  by 
impeachment,  as  more  applicable 
to  the  high  rank  of  the  person  ac- 
cused,   and     the    nature    of    the 
charges  brought  against  htm ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  he  thought 
that  the  trial  should  be  conducted 
with  every  possible  solemnity,  so 
that  the  public  mi^^t  be  convinced 
that  no  rank  or  station,  however 
high,  could  protect  any  man  froih 
2  solemn  decision. 

Mr.  Bankes  could  see  nothing 
to  persuade  the  house  to  do  tliat 
in  lord  Melville's  case,  which  it  had 
foond  so  inconvenient  in  that  of 

1806. 


Mr.  Hastings.  In  the  course  of 
that  trial  the  delay  was  disgraceful, 
and  the  expense  intolerame.  He 
had  all  along  been  against  sending 
any  accused  person  to  be  tried  in 
Westminster-hall,  if  any  other 
place  could  be  found  where  the 
ends  of  justice  could  be  obtained  ; 
and  he  had  formerly  contended 
against  taking  this  case  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  law.  He  was 
sorry  when  the  house  had  come  to 
a  different  determinaiion ;  but  he 
still  hoped  that  they  would  not 
adopt  tnat  mode  of  trial,  which, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings,  had 
done  them  no  credit.  Every  end 
of  justice  would  be  fully  answered 
by  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  tlie  lords, 
while  the  solemnity,  the  dignity, 
and  decorum  requisite  on  such 
an  occasion,  were  liable  to  be  in- 
terrupted in  the  promiscuous  as- 
semblage at  Westminster-hall.  An 
honourable  gentleman  had  said, 
that  it  vras  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  the  public ;  but  if 
they  expected  any  thing  beyond 
the  distribution  of  justice,  he  did 
not  see  how  they  were  entitled  to 
he  satisfied.  But  it  might  he  said, 
that  they  looked  forward  to  a  great 
public  spectacle  $  he  believed,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  public  now  held  such 
spectacles  in  abhorrence.  The 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  had  com- 
pletely disgusted  them  with  such 
exhibitions.  If  the  twpnty-one 
days  trial  of  lord  Macclesfield 
were  compared  with  thaf  which 
lasted  eight  sessions  of  parliament, 
it  would  be  easv  to  see  which  de- 
served the  preference.  The  vari- 
ous necessary  delays  that  must 
ensue,  and  the  time  that  must  be 
consumed  in  a  thousand  wap^ 
were  all  arguments  against  a  tnal 
in  Westmmster-hall.  Even  the 
money  that  might  be  necessary  to 
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lit  up  the  hall,  sliould  not  be  light-  constttutional  inquiries  into  misap^ 

ly  thi  own  away  at  the  present  mo-  plications    of  the  public    moneyf 

niciit,  that  could  ever  prove  ruinous  to 

Lord  Folkestone  was  for  the  mo*  the  country.  The  first  object  which 

tlon.  the  house  should  have  in  view  was 

Lord  H.  Petty,  though  he  dtf-  the  attainment  of  justice ;    open^ 

fered  in  opinion  from  an  honour-  clear,  and  public  justice.     To  this 

able  gentleman  who  had  preceded  every  inferior  consideration  should 

the  noble  lord,  yet  was   not  sur*  give  way*     He  was  confident  that 

pi ised  at  the  arguments  he  had  ad-  the  people   would   take  the  most 

vanced.     He  had  originally  oppos-  decided  interest  in  the  discussions^ 

ed  the  mode  of  trial  by  impeach-  and    he  thoucht   tliat  the  public 

mcnt,  and  mi^ht  therefore  be  con-  anxiety  should  be giatified  as  much 

sistent  now  in  resisting  a  trial  in  as  possible.     For  these  reasons  he 

Westirinster-h:ill  ;^   but     to     hear  supported  the  motion, 

those  who  had  pJcferred  impeach-  Mr.  Whitbread  wished  to  say  a 

men t,  from  the  consideration  of  the  few  words,  in  reply  to  the  objec- 

tank  of  lord  Melville,  and  the  na*  tions  which  had  been  made  to  his 

ture  of  the  ofl'cnce  with  which  he  motion.     An  honounible  member, 

was  charged,  concur  in  the  argu-  for  whose  conduct  in  the  whole  of 

ments  of  the  honourable   gentle-  this  business  he  had  taken  every 

man,  and  opposing   now  the  an*  opportunity  to  express  the  greatest 

•cient  and  constitutional  mode  of  respect,  had  appealed  to  the  com« 

conducting  that  impeachment,  was  passion  of  the  house,  and  had  com- 

rather   extraordinary.      The     ho-  plained  of  the  oppression  and  veza« 

nourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  tion  which'  a   public  trial   would 

the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  reflected  cause.     Nothine  of  the  kind  was 

disgrace  on    the  house.     He,  for  however  intended.     It    was  only 

•his  part,  was  not  aware  of  any  such  wished,    that  the  trial   should   be 

disgrace,  though  he  had  heard  it  conducted  with  all  that  solemnity 

had  been  attended  with  much  in-  and  publicity  which  had  been  the 

convenience.     The    present    case,  uniform  practice  in  this  country, 

he  said,  differed  widely  from  that  The  arguments    against  idle   ex* 

of  Mr.    Hastings.     Here  all  the  i>ense,   and  an   unnecessary  audi* 

charges,  and  all  the  evidence  ad-  ence,  would  go  to  shut  the  courts 

duccd    in  their  support,  bore  di-  of  justice  altogether   against    the 

stinctly  on  one  point.  He  contend-  public,  and  thus  deprive  our  mode 

ed,  that  if  the  house  did  not  agree  6f   administering   justice    of  that 

to  the    motion  of  his  honourable  publicity,    which    is    one    of   its 

friend,  it  would  amount  to  a  de-  greatest  boasts.     Those  gentlemen 

claration,  that  nil  the  ancient  and  who  voted  for  the  impeachment  in 

constitutional  forms    of  impeach-  preference  to  a  less  solemn  triai» 

ment    were    impracticable.      The  must  have  had  it  in  contemplalion» 

exp)ense  attendant  on  this  mode  of  tliat   it    would  be   conducted    in 

trial  had  been  stated  as  an  objec-  WcsLrainster4i.ill.    This  had  been 

•  tioii  ag:\inst  it*     It  wtls  not  the  ex-  the  unif(»rm  practice  ever  since  the 

pense  of  paper  that  mi^ht  be  con-  Resioraiion,  except  in  the  case  of 

sumed,  or  of  benches  that  might  lord  Macclesfield.   In  his  cate  also* 

be, erected;  but  the  want  of  tliose  a  very  long  pretest   was  entered 

against 
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U^inst  the  innovation.  Was  it 
not  to  be  supposed  that  everv 
inember  of  this  nouse  would  wish 
to  attend  on  So  important  »n  oc- 
casion? But  have  they  this  in 
their  po^er,  if  th6  trial  take  place 
In  the  house  of  lords  ?  Surefy  not. 
•*  Let  us  not  go  to  the  expense  <)f 
fitting  up  Westfninster-hall ! "  He 
did  not  feel  the  same  fears;  and 
should  advise,  that  they  should  go 
to  the  expense  of  fitting  up  West- 
minster-hally  aj  he  thought  the 
simple  question  with  regard  to 
which  of  the  placefi  the  trial  should 
be  held  at;  ought  only  to  be,  which 
bf  the  two  places  would  hold  the 
-greater  number  of  people  ?  M^ich 
of  ihem  would  give  the  greater 
publicity  to  the  trial?  .  It  was  cer- 
tiraly  not  the  wish  <Jf  the  mana- 
gers to  give  publicity  to  any  other 
species  of  information  than  that 
which  they  had  necessarily  collected 
in  the  course  of  their  examination  ; 
but  what  bore  directly  on  the  charges 
they  had  preferred  against  lord 
Mdtillc,  ought  to  be  made  as  pub- 
lic as  possible.  ,  If  there  was  siich 
an  anxiety  in  the  public  to  hear 
the  impeachment  of  lord  Maccles- 
field, that  the  house  of  lords  was 
not  sufficient  to  accommodate 
them,  there  might  be  expected  to 
be  at'l^st  equal  anxiety  to  hear 
the  trial  of  lord  Melville,  Who  had 
held  neariy  the  same  rank  as  a 
minister,  a  peer,  and  a  privy  coun- 
sellor, and  who  was  charged  with 
offences  of  nearly  a  similar  nature. 
He  thought  that  every  individual 
would  be  anxious  to  be  present  at 
such  a  trial. 

Mn  Wm.  Dtindad  Would  not 
^lege  that  it  was  possible  for  him 
-to  be  altcged)er  impartial  on  this 
subject,  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see 
how  the  ends  of  public  Justice 
toald  be  better  promoted liy  having 
the  trial  in  Wesanin&ter-halL     It 


was  the  very  essence  of  justice  that 
it  should  not  be  dilatory,  and  tliat 
it  cause  as  little  vexation  or  oppres- 
sion as  was  possible.  It  was  a  • 
maxim  of  our  law,  that  every  man 
was  to  be  presumed  innocent,  until 
his  guilt  were  proved ;  and  there- 
fore he  had  a  right  to  presume, 
lord  Melville  to  be  innocent  of 
what  he  had  been  charged  with. 
If  so,  the  consequence  of  a  long 
protracted  impeachment  would  be 
to  bring  inevitable  ruin,  and  an  age 
of  poverty  and  want.  Upon  an  in- 
nocent man  :  but  even  if  he  were 
not  allowed  to  make  this  supposi- 
tion, he  should  ask,  Was  it  fair,  was 
it  generous  or  just,  that  lord  Mel- 
ville, whose  political  life  (indepen- 
dent of  that  matter  now  alleged 
against  him)  was  known  to  be 
marked  with  public  services,  should 
be  Consigned  to  an  age  of  poverty 
and  want,  merely  because  one 
place  for  the  trial  might  afford 
something  more  publicity  than  an- 
other ?  In  the  mode  that  was  now 
proposed,  after  the  example  of 
Hastings's  trial,  it  would  be  evident 
•that  lord  Melville,  whether  in- 
nocent or  guilty,  must  meet  the 
severe  punishment  of  poverty  and 
Want,  which  the  expense  of  this 
trial  must  necessarily  occasion. 

Mr.  secTiJtary  Fox  said,  if  the 
pure  question  had  been,  whether 
there  was  to  be  an  impeachment, 
or  a  criminal  information,  he  would 
have  preferred  an  Impwichm'^nt. 
But  vAen  he  saw  that  the  motiort 
for  an  impeachment  was  lost  by  a 
majority,  hollow  as  it  was,  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  adopt  a  less' 
eligible  mode  of  proceeding,  ratlier 
than  have  none  at  all.  But  how 
was  that  majority  procured? — 
Why,  by  tU*?  union  or  two  parties, 
one  of  which  endeuvonred  to  stop' 
all  proceedings.  The  two  gentle- 
men, relations  of  lord  Melville,  who 
P  2  brought 
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brought  forward    and   supported    ly,    but  vrfaich   was  not  without 
this    proposition,    Tvere    certainly    some  grounds  to  support  itf  that  no 
justifiable  in  what  they  did.    No-    person  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
body  could  be  more  alive  to  the    m  a  committee  on  a  bill  who  up- 
sympathy  of  rclatTonshipy  or  even    posed  the  principle,  because  it  was 
of  mendship»  than  he  was ;  but  at    thought  that  such  persons  would 
the  same  time  he  must  say»  that    not  make  any  alterations  in  the  de- 
they  were  not  exactly  the  persons    tail,  which  would  promote  the  ob» 
whose  directions  were  to  be  follow-    ject  of  the  bill.    "  A  public  spec* 
ed  in  this  instance.     How  did  the    tacleT'  said  an  honourable  gentle- 
case  stand  ?— -A  motion  was  made    man  opposite  him.  Whv,  he  noped 
for  a  criminal  information,  and  at    that  every  trial  of  this  kind  would 
the  time  it  was  pretty  plainly  in-    be  rendered  a  public  spectacle^-  and 
sinuated  that  this  was  the  mode    that  as  many  as  possible  would  be 
which,  on  account  of  the  compara-    admitted   to    them;  not,    indeed^ 
tive  smallness  of  the  expense,  the    with  a  view  to  influence  them,  but 
accused  would  prefer ;  but  after-    that  those  who  were  concerned  in 
i^'ards  it  appeared  that  lord  Mel*    such  trials  might  feel  the  responsi- 
ville,  upon  re-consideration,  with    bility  of  their  situations  and  cha- 
all  the  disadvantage  of  the  addi-    racters,  that  the  public  might  be 
donal  expense,  preferred  the  mode    satisfied  that  everv  thing  was  fairly 
of  impeachment.    But  was  it  ever    conducted,  and  mat  the  decinon, 
said  or  insinuated  that  the  impeach-    whether  one  way  or  the  othert  was 
ment  was  not  to  be  condifcted  in    ^ven  with  that    deliberation  and 
the  most  solemn  manner?     Not    impartiality  which     the    circum- 
an  idea  was  entertained  that  the    stances  of  the  case  required, 
trial  would  not  be  allowed  to  pro-        Mr.  Canning,  after  the  speech  of 
ceed  in  the  way  best  calculated  to    the  right   honourable   gentleman 
answer  the  ends  of  public  justice.    (Mr.  Fox,)  and  when  it  was  con- 
On  the  contrary,  the  cordial  sup-    sidered  how  much  warmth  he  had 
port  of  the  honourable  gentleman    thrown  into  that  speech*  scarcely 
was  promised  to  the  managers  who    knew  what  course  he  had  to  take, 
were  to  conduct  the  impeachment.    If  it  was  decided  that  *'  the«tronjp 
With  regard  to  the  length  of  time^    arm  of  government"   was  to  fafi 
his  honourable   friend  had  given    upon  lord  Melville  (cries  of  '^  No ! 
sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  the    no  !    Order !  order !''),  perhaps  it 
difference  would  not  be  material ;    would  be  as  well  if  gentlemen  on 
and  as  to  the  argument  of   the    that  side  of  the  house  were  to  hold 
honourable  gentleman,  who  main-    their    tongues    altogether.     The 
tained  that  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  the    right  honourable  gentleman,  be^ 
house  of  lords  would  be  as  public    siaes  imputing  to  them  the  greatest 
as    one    in    Westmtnster-hail — ^he    inconsistency,  seemed  to  consider, 
supposed  that  his  reasoning  would    that  every  argument  which  came 
have  very  little  influence  on  the    from  them  should  be  received  with 
house.    Now,  why  should  we  re-    the   greatest  suspicion.     The  ho* 
sort  perpetually  for  directions  to    noiirable  gentlemati-had  alse  stat- 
those  who  had  opposed  all  criminal    ed,  that  it  was  impossible  that  those 
proceedings  in  tnis  case?    It  was    who  voted   for  the   impeachntent 
an  old  rule  of  tlie  house,  which    could  have  then  in  their  contem- 
was  now  dropped,  perhaps  proper-    plation,    that   such  impeachment 

would 
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would  be  reflated  by  the  prece« 
dent  of  lord  Macclesfield's  case, 
nuher  than  by  that  of  the  other 
precedenu  ofimDeachment  in  West* 
mmster-halh  It,  hewever^  was 
natural  that  they  should  lools  to 
that  case,  whkh  was  the  only  one 
cited  at  that  time.  As  for  him* 
Klf,  he  trusted  that  his  assertion 
would  deserve  as  much  weight  as 
the  general  assertion  of  any  other 
raiUeman,  and  he  must  declare 
mat  he  had  this  case  in  his  contem- 
plation when  he  voted  f«r  the  im- 
peachment. 

Alter  some  further  diKUssion, 
in  which  Mr.  Wynne,  Mr.  Wal* 
hce^  Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley  took  a  part,  the  motion 
1^  put,  and  carried  without  a 
division.  A  message  was  then 
oniered  to  be  sent  to  the  lords,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  resolution, 
and  requesting  thataccommodation 
miffht  be  provided  accordingly. 

On  the  27th  Mr.  Whitbiead, 
and  some  other  members  of  die 
house  of  commons,  delivered  the 
message  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
krds ;  upon  which 

Lord  UrenTille  observed,  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that, 
in  the  piogiiess  of  the  trial,  all  un- 
mcessary  delay  should  be  sedu- 
Wusly  avoided.  It  was  due  to  the 
procecutors,  as  well  as  to  the  noble 
lonLimpeached,  that  iustice  should 
be  attained  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Widi  this  view,  he  intended  to 
move,  when  his  majesty's  answer, 
to  an  address  that  he  diould  now 
propose,  should  be  received,  to  re- 
&r  to  the  committee  already  ap- 
pointed to  search  for  precedents,  to 
consider  of  the  best  meana  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  trial  without  ddav. 
Two  or  three  suggestions  he  would 
now  throw  out:— 'the  first  was, 
uut  the  trial,  when  commenced, 
ought  to  be  proceeded  onfiom  day 


to  day  until  it  was  finished.  This 
would  go  a  great  way  towards  at- 
taining the  ends  of  justice  as  speedi- 
ly as  possible,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  trial  would,  in  that  case, 
be  in  a  greater  degree  assimilated 
to  a  trial  in  a  court  of  law.  An- 
other circumstance  was  the  hour 
of  assembling,  which  he  thought 
should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  It 
would  also  be  a  great  saving  of 
time  if  some  mode  were  adopted, 
with  respect  to  collecting  tlie  opi- 
nions of  their  lordships  upon  any 
disputed  point  of  evidence,  without 
their  bein((  under  the  necessity  of 
retiring  upon  every  such  occasion 
to  their  chamber.  He  concluded 
by  moving  for  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  praying  *' that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
^e  directions  to  prepare  a  place 
m  Westminster-hall,  for  the  trial 
of  lord  viscoimt  Melville.'' 

Earl  Stanhope  said,  he  would 
venture  to  suggest  one  regulation, 
from  which  he  thought  much  be* 
nefit  would  be  derived:  upon  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  house,  whenever 
any  objections  on  points  of  evidence 
arose,  immediately  to  adjourn  for 
the  day  to  the  parliament  chamber. 
Now  he  thou^t  it  would  be  bet- 
ter that  their  lordships  should  re* 
ceive  the  objection,  and  proceed, 
if  the  progress  of  the  cause  did  not 
essentially  depend  upon  it,  to  de- 
termine the  point  next  day,  or  at 
some  convenient  opportunity,  with- 
out impeding  the  course  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  motion^  of  lord  Grenville 
was  agreed  to ;  and  Westminster- 
hall  was  accordinglv  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons and  the  public.-— The  com- 
mittee of  impeachment,  on  the  23d 
of  April,  reported  by  means  of 
Mr«  Giles,«that  they  iiad  inspected 
PS  the 
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the  place  in  the  court  prepared  for  chieHy   intrusted.     That  bustnesjf 

the  accommouation  of  the  house,  being  now  brought  to  a  conclusion^ 

and  found  that  there     would   be  and   it  being   customary  for    th^ 

sufficient  space   for   the  reception  house  in  this  stage  of  the  business 

of    five    hundred   members,     be-  to  express  its  sense  of  the  conduct 

sides  the  managers  of  the  impeach*  of  ihe  'persons  whom  it  had   ap* 

ment,     Mr.  Giles  then   moved    a  pointed  to  mimage  such  matters, 

series  of  resolutions  with  regard  to  he  now  rose  to  call  the  attention  of» 

the  order  to  be  observed  during  gentlemen  to  the  conduct  of  those' 

the  trial.  who  had  the  direction  of  the-  pro- 

In  the  house  c£  peers  several  ceedings  in  the  impeachment  of 
conversations  took  place  as  to  ccr-  lord  Melville.  Ho  believed  that 
tain  forms  and  orders  to  be  ob-  those  who  had  attended  at  West- 
served  during  the  trial,  which  it  is  minster-hall,  and  who  bad  observed 
not  necessary  to  detail.  Oft  the  the  conduct  of  these  managers  in 
1st  of  May  their  lordships  met  at  every  stage  of  the  proceediiigs, 
ten  o'clock,  and  after  some  com-  would  agree  wi;b  him,  that  how* 
mon-place  business  they  proceeded  ever  excellently  any  former  im* 
at  eleven  to  Westminster-hall  to  peachment  might  have  been  con- 
attend  the  trial  of  lord  MelviUe.  ducted,  however  judicious,  skilful 
An  account  of  this  trial  will  be  and  pmdent  the  conduct  of  ma- 
found  in  a  succeeding  chapter.  In  nagers  might  have  been  on  anyfbr-^ 
this  place  it  will  be  only  hecessary  mer  occasion,  none  could  ever 
to  record  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  have  been  conducted  with  more 
managers,  which  vtras  passed  at  the  ability,  more  zeal,  more  diseretiony 
conclusion  of  the  business.  more    judiciousness^    more     pru* 

On  the  23d  of  May  the  secre-  dence,  or  more  energy,  than  this 
tary  at  war  rose  pursuant  to  notice,  last  had  been.  He  therefore  mov* 
to  move  the  thanks  of  the  house  ed,  «*  That  the  thasks  of  the  house 
to  the  managers  of  lord  Melville's  should  be  given  to  the  members 
impeachment.  In  the  motion  who  were  appointed  to  manage  the 
which  he  was  about  to  submit  on  impeachment  of  lord  Melville, 
this  subject,  he  hoped  he  should  for  the  zealous,  able,  and  faithful 
meet  with  the  unanimous  concur-  manner  in  which  they  had  fulfilled 
rence  of  the  house.  The  whole  of  their  duty.'*  Upon  the  question 
tlie  business  relative  to  lord  Mel-  being  put,  it  was  carried  with  one 
ville  was  a  matter  of  peculiar  im-  dissentient  voice.  The  managers 
portance  ;  it  \yas  one  to  which  the  then  stood  up,  and  the  speaker  ad<4 
attention  of  the  house  and  of  the  dressed  them  nearly  as  ibllows  :— 
country  had  been  particularly  •«  Gentlemen  managers, 
directed.  Thtf  impeachment  whidi  "  This  bouse,  upon  the  result  of 
had  been  voted  last  session,  the  a  great  and  important  inquiry  re- 
subsequent  trial  vdiich  h»d  taken  spectin^  the  administration  of  the 
place  in  Westminster-hall,  and  all  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
the  proceedings  connected  with  came  to  a  resolution  to  enter  upon 
this  subject,  were  of  a  nature  that  the  most  grave  and  solemn  of  all 
xflust  excite  the  greatest  interest  in  its  functions,  and  resort  to  its  prc- 
the  minds  of  all  those  to  whom  rogative  of  impeachment  against 
the  care  of  watching  over  the  ex-  !Henry  lord  viscount  Melville.     It 

rnditure  of  tbe  public  money  was  is. the  power  of  impeacjimcnt  tliat ' 
has 
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kas  enabled  the  commons  of  this    the  house,  for  the  faithful  mana^- 
country,  at  all  times,  to  lay  open    menl  of  the  tfust  reposed  in  you." 
tlie  misdeeds  of  the   highest  ser-        The  secretary  at  war  rose  and 
rants  of  the  crown,  and  to  prevent,^  said,  that    thou?^h   he  was  disap- 
or  punish,  all  inroads  vhich  may    pointed  in  his  hopes  of  unanimity 
be  made  upon  the  liberty  of  the    on  his  former  motion,  by  one  dis* 
subjects  of  this  realm.     In  the  pro-    sentient  voice,  yet  he  believed  that 
sccutiop  of  this  impeachment,  the    in  the  motion  which  he  was  now  to 
house  appointed  you  to    prepare    submir  he  should  not  be  opposed 
and  arrange  the  proofs  of  the  com-    even   by  that   one  j    he  therefore 
plicated    transactions     on     which    moved,   "  that  Mr.  Speaker  be  de» 
their  charges  were  grounded.  Their    sired  to  print  the  speech  which  he   , 
charges  were  against  a  noble  per-    had  made  to  the  managers  of  the 
son,  whose   rank  and    high    «on-    impeachment,    in   consecjuence  of 
sidera^ion  in  the  state  must  hold    the  resolution  of  the  house."'  This 
him    forth    as  a    signal  example    motion  was  amreed  to. 
either  of  good  or  of  evil.  Through-        We  liave  already  noticed  in  the 
out  the  progress  of  the  trial  they    first  and  tliird  chapters  of  tliis  vo- 
have  vntnessed,  with  peculiar  satis-    lume,  certain*raotions  on  India  af« 
faction,  your  great   attention  and    fairs,  made  by  Mr.  PauU  :md  Mr. 
dispatch,  which  have  rescued  the    Francis :    we   shall   now  proceed 
trial  by    impeachment    from    the    briefly  to  st^ite  the  particulars  of 
disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen,    the  succeeding  debates  on  the  same 
and    restored    it     to    its    former    subject,  without  protending  to  give 
strength  and  honour.     They  have    at  lertgth   the  debates  tliemselves^ 
Wnessed  -in    you-  an   unwearied    which  would  occupy  more  room 
diligence  in  the  discharge  of  the    than  we  are  able  to  assign  to  tho 
trost  committed  to  you,  a  singulsrr    whole  of  the  article  of  British  his- 
saeacity  in  discovering  the  proofs,    tory, 

a  Doldncss  which  so  properly  be-  Mr.  Prinsep  on  the  28th  of  Feb, 
longs  ta  the  commons  of  the  unit-  moved  for  certain  papers  relative 
cd  king-dom,  a  srreneth  of  argu-  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer^ 
ww)t,  and  a  power  cf  eloquence,  taining  the  amount  of  capital  bor- 
which  threw  the  light  ot  day  upon  rowed  in  India  for  the  company's 
djitk,  secret,  and  crimir»al  transac-  commerce }  and  for  finding  outwhe- 
"Ons.  The  final  issue  of  this  trial  therthe  stores,  &c.  were  included  in 
pow  remains  for  another  body.  'It  the  stated  expenses  of  their  territor 
IS  before  one  of  the  highest  of  hu-  rial  revenue.* 
>*ian  tribunals ;  it  is  the  house  of  Mr.  Francis  seconded  the  mo- 
lords  which  is  to  determine  ulti-  tion,  us  it  would  tend  to  give  a 
mately  for  the  condemnation  or  clear  and 'precise  view  of  the  com- 
acquittal  of  the  person  accused,  panjr's  affairs  with  respect  to  their 
Be  the  final  issue  what  it  may,  you  finances  and  commerce,  which 
J**yc  done  your  duty.  You  have  would  be  (cy  the  interest  of  the 
«atisfi6d  the  expectations  that  the  company^  as  well  as  for  that  of 
"ouse  had  formed  cf  you,  and  you  the  country  at  large,  who  would 
nave  deserved  .  their  approbation  certainly  ))e  called  upon  to  relieve 
*nd  their  thanks.  I  am  ordered  the  company  from  any  embarrass- 
V  the  house  to  communic.ite  to  ment  into  which  if  mi^ht  fall  by 
you  the  approbation  aud  thanks. of   bad.  m^^nagement.  '  He   said,  the 
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attenilon  of  the  house  should  be 
called  to  die  course  6f  business  he^ 
twecn  t\ic  directors  and  die  board 
of  coniroL  The  authority  of  the 
directors  he  belieyed  Was  in  fact 
annihilated.  They  did  nothing^, 
they  answered  for  nothing  :  every 
thing  rested  with  the  board  of  con« 
trol.  This  was  contrary  to  the 
principle  on  which  that  board  was 
established.  The  directors  ought 
to  be  the  managers,  and  the  board 
w^s  simply  a  control  over  theni* 
But  now  they  acted  together,  and 
this  was  called  harmoky,  diough 
another  name  might  be  more  pro- 
perly applied  to  it. 

Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe  denied 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Francis»  as 
far  as  they  went  to  throw  any  re* 
fiection  on  the  course  of  business 
between  the  directors  and  the  board 
of  control.  The  board  had  by 
Liw  all  the  papers,  and  they  of 
course  were  tne  persons  to  answer 
uU  public  questions.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  captain  Dun- 
bar, who  had  been  charged  with  a 
high  crime,  in  allowing  some  dis- 
patches to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy :  the  truth  was,  the  dis- 
patches were  hanging  from  the 
cabin,  and  a  chain«shot  from  the 
enemy  had  cut  away  die  sand-bags 
attached  to  one  of  the  packets.  The 
papers  floated  in  consequence,  and 
were  picked  up  by  die  enemy's 
ship. 

After  a  few  words  by  way  of 
explanation  from  Mr.  Francis,  and 
a  short  speech  from  Mr,  Hiley  Ad- 
dington,  die  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  1 0th  of  March,  Mr. 
Johnstone  moved  for  copies  of  two 
letters  written  by  lord  Comwallis 
to. die  court  of  directors,  and  ako 
of  a  letter  from  sir  George  Barlow, 
his  successor  in  the  government 
of  India.  He  disclaimed  any  per- 
sonal, animosity  to    the    miurquis 


Wellesley*  but  be  thought  it  wtf 
necessary  that  the  house  should  at 
lengdi  turn  its  attention  to  the 
mode  in  which  India  had  been  for 
a  long  time  mverned,  and  that 
the  members  ^ould  compare  the 
system  of  lord  Comwallis  with  that 
of  his  predecessor.  He  felt  that 
the  empire  was  indebted  to  the  mar- 
quis Wellesley,  for  so  much  of 
his  system  as  established  our  mi- 
litary reputation  and  ascendancy 
in  India  ;  but  he  highly  disapprov* 
ed.of  the  lengths  to  which  that 
system  was  afterwards,  pushed, 
wben,  under  the  pretence  of  defen- 
sive war,  all  the  native  powers  of 
India  were  forced  to  receive  Bri« 
tish  garrisons,  and  were  kept  in 
greater  subjection  in  their  own 
capitals,  than  the  kings  of  Wir<r 
temburgh  and  Bavaria  are  at  this 
moment  by  the  emperor  of  France. 
Under  vague  pretences,  a  great 
part  of  the  territory  of  our  ally  the 
nabob  of  Oude  was  wrested  froiq 
him,  and  the  possessions  of  the  na« 
bob  of  Arcot  were  seized  under 
the  pretence  of  treason.  Highly 
as  he  disapproved  of  that  part  of 
lord  Wellesley's  system,  he  by  no 
means  meant  to  bring  any  charge 
against  him  on  that  account,  as  he 
could  not  impute  to  him  any  im* 
proper  motives.  He  only  con» 
sidered  diat  his  lordship  was  pos« 
sessed  of  too  ardent  a  mind*  and 
views  of  too  great  ambition.  He 
hoped  the  house  would  recur  to 
their  former  resolution,  and  that 
should  be  for  the  future  the  esta- 
blished system  of  Indian  govern- 
ment. 

After  an  animated  debate,  ta 
which  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  H.  Addington, 
Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Huddlestone  and 
Mr.  Francis  took  a  part,  the  papers 
moved  for  were  ordered  to  be  laid' 
before  the  house.  On  the  next 
day 

Lord 
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and  more  candid  and  fair  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  house,  to  have  simply 
moved  for  the  papers,  and  then  let 
them  tell  their  o\v}\  story.     As  for 
his  part,  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
when  those  papers  should  be  pro* 
daced,  thoy  would  tell  a  story  very 
different    from    that     wliich    the 
lionourable  gentleman  stated.     In- 
stead of  this  war  of  extermination, 
and  thirst  of  blood,  that  was  impu- 
ted to  his  nohle  friend  (lord  Wcl- 
lesley),  it  would  be  seen  that  he  had 
conducted     himself     with     unex- 
ampled moderation  and  forbearance 
to  tliis  very  rajah  of  Bhurtpore. — 
As  to  the  high  character  which  the 
rajah  of  Bhutiporc  had  in  India, 
and   his   great  connections  there, 
they  only  made  Itis  treachery  more 
inexcusable  and  his  hostility  more 
dangerous.    He  uttt^riy  denied  that 
he  had  been  forced  to  the  treaty 
which  was    signed  in  September 
180S,  as  it  was  a  treaty  which  se- 
cured to  him  great  advantages. — 
There  was  a  fourth  article  to  that 
pieaty  which  tlie  honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Paull)  had  not  stated, 
by  which  *•  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  was  bound  to  furnish  tissist- 
ance  to  the  other,  in  case  his  ten  i* 
tories  sliould  be  invaded.''     It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  article  the 
rajah  was  called  upon,  and  did  ac- 
tually furnish   a  body  of  cavalry 
which  jomcd  our  army,  and  he  on 

.  his  side  received  from  the  company 
a  very  valuable  accession  of  terri-* 
tory  and  revenue,  equal  to  one* 
third  of  all  he  was  before  possessed 
ofl  A  very  short  time  afterwards 
the  war  with  Holkar  broke  out} 

,  and  no  sooner  had  colonel  Mon- 
son's  detachment  met  with  a  de- 
feat, than  this  rajah  was  found  to 
be  in  correspondence  with  the  ene- 
my, and  conspiring  tx>  turn  against 
u$  those  auxiliary  troops  he  had 
sent  to  join  oar  a^y.    The  copies 


of  this  intercepted  correspondence 
were  sent  to  lord  Wellesley  in  the 
month  of  July  1804« ;  and  neverthe, 
less  his  lordship,  who  was  stated  to 
have  sought  a  war  of  extermina* 
tion,  wrote  to'  lord  Lake,  that  he 
woijdd  not  wish  to  punish  the  rajah, 
who  was  probably  misled  by  mis- 
chievous agents    knd    advisers.-^^ 
These  were  the  instructions  with 
which  general    Lake  marched  to 
Aq;ra,  and  which  were  afterv;ard9 
left   with    general   Frasen      The 
first  direct  act  of  hostility  was  com- 
milted   on  the  part  of  the  rajah, 
whose  fortress  of  J)eeg  afforded  a 
protection  to  the  reinains  of  HoU 
kar's  army,  and  fired  upon  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  which  enabled  Holkar 
to  carry  off  a  great  part  of  his  ai- 
my,  and  place  his  artilley  in  that 
fortress.     After  the  fort  of  Dee^ 
was  taken,  and  notwithstanding  the 
several    unsuccessful    attacks     on 
Bhurtpore,  the  rajah  at  last  came 
to   his   senses,    and  was  glad  to 
conclude  a  peace,  bv  which  he 
agieed  to    pay    to    tne  company 
twentv  lacks  of  rupees  in  four  years, 
and  the  company  guarantied  him 
his  territories.     He  was  also  bound 
to  keep  no  Frenchmen  or  Euro- 
peans in  his  army.    On  these  con-, 
ditions,  the    conquered  countries, 
and  even  the  fort  oTDeig  itself;  had 
Ik'en  since  restored  to  him.     In  alL 
these  transactions,  he  could  per^ 
ceive  notliing  of  that  implacable 
vengeance  which  wasimputed  by  the 
honourable  member  to  the  noble 
marquis. 

Mr.  Johnstone  observed,  that 
some  expressions  had  fallen  from 
the  honourable  mover,  which 
might  naturally  induce  the  house 
to  believe,  tliat  he  had  concurred 
in  this  accusation  of  lord  Wellcslejr,, 
and  had  advised  the  honourable 
gentleman  to  bring  it  forward. — 
The  advice,  however,  which  he  ha^l* 

given 
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ced  another  motion  for  certain  ad-  heir,  and«  a  thing  which  had  not 

ditional  papers,  as  a  foundation  of  been  before,  made  it  hereditary  in 

a  new  charge  against  lord  Welles-  the  family,  giving  them  a  greater 

ley,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  noble  share  than  they  formerly  had  in  die 

marquis*8  conduct  in  Oude,  Bhurt-  revenue.      This  was  the  way  in 

pore,  the  Camatic,  and  Surat,  and,  which  the  noble  marquis,  in  this 

on  the  whole,  declared  there  ^vas  particular    instance^    verified    the 

not  a  part  of  that  immense  penin-  statement  of  the  honourable  gentle- 

sula  which  had  not  felt  the  system  man,  and  ^  seized  on  the  territory 

pursued    by  the    noble    marquis,  of  the  defenceless/'  He  should  tell 

which  seemed  to  lead  him  to  omit  the  honourable  gentleman  what  lie 

no  opportunity  of  seizing  on  the  would  do  in  his  case  :  if  he  felt  in* 

territories  of  the  defenceless.    For  terested  in  the  character  of  lord 

what  purpose,  he  asked,  had  Mr.  Welle^ley,  he  would  bring  forward 

Hastings  been  tried,  but  for  ex-  the  charge;  if  he  felt  anxious  for 

ample,  and  to  hold  out  to  the  native  his  own,  nc  would  put  the  motion 

princes  of  India,    that  the  Bri-  in  his  poclret.    His  lordship  then 

tish  government  would  never  coun-  read,  as  part  of  his  speech,  a  resolu- 

tenance  such  a  system  as  that  which  tion  of  thanks  by  the  court  of  di- 

had  been  pursued  by  him?  On  such  rectors  to  lord  Wellesley,  for  the 

principles    had    lord     Coniwallis  very  service  which  was  die  subject 

acted ;  and  there  was  not  a  prince,  of  the  present  motion.    After  a  de» 

not  an  individual  in  India,  who  bate    in    which    several  members 

would  have  uttered  a  complaint  a*  took  part,  die  papers,  moved  for 

gainst  his  government ;  but  in  the  were  granted, 

cours^  of  three  months  the  mar-  On  the  24th  Mr.  Pole  moved 

qnis    Wellesley    had    completely  for  papers  (1 )  relative  to  the  af« 

changed  the  system  from  one  ex-  fairs  of  India  in  general :  (2)  re* 

tremity  of  the  peninsula  to  the  lauve  to  the  rajsm  of  Bhurtpore } 

other.     He  hoped  such  a  systenf  and  (3 )  relative  to  thewarwiUiHol* 

would  not  gain  countenance  in  that  kar:  which  wereall  ordered.  Varioos 

house.      He  concluded  by  moving  other  papers  were  moved  for  bv 

for  a  number  of  papers  connected  Mr.  PauU  at  different  dmes,  whicn 

with  the  territory  of  Surat.  were   generally   granted.     Upon 

Earl  Temple,  while  he  protested  one  occasion,  April  18,  Mr.  Hiley 

against  such  voluminous  produc-  Addington  declared  he  had  not 

cions  without  any  specific  reason  the  smallest    wish  to  oppose  the 

being  assigned,  declared,  that  on  production  of  papers.    He  should 

thepartofnis  noble  friend  the  mar-  only  request  the  house  to   keep 

quis  of  Wellesley  he  courted  the  themselves  free  from  every  bias» 

inquiry.    On  the  subject  of  Surat,  and  to  sacrifice  some  dme  in  inves« 

be  should  only  state,  that  from  the  dgadng  the  doccmaents  moved  for. 

year  1753  it  had  been  governed  by  Mr.  W.  Keene  thought  that  in 

the   same  family.     In    the   vcar  the  management  of  an  immense 

1759,  a  treaty  was  made,  by  which  empire  like  India,  it  was  possible 

the  casde  and  fleet  were  declared  that  the  governor j^eneral  might, 

to  be  under  our  control.    On  the  for  the  sa^auon  ofthe  country,  be 

marquis  of  Wellesley's  arrival,  he  obliged  m  some  instances  to  violate 

found  the  dirone  of  that  territory  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  yet 

vacant.     He  gave  it  to  the  next  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country. 

He 
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He  tfaooght  that  no  member  was  in  particular  cases,  and  certainly 
qualified  to  vote  a  censure  on  the  it  was  not  advisable  to  adopt  ic 
rovemoF-general  for  any  particu**  with  regard  to  a  governor-general 
or  transaction»  without  having  of  India  merely  on  account  of  his 
stndied  very  much  in  detail  the  system.  He  did  noc  say  that  inw 
vhole  system  of  the  Indian  ad«  peachment  ought  in  all  cases  to  be 
miiustration.  abandoned;  but  he  was  really  of 
Mr.  Francis  said,  he  had  dis-  opinion,  that  if  it  were  often  re* 
cooraged  Mr.  Paoll  from  proceed-  sorted  to,  it  would  from  its  dif- 
ing  in  this  business,  as  he  was  ficulties  be  soon  given  up  in  de- 
sore  he  would  not  meet  with  sup*  spair,  and  impunity  might  thus  be 
port.  As  to  his  own  speech,  the  (procured  for  almost  aul  sorts  of 
more  he  thought  on  the  subject,  crinftes  and  misdemeanors  com* 
die  more  he  b3ieved  what  he  had  ^itt^  by  a  governor-general  of 
there  stated  was  true,  and  he  con*  india. 

fessed  that  it  contained  charges  of  On  the  14th  of  April,  Mr.  Hob* 
a  very  serious  nature.    It  might  bouse,  in  consequence  of  a  petition 
be  asked  why  he  did  not  proceed  which  he  had  presented  on  a  for- 
vpon  these  charges :  that  was  not  mer  day,  from  certain  creditors  of 
ms  object.     His   design   was  to  the  late  nabob  of  Arcot,  praying 
have  lord  Wellesley  recalled,  and  that  the  powers  of  the  commis* 
soother  system    adopted ;  but  he  sion    for     examining    into    their 
thought  at  the  same  time  diat  there  claims  should  be  enlarged,  moved 
were    sufficient    grounds  of  im-  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  **  for 
peachment  against  that  noblemaxu  enabling  the  commissioner^  acting 
His  object  was  in  some  measure  in  execution  of  an  agreement  made 
answered,  when  lord  Cornwallis  between  the  East  India  company 
was  sent  to  India;  and  as  to  the  im«  and  the  private  creditors  oi  the 
peachment  of  lord  Wellesley,  he  late  nabob  of  the  Camatic,    the 
dad  not  proceed  with  that,  partly  better  to  carry  the  same  into  ef- 
because  ne  was  not  equal  to  such  a  feet.''     This  moti<m  he  prefaced 
Usk,  and  partly   because  he  haa  by    a    very  long,   elaborate  and 
littk  hopes  of  having  efficient  sup-  masterly   speech  on  the   subject, 
port.  which  he  concluded  by  saying  that 
Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  when  a  be  had  stated  from  the  year  1784, 
kd  system  of  government  prevail-  when  parliament  first  established 
ed,  the  best  mode  of  remedying  regulations  respecting  the  debts  of 
this  was  not,  in  general,  by  im-  thenabobof  Arcot,  the  funds  which 
peaching  an  individual.    The  ob-  had  from  time  to  time  been  ap- 
ject  was  to  remove  the  person  who  propriated  for  their  discharge,  and 
carried  on  such  a  system,  and  .t^  the  effects  produced  by  the  succes* 
take  care  that  none  such  should  be  sive  treaties  and  arrangements  :— - 
acted  upon  in  future ;    and   this  he  had  shown,  and  he  trusted  satis- 
being  obtained,  it  might  often  be  £actorily,    the  justice    and    pro- 
infipedient  to  carry  the  matter  any  priety  of  the  agreement  which  in 
further.    But,  at  the  san^e  time,  July  1805  had  been  made  between 
diere  might  be  particular  acts  of  the  £ast  India  company  and  the 
10  enermotts  a  kind  as  to  call  for  creditors  of  the  late  nabobs :— 4ie 
impeachment.    Impeachment  was  had  also  explabed  the  grounds  of 
a  bad  mod*  of  proceeding  except  'die  present  application  to  pariia*. 
*  I  menr. 
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fnent,  and  die  Ici^dirig  provistons  in 
the  -proposed  bill.  He  trusted 
that  the  decision  of  parliament, 
whatever  it  might  be,  would  be 
speedy.  The  comttiis^loners  were 
unwilling  longer  to  remain  in  a 
Itate  of  inactivity  as  to  the  most 
important  part  of  their  duty,''name- 
}y,  the  adjudicatioil  of  claitns.  He 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
taany  of  the  claimants  were  in  the 
greatest  state  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment ;  their  claims,  therefore, 
should  as  soon  as  possible  b^ 
brought  to  a  decision  ;  that,  if  solid, 
the  parties  mie^ht  possess  the  means 
of  relieving  their  distress  ;  and,  if 
unfounded,  they  might  be  taught 
no  longer  to  depend  upon  an  un- 
substantial resource,  or  leail  upon 
a  broken  reed. 

Mr.  W.  Keene  could  not  help 
remarking,  tJiat  in  looking  over 
the  list  of  claimants  he  saw  a  num- 
ber of  names  of  persons  bearing 
high  situations  in  India,  and  who 
perhaps  had  no  strong  claims  on 
the  humanity  and  equity  of  the^ 
company  in  this  instance.  He 
must  also  observe,  that  although 
in  1784  this  country  claimed  no 
right  of  participation  in  the  sutplus 
revenue  of  the  company,  yet  from 
the  year  1793  the  public  had  a 
claim  of  half  a  million  annually, 
which  it  had  never  received  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary^  it  was  now  stated, 
that  a  million  was  due  from  the 
public  to  the  company.  This 
might  be  a'  consideration  in  the 
iliscu&sibn  of  the  meastire  proposed. 

On  the  16th  Mr.  Francis  m.oved 
for  an  account  of  all  moneys  which 
have  been  paid  to  the  private  cre- 
ditors of  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic, 
smce  the  }>assing  of  the  act  of  the 
24th  of  his  present  majesty  ;  and 
also  for  an  account  of  the  several 
debts  now  dtte  or  demandable 
froln  tlis  said  nabqb..     Reverting 


to  the  subject  to  wluch  he    ^^ii 
about  to  attract  the  notice  of  thd 
hbuw,  the  hon.  membei*  remarked 
upon  the  equivocal    character   of 
these    frequent  claims    Upon    the 
nabob  of  Arcot.     A  great  deal  of 
such  claims  had  been  already  paid. 
After  the  t)ayment  of  several  mil- 
lions (five  or  six),  it  was  naturalljf 
supposed  that  no  more  debts  wer^ 
to   be  heard   of.     But    si  ill   some 
pretended  creditors  started  up.     If 
such  pretensions  were  attended  to, 
he  really  'believed  that  the  whole  • 
revenue  of  the  Carnatic  would  be 
insufficient  to   answer  them  ;  and 
if  not,  then  they  must  come  upoH 
this  country.     He  therefore  cau- 
tioned the  house  to  pause  upon  a 
transaction,    of  the    character    of 
which  scarcely  any  one  who  heard 
him  could  be  wholly  ignorant ;  for 
every  one  must  remember  some^ 
thing    of   the    nabob    of  Arcot's 
debts ;  it  was  a  tolerably  notorious 
topic.     That  distinguished  states- 
man Mr.  Burke  had  many  years 
since  very  -properly  stated  his  opi- 
nionj  that  a  combination  of  evi- 
dence served  to  show  that  sums 
had  been  distributed  for  a  course  of 
yedrs,  in  the  name  of  the  old  na- 
bob of  Arcotj  to  the  servants  of 
the  East  India  company,  in  a  most 
scatidaloiis  manner,  and  that  there 
was  strong,  reason  to  suspect  that 
most  part  of  the  debts  dextianded 
were   only    fictitious.     Ahd    that 
great  orator  showed  that,  even  if 
these  debts  were  really  due,  they 
werC;  from  theif  amount,  calculat- 
ed to  excite  alarm,  as  the  affairs  of 
the  company  were  so  distressed  as 
to  be  unequal  to  their  liquidation. 
This  the  house  would  recollect  was 
in  the  year  17H4,  when  the  situa- 
tion of  the  India  company  was  al<* 
most  prosperity  itself^  compared  td 
what  it  is  at  present.     But  evert 
then,  as  Mr.  Burke  remarked,  thi! 
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^'otapany's  Servants  were  in  afflu-    ought  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
ence,  while  the  company  itself  was    of  our  army  and  navy  ?     That  no 
very  much  embarrassed.     Yet  al-    equitable    demands    were    to    be 
though  such  was  the  case,  although    found  among  those  brought  for* 
the  company's  servants  were  pos-    ward,  he  was  not  prepared  to  sayi 
sessed  of  no  less  than  ten  millions.    But,  before  any  were  acceded  to, 
still  their  claims  of  three  millioas    the  house  should  be  made  acquaint- 
of  debt  upon  our  subsidiary  princes    ed  with  the    whole   amount.     It 
were  paid  off  by  order  of  the  board    would  be  unsafe  to  proceed  vr'iih* 
of  control,    against  the  strongest    out  tuch  knowledge  ;  for,  if  a  com^ 
remonstrances  from   the  court   of    paratively  small  sum  were  at  first 
directors,  seconded  by  the  opinion    granted,  it    would  be  difficult  to 
of  lord  Macartney.     This   served    say  how  far  tlie  house  might  be 
to   show  what    might     be    done    led,  upon    the    principle  of  that 
through  the  interest  of  individuals,    grant.  It  might  not  be  known  when 
notwithstanding  this  distress  of  the    to  stop,  and  therefore  he  thought 
company's  affairs  ;  and  as  bearing    it  best  to  make  a  stand  tnjlmlne, 
^cry  closely  upon  the  present  ques-        On  the  20th  of  May,  Mr  Hob* 
tion,   he  requested  gentlemen  to    hou«e  moved  the  second  reading  o^ 
look  at  the  speech  of  Mr.  Burke,    the  bill  for  secuiing  the  payment  of 
to  which  he  referred,  and  which,    the  nabob  of  Arcot's  debts ;  upon 
independently  of  its  relevancy  upon    which,  Mr.  W.  Keene  beeged  to 
this  occasion,  must  be  read  with    call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
pfeasure  by  every  man  of  taste;  fur    the  suitute  by  which  the  charter 
tertainly,  among  all  the  produc-    was  renewed.      Every  gentleman 
tions  of  ancient  and  modem  elo-    at  that  time  did  expect,  and  the  pub'^ 
qaeace,  nothing  could  be   found    lie  had  a  right  to  expect,  that  the 
Worthy  to  be   put  in   comparison    time  of  participating  in  the  reve- 
wiih  it.    The  bon.  gentleman,  ad-    nues  of  India  would  have  arrived 
verting    to    the    bill   in    progress    before  this.      This  charter  was  a 
through  the  house,  observed,  that    sort  of  deed  or  partrter  ship  between 
•t  wus  not    accompanied   by  any    the  country  a.id  the  company ;  but 
specification  whatever,  of   the  a-    although  uie  country  had  hitheuo 
»Hmnt  or  nature  of  the  debts  to    acted  the  part  of  a  sleeping  partner, 
which-it  was  meant  to  apply.  This    yet  it  most  clearly  possessed  the 
tpecification  it  was  his  wish  to  ob-    right  of  examininj?  into  the  affaii^ 
tain.   Seeing  that  so  many  millions    ofthe  concern,  and  investigating  thd 
had  been  already  paid  on  this  score,    causes  which  had  prevented  it  from 
and  that,  the  more   these   claims    receiving  that  participation  to  which 
'  t^-ere  paid,  the  more  they  seemed    it  naturally  appeared  to  be  entitled, 
to  grow,  he  desired  at  once  to  as-    When  an   object  of  that    nature 
certain  thejr  precise  extent :   that    came  before  tne  house,  it  was  neces* 
lcQowled|;eattained,  questions  would    sary  to  look  very  narrowly  into  tl.e 
then    arise,    whether  such    claims    causes  which  prevented  thij»  parti* 
.were  made  by  icrJ  Jide  creditors    cipation.     In  this  point  of  view,  h« 
or  not;  whether  any,  and  which  of    hoped   the   chancellor   ofthe  qx* 
them,  should  be  paid  ;  whether,  in    chequer  would  bestow  his  attenttog 
■   wt^rd.    Under   all  the    drcum*    to  this  subject,  as,  in  the  present 
•tances,  that    money    should    be    difficulties  of  the  country,  it  \ya^  a 
{ranted .  to  such  cl;Jniants   which    serious  loss,  io  a  iiuancial  point  ot 

view, 
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view,  to  be  kept  from  that  panic!- 
pation  in  the  revenues  of  India  to 
which  the  country  appeared  en- 
titled. In  India,  we  had  claims 
upon  tlie  government  which  were 
sniFered  to  grow  and  accumulate 
for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  which, 
after  that  lapse  of  time,  burst  upon 
the  house  all  at  once.  The  first  set 
of  debts  of  the  nabob,  although 
enormously  great,  had  been  already 
paid,  and  the  debts  now  brought 
forward  were  those  which  had  been 
kept  in  the  back  ground  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Most  of  them  had 
arrived  to  their  present  magnitude, 
frort^  great  and  usurious  interest 
given  contrary  to  law.  He  be- 
lieved, that  of  the  debts  now  claim- 
ed, anijounting  to  5,600,000/.,  there 
was  not  more  than  500,000/.  honest- 
ly and  fairly  contracted.  The  ho- 
fiourable  member  then  took  a  rieview 
of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  debts 
claimed:  he  desired  theclerk  to  read 
a- report  respecting  the  conduct  of 
John  Macph^rson,  esq.  afterwards 

fovemor-fifcneral  of  Bengal,  while 
e  was  at  Madras,  in  the  year  1767. 
This  report  charged  Mr.  Macphfer- 
.  «on  with  enter.ng  in^o  negotiations 
hostile  to  the  company,  and  of 
having  gained  an  pndue  influence 
over  the  nabob. 
Mr.  Johnstone  rose  with  some  de-- 

free  of  warmth.  He  said,  tiiat  he 
ad  not  originally  intended  to  speak 
Upon  the  question,  but  could  not 
fit  silent  when  he  heard  the  cha- 
ncter  of  a  most  re«;pectable  friend 
of  his,  and  to  whom  he  owed  many 
obligations  (sir  John  Macpherson), 
aspersed  in  this  manner.  He 
thought  it  was  extraordinary  that 
the  honourable  gentleman  should 
have  chosen  to  go  near  forty  ytars 
back  for  transactions,  with  which 
to  charge  sir  John  Macpherson.— 
As  to  the  reports  on  which  he 
grounded     his    accusation,    there 


were  some  reports^  and  that  which 
had  been  read  was  one,  which  de« 
served  no  more  credit  than  the  re- 
veries of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The 
sense  that  was  entertained  by  the 
country  of  the  conduct  and  services 
of  that  gentleman,  was  directly  op- 
posite to  the  statement  in  that  it- 
port.  Long  subsequent  to  thofe  ) 
transactions,  he  had  been  made  g«^ 
vwnor  of  Bengal,  and  had  introV" 
duced  savings,  or  reductions,  to  die 
amount  of  twelvehimdred  thousand 
pounds.  He  wished  all  other  go- 
vernors of  Bengal  had  done  as 
much  good.  His  majesty  had 
shown  his  sense  of  his  services,  by 
creating  him  a  baronet.  As  to 
what  had  been  done  forty  years 
ago,  it  was  a  little  hard  to  go  so  far 
back.  If  at  that  time  he  was  per« 
fectly  unemployed  by  the  company, 
he  had  a  right  to  accept  employ* 
ment  from  the  nabob. 

After  several  other  members  had 
spoken,  the  debate  was  adjourned, 
and  the  second  reading.pf  the  bill 
did  not  take  place  till  the  7th  of 
July.  Oa  the  Hth,  the  bill  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  in  th6 
house  of  commons.  In  the  house 
of  peers,  it  went  through  all  its 
stages  without  discussion,  and  on 
the  21  St  it  received  the  royal  assent. 
On  the  21  St  of  April  lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  rose,  inconse- 
quence of  the  notice  he  had  previ* 
ously  given,  of  a  motion  for  a  paper 
containing  the  opinion  of  the  court 
of  directors  relative  to  the  transac* 
tions  in  India  during  the  admini* 
stration  of  lord  Wellesley.  Hii 
object  in  moving  for  this  DaperwaSf 
to  make  it  a  ground  of  charge  a* 
gainst  the  late  board  of  control, 
and  the  noble  lord  who  presided 
there.  If  it  appeared  aftenvards 
that  the  proceedings  of  that  board 
had  been  just  and  px^oper,  nobody 
couldbemore  ready  to  acknowledge 
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locmnents  to  instruct,  that  the 
pirate  fortane  of  the  individual 
bere  accused,  was  not  adequate 
to  the  support  of  an  expensive  trial ; 
and  when  equal  justice,  and  before 
the  same  tribunal,  might  be  pro« 
cured  at  a  smaller  expense,  he  sub* 
netted  that  it  could  never  be  the 
wish  of  the  house,  or  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  to  purchase  it  at 
a  greater  expense  to  the  party  ac* 
cosed* 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  when  the 
hoose  had  at  last  come  to  the  resolu- 
tkm  of  impeachment,  he  had  trusted 
Khat  no  turther   question  on  the 
subject  would   have    been    intro* 
duoed.    He  was  far  from  wishing 
to  say  any  thing  that  mi2;ht  hurt 
die  feelings  of  lord  Melville  ;  and 
he  could  not  help  bearing  his  tes- 
timony to  the  strict  propriety  with 
which  the  honourable  gendeman 
who  opposed  the  motion  had  con- 
ducted himself  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  discussion  ;  but  he 
was  confident  the  bouse  could  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  the  motion  before 
them.    The    substantial   ends    of 
justice  might,  indeed,  be  atLiined 
by  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
lords,  but  not  with  the  same  satis* 
faction  to  the  public   mind*     He 
had  al^va^s  prdferred  the  trial  by 
impeachmoit,  as  more  applicable 
to  the  high  rank  of  the  person  ac- 
cused,  and     the    nature    of    the 
charges  brought  against  him ;  and 
for  uie  same  reason,  he  thought 
that  the  trial  should  be  conducted 
with  every  possible  solemnity,  so 
that  the  public  might  be  convinced 
that  no  rank  or  station,  however 
high,  could  protect  any  man  froih 
a  solemn  decision. 

Mr.  Bankes  could  see  nothing 
to  persuade  the  house  to  do  tliat 
in  lord  Melville's  case,  which  it  had 
found  so  inconvenient  in  that  of 

1806. 


Mr.  Hastings.     In  the  course  of 
that  trial  the  delay  wai  disgraceful, 
and  the  expense  intolerable.     He 
had  all  along  been  against  sending 
any  accused  person  to  be  tried  in 
Westminster-hall,     if    any     other 
place  could  be  found  where   the 
ends  of  justice  could  be  obtained  ; 
and   he  had    formerly  contended 
against  taking  this  case  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  law.     He  was 
sorry  when  the  house  had  come  to 
a  different  determinations  but  he 
sdll  hoped   that  they  would  not 
adopt  tnat  mode  of  trial,   which, 
in  the  case  of  Mr«  Hastings,  had 
done  them  no  credit.     Every  end 
of  justice  would  be  fully  answered 
by  a  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  lords, 
while  the  solemnity,  the  dignity, 
and    decorum    requisite    on  such 
an  occasion,  were  liable  to  be  in- 
terrupted in  the  promiscuous  as- 
semblage at  Westminster-hall.   An 
honourable    gentleman    had  said, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  the  public  ;  but  if 
they  expected  any  thing  beyond 
the  distribution  of  justice,  he  did 
not  see  how  they  were  entitled  to 
he  satisfied.     But  it  might  be  said, 
that  they  looked  forward  to  a  great 
public  spectacle ;  he  believed,  now- 
ever,  that  the  public  now  held  such 
spectacles    in    abhorrence.     The 
trial  of    Mr.  Hastings  had  com- 
pletely disgusted  them  with  such 
exhibitions.      If    the     twpnty-one 
days    trial    of    lord    Ms^cclesfield 
were  compared    with  thaf  which 
lasted  eight  sessions  of  parliament, 
it  would  be  casv  to  sec  which  dc- 
served  the  prdference.    The  vari- 
ous   necessary    delays  th^  must 
ensue,  and  the  time  that  must  be 
consumed    in  a   thousand    ways^ 
were  all  arguments  against  a  trial 
in    Westnunster-hall.      Even   the 
money  that  might  be  necessary  to 
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stpplication'  of  tliese  principles   to    strongly  disapproved,   tfaeir   onl^ 
any    particular   point.        But    he    remedy  v*'as  that  which  was  open  to 
thought  that  the  present  question    all  in  such  a  situation,  namely,  sm 
ought  to  be  considered  with  a  view    application   to  parliament.      But, 
to'  tluB  judicial  inquiry  ♦  about   to    besides,  what  were  these  directors  f 
come  before  the  house,  and  there-    They  were  the  person s*supposed  to 
fore  our  attention  ought  to  be  di-  ^be  most  conversant  wiih  the  affairs 
rected  to  justice  alone.     Now,  re-    of  India ;  and,  both  on  account  of 
viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  he    tlieir  knowladge  of  the  subject,  and 
could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  mind    their  respectability  as  a  body,  justly 
that  the  papers  called  for  by  his    considered  as  a  high  authonty.— 
noble  friend  were  not  manifestly    So  much  the  worse.      The  higher 
and    grossly  unjust.      His  noble    their  authority,  so  much  the  worse 
friend  seemed   to   admit,  that    it    would  it  be  to  produce  these  papers 
would  be  improper  to  produce  them    when  a  m^n  is  under  accusation, 
as  a  ground  of  crimination  against    This  was  so  clear,,  on  every  well 
xny  lord  Wcllesley,  and  he  was  glad    founded  principle  of  jurisprudencCy 
that  he  coincided  wiih  him  even    that  he  was  amazed  that  it  could 
thus    far  ^   but    let    u«    consider    escape  the  attenuon  of  any  person, 
whether  they  would  not  operate  a-    nor  could  he  except  in  particular 
gainst  him  in  an  uhjust  and  oppres-    circumstances.     New,  in  this  ca&e, 
sive  manner.     First,  he  might  con-    there  were  some  particular. circum- 
tend  that  du- sc  papers  wore   not    stances.      The  first  was,  the  ano-^ 
strictly  official  ;  but  suppose  they    midous  situation  of  the  directors — 
were,  was  the  character  of  a*man    tliey  were  bound  to  execute  the 
imder   accusatltm    to   be  weighed    comnjands    of   others.     In  every 
down  even  by  oflkial  papers  ?  Look    odier  department,  when  any  thing 
at  tiie  common  judicial  proceedings    was  proposed  to  a  person.which  ap- 
of  die  countr}-,  with  which  every    peared   to   hirn   of  the  most  mis- 
person*  must  be  more  or  less  ac-    chievous  tendency,  he  might  refuse 
quainted  ;  would  it  bz  endured  that    to  sign  it ;  but  they  were  by  law 
I  he  general  opinion  should  he  stated    bound   to  sign,  whether  they  ap- 
asa*;round  of  crimirat:oiiap:ainsta    proved  or  not,  and  dieir  condition 
person  on  trial?    Nay,  would, not    was  more  anomalous  than  that  of 
the  publication  of  any  thing  like    any  class  of  men  in  Europe,  even 
this  againsthis  character  be  a  reason    under  the  most  despotic  govern^ 
for  putang  ofF  the  trial,  instead  of    mer.t.     In  the  most  absolute  state 
being  r4d mi tted  :;s  evidence  before    in  Europe,  perhaps,  the  king  has 
a  jury  ?  Now  to  apply  tliis  to  d^e    been  unable  to  find  any  minister 
present  case;  whose  opinions  v»ere    about  him,  who  would   counter^ 
they  caiiiug  for?  Tiiose  of  the  court    sign  his  own  order,  and  he  was  un- 
of.  directors.      But  ihey,  by  lav/,    der  the  necessity  of  sending  for  a  mi* 
could  only  communicate  their  opi-    nister  from  a  distance  to  do  it.  Bat 
nions   to    the  board    of  control ;    the  directors  could  never  refuse  to 
diough,  certainly,  he  did  not  mean    sign  any  thing  offered  to  them,  by 
to.' say  that  diis  was  a  good  law.—    the  board  of  controL     The  only 
.'Ihis.  »'r.wt\  er,  v.»as  at  present  die    remedy  they  had,  when  they  found 
only  way  m  which  they  could  give    that  die  board  of  control  insisted 
•  tlieir  opinion ;  and  when  they  were    upon  measures  whicli  to  them  ap- 
obliged  to  sign  a  thing  which  they    peared  of  the  most  dangeio  is  ten- 
%  3  dency. 
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ne  and  state  their  mation  ;  and  though  these  papei 

Last  session,  a  might  he  useful  at  another  peiiot 

for  a  letter  of  the  they  cimid  just  now  be  Htiended  In 

which  could  pro-  with  the  most  injurious  eilccts,- 

td  only  a&  st  letter  Though  it  was  not  very  usual  t 

control.     It  was  move  the  previous  question  on  mr 

because  ^n  indi-  tion?  for  papers,  yet,  as  there  wa 

conduct  Was  call-  nothing  in  the  forms  of  the  hous 

ghi  justly  enough  to  prevent  it,  he  would  move  it  i 

iments  as  showed  the  present  instance, 

pprobation  of  his  The  question  bcrii^  then  piit, 

i,  of  his  superiors,  Mr.  Johnstone  said,  that  the  de 

you    (the  direc-  eree  of  astonishment  under  whic' 

d  with  the  board  he  rose  to  present  himself  to  th 

lid  not,  it  seems,  house,  after  what  had  just  falle 

of  sufficient  im-  from    the    right    honourable    sc 

to  the  house  and  cretary  of  state,  scarcely  lelt  hir 

hich,  if  you  were  the   power  of  utterance.      Whe: 

^lain  and  obvious  that   right  honourable  (renllema: 

lursuc.     Another  and  his  friends  were  on  Uiat  side  o 

he  directors  pro-  the  house,  where  tiiey  were  so  ion; 

efend  themselves,  in  the  habit  of  sitting,  he  alway 

t  sta^e  for  that,  understood  them   to  be  not  onl 

of  Uie  marquis  the  warm  friends,   but  the  loui 

icided  upon,  and  and  strenuous  advocates  for  invesri 

now  called  for  gation  on  Indian  affairs.    Thcyhai 

uence  on  his  c;ise,  repe.itedly  asseiiod  and  urged,  tha 

fairly  be  moved  uidess  a  thorough  and  minute  in 

lid  be  an  intole-  quiry  into  the  whole  system  wa 

n  accused  person,  speedily  adopted,  India  must  be  in 

that  you  did  not  evitably  lost  to  this  count»y  ;  bu 

irs  to  injure  him,  now  tliat  they  had  changed  place; 

r  own  characters,  they,  it  seemed,  had  totally  alterei 

d  be,  thai  he  had  their  opinions  also,  and  deprecatei 

'  your  characters,  inquiry  as  useless  and  unnecessary 

thenti  you  were  The  only  argument  in  wliich  a 

ure  him.     There  could  agree  with  the  right  honour 

to  be  considered,  able  gentleman  was,   that  Juttic 

'  lord   Weliesley  should  not  be  rialated  ;  and  if  h' 

were  represented  could  conceive  that  any  such  vio 

apert  would  ope-  lalioii  was  likely  to  result  from  th 

board  of  control,  production  of  the  papers  in  ques 

»  would  b«  in-  tion,  he  should  be  one  of  the  las 

u  found  that  the  men  to  urge  it  :  but  seeing  no  sue! 

i  the  better  coun-  causeof  apprehension,  he  could  no 

t:      But,  till  the  conceive  why  the  house,  in  proceed 

aard  came  under  ingto  an  inquiry  of  so  much  import 

papers  oughtnot  ance,  should  debar  itself  from  sceiii; 

Nothing  at  pre-  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  coui 

in  point  ofinfor-  ofdirectorsandof  the  board  of  coi 
g  a                           IT 
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trol  on  tlie  subject  cf  Indian  aT-  Tight  honourable  friaid  near  M 

fairs.     Those  were  the  officers  to  (Mr.   For)  ;    and    in  the    whc 

vham  the  government  of  India  was  of  what  hud  fallen  from  that  rig 

immstcd,   and  surely  their  opni-  honourable  gentleman,  bis  ovvn  oj 

ons  it  must  be  c\trrinelj'  important  nion  so  fuUy  coincided,  that  he  ii 

for  the  house  to  know.     After  Che  it  unnecessary  to  ^dd  any  thtj 

repeated  assurances  given  to  the  further  upon  points  lo  ably  and 

house  by  the  friends  of  the  noble  eloquently  elucidated.    The  not 

lord  of  their  readiness  to  give,  upon  lord  who  brought  forward  this  n: 

every  subject  connected  with  his  tion  had  {trofessed,  that  he  had 

conduct,  the  fullest  infurmution  to  intention  thereby  to  criminate  t 

the  house,  the  refusal  in    this  in-  conduct  of  marquis  Wellesley.   I 

stance  was  a  strrng  reflection  upon  was  willing  to  give  tlie  noble  lo 

the    character  of  tliat  noble  lord,  full  credit  for  sincerity  in  his  dec 

and  upon  the  conduct  of  tlie  right  ration ;  but  yet  he  thought  it  ti 

honourable  gentleman.     If  the  no-  impossible,  if  those  papers  w< 

ble  lord's  conduct  was  pure  and  un-  produced,  but  that  th«y  must  fH 

sullied,  lie  could  have  notiiing  to  rise  to  opinions  injurious  to  lus  u 

'  lear  from  the  production  of  these,  meter,  and  strongly  tend  to  e«c 

or  of  any  otlier  opinions.     He  him-  prejudices  against  him.  The  do< 

self  really  liad  no  idea  that  the  no.  ment  alluded  lo  certainly  was  1: 

ble  lord  \vas  guilty  of  any  intention-  upon  the  table  of  the  cmirt  of  pi 

al  criminaHty,  though  it  was  possi-  prietors,  by  an  ho:\ourable  geni 

ble  he  mi|;ht  have  fallen  into  errors  man  who  conceived  it  to  be  a  coi 

but  too  incident  to  men  in  great  dential  commanication.    It  had, 

power,  by  making  an  improper  nse  some  underhand  means,  he  und 

of  that  power,  and  tl)is  was  really  st()od,  found  its  way  into  print;  a 

the  utmost  he  meant  tn  impute  to  it  contained  a  series  of  opmions 

the  noble  lord.     But  if  dlfFerencet  condenuiationof  the  conduct  of  1( 

of  opinion  had  existed  betn-cen  the  Wellesley,  from  the  time  he  first 

court  of  directors  and  the  board  of  foot  in  India,  upon  a  va^ety 

control  upon  tliis  stibject,  lie  own-  points  totally  unconnected  with 

ed  that  it  was  somewhat  singular  matters  now  in  charge,  and  con 

tliat  tbe  India  company  ana  the  qsently  irrelevant,  and  going  o; 

public  should  be  put  in  possession  to  excite  genn-al  prejudice,  in  or 

of  those  diiferences,  and  parliament  to  influence  any  deci^on  that  mij 

alone  kept  in  die  dark.      In  short,  taka    place    upon    the    ponicu 

conceiving    as   he    did,    that   the  points  in  question, 
house,  by  being  possessed  <f  chose        Mr.  R.  Tliomton  said,  that 

papers,  would  have  a  much  more  house,  in  refining  to  comply  vi 

accurate  knowledge  of  theexisting  the  tioble  lord's  motion,  would 

stateof  India,  and  (if  course  be  bet-  luntarily ,  shut  its  own    eyes,  ] 

ter  capacitated  to  discuss  the  sub-  keep  ics«lf  in  darkqess  and  ig 

ject,  he  should  persist  in  supporting  ranee,  when  the  fullest  informal 

.  tbe  noble  lord's  motion.  was  absolutely  necessary.      If 

Mr.  Hiley  Addtngton  declared,  had  been  heretoibt«  backward 

that  nothing  ever    surprised  him  moTing  to  bring  those  docum* 

morethantneastonishmentexpress-  forth,  it  was  not  because  he  thou, 

ed  by  the  honourable  member,  in  them  unimpcn'^t  or  unnecessa 

U^'ng  to  awwer  the  speech  of  his  but  in  deference  to  the  opioion 
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ible  secntsajt  tbt        After  a  long  and  desultory 

ulentE  and  influ-  bate,  Mr  Foi's  motion  wus  cairi 

dwould  be  against  but  several  othn"  pape:s  were  af 

that  the  motion  wards  ordered  on  the  motion  of  J 

"ore  the  hoiuci  it  Pole. 

niie  a  difiierent  li-        On  the  foHowing  day  Mr.  Pi 

irabarraucd  state  rose,  in  pursuance  of  the  not 

c  affairs,  in  con-  which  he  liad  previuttsly  given. 

war*    in    India,  should  barely  state  the  heads  of 

o  the  house.      It  charges  he  m^aiit  to  bring  furwa 

known,  that  dif-  and  the  nuiinier  in  which  he  me 

3D  had  long  tut^  to  proceed  in  following  them  up 

le  court  of  direc-  It  mteht  possibly  be  asked  of  h 

rd  of  control,  re-  why  he  had  volunteered  in  this 

iairs(  and  that  the  slness^  or  why  he  had  not  left  il 

led  to  India  by  the  the  discussion  of  the  India  dit 

rs   had  not  been  tors  themselves,  to  have  institu 

den  the  house  was  proceedings i  as  being  the  puriiei 

ian  system  was  to  whom  that  duty  most  properly 

the  board  of  con-  longed  i  To  this  he  would  answ 

nged,  and  that  an  That  tinding  the  India  directors 

tern   was    to    be  some  of  whom  he  had  applied 

ot  important  that  the  subject,  avene  to  urge  any  p 

«  put  in  possessi<Mi  ceeding,  he  certainly  did  voluntc 

'  ue  court  of  di-  and  more  especially  in  the  case 

It  wete  the  errors  the  nabob  of  Ferruckabad,  beca 

'stemt  in  order  lo  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  fr 

ought  to  be  po-  his  own  knowledge,  with  the  wh 

not  of  high  im-  of  the  circumstances,  and  tlieret' 


eclaration  on  this  fell  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  r 

y  twenty-nine  in-  forward.     Bffure  he  liad  deterir 

3Ut  of  the  thirty  cd  so  to  dn,  he  had  applied  to  t 

an  act  of  pariia-  body,   whose  treasures  the  no 

:tion  of  Indian  af-  marquis  had  so  profusely  squanc 

I  possession  of  the '  ed,whosc orders  he  hud  io  uniforr 

3  its  guidance  on  transgressed,  and  whose  amhoi 

io  important  a  to-  he  had  so  totally  disreg-arded  ;  ■ 

of  India,  both  at  they  had  declined  the  proccoJi 

i,  had  become  ex-  Since  he  hud  given  notice  of  his 

sed,  and  those  em-  tcntion  to  bring  f  ui'ward  the  acci 

It  ultimately  come  tior,  and  evinetd  his  determinat 

upon  that  house,  to  follow  up  his  purjiow,  the  en 

ng  of  private  ani-  of  directors  were  so  sensible  of 

arquis  Wellesley,  criminality  of  t!iat  noble  lord,  t 

jtb  and  justice,  he  they  had  drawn  up  an  indictmer 

■  moved  for  ought  gainst  him,  abounding  with  char 

ouse;  for  this  was  of  the  most   criminal    and  f\: 

'hich,  as  had  been  tious  nature,  and  in  terms  as  stn 

glorious  occasion,  as  ever  were  submitted  to  the  d 

ts  that  eVery  man  sion  of  a  crurt  of  criminal  jud 

y.'*  ixiTH.     For  iht^  manner  in  which 
y  3                 ch. 
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charge  «-as  ilra^vnup-)  he  mnstbfg  purposes,  squander  the  money 

leave  to  apologise,  and  to  appeal  to  the    said    company    to    an    es 

the  indulgence  of  the  house.     He  mous  extent.     The  result  of  I 

had  murti  diiHculty  in  oljtaining  was,  that  the  debt  of  the  compa 

the    documents    upnri    which    the  which  on  the  accession  of  the  m 

charges  were  founded.     Scarcely  qoisWellesIey  to  the  Indian  gove 

known  as  he  n-as  to  the  house,  and  ment  in  179S  stood  at  1 1,03S,64: 

unaided    by    any    support  or  ifl-  was  on  his  deparl'ire  from  that  : 

fluence  that  could  tend  to  facilitate  vcwment    in    1805    increased 

his  purpose,  he  felt  it  cqoally  diffi-  above  31,000,000/.      That,  wl 

cult  to    shape   his   eharees  from  marquis  Wellesley  6rst  arrived 

such  documents  as  he  had  been  able  India,  ev«7  part  of  the  oompan 

to  procure,  not  having  applied  for  affairs  wore  an  aspect  of  prosperi 

any  professional  aid  upon  the  oc-  it  had,  therefore^  only  remained 

casion.       In    the    course   he  had  him  to  have  acted  with  an  ordini 

adopted,  he  h^ioi  endeavoured,  to  rigilance,  and  to  have  followed  ' 

the  best  I  )f  his  judgment,  to  found  eiampleandthe  sy^temof  hisno 

himself  on  the  precedent   of  Mr.  predecessor,  the  marquis  Com« 

Hastings's  case.      The  honourable  lis.    Instead  of  which,  the  said  m 

member   then  proceeded  to  read  quis  Wellesley,  by  wantonly  s 

from  a  Ivritten  paper  the  several  profusely  increasing  the  public 

beads  of  charges  against  marquis  peuditure,  did  not  Bnly  squam 

Wellesley.     Tnc   statement    com*  all  the  ordinary  means  in  his  han 

menced  with  recapitulating  the  ap-  but  all  the  additional  money 

pointment  of  the  noble  marquis  to  was  able  to  raise  by  loans  and  ac 

the  chief  government  of  Bengal,  tional  taxes,  supporting  a  wan 

about  the  middle  of  October  1797.  and  profnse  style  of  living,  nnpai 

as  successor  to  marquis  Comwallis,  leled   in  the  case  of  any  fon 

and  that  he  reached  the  seat  of  his  chief  governor  of  that  country, 

government  in  May  1798,  in  which  tomuch  ihat  he  was  driven  by 

he  continued  until  he  was  superset!-  extravagance  lo  attempt  the  sell. 

jed  by  the  marquis  Comwallis's  re-  of  the  imposts  upon  the  lands 

appointment  to  the  government  in  Bengal  |  and  he  so  much  emti 

August    1805  i  and  that  the  said  ras^edthe  Rnances  and  affairs  of 

marquis  Wellesley,  though  he  was  company,  as  to  endanger  the  1 

solemniv  sworn  to  obey  ineinstruc-  of  their  territory.      The  statem 

tionsof  hisemployets,  and  doevery  next  proceeded  to  recapitulate 

thing  in  his  power,  and  to  the  best  contents  of  the  letter  received 

of  his  judgement,  to  promote  and  the  court  of  directors  from  the  m 

support  their  just  and  lawful  in-  quis  Comwallii,  dated  in  Aug 

terests  in  India ;  yet,  instead  jif  so  1805,  when  sent  out  to  India 

doing,  on  his  arrival  in  India  he  the   purpose  of  superseding  m 

disregarded    thar    authority,  dis-  quis  Welleslej-j  in  which  hegivt 

obeyed  their  instructions,  assumed  deplorable  statement  of  the  co 

tn  himself  a  despotic  power,  turned  pany's  afiairs,  arising  entirely  frt 

his  back  upon  Hie  true  interests  of  the  profuseness  of  his  predecessor; 

the  company,  anAdid,  without  their  squandering  the  resources  of  i 

permission,  and  contrary  to  their  company,    one    branch   of  vrh 

instructions,  for  the  giatihcation  of  was  his  keeping  up  unnecessarily 

his  own  c.iprice,  witti  the  most  fla-  army  of  irregular  troops,  at  an  eo' 

giiious  profusion,  and  for  corrupt  mous  eipeiiset  which  the  marq 

Comwral 
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lord  Wellcsley  erected  in  its  placr, 
-~and  this  at  a  time  when  an  arrear 
of  five  months  pay  was  due  to  tlie 
troops.      The  next  charge  against 
him  was,  the  api^ointment  of  his 
brother,    the   honourable    Henry 
Wellcsley,  in  1801,  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  Oiide,  with  the  title  of  go- 
vernor and  commapder  in  chief,  and 
at  an  expense,  in  thirteen  months, 
of  about  26,00OA,  which  exceeded 
the  annual  allowance  of  the  com-, 
pany  to  the  governor-general.     He 
arbitrarily  maintained  in  his  own 
hands,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  autho- 
rity or  interference  from  the  court, 
to  the  amount  of  628,206/.  per  an- 
j\um;  and  under  the  influence  which 
^uch  a  {patronage  enabled  htm  to 
exert,  he  procui  ed  addresses  from 
eyery  part  of  the  country,  in  appro- 
bation of  his  justice,  conduct,  and 
services ;  and  furtlier,  altliough  the 
trade  laws  of  the  country  strictly 
forbade  him  to  accept  any  money 
from  the  people  of  the  country,  in 
consideration  of  his  official  authori- 
ty, yet  he  received  for  the  luxuries 
elf  the  table,  and  other  purposes  of 
his  own  private  gratification,   no* 
less  a  sum  tlian  120,000/. ;   and 
while  he  was  thus  misapplying  such 
enormous  sums  of  the  company's 
property  to  the  most  corrupt  and 
profligate  purposes,  and    for  the 
maintenance  ot  his  household  and 
establishment  in  the  most  gorgeous 
style  of  splendour  and  profusion  ;  he 
was  supporting  those  extravagancies 
by  loans  borrowed  in  the  name  of 
the  company,  nominally  at  an  in- 
terest ot  12/.  per  cent.,  but,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  wei;e 
raised,  at  a  real  interest  of  16L 
per  cent.    Throughout  he  had  set 
at  nought  the  authority  of  his  em- 
ployers, and  acred   i^  direct  op- 
positiofi  to  his  ihstrpctions.    Mr. 
PauU  concluded  his  statement  by 
saying,  he  had  read  It  as  part  of 


his  speech,  and  should  now  move 
that  it  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
speaker,  he  riioved  that  the  title  of 
the  charges  be  read  by  the  clerk ; 
which  being  done,  he  moved  that 
the  charges  be  printed  ;  which  was 
accordingly  ordered. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  however,  in  the 
course  of  the  eyening  said,  he 
should  hereafter  move  that  the 
order  for  printing  be  rescinded. 
This  on  the  23a  he  proceeded 
to  perform,  because  it  could  not« 
in  his  mind,  nor  in  the  mind  of 
any  £iir  reflecting  man,  be  consis- 
tent with  justice,  that  a  charge 
against  that  noble  lord,  or  any 
other  person,  should  be  published  to 
the  world  under  the  authority  of 
that  house,  merely  upon  the  allega* 
tion  of  guilt,  unaccompanied  hj 
any  proof  whatever.  The  honour* 
able  gentleman  had  moved  for  vo- 
lumes  of  papers  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  tne  marquis  of  Wellesley, 
most  of  which  were  already  on  the 
table ;  yet  he  chose  to  overlook  all 
these  papers,  and  to  bring  forward 
the  charge  before  the  house,  with  re- 
gard to  which,  not  one  document 
was  to  be  found  on  the  table,  or 
>vas  ever  moved  for.  This  ipotion, 
after  some  debate,  was  put  and  car- 
ried. 

Many  other  motions  and  conse- 
quent debates  on  this  subject  took 
place  between  this  period  and  the 
28th  of  May ;  when  Mr.  Paull  pre- 
sented his  charge  of  high  crimes  and 
misdeameanonrs  against  the  mar- 
quis Welleslev,  on  account  of  the 
transactions  m  Oude.  Of  this 
charge  the  following  is  a  sum- 
mary : — After  the  usual  allega- 
tions, that  marquis  WcUesley  had 
been  governor-general  of  India,  and 
captam-generaf  of  the  forces,  du- 
ring a  certain^  period>  it  went  to 

state 
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Mate  tbat  Oixdt  was  a  territonr  of  cil  of  Fort  William^  in  Bengal, 
Benjnl,  equal  in  extent  to  England  should  he  consulted^  and  its  sug* 
and  Wales ;  diat  Lucknovir>  the  ca-  gestlons  attended  tO|  in  the  politi* 
pital,wasequal  in  extent  to  London  cal  transactions  of  India.  That 
and  Westminster ;  and  that  the  po-  nevertheless  marquis  Wellesley  did 
pulation  of  the  tountry  was  about  conceive  the  idea  of  encroaching 
sii  millions.  That  the  nabob  of  upon  the  power  of  the  nabob  of 
Code  was  a  very  considerable  so*  Oudc  ;  of  undermining  his  authori* 
▼ereign,  having  a  military  force  of  ty^and  destroying  his  government  ( 
SO^OOO  foot  and  15,000  horse,  with  and^  under  foul  and  false  pretences, 
a  splendid  retinue  of  men,  ele-  of  extorting  from  him  his  heredi* 
phants,  and  every,  tiling  in  the  tary  dominions;  and  had  acted 
highest  style  of  eastern  magnifi-  upon  this  idea  both  without  the 
cence.  Thnt  the  principality  of  knowledge  of  the  council,  and  with* 
Cade,  before  the  spoliation  of  the  out  any  communication  with  the 
marquis  Wellesley,  abounded  in  government  at  home.  That  the 
valuable  commodities  and nrianufac*  means  which  the  marqu^  Welles- 
tnres,  and  yielded  a  very  large  re-  ley  employed  to  accomplish  his 
venae.  That  the  taxes  there  object  were,  imfounded  complaints 
were  collected  after  the  Indian  respecting  the  failure  of  the  nabob 
manner*  the  nabob  employing  some  in  die  j^yment  of  the  instalments  ; 
<^tbe  highest  officers  of  his  court,  applications  to  him  to  disband  his 
^o employed  the  zemindars,  who  troops;  and  various  expedients  to 
coUectvd  the  tax  from  the  ryots  or  render  the  subjects  of  the  said 
peasants,  who  had  nothing  that  nabob  disgusted  with  his  go- 
could  properly  be  called  property,  yemment,  and  to  encourage  them 
and  to  whom  onljr  the  means  of  to  opposition  and  revolt;  pouring 
subsistence  were  left.  The  charge  troops  into  his  territories,  and 
then  proceeded  to  state  the  various  thus  causing  an  enormous  ex- 
treaties  that  had  been  concluded  pense;  heaping  demand  upon  de- 
vith  the  nabob  of  Oude.  That  in  mand,  till  the  revenue  of  tne  priiv 
1784  an  act  had  been  passed,  as-  cipality  was  no  longer  adequate  to 
certing  the  impolicy  of  further  con«  satisfy  them  ;  and  tnen  forcing  the 
quests  with  a  Tiew  to  extend  our  nabob  to  give  up  one  half  of  his 
dominions  in  India;  and  forbidding  territories :  transactions  so  foul  and 
smy  future  governor  to  engage  in  wicked,  tliat  they  brought  disgrace 
any  hostilities  with  the  native  upon  the  British  name.  And  that 
princes,  except  upon  an  attack  on  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  these 
then-  part,  without  the  knowledge  schemes  into  execution,  he  nad  re^ 
and  authority  of  the  council  and  moved  the  former  resident  at  the 
the  directors,  or  to  guaranty  the  court  of  Luckno\^  and  appointed 
territories  of  any  prince,  except  he  a  Mr.  Scott  in  his  stead,  who  ap- 
assisted  in  repelling  an  attack  as  geared  more '  fit  for  his  designs, 
above  mentioned  ;  and  command-  That  with  respect  to  the  payment 
ing  that  the  earliest  possible  infer-  of  the  instalments,  the^  sum  which 
mation  should  be  given  to  the  di-  the  nabob  had  to  pay  had  been 
vectors,  and  India  board,  of  anr  augmented  from  305,000^  to. 
liostiHdes  which  might  unavoid-  9.50,000/. ;  that  notwithstanding 
al>ly  be  commenced.  That  the  tKe  difficulties  to  which  he  had  been 
act  of  1773  provided  that  the  coun^  tht^^  reducec^  the  nabob  did  never^ 

tlieless^ 
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theless  ptihctually  pay  his  instiiU 
meniSy  and  adhere  to  th?  stipula- 
tions, of  die. treaty;  and  thai  the 
pretensions  of  the  marquis  Welles- 
ley  were  false  and  unfounded*  Sind 
oiily  brought  forward  with  a  view 
to  seize  upon  the  territories  of  the 
<caid  naboby  in  defiance  of  justice 
^uid  of  the  law,  which  marquis 
Wellesley  ou?ht  to  have  obeyed. 
As  to  disbandiiTg  the  troops  ;  tliat 
xhe  nabob  had,  by  treaty,  the  full 
authority  over  his  own  troops,  his 
household^  and  government.  That 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  dif* 
^  Acuities  of  his  situation,  he  was  in 
arrears  to  the  company,  yet  the 
secret  committee  were  satisfied  that 
he  was  fully  disposed  to  pay>  and 
that  all  causes  of  complaint  would 
be  removed.  Yet  that  the  said 
marquis  Wellesley  did,  by  means  of 
4he  said  William  Scott,  interfere  in 
the  household  and  internal  con- 
cerns of  the  nabob,  and  propose 
such  terms  of  reducdon  as  would 
leave  him  no  troops  to  command, 
no  authority  to  exercise*  That  he 
sent  large  bodies  of  the  company's 
^©ops  into  the  territories  of  xhe  na- 
•bob,  wiu)  was  then  almost  a  prisoner 
>in  his  own  capital,  to  induce  him  to 
resign-  his  authority,  give  up  the 
whole  administration  and  revenue 
of  Oude,.thus  to  disinherit^  his  sons 
and  his  farnily  for  ever,  and  reside 
in  any  place  where  the  governor- 
general  might  appoint.  Tliat  the 
nabob,  astonished  at  such  an  arro- 
gant and  unjust  proposition,  stre- 
nuously refused  to  accede  to  it. 
The  charge  then  proceeded  with 
the  means  which  the  marquis  Wel- 
lesley had  used,  with  the  as2»i stance 
cf  Mr.  Sc<|(t,  to  render  the  nabob 
and  his  government  odious  to  hts 
subjects,  by  surreptitiously  seizing 
upon  propositions  which  the  distress 
of  his  situation  had  com])elled  the 
nabob    to   make*  and  publishing 
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them  to  the  principal  persons  at 
Luc  know.  It  stated  that  fraudu- 
lent estimates  had  been  given  in  of 
tlie  expcnsc^-of  the  troops,  and  that 
when  li'e  demand  was  mude  for 
payment,  the  nabob  said,  iii  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  that  they 
deprived  him  of  the. means  of  coU 
lee  ting  his  revenue,  and  then  de- 
manded payment  of  money.  That 
in  consequence  of  this  failure,  mar« 
quis  Wellesley,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  brotlier,  Henry  Wellesley, 
seized  upon  tl>e  one-half  of  the 
nabob's  territories,  and  employed 
every  kind  of  menace  to  force  him 
to  give  up  the  whole,  lliat  tlie 
nabob,  after  every  n:eans  hud  been 
exhausted  againstt  him,  and  even 
his 'life  put  in  danger,  still  refused 
the  cession*  That  the  marquis 
Wellesley  augntented  the  revenue 
of  the  half  which  he  had  seized  to 
double  what  it  was  before,  and  had 
deprived  the  husbandman  even  of 
themeans  of  existence,— so  that  the 
ryots  rebelled, — and  thus  what  was 
begun  in  injustice  aud  oppression 
was  finished  in  violence  and  muN 
der.  That  the  marquis  Wellesley* 
in  order  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  re- 
dress, ^ways  asserted,  that  in  this 
conduct  he  was  sanctioned  by  tlie 
British  government;  and  thus  he 
had  brought  disgrace  and  dishoT 
nour  upon  the  British  name.  Mr* 
Paidl  concluded  by  job&erviug«  that 
a  more  important  business  than  this 
had  never  come  before  the  house^ 
He  moved  therefore  that  the  charge 
should  be  printed. 

Mt.  W.  Kecne  was  glad  the 
charge  had  been  brought  forward  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  situation  of  princes  in  India  did 
not  resemble  tliat  of  the  European 
princes,  whose  territories  were 
guarantied  in  order  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  Europe.  There  was  no 
power  in  Jndi^  but  the  power  of 

the 
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nch  a  nBture,  and  must  fed  ex-  papers  he  moved  for,  and  of  ev 

tremely  impatient  for  (he  oppor-  dence  examined  at  the  bar  fur  th 

toiiitj  of  his  own  vindication,  more  proof  of  his  charges  j    yet  if  wi 

especiaUy  when  those  charges  in-  not    in  less  than  %ix  weeks  aftei 

eluded  one  of  a  nature  moreatro-  wards,  that  he  moved  the  house  t 

cioas  than  all  the  rest,  and  such  anj  proceeding  upon  those  charge: 

a  one  as  called  for  the  most  im-  Now  he  had  given  notice  only  th 

mediate  investigation,  namely,  the  preceding  day  that  he  had  witness* 

char^  of  a  foul,  deliberate,  and  to  examine,  and  had  also  move 


uef  murther.  In  this  charge  was  for  a  number  of  papers,  many  c 

tito  included  another  person,  not  which  were  ahsolnteiy  necessary  i; 

2  member  of  either  house  of  par-  support  of  the  charges  aUuded  t 

liament,    on   whose  account    also  by  tlie  noble  lord.     X-et  those  wil 

tnnch  anxiety  must  be  felt,  though  nesses  be  examined  at  the  bar;  Ic 

be  had  not  the  honour  even  of  a  those  papers  be  produced  in  prope 

slight  personal  acquaintance  with  time,  and  he  should  not  have  th 

him,  namely,  Mr.  Henry  Welles-  smallest  objection  to  proceed  totb 

ley.     But,  from  the  natdre  of  the  investigation  on  the  day  proposec 

charges  altogether,  and  more  cspe-  With  respect  to  the  charge  of  mm 

^llythelast,  it  became  absolute-  iher,  alluded  to  bylhe  n(£le  lord,! 

ly  necessary  that  an  early  invest!-  was  a  gcneralchai^,  andonlymen 

Sdon  should  now  take  place.     If  tioned  amongst  others,  with  a  hop 

;  hon.  gentleman  had  named  any  that,uponsubsiantiatingthepreced 

day  for  such  an  inquiry,  it  would  bgchargcs, be  would beallowedtt 

not  be  his  wish  to  take  it  out  of  bring  a^upplementarycbargeupoi 

hit  hands;  for  the  present,  how-  thut  distinct  head;  and  he  Wouli 

ever,  he  should  move,  "That  the  be  ready  to  go  into  the  proofs  upoi 

house  do,  on  to-morrow  formight,  that  point  the   next    day,    if  th' 

take    into    its     consideratinn    the  others  were  gone  through. 

charges  of  high  crimes  and  misde-  Lord  Arcnibald  Hamilton  couli 

meanours,    laid     on    their    table,  not  let  pass  some  enpreisinns  whicl 

aigainst    Richard  marquis  Welles-  had    fallen  from   the  noble  lord 

ley,onihe28thult.,conceming  the  without  making  some  observation 

affsar  of  Oude."  upon  them.     I'he  noble  lord  hai 

Mr.  PauU  adverted  to  the  pre-  complained  that  the  charges  of  th< 

oedent  of  Mr.  Burke's  proceedings  hon.  ^rentlemnn  went  to  impead 

fgsunst    governor    Hastings,    and  the  private  character  of  lord  Wei 

laid,  that  that  right  lion,  gentle-  letley  for    acts  merely  of   pnblii 

man,  after  five  years  deliberation  and  oKcial  conduct,  and  that  h> 

and  repeated  motions,  had,  upon  had  applied  to  the  noble  marqui 

the  ♦th  April)  1786,  hid  on  the  personally  every  atrocious  epitie 

table    seven    articles     of    charge  of    tyranny,    cruelty,    oppression 

sgainst  Mr.  Hastings  j  on  the  12th  plunder,  and  even  of  murther,  foi 

en  April,  he  laid  four  more  ;  and  acts  done  in  his  public  and  o^eia 

on  the  7th  of  May,  three  more  :  situation.     But  he   must  concein 

and  notwithstanding  the  right  hon.  it  impossible,  that  siieh  could  havi 

'gentleman  had  taken  five  years  to  been  the  purpose  of  the  hon.  gentle 

deliberate  upon  his  purpose  t  that  man ;  and    as    to  the    charge    o! 

(le  had  the  benefit  of  the  repons  of  muither,  be  did  not  conceive  it  tc 

fhc  Kf  ret  Qommittee,   of  v^ous  be  put  ^y  die  hon,  geutlemzn  ir 

2  ^               ^( 
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they  combined  to  resist  it :  they  as- 
sembled together  their  armed  forces 
under  the  chief  command  of  an 
officer  named  Am*rs  Ali  Klian ; 
they  retired  to  their  forts  ;  they  set 
the  laws  at  defiance ;  they  refused 
to  pay  any  tribute;  and  it  was 
found  necessary  by  the  govenior- 
general,  in  support  of  the  laws,  to 
reduce  those  men  by  force.  So  for- 
midable Were  they,  that  it  required 
the  whole  of  the  Bengal  :irmy,  with 
the  commander  in  chief  at  their 
head,  to  eflPect  tliis  service.  They 
Were  attacked  in  their  forts,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  obstinate  resis- 
tance some  persons  fell ;  some 
blood  was  spilt ;  and  this  was  what 
the  hon.  gentleman  imputed  to  the 
noble  marquis  as  a  murlher.  It 
was  an  act  of  public  power  done 
in  support  of  the  laws  of  thi  coun- 
try, like  what  would  have  been 
done  against  any  class  of  British 
subjects  in  similar  resistance  to  the 
laws  passed  by  that  house ;  ,and 
tlie  house  would  judge  bow  far  it 
UTis  just  to  describe  such  a  mea- 
sbre  by  the  epithet  of  murther. 

Lord  Temple's  motion  was, 
after  some  other  conversation,  put 
and  carried.  The  charges  were  at 
length  brought,  and  several  wit- 
nesses were  on  different  points  ex- 
amined, and  here  the  business  end- 
ed. The  only  subject  remaining 
for  us  to  notice  on  Indian  affairs, 
was  that  of  tlie  East  India  annual 

5ecounts,  which    on  the  10th    of 
uly  were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  :  when 

Lord  Morpeth  observed,  that 
the  present  was  a  subject  which,  he 
conceived,  roust  at  all  times  in- 
volve considerations  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  at  no  time  more 
so  than 'at  the  present  moment, 
when  every  thing  connected  with 
India  was,  from  peculiar  circum* 
staneesy  mor«  than  commonly  in* 


teresting.     The  financial    systenii 
as  the  vital  principle  which- animats> 
ed  the  whole,  was  therefore  at  prei 
sent  entitled  to  particular  attention; 
He  should  etideavour  to  make  the 
house  as  fully  acquainted  on  thii 
subject  as  he  could,  by  submitting 
to  them  the  leading  features  of  the 
accounts  on  the  table,  by  which  the 
situation  of  tlie  company's  a6[air5^ 
both  home  and  foreign,  tJie  revenue 
and  expenditure,  debts  and  asset<; 
for  the  last  three  yedts,  might  b6 
compared  with  the  three  years  pre* 
ceding;    and    the    general    result 
might    be   easily  drawn,  and  the 
debt  of  the  company  at  the  latest 
period  to  which  it  could  be  made 
up,  and  the  nites  of  interest  pay* 
able  on  it,  both  at  home  and  in 
India,  would  at  once  be  seen.     His 
lordship  tl^en  went  over  the  results 
of  the  different  accounts  ;  which 
having  finished,  he  said,  he  did  not 
think  he  went  too  far,   when    he 
said,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  de« 
ficiency  or  excess  charge  could  not 
be  taken  at  less  than  3,000,000/. 
The  debts  bearing  interest  in  India 
he  was  aware  there  might  be  danger 
of  having    callrd    in,  though  the 
directors  nad  the  power  of  protracts 
ing  the    payment  for  some  tiroe^ 
Should  tliis  be  die  case,  some  ex- 
traordinary means  might  be  neces^ 
•sary,to  be  resorted  to ;  but  of  this 
tliere  was  no   immediate  appear- 
ance.    It  might  be  expected  that 
he  should  be  able   to  give  some 
account  of  the  measures  proposed 
to  be  adopted,  for  reducing  the  ex-< 
penditure  in  India.     It  was  well 
known  that  government  had  latelf 
been  pretty  much  employed  in  de^ 
vising  mea;sures  of  reform  in  the 
public    expenditure  ;  but    it    was 
deemed  more  expedient  to  wait  till 
it  was  seen  how  far  any  schemes 
of  the  kind  were  practicable,  before 
they  should  be  gone  into  as  to  In* 

dia* 
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It  ft-nnld  be  the  duty^  I'f  the  thfiiif  h  the  period  to  vhich  tlie; 
:tr.;Kinnersfnr  Indian  afiiiiis,  to  a|ipl;cJ  v;is:i  period  of  war,  a  grca 
tlie  aitention  of  parliament  to  p,iii  f<f  il;e  l:.  rease  was  lor  civi 
suhject,  at  :i5enrly  a  period  Hs  chiirges.  Jn  liie  first  year  ther 
liblc.  Ii  was  not  his  intention  v.:)5  m  increase  of  G'/WC/.  in  til 
ronble  the  comntilfee  on  tt^e  civil  department  ahove  the  yea 
ecE  of  the  treaties  with  Scitidia  preceding  ;  in  the  sci-i-.nd  year,  ai 
iolkar,  nor  did  he  think  him-  increase  of  Wi.OOC/. ;  and  in  th 
fVL-n  called  on  to  give  any  opi-    thirdyear,  an  increaseof  l-23,00t7. 

(.11  that  subjecL  He  knew  it  and  he  thought,  without  wiilihuld 
the  opinion  of  other*,  that  these  iiig  any  due  reward  from  mcritori 
iejwere  honourahleto  the  Bri-  ous  services  to  the  company,  ih 
character,  and  calculated  to  expenses  in  the  civil  csinbli^hmeii 
nvc  pacific  dispositions  in  In-    might  be  greatly    i-educed.      H 

On  the  whole,  thou^^h  head-  hoped,  with  the  noble  lord,  tha 
cd  that  the  financial  dcpurt-  we  should  always  observe  moders 
t  in  India  did  not  wear  the  tion  and  good  faith  in  ourconduc 
t  cheerful  aspect,  and  alihouph  with  iHc  neighbouring  states :  bo 
.•oiild  be  the  last  person  in  the  what  concern  that  could  have  i 
Id  to  raise  sanguine  hopes  which  diminishing  our  expenses,  he  coul 
;  not  likely  to  be  realised,  slill  not  conceive;  and  as  to  splendou 
lought  it  would  be  wrong  to     in  the  represent;! tion  of  the  enect 

any  sanction  to  unmanly  dc-  tive  government  being  necCssary  i 
ideney.    Our  resources  in  the     India,  that  be  denied.     It  Jtiigl' 

were  great,  and,  by  proper  be  necessary  in  Europe;  but  in  It 
at^trcnt  and  aconomy,  rnight    dia,  so  fur  from  contributing  to  tt 

be  broi'ght  to  answer  our  stability  our  government,  it  woul 
icst  eipectations.  He  did  rot  rather  lend  to  degrade  it  into 
kofthat  (Economy  which  would  copy  of  the  n:! live  governments  < 
h  u«  to  withhold  a  reward  the  country.  As  to  the  treatii 
1  merit,  or  to  retrench  in  the  betnij  subject  to  be  difierently  r 
rniing  grandeur  of  tlie  eiccu-    garded  by  different  persons,  siirel 

govemment — (Economy  which  the  noble  lord  did  not  mean  this  : 
■  tended  to  defeat  the  objects  a  censure.  He,  for  one,  at  leas 
;h  it  had  in  view— but  that  and  he  knew  the  East  India  con 
nomy  which  would  teach  us  to  pany,  regarded  them  in  a  very  di 
on  principles  of  moderation,  fcrent  light.  If  they  renounc< 
ce  and  equity.  His  lordship  territory  which  we  held,  they  r 
rluded  by  moving  bis  first  re-  nounced  what  it  wa^  not  proper  v 
lion,  sliowing  the  revenue  of  should  possess.  The  honourab 
rompany  for  the  years  180i!-S-4.  pei-son  who  conclnded  those  treati 
the  question  being  put,  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  pr 

fr.  Johnstone  expressed  the  per  hand  to  have  carried  his  ov 
I  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at    plans  into  execution.     Under  th 

fair  and  candid  manner  in  feeling,  the  honourable  memb 
:h  the  noble  lord  had  made  his  could  not  help  remarking  on  tl 
:ment.  In  looking  yc  the  ac-  circumstances  under  which  he  h; 
Its,  which  were  as  f  nil  and  di-  been  recalled,  to  which  he  beggi 
:t  as  could  well  be  expected,  leave  to  call  llie  aitention  oj  t 
culd  not  help  .temarlung,  that     committee   and    of    the  counti 
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nediatel^  after  the  news  of  lord  had  been  alloxc^  to  carry  it 

nwallts's    dsAth    reached    this  complete  effect. 
ntry,  on  the  26th  of  February,         Lord  Henry  Petty  implied  to 

isiers    recommended     to     the  observations    of    the    honour 

rt  of  directors  to  confirm  sir  G.  gentleman,  who  had  not,  he 

lov  as  governor-general  of  In-  sumed  to  say,  read  the  act  of  1 

.    In    twelve    days   thereafter,  with  attention,  or  be  wunld  } 

ever,   naroelv  on    the   8th   of  *een  that  the  inter pretatioir  wl 

ch,    they  tell  them  that  it  is  he  and  others    attempted  to 

^ssary  he  should  be    recalled,  njwn  it  was  unfounded.     Foi 

directors   ;|re  then   desired  M>  the'same  clause  in  which  the  po 

>int  a  certain  nobleman  in  his  of  recalling  a  governor  was  re 

n,  which  on  the  '2-itli  of  May  in  the  directors.  It  was  also  ve 

refuse  to  do  by  a  majority  of  in  his  majeity  and  council ; 

ve  to  fonr  J  and  on  the  28ih  this  seemed  to  have  been  overlt 

:srers  proceed  to  vacate  (he  of-  cd  by  the  honourable  member,  ^ 

by  the  intervention  of  the  sign  condemned  the  exercise  of  a  po 

ual.     What  had  since  0!:curred  which  was  necessary  to  main 

as  not  necessary  for    him   to  the  pre-eminence   of  the    prei 

r ;  but  it  had  been  seen  that  state.     That   bnn»nrable  mem 

^day  another  lord  had  been  would  have  a  dependent  state 

m  into  the  office.     He  admit-  vemed  without    being   subject 

Lhat,  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  conrrol,  and  yet  his  brain  was 

sters,  were  warranted   in  re-  willing    to    admit    paradoxes, 

mending  to  his  majesty  such  was  asserted    by    the   honours 

Kercise  of  the  prerogative,  hut  member  that  this  power  of  rei 

nided  it  was  a  discretion  which  was  nuite  new  and  extraordiu: 

meant  to  be  exercised  only  in  and  that  it  never  had  been  erer 

ime  cases,  and  could  be  only  ed  before  since  1 784;  but  it  se* 

pared,  to    that    extraordinary  ed  to  be  forgotten,  thac  the  sa 

jgative  by  which  his  majesty  power  had  Ibeen  before  cierci 

It  dismiss   a  military  officer,  by  the  directors.     Yet  it  excited 

a  proof  of  this,  ir  had  never  complaint.     But  when  liis  maj< 

exercised,  except  on  the  pre-  ventured  to  use  his  undoubted  [ 

occasion,  for  the  2*  years  it  rogHtive,  some  gentjemen  appt 

existed.     He  contended  there  cd  to  be  anxious  to    raise  a  i 

r  was  an  exercise  of  a  preroga-  mour  against  it,  and  truly  beca 

more  unjust  aud  more  wanton,  minijiers  thought  proper  to  appt 

)roceeded  to  consider  the  dif-  a  rniin  of  tlieir  own  choice.     1 

It  rea^ns  which  had  been  as-  was  any  thing  more  natural  ll 

J  for  this  step,  for  which  he  that  the  administration  of  the 

ed  that  not  only  no  necessity  vercign's  government  should  cho 

been  shown,  but  that  it  was  a  governor  for  any  of  the  dep 

se  and  impolitic.     Hnlkarhad  dencies,  in  whom  they  could  o 

lories  to  be  restored  to  him  at  fide  ?     Were  they  not  by  the  ! 

distance  of  eighteen  monthsj  tute    of    1784    armed    with    t 

it  must  have  been  infinitely  poWerf    and    did  not  their  di 

:  satisfactory  to  the  other  con-  call  upon  them  for  the  exercise 

ing  party,  if  the  same  person  it  ?  They  were  as  responsible  fc*. 

concluded  tlie  trr.xty  with  bos  goremiQent  of  India,  as  for  thai 

Irelai 
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nd;  and  it  wouU  be  as  just 
lorferc  wiih  tli-.'ir  appuii'litjciit 

viceroy  for  l)i?  one,  as  tt*i:Ii 
of  a  governor  for  the  other. 
^oTcmor  whose  appolntmont 
ust  tatenptucefor  India  would, 
is  persuaded,  afford  geiier;ii 
jccion,  and  tliis  persuai^lon 
luponthe  belief  that  the  noble 
ivould  carry  out  with  him  to 

those  principles  of  modara- 
eizonomy,  und  a  strict  aitlie- 

to  treaties,  which  the  house 
leard  so  dislinctly  liid  down 
s  noble  friend  who  opened  the 
e,  and  which  formed  the 
SI  basis  of  every  good  govern- 

■rd  Castlereagh  maintained, 
;fie  tendency  of  the  revenues 
iJii  was  to  augment  in  the 
er  and  propkirtion  whicli  he 
describsd  to  the  house,  and 
his  predictions  were  falsirted 
i-'iits  upon  which  it  was  im- 
ile  for  any  man  to  ca1cul:ite) 
ly,  by  wars  which  he  had  not 
contemplation  when  he  made 
atement  to  which  the  noble 
in  the  treasury -bench  referred, 
noble  lord  vindicitsd  the 
iJs  upon  which  the  late  war 
Jia  wascommenceJ,  liif  man- 
L  which  it  was  conducted  by 
uis  VVellesley,  and  aUo  ijie 
.  upon  which  it  was  conclu-fsd 
r  O.  B^irlow.  Tiis  roiioval 
is  deserving  individual  troin 
irernment  of  icdia,  the  noble 
rnndemned  in  the  most  unqna- 

•  Francis  conadeted  the  In- 
i;bt  as  not  less  Ulan  thlriy-onc 
>:i5  sterling)  Mid  the  aTiniial 
■ncy  to  be  2,6.'j:.,957/.  al- 
;li  there  was  a'territori.i!  re- 
.■  of  fo:irteen  millons..  Even 
;  sales  i:i  England  from  which 
dividend?  were  diSc.Harged, 
iippeated  to  be  a  lois  of 
D6. 


nfi,5in/.  Then  what  was  called 
the  S!i!Ck  account  eiliibited  at  one 
view  the  true  state  of  ihe  aC.iiiS 
of  the  company  j  and  what  was  the 
true  state  of  this  account?  All 
they  took  credit  for  was  6,1  H 1 ,000/. 


I  yet  ( 
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for  nut  of  this 
deducted  the  ciipiial,  which  in 
every  mercantile  statement  must 
be  considered,  and  when  that  wa« 
subtracted,  tliere  was,  in  truth,  a 
hal .nice  against  them  of  from  three 
to  four  millions.  Aijain,  they  claim- 
ed upon  govenmieiit  4,4(j(),00('/. 
wlwch  was  a  manifest  eiccss  on  the 
just  demand  of  2,«)0,06MJ/.  In  a 
very  short  time  there  would  be 
become  due  from  the  company  in 
England  17,jl>0,000/.,  and  what 
were  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
meet  this  exij^ncy,  he  was  totallj- 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesleyj  after 
having  adverted  to  a  variety  of 
political  subjects  that  had  been 
touched  on  by  other  members,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  most  elaborate  speech 
to  consider  the  fina-,ei:d  slate  of 
India,  the  object  of  wliich  was  to 
sT-ow:  ( I )  the  real  situailon  in  which 
t'lo  finances  of  India  will  bu  in- 
time  of  peace  :  (2)  the  real  state  of 
the  In.lia  debt  in  April  IfiO.j,  at 
the  cli^e  of  lord.  Wellesley's  go- 
vrr-:-:!tnt,and  in  April  ISOtii  and 
(,'i)  to  compare  the  debt  with  the 
asiiits,  and  shew  in  what  manner 
it  had  hei-n  incurred.  From  the 
dncimip"ts  which  wire  before  the 
ho'i'-e,  and  to  wiiich  he  referred  in 
pioof  of  his  scier;d  positions,  he 
asMimed  that  the  total  increase  of 
Tcvi^iues  daring  lord  ^Vellesley's 
admi'i'^^rtrati'm,  in  ditferent  parti 
of  India,  ^VA^ 5,608,2J9/. 

The  revenues  h.ving 

been,  in  E-'iS  -   .     8,059,SS0/. 

And  those  estimated 

infuiuie  .  .  -  -    13,6ZS.I\9.>. 
R  Tiie 
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The  honourable  member  declared 
that  noiwith stand inp^  tlie  large  a- 
moiint  o{  the  debt,  and  the  embar- 
rassments Occasioned  in  India,  at 
different  times,  by  the  great  de- 
mands for  v::rious  services  which 
■were  in  pr'^g'-ess,  the  company's 
credit  had  been  improvinc:  from 
the  moment  of  lord  Wellesley's 
arrival  in  India  to  die  moment  of 
his  dcpartnre.  The  general  com- 
merce of  the  countr)',  be  observed, 
is  equally  improved  with  the  re- 
venue, it  appears  by  the  public 
documents  before  the  house  of 
commons,  that  the  commerce  of 
India  is  able  to  supply  the  China 
market  so  elFectually,  as  nearly  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  sending 
bullion  to  China;  and  tliat  large 
sums  in  specie  are  now^  imported 
into  India  from  tliat  country. 

After  the  view  which  I  have 
taken,  added  the  honourable  mem*- 
ber,  of  the  general  situation  of  tlie 
affairs  of  the  East  India  company, 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  found,  that 


tlieir  debt,  although  large,  and  cer* 
tainly  pressin?^  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree upon  tiieir  prosperity,  and 
upon  I  he  attention  of  those  who  have 
the  manap'emcnt  of  dieir  affairs, 
is  noiof  a  magnitude  to  create  any 
danger ;  that  it  kppears  there  are 
means  of  reducing  it  at  no  very 
great  distance  of  time,  to  a  mode* 
rate  amount;  and  that  under  the 
auspices  of  the  noble  lord  (Mor* 
petli),  by  a  just  system  of  econo- 
my which  he  has  recommended, 
and  by^  reverting  to  the  system  and 
scale  of  establi^unents  fixed  in 
1802-S,  with  such  augmentations 
as  the  change  of  affairs  has  render* 
ed  nece$sary,  the  revenues  of  that 
great  empire  will  be  found  to  afl 
ford  ample  means  of  restoring  the 
finances. 

After  a  short  conversation  the 
debate  was  adjourned  to  a  future 
day ;  when  it  was  resumed,  and  the 
resolutions  moved  by  lord  Morpeth 
were  carried. 


-»-•« 


CHAPTER.    VIII. 

Funeral  of  Lord  Nelson-^ Illness  of  Mr.  PiH^His  Death — Vteuf  of  hU 

Administmtion — Accesmn  of  Mr.  Fox  to  Power-*— Lisi  of  the  New  M-^ 

ministration — Peace  of  Presburg^—Transfers  of  Sovereignty — Coronation 

of  a  Daughter  ofthb  King  of  England  by  Bonaparte — Advantage  of  the 

Treaty  to  Frances-Its  Depression  of  Austria — Denunciation  against 

Naples — Siege  of  Gaeta— Insurrection  in  Calabria — Military  TtT^unals 

there  -PuLlu.  Entry  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  into  Naples  as  its  Sovereign — 

Coniintiance  of  Atrocities  in  Calabria -^Landing  of  the  British  Troops 

undci  Sir  John  Stuart—  Victory  of  Maida  -WUhdraiving  of  the  British 

FoneS'"  Surrender  of  Gaeta — Terminatijon  of  the  Neapolitan  War — Sue* 

cesses  of  the  British  Navy -^Fictory  of  Sir  J.  Duckn'orth — Engagement  in 

the  Bay  of  Campeachy — of  the  Pque  Frigate  and  two  Corvettes — of  the 

.    Constance  and  Salnmnnder-  Enterprise  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith  ^rf  Lord 

Cochrane  —Capture  of  the  Marengo  and  Belle  Poule—qf  four  JMgai^ 

off  Rochefftrt — Expedition  to  the  Cape-  Tahing  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

THE  "  transcendent  and  heroic    of  glory  concluding  with  the  most 
services'!    of    lord    Nelson,    brilliant  of  all  naval  achievements, 
whose  life  was  a  continued  career    having  procured  a  tote  of  parlia^ 
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t  tor  'bestowing  public  funeral  his  poverty,  which  night  be  rc< 

Mn  on  hu  remainst  the  pro-  ferred  bj  many  to  a  culpable  re-, 

on  for  this  purpose  took  place  mi&sness  or  prafu&ion,  wjU  be  re 

le  conunencement  of  the  pre-  ^rded  by  others  as  an  evidence 

year.     The  ipectacle  was  cal-  of  his  being  above:  seeking  power 

ted  at  once  to  gratify  the  eye  as  an  instrament  of  pecuniaiy  emo- 

(o  impt«&s  the  heart.      The  lument.     His  talents  as  an  orator 

'  was  attended  by  heroes  to  his  were  of  the  very  first  desciiptton, 

t :  accompanied  by  the  seven  and  rendered  hifti  in  every  debate 

of  his  sovereign,  the  chief  no-  the  boast  of  his  friends,    the   ad- 

r  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  miration  of  his  opponents,  and  the 

chments  t»  various  corps  of  delight  of  all  who  cotild  dismiss 

Dteers,    and   immense    multt-  from  their  minds  political   preju- 

s  of  all   classes  of  the  com-  dices  or  attachments.     His  voicS 

ity,  testifying  In  the  most  striJc-  was  commanding  and  agreeable, 

manner  gratitude  for  his  ser-  hisutterancein  the  precise  medium 

;   and   regret    fo^  their  loss,  between    slowness    and    rapidity : 

grand  consecration  of  valour  to   these    qualities  were  added    a 

patriotism  was  wonhy  of  the  luminousness    of   method  and  s 

id  of  I'  ■  " 


Tted    commander  and  of  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  most  cor- 

rnemorating  nation.    The  ex-  rect  and  elegant  diction.     Whether 

e  which  it  occasioned  was  in  in  the  opening  speech,  the  com- 

an  economical    and  effectual  prehensive  reply,  or  the  casual  ex- 

nragement    of  high    honour  planation,  there  were  in  his  address 

the  thirst  of  renown;  and  inde-  a  pertinence,  dignity,  and  fluency, 

leoily  of  the  circumstance  that  which  rendered  him  always  greac 

ceremonies  on  siiAilar  oc-  and  always  impressive.  The  par- 
ins  appear  re<]ui*ite  to  satisfy  tisans  of  the  late  premier  will  na- 
jublic  sensibilities,  and  veil  in  turally  observe,  that  in  the  first 
;  degree  the  infirmities  of  mor-  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration 
f,  they  may  well  be  regarded  ne  was  successfully  employed  in 
tioag  the  most  efficient  means  repairing  the  evils  of  the  American 
edefence  aadglory  ofempires.  war  ;  in  establishing  and  extending 
be  funeral  of  lord  Nelson*  was  our  commerce;  in   arranging  our 

speedily  followed  by  the  system  of  revenue  laws ;  in  reduc- 
b  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  strains  of  ing  the  political  power  of  the  East 
gyric  and  invective  which  were  India  company  at  home,  and  con- 
don  this  event,  in  every  quar-  firming  its  authority  abroad;  in 
united  at  least  in  attesting  that  maturing  that  plan  for  the  liquida> 
ommon  character  had  left  the  tion  of  the  public  debt,  which  if 
d.  Impartial  and  auifaentic  adhered  to  must  preclude  the  pos- 
vj  will  at  length  succeed  to  sibility  of  bankruptcy,  and  obtain 
strife  of  tongucf.  His  acces-  the  professed  object  of  finally  ex> 
ity  and  indnstry  are  univetial-  tinguishing  its  burden.  The  re-- 
dmined.  His  eye  was  ever  gulation  of  the  mails,  trifling  a» 
lant  for  the  public  interest,  tne  circumstance  may  seem,  con- 
he  was  tncessatit  tn  the  labours  tributed  most  eminently  to  mer* 
duties  gf  his  office  His  per-  caoQle  and  national  convenience. 
1  admiiuttration  was  free  from  The  liberty  of  the  subject  received 
Icaxt  taint  of  conniption,  and  improrement  from  the  lav  of  libeV 
R,  2               pi^»e.4 
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passed  if  not  imniediately  under  was  who  advanced  the  glory  of  our 

his'auspiceSf  with  ftis  most  express  navy  to  a  pre-eminence  of  splen-^ 

and  decided  approbation ;  and  the  dour  unapproached  in  the  records 

rights  of  the  people  were  support*  of  nations,  and  who  in  the  midst 

ea  by  him  in  the  discussions  on  the  of  a  harassing  and  destructive  war 

regency.    They  will  remark,  that  checked  the  rebellion  raging  in  otur 

the  latter  period  of  his  ministry  was  sister  kingdom,  andconsolioatedfor 

a  period  of  extreme  turbulence  and  ever  the  strength  of  Great  Britain 

difficulty:  thati  when  the  principles  and  Ireland,  by  tbat  union  which 

of  anarchy  were  kindled  on  the  mastbe  considered  as  a  master-piece 

continent  of  £urope»  and  threaten-  of  policy.     It  would  ill  become 

,                         ed    to   involve    in    one  .scene  of  us  to  pass  the  limits  of  sobriety* 

ruin  die    institutions    of  civilized  and  adopt  that  style  of  eulogium 

society,    he    exerted   his    mighty  which  would  exclude  all  spots  and 

energies  to  oppose   their  spread :  failures  from  the  subject  of  it.  Un* 

that  he  cut  off  the  communication^  restrained  panegyric  b  often  more 

I    .:    '                between  this  country  and  France,  injurious  tlian  calumnious  censure> 

'f^i  ■:'                    from  which  many  returned  taint*  and  those  who  admit  of  no  faults 

i                        ed   by  the  fanaticism  of  liberty,  and  those  who  will  allow  no  pal- 

[                         and  zealous  to  make  proselytes  of  liation  are  equally  and  highly  in- 

'                         tliousands  who  were  here  but  too  judicious.    The  defxciencv,  not  in 

ready  to  be  converted.^    They  ask  success,  which  the  best  plans  can* 

witli  a  tone  of  triumph.  Who  quell-  not  command,   but  in  the  plans 

ed  the  hydra  of  faction  ?     Who  themselves  which  attended  several 

prevented  the  successful  organiaa*  of  Mr.  Pitt's  military  enterprises  ; 

tion  of  treason  ?    Who  guarantied  the  high  tone  in  which  he  vindi- 

this  happy  nation  from  the  Ma-  cated  Uie  landing  of  foreign  troops 

rats  and  the    Robespierres,  from  without   the    consent   of    parlia« 

the  committees  of  public  safety,  ment ;  the  Spanish  and  Russian  ar- 

die  bloody  palaces,  the  republican  mamentii,  which  exposed  the  nation 

I                marriages,  the  indefatigable  guil-  to    great    burdens   for    frivolous 

lotines,  and  the  areas  of  carnage,  causes,  and  had  nearly  interrupted 

of  revolutionary   France  ?     Who,  by  the  horrors  of  war  his  schemes 

but  tbat  illustrious  and  immortal  for   national  prosperity,    together 

*                       man,  whose  measures  of  security  with  that  profuse  expenditure  of- 

*  were  decried  as  so  many  steps  to  •  public  money  which  was  too  cer-. 

lu'n  ;  who  withdrew  indeed  tor  a  tajnly  characteristic  of  his  govem- 

time  a  portion  of  our  liberties  to  ment,  may  perhaps  justly  be  im- 

prevent  the  subversion  of  all,  and  puted  as  blemishes  to  hi$  admini* 

wlio  in  the  most  critical  naviga-  stration.     After  these-  deductions, 

tion,  steered  the  vessel  of  the  state .  to  wliich  undoubtedly  others  might 

with  a  steadiness  and  skill  equalled  be  added,  enough  will  remain  tOv 

only  by  its  unprecedented  danger,  do  credit  to  his  patriotism,  integri- 

They  add  that  he  enlightened  the  ty    and.  talents,    and   particularly 

nation  on  the  subject  of  their  po-  that  strikii^  f;ict  which  might  re* 

litical   rights  and  duties,  and  in-  deem   a   thousand  poUticaT  errors, 

stead  of    depriving    the    JEaglisli  that  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the 

people  of  their  liberties,  at  length  continent  and  the  threatened  dis^ 

put  arms  into  their  hands  to  effect  organization  of  civil  society,  the 

die  preservatign  of  them.    He  it  British  nation   ha»   retained   the* 
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command  of  the  channel  fleet. 
Lords  Minto  and  Auckland  pre- 
ii(jied  respectively  over  the  boards 
of  control  and  trade. 

This  list  presented  ati  assemblage 
of  whatever  is  held  by  men  in  ex- 
traordinary regard.     To  rank  and 
immense  property  were  added  an 
uncommon    share  of   wit,    taste, 
learning,  and  genius ;  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  sought  not 
merely  in  the  recesses  of  (he  closet 
but  in  the  varied  scenes  of  European 
society*    The  eloquence  of  several 
of  them  was  cf  a  very  brilliant  and 
powerful  order,  and  was  inferior 
fwily  te  Mr.  Pitt's.    Their  acquaint- 
jince  with  business  was  the  result 
of  long  experience  in  the  duties  of 
office,  or  of  unceasing  vigilance 
and  keen    inquiry  into  the  mea- 
sures of  the  executive  power  for 
a  series  of  twenty  years.    They 
possessed  an  attachment  to  popular 
rights  mingled  in  the  mass  by  a 
due  veneration  for  ancient  institu^ 
tions,   associating  a  wish  to  pre- 
serve, with  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ments.    Sentiments  of  high  honour 
were  blended  with  those  of  conci- 
liation and  humanity:    and  in  a 
period  of  such  exigence  the  public 
wete  somewhat  consoled  for  die 
loss  they  had  so  recently  experi- 
enced, and  looked  with  confidence 
to  the  new  administration  for  the 
settlement  of  peace  with  honour, 
or  the  continuance  of    hcsliljiics 
with  glory. 

From  ^the  papers  laid  before 
parliament  relating  to  th^  coalition 
It  appears  that,  whatever  might 
Jje  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
general  plan  of  the  allies,  those  who 
vcre  intrpsted  with  the  execution 
of  it  seem  jusily  chargeable  with 
something  lilile  le^s  than  ab'^olute 
jnfatuation.  Those  v/ho  had  riat- 
tered  themselves  witli  the  bopQ  of 


I.  •  • 


seeing  an  effectual  stop  put  to  th^ 
usurpation  of  France  were  coin* 
plecely  disappointed.     In  the  note 
of  sir  A.  Paget  on  the  causes  of  the 
inauspicious  commencement  of  th^ 
campaign,  which  indeed  was  de- 
cisive, and  speedily  so,  of  its  fina} 
event,  h^  lays  extreme  stress  6a 
the  Austrian  general  taking   the 
field  in  Germany,  which  was  as- 
certained rather  than  Italy  to  be 
intended  being  made  by  tJie  French 
emperor  the  most  important  scen^ 
of  military  operation  over  which  he 
designed  to  preside  in  person*  with 
too  small  a  force,  and  pressing 
into  Swabia  instead  of  remaining^ 
in  Bavaria.     Indeed^   the  circumr 
stance  of  commencing  operations 
before  the  arrival  of  the  first  divi- 
sion  of  Russians,  as  no  important  ob» 
ject  was  to  be  secured  by  it,.  seeme4 
to  evince  a  disposition  or  rather  de- 
termination to  engage  singlevhand- 
ed,  with  the  imminent  danger  of 
defeat,   rather  than  wait  for  that 
reinforcement,  which,  as  it  was  del 
3tined,  so  it  might  be  supposed  able, 
to    ensure  victory.     Though   th^ 
Austrian  general    was    conscious 
pf  extreme  inferiority  to  the  ene- 
my, he  pushed  forward  as  far  as 
the  JUer,  and  remained  in  that  situ- 
ation in  the  midst  of  extreme  pe- 
ril, which  could  be  avoided  only 
by  retreat  ;    while   the    archduke 
Charles,  to  oppose   Massena  who 
had  only  about  seventy  thousand 
men,  was  at  the  head  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand,  yet  availed 
not    himself  of  this    advantage ; 
to  these  circumstances  is  ascribed 
by  sir  Arthur  the  unpropiuous  or 
rather   fatal   opening  of  military 
operations.     And   sure^  such* an 
a|  plicaiirn  of  means  to  tixd^  such 
injudicious  and  miserable  combina* 
t!ons,   might  well  excite  the  sati-. 
rjcal  remarks  pf  their  successful 

fi^emyj 
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fnemy,  who  from    his    thirst  of 
militarjr  glory,  his  unrivalled  skill 
and  brilliant    achievements,   mAy 
easily  be  supposed  chagrined  th;it 
the  facility  of  his  success  should  so 
detract  from  its  splendour,  anjtliat 
he  had  not  an  adversary  to  contend 
with,  over  whom  a  victory  would 
have  better  merited  uic  name  of  a 
triumph.     The  alienation  between 
the  Austrian  commanders,  is  men- 
tioned in    the  same  dispatch,  -as 
existing  to  the  highest  degree  of 
disgust  and  antipathy.  This  circum- 
stance is  stated  as  probably  having 
prevented,  on  the  part  of  general 
Mact.  the  application  for  reinforce- 
ments, which  conld  ^vcll  have  been 
spared  from  the  Italian  army,  and 
were    absolutely    necessary,'  and 
would  perhap«J  have  been  decidedly 
eflfcctual  in  supportin^r  that  plan  of 
operations  which  Mack  h.id  adopt- 
ed,   The  latter  however  can   by 
no  means  be  vindicated  in  taking 
the  ineasures  he  did  withtnit  the  ar- 
rival of  the  requisite  addiiions  to  his 
force,  whether  from  flic  archduke 
or  the  first  Russian  division  :  and 
the  appointment  of    two  officers 
to  the  command  of  armies,  engag- 
ed in  a  conflict  for  the  order  and 
happiness  of  political  society  and 
fcr  the  individual  existence  of  their 
country,  who    instead   of  cordial  ' 
«teem  felt  for  each  other  only  the 
ipost  decided  hatred,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  censured.     The    neglect 
0^  the  garrison  of  Memmingen  to 
join  general  Jellachich  on  his  way 
to  the  Tyrol,  whither  he  had  most 
nnaccountably  been   detached   by 
general  Mack,  Wth  iifteen  batta- 
uons,  after  the  junction  of  Bona- 
parte with  the  divisions  of  Mar- 
aont  and  Bernadotte  ;  the  neglect 
tob'irnthe  bridge  of  Vienna,  which 
voold  have  impeded  the  progress 
ofthe  French  for  several  days,  a 
period  often  of  decisive  consequence 


in  the  operarions  of  war,  are  also 
among  tad  singular  and  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  of  this  deplora- 
ble campaign.  But  the  contest  was 
in  fact  between  vigour  and  weak- 
ness, which  can  never  be  of  long  du- 
ration whether  in  the  cabinet  or  in 
the  field :  an  anmlstit:c  therefore 
soon  took  place  which  did  not  long 
precede  pacification ;  and  on  the 
tljth  of  December  the  treaty  of 
Presburg  was  sjgned  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  France  and  Aus» 
tria. 

By  this  act  Austria  acknowledg- 
es    the   annexation   of  Genoa   to 
France,  and  the  com  pi  et?  so  v  ereign- 
ty  of  all  the  territories  beyond  tJie 
Alps  which  France  hud  incorporat- 
ed before  the  present  treat v  ;  ami 
tlie  city  and  territory 'of  Venice, 
which  Austria  had  gained  by  the 
treaties   of    Campo    Formio   and 
Luneville,  are  united  for  ever  to 
the   kinc;dom   of  Italy.     In  Ger- 
many, the  elector  of  Bavaria  and 
the  duke  of  Wurtemburg  are  ac- 
knowledged as  kings  by  the  J^\}e* 
trian  empc*ror,  from  whom  Bava- 
ria reccive^all  the  margraviate  of 
Burgau  and  its  dependencies,   the 
principality  of  Eichstadt  in  Fran- 
xonia,  and  that  part  of  the  territory 
of  Passau  belonging  to  the  elector 
of  Saltsburg,  brother  to  the  empe- 
ror,   situated    between    Bohemia, 
Austria,  the  Danube  and  the  Inn. 
Bavaria  obtains,  besides,  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tyrol,  comprehending  the 
principalities  of  Brixen  and  Botzen, 
the  seven  •  lordships  of  the  Voral- 
berg  with  their  dependencies,  the 
county   of    Hoenembs    near    the 
lake  of  Constance,  the  county  of 
Koningsegg  bordering  on  the  Ty- 
rol, Rottensells  on  the  Main  ;  the 
lordships  vi  Tettnany  and  Argen 
on  the  lake  of  Constance,  and   the 
town  and  territory  of  I^indau  situat- 
ed on  two  island.^  of  tJiut  lake.  The 
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five  Darube  towns  in  Swabia, 
Inowii  by  that  general  designation, 
■with  xtheir  dependencies,  are  given 
^o  the  king  of  Wunemburg  ;  and 
that  part  of  the  Austrian  13rispau 
to  the  east  of  the  territory  of  Baden 
with  several  touTis  and  lerritories 
in  the  Black  Forest.  To  the  elector 
of  Baden  is  ceded  the  city  of  Con- 
stance, with  that  pan  cf  tl^e  Brisgau 
not  appropriated  as  before  men- 
tioned, witli  the  Ortenau  and  their 
dependencies.  Austria  engages  to 
give  no  interruption  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Augsburg  and  its  terriiory 
by  the  king  of  Bavai  la  ;  and  of  Uie 
country  ci  BcTndorff  belonging  to 
the  abbey  ii  St.  Bhiize  by  the  kir.i^ 
of  WuTtcmburg.  In  rct'irn  ior 
these  CvJhsions  and  recognitions  tlie 
empcrtT  cf  Gerniany  ;snJ  Austria 
acquires  tlie  county  of  Saltzburg 
and  Berchtolsgaden,  belonging  to 
the  archduke*  Ferdinand,  his  bro- 
ther ;  whoi.sto  receive  in  considera- 
tion thereof  the  principality  of 
Wurtzburg,  Avith  the  electoral  title 
transferred  to  it,  and  a  premise 
of  evdry  effort  for  full  and  conjpiete 
indemnity  in  Germany.  He  is 
also  to  enjoy  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  Teutonic  order  any  prince 
of  his  family,  in  whose  male  dt?- 
scendants  the  honour sl.ali  Iv:  heredi- 
tary, together  will  all  the  rcvc  nues 
»ind  domains  of  the  order.  The 
independence  of  the  Helvetic  and 
tho  Balavlan  repubiks  is  ^^u.tran- 
lied,  and  Ronapartc  is  ackn»A\ledg. 
ed  king  of  Italy,  with  r!.^  exprtss 
provision,  that  bLVOntl  a  ccitain  pe- 
iriod,  iimiied  in  his  onpinal  decla- 
raiiou  on  assun:ing  the  dominion 
of  that  country,  the  crowns  of  Ita- 
ly and  France  iJiall  be  for  evef  se- 
parated. 

Tl;e  facility  with  which  towns, 
cities  and  territories  ai  e  thus  trans- 
ferred f .  cm  one  government  to  an. 


other,  is  a  circumstance  in  this  treaty 
which  cannot  but  attract  atten- 
tion. The  practice,  it  is  true,  has  no 
claim  in  this  instiince  to  originality,' 
and  has  ever  occurred  in  the  his-r 
tory  of  conquerors :  in  few  cases, 
however,  has  it  been  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  pre&ent. 
Like  common  moveable  property, 
societies  of  human  beings  have  been 
bartered  away  from  one  proprietor 
to  another ;  sensible  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, probably,  only  of  aq 
exchange  of  yokes,  still  hound  to 
toil  ii'i'  arr:>p-ant  and  nnfeciine 
masters,  and  t)ciici  tht-  knee  lo  those 
by  vvl>oni  tliey  ;ire  oppre«;sed  and 
despised.  Mrrtilying,  it  must  be 
iindoribud.y  to  &,e  iViends  of  hUr 
maniL)  to  obbcryc  such  instances  cf 
degradation,  yet  the  arranr^ements 
adverted  to  may  in  some  cares 
be  attended  with  advantage  :  the 
superstitious  ieelings  associated 
with  submisMon  to  certain  dyna£- 
tie^  for  a  Icwc;  series  of  years  will 
be  thus  impaired,  and  gleams  of 
civil  rights  and  manly  dignity  will 
pervade  the  gloom  in  which  intel- 
lect and  energy  have  been  so  long 
involved.  Among  the  changes  of 
title  referred  to  in  this  important 
document,  and  ratified  by  it,  one 
circumstance,  panicularly,  is  a 
point  ot  curio'-ity  although  not  of 
moment.  I'his  is  tlie  elevation  of 
the  daughter  ol  the  king  of  England 
to  a  crown  at  tiie  hands  of  Bona- 
parte. Amcjne  many  causes  of 
surprise  which  have  occurred  witli- 
in  a  few  ye;irs,  this  is  nor  one  of  the 
least  striking.  The  progrc«^s  from 
small  be^jinn'mgs  to  great  results, 
from  obscurity  to  splendcur,  has 
ruely  if  ever  been  more  efTectually 
illustrated  than  by  tins  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  having  a  few  years 
since  solicited  in  vain  admission  in- 
to the  armies  of  England,  h^s  now 
attained  that  eminence  of  powc^ 
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prince  of  Hes^  Philipstah]^  hav- 
ing been  summoned  by  general 
Regnierto  capitulate,  answered  with 
becoming  firmness  that  he  intended 
tojustifytheking'sconfidenceinhim. 
Tiiis  fortress  is  situated  in  the  gulf 
of  Gaeta ;  and  although  called  an 
,irsignificant  fortress  by  the  enemy, 
they  found  it  necessary  at  length  to 
carry  on  their  siege  of  it  by  accumu- 
lating their  forces  before  it  as  much 
as  possible*  The  activity  of  the 
govenior  was  most  distinguished, 
with  slight  intervals  of  rest  and 
refreshment  he  was  busy  in  the  for- 
tifications night  and  day,  and  by 
his  exhortations  and  example  sti- 
mulated his  troops  to  sustain  the 
pressure  of  their  situation  with  he- 
roism. He  kept  up  so  sm^irt  a 
fire  on  the  besiegers  that  immense 
numbers  of  them  were  destroyed. 
Although  his  garrrison  consisted 
of  little  more  than  1600  regulars, 
he  made  a  sortie  for  the  purpose 
of  demolishing  the  works  wl.ich 
had  been  earned  on  by  the  enemy 
vnder  the  fortifications.  The  va- 
lour with  which  the  place  was 
defended,  and  the  advantages 
which  were  obtirined  by  u  over 
the  besieging  army,  excited  in  a 
considerable  degree  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  Europe,  and  a 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  with  five 
iportars  vrete  at  length  brought  to 
^ar  on  a  fortress  which  had  so 
completely  bafHed  the  hope  of  an 
immediate  surrender,  and  by  de- 
taining before  it  a  very  large  part 
of  the  enemy's  forces  delayed  the 
reduction  of  the  kingdom :  for  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  gover- 
nor and  troops  at  Gacta  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  fortress. 
Even  within  the  city  of  Naples  evi- 
dences  of  disgust,  or,  as  Is  was  styled 
on  the  part  of  the  new  govenimenr, 
rebellion,  began  to  manifest  them- 
selvesi  and  the  population  of  Cala* 


bria  became  at  length  fully  agftat* 
ed  by  such  a  hostue  spirit,  as  led 
unorganized  masses  of  peasantry 
to  oppose  the  disciplined  force  of 
'  the  conquerors  of  Europe.  The  ar- 
dour oi  patriotism  was  mingled 
wi th  the  th irst  of  vengeance.  The 
first  instances  of  opposition  from  in* 
surgents  had  been  punished  with 
inexorable  severity.  These  violent 
inflictions  animated  the  spirit  of 
opposition  in  the  Calabrians,  and 
increased  the-  deadliness  of  their 
hatred.  Mutual  exaspejations  g^- 
dually  led  to  the  establishment, 
by  the  French,  of  military  com- 
misstoift  at  Naples  and  through- 
out the  countiy ;  the  constitution 
of  which,  \^herever  they  were 
thought  expedient,  was  intrusted 
to  Nftssena,  a  man  whose  feelings 
never  warred  against  his  interest,  an 4 
whose  long  apprenticesliip  to  the 
trade  of  caniage,  together  with  an 
original  fiercene  s  of  character,  ren- 
dered him  a  secure  deposit  for  any 
bloody  ii*.btructions.  The  proceed- 
in  crs  of  these  commissions  were 
marked  by  all  the  horrors  of  ba« 
nishrnent,  pillage,  and  summary 
execution,  which  could  gratify  bar- 
barity or  avarice.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which,  in  the  dispatches 
published  by  the  Parisians,  was 
stated  to  be  tranquilly  enj<1yihg  the 
bounties  and  blcssiiigs  of  the  new 
government,  and  to  be  animated  in 
return  with  the  most  cordial  re- 
gard, was  a  great  part  of  it  become 
a  scene  of  rapine,  massacre,  and  de- 
vastation. The  triumphant  en- 
trance of  Joseph  Bonaparte^  into 
his  capital,  to  take  upon  himself 
the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom, 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
his  brotlier  to  the  extinction  of  the 
recent  dynasty,  was  attended  by 
those  acclamations  and  addressee 
which  can  always  be  procured  by 
power,  and  will  ever  impose  upon 

simplicity. 
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^plicity.    But  these  external  de-  notice.    The   Rutsian  forces  had 

inonstrations  of  joy  could  ill  conceal  retreated  from  Nitples  on  die  ap* 

the  real  situation  of  his  new  acquisi-  proach  of  the  French,  to  the  repub* 

tion.    The  invader  and  the  patriot  tic  of  the   Seven   Islands  and   to 

were  still,  in  some  parts,  in  deter-*  Corfu,  where,   the  events  of   the 

mined ,  and  active  hostility.  ^  The  war  havine   prevented  their  exer- 

feelings   of  the    different    parties  tions  in  their  former  destination* 

had  attained  the  paroxysm  of  rage,  they  might  await  the  progressof  hos- 

Military,  tyranny,    mortified    and  tilities  and  avail  ilierasclves  of  any 

incensed  at  the   resistance  of  an  opportunity  of  benefiting  the  com* 

enemy  which  it  despised,  gaVe  free  mon  cause  that  might  occur,  »uch 

scope  to  its  fury  in  all  those  ex-  as  they  afterwards  found  in  the  pi^* 

cesses  which  it  has  been  the  pride  of  servation  of  Albania.    The  British 

Jncdem  war^u^  to  have  mitigated,  forces  had  withdrawn  to  Sicily  with 

The  brave  Calal^ans,  nmddened  the  royal  family  of  Naples,  lliebest 

by  the  infliction  of  such  horrors  means  were  employed,    however^ 

on   men    whose   crime    consisted  that  skill  could  suggest,  for  the  de» 

only  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  fence  of  this  islandL    The  troops 

resolved  if  possible  to  outdo  them  m  of  Great  Britain,  the  command  of 

retaliation.     The  disposition  to  an  which  had  now  devolved  upon  sir 

exterminating  contest  appeared  mu-  James  Stuart^  assi$ted  in  complete 

tnaL    The  excess   of  resentment  ing  those  arrangements  which  were 

Ktrmed  to  destroy  every  relenting  thought  to  contribute  to  this  pur- 

of  humanity,  and  in  the  weaker  pose,  and  the  commander  extended 

paity   all  legard    to   the  chances  his  view  at  the  same  time  to  the 

P^M't  their  success.     Impulse  su-  shores  of  Italy,  watching  the  pro- 

perseded  calculation  ;  pa^on  im-  gress<ef  the  war,  and  ready  to  seize 

parted  energy  to  weakness,  and  the  any  circumstances  which  might  be 

ivant  of  discipline   often    seemed  available  to  the  cause  of  the  allies^ 

supplied  by  the  ph^-ensy  of  revenge,  or  contribute  to  the  glory  of  the 

This    extremely  unequal  oppo-  British  arms, 

lition  was  viewed  by   many  with  It  \vai  not  long  before  an  o^ 

the  most  painful  feelings  pf  regret,  portunity  of  this  description  occur- 

irom  a  conviction  that  men  thus  red,  which  led  to    an   enterprise 

tipbly  distinguished  by  valour  and  which  will  form  a  splendid  figure 

perseverance,  must  at  ki^th  bend  in    the    British   annals.      With  a 

under  the  yoke  of  usurpation.  Theif  force  of   less  than  five  thousand 

successes,  however,   would    occa-  men  general  Stuait  embarked  from 

aionally  animate  the  gloom  of  this  Sicily  in  the  month  of  July^  and 

4espair,  and  the  hope  was  some*  landed  at  St.   Euphemia  on   the 

times  for  a  moment  cherished,  as  opposite  shore.     The  French  gene^ 

well  as  the  wish,  that  they  might  ral  Regnier  wasno  sooner  informed 

shake  the  throne  of  the  new  so^e^  of  this  landing  than  he  marche4 

reign  to  its  foundatioTL     One  event  his  troops  from  his  station  at  Reg» 

in  particular  of  the  Calabrian  wai-  gio,    colleciing  as  he    proceeded 

<acited  this  pleasing,  although  tran-  his  scattered  detachments,  to  meet 

sient  anticipation  ;  and  as  it  is  con-  the   English,  in  full  cpnfidcnce  of 

nected  with  the  display  of  British  success.      Having  arrived  withiu 

skin  and  valour,  it  would  be  unpar-  ten  miles  of  their  army,  he  encamp- 

^enable  not  to  give  it  dbtinguisbing  cd  "wixh  a  force  which,  with  th^ 

"                 •  fdditio^ 
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addition  of  three  thousand  men, 
who  joined  the  night  before  tlie 
battle,  amoimled  at  tlie  lowest  cal- 
culation to  seven  thousaftd  men,  on 
the  side  of  a  wopdy  hill,  beneath 
the  village  of  Maida,  sloping  into 
the  plain  of  St.  Euphcniia.  Hi* 
flanks  were  strengthened  by  an  im- 
pervious  underwood,  and  the  An- 
na,o,  a  fordable  river,  but  the  sides 
of  which  were  extremely  marshy, 
along  his  front.  On  the  fourth  he 
Tvas  approached  bv  general  Smart 
in  tjiis  strong  position  over  a  spa- 
cious plain,  wliich  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  observm;'  the  minutest 
motions  i  and  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  motninp;,  after  some  loose 
firing  on  both  sides  to  covur  the  ma- 
rreuVrings  of  the  two  armies  the 
Opposing  front  J  were  warmly 
engaged,  "  when  the  prowess  of 
the  rival  nations  seemed  fairly  to 
be  at  issue  before  tlie  world."  The 
right  of  the  advanced  line  consist- 
'ea  of  lieutenant-colofiel  Kempl's 
battalion  of  light  infantry,  with 
tlie  light  companies  of  seven  other 
TPgiments  and  one  hundred  and 
finy  chosen  battalion-men  under 
major  Robinson,  who  were  oppos- 
ed by  the  favourite  FrencTi  regi- 
ment of  St  Legere.  A  few  rounds  ■ 
were  fired  reciprocally  by  both  ar- 
mies at  the  distance  of  about  one 
■  hundred  yards ;  "  when,  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  the  firing  was  sus- 
pended, and  in  dost  compact  order 
and  awful  silence  they  advanced 
towards  each  other  till  their  bayo- 
nets began  to  close.  At  tliis  mo- 
mentous crisis  the  enemy  became 
af  pJlcd.  They  broke,  and  endea- 
voured to  fly.  But  it  was  too  late  } 
tJiey  were  overtaken  witli  the  most 
dreadful  slaughter."  Geuei  iil  Ack- 
land  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pless  wiih'his  brigade, 
which  was  on  t!ic  left  of  the  light 
infimtry,  upon  the  corps  tn  fiont ; 


which  completed  their  dismay  an 
disorder  on  the  left,  and  coverc 

the  plain  with  tJieir  dead  an 
wounded.  In  hope  of  recoverin 
the  day,  the  .enemy  made  a  nc 
effort  on  the  right,  where  they  wei 
received  with  the  most  undaunte 
firmness  by  general  Coles's  brigadi 
and  the  i^rcnidiers  and  ?7th  rt 
gimpnt  under  tiei^^enant-colone] 
Smith  and  O'Callaghan.  Th 
French  cavalry,  repelled  succcssivi 
lyfrom  before thcirfront,attemptc 
to  turn  their  left  ;  when.  lit utenani 
colonel  Ross,  wlio  had  that  moniin 
landed  at  Messina  with  the  SOi 
regiment  and  was  coming  up  wit 
the  army  during  tlie  action,  by 
well  directed  fire  from  his  regimen' 
opportunely  manccuvred  for  tha 
purpose,  totally  disconcerted  th 
attempt.  This  was  the  last  fcebl 
struggle  of  the  enemy  j  who,  astc 
nished   and  dismayed,   now   picci 

Eitately  retreated  from  the  field  c 
attle,  which  wa«  covered  witl 
carnage.  Seven  hundred  of  ther 
were  buried  on  the  spot :  a  generj 
and  a  lieutenant-colonel  were  amon; 
tlie  wounded,  who  amounted  t 
above  a  thousand.  In  Monteleon 
and  various  positions  between  th 
field  of  battle  and  Reggio  wer 
stationed  also  above  a  thousam 
men,  who  spieedily  surrenderee 
The  total  loss  to  the  enemy  wa 
estimated  at  4000  j  while  that  o 
the  side  of  tlie  British  consisted  c 
one  officer,  three  Serjeants  fortj 
one  rank  and  file  killed,  eleve 
officers,  eight  Serjeants,  two  drum 
mers,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty 
one  rank  and  file  wounded.  It  wa 
soon  however  perceived  that  ever 
effort,  according  to  all  human  pre 
bability,  would  be  ultimately  ineiTec 
tual  to  expel  the  French  from  thet 
contjucst.  With  that  prudenc 
therefore  which  should  always  ac 
company  and  direct  valour,  ge 
nera 
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eral  Stnait  soon  after  reembarked  followed  not  lon,<;  nfter  thh 

IT  Sicilj.    Wc  may  laraeni  that  trious  victory,  wliich  might 

lis  most  splecdiil  victory  yns  at-  what  del^y,  but  could  not  p: 

rnded  with  no  permanent  advan-  its  accomplishment.     The  si 

ige  with  respect  to  the  immediate  of  the  Britis!:  nrms,  which 

bjecl  of  K  ;  but  the  impression  it  not  have  been  eiTectual,  being 

lade  of  the  discipline  and  bravery  drawn,  tlie  enili;i;:ia';m  of  tl 

'  Brfiish  soldiers  was  of  incalcu-  labrians  abated,  and   tHey   ; 

)/e  value.     The  pride  of  the  ene-  yielded  to  a  fate  v.'iiich  they 

ywas  mortified  at  seeing  those  resisted  while  a  chance  of  $ 

hU  troops  mosc  distinguished  atter.Jed  their  endea^'ours  fc 

IT  high  exploits,  retirinij  before  purpose.     Gacta  had  firmly 

le  bayonets  of  .the  English,  and,  stood  the  efiects  of  .all  diat  for 

ith  all  their  experience  and  repu-  skill  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 

lion  in  arms,  yielding  an  easy  vie-  elfcLt:  but  irs  garrison  was 

iry  to  a  very  inferior  force.     T!ie  niklied  by  the  lire  of  the  F: 

jnours  were  here  tarnished  which  and  liome  down  by  incessant 

td  been  acquired  at  Lodr  and  Ar-  tion  j    its  heroic  commandei 

ila,  at  Marengo  and  Austerlit?.;  severely  wounded;    the  woi 

hile  from  the  plain    of  Miiida  die  bfsieeers  were  completed 

irung  another   and  perhaps  more  pnctic'able  breacjies  were  ni 

illiani  wreath  to  adcrn  the  brow  .the  walls  t  and  a  sign.d  was 

British   valour,  in  addition  to  moment  expected  to  be  ma 

hat  it  had  recently  acquired  in  the  the  assault,  which  would  havi 

;lds  of  £gy[>t.     Men,  who  in  a  attended  with  a  profusion  of 

stant  country  can  thus  fight  the  with  no  object  in  view  equal 

ittles  of  allies  with  whom  th.ey  dreadful  an  expense.     In  the 

ive  no  ties  of  language,  or  man-  cumstnnces,  the  commandaal 

ns,  or  intimacy  of  any  deicrip-  and  wisely  concluded  that  1 

m,  whose  piety  they  deprecate,  done  enough  for  glory  ;  and  E 

hose  ignorance  they  .despise,  at  tnlation  was  signed  by  him'ai 

hose  morals    they  blush,    what  French  general,  which  was  w 

hievemcnts  would  they  not  effect  delay  communicated  by  thi 

lien  contending  for  all  that  is  va-  monarch  to   his  brother  in 

;ibleon  their  native  soil  J  In  »uch  patch,  in  which  Gaeta  was  noi 

situation,  what  suffering  would  represented  as  an  insignificai 

:  deemed  severe,  orwhat  difficul-  tress   with   a    petty    garrisoi 

^  would  prove  insurmountable  f  the  acquisition  of  it  was  extol 

li'o  eontending  on  their  patri-  of  the  highest  value,  and  as  c 

onial  ground,  for  their  wives  and  ed,  which    it   cerMtnly  was 

lildren,  for  plenty  and   security,  by  the  most  persevering  a' 

r  a  constitution  of  fieedom,  and  and  valour. 

rehgion   of    Ijenevolence,    what  This  event  may  be  regarc 

nit3  can  be  fixed  to  the  operation  completing  the  reduction  up 

so  grand  an  impulse,  and  what  continent  of  the  kingdom  or 

lemies  however  numerous  orhow-  nand,  a  monarch  descended 

er  formidable,  must  not  be  over-  a  long  line  of  royal  ancestoi 

r  'wn  and  blasted  in  the  confiict  ?  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  1 

The  copiplete  subjection  of  the  by  the  son  of  a  plebeian,  bi 

terrirory  by  the  Frend)  brother  of  a  mafl»  who  froi 
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low  orfgin  has  raised  himself  to  an 
elevation  of  power  above  any  of 
the  continentai  soyeretgns ;  whose 
conscience  has  never  proved  a  bar 
to  his  ambition^  an-i  whose  pro- 
fonnd  plans  and  unrivalled  ener- 
gies have  baffled  the  projects  of 
confederated  Enrope.  The  fall  of 
Naples'  under  the  influence  of 
France  it  is  inevitable,  to  deplore, 
as  adding  to  the  already  accumu- 
lated power  of  an  inveterate  enemy  ; 
but  with  respect  to '  die  people  of 
that  country,  however  repulsive 
at  first  the  change  might  be  to 
their  habits  and  prejudices,  if 
would  appear  scarcely  supposable 
diat  in  fact  it  can  be  eventually  for 
the  worse.  The  state  of  the 
Lazaroni  in  the  city  of  Naples, 
was  a  perpetutil  reproach  to  the 
government  which  could  not  de- 
mise some  mode  of  turning  to  ac- 
count a  vast  portion  of  tractable 
and  athletic  population,  but  rather 
suficred  it  to  remain  a  stumbling- 
block  to  public  order,  a  nursery 
for  all  physical  and  moral  dis- 
ease. The  bloth  and  bigotry,  the 
assassinations  and  pollutions  exist- 
ing hitherto  in  this  large  portion  of 
Italy,  and  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, tlie  late  government  seemed 
bnt  little  sttidicus  to  reform,  will  in 
all  probability  be  mitigated  under 
the  present  d}Tiasty.  Industry 
and  arts  will  probably  be  cherished. 
The  tieasurcs  of  literature  which 
.yet  lie  buried  in  subtenaneous  ruins 
may  be  produced  to  light ;  a  pal- 
liated superstition,  and  at  length 
«  rational  piety,  mny  take  place  of 
that  rank  and  foul  coiTuption 
%^luch  has  hitherto  passed  under 
the  name  of  religion ;  and  the  in- 
stitutions about  to  be  introduced 
by  an  active  and  enterprising  go- 
vernment into  this  delightful  coun- 
try, may  be^e  elements  of  that 
02Otal  maturity  in  which  the  vir« 


tues  of  the  inhabitants  may  fieaf 
an  affinity  to  tlie  purity  of  the  at* 
mosphere  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  beauty  of  character  may 
predominate  equally  with  the  sub- 
lime and  attractive  scenery  of  na-^ 
ture :  a  prospect  which  the  philan« 
thropi&t  will  be  pleased  to  cherish, 
and  which,  for  a  moment  at  least, 
shall  console  for  the  successes  of  an 
aggrandized  and  arrogant  enemy* 
The    successes    of  the    British 
navy  during  tlie  last  year,  did  not 
by  any  means  relax  the  attention  of 
government  t«    that  bulwark  o€ 
pur  defence  and  source  of  national 
glory.  .The  wretched  remains  of 
Uie  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  were  closely  blockaded' bj 
lord  CoUingwood  off  Cadiz,  which 
they  had  such  reason   te  regrec 
that,  in  a  moment  of  temerity, 
they  had  lately  ouitted.    Admiral 
Russel  was  employed  in  watching 
the  motions  of  the  Dutch.      Off 
Brest  our  cruisers  were  exercising 
indefatigable    vigilance,  and  dis« 
playing  that  cheerful  activity  in 
their  meritorious  exertions,  to  which 
nothing  could  stimulate  but    the 
service  of  their  country,  and  whieh 
the    idea    of    this   rendered    not 
merely    tolerable    but    attractive. 
The  light  squadron  in  the  Downs 
kept  a  scrutinizing  eye  over  the 
port  of  Boulogne,  from  which  the 
flotilla  of  the  enemy   durst  not 
move  beyopd  the  batteries,,  lest  it 
should  incur  inevitable  destruction. 
From  tlie  North  sea  to  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar  the  enemy  were  slunk 
within  their  harbours,  and  had  the 
mortifying  spectacle    to    see    the 
British  squadrons  perpetually  rid- 
.ing  before  them  in  triumph,  or,  i£ 
driven  off  for  a  short  period  by 
the   power    of   the  elements,    ta 
which  all  human  skill  and  efibrt» 
must  yield,  speedily  returning  tc^ 
their  station  with  renewed  activity* 
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tended  with  some  injury  to  our  but  having  been  got  pff  atid  found 
colonics,  and  considerably  more  to  have  received  no  material  da- 
terror.  Admiral  Cochrane,  who  mage,  was  advancing  again  for  her 
was/>n  the  -windward  station  with  original  destination.  After  a  smart 
a  force  consisting  of  four  sail  of  action  she  was  a  second  time  driven 
the  line  with  frigates,  discovered  for  protection  under  the  batteries, 
the  enemy  near  Barbadoes,  but  in  a  condition  so  completely  shat- 
considered  the  inequality  of  his  tered,  tliat  it  wasjnecessary  almost 
force  to  be  too  great  to  justify  his  immediately  after  the  engagement,, 
hazarding  an  attack  ;  and,  having  which  was  fought  before  thousands 
the  option  in  his  power,  he  waited  of  spectators  on  th^  French  coast, 
for  ^n  accession  of  strength  in  the  to  abandon  and  destroy  her.  From 
island  of  Tortola.  Tlie  ruin  of  the  violence  of  ihe  contest  the 
this  hostile  tieet,  however,  was  at  Constance  herself  was  become  un- 
length  accomplished  by  ihc  fury  manageable  and  at  length  driven 
of  the  elements.  A  gale  of  wind,  on  shore,  where  she  was  taken  pas- 
one  of  the  most  tremendous  ever  session  of  by  the  enemy,  her  crew 
expericnct^d,  separated  the  ships  having  previously  quitted  her, 
of  the  enemy,  of  which  tlie  French  while  that  of  the  Salamander  wat 
admiral's  with  extreme  difficulty  brought  oflF  by  the  Sheldrake  sloop  ; 
and  in  a  most  shattered"  state  reach-  affording  unequivocal  and  trinxn* 
cd  tlie  Havannah.  The  *  J  mpe-  phant  evidence  of  the  capture  of 
tueux  made  for  the  ceast  of  North  the  French  frigate  by  one  of  little 
America,  and  was  followed  into  more  than  half  her  force.  The 
the  bay  of  Cbesapeak  by  his  ma  jes-  commanders  of  both  vessels  "were 
ty's  ships  the  Belleisle  and  Bellona,  killed  in  the  action, 
where  she  ran  ashore,  and  was  burnt  The  capture  of  the  Pomona 
Ky  the  crew  of  the  Melampus.  Of  frigate  of  40  guns  was  another 
the  remaining  vessels  of  the  fleet  instance  of  the  daring  and  success 
two  were  eventually  destroyed  by  attendant  on  British  seamen.  She 
the  English  on  tlie  same  coast,  and  was  at  anchor  about  a  league  fix>m 
the  Castor  was  sappcsed  to  have  Moro  castle  in  the  island  of  Cu* 
foundered  at  sea ;  while  prince  Je-  ba,  and  had  been  reinforced  by 
re  me,  whose  appearance  in  a  British  ten  gun-boats  from  the  Havannah. 
port  was  anticipated  with  confidence  In  this  situation,  and  while  under 
and  rapture,  with  the  good  fortune  a  battery,  landing  specie  with 
which  appears  characteristic  of  his  which  she  had  returned  from  the 
family, anivcdinthe  Veteran, some  Gulf  of  Mexico,  two  English  fn- 
time  in  August,  at  L'Orient.  gates  hove  in  sight  and  immediate-^ 
Capt'.iin  Burrows  of  the  •  Con-  ly  bore  down  towards  the  battery  i 
stance  frigate  was  appointed  to  the  notwithstanding  a  most  dreadful 
command  also  of  a.  sleep  of  war  fire  which  proceeded  from  all  this 
of  16  guns,  sind  a  brig  (*f  14,  off  accumulation  of  hostile  force, 
one  ol  tlie  ports  belonging  to  the  after  a  resistance  of  fifteen  minutes 
enemy,  from  whicli  he  observed  a  the  Pomona  struck  her  colours^ 
large  vessel,  which  proved  after-  two  of  the  gUn-<boats  wei^  blown 
wards  to  be  the  Salamander  of  44  up,  five  were  taken,  and  three 
guns,  attempting  to  make  her  way  driven  on  shore ;  tlie  fort  was 
out.  Being  attacked  by  the  English  afterwards 'silenced;  and  the  cap- 
iiigate,  she  was  diiven  on  shore;  tured  vessel,  haviiig  still  on  board 
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die  greater  part  of  her  Mexican  took  possession  of  them,  In  defiance 
cargo,  consisting  of  money,  plate,  bfthe  mnsquetry  of  soldiers  who 
and  Taluable  articles  of  merchan-  ,  had  actually  been  sent  from  the 
dise,  was  taken  possession  of  and  shore  for  their  d  ifence  i  the  second 
brought  out ;  the  enemy  having  boat  arriving  only  in  time  to  as- 
sustained  a  loss  of  nearly  two  hun-  sistin  conveying  them  ouiof  thehar- 
,  dred  men,  while  that  of  the  £ng-  hour.  This  is  an  achievement  which 
iish  vessels  was  of  little  extent  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  credit, 
consequence.  were  it  not  a'^xertained  that  actions 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  having  the  equally  surprising  have,  in  vari{vas 
commandof  the  Pompceia^d  being  instances,  been  accomplished  in 
sutioced  off  the  cpast  of  Italy,  'our  naval  warfare,  and  that  the  re- 
was  of  eminent  service  to  the  prince  solution  of  a  handful  of  brave  men, 
of  Hesse  Philipstahl  during  the  in  attempting  what  tlie  enemy  had 
siepe  of  Gaeta,  as  well  as  m  re-  deemed  it  impossible  to  perform,  ' 
pairmg,  provisioning,  and  reinfor-  has  often  produced  that  constema- 
cing  that  important  fortress.  A  tion,  that  total  prostration  of  the 
iucce^sful  attack  was  made  by  him  greater  physical  strength  before 
on  the  island  of  Capri  near  Naples ;  the  less,  through  which  events  have 
and  with  the  boats  of  the  Pompee  taken  place  uiat,  after  the  mo- 
he  cut  out  a  vessel  from  one  of  mentot  victory,  have  equally  asto- 
the  enemy's  ports,  notwithstanding  nished  the  conquered  at  their  de- 
her  being  protected  by  a  heavy  feat,  and  the  victors  at  their 
fire  of  musquetry.      In  a  sortie  triumph. 

from  Gaeta,    already   mentioned,        An  action  which  requires    ho- 
concerted  between  himself  and  the  nourable  mention  in  the  catalogue 
commandant  of  that  place,  he  co-  of  illustrious  exertions  by  sea  in 
operated  by  a  detachment  which  the  present  year,  was  performed  by 
penetrated   considerably    mto    the  a  oart  of  the  Jamaica  tleet.  Eleven 
country  on  the  high-road  towards  of  these  vessels  bdng  on  their  pas- 
Naples,  destroyed  6n^  of  the  ene-r  sage,   and    debntute    of    convoy, 
toy's  batteries  and  spiked  its  cnn-  were  attacked  by  u  privateer,  which 
Don;  affording  an  opportunity  to  the  they  beat    off  twice.     Having  re- 
prince  of  Hesse,  by  tiiis  diversion,  ceiveJ  intelligeacc  soon  after,  that 
for  the  destruction  of  certain  works  three    vessels    of   this   description 
of  the  besiegers,   which    was  the  were  in  pursuit  of  them,  they  pro- 
grand  object  of  this  effort. — ^The  vided  for  their  arrival  by  constitu-. 
reputation    of  lord  Cochrane  was  ting  captain  M'Farlan,  it- aster  of 
^  well  sustained  this  year  by  se-  one  of  the  ships,  their  commodore, 
veral  gallant  exploits  made  in  his  and  s^Dding  detachments  of  men 
majesty's   ship  the   Pallas.      The  to  enable  him    to  discharge    the 
Colpoys  hired  brig,*  having  driven  duty    of    that  office    with    effect. 
tHree  Spanish   luggers  under  the  The  privateers  soon  after  arrived, 
b.  tteries   of    Avillos,   proceeded,  and  met  with  that  reception  which 
^notwithstanding  a  heavy  fire  from  they  were  but  little  prepared  to 
them,  to  complete  the  triumph  by  expect    from    merchantmen  ;   and 
bringing  out.  the  vessels.     'For  this  after  about   an  hour's  warm    fir- 
pQrpose  two   boats   were    armed,  ing  they  thought  proper  to  retire 
tberirst  of  which,  with  only  sijc  men,  from  a  conflict  with  those  martial 
1^.                                         ^  §  traders. 
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trader5,  and  left   them  to  pursue 
'  their  course  without  riie  slightest 
farther  attempt  at  molestation. 
,  It    may    be    remembered  that 

the  French  admiral  Linois  had 
some  time  previously  to  the  year 
1806^  found  his  way  with  a  squ;i- 
•  dron  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he 
had  evaded  the  notice  of  our  most 
vigilant  commanders,  and  effected 
depredations  on  the  British  trade 
to  a  very  cons' durable  extent.  His 
successes  were  a  theme  of  exulta- 
tion to  the  enemy,  and  excited 
feelings  of  depression  and  appre- 
hension in  this  country,  such  as  in 
similar  circumstances  will  ever  oc- 
cur in  a  mercantile  community. 
The  Isle  of  France  had  been  the 
grand  dep6t  of  the  plunder  he  had 
collected  in  the  Indian  seas  ; 
whence,  in  different  bottoms,  and 
after  haying  in  .great  measure 
been  converted  into  specie,  it  had 
baen  transferred  to  France.  Thi- 
ther the  admirafs  ship,^  the  Maren- 
go, o£  eighty  guns  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  men  ;  and  the 
Belle  Poule,  of  forty  cighteen- 
pounders  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  were  this  year  steering 
their  course,  having  completed 
theirlevifis  on  British  property,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  splendid 
enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  their  toils. 
These  hopes,  however,  were  fatally 
intercepted  by  sir  John  Warren, 
with  one  of  the  squadrons  which 
bad  been  dispatched  in  pursuit  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte.  Aft;r  a  run- 
ning fire  of  about  three  •  hours 
the  Mirengo  was  obliged  to 
strike,  and  was  speedily  follow- 
ed by  the  Belle  Poule.  lliis 
event,  mortifying  as  it  must  of 
course  have-  been  to  the  French 
admiral^  was  equally  gratifying  to 
the  British  public,  who  could  not 
fell  of  being  highly  pleased  wiili 


this  catastrophe  6f  an  expedition^ 
which  in  its  progress  had  given 
considerable  uneasiness  and  done 
very  material  injury. 

Amidst  its  important  European 
concerns,  the  government  of 
France  was  not  inattentive  to  its 
colonial  dependencies ;  and  sensi- 
ble of  the  expediency  f»;  reinforce- 
ments, a  squadron  of  five  frigates 
and  two  corvettes,  containing 
about  two  thousand  troops,  was 
fitted  out  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  at  Rochfort.  Watching  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  escape^ 
ajid  at  length  finding  what  they 
deciiied  such,  ihey  quitted  the 
harbour.  The  day  after  sir 
Samuel  Hood  was  fortunate  e-^ 
nough  to  fall  in  with  them ;  and 
after  a  chase  of  several  hours,  in 
the  latter  part  of  which  a  very 
heavy  cannonading  took  place, four 
of  the  frigates  struck  to  the  British 
arms.  They  were  remarkably 
fine  vessels,  of  large  dimensions, 
mounting  twenty-eight  eighteen- 
pounders  on  their  main  decks,  and 
containin^7  each  about  G.50  men  in- 
cluding troops ;  full  of  stores, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  prov^ions. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration,  an  important  ex- 
pedition had  been  fitted  out  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  consisting  of 
several  sliips  of  the  line  and  fri- 

fates,  under  the  command  of  sir 
Iome,Popham,  and  a  force  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  men 
under  sir  David  Baird,  destined 
against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
On  the  6th  oi  January,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  swell,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  dangferous,  having 
considerably  abated  along  the  shore 
of  Lepard's  ba)f,  a  successful 
effort  was  made  for  the  landing. 
A  party  of  the  enemy's  sharp 
shooti^rs  hovered  on  the  surround- 
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heights,  and  commanded  the  vance  towards  tfae  en-Tny  was  im- 
ration,  but  without'  effecting  peded  by  a, deep  antl  heavy  sand 
'material  im  pediment  (  by  far  covered  with  underwood.  The 
greateit  misfortune  attending  total  privat'on  of  water,  under  a 
disemliailcatioii  of  the  whole  burning  .un,  wa«  a  circurndtance 
:;'.  nJiich'  was  completed  the  of  peculi.ir  rtOT;Tav;,:iun,  ar.d,  al- 
JJn^  d^y,  bcin^  the  ov«rturning  though  tljL-  m(!^l  conlial  eo-opera- 
iiM  bait  conialning  ihirty-fivB  lion  existed  l>L't^^^L■ll  the  different 
1  of  the  nintty-third  regiment,  departments  (no  txpedititn,  pro- 
ihe  moming  of  the  Sti),  bahly,  having  been  conducted  with 
aimv,  coniisting  of  four  ihnu-  irtore  perfect  coni^eit  of  feeling  and 
i  men,  which,  by  the  difficulty  energy )  from  me  ti  me  of  the  land. 
*e ping  up  any intercourw  with  ing  toihesiirrender  c.f  Cap-  Towtii 
fleet,  had  beer  baicly  able  to  the  JrmciiUies  attendii.^  the  brinj^- 
ilii  ihenecCiiary  supjrfies,  ibrni-,  ing  on  shore  of  provition.i  wri-e 
into  two  brigades,  moved  on  such,  that  a  great  part  of  th;?  army 
aids  Cape  Town,  and,  having  was  in  absiilute  and  extremL  'vant 
■nded  the  Blue  Mouniains  di*-  cf  food.  Ti;rms  fi^rthiasurrenJL'r, 
fred  the  troops  of  die  enemy  ho\vi;ver,  were  oft'ered  on  ihe  ].iirt 
*Ti  up  in  tv.'o  lilies,  in  motion,  of  tli.;  commandant  of  the  ti  wn, 
nticipate  sir  David's  approach,  on  the  \iC.\,  and  a  capitulation 
7  appeared  to  consist  of  about  was  ctfL-cied  en  t'le  10th,  titc  cut- 
thousand  men,  the  greater  works  havijig  b.  en  previously  de- 
.  eavaliT,  with  twenty-three  livered  up.  After  the  action  of 
esofcannon. Asitappearedthal  the  8lh,  gtneral  Jansen  fetirL-d 
'  iiitendcd  to  refuse  their  right  into  the  ira^tiir  oi  t;;>'  country 
;,  and  with  their  left  to  attempt  ft-ith  the  remaindtr  of  Ins  f'-.rips  ; 
ling  the  right  flank  of  the  Bri-  but  pniposaU  ot  pacilicau'on  being 
,  the  arrangements  for  this  oh-  made  to  him  by  sir  1).  Baird,  ihey 
were,  immediately  counteract-  were  speedily  acceded  to,  and  the 
by  sir  David,  whose  means  whole  selilcment  thus  came  ujLder 
this  purpose  were  completed  the  undi'iputed  sov(:c'7nt7  of  bii 
I  celerity  and  order.  The  High-  Britannic  majesty. 
I  brig .ide  now  advanced,  under  The  intcl ;:;;<■;:..-.■  rf  the  cmfire 
■ery  heavy  fire,  with  perfect  of  the  Cape  was  rc^  dved  in  Ivig- 
diness.  The  enemy  maintained  land  with  the  highe?!  satisfiicti;.n  ; 
r  position,  and  received  the  Bri-  and  it  is  an  ai;()n'si.ion  of  such 
fire  with  firmncsi  j  but  the  value  to  (Lis  coun::w,  iliat  it  will 
■jge  of  the  latter,  at  tlie  mo-  probably  be  permar.Ci.ti  ■  united  to 
It  of  charging,  bore  down  all  the  Biiti?;h  dcpenuencits.  usin- 
jsiiioii,  and  forced  die  enemy  ninsic  value  is  very  grc:.t,  a"  it 
precipitate,  n'trcat.  The  loss  consists  of  a  large  territory  favour- 
IV  Dutch  was  slated  at  seven  ed  with  a  most  salubriou-;  climate, 
Jrcd  men  in  killed  and  wound-  and  a  soil  in  the  highest  degree- 
forming  a  striking  contiast  productive.  Its  ftuits  and  wines 
1  that  of  the  English,  whose  loss  arc  of -the  most  exquisite  fi.ivour, 
considerabiy  under  two  hun-  and  of  the  mo'tt  exuberant  plenty  ; 
1.  Tlie  difficulties  of  the  vines  are  seen  gro«i;.g  wild  in  Its' 
ips  were  of  a  most  harassing  woods.  Beef,  mutioii,  and  poul> 
diureuful  kind.  Their  ad-  tiy,  are  of  txtraordinary  ncellmce 
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and  cheapness ;  and  in  the  year 
17^  considerable  quantities  of 
vrheat  were  exported  frcon  it  to  re- 
lieve the' scarcity  then  prevailing 
in  this  country.  The  pi'incipal 
place  in  this  large  settlement  is 
Cape  Townt  which  is  situated  on 
an  elevation  defended  by  three 
fortresses:  on  the  land  side  it  is 
protected  by  several  blockhouses, 
v^hich,  togetherwitli  other  fortifica- 
tions, were  left  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, when  the  Cape  was  de- 
livered op  in  conformity  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  in  a  state  of  ad- 
mirable repair  and  improvement. 
In  a  commercial  and  political  point 
of  view,  this  settlement  is  justly 
described  as  being  of  inestimable 
value,  as  it  may  justly  be  regarded 
a  fialf-way  station  for  our  India 
fleets*  where  they  may  procure 
refreshments  of  every  descriptron 
in  the  greatest  plenty*  and  repair 
the  injuries,  which  may  have  oc- 
curred on  the  voyage,  to  the  ves- 
sels or  the  health  of  their  men : 
two  fleets  have  been  actually  seen 
at  one  time  in  its  bays,  breaking 
the  tedium  of  an  immense  progress 
over  the  ocean,  enjoying  the  balmy 
aimaosphere,  aiKl  rejoicinc;  in  the 
freshening  bloom  and  jpealthful 
luxuriance  of  its  innumerable  pro- 
ductionsr  Among  its  political  ad- 
'  vantages  may  be  regarded  its 
situation  with  respect  to  the  Mauri- 
tius that  grand  dep6t  of  tlie 
French,  in  time  of  war,  for  all  their 
means  of  molestation  in  these  di-v 
stant  regions,    against  which  the' 

I  possession  of  the  Cape  must  faci- 
itate  any  expedition*  and  must  at 
all  events  palliate  an  annoyance 
which  has  frequently  been  so  for- 
midable.. Those  who  by  general  . 
consent  are  qualified  to  give 'an 
opmion  on  the  value  of  this  acqui« 
sition,  have  stated  it,  for  the  reasons 
above  gives>  among  others,  to  be 


of  the  most.distinguidied  utilirf; 
and  it  is  well  l^own  that  the  no« 
ble  lord, by  whom,  during  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration*  the  department  of 
India  affairs  was  conducted,  was 
so  impressed  with  the  value  of  this 
settlement,  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
at  pronouncing,  that  the  minister 
who  should  advise  his  majesty  ta 
the  cession  of  it  would  deserve  to 
lose  his  head. 

The  captiire  of  the  Cape  gave 
ris(*  to  another  expedition*  which 
well  deserves  also  some  particular 
notice.  The  new  settlement  being 
deemed  perfectly  secure,  not  only 
in  tlie  liberal  and  conciliating  cha- 
racter of  its  government  but  in 
positive  strength,  whigli  no  orgalitz- 
ed  force  of  the  recent  establish- 
ment remained  to  oppose,  an  at- 
tack was  meditated  from  it  on  the 
Spanish  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  South  America ;  an4  a  detach- 
ment from  the  forces  at  the  Cape, 
it  was  thought,  might  be  spared 
sufficient  for  the  enterprise.  The 
squadron  destined  for  this  service 
conveyed  about  eleven  hundred 
troops,  and  arrived  off  Cape  St. 
Mary  on  the  6ih  of  June.  It  was 
a  question  of  consequence  whether 
Monte  Video  or  Buenos  Ayre» 
sliDuld  be  the  place  of  attack,  which, 
after  much  discussion,  was  carried 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  On  the 
25th  they  were  all  disembarked 
without  the  slightest  opposition^ 
and  on  the  26tb  the  enemy  were 
still  stationed  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
about  two  miles  distant,'  with  the 
village  of  Reduction  beneatk 
them*  from  which  situation  they 
had  observed  the  landing  on  the 
preceding  da^.  Their  right  flank 
was  protected  hy  the  village,  and 
their  force  appeared  to  consist  of 
about  two  thousand  men*  principal- 
ly of  cavalry,  and  of  eight  field- 
piecesb      Gener^  Beresferd*  who 
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commanded  the  British  fprce^  be- 
gan to  move  against  the  enemy 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  bottom  of  the  heights 
vas  soon  reached  by  tliem,  when 
the  Spanish  army  quitted  precipi- 
tately the  brow  of  the  hill,  which 
was  rapidly  ascended  by  the  as- 
sailantSy  who  by  a  brisk  lire  of 
musquetry  produced  the  flight  of 
the  enemy  on  all  sides,  leaving 
four  field-pieces  and  one  tumbril 
behind  them.  In  their  flight  to- 
wards the  town  they  took  care  tode- 

'  stroy  the  bridge  over  the  river  Chiu- 
lo  which  led  to  the  city,  through 
which  they  immediately  passed 
into  the  mterior  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  by  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
all  the  British  troops  had  arrived 
over  the  river :  upon  this  general 
Beresford  proceeded  towards  the 
city,  and  a  capitulation  was  in  a 
very  short  time  proposed  and  ac- 
ceded to. 

Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  time  of 
its  capture,  possessed  in  its  treasury 
and  warehouses  a  large  quantity 
of  specie  and  valuable  merchan- 
dise, belonging  to  the  public  com- 
panies or  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
which  was  reasonably  deemed  fair 
booty  to  the  conquerors,  and  a 
great  part  of  which,  to  the  amount 

.  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars, 
Was  almost  immediately  embarked 
in  the  Narcissus,  and  dispatched, 
^ith  intelligence  of  the  success  of 
the  expedition,  to  England.  Two 
hundred  thousand  Hollars  remained 
in  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  pro- 
pcity  in  the  public  dep6ts  was 
*«timated  to  amount  to  two  or 
three  millions. 

The  proceedings  of  sir  Home 
Popham  and  general  Beresford, 
^o  in  this  enterprise  acted  with 
a  union  of  sentiment  which  does 
n«t  seem  to  have  experienced  the 
•lightest  interruption,   and  which 


should  be  regarded  as  a  model  by 
all   engaged  in  joint    commands, 
were  attended  with  a  sense  of  ho- 
nour and  equity  highly  gratifying 
to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen.  Dis- 
daining that  line  of  conduct  for 
which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  British 
name,  precedents  were  afforded  in 
the    commencement  of    the  first 
French  war,  by  men  now  covered 
with  public  honours,  whose  love  of 
wealth  so  far  prevailed  over  the 
noblest  ieelfngs  as  to  lead  them  to 
revive,  in  a  great  degree,  the  sy- 
steniatic    pillage,    the    "  crudehm 
hasiam^^  of  antiquity,   their  trans- 
actions  with    the    inhabitants    of 
the  conquered  country  were  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  justice  and 
liberality.      Private  property  was 
held  sacred  by  them.     That  part 
of  the  shipping  in  the  river  which 
consisted  of  coasting  vessels  freight- 
ed   with    merchandise    belonging 
to     individual     proprietors,     and 
which  was  supposed  worth  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  was 
delivered  up  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous and  honourable  correctness. 
Besides  this  security  of  private  pro- 
perty, guarantied  in  the  capitula- 
tion, and  by  a  proclamation  which 
speedily  followed,  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  was  allowed  to  the  inha- 
bitants according  to  its  established 
modes,  the  possession  of  their  civil 
rights  and   immunities,   and  their 
forms  of.municipal  and  judicial  ad- 
ministration we  re  continued ;  heavy 
duties  were  taken  off,  or  mitigated  ; 
a  free  trade  was  granted  to  them  as 
it  was  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Trinidad,  whose   happiness   under 
his  Britannic  majesty's  government 
was  held  forth  as    an  example  of 
what  might  result  to  his  new  sub- 
jects of  Buenos  Ayres : — all  were 
invited   to  join   in  promoting  the 
public     order     and      tranquillity, 
which  the  troops   were  in  i\o  in- 
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stance  stiflfered  to  molest ;  2nd  the 
grand  object  of  the  new  possessors 
appeared  to  be,  t(  create  that  happy 
sUite  of  the  pubnc  feeling,  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  i^overnment,  v/hich 
mighr  sup  rst'de  all  txercise  of  vio- 
lence, and  which  would  flow  from 
mild  authority,  and  lead  to  willing 
obedience. 

From  this  review  of  the  events 
of  the  war  in  which  Great  Brit^i'rr 
vas  particularly  engaged,  it  will 
appear  that  the  bravery  of  its  sea- 
men nr.d  officers  was  never  superi- 
or, and  does  not  seem  capable  of 
ben.g  exceeded  in  future  times  ; — 
one  generation  of  heroes  moves  oJF 
the  stage  of  public  life  only  to  be 
followed  by  another,  tlie  same  in 
ardor,  the  same  in  talents,  but  not 
always  the  same  in  the  opporuu 
Tiities  eTijoyed  by  them  of  mor- 
tifying the  pride  and  impairing 
the  reso^irces  of  the  enemv.  The 
scene  of  combat  uniformly  proves 
the  theatre  of  L^lory;  and  whenever 
tlie  enemy  will  supply  a  Traf-ili:!:ar, 
the  British  navy  will  be  certain  to 
display  a  Nelson.  To  the  plains  of 
Maida  the  patriot  will  turn  his  eye 
with  feelings  similar  to  those  which 
he  experiences  .on  tl^e  view  of  the 
maritime  successes  of  his  countrj'- 
men,  enhai;ced,  perhaps,  some- 
what>  by  the  circumstance,  that, 


while  our  naval  pre-eminence  is  as 
fr.lly  allowtJ'as  it  is  obvious,  tlie 
victory    of    sir   John    Stuait   was 
gained  en  an  element  on  v%hich  the 
French  admit  of  no   superior,    or 
even  equal.     In  this  contest,  how- 
ever, though  they   projuced  their 
choicest  troops,  their  ablest  generals; 
and  were  of  far  superior  numbers, 
they  were  subdued  under  the  enerey 
of  British  heroism,  and  fled  from  the 
shock  of  battle  with  precipitation 
jtnd  dismay.     To   the   expeditions 
of  the  year  he  will  look,  as  having; 
procured  an  addition  to  the   Bn- 
tisli  empire  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance to  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  its  commerce  and  the  annoyance 
of  the  enemy,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  enterprises   pregnant  with 
consequences    of  unspeakable   be- 
.nefit  to  this   country,  and    which 
may  moi*e  than  counterbalance  the 
advantages   obtained   by    our    in- 
satiable rival  by  his  destruction  of 
the  balance   of  Europe.      In    the 
British  successes  he  will,  in  short, 
see  the  illustration  of  national   re- 
nown, tlie   security   of  trade,   the 
acquisition   of  extensive  territc^ry, 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  enemv, 
shut  up  and  barred  within  all   his 
ports  ;  or,   if^  escaping    from    im- 
prisonment, .  pursued    to    his     de» 
siruttion. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  IX. 

Conduct  of  Prussia — VcrsatUUy  avd  Selfishness  of  its  Policy — Its  Oc* 
cufmtion  of  Hanover — Ifar  bettvcen  Prussia  ana  England — Disgust  of 
the  Prussian  Pe^yple  and  jirmy  with  their  Govern  fucnt — Prohibition  ly 
that  Governwcnt  of  Political  Discission — Cishiering  of  Officers  for  ^ 
their  Strictures  on  Public  A^ffabs — JFar  betwevn  Siveden  and  Prussia  — 
Cimduct  of  Hussid— Capture  ofCattaro  from  the  jiustrians  by  a  Russijn 
Force -^  Doubt  Jul  Stale  (f  France  and  Austria — Detention  of  Brcainnu 
and  the  Jiusti  tan  Prisoners — Reforms  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  — Jp* 
pointment  of  the  Archduke  Charles  to  the  supreme  Regulation  of  the 
Military  Department — His  Punishment  of  the  Defaulters  in  the  late 
Camtioign — Extent  and  Importance  of  his  Arrangements — French  Troops 
in  (Armany — Austria,  unable  with  all  her  Exertions  to  struggle  tritft 
France,  is  obliged  to  abdicate  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Germany  —  Fede^ 
rations  of  the  wiine — Act  of  Abdication— Consequences  of  these  Changes. 

THE  conduct  of  Prussia   to-  equivocation,    the    odious  rivalry 
wards  the  close  of  the  preced-  and  selfish  rapacity  of  Prussian  f  o- 
ingyear  had  baffled  the  hopes  of  lie)',  became  the  theme  of  universal 
all  \vho  ardently  wished  a  check  invective;  and  circumstances  took 
should  finally  be  imposed  on  the  place  which  convinced'  those  who 
ambition  and  usurpations  of  France,  remained  unconvinced  before,  that 
The  rivalship  between  Austria  aild  ,  she  had  been  guided  in  her  con- 
Prussia  in  ordinary  circuiji.stances,  duct  by  motives  of  the  most  un- 
might  well    be   supposed  to  pre-  worthy  character.      On  the  27th 
dude  cordial   co-operaiion  ;  but  a  of  January,    a   proclamation  was 
common  participation    of  dantjer  published  by  the  king;  of  Prussia  to 
ViU  frequently  banish  mutual  jea-  the    inhabitants    of  Hanover,    in 
lousies  and  soften    disgusts,    and  which  it  was  observed,  that,  since 
produce  a  union  sufficiently   firm,  the  events  which  terminated  in  the 
for  a  time,  and  capable  of  repress-  peace  of  Presburp;,  the  only  means 
ing    a    common    adversary,     al-  of  preserving  that   country  from 
though  afterwards  the  ancient  feuds  •  die  flames  of  war  consisted  in  form- 
are  revived,   and  found  to    have  ing  a  convention  with  the  Frenck 
teen  suspended  only,  and  not  an-  emperor,  by   which   the  stater  of 
nihilated. — Such,  it    was    hoped,  his  Britannic  majesty  in  Germany 
niight  have    been  the  case    with  were   to   be  wholly  occupied  and 
respect  to  the  two  great  powers,  governed   by   l^russia,  till   peace ; 
Austria  and  Prussia ;  ^nd    many  and    all   the    authorities   cf   that 
indications  seemed  to  be  given  by  country     were    called    uf5on     to 
Ac  latter  of  a  strong  propensity,  conform  to  the  dispositions  made 
sometimes,  it  was  thought,  of  a  for  this   purpose;    and    to    yield 
stroup  determination,  to  join   the  submission  to   the  civil  and   mili- 
coalition.     In  a  short  time,  how^  tary  administration    as   appointed 
*ver,  such  was  the  progress  of  Bo*     in    the  person    of  general    Kcck- 
naparte  that  the  last  spark  of  hope  nert  and  tlie  commissioners  choseij 
relating  to  this  concert  was  extin-  by  him.     On  tliis  suoject  a   nore 
guished,   while  the  versatility  and  was    presented    on    the    17th    of 
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March,  by  Mr.  secretary  Fox,  to 
bnron    Jacobi,    which    states    the 
great  anxiety  of  his  majesty  at  the* 
maaner  in  which   possession   ha(i 
been  taken  of  the  electorate  by  the 
Prussian  troops,  and  that,  certainly, 
,  foi  any  avowed  purpose  of  its  oc- 
cupation,   the    subversion    of    its 
pivil  administration  could  not  by 
any  means  be  requisite.     The  ho- 
nour ot  his  Prussian  majesty  re- 
quired his  most  clear  and  decided 
declaration,  before  all  Europe,  of 
the  occupation  being  intended  only 
to  be  temporary  ;  and  his  majesty 
desired   to  be  equally    explicit  to 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes,  if  indeed 
any  such  had  b?en  eutertained  by 
the  court  of  Berlin,  that  any  con- 
venience of  political  arranjiement, 
much  less  any  offer  of  equivalent 
or    indemnity,    could    induce    his 
majesty  so  far  to  ioVgct  what  was 
due  to  his  le;T'-'nia:e  rights,  as  well 
as  to  the  fidelity  and  attachment 
of  his  Hanoverian   subjects,  as  to 
consent   to  tlie  alienation  of  the 
electorate.  Whatever  cessions  might 
be  cnntemplatcd  to   France,  they 
could   be  no   justification    of   the 
taking  of  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
'tain's    lawful   inheritance    by    his 
Prussian  majesty,  who  will  rather. 
It  is  added,  follow  the  honourable 
dictates  of  his  own  heart,  and  not 
have  recourse  to  so  dreadful    an 
example  ^s  this  conduct  would  ex- 
hibit to  ^11  Europe.      Soon  after 
this,  however,  his  Prussian  majesty 
th»5ught  proper  to  drop  the  slight 
veil  with  which  he  had  so  ineffec- 
tually atten^pted  the  concealment 
of  his  real  designs  on  the  electo- 
rate, by  publishing,  on  the  first  of 
April,    a  proclamation, '  in   which 
he  states  the  conclusion  of  a  con- 
vention  between  himself  and  the 
French  emperor,  for  the  exchange 
of  Hanover  in  return  for    three 
provinces  of  his  monarchy:  and, 
6 


as  the  Hanoverian  states  were  pot, 
sessed  by  France  in  right  of  con* 

?[uest,  he  declares  that  the  right- 
ul  possession  of  the  electoral  states 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick  situated 
in  Germany,  had  passed  over  to 
him  in  return  for  the  above  cession 
on  hif  part,  and  that  they  were 
now  subjected  only  to  his  power  ; 
that  thenceforth  their  government 
would  be  administered  in  his  name 
alone,  and  ,  under  his  supreme 
authority.  The  ports  of  die  North 
Sea,  and  rivers  running  into  the 
same,  were  also  to  be  ^ut  aeainst 
the  English  trade  and  navigation. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  mini-* 
sters  of  the  neutral   powers  were 
informed  that  measures  had  beetx 
taken  for  '  blockading    the   rivers 
Ems,  Weser,  Elbe  and  Trave ;  and 
a  message  was  sent  to  both  houses 
of  parliament,  stating  the  termina- 
tion bf  friendly  intercourse  between 
Prussia  ^nd     Great    BriUiin,     in 
consequence  of  tliose  aggressions 
which   it   was   ihi possible    for   his 
majesty  to  pass  unnoticed,  without 
violating  his  first  duty  to  his  peo<i 
pie.     An  order  was  issued  for  tlie 
seizure  and  detention  of  all  vessels 
found    navigating  under  Prussian 
colours.      The     greatest    activity 
was    immediately    manifested    by 
all  the  British  cruizers,    and   the 
hai"bours  of  the  island  were  speedi«» 
ly  crowded  with  captured  vessels. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the 
subjects  of  Prussia  were  well  aware 
of  this  abject  degradation  in  which 
they  had  been  mvolved  by  their 
government;  and  the  disaffection' 
and  discontents  which  ensued  were 
natural  to  the  occasion.     Ezpres- 
fcions  of  loyal  and  devout  attach- 
ment   were    suspended.     Conver-* 
sations  in  public  assumed  a  tone 
of  animated  comment  upon  public 
measures  which  had  rarely  been 
employe^.    ]V{en  pf  ranlc  and  sta- 
tion 
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lion  dqilored  the  shade  which  had  this  view  the  terYiCory  of  Lauen- 

becii  thrown  over  the  character  of  burg,  which  belongs  i6  the  electo- 

their  country.     The  military  en-  rate,  had  been  occupied  by  him: 

tered  into  the  general  fi'eUng  with^  mod   when  the  viete    of   Prussia 

peculiar  ardour  :  ih's  feeling  was  against  this  dependency  were  fully 

in  s^xne  instances   almost    roused  un^lded^  he  manifested  every  dis- 

to  phrensy,  and,  if  probable  reports  position  of  hdstility  to  her  preten- 

majr  be  credited,    the    attendants  sion'^ ;    and»  although    obliged  to 

and  relations  of  Majesty  itself  were  evacuate  I^auenbur?   by    the  su« 

daiing  enough   in  the  royal'  pre-  periority    of   tlie    Prussian   U  ce, 

scnce  to  give  intimations  of  their  when   threatened    with    u.e    m(  st 

disgusts.     This  spirit  of  high  dis-  active    and    dangerous    hostiiitiet 

daiiif  dangerous  in    any    gcvem-  against  his  Pomeranian  states,  he 

ment,  and  particularly  in   a  mili«  exerted  himself  w  ith  the  utmost  as* 

tary  one,  when  those  who  are  de-  siduity  to  prepare  for  tlieir  defence, 

stined  for  the  support  of  despotism  co-0|>erated  in  the  blockade  of  the 

feel  a  stronger    aisposition  to  re-  ports  of  Prussia,  and  wanted  lio- 

monstTate     than     to     obey,    was  thing  but  more  e/Hcient  means  t<» 

thought  not  unwortliy  the  notice  of  punish  her  selfish   and  pernicious 

power.      Several  of   the   military  policy  a&  it  meii ted.     The  circum- 

officers  of  the  staflF  were  not  only  stances,  however,  of  the    political 

reprmanded,  but  cashiered,  fbr  the  relations  of  tliese  powers  were  of 

freedom  with  which  they  had  ex-  so  singular  and  varying  a  nature^ 

pre«-sed  themselves  on  political  to-  in  the  <:ourse  of  the  year,  that  these 

f  ics ;  and  a  proclamation  was  pub-  hostile  demonstrations,  threatening 

liiied,   prohibiting   the    discussion  as  they  were  for  a  time,  were  at* 

of  the  proceedings  of  government :  tended  with  no  important    conse* 

n:easiir«*s  whit  h  checked  the  ebul-  quences. 

litiori  cf  popular  feeling,  but  con-  The  Russian  forces,  after  their 


^ing  of  JSweden   the    conduct    of  still  kept    up 

Prussia  was  en.ually  exceptionable  ment,  or  rather    indeed  consider* 

as  to  her  own  subjects,  and  he  felt  ably     increased     by    new    levies, 

pot  that  restraint  in  t}>e  expression  The  idea  of  prosecuting  the  was 

of  his  disgust  which  was  experien-  seemed  by  no  means   abandoned 

ced  by  them.  The  conduct  of  this  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and 

prince  may  be  regarded  as  forming  the  hop?  seemed  to  be  entertained 

a  striking  and  laudable  contrast  to  by-  him  of  a  renewed  opportunity 

ih.tt  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  which  for  retrieving   the  affairs    of  the 

inspired  him   with  sentiments    of  allies,  and  enecting  the  deliverance 

extreme    irritation  and   aversion  f  of  Europe.     In  the  mean  t'me  he 

and,  agreeably  to  ''authority  which  was  not  inactive  in  tliat  field  which 

can  easily  be  credited,  led  him  to  w^s  still  open  to  his  exertions.     By 

apply  epithets  of  no  qualified  in-  the  treaty  of  Presbure,  the  Vcne- 

di^aticn. .    In  conformity  to  tlie  tiar  territories    which    had    been 

treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Rus-  ceded  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of 

fia,  and  himself,  he  had  united  with  Lunevillc,  together  with   part   of 

them  for   the    protection    of   the  Istria  and   Dalmatia,  were  to  be 

electorate  against  France.     With  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Italyt  as 

also 
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nouths  cf  the  Cattaro. 

cnnstilHte  a    position 

.di-iatic,  ol'eitraorilinurjr  occasion  with  e3::ienie  energy,  ai 

Bt  the    various    inter-  -to  insist  most  p«;ri:mptorily  on  t 

rivers,  and  oiher  pe-  fiilGlmeht  of  the  treaty  of    Pr- 

cumstances      atteiiilinf;  burg,  and  nn  the  delivery  of  C; 

on,  it  is  capable  ofiJe-  tarn,  not  thrnu^h  the  medium 

i.    very    small 'number  its  present    Russian  posstzssor,  b 

gainst  a  very  superior  by  the  Austrians  themselves,  fro 

officer  who  comin^indsd  whose    hands    alone    the    Frem 

'5    was   general    Briuiy,  shonld  receive  it.  Russia,  howev« 

^ed  but  a  small  number  retained  her  conquest  amidst  all  i. 

—according  to  the  Aus-  discussions  and  irritation  to  whi 

menli  not     more    than  it  j^ave  rise,  and  until  towards  t 

1.     The  time  for  deliver-  conclusion    of  the  year,    when 

lad  ejcpired,  and  never-  larger  theatre  was  opened  for  h 

remained    still    in    the  esfrtions,  and  the  circumstances 

!ie  Austrian  command-  Albania  (which,  yet,  after  its  o 

in  ofHcer  in  the  Russian  glnul  seizure,  afforded  no  event 

ether  instructed  by  his  considerable  coiiseqnertc^)  forni' 

t,  or  acting   from  the  the  principal  object  of  her  atle 

I  of  his  own  mind  with  tron  and  hostility. 

the  importance  of  the  The  disgust  occasioned  in  t 

appeared     before    the  French  cabinet   by  the    surrend 

sunimoned  it  to  surren-  of  Cattaro,  was  connected  with  t 

expedition  was  conduct-  refusal    of  Austria    to   permit 

imptitude  and  decision;  passage  through,  its  territory  in 

the  suddenness  of  his  Ualmatia,   the    reason    fur  whi< 

,  the  inefficucy  of  the  refusal    was    stated     to     be,    th 

IT  a  disposition  on  the  tlie  Russians  would  etpfct,  in  co 

governor  to  aceommo-  sequence    of    such  an    advantaj 

ecent  ally,  rather  than  granted    to    the    Fi-ench,    simil 

his  inasier,  with  so  vain-  f.icilities,  and  the  hereditary  stat 

ion,  the  Russian  office.r  would  be  exposed  to  those  inco 

;eded,  and  the  summims  veniences  which  never  fail  16  : 

d  without  delay.     The  tend  the  march  of  large  bodies 

vith  which  the  French  armed  men  in  anj  country.     The 

ince  weic  circumvented  two  causes  of  disgust  led   to  t 

ny  whorti  they  had  af-  deteniion     of    Brannair    by    t 

espisc  ss  destitute  of  the  Fiench.     The  Austrian  prisoni 

in  of  skill  or  stratagem,  also,  who  had  not  already  retui 

lall  triumph  to  the  court  cd  to  theM-  own  country,  w»re  ( 
urg,   little  less  perhaps,    dered    to    halt    and    go    back 

arose  from  the  impor-  France.     Such  were  the  unsettl 

:>  acquisition  itself.     On  relations    between     France     ai 

a^id,  intelligence  of  this  Austria    for    a  long   I'me:    an 

received  by  the  cabinet  considering  the   distress   and    k 

luilleries  whh  all  tliiite  which  Austria  had  experienced 

of  chagrin    and    rage  tlie  late,_  campaign,  it  ^  was  gra 

tit  naturally  beeipected.  fying  to  see  Oiat-she  thought  hi 
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self  strong  enough  to  refuse  any 
demand  and  resist  any  pretension 
of  the  coriqueror.  Opposition, 
however  slight,  excited  gleaips  of 
hope,  ihat  the  emperor  might  yet 
recover  in  time  some  means  of  ef- 
fectual resistance;  a  hope  which 
^Qis,  also,  somewhat  encouraged 
by  the  appointment  of  the  arch- 
duke pharles  to  the  chief  command 
of  all  the  forces  of  hrs  empire,  with 
full  power  to  effect  such  reform  in 
the  state  of  the  armies  as  the  crisis 
ofthetimrs  called  for.  Thedefnul- 
ters  in  the  late  miserable  campaign 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  m;mv  of 
them  received  that  'punishment 
which  their  treachery  or  cowardice 
fully  merited.  One  general  was  shot 
for  his  conduct  at^  Uim.  Neglect 
'of  duty,  arising  from  no  mean  or  cri- 
injnal  intentions,  was  far  from  being 
passed  unnoticed.  The  prince  of 
Au'esburg,  by  whose  neglect  and 
folly  the  bridge  of  Vienna,  which 
he  had  been  ordered  to  bum  dow*n, 
was  left  standing,  was  sentenced  to 
an  imprisonment  often  years. 

Innumerable  were  the  courts 
martial  held,  by  order  of  the  arch- 
duke, in  his  new  and  distinguished 
situation;  and  in  many  ca^es,' 
where  no  higher  punisliment  was 
required,  a  aismissal  from  the  ser- 
vice was  the  result.  Those  officers, 
also,  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
had  become  i.i firm, were  suspersed- 
^  on  respectable  establishments  ; 
and  in  the  room  of  men  who  had 
shown  themselves  in  the  crisis  of 
danger  totally  incompetent  to  af- 
ford their  country  protection,  were 
substituted  others  of  high  honour, 
vigorous  activity,  and  alert  obedi- 
ence. The  judgment  and  energy 
displayed  by  the  emperor's  brother 
m  the  daties  of  bis  department 
were  such  as  did  honour  to  his 
appointment.  He  dismissed  all 
foreigners  who    held   commands 


in  the  Austrian  armies.  Me  was 
convinced  that  a  nation  will  ever 
be  best  protected  by  its  own  chil- 
dren. In  pursuance  of  tliis  last 
idea,  the  institution  of  vpluntary 
corps  was  adopted ;  and  ii:  the 
capital,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
hereditary  states,  vast  numbel's 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  honour  and 
patviotisai,  and  formed  the  rise  Ives 
into  armed  associititins,  read)  nit 
their  country's  call  to-  fly  to  her 
assistance.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  facilitate  the  means  of  re- 
cruiting, and  tilling  up  the  differ- 
ent battalions  in  the  service  to 
their  correct  (Complement,  as  well 
as  for  increasing  the  number  already 
on  the  establishment.  The  former 
system  ot  military  regulations  was 
succeeded  by  a  new  code,  calcu- 
lated to  introduce  simplicity  and 
dispatch :  and  in  few  cases  ha's  so 
general  and  valuable  a  change 
been  effected  in  the  military '  ar- 
rangements of  a  country  as  in  this 
instance  wa^  accomplished. 

These  regulations  w^ere  certainly 
not  unnoiicei  by  Bonaparte;  but^ 
in  the  existing  circumstances  of 
Europe,  the  reinforceniei^ts  of  the 
Austrian  armies  could  not  certainly 
be.  construed  into  any  deviation 
from  even  the  spirit  of  treaties. 
With  Russia,  in  vast  force  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland,  Prussia  upon 
the  full  war  establishment,  and 
Bonaparte  himself  covering  Ger- 
many with  his  battalions,  the  jus*' 
tification  of  this  increase  was  too 
obvious  to  admit  of  reasonable  ex- 
ception, and  the  captious  vigilance 
of  Napoleon  could  not  pretend 
that  it  was  not  a  measure  of  vin« 
dicable  and  essential  policy.  In 
the  situation  however  in  which 
Bonaparte  at  present  was,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
progress  of  political  change.  After 
withdrawmg  from/Bohemia  and 
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Moravia  he  had  concentrated  his 
army.     To  this  formidable  engine 
he  was  indebted  for  all  his  politi- 
cal as  well  as  military  distinction^ 
and  he  was  determined  to  keep  it 
in  that  commanding  situation^  by 
which  he  might  not  only  secure 
what  he  had  gained,  but  complete 
the  yet  undeveloped  plans  of  his 
ambition.     In  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many he  fixed  its  station  :  hence,  if 
any  blush  of  shame  for  her  degra^ 
'  dation  should  kindle  on  the  cheek 
of  Prussia;  if  Austria  should  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  that  depres- 
sion wherein   she  ^had  been  plun- 
ged, in  which,  however,  amidst  all 
her  losses,  she  had  preserved  her 
honour;    if  in   the  territories  of 
either  power  the  emperor  of  Russia 
should    see    reason    to    expect  a 
theatre  for  those  formidable  hos- 
tilities which  he  wanted  only  an 
opportunity  for  displaying ; — from 
this  commanding  eminence  Bona- 
parte could  discern  and  anticipate 
their  movements.     Here  he  could 
exercise  his  eagle  eye,    and    was 
ready  to  crush  with  his  talons  the 
first  offspring  of  the  hostile  mind. 
But  Austria,  with  all  her  exertions, 
was  little  inclined  to  engage  again 
in  the  contest ;  and  although  not 
calmly  contented  with  her  situa- 
tion, slie  felt  it  preferable  to  irre- 
trievable ruin.      She  seemed   in- 
deed destined  to  verify  the  declara- 
tion of  Bonaparte, — that,    in    his 
^arrangements    with    that    power, 
posterity  would  never  be  able  to 
reproach  him  with  the   want  of 
foresight ;  and,  having  not  reached 
the  ultimate  point  of  herdepression 
by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  she  was 
afterwards  induced  or  compelled 
tQ  sign  an  abdication  of  her  German 
imperial   title.     In  tlie  month  of 
August  tliis  abdication  took  place. 
In  a  proclamation  by  the  emperor 
of  this  date,  he  $tated»  that,  even 


had  the  slightest  hope  remained 
after  the  treaty    of  Presburg  g£ 
such  an   alteration  of  aHaxrs,  as 
might  have  permitted  the  execu- 
tion of  his  various  imperial  duties, 
the  convention  lately   ratified  (at 
Paris,  relative  to  the  separation  of 
several   considerable  states  of  the 
empire,  and  their  peculiar  confe- 
deration, would  have  utterly  and 
for  ever  extinguished  it.    His  prin- 
ciples and  duty  therefore  required 
or  him  the  abdication  of  a  crown 
which    was  valued  by  him  only 
while  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  German  states,  and  could  per- 
.  form  the  duties  which  were  con- 
nected witli  it.     But  the  charge  of 
chief  of  the   empire  having  ceas- 
ed by  this  new  confederation,  the 
ties   by  which  he   was    attached 
to   the   states  of   Germany  were 
completely    dissolved.      He    was 
acquitted  of  his  obligations ;  he  re^ 
signed  the  imperial  crown  :  and  he 
absolved  all  the  electors,  princes, 
states  and    magistrates,    from  all 
those  obligations    by  which   they 
had  been  united  to  himself  by  the 
laws  of  the  Germanic  constitution* 
The  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
to  which  his  imperial  majesty  re* 
ferred  in  this  curious  and  humi- 
liating document,  was  ratified  on 
the  12th  of  July.    This  important- 
paper,  which  by  a  few  lines  of  the 
pen,  supported,  however,  by  the 
power  of  the  sword,  subverted  the 
comphcated  establishment  of  ages, 
commence^   with    observing    that 
their,  majesties  tlie  emperor  of  the 
French,  and  the  kings  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemburg,  the  archchancel* 
lor,  the  elector  of  Baden,  the  duke 
of  Berg,  (the  emperor*s  brother-in- 
law    Murat,)    together   with    the 
landgrave    of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
and  various  other  princes,  dukes 
and  counts,  whose  names  are  enu« 
merated,  b^ing  desirous  to  secure 

the 
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dc  peace  of  Southern  Germany, 
which  eiperience  had  long  since 
proved  coald  derive  no  guarantee 
from  the  existing  constitution^  had 
appointed  certain  plenipotentiaries 
to  effect  arrangements,  from  "which 
this  guarantee  would  naturally  and 
decidedly  result.  In  consequence 
of  the  dispositions  which  they  had 
agreed  on,  and  which  were  ra- 
tified, the  states  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  were  to  be  for  ever  se- 
parated from  the  Germanic  body, 
and  united  by  a  particular  act, 
called  the  Confederated  States  of 
the  Empire.  The  affairs  of  this 
confederation  wjere  to  be  discussed 
in  a  congress  which'  should  sit  at 
Frankfort,  divided  into  two  col- 
leges, respectively  of  kings  and 
princes,  where  all  disputes  should 
be  settled  that  might  arise  among 
the  members,  who  could  in  no  case 
enter  into  the  service  of  any  other 
power  than  the  confederation,  nor 
alienate  to  any  other  power  their 
sovereignty  or  territory.  The  elec- 
tor archchancellor  was  to  preside 
in  this  congress  under  the  title  of 
prince  primate,  having  the  city  and 
territory  of  Frankfort  under  his 
complete  sovereignty,  and  .on  the 
demise  of  any  prince  primate  the 
right  of  naming  a  successor  should 
attach  to  the  emperor  of  France, 
who  was  to  be  proclaiined  protec- 
tor of  the  confiederation.  Various 
cessions  smd  exchanges  between  the 
«veral  members  of  the  federation 
are  specified,  and  very  consider- 
able additions  of  territory  were 
made  to  many  of  them,  to  which 
they  had  no  other  right  than  what 
arose  from  the  pow^r  of  the  union. 
With  respect  to  each  member,  the 
limits  are  minutely  set  down  of  his 
territory  and  authority,  in  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  imperial 
knightdoms  in  each  state  is  includ- 
^    In  the  event  of  a  continental 


war,  which  should  involve  either 
the  emperor  of  France  or  any  in- 
dividual of  the  union,  all  pa'iries 
should  make  a  common  cause,  and, 
in  case  of  preparations  for  war 
against  one  of  the  parties,  his  mini- 
ster should  be  authorised  to  de- 
mand of  the  congress  a  general 
arming  of  the  confederation.  The  * 
congress  should  regulate  the  pro- 
portion of  assistance  to  the  emer- 
gency of  the  case,  and  the  sum- 
mons of  the  emperor  to  the  parties 
should  be  the  signal  for  their  taking 
the  field. 

The  tallen  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  thus  stripped  of  its  ho- 
nours, and  compeUei  to  shelter  its 
most  distinguished  title  of  empe- 
ror in  its  hereditary  states,  where, 
as  if  by  a  prophetic  anticipatior^  it 
had  secured  an  asylum,  presents 
an  impressive  picture  to  the  ima- 
gination. It  was  a  spectacle^^of 
no  common  interest,  to  obseirve 
the  descendant  of  imperial  chic& 
through  a  long  series  of  generations, 
degraded  into  a  renunciation  of  Ijis 
dignity  in  behalf  of  a  man,  who, 
by  his  talents  and  his  sword,  was 
enabled  to  trample  on  the  necks  of 
sovereigns;  and  by  whom  familr 
honours,  and  political  establish- 
mepts,  which  had  endured  for  cen- 
turies, were  swept  away  in  promis- 
cuous ruin.  ^ 
/  Most  of  the  members  of  the  new 
confederation,  in  consequence  of 
their  accession  to  it,  found  their 
dominions  compacted  or  extended. 
The  princes,  counts,  and  other 
members  of  the  ancient  establish-^ 
ment,  who  are  not  named  in  the 
act  of  confederation,  and  whose 
possessions  joined  or  were  included 
in  those  of  the  princes  whose  names 
were  attached  to  it,  lost  their  ter* 
ritorial  sovereignty.  The  right 
of  mirtntaining  troops,  the  right  of 
holding   tribtinals,  of  raising  re- 
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venue,  of  appointinjf  diplomatic 
aeQDt5,  which  constitute  the  chief 
characteristics  of  dominion,  was 
transferred  to  this  selection  of  po- 
tbnt  lies.  A  great  number  of  ad- 
ministrations and  jurisdittions  was 
thus  for  ever  extinguished.  Per-' 
sonagcs  who  had  kept  splendid 
courts,  supported  guards,  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  college  of  the  em- 
pire, and  in  their  own  dominions,  the 
magnificence  of  princely  revenue, 
were  now  suppressed,  and  the  f(/r- 
mer  associates  of  the  splendour 
attached  to  the  chief  of  the  empire, 
when  high  occasions  called  for  a 
concentration  of  the  dignities  of 
Germany,  now\ participated  in  his. 
hunnliation.  All  reverses  of  tliis 
dcscpption  in  the  fortunes  bf  ir- 
dividii'iis  will  inevitably,  in  tl)e 
man  of  comprehensive  and  en- 
lightened humanity,  excite  senti- 
ments of  commiseration.  Lut  with 
respect  to  the  inliabiunts  of  Ger- 
.many,  the  bem^fits  which  may  result 
from  the  subversion  of  its  cum- 
brous constitution  may  easily  be 
supposed  great.  Its  tardy  deli- 
berations and  complicated  forms, 
which  wtre  calculated  to  repress 
all  useful  enthusiasm,  and  to  pro- 
crastinate action  till  energy  was 
impaired,  and  the  opportunity  for 
action  was  passed,  will  be  super- 
seded by  regulations  less  inconsis- 
tent wifh  promjititude  and  vigour. 
A  security  will  now  be  presented 
to  the  smaller  states  of  the  con- 
federation, in  the  vigilance  and  re- 
sources of  their  imperial  guardian, 
who  will  sutler  no  infractions,  at 
least  beyond  his  own,  to  pass  un- 
noticed and  unavenged.  The  sub- 
stitution of  a  few  despotisms,  in 
the  room  of  many,  will  certainly 
not  long  be  deplored  by  the  mass 
of  German  population.  It  is  per- 
haps difficult  to  pa'Pt,  in  colours 
Stronger  than  the  case  would  jus- 


tify, the  arrogance  of  the  great, 
and  the  depression  of  the  little,*thc 
rapacity  and  impoverishment,  the 
pride  and  abjectness,  which  were 
the  consequences  of  that  miniuc 
subdivision  of  sovereit^nty,  which 
existed  under  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  the  empire.  To  support 
a  pageantry  of  state,  which,  to 
those  who  had  seen  the  splendors  of 
a  powerful  and  opulent  monarchy, 
would  appear  deserving  of  eveiy 
expression  of  ridicule  or  contempt; 
the  territories  of  these  petty  sove- 
reigns were  e7  posed  to  every  op- 
pression that  inventive  poverty 
could  sliggest.  ,  The  extortion  of 
revenue  was  a  summary  of  the  cares 
of  government.  The  acquisition 
of  that  property  from  the  people 
which  ought  to  be  employed  in  the 
means  of  its  security,  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  its  sentiments,  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  the  improve- 
ment of  its  valuable  establish- 
ments, and  thus  increasing  the 
sympathies  which  should  ever  exist 
between  power  and  subjection,  was 
applied  to  exhibit  as  strikingly  as 
possible  the  contrast  of  princely 
splendor  and  pjebeian  poverty,  and 
in  cherishing  tliat  pride  and  ser- 
vility which,  in  these  miserably 
states,  too  often  prevailed  over 
every  better  feeling,  absorbing  all 
the  benevolence  of  authority,  alls 
the  dignity  of  submission,  and  every 
impulse  of  manly  character.  At 
the  funeral  of  institutions  such  as 
these,  few  tears  can  be  shed  by  the 
genuine  friends  of  mankind,^  who 
will  rather  rejoice  that  the  miti- 
gated despotism  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals has  supplanted  that  aristo- 
cracy of  German  potentates,  which, 
<\ith  some  illustrious  exceptions, 
fettered  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind,  and  whose  haughtiness  and 
avarice  involved  their  subject^, 
whom  they  considered  as  the  more 

valuable 
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valuable  species  of  cattle  upon  thett    ness  of  servilitjf  and  all  the  penurf 
patrimonial  soil,  in  all  the  ipean-    of  destitution. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Sofne  Grcutnstances  relating  to  B^aparte  and  Prance— Bonaparte's 
Fisii  to  the  King  of  Bftvariayand  Amusements  at  Munich— His  Open-- 
iffgqfihe  LegUhtivi  Bodif—His  Address — E^ppse'  ffthe  Empire—  Crm-^ 
duct  of  Bonaparte  to  France  —Decree  proposed  to  the  Senate  l^  the  Arch" 
chanceihr-^Law  of  the  Imperial  Family — Settlement  of  Joseph  Bona" 
parte  on  the  Throne  of  Naples-- Preferment  of  Murat.  Berthier,  and  the 
prince  Borghese — Titles  and  Establishments  conferred  on  various  Cff- 
Jicersfrom  the  Italian  States  -  S  (ilernent  of  the  Italian  Croivh  on  Prince 
Eugene  — Order  of  *  The  Knight^  of  the  Iron  Crown* — Riquiem  fur 
the  Soldiers  who  fell  in  BittHe.— Appointment  of  a  Grand  Military  Fes- 
tival — Arrival  of  the  Turkish  /fmbassadnr — Embassy  from  thfir  High 
Mightinesses  qf  Holland— Apporntwent  of  Louis.  Bonaparte  to  the  Throne 
of  Holland — Constitutional .  Att  —  Specimkn  of  Dutch  Liherty — Bona* 
parte' s  Military  Execution  of  Pft^m—Htstiiit:/  to  the  Freedom  of  the 
press  ^—Deputies  at  PariHf  from  the  Jews  throughout  France — Their 
Answers  to  the  Questirms  of  the  Government — T^ie  Convocation  of  a 
Sanhedrim — Object  of  these  Measures  of  the  French  Goutrnm^nt^^ 
Assiduity,  Penetration  and  Figilance  of  Bonaparte, 

THE  solicituide  of  Bonaparte  was  converted  into  funds  for  the 

to  preserve  the  affections  of  annuities  of  the  rehtions  of  those 

the  military,  who  have  constituted  who  had   died   in^  battle,  for   the 

that  mighty  lever  which  has  rcmov-  support  of  those  wiio  had  been  dis- 

ed  for  him  every  obsCicle  in  iiis  abled  in   the  service  by    wounds 

way  to  empire,    has  be^n   at  all  or    hardships  necessarily    incident 

times  conspicuous.     When  hir.  sue-  to  their  moile  of  life  ;  and  from  the 

CMses  against  tlie  emperor  of  Aus-  rest  rewards  were  distributed  among 

tria  were  completed,  he  issued  a  those  individuals  of  the  army  who' 

proclamation  expressive  of  his  high  had    displayed  particular  prowess 

satisfaction  for  their  services.     Bat  or  skill.     Having  made  those  pro- 

thebare  expression  of  his  j^ratitude  visions,  and  ordered  such  arrange- 

would  not  do  justice  to  his  feelings  •  ments  as  were  deemed  requisite  in. 

OT his  policy.   The  widows  of  those  the  existing   circumstances  of  his 

who  had  fallen  in   the  campaign  army,  he  was  preparing  to  return 

were   pensioned    with     liberality,  to  France.  .His  arrival,  however. 

Their  children  also  were  to  be  pro-  was  for   some  time  delayed.     At 

videdfor  at  the  public  expense.  Con-  Munich  in  Bavaria  he  wus  Occiipteci 

tnhutions  to  an  enormous  extent  in  celebrating  the  nuptials  ot  his 

wtre  levied  on  the  conquered  ter-  step-son     Beauharaois     with     the 

ntoriesy  agreac  proportion  of  which  daughter  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 

*a$  applied  *to  -the  discharge   of  whom  he  had  lately  created  a  king. 

thc^regularpay  of  ills  armies;  part  In  this  city  he   appears  to   have 

shaken 
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shaken  off,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
anxieties  of  civil  and  military  busi- 
ness. He  entered  with  alacrity 
into  the  amusements  which  his  roy- 
al host  prepared  for  him  in^  rapid 
and  various  successions,.  In  the 
mornings  he  visited  the  ware- 
houses and  manufactures  of  the 
ckjf  or  was  engaged  with  his  regal 
associate  in  the  diversion  of  hunt- 
ing. Concertsand  the  theatre  'filled 
up  a  great  portion  of  the  evening, 
together  with  assemblies,  in  which 
the  dignity  of  power  :Bvas  laid 
aiside  for  the  sprightly  freedom  of 
conversation ;  and  these  were  oc- 
casionally followed  by  balls,  in 
which  Napoleon  himself  did  not 
hesitate  to  join,  while  the  Bavarian 
ladies  admired  the  gracefulness  of 
his  dance,  and  were  delighted  with 
the  elegance  of  his  imperial  foot.  . 
Bonaparte,  having  at  .length 
arrived  at  his  capital,  received 
those  expressions  of  congratula- 
tion and  attachment  which  might 
naturally  be  expected.      He  pro- 

*  ceeded  on  the  2d  of  March  to 
open  the  sitting  of  the  legislative 
body.  His  arrival  was  announced 
by  the  firing  of  cannon.  The 
head  of  his  statue  in  the  hall  was 

>  adorned  with  a  crown  of  laurel. 
Tdiliiary  music  played  at  the  em- 
peror's entrance,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment he  ascended  the  throne  the 
empress  and  the  whole  assembly 
stood  up  while  the  shouts  of  *  Long 
live  the  emperor!'  resounded 
through  the  hall.  The  ceremony 
of  taking  the  oath  by  some  mem- ' 
bers  being  concluded,  the  emperor 
rose  and  addressed  th^  assembly  in 
a  speech,  of  which  what  follows  is 
a  summary.  Since  his  last  meet- 
ing that  assembly,  a  coalition  of  the 
f  rearer  part  of  Europe,  eflpected 
y  England,  had  been  subdued. 
His  allies  had  acquired  pgjver  and 
consideration.     Weak'  states  had 


been  avenged  of  the  stronw.     Th«" 
king  of  Naples  had  lost  his  croMm. 
The  whole  peninsula  of  Italy  wat 
attached  to  the  Great  Empire,  and 
the  sovereigns  and  constitutions  of 
its  several  parts  were  guarantied 
\}Y  himself.     Russia  had  been  ob- 
liged to  retreat  to  her  own  terri- 
tories with  the  wreck  of  her  armies^ 
Austr  ia  mighthave  been  irreparably 
destroyed,  but  her  power  had  beea 
confirmed.     Qomplete  confidence 
was  reposed  in  her  declarations* 
But  the  liberality  of  his  arrange- 
ments was  connected  with    vigi- 
lance and  foresight,  and  she  could 
never  again  injure  France :  indeed 
the  high   destinies  of   his  crown 
would  ever  maintain   his    throne 
against  all  the  efforts  of  envy  and 
hatred,  and  his  people  were  ready 
for  any  sacrifice  when  combinations 
of  foreign  powers  menaced  its  se- 
curity.     Alt^iough  he  had  beea 
bred  in  armies  always  successful, 
his  soldiers  had  exceeded  his  hopes, 
and  had  ceased  to  conquer  only 
when  they  had  ceased    to  fight ; 
while  all  classes  of  his  people  had 
performed  their  duty,  and   mani* 
fested  that  ardour  of  attachment 
which  was  more  glorious  to  him 
than  all  his  military  renown.  Some 
ships  had  been  lost  through   the 
violence  of  the  elements,  and  in 
consequence  of  a  battle  imprudent* 
ly  begun,  but  which  did  credit  to 
the    zeal  and  attachment  of   his 
ally  the   king  of-  Spain*      With 
England  he  -desired  peace,  which 
should  experience  on  his   part  no 
delay,  and  which   might  have  for 
its  basis  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

I'he  expose  of  the  empire  was, 
a  few  days  after,  laid  before  the 
same  assembly*  In  this  paper  are 
detailed  the  events  of  consequence ' 
which  had  taken  place  since  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor.  The 
prodigies  of  the  preceding  year, 

whick 
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which  had  transpcnted  the  French  might  hare  been  ^olly  detained 
with  loYe  and  overwhelmed  the  from  him.    France  had  been  sur- 
rest  of  Europe  with  consternation,  rounded  by  nations  friendly  to  her 
sufficiently  explained  how  well  he  governmentt   under   the    admini- 
had  discharged  the  obligations  then  strdtton  of  princes  whose  power 
incurred.     The  visits  of  the  em*  she  had  extended,    and  to  whose 
peror  during  the  year  1805  to  van*  tides  she  had  added  splendour:  and 
oos  parts  of  his  dominions  are  then  Italy,  which  was  a  conquest  over 
mentioned.     Returning  from  Italy  England,    whose    commerce  and 
before  it  was  thought  possible  to  armies  were  now  driven  from  her 
haye  completed  his  object,  the  em-  shores,  was  advanced  by  the  war 
peror  bad  arrived  on  the  western  to  a  degree  of  power  and    pro- 
coast  of   France;    and  England,  sperity,  which  promised  to  France 
now  justly  alarmed  for  her  secu-  itself,  although  under  a  difierent 
rity,  ezciied  that  diversion  on  the  crown,  the  most  important  advan- 
continent  which  was  (heonly  mode  tage.   She  was  united  to  Germany* 
of  delaying  her  destruction.    The  by  the  recent  alliance  with  Bavaria  t 
forces  of   France  were   instantly  and  peace  and  commercial  activity 
transported  from  Boulogne  to  the  would  be    now  enjoyed  by  that 
Rhine,  and  advanced  in  a  series  of  delightful  country,  whose  subjuga- 
unrivalled  successes  to  Ulm,  Vien-  tion  bv  the  French  arms  would 
na,  and  Austerlitz.   By  the  genius  prove  her  highest  benefit, 
of  the  chief  of  the  empire,  the        With  respect  to  the  internal  state 
war  was  completed  in  a  space  of  of  France,  amidst  innumerable  and 
time  diorter  than  one  of  the  an-  important  improvements,  the  porta 
nual  sessions  of  the  assembly.     In  of  the   empire,    it    was    observ- 
tbe  midst  of  his  labours,  and  ex-  ed,  had  been  an  object  of  pecu- 
perieqcing  the  fatigue  of  a  com-  liar  attention  and  solicitude ;  par- 
moa  soldier,  with  no  bed  but  straw,  ticularly  the  new  port  Bonaparte, 
and  no  canopy  but  that  heaven  which  would  be  worthy  of  that 
from  which  his  genius -ilowcd,  he  great  name,  and  become  the  terror 
siill  held  the  reins  of  the  govern-  of  England  on  the  Channel.     In 
ment  of  France,  entered  mto  all  consequence  of  great  exertions  Tou- 
the  minuteness  of  its  details,  was  Ion  also,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
acquainted     with    every    circvtm-  works  of  art  and  nature,  would 
stance  of  its  complicated  (economy,  speedily  be  recovered  from  its  dis- 
and,  during  his  absence  from  his  asters,  restored  to  its  former  pro- 
beloved  people,  '<  resembled  that  sperity  by  the  same  hand  which 
invisible  being  who  is  only  known  delivered  it  from  the  enemy.     In 
hr  his  power  and  benevolence."  Bretagne,  a  country  almost  deso-^ 
The  order  of  the  interior,  from  lated  by  the  civil  wars  of  France 
which  all    r^^lar  soldiers  were  during  her  revolutionary  progress, 
mnoved  to  me  scene  of  hostility,  and  which  had   participated   but 
Was  not  for  a  single  moment  in^  little  in  her  general  civilization,  a 
terrupced.    The  war  of  unprece-  new  city  was  to  he  erected,  called 
dented  siKcets  was  followed  by  a^  Napokonville,  which  was  to  be  a 
peace,   the  terms  of  which  were  dep6t  of  commerce  in  peace,  and 
dictated  by  generosity  and  mode*  ef  navel  stQres  in  war.  In  Vendee, 
'asioQ«    An  enemy  unfortunate  in  plso,  m  city  was  building,  to  be  de« 
bettW  had  losl^  eventu.illy  only  a  simated  by  the  same  ^reat  nam^ 
portion  of  thp^^dpniaioos  w^h  which  vyuld,  in  thU  applicatiout 
1M&  X  Joaoci 
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most  appropriately  bring  to  the' 
recollection  of  all  Frenchmen  great 
misfortunes  completely  repaired. 

But  the  colonies  and  commerce 
of  the  empire  called  for  the  par- 
ticular  attention  of  the  govern* 
znent ;  and,  fleets  and  seaiti6n being 
indispensable  for  these  pofposes, 
it  was  requisite  explicitly  to  state» 
that  the  finances  necessary  would 
be  very  considerable  to  attain  thost 
objects,  and  to  support  also  that 
numerous  army  which  must  be 
Icept  up;  to  prevent  surprise  and 
counteract  the  continc^encies  of 
ch-cumstances.  But  all  the  war* 
like  preparations  of  fleets  and  ar- 
mtesy  even  the  revival  of  the  flo* 
tilla,  which  would  speedily  take 
place  by  the  return  of  the  con- 
querors of  Vienna  to  the  coast, 
were  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  ne* 
CAssary  apparatus  for  that  mode/ate 
but  secure  peace,  which  was  tlie 
grand '  object   of  tlie  anxieties  of 

fovemment.  The  coalition  had 
een  baffled  in  all  its  prijects ;  un- 
der tlie  protection  of  the  imperial 
eagle  were  now  placed  onehundred 
and  ten  departments  of  France, 
Holland,  Italy,  Venice,  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  and  Naples ;  and  there 
trere  ^tven  by  it  as  allies  to  Francei 
Bavana,  Wurtemburg  and  Baden, 
besides  several  other  i»f  ihe  princi* 
pal  powers  of  Germany.  Austria 
was  fully  sensible. of  the  dangers 
of  the  English  connection,  and 
was  aware  it  could,  only  in  the 
friendship  of  France,  enjoy  that  re- 
pose  which  its  states  wanted  more 
than  any  other  power  in  Europe. 
Russia  would  soon  discover  tnat 
her  genuine  glory  consisted  in  the 
liberation  of  the  empire  of  the  seas» 
Having  offered  peace  to  Austria 
apd  Naples  before,  their  destruction 
or  disasters,  the.  emperor  now  of- 
fered It  te  England,  which. might 
certainly  retain  her  immense  ac- 
^uisiiioQs  ^  liulia;  but,  ia  ceasoa-  * 


able  conrespondtftice  witK  tins'  corf 
cession,  she  must  recognisie'  the 
new  federative  system  of  the 
French  emperor.  Each  succeed- 
ing coalition  which  England  had 
formed,  had  only  increased  the 
power  and  territory  of  the  French 
nation.  By  the  first  had  been 
^ined  Belgium,  the  boundary  of  the 
Rhine ;  the  federation  of  Holland 
with  France;  and  the  conquest 
of  the  states  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Hie  ^cond  had 
procined  for  ft  Piedmont.  TTie 
tliird  had  added  to  hef  grand  fe- 
deration Naples  and  Venice.  It 
was  time  now  for  that  power  to 
discern  her  imbecility.  Finally, 
however,  the  emperor  conndered 
Sfirhat  had  actually  been  done  for 
the  glory  of  France  as  but  little, 
compared  with  what  ^remained. 
He  had  exhausted  military  glory,^ 
and  wanted  none  of  those  blood-^ 
stained  laurels  whkh  he  had  been 
compelled  to  gather.  He  wished 
now  to  perfect  the  pablic  admini-* 
stration,  to  promote  the  permanent 
and  increasing  happiness  of  his 
peopley  to  render  hrs  acts  a  lesson' 
and  example  of  elevated  morality, 
and  merit  the  Blessing  of  the  pie« 
sent  and  future  venerations  by  a 
life  devoted  to  these  most  labori^' 
ous,  but  most  glorious  of  human 
exertions. 

Onithe  dl&t  of  March,  thtf^arch< 
chancellor  of  the  empire  was 
authorized  to  preside  in  the  room 
of  the  emperor  in  the  assembly  of' 
the  senate,  and  presented  fer  their 
sanction,  from  his  imperial  roi^es^ 
ty,  an  act,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  a  code  of  regulations,  by  which 
the  education  of  the  princes  of 
the  imperial  family,  ivho  ought  to 
be  trained  to  die  most  elevated 
sensibilities,  and  coold  \x^  accom- 
plished for  then-  high  destinies 
only  by  extraordinarvneans,shoiild 
b(   iutrUited  iA  all  cases  to  the 

father 
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father  of  tho  empire,  and  which 
specified  the  duties  c^  their  rela-  ^ 
tionship  to  that  august  personage  ^ 
m  ahnost  all  j>ossibTe  variations  of 
circumstances.  The  city  and  ter- 
ritories of  Venice  were  by  the  ntfxt 
panto  be  added  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  By  th^  third,  the  pious 
tSection  of  die  emperor's  brother, 
Joseph,  for  the  h^ad  of  his  house, 
Was  to  be  remunerated  by  the 
throne  of  Naples,  which  in  no  case 
was  to  be  connected  with  that  'of 
France.  In  consideration  of  the 
splendid  services  and  vixtues  of 
prince  Murat,  he  was  by  the  fourth 
part  of  this  act  to  possess  In  full 
sovereignty  the  ducnies  of  Cleves 
and  Berg.  The  principality  of 
Cuastalla,  with  some  otners,  was 
conferred  on  the  princess  Paulina 
and  her  husband  tne  pHnce  Bor^- 
hfese ;  and  by  another  part  of  this 
comprehensive  act  the  pfindipality 
of  Nleufchatel  was  conierred  on 
niarshal  Berthier,  whom  his  maj^s^ 
tj  was  pleased  to  designate  as  ail 
officer  equally  fearless  and  intelli- 
gent, his  old  companion  in  arms  ; 
whose  elevation  to  this  dignity, 
while  it  gaVe  peculiar  gratification 
to  the  emperor,  would  excite  the 
sensibility  of  every  good  heart. 
From  the  inability  Wmch  the  em^ 
peror  experi^c^  to  provide  ade- 
qnatdv  for  many  who  had  di- 
stinguished theihselVes  by  the  im* 
portance  or  splendour  of  their  ser- 
vices, Parma,  Flacentia,  Venice,  and 
several  oth&c  states  of  Italy,  were 
by  the  last  article  of  the  act  to 
furnish  upwards  of  twenty  titles  of 
high  distinction,  accompanied  with 
appropriate  domains,  to  be  l^th 
tcansAitted  by  those  heroic  men  to 
their  Ascendants.  Tl^e  intended 
tnarra^  of  his  niece  likephanieto  the 
hereditary  prince  of  B^eo  was  an- 
Mmced  by  a  message  to  the  senate ; 
snd,  in  another  add&ess  to  the  same 
^^oif,  tba  emperor  signified  hi$  wish 


to  cut  off  from  his  people  of  1  taly 
that  suspense  which'  they  must 
feel  about  their  future  destiny,  and 
which  must  materially  interrupt 
their  happiness  wider  that  govern- 
ment which  the^  wished  to  see 
perpetuated.  With  this  view,  ih 
case  of  failute  of  heirs  to  himself^ 
he  had,  as  autliorized  by  the  con- 
stitutional act,  adopted  to  the  here- 
ditary throne  of  that  kingdom  his 
son  the  existing  viceroys  Whose 
skill  in  government  and  war  en- 
titled him  to  this  distinction ;  who 
had  achieved  exploits  in  the  field 
which  renewed  nis  own  renown  i 
and  who,  in  critical  and  stormy 
emergencies,  had  conducted  Him- 
self in  the  supreme  adminiitratioa 
of  affairs,  >Vith  that  peculiar  judg- 
ment and  conciliation  which  had 
confirmed  the  powers  of  govern- ' 
ment  by  the  affections  of  the  peo^ 
pie.  Biit,  as  uniformity  of  lavirs, 
beyond  certain  geogntphical  and 
moral  limits,  mtist  ever  be  injuri- 
ous, the  CroMm  of  Italy  was  in  no 
circumstances  whatever  to  be  join* ' 
ed  with  that  of  France* 

In  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  monarch  of  Italy, 
a  military  order  of  knighthood 
was  instituted  by'  Bonaparte,  to 
consist  of  200  knights  of  the  order 
of  the  **  Iron  Crown,"  which  af- 
forded  an  opportunity  of  reward- 
ing many  of  nis  oflicers,  and  m^y 
be  regarded  as  another  evidence  of 
his  devotion  to  that  class  of  merit, 
from  which  he  had  derived  such 
singular  advantage. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
campaign  in  Germany,  a  grand 
requiem  was  celebrated,  with  aill 
the  popular  solemnities  of  the  Ro- 
mish religion  and  all  the  pomp  of 
cftthedral  service,  fo^  the  warriors 
who  had  fallen  in  battle.  The 
most  depressive  aspect  of  war  was 
soothed  by  scattering  honours  over 
the  tombs  of  heroes,  whose  widows 
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and  children  had  obtained  a  settle- 
ment from  the  funds  rfthenationi 
and     whose     patiiotic     exertions^ 
now  closed  in  honourable  deaths 
called  forth  those  tears  and  inter- 
cessions before  the  Supreme  Mind 
for  their  eternal    felicity,,  which, 
springing    from    pious    affection, 
were  supposed   to  effect    changes 
in  the  state  of  the  dead,  or  in  the 
destinations  of  omniscience.  While 
the  rites  of  the  departed  were  per- 
formed with   those  e^cpressions  of 
unequivocal  regret  and  veneration, 
which  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm 
might  almost  inspire  the  spectators 
of  this  captivating  ceremony  with 
the  wish  of  exchanging  situations 
with  the  celebrated  dead,  festivals 
were  contemplated,  with  the  same 
principal  object  in  view,  and  to  an 
unequalled    extent.     The    armies 
of  Napoleon,  on  their  return  from 
the  seat  of  war,  were  to  assemble 
in  the  heart  of  their  country.     For 
a  succession  of  days  they  were  to 
enjoy  all  those  festivities  which  the 
bounty  of  gratitude  or  the  inven- 
tion  of  genius  could  suggest.     Re- 
wards were  to  be  distributed  by 
their  chief*     Games  should  be  in- . 
stituted,  which  were  to  exceed,  in 
elegance  and  dignity,  every  thing 
that    antiquity    had    transmitted ; 
and  the  civil  administrations  were 
to  furnish  every    facility   to  give 
success  to  this  comprehensive  pro- 
ject of  national   and    enthusiastic 
commemoration.       The     circum- 
stances of  the  continent,  however, 
prevented  the  accomplibhment  ofj 
this  intended  festival. 

A  circumstance  of  gratification 
fbr  the  people  of  Paris,  which  oc- 
curred this  year,  was  tlie  arrival 
o£  an  ambassador  from  the  grand 
Signor,  expr/ssly  appointed  to 
congratulate  Bonaparte  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  France. 
Tlie  eastern  'Style  of  address  and 
compliment    which    cliaracterizeJ 


his  excellency's'  speech  to  Napa* 
leon  on  his  grand  audience,  was 
not  so  remote  from  the  habits  of 
the  Parisians  as  to  prevent  their 
cordial  sympathies.  Tne  bright  star 
of  glory  of  tne  western  nations ;  the 
greatest  of  the  sovereigns  in  the 
christian  faith ;  he,  who  grasped  in 
one  hand  the  sword  of  valour,  and 
in  the  other  the  sceptre  of  justice  j 
were  designations  which  met  with 
their  complete  concurrence. 

The  embassy  from  Constantino- 
ple was  followed  by  one  from  then: 
nigh  mightinesses  of  Holland, 
the  object  of  which  was,  the  e£Pect- 
ing  ol  a  change  in  the  constitution 
ofthat  country,  stated  by  the  com- 
missioners to  be  demanded  by 
the  necessities  and  desires  of  tlie 
people,  by  erecting  Holland  into 
a  kingdotn,  and  establishing  prince 
Louis,  the  brother  of  the  eroperois 
upon  its  throne. 

By     the     constitutional     code, 
agreed  iipon  at  Paris  for  this  pur« 
pose,  and  accepted  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon, the  constitutional  law»  actu« . 
ally  existing  were  still  to  remain  in 
force,  excepting  in  cases  in  which 
they  might  be  superseded  by  the 
recent  trsaty,    or.  by   the  articles 
of  the  new  code.    The  government 
of  the  Dutch  colonies,  whose  re« 
ceipts  and  expenditure  should  be 
incorporated  with  those  of  the  state, 
was  to  be  conducted  by  special  re- 
gulations.   The  guarantees  of  the 
public  debt;   the  employment  of 
the  Putch  language  m  all  laws, 
ordinances    and     publications     of 
authority ;  the  preservation  of  the 
existing  weight  and  value  of  the 
coin,   unless    altered  by  any  ex- 
press statute ;  the  continuance  of 
the  former  flag  of  the  state ;  and 
the   appointfnent  of  a  council  of 
state  to  consist  of  thirteen  members^ 
among  whom  the  ministers  were 
to  vote  and  deHberate,  were  esta- 
blished by  the  general  dispositions 
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of  the  first  part  of  the  code.  Bj  the  fourth  part  declares  it  to  be 
the  second  part,  equal  protection  established  by  the  union  of  the 
was  extended  to  all  the  modes  of  legislative  assembly  of  their  hieh 
religion  professed  in  the  state,  and  mightinesses  and  me  king.  Tae 
the  exercise  of  public  religious  legislative  body  was  to  consist  of 
tlucies  was  limited  to  the  respective  thirty-ei^ht  members  chosen  by 
churches  of  all  the  difiRerent  sects,  the  difl^^rent  provinces  for  five 
Every  thing  relative  to  the  orga-  years ;  and  on  the  present  oc- 
nization,  protection  and  exercise  casion,  as  x^tneieen  members  were 
of  worship  wa&  to  be  regulated  by  necessary  to  complete  that  num- 
the  king,  and  the  law;  and  the  king  ber,  for  every  ulace  to  be  filled, 
was  to  enjoy,  wherever  he  might  their  high  mightinesses,  and  the 
di  his  residence,  the  free  and  pub-  dcp'artmental  assemblies  of  each 
lie  exercise  of  liis  religion.'  By  the  department,  were  each  to  present 
third  part  of  these  dispositions  the  a  nomination  of  two  persons,  from 
complete  exercise  of  the  executive  whom  the  king  should  make  his 
government,  and  of  all  the  power  choice.  The  present  grand  pen- 
necessary  for  carrying  the  laws  into  sionary  was  to  take  the  office  of 
effect,  was  possessed  by  the  king,  president  of  their  high  mighti- 
He  appointed  to  all  the  offices  and  ncsses,  for  life,  and  his  succesor  was 
places,  the  nomination  to  which  to  be  appointed  agreeably  to  the 
had  belonged  to  the  grand  pen-  dispositions  of  1805.  The  legis- 
sionary,  and  possessed  all  the  pre-  lative  body  should  in  general  as- 
eminence  and  prerogatives  attach-  semble  twice  a-year  for  the  space 
ed  to  that  digniry.  The  coin  was  of  about  six  weeks  Or  two  months, 
to  bear  his  emgy.  Justice  was  to  and  might  be  summoned  by  the 
be  administered  in  his  name;  and  kingon  any  extraordinary  occasion: 
the  power  of  pardoning  o^ences  and  on  the  15th  of  November 
and  remitting  punishments  was  to  in  every  year,  after  the  few  first 
he  possessed  by  him,  although  not  instances,  which  should  be  regulat- 
to  be  exercised  without  an  audi-  ed  by  lot^  the  eldest  five  of  this 
cnce  of  the  members  of  the  nat'oii-  body  should  ir^o  out,  without  losing 
al  court  in  tlie  privy  council.  The  their  re-eligibility.  With  rej^ard 
regent,  in  case  of  a  minority,  should  to  the  fifth  and  last  part  of^  this 
he  the  queen,  otlierwise  some  per-  code,  and  whiclv  treats  of  the  j!idi- 
son  appointed  by  the  emperor,  cial  power,  the  power  attached  to 
who  ^ould  always  have  natives  the  late  pensionary  devolved  on 
for  counsejlors,  and  never  be  per-  the  king,  and  the  judici.d  tribu- 
sonaUy  responsible  for  the  acts^  of  nals  remained  also  upon  the  for- 
administration.  The  government  raer  establishment,  excepting  that 
and  internal  administration  of  the  a  particular  law  was  to  regulate 
colonies  were  exclusively  vested  in  the  administration  of  criminal  jus* 
the  king  ;  and  the  general  govern-  ticc  on  military  aifairs. 
inent  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be  What  portion  of  freedom  was 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  likely  to.  be  allowed  by  the  new 
four  ministers  of  state,  respectively  government,  was  soon  collected 
for  the  interior,  for  finance,  for  from  the  circumstance  of  the  sup- 
naval  and  military'  concerns,  and  pression  of  a  public  paper  called 
for  the  department  of  foreign  af-  the  Amsterdam  Evening  Journal, 
^%    With   respect  to  tjie  UW|  the  editor  of  which  had  certainly 
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taken  ttndpe  liberties,  and  might  in 
a  iVee  country  have  reasonably  in- 
<:urred  penalties  from  the  ordiniiry 
tribunals.      But  by    the   suppres* 
sion  of  this  paper  by  the  royal  edict, 
X^ouis  manifested  to  his  people  his 
attachment  to  that  summary  pro* 
cess  which  despotism  ever  prefers 
to  the  tediousness  and  uncertainty 
Attending  public  forms,  and' courts 
of  justice ;  apd  tn  thus  confounding 
the  judicial  and  executive  admi- 
nisttation  of  power,    too   plainly 
evinced  tliat  he  had  more  at  heart 
the  extension  of  his  own  authority, 
than  the  dignity    and   liberty  of 
^he  people   whom    he    governed. 
The    constitution   itself,  however, 
of  this  new  kingdom    is  by   no 
means  tlie  establishment  of  un  un- 
qualiiied  monarchy,  and  in  better 
times  may  lead  to  a  system  of  po- 
lity, which  sliall  unite  the  due  ii* 
^ttation  of  power  with  the  com- 
plete security  of  order. 

The  pressure  of  the  armies  of 
France  upon  the  German  terri- 
tories, while  Bonaparte  was  watch.. 
ing  the  motions  of  his  neighbours, 
or  carrying  into  effect  his  projects 
of  spoliation,  was  great,  and  con* 
tributions  wer^  levied  by  him  on 
the  inhabitants  not  only  with- 
out reluctance  but  without  mo- 
deration. In  these  circumstances, 
cotnplaint  was  exp^ssed  in  a  tone 
of  firmness  and  animation.  The 
spirit  of  resistance  was  summoned 
to  its  noblest  exertions,  in  a  variety 
of  publications  "v^'hich  soon  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. Orders  wefe  given  for 
tlie  apprehension  of  vanous  boot- 
sellers  in  Franconia,  Bavaria,  and 
*  gwabiai  who  were  carried  to  the 
fortress  of  Braunau.  Among  these 
the  fate  of  John  Palm,  a  resident 
of  Nuremburg,  which  was  one  of 
the  free  towns  cf  Germany  possess- 
ing la>rs  and  tribunals  ot  its  oy>fn^ 


attracted  particular  notiee.    ThU 
person  was  the  publisher  of  a  pam* 
phlet   entitled  "Germany  in  the 
lowest  State  of  Degradation,**  which 
had  been  read  with  great  avidity, 
He  was  in  consequence  arrested  by 
order  of  the  French  government 
and  dragged  to  Braunau^  charged 
with  the  publication  of  a^  work  li- 
bellous against  the  French  empe- 
ror, and  tending  to  mislead   tlie 
people  of  the  south  of  Germany, 
A  court  martial  was  held  on  hts 
case,  consisting  of  general  Berthier, 
seven  colonels,   and   an  adjutant 
with  fi  reporter.    After  sitting  for 
three  dajs.  Palm,  who  had    not 
been  present  during    the    deposi- 
tions, was  brought  into  court,  where 
the  evidence  was  read  to   hini; 
jdter  which  he-^^as  ordered  to  with* 
draw,  and    the    court    cofisulted 
;ibout  the  extent  of  his  gi^ilt  and 
punishment,  and  adjudged  him  to 
be  shot  within  ti4  liQurs,      This 
proceeding,  although  ^.^ecting  imr 
mediately  only  an  obscure  indivi- 
dual, excited  considerable  attention 
and  indignation   throughout    Eu- 
rope, in  several  countries  of  trhich 
subscriptions  were  raised  for  the 
family  of  the  deceased  :  and  al* 
though  the  chief  of  the  French  go, 
vemment  did  not  personally '  ap- 
pe4r  upon  the  bloody  stage,   h^ 
incurred  that  odium  which  might 
naturally  attach  to  him  from  the 
consi^enitton,  that  the  performers 
on  the  scene  must  have  been  at 
least  well  aware  of  his  approbatloi\ 
of  their  conduct,  a^d  that  he  has 
ever  enter  t^iined  a  decided  enmity 
to  that  freedom  of  the  press  which 
is  certainly  the  most   formidable 
foe  to  tyranny,  and  will  eventually 
e^ct  its  extermination.    The  state 
of  the  press  in  France  is  just  such 
as  in  these  circumstances  might  be 
expected.    No  foreign  publications 
sire  permitted  tp  bf  imported  wi^- 
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«cit  afi  cxiNress  sanction,  and  the  upright  and  manly  character,  and* 

BKtish  Joumak  arc  ex<;luded  from  despairing    to    derive    estimation* 

circulation  with  the  most  anxious  like  other  men,  from  virtue,  not 

solicitude.     From    the     certainty  unnaturally   plunge    into  all    the 

that  any  work  including  free  stric-  circumventions  of  fraud    and  all 

turesoathe  conduct  of  public  af-  the  profligacy  of  dishonour.     Com- 

fairs,  would  expose  its  circulators  plaint  had  been  repeatedly  com- 

to  the  swift  infliction  of  vengeance  municated  to  the  emperor   fron| 

proportioned  to  the  energy  and  the  various  departments,  of  the  frau- 

trutn  with  which   ther  were  de*  dulent  and  usurious    condujct  of 

livered,  nothiog  ia  the  rorro  of  cen-  these  people;  and  deputations  from 

sure  on  these  topics  is  ever  exhi^  the  Jews  scattered  over  the  vafi>- 

bited.    Every  page  of  politics  is  ous  parts  of  the  empire,  were  or- 

a  panegyric  on  the  imperial  adroi-  derca  to  appear  at  Paris  in  an  as* 

lustration ;  and   even  science  has  sembly,  wnich   might    hold   coc^ 

condcbcenJed  to  adopt  the  adula-  ferences  wjth  the  government  for 

lion  of  the  public  journals,  and  to  the  correction  of  the  evil  complaiiv- 

extol  the  liberty  as  well  as  glory  ed   of,   and  the  oonstdemtion   of 

fxf  the  great  nation.  ^  other  subjects,  interesting  to  their 

The  attention  of  the  religtout  body  in  particular  and  suso  to  the 

world  was  paiticalarly  drawn  by  nation  at    large.     The  assembly 

some  events  occurring  this  year  in  soon  met  in  consequence  of  these 

Frtnce  in  relation  to    the   Jews,  instructions,  and  was  opened  by  a 

The  Situation  of  this  people  has  commissioner  of  tlie  government. 

ever  interested  those  who  have  ad-  Their  meeting  was    stated   to  be 

verted  to  their  universal  di^iersion  pregnant  witn  very  important  coni 


thropgh  barbarous  and  civilized  sequences.  They  were  now  for 
latipns^  without  melting  in  either  the  first  time  to  be-^judged  by  a 
case  into  the  common  mass,  and  christian  prince  with  fairness  and 
sinking  their  national:  language,  impartiajity.  It  would  be  their 
manners,  or  religion,  to  which  wisdom  no(  to  suspect  the  beneficial 
with  inviolable  fidelity  diey  have  intentions  of  government,  and, 
adhered,  amidst  that  scorn  and  per*i>  showing  no  desire  to  separate  from 
cecution  which  through  st^long  other  c]as4»es  of  society,  to  co-ope- 
succession  of  ages  have  been  their  rate  with  the  kind  exertions  of  the 
only  inheritance,  Xriberal  religion-  emperor,  whose  ardeitt  desire  it 
ists  have  thought  they  saw  m  it  was  to  see  them  become  genuine 
tome  corroboration  of  tlieir  faith,  Frenchmen,  and  who*  demanded  • 
attended  with  certain  inexplicable  their  attention  and  deliberation  on 
difficulties :  speculative  men  of  the  various  questions,  to  which  it  was 
world  have  found  in  it  a  moral  expected  they  would  reply  with 
problem,  for  which  their  utmost  perfect  freedom  and  explidtness. 
mgenuity  has  been  unable  to  furnish  In  answer  to  several  of  the  ques- 
^  satisfactory  solution  ;  while  the  ttons  presented  to  them,  they,  after 
humane  of  all  descriptions  have  several  discussions,  at  length  stat* 
viewed  with  sentiments  of  thelkiost  ed,  that  their  law  permitted  poly- 
sincere  commiseration,,  a  race  of  gamy,  divorce,  and  mixed  mar^ 
peoj^e,  who,  inheritiujg  a  tainted  riages,  which  were,  however,  mo« 
reputation,  are  precluoed,  perhaps,  dined  by  usa?e.  In  reply  to  titft 
from  ihe  rerj  strongest  motive  to  questions  relative  to  the  duties  of 

T  i  French 
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lit  tbnranswen  were  pleated  with  beholding  evidencn 

ee  sattifaccory.     The  afUiMt progressive  reawn,which,by 

nUsioner  attended  at  slow  indeed,  but  certain  influences, 

of  the  Jewish  depu-  ameliorates  the  affairs  of  the  worldj 

ne  after  the  deliverf  and  the  removal  or  miti^aLion  oJ 

ersi  and  eipreited  his  sectarian  hatred,  the  ah.ir.donmenl 

irobationof  them.  In  of  inlmman  ceiemomi".,  and   the 

:  Iree  eiercise  of  their  elevation  of  a  degritded  race  ol 

the  ftiU  enjoyment  of  men  to  usefulness,  to  esiimaiion 

I  rights,  the  emperor  and  dignity,  were  conceived  to  be 

ough  his  deputy)  that  the  tendency  and  object  of  these 


■eliginus  eiTarantee  for    extraordinary     measures 

,ce   of  tne  principles     French  govcniment,  whicl 

1  their  answers.     For    however,  speedily  suspended  byth( 


,  it  was  requisite  that  more  urgent  events  which  pi«>sec 

!  should  be  converted  upon  its  attention. 

I  by  an  assembly  of  The  ran^  and  mnltiplicity  o 

iret»Te  and  religious  lubjecu  which  occupied  the  atten 

hev  might  be  pbced  tion   of  the  chief  of  this  govern 

of  the  Talmud,  *nd  ment,  are  hot  undeserving  of  no 

reatest  possible  author  tice.     It  might  seem  as  it  nothing 

s    therefore  proposed  wasioo vastforhis  comprehenuon 

^erand  Sanhedrim  ;  ortoominuteforhisobservationtaiK 

gfallen  with  the  Tem-  it  appears  lmp<-.asib]e  nnt  to  admir 

now  re-appear  to  en-  the  facility  with  which  he  penon 

leople  in  (lie  law,  and  ally  directs  the  details  of  affatn 

hem  to  the  love  and  civil  as  well  as  military,  the  mot 

lat  country  whicli  was  compUcated  and  the  most  varioai 

wherein  they  had  been  Not  merely  to  the  transcendenc 

attain  any  re&pectable  of  his  genius,  hut  also  to  hit  inde 

the  ruin  of  their  an-  fatigable  und  incessant  applicatioi 

The     Sanhedrim  of  it,  he  is  indebted  for  his  ahooi 

It  of  sixty-six  members,  uninterrupted     success.      He    hi 

jiitfee  of  the  present  spects  every  thiug  with  his  owi 

>uld  he  appointed   to  eye.     He   labours  with  more  m 

subjects  ai  discussion  dustry  than  any  secretary  or  clerl 

id  council,  whose  con-  in  oflice.     His  principal  rclaxatioi 

y  were  to  announce  to  is  in  the  variety  of  business.     H 

oguesofEuropCt  cetfsiders  the  refreihrnenti  of  na 

pated  consequences  of  ture    "  not  as    the  premium  am 

I,  respecting  a  nation  privil-ge,"  but  as  the  task  of  life 

itt.hrst  bondage    in  He  appoints  to  stations  of  distinc 

been    exposed  to  the  tion,  those  only  who  by  eiperienci 

horrcnce  of  the  world,  or  talents  are  quaJiiied  to  disehar^ 

social  spirit  and  fero-  tlie  duties  of  them,  and  superin 

smof  its  manners  and  tends  that  diictarge  with  a  vigi 

varied     in    difii:rent  lance  which  will  not  permit  tkt 

ling  to  their  respective  approach  of  delinquency  or  remis* 

^culatiou  or  prejudice,  ness.     These  are  qualities    vbici 

eryers,  bowcvfT)  yci^  i^rit  twiutiop,  snd  eoough  will 
QUI 
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ctiU  rexnam  to  fi;ratif7  those  who 
are  deliehted  with   censure.     No 
formidable  adversary  to  any  nation 
^-or  individual  ever  yet  existed,  irom 
whom  someihing  valuable  might 
not  be  imitated,  and  the  most  ef- 
fectual way  to  injure  an  enemy,  is 
to  follow  his  example  in  those  judi- 
f:tous  regulations  which   have  led 
to  his  success.     The  industry    of 
Bonaparte  may  be  copied  by  those 
vrho  detest  the  ultimate  object  of 
it.     In  his  bestowment  ef  honours 
upon  merit,  in  his  inspection  into 
the   abuses  of   adminiuration,   he 
may  be  resembled,  not  only  with- 
out disgrace  but  even  with  honour, 
while  that  boundless  thirst  of  pow^r^ 


which  prevents  the  repose  tf  ha*- 
rassed  Europe,  receives  all  tlie  re- 
probation which  it  merits.  His 
temperance  and  energy,  his  prom^ 
decision,  his  steady  vigilance,  hisun* 
wearied  assiduity,  may  be  praised*  * 
and  at  leiist  partly  imitatec^  while 
he  is  juftly  condemned  for  his.spc% 
liation  of  peaceful  states,  and  breach 
of  the  most  solemn  engagements^ .. 
for  that  policy  of  expedience  whi^h 
admits  no  moral  check  to  the  ttim 
terprises  of  his  ambition,  and  that 
abject  prostration  of  hb  country** 
rights,  amidst  which  he  asserts  die 
perfection  both  of  her  glory  and 
freedom. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

qf  ike  Nem  Mmistty  0  Peace — Commntcemeni  of  NegotiatioJh-^ 
jippomtment  ufLord  Yarmouth  to  conduct  it-^ Difficulties  about  Rmsia^^ 
^firwal  of  M,  d'OuMl  ai  .Paris — a  separate  Peace  signed  by  Russia-^ 
High  'Ihne  of  tjie  French  Plenipotentiaries — Mission  of  Lord  Lauderdale'^ 
His  Jirsi  Efforts —The  Imperial  Communication  to  the  English  Minister-^ 
^on  ratification  ofWOubrU's  Treaty  by  the  Emperor  of  Russta— Nea:^ 
prospect  of  fflar  between  Prussia  and  France — Rupture  of  the  Negotia^ 
tion'^Peaee  between  Prussia  and  Sweden — Prussian  Declaration'-^ 
Battle  ^f  Schleitx-'Battle  of  JenaSuceesses  and  Skill  of  the  Duke 
qf  Berg — Surrender  of  Prince  Hohenloe-- Retreat  of  General  Blucher — 
Bonaparte*  s  Entry  into  Berlin — Seizure  of  Hamburgh-- Blockade  of  the 
British  Islands — French  advance  to  Praga-  -DefecU  (fthe  Russian  Fbrces 
under  Benningsen  and  Buxhovden  -"Retreat  of  the  Russians — Situation 
qf  the  King  rf  Prussia --Conduct  of  Bonaparte  and  his  Enemies, 


THE  new  ministry  soon  after 
entering  upon  office,  having 
taken  a  clear  and  full  view  of  the 
fiate  of  the  country,  appear,  to  have 
formed  the  resolution  of  directing 
their  views  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  peace  with  France.  About 
this  period,  a  project  for  assassinat- 
ing the  French  emperor  was  com- 
municated b^  4  forei^er  to  Mr, 


Fox,  who  immeaiately  transn 
mitted  to  M.  Talleyrand  a  stater 
jnent  of  the  circumstances,  with 
some  detail  of  his  feelings  on  the 
occasion,  observing,  that,  as  an 
honest  mim,  he  drought  himself 
bound  to  nitike  this  communication 
to  the  French  government ;  adding* 
that  he  would  not  send  away  the 
prisooer  tiU  AiU  time  had  beeii 
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attoTired  Cor  preeaution  against  his 
attempts^  and  then  to  some  piirt 
of  the  continent  as  remote  as  pos- 
tXtAe  from  France.  In  a  respect- 
ful reply  td  ihts  letter  by  M.  TaU 
kyrandi  is  introduced^  unofigially, 
an  extract  from  the  emperor's  speech 
ti>  the  legislative  bodyi  expressive 
of  bis  wish  for  peace  with  England* 
and  bis  readiness  to  negotiate  for 
It  Without  amoirieni's  delay,  agree- 
ably to  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Mr* 
Fox  on  the .  26th  of  February,  in 
^  letter  to  M,  Talleyrand,  states, 
that  he  had  laid  before  the  Icing 
that  part  of  his  private  letter  re- 
lating  to  the  pacific  wishes  of  tlie 
French  government,  and  he  ex- 
presses the  ardent  disposition  of  the 
British  cabinet  to  smooth  the 
ebft^eles  in  the  way  to  peace,  a 
basis  for  which  would  be  best  for-i 
med  by  the  reciprocal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  two  nations,  tiiat  the 
peace  shoidd  be  honourable  both 
ibr  thetn  and  their  allies,  and  caU 
cuUted  to  secure  the  future  repose 
of  Europe.  Such,  however,  were 
the  ties  existing  between  England 
Zfid  Russia^  as  made  it  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  latter  could  not 
treat,  and  much  less  conclude  any 
thing,  but  in  concert  with  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  who,  with  fewer 
ipterests  to  discuss  with  France, 
was  warmly  concerned  in  the 
rreatejr  or  less  degiee  of  indepen- 
dence enjoyed  by  the  different 
5Utes  of  Europe.  His  majesty's 
name  being  thus  introduced  into 
the  discussion  by  Mr.  Fox,  the  in- 
tercourse began  to  assume  An  of- 
fi(p|al  aspect.  M.  Talleyrand  was 
^uthori^ed  by  his  master  to  declare, 
U>at  France  wished  for  nothing 
th^t  England  was  in  possession  of, 
and  was  onlv  desirous  of  repose, 
and  the  unobstructed  exercise  of 
lipt  industry ;  that  the  emperor 
adopted  th^  gf ner^l  principle  l^id 
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down  by  Mr.  Fox,  tliat  the  peace 
^oi^ld  be  honourable  for  the  two 
courts  and  their  respective  allies  ; 
that,  while  he  was  ready  to  make 
every  concession  which  the  naval 
ptepondeiafice  of  England  could 
justly  claim,  he  reasonably  expect- 
ed in  return  proposals  conformable 
to  the  honour  of  his  crovm  and 
tlie  commercial  rights  of  his  do- 
minions.    But  he  conceived,   that 
two  enlightened  and  neighbouring 
nations  would  not  do  justice  to  their 
own  dignity  and  wisdom,  in  call- 
ing for  tlie  intervention  of  a  foreign 
and  distant  power  in  the  discus<r 
sion  of  the  great  interests  by  wliich 
they  were    divided.      To  obvrate 
some  of  the  inconveniences  attend- 
ing the  existing  mode  of  communi- 
cation between   the  two  gpYem^ 
ments,  lord  Yarmouth,  one  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  detained  by 
Bonaparte  at  the  commencenient 
of  the  war,  was  induced,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  French  government, 
to  go  froin  Verdup  to  Paris,  and 
was  invested  with  powers  as  a  di* 
plomatie  a^ent    In  his  first  coiw 
versatfon  with  M.  Talleyrand,  the 
latter  specifically  detailed  to  him 
the  reasons  which  had  been  urged 
against    admitting     Russia    to    a 
concert  In  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  ;  soon  after  which  his  lord* 
ship    suggested   that    a    medium 
might  perhaps  be  discovered,,  by 
which  the  object  desired    by  the 
French  government,  and  that  of 
Great  Britain  of  not  treating  in  a 
manner  unconnected  with  Russia^ 
might  be  obtained :  to  which  the 
French  minister  replied,  that  they 
were  ready  to  give  every  facility 
to  ^le  arrangement  of  the  respec« 
tive  interests  of  the  two  poifvers, 
or  that  the  British  minister  might 
be  tiuthorized    b^    the    einperor 
Alexander    to    stipulate    also  for 
liim.    Frpin  the  f  xpr^ssjon  of  M. 
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T^lle^nndy  that  France  demanded 
nochiog  of  Great  Britain,  radier 
than  from  any  explicit  and  unequi- 
irocal  sutement  that  appears  in 
the  documents,  it  was  understood 
that  the  basis  of  the  treaty  was  to 
be  the  tui  fissidetu^  with  ex- 
chan^  upon  equivalents.  Re- 
specting Hanover,  as  it  was  seized 
without  the  due  exercise  of  the 
nghts  of  war,  taken  from  the  elec- 
tor, and  not  from  the  king  of  Great 
Briuin,  it  was  made  a  point  of 
lionour  b  J  Mr,  Fox  to  procure  an 
agreement  for  its  *  restoration  at 
peace  without  exchange,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  hegQtiation,  and  it  was 
conceded  to  lord  Yarmputh  in  his 
Second  interview,  that^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stress  laid  upon  this 
subject  by  the  English  minister, 
HanoVer  should  male  no  difiiculty. 
Sicily  also  was  an  importatiC  9b- 

tct  of  attention;  and  lord  Yar- 
outh  was  instructed  to  urge  the^ 
retientton  of  it,  as  indispensable  to 
4he  continuance  of  the  negotiation* 
In  the  above  conference,  the  ques- 
tion relating  to  Sicily  was  expli- 
pitly  proposed  by  his  lordship,  who 
Was  answered  by  the  observation, 
that  the  English  were  in  possession 
of  that  island,  the  French  therefore 
did  not  demand  it  of  them ;  and 
that,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  the 
di^culties  of  the  negotiation  would 
he  very'  considerably  increased; 
another  circumsuince  from  which 
the  admission  of  the  tai  ppsjiJals 
by  the  French  govenunent  was 
inferred  by  the  English.  At  the 
conclusicm  of  this  interview  M. 
Talleyrand  pbserved,  in  coinci- 
dence with  that  spirit  of  politeness 
and  conciliation  with  which  it  had 
been  conducted,  ^  the  sentiments  of 
France  are  extremely  di£Ferent 
from  what  they  were.  The  aspe- 
rity which  characterized  the  com- 
in^ngement  of  the  waf  qo  longer 


exists,  and  what  we  most  desire;  is 
to  live  in  harmony  with  so  great  a 
power  as  Great  Britain.'*  Lord 
Yarmputh  was  now  dispatched  to 
London  to  communicate  person- 
ally (particularly  on  the  subject  of 
Hanover,  on  which  the  French 
government  declined  to  commit  it- 
self in  writing)  with  Mr.  Fox  ;  and 
having  discharged  the  object  of  his 
mission  at  London  he  returned  to 
Paris.  About  this  peitod  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  had  an 
important  influence  on  die  state  of 
the  negotiation.  This  was  the 
arrival  of  M.  d'Oubril  at  Paris, 
with  full  powers  from  the  Russian 
government  to  conclude  a  peace. 
The  court  of  France  had  for  some 
time  known,  that  that  of  Russia  was 
not  averse  to  negotiation,  and  ex- 
pected an  authorized  agent  for 
this  purpose ;  and  with  this  expec*> 
tacion  it  connected  the  hope  or  der 
taching  die  interests  of  that  empire 
from  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
inducing  the  Russian  plenipoten* 
tiary  to  a  separate  p;iciHcation. 
The  intercourse  between  the  Rus* 
sian  and  British  ministers  does  not 
seem,  even  at  the  commencement 
of  their  joint  residence  at  -Paris, 
to  have  been  precisely  of  that  con- 
fidential and  intimate  nature  which 
might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
disposition  which  had  been  ever  ma- 
nifested to  unite  the  interests  of  botl; 
nations  in  a  joint  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  by  the  British  ministry, 
whose  honourable  and  undeviating 
firmness  on  this  subject  must  have 
commanded  universal  admiration. 
To  remove,  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  this  joint  settlement,  had 
been  the  object  of  their  perpetual 
efforts  and  ingenuity,  llie  British 
agent  also  was  instructed  to  make 
it  an  object  of  express  and  par- 
ticular provision  to  procure  a 
Turk:ish  barrier,  knowing  not  only 
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its  importance  to  the  general   in-  proposal  whicli  had  been  m^e  to 

tcrest  of  Europe,  but  having  rea-  him  of  concluding  a  separate  peace 

son  to  presume  that  the  greatest  witli  France;  die  object  of  which 

;     ;  istress  was  laid  upon  it  by  the  em-  communicationy  probably,  was,  to 

perbr  of  Russia.    The  retention  of  sound  the  disposition  of  the  British 

'   Sicily  was  demanded  with  decided  cabinet.       On  the  suggestion  by 

determination.     Proposals    of  ex-  the  count  to  Mr.  Fox,  that  such- an 

change'  and  equivalent  were  per-  overture  had  been  made,  which  it 

petually  rejected  on  this  subject,  was  impossible  indeed  for  him  to 

supposed  so  indispensable  to  the  have  doubted,  he  scrupled  not  to 

Russian  cabinet.^   And  when,  after  express  the'  most    marked    disap- 

lord  Yarmouth's  return  from  Lon-  probation  of  whatever  would  tend 

don,  M.  Talleyrand,  on  being  re-  to  such  a  result,  stating,  that  the 

called  to  the  case  of  Sicily,  expli-  enemy  would  thereby  be  encoorag- 

citly    stated,    that    circumstances  ed  to  the  most  extensive  hopes  of 

were     materially     changed,    and  carrying  into  cflFcct  his    plans  of 

'.  that,  "during  the  pending  of  dis-  aggrandizement ;  that  by  ?uch  a 

|.  *  '    cussions  for  the  termination  of  hos-  course  Europe  would  be  dcprive4 

:'  tility,  either  power  was  always  at  of  all  effectual  resource  amiast  the 

liberty  to  avail  itself  of  the  con-  new  projects  of  danger  entertained* 

tingencies  of  fortune  or  tlie  changes  against  it  by  France  ;  that  above 

of  opinion  that  might  occur,  and  all  things,  therefore,  England  and 

intimated  that  tlie  cession  of  Sicily  Russia  should  combine  their  efforts 

was  indispensable,  lord  Yarmouth  for  pacification,  and  leave  the  ene»' 

kad  instructions  to  state,  that  if  he  my  no  expectation  of  destroying 

could  not  recall  the  French  plcnipo-  that  union,  which,  so  far  as  it  de- 

tentiary  to  the  basis  of  possession,  he  pcnded  on  the- king  of  Great  Bri- 

chould  in  the  most  decided,  but  at  tain,  would  ever '  remain  indisso- 

the  same    time    the   most  polite  lubk.     While  these  dignified  re-, 

terms,  demand  his  passports.     Yet  monstrances,  however,  were  urged 

after  all    this   determination   and  against  the  measure  by  the  British 

energy  had  been  manifested  with  cabinet,   general   Clarke  received 

respect  to  Sicily  by  the  cabioet  of  from     his     government     express 

-'  XiOndon,    M.  d'Oubril   expressed  powers  to  treat  with  M.  d'Oubril 

k  a  wish,  that  England  would  admit  for  a  peace  between  the  two  em- 

the  possibility  of  an  equivalent  pircs,  and  conferences  with  a  view 
being  found  for  that  island,  if  its  to  this  object  were  held  in  rapid 
monarch  could  be  persuaded  to  succession  and  of  extreme  length, 
;iccept  it^  The  full  views  of  the  Just  before  the  well  known  result 
Russian  minister  were  not  at  this  of  these  conferences  actually  took 
^me  developed;  and  it  was  diooght  f>lace,  when  circumstances  had 
proper  by  the  British  ministry  di-  occurred  confirming  his  suspicions 
f tinctly  lo  admit,  that,  if  an  equi-  and  fears,  lord  Yarmoutli  pressed 
valent  could  be  found  for  Sicily,  the  Russian  ambassador  closely  on 
with  the  approbation  of  king  Fer-  the  subject  of  this  separation  ;  who 
^inand,  it  should  be  accepted,  admitted  that  he  nad  produced 
,  While  this  equivalent  was  in  dis-  his  powers,  and  that,  if  certain  con- 
cussion, M.  d'Oubril  communtcat-  ditions  could  be  procured  by  him, 
^  to  count  StrogonoiF,  the  Rus«  he  should  certainly  sign  a  truce  of 
pfoi  ambassador  in  London^  the  t^n  inonjths ;  and  in  uie  imminent 

danger 
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dangerof  Austria,  if  he  could  thus  cord.  The  Russian  fnimstry ''un- 
save  her  by  a  separate  peace,  he  der  whom  D'Oubril  had  received 
sliould  think  it  his  duty  to  do  so.  his  appointment,  it  was  true,  had 
Every  argument  to  prevent  this  been  changed  j  but,  as  that  admi- 
measure  was  employed,  that  t^e  in-  nistration  had  ever  been  firm  ad« 
geQuity  of  the  British  agent  could  herents  to  the  English  connecdoa 
suggest:  every  appeal  to  policy  and  the  true  interests  of  their  coun- 
and  honour,  wliicn  the  circum-  try,  so,  from  their  successors  the 
stances  supplied,  was  urged  with  British  cabinethadreceived  the  most 
all  the  energy  of  wounded  sensibi-  unequivocal  pledges  for  continued 
lity;  but  theyappeared  to  be  applied  concert  in  war  or  peace.  .  Y el^ 
to  a  man  who  had  come  ;K^ith  a  again,  time  had  expired  since  tlieir 
predetermination  to  accomplish  a  accession  to  office,  for  their  com« 
peace  at  whatever  expense,  whether  ^lunication  of  corresponding  in- 
good  or  bad,  and  with  or  without  structions  to  M.  d'Oubril  at  raris, 
the  concert  of  Great  Britain.  With-  who,  however,  it  was  certain  could 
in  three  days  from  this  interview  have  received  no  such  instructions, 
and  remonstrance,  the  separate  Such  was  the  existing  chaos  of  elf" 
treaty  between  France  and  Russia  cumstaaces,  In  which  conjecture 
was  actually  signed.  only  could  be  substituted  for<,con« 
When  the  British  cabinet  knew  elusion,  and  which  baffled  a  pene- 
that  Rusaa  had  made  peace,  and  tratlon  perhaps  never  exceeded, 
without  any  stipulation  whatever  But,  whatever  inconvenience 
on  the  subject  ot  Sicily  or  Naples,  might  be  supposed  to  have  resulted. 
which  were  not  even  mentioned  in  from  tlie  separate  treaty  of  Russia^ 
the  treaty ;  agreeing  at  the  same  it  at  UblsI  liberated  Great  Britala 
time  to  abandon  Cattaro  and  Dal-  from  all  engagements  to  thatpower^ 
matia,  contenting  herself  with  the  and  dinainished  that  complexity* 
establishment  ofthe  Seven  Islands^  which  had  hitherto  embarrassed 
the  general  guarantee  of  the  Turk-  the  discussions  for  peace,  and  whicb 
ish  empire,  the  independence  of  originally  prevented  a  compliance 
Ragusa  under  her  protection,  and  with  the  proposal  of  France  to  send 
the  engagement  for  withdrawing,  over  a  public  minister  dpenly 
within  three  months,  the  French  accredited.  This  difficulty  being 
troops  from  Germany,  their  asto-  now  completely  removed,  the  Bn* 
iiishment  was  extreme.  Any  hope  tish  government,  immediately  on 
that  the  Russian  plenipotentiary  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  re^* 
had  materially  exceeded  his Instruc-  spectin?  D'OubrQ's  treaty,  ap* 
tions,  so  as  to  iustify  a  refusal  of  pointed  lord  Lauderdale,  with  lord 
ratification  on  the  part  of  the  em-  Yarmoiv^h  indeed  in  conjunctionr 
peror,  seemed  counteracted  by  the  to  thi»  situation  of  responsibility 
known  ability  of  fiie  plenipoten-  and  d<;iicacy.  The  court  of  France^ 
tiary  himself.  Had  the  power  of  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  were  at 
infatuated  or  insane  caprice  in-  least  as  much  deliglited  at  the  suc« 
vaded  the  grand  depository  of  Rus-  c'e^s  of  tlieir  policy  with  regard  to 
sian  authority  himself?  a  case  Russia,  as  ]Englar)d  was  surprised 
which,  under  ^  the  autocracy  of  that  and  disgusted  at  it.  It  was  sooa 
government,  might  ever  be  sus-  observed  by  its  plenipotentiary, 
pected,  and  of  which  a  rpcent  and  that,  as  tlie  season  or  the  year 
ia?rajit  precedent  was  upoa  re*  was  now  arrived  for  accomplishing 

the. 
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the  ulterior  views  entertained  by  Icyrd  Yarmonthi  of  the  posdbitft^ 
France,  noarrangements  which  had  of  his  majesty's  making  the  ces* 
Ibr  their  object  the  removal  to  a  sions  demanded,. and  with  b  view^ 
distance  of  months,  or  even  weeks,  as  he  states,  to  ascertain  to  what 
the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  extent,  smd  in  what  manner^  they 
With  England,  could  be  permitted,  might  be  modified. 
The  Russian  treaty  was  represent  in  a  short  period  after  this,  lord 
ed  as  equal  to  a  splendid  victory,  Lauderdale  arrived  at  Paris.  His 
and  as  entitling  France  to  terms  first  efforts  were  directed  to  fixing 
proportionally  more  advantageous  the  negotiation  on  a  certain  basis, 
than  she  would  formerly  have  With  mis  view  he  laid  before  ge- 
yielded  tov  Before  the  arrival  of  neral  Clarke  a  papef,  in  which  ne 
the  new  plenipotentiary  from  £ng*  stated  how  mucn  the  king  of  Eng-* 
land,  or  the  knowledge  of  his  ap-  land  had  been  pleased  wim  the  ori- 
potiltment,  In  an  interview  between  ginal  proposal  on  the  part  pf 
lord  Yarmouth,  who  had  indis-.  France,  for  treating  on  the  princi* 
creetly  announced  his  full  powers,  pie  of  the  tr/s  possidetist  which,  with 
and  general  Clarke,  who  had  been  tlie  Exception  of  the  case  of  Hano* 
slj>pointed  to  conduct  the  negotia*  Ver,  was  to  have  been  scrupulous* 
tion  with  his  lordship,  the  French  ly  observed^  This  proposal  had 
minister  stated,  that  the  consent  not  indeed  been  made  directly  by 
€)f  Great  Britain' was  demanded  to  an  accredited  ministermbut  was  of 
the  arrangement  proposed  respect-  undoubted  authenticity,  from  the 
ihg  Sicily  by  France;  andaldiough  character  of  the  petson  who  was 
some  great  points  tnight,  in  iusttce,  the  medium  of  its  cofnitiunicat&>n9 
be  Withdrawn  in  conscquOice  of  and  from  Its  coincidence  with  the 
the  high  situation  of  the  emperof,  original  decblration  of  the  French 
as  he  had,  however,  committed  mtilister  for  foreign  affairs,  that 
timself  upon  them,  they  Would  re-  France  Warned  ilothing  which  Eng^ 
main  untouched.  Hanover  would  land  possessed  \  a  declaration  tro 
be  ceded;  Malta  sliould  be  con*  natural  prelude  toa proposal,  which 
firmed  in  full  soviereignty  to  Eng-  appeared  the  only  one  likely  to  lead 
land ;  as  likewise  tlie  Cape,  wiui  to  an  accommodation  between  na-^ 
'•«n  expressed  desire  that  the  port,  at  tions  in  possession  of  extensive  and 
least  part  of  it,  should  be  made  valuable  acquisitions,  which  could 
i(ee  to  aU  nations.  The  guarantee  not,  in  all  probability,  be  changed 
of  the  Porte,  of  Spain  throughout  by  the  continuance  of  hosdltties. 
all  her  foreign  dependencies,  and  By  the  demand  of  3icily,  however^ 
«f  the  domininns  of^Sweden,  should  this  principle  had  been  most  ob- 
be  acceded  to  by  both  fiowers.  viously  infringed,  and  it  was  neces- 
England  should  recomise  the  re-  sary,  therefore,  to  revert  to  it ; 
cent  tides  and  estaUishments  of  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  ad- 
France  or  her  allies,  and  cede  all  mitted,  that  SicUv  might  possibly 
bther  conquests  which  she  had  be  ceded  upon  indemnity  or  equi- ' 
made,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  valent.  Since  the  first  proposal 
those  nations  from  whom  they  had  of  this  basis  of  treaty,  France  had 
been  made.  These  demands  were  indeed  made  peace  with  Russia  { 
the  subject  of  long  conferences  be-  but  she  had,  on  the  other  hand* 
twcen  the  plenipotentiaries,  irith-  concluded  very  considerable  and 
out  any  admisston  on  the  part  of  exteasive  chanj|;e$  is    Germany, 

most 
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mail  ciecidedly  to  h«r  advantage ;  less  in^tiit^y   whicli,    far  from 
and  England  was  at  all  events  en-  approximating  the  ^tund  object  ill 
Titled  to  negotiate  with  France  on  view,  removed  it  to  a  greater  di- 
equal  terms,  insisting  on  the  obvi-  stance,  and  were  the  beginning  of* 
ous  tmth,  diat  to  both  parties  bos-  controversies  not  less  infurious  tm 
tilities  were  eqnally  injurious.  tiations  than  open  hostility.      In 
This  statement  of  lord  Lauder-  these  conferences  die  emperor  bad 
dale  was  laid'  before  the  head  of  granted  ail  that  was  possible  with- 
the  French  government,  and  on  out  sacrificing  the  dignity  of  his 
the  next  day  was  replied  to  by  a  crown  and  the  interests  of  his  alHeu 
communicatton  undei:   hts  autho-  The  plenipotentiary  was  peimitted* 
rity  and   direction*    The  tone  of  by  his  majesty,   to  advert  to  die 
tilts  impassioned  reply  could  indeed  vain  miestion,  the  basis  of  the  ce^ 
leave  no  doubt  or  the  too  active  gotiation,  which  had  bean  far  ad* 
intervention  of  a  party  most  nearly  vanced  and  on  the  point  of  olti^ 
concerned    in    the    subject    of  iL  mate  succ<^s.     The  juinciple    of 
Tliut  dignified  remoteness  of  pnn-  Mr.  Fox,  proposed  in  his  letter  of 
cipals,  in  discussions  of  diplomacy,  the  26th  of  March,  that  the  peace 
which  has  been  the  practice  of  ci-  ought  to  be  honourable  for  both 
tiltzed  courts,  so  favourable  to  free  parties  and  dieir  allies,  was  fuDr 
investigation  and  just  conclusion  ;  adopted  in  die  reply.     In  M.  Tau* 
and  which   is,    indeed,    the  only  leyrand^s  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  his  ex- 
mode  of  preventing  the  oppositions  cellency  went  further,  and  suggest*  - 
of  opinions  from  bein^  involved  in  edthe  establishment  of  two  mnda- 
the  conflict  ofthe  passions,  has  been  mental  principles,  as  a  basis:  the 
coo    frequendy    violated    «by    the  fh-st,  that  just  stated ;  the  second* 
coutt  of  St.  Cloud.     For  the  deco-  a  mutual  acknowledgment  of  the 
riim   of  hiibisterial  agency  it  has  right  of  guarantee  and  interventioa 
jEubstituted  that  irtitadon  and  as*  by  both  powers  in  condnental  and 
perity  which  almost  uniformly  at-  maritime    affairs.    This    was  the 
tend   the  champion    of  his  own  basis  adopted  by  the  Bridsh  go- 
cause,    and   employed   frequently  vemment.    The  French  emperor 
that  pen  of  iron,  which,  instead  of  could  not  have  thought  (xftaking  the 
blotting  out  injuries,  inflicts  wounds,  vti  fosttdtth  for  the  basis  of  nego* 
The  undeviatmg  policy  of  France  tiation.     If  such  had  been  his  m* 
was  stated  in  this  reply  to  have  tention,  he  would  Have  retained  ^ 
been,  not  to  treat  with  England  his  conquests  in  Moravia,  and  Hun- 
and  Russia  in  conjunction ;  a  point  g^u-y,  and  Austria,  in  Italy,  and  Ivi^ 
which,    although     long     insisted  Germany ;  and  would  then  willing- 
upon    by    England,   had  boen  at  Iv  have  "acceded  to  die  proposed 
length  abandoned  by  her.     Lord  foundation  of  treaty.  And  widi  re- 
Yarmouth  had  been  appointed  an  gard  to  Sicily,  this  would  also  have 
accredited    minister    for  treating,  been  comprehended  in  the  requir* 
^tnce  that,  Russia  had  madea  peace  ed   principle,  as  he   would    have 
vnxh  France,  and  conferences  of  a  secured  the  possession  of  it  before 
free  and  ingenuous  character  had  he  opened  negotiation ;  which  ho 
taken  place  between  the  appointed  would  have    been   enabled  to  do 
ministers,  almost  daily,  and  of  long    through  its  vicinity  to  the  shores  of 
duration,  instead  of  conducting  the     Italy.     And  if  the  detaching  of 
^egotiatioa  by  note!  of  grrater  or    the  C'pe  and  other  Dutch  depen- 
dencies 
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dencies  (rom  the  kingdom  of  Hoi-  adniit  of  no  possibility  of  dispiite 

'  land  were  to  be  insisted  npon»  this  or  denial.     And  although  it  can 

would  prevj?nt  the  capability  of  the  scarcely  be  presumed,  that,  whatever 

existence  of  Holland  as  a  distinct  basis  had  been  adopted,  (as  it  was 

liation,  and  her  incorporation  witli  admitted,  that,^  during  tne  discos*^ 

Fral\ce  would  be  the  natural  and  sion,  a  variation  of  the  terms  wae 

necessary  consequence ;  a  change,  allowable  according  to  the  nature 

to  England,  of  extreme  importance  of  the  contingencies  which  occurred 

and  danger.     Under  these  circum-  in  its  progress,)  the  terms  of  that 

stances,  with  Hanover  a  province  government  would  have  been  ma* 

of  France,  and  Trieste  and  Fiumc,  terially  different,  yet    this    clear 

with  their  territoncs,  to  be  attached  and  decided  establishment  would 

to  Italy,  Great  Britain  might  se-  have  tended  to  prevent  those  odious 

curely  be  allowed  to  keep  ^1  that  imputations  of  falsehood,  those  ex- 

ihe  pretended  to,  and  have  the  full  asperating  charges  of  •treacherous 

application  of  the  vti  poaiditv.     In  forgetfulness  and  convenient  du* 

the  suggestion  of  such  a  basis,  it  plicity,  which  were  at  least  insinu* 

must  have  been  thought,  that  the  ated,  and  which  were  calcukued  so 

emperor  was  reduced  to  a  stare  of  (lirectly  to  oppose  that  great  work* 

extreme  humiliation  and  distress*  which  required  at  every  step  the 

80  far  as  it  would  tend  to  deprive  spirit  and   language   01    extreme 

France  of  her  commerce,  and  all  conciliatioiu     In  observation  upon 

her  establishments,  and  to  effect  the  French  note,  the  substance  of 

the  ruin  of  her  allies,  so  far  the  whi(!h    has  just  been  giveiH  the 

basis  was  to  be  preserved.     So  far  discussion  by  notes  is  vindicated 

as,  by  the  verification  of  it,  France  by  lord  Lauderdale,  not  only  by 

would  be  compelled  to  renounce  the  general  assertion  of  their  ten* 

her  engagements,  and  break  her  dency  to  remove  difHculty  by  clear* 

treaties,  and  dissolve  her  continen-  ing  and  fixing  the  ideas  of  die  par* 

tal  system,  to  that  extent  it  was  to  ties  in  debate,  but  by  the  pointed 

Bs  infringed  upon.   But  the  longest  remark,  that  the  ei^sting  negotia* 

War  would  be  less  disastrous  man  tion  had  been   brought  by  it  al« 

such  mean  concession.    The  peace  most  instantly  to  an  unequivocal 

could  never  be  deemed  honourable,  issae,  and  wbich  it  musthave  attain* 

Were  the  emperor  to  lose  a  single  ed  some  months  before,  had  the 

islgnd   or  a  single  subject;    and  practice  been  originally  adopted* 

therefore  neither  sJiouldf  Tobago,  As  to  the  stated  advance  towards 

nor  any  other  colony,  in  tlie  same  maturity  of  ,the  discussi«tns  under 

manner  belonging  to  him  before  general  Clarke  and  lord  Yarmouthf 

the  war,  be  on  any  condition  alie-  the  latter  remarked,  that,  instead 

nated.    The  very  idea  of  the  basis  of  being  nearly  completed,  the  ne« 

)        mentioned  was  considered  by  him  gotiation  had  scarcelyjcommenced^ 

;        as  disgraceful.  and  that  the  conferences,  sq  boast- 

r  It  certainly  may  be  regarded  as  ed  of,  consisted  almost  entirely  of 

a  singular  circumstance,  that,  af-  demands  made-  by  France  iwiiicfa 

ter  an  intercourse  of  months,  the  could  not  possiblv  b6  admitted  hj 

actual  foundation  of  the  treaty  was  England,  while  tne  English  agent 

not  so  decidedly  establishedi  not  kept  widiin  the  line  of  that  bastSf 

by  oral  declaration  but  by  written  which,  when  first  proposed  to  hit 

and   irreTocable  document,  as  \o  Britannic  majesty,  had  been  felt 
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hj  him  to  be  peculiarly  applicable,  proved  the  most  ant  ntaked  andtndi|^<- 
and  the  decided  renunciation  of  nant  appeal.  But  all  must  unite  m 
which  was  now  so  sincerely  to  be  condemning  that  flagrant  violatioa 
regretted.  The  delivery  of  the  of  established  usages,  respected 
present  note  was  stated  to  be  only  even  by  savage  nations,  which  it 
a  prelude  to  a  demand  for  pass-  was  not  to  be  expected  would  occur 
ports,  an  application  for  which  was  in  a  country  which  boasted  itself  as 
accordingly  made  on  the  ninth  of  the  very  focus  of  European  civiliza- 
Augast,-  in  a  note  which  stated,  tion.  The  note  above  mentioned, 
that  the  pretensions  of  the  French  demanding  passports,  and  alluding 
government,  advanced  in  their  last  to  the  grounds  of  the  applicatioiit 
cmnmunication,  being  so  incon>pa-  was  at  length  noticed  by  a  com- 
lihle  with  the  basis  formerly  pre-  itiunication,  in  wliich  it  was  ob- 
.i posed  by  them,  the  English  pie-  served,  that,  the  English  ministers 
nipotentiaries  were  left  no  other  al-  having  again  brought  forward  the 
temative  than  to  return  to  their  basis  of  the  uti  po.siditis — ^-.is  it  was 
own  country,  for  which  purpose  *  not  to  he  supposed  that  England 
they  requested  the  necessary  pass-  meant  to  exact  every  convenient 
ports.  restitution  from  France,  and  to  keep 
These  passports,  however,  the  all  that  she  liad  herself  acquired, 
French  ministers  neglected  to  send,  the  French  plenipotentiary  request- 
and,  after  a  considerable  interval  of  ed  an  explanation  of  what  cbn;iuests 
tizne,  excuses  were  made  which  Englana  was  desirous  to  keep ; 
^ould  by  no  means  vindicate  the  what  she  would  restore  to  France 
procrastinated  yielding  to  a  de-  and  her  allies  ;  and  what  she  wislv. 
mand,  of  which  nothing  can  justify  ed  to  have  ceded  by  France.  This 
the  deli^yed  grants  but  an  impossi-  explanation  would  unfold  a  system 
btlity  .of'  immediate  compliance,  of  compensation  which  would  give 
Indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  French  an  idea  of  the  principles  and  inten- 
government  on  the  subject  of  pass-  tions  of  the  Britisli  cabinet,  and  it 
ports  is  deserving  of  extreme  reprc-  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  what 
hension,  not  merely  in  the  instance  engagements  would  be  involved^  in 
jast  mentioned,  but  subsequently,  the  adoption  of  the  desired  basi^. 
when  the  application  was  renewed  As  a  medium  of  exchange  and  com- 
and  repeated,  and  reiterated  in  pensation  the  emperor  would  not 
terms  of  the  most  dignified  remon-  decline  its  adoption,  because  it  was 
stmnce,  but  was  received  only  conformable  to  the  two  principles 
v^ith  the  most  profound  neglect,  already  laid  down.  In  reply  to 
The  circumstances  and  views  of  the  this  request  for  explanation,  lord 
£nglish  plenipotentiaries,  who  were  Lauderdale  observed,  that  so  far 
desirous  to  complete  their  mission  from  wishing  for  every  convenient 
with  th^  least  possible  irritation,  restitution  from  France,  the  priiici- 
and  the  fullest  testimony  of  the  sin-  pie  insisted  on,  as  a  basis, 'to  be 
<erity  with  which  it  was  underta-  scrupulously  observed,  eircept  wich 
|»i;  might,  «perhap5,  justify  tbem  respect  to  the  peculiar  and  admit- 
in  not  proceeding  beyond  the  point  ted  case  of  Hanover,  included  tii^ 
of  dispassionate  but  decided  r«fe-  retention  by  France  of  all  her  V4- 
rence  to  the  dignity  of  sovereigns  luabie  accessions  of  power  and  in- 
3nd  the  laws  of  nations,  while  fluence.  That  the' basis  appeared 
nxunf  would  certainly  have  ap-  too  obvious  in  itself  to  require  $&- 
i-806.  U          planaiion, 
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plaoatxoxu  and  the  verbal  discus*  oftbe  French  possessions  in  tl)c£ast 

sions  beti^^een  the  plenipotentiaries  and  West  Indies,  and  on  the  Dutch 

had  sufficiently  proved  how  fully  colonies,  in  tenrs  so  perfectly  dff- 

it  had  been  understood  by  them  all :  ferent  from  the  high  tone  which 

it  was  only  possible  therefore  for  they   had  recently  maniieffed   on 

the  English  plenipotenthiries  to  in-  those  subjects,  that  his  lordship  felt 

sist  on  the  recurrence  to  that  princi-  the  most  complete  surptise»   and 

fie,  on  which  condition  alone  they  vras  led  to  imagine  their  intention 

mere  authorised  to  contir.ne  the  ne-  was  at  length  to  make  the  cessions 

gotiation,  and  on  the  adoption  of  required.   This  change  was  speedi* 

which  they  would  proceed  to  the  ly  explained  by  the  everit  which 

instantaneous    discussion  of  other  had  occurred  at  St.  Petersburgh, 

points  ;  congratulating  both  nations  and  M.  Talleyrand  admitted,  frt>m 

on  the  prospect  that  would  thus  be  the  emperor,  that,  in  consequence 

opened  for  effecting  a  peace  calcu-  of  tlie  non-ratiEcation  of  the  Rus* 

lated  for  tlieir  mutual  honour,  and  sian  treaty,    he  w:is   disposed   to 

€0  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  make  peace  with  England  on  terms 

One  or  two  conferences  after  tliis  moie  favourable  to  her  than   he 

took  place,  at  the  particular  request  would  otheni'lse  have  yielded  to,. 

of  the  French  plenipotentiary,  and  and   would    give   his  plenipoten- 

^rom  the  tirgent   desire    of   lord  tiaries  new  instructions  according- 

Lauderdale  to  give  effect  even  to  ly.    His  lordship  was  thus  raised  to 

a  chance  of  the  success  of  liis  mis-  mtich  higher  ground  than  he  had 

ftion*     In  these  it  was  urged,  that  before  occupied.    He  was  soon  in* 

•HanoTer,  the    Cape,  and  Malta,  structed  to  declare,  that  the  non- 

'Would  make  a  glorious  peace  for  ratification  of  Russia  had  replaced 

England :  but  that  the  fate  of  Ha-  the  two  courts  in  their  former  state 

never  must  irrevocably  be  deter-  of  close  and  intimate  alliance :  yet, 

tnined  in    eight-aiid-forty    hours,  that^  as  before  admitted,  while  their 

The  determmation,  however,  of  the  actna^  concert  was  most  subst:m- 

French  emperor  was  stated  so  de-  tial  and  complete,  they  might  treat 

cidedly  against    surrendering  the  separately  in  form; -that  the  irix  ^^i- 

•smallest  particle  of  French  terrttorv,  s'detis-  was   considered  absolutely 

lather  tlmn  do  which*  he   would  indispensable,    mo»t    peremptorily^ 

coutintie  the  war  to  the  last  day  of  including  Sicily,  which  only   the 

his  existence,  as  to  leave  his  lord-  suggestion    and     wishes    of    M. 

ship  no  alternative  but  the  resolu-  D'Oubril  had,  for  a  moment,  in- 

tion  of  immediate  return.  duced  the  Brni&h  ministry  to  think 

About  this  period  another  impor-  ef  abandoning  for  an  equivalent: 

tant  incident,  or  a?ni,  occurred  in  that  not  being  officially  empowered 

the  negotiation,  which  was  the  non-  by  Russia  to  treat  for  her,  he  could 

ratification  of-  the   Russian  treaty  treat  at  all  only  provisionally :  that 

•XR'ith' France.  any    pacification    between  France 

When  lord  Lauderdale  called  on  'and  England,  therefore,  must  be 

tli€  Freiich    niinihtcrs   definitively  agreed  not  to  have  eifect  till  peace 

for  those  pa<:sports  which  had  been  took  place  ^ho  between  France  and 

'to  inexcusably  withheld,  tliey  e^hi-  Russia  :     that    the  existing  most 

bited  the  most  striking  appearance  friendly  intimacy  between  the^vo 

•of  conciliation  and  cordktlity.  They  cabinets  of  Loudon  and    Peters- 

•xp^sed  themsdves  on  the  subject  burgh>  had,  however,  enabled  his 

court 
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toxin  to  give  him  full  infonnation  ak    comparative    tespectability   to 

of  the  intemions  of  that  of  Russia^  ^zne  acts,  even  of  baseness,  sise 

and  he  was  authorised  to  staie  the  had  only  gradually  developed  her 

coadidons  of  a    peace  with  that  views  lipon  this  territory  I  She  first 

power,  and  to  reduce  them  into  the  occupied  it  for  its  preservation  from 

form  of  a  treaty;     I.i  a  conversa-  the  evils  of  war,  and  in  trust  for  its 

tion  on  tliose  subjects  with  M.  Tal-  rightful  owner,  and  only  till  the 

leyrand,  his  lordship  urg(:d  the  in«  conclusion  of  peace.     Iti  civil  and 

variableness  of  the  tcrnu  resulting  political  administration  was  not  for 

from  the  required  Basis,  observing,  some  time  connected  with  her  mi- 

tkat  with    regard    to    Russia   he  lltary    possession.        She    was   at 

skimld  be  as  decided  as  to  any  point  length  comfelkd  to  possess  it  in  full 

more  peculiarly  British,  and  add-  and  irrevocable  sovereignty :    but 

log,   tnat  the  irregularity   of  his  the  very  power  which  ininiediately 

proceedings,    in  relation  to    diat  authorised  her  sovereignty,  and  en- 

coiirt,  was  absolutely  inevitable,  as  joined  her  open  and  explicit  avow, 

he  had  no  power  from  the  emperor;  al  of  it,  would  now  force  her  to 

and  his  Britaontc  majesty's  pi  inci-  abandon  it.     She  was  o£iered,  in* 

des  and  feelings  would  not  permit  deed,  some  frivolous  substitute,  so 

Kim  to  think  of  negotiating,  but  in  minute,  however,  as-  to  excite  the 

sjicb  a  manner  as  might  msure  to  overwhelming  conviction  that  she 

the  Rassian  court  an  honourable  had  been  treacherous  for  trifles,  in- 

peace,  at  the  moment  when  peace  stead  of  solid  acquisidons  |  and  had 

^concluded  between  France  and  gained  scarcely  any  thing  besides 

England.    This  rendered  it  neces-  Uie  ruin  of  her  honour.     The  bait 

sary  that    the  objects  of  Ry&sza  which  she  had  swallowed  with  all 

should  be  jiermitted  to  b^  stated  the  voracity  of  unprincipled  ambj« 

in  this  unomcial,  though  at  the  samye  tion,  was  now  to  be  plucked  from 

time  clear  and  authentic,  manner,  her  vitals,  amidst  the  tortures  of 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  digress  regret  and  mortification^    Th^  ca« 

for  a.  moment,  by  remarking,  that  binet  of  France,  which  had  tempt- 

die  relations  of  France  and  Prussia  ed  her  degradation,  seenied  now  to 

had,  before  this  period,  .undergone  de/pise  her  baseness,  to  defy  her 

%  macerial  alteration.    It  had  been  power,  and  to  laugh  at  her  folly  ; 

lufficiendy  understood  by  Prussia,  and,  having  helped  to  accomplish 

that,  in  die  deliberations  at  Paris  her  guilty  to  exult  in  the  exposure 

«a  "the  subject  of  peace,  Hanover  of  her  infamy.   In  addition  to  these 

bad  been  insisted  upon  by  England,  impassive  and   poignant  circum- 

tnd  agreed    to    be    yielded   by  sunces,  the  federation  of  the  Rhine 

Fnace.    The  irritadon  occasioned  had  given  her  considerable  uneas^ 

Vy  this  cCrcu^n$tance  may  be  pfc^.  ness  and  alarm<    Agreeably  to  the 

sviiied  not  .to   have  been  small,  suggestion  of  France  herself,  Prus- 

Hanover  had  long  been  the  favour-  sia  nad  been  taking  measures  for 

^  olaea  of    Prussian  ^unbition.  fprmfng  a  similar  confederacy  in 

l^his  h^d  been  the  saecessfai  lure  the  North,  under  her  own  immedi- 

oiBned  by  fic^^pam  to  prevent  ate  presidency.     7he  electors  of 

W  UAion  i(Kith  the  third  cowti9n.  Hesse  and  Saxony  Afjere  tQ  ^five 

This  had  keen  tlie  price  of  her  ho-  consdtuted  the  principal  branches 

Doi£r,  ^  re^ar^  f>f  ^er  perfidy^  ^  )dus  u^ion ;    yet  scarcely  had 

Widiout  that  fourage  whicn  gives  xbsfi^  me^ures  commenced,  wl^n 

U  2        Bonaparte 
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Bonaparte  thought  proper  to  inter-  improved  the  situation  of  the  Eng*- 
fere  for  the  pre ventioti  of  their  sue-  lish  plenipotentiary  :  for,  howevei* 
cess,  under  the  allegation,  that  France  mi^ht  despise  the  servility 
Prussia  was  employing  compulsion  and  meanness  of  the  Prussian  cabi- 
on  independent  powers  to  eHect  this  net,  the  Prussian  army  constituted 
object  of  her  policy.  Attempts  a  formidable  power.  It  seemed 
were  also  made  to  detach  the  elec-  worth  while,  therefore,  to  preclude 
tor  of  Hesse  fronfi  that  intimate  al-  by  negotiation  a  fourth  coalition, 
liance  with  the  Prussian  court,  in  which,  if  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
which  he  was  confirmed  by  family  encountered,  Bonaparte  mignt,  not 
union,  common  interests,  and  pri-  unnaturally,  believe,  would. meet 
^vate  attachments,  and  to  unite  him  the  fate  of  all  the  preceding,  but 
with  the  Southern  incorporation,  which,  instead  of  being  vwintoBly 
Thus  the  very  project  which  France  provoked,  ought  to  have  all  reason- 
had  suggested,  France  was  counter-  able  means  applied  for  its  prevcn- 
acting  by  the  subtleties  of  intrigue,  tion. 

and  the    menaces    of  vengeance.         Recurring  then  to  the  negotia- 

The    continuance    of  the  French  tion  wiih  England,  in  reply  to  the 

ttoops  in    Germany,  where  they  statement  of  lord  Lauderdale,  so 

were  so  stationed  as  to  be  in  rcadi-  explicit  with  respect  to  the  Russdan 

riess  for  every  call  of  circumstances,  concert,  and  the  principle  of  pacifi- 

znd  ^  here  they  remained  totheimpo-  cation  so  long  insisted  upon  by  the 

verishment  of  those  miserable  di-  British  government,  M.  Talleyrand 

ftricts  which  they  occupied,  was  an-  observed,  that  he  should  waive  all 

other  circumstance  agitatinj^and  ex-  form,  and  would  receive  hrs  propo- 

asperatingto  die  feelings  of  Prussia,  sals  on  the  subject  of  Russia ;  with 

hi  short,  a  variety  of  causes  con-  lespect  to  whicli,  he  objected,  not 

curred,  tending  to  bring  to  an  issu^  to  his  lordship's  want  of  powers,  but 

the   uncertainty   of   tiiat   relation  to.  the    unusual  circumstance    of 

which  had  long  subsisted,   that  ir-  concluding  a  treaty,  which,  when 

ritable  state,  ix^  which,  unddr  gene-  signed,  was  to  take  place  only  in 

ral  professions  of  respect  and  at-  consequence  of  a  particular  event, 

tachment,  one  party  nad  indicated  He.  exhibited  every  appearance  of 

fear,  and  the  wiei*  contempt,  and  a  disposition  to  complete  accommo- 

in  which,  tepeatect  concession  had  darlon,  and  of  a  conviction,  that  no 

lei  only  to  renewed  and  aggravated  serious  impediment  remained  to  its 

encroachment.  accomplisnment.    After  a  conver- 

But  as  there  is  a  point  of  degra-  ration  tending  fully  to  impress  his^ 

dation  and  insiilt  at  which  even  lordship  with  the  idea  that   peace 

cowardice  is'  sttnmlated  into  cour-  was  the  tpain  object  of  France,  and^ 

age,  the  Prussian  court  appeared  that  she  was  ready  to  make  any* 

to  be  assuming  that  tone  of  decided  reasonable  sacrifice  in  order  to  pro« 

hostility,  which  a  long  retrospect  of  cure  it,   he  read   to  lord  Lauder* 

French  injury  and  contumely,  even  dale  a  paper,  with  respect  to  which* 

in  such  a  court,  might  be  expected  he  previously   observed,   looking 

to  excite,  especially  when  impdled,  somewhat  intently  at  his  lordship* 

fts  It  was,  by  the  ^dour  of  theinili-  that  there  was  a  mixture  in  it  of 

tkrv  and  the  general  feeling  of  th6  something    which,    probably,    he 

nation.  Thb,  then,  was  another  cir^  would  not  like,  but  he  muK  take 

camitaoce  which  appeared  to  have  fttc  evil  with  the^ood. 

In 
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In  this  paiper  his  imperial  majes* 
ty  regretted  that  the  negotiation 
daily  seemed  to  take  a  retrograde 
course,  by  bringing  forward  obso- 
lete forms,  and  renewing  questions 
which  had  been  repeatedly  settled  : 
nevertheless,  to  give  a  fresh  proof 
of  his  desire  of  peace,  the  emperor 
agreed,  that  the  Britisli  plenipoten- 
tiary should  be  at  liberty  to  intro* 
duce  into  the  treaty  whatever  he 
conceived  would  tend  tp  reconcile 
the    existing    difference    between 
France  and  Russia,  and  procure 
for  the  latter  a  participation  in  tlie 
benefit  of  peace ;    it  being  well  un- 
derstood, that  no  proposals  would 
be  admitted  but  such  as  were  ho- 
nourable to  both  emperors,  and  not 
injurious  to  their  allies :   far  differ- 
ent, of  necessity,  from  those  absurd 
propositions  made  by  M.  Npvosil&> 
zoff,  which  were  the  result  of  blind 
confidence  and  infatuation.  France 
v^ould  not  consent  to  abandon  the 
interest  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  nor 
to  quit  a  position  which  would  en- 
aUeher to  sustain  thatempire  against 
cfae  openly  menaced  aggressions  of 
Russia.     If  Bn^land  still  wished 
for  peace,  she  might  have  it  with- 
out de)ay,  and  the  emperor  would, 
without  hesitation,  make  some  sa- 
crifices to  accelerate  it.  If  thejustand 
liberal  views  manifested  in  the  first 
communications  which  took  place 
with  the  illustrious  minister,  whose 
death  both  nations  so  much  lament- 
ed, should  no  longer  prevail,*  vague 
discussions, immoderate  pretensions, 
and  ambiguous  proposals,  instead 
(rf'atone  of  frankness  and  dignity, 
would   only    tend     to    irritation. 
France  did  not  pretend  to  dictate 
aither  to  Russia  or  England,  nor 
would  she  be  dictated  to  herself ; 
and  if  an  imperious  and  exaggera- 
ting spirit  were  evinced,  and  pre- 
cnunence  affected ;   if  it  were  in- 
t^ded  to  dictate  peace,  th^  empe^ 


ror  of  the  French  would  follow  the 
precedent  set  by  an  iUustripus  na-> 
tion  of  antiquity,  relying  on  its  own 
strength,  and  reply,  "  You  de-i 
mandour  arms, — come  and  take 
them." 

Widiout  ^ny  assistance  from  the 
comment    which    M.    Talleyrand 
furnished  on  this  note  by  his  apolo« 
getical  expressions,  and  the  signifi« 
cant  glance  of  his  eye,  it- is  impossi- 
ble not  to  observe  in  it  that  minute 
interference     of    high    authority, 
which  had  already  manifested  itself 
in  the  course  of  these  discussions, 
and  is  ever  most  seriously  to  be  de- 
plored.   When  monarchs  descend 
troftf 'dk«ir  dignity  to  figure  in  the 
diplomatic  arena,  the  chance  ef  ac- 
commodation to  hostile  kingdoms, 
if  not  destroyed,  must  always  be 
gready    impaired:    concession    is 
made  with  extreme  difficulty,  re- 
tractation is,  perhaps,  only  not  im- 
possible ;  language  assumes  an  im- 
perative and    censorial  character, 
naturally    flowing,    indeed,    from 
habits  of   uncontrolled  dominion, 
but  not^  the  less  calculated  to  excite 
repulsion  and  disgust,  and  remove 
to  an  unattainable  distance  the  ob- 
ject of  all  deliberative  intercourse 
between  contending  nadons. .  Such, 
equally   inconsistent^  with  dignity 
and  policy,  is  the  criminative  and 
overbearing  style  of  this  imperial 
note:     in   which,    nevertheless,  it 
seems  sufficiently  clear  that  Pona- 
parte  felt  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances,  and    considered    himself 
obliged  to  yield  somewhat  to  politi- 
cal expediency.    Little  used*,  how- 
ever, to  concede,  the  asperity  of  his 
manner  indicates  the  reluctance  of 
his  feelings.    There  is  no  grace  in 
his  compromise  with  circumstances, 
his  concession  is  mingled  with  ex- 
asperation, and  the  means  of  conci- 
liation are  offered  in  the  tone  of  defi- 
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In  reply  to  this  note,  lord  Lau- 
derdale observed,  that,  by  avoidine 
ihe  notice  of  whatever  ii  contained 
foreijipi  to  the  main  cjucbtion,  he 
should  be  precluded-  from  distus- 
sions,  in  which  he  miffht  lb i  get  that 
tone  of  moderation  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  observe  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  missioni  and,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  admission  of  the 
t'rench  government  with  respect  to 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  at  the  same 
jnoment    between   Great    Britain, 
Russia,  and  France,  he  should  make 
po  didiculty  of  renewing  the  com 
ferences.      General   Clarke    being 
superseded  now  by  M.  Champagny, 
in  an  interview  between  the  latter 
and  lord  Lauderdale  his  lordship 
iwas  informed,  that  the  emperor, 
having  determined  on  great  sacri- 
£ces  for  the  sake  of  peace  at  this 
time,  with  a  view  to  obtain  it  pro- 
posed the  restoration  of  Hanover 
with  its  dependencies ;  the  confirm- 
ation of  Malta ;  hts  ititerference  to 
procure  from  the  Dutch  their  con- 
sent to  the  absolute  cession  of  thb 
Cape  ;   the  confirmation  of  Pondi- 
cherry,    Chandemagore,    Mahee, 
and  the  other  Indian  acquisitions ; 
and,  as  it  was  originally  settled  by 
the  English,  the  island  of  Tobago. 
That,  in  consideration  however  of 
this,   Sicily  was  to  be  ceded   by 
Gi-eat  Britain,  for  which  his  Sicilian 
m:ijesty  should  possess,  as  an  equi- 
valent, the  Balearic  islands  and  an 
annuity  from  the  court  of  Spain; 
and  that,  in  addition  to  what  was 

f'  ranted  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of 
>'Oubril,  France  would  cede  to  that 
power  tlic  fiill  sovereignty  of  the 
island  of  Corfu,  bevond  which  he 
had  no  authority  whatever  to  go. 
Lord  Lauderdale  replied,  that  ui\i 
•  being  the  case,  his  mission  was  com- 
pletely at  an  end. 

.'   Thus  terminated  a  negotiation 
which  had  occupied  the  mtemion 


of  tlie  two  govef  ritrienls  for  upVaf  ds 
of  six  months,  and  eternised  theabf^e 
lities  of  statesmen  of  great  experience 
and  transcendent  talents,  all  whose 
efforts  were,  however,  insufficient 
to  stop  the  ravages  of  ambition,  antj 
term'mate  the  effusion    of  blood.' 
The  length  of  time  to  which  these 
discussions-  extended,  has  been  re-: 
garded  as  an  imputation  on  the  vi- 
gour  and  ifeohuion  of  the  British 
govfemm^ :  yet,  in  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  England,  widi  no 
ally  in   contact  wiA  thecnemy^, 
whose  ardour  would  be  impaired 
by  continued  Negotiation,  the  ob- 
ject does  not  appear  of  consideta.ble 
importance.      Besides  which,  the 
sincerity  of  pacific  desires  is  ill  de- 
monstrated by  what  carries  the  ap- 
petirance  of  abruptntes  and  precipi- 
tancy:   to  whith  may  be  added, 
the  important  consideration  of  the 
time  essentially  requisite  for  the  fuH 
concert  of  remote  cabinets,  in  a. 
eoncem  so  complicated   as  to  dcf- 
mand  very  frtquent  references,  and 
in  which  thp  contingency  of  a  mo* 
ment  may    set  aside  dispositions 
which  were  thought  to  preclude  al- 
most the  possibiliiy    of  derange- 
ment.   As  before  observed,  therfe 
does  certai^y  appear  sopie  defici- 
ency with  respect  to  the  establish*-, 
me^t  of  a  basis  of  negotiation,  and 
in  relation  to  this  point,  had  tha^ 
provident  cautioh  beeh  manifested, 
i;(rhicb,  probably,    w^as    prevented 
only  by  those  qualities  which  did 
honour  to  the  heart  of  the  British 
minister,  it  can  scarcely  be  suppo- 
sed, that  those  |rross  suspicions,  or 
rather  flagrant  im)>utations,  woutd 
have  occurred  on  the  subject  witli 
which  it  IS  noMT  marked.     So  far  as 
steadiness  in  tliese    discussions   is 
meritorious,  and  versatility  a  fuuh» 
the  palm  seems  to  belong  to  the 
British  govemmtot,  which  modified 
itt  coiHmct  indeed*  in  consequence 
•  •     tf 
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of  circainstancest  hat  of  circum*    ation  wldi  all  the  tnacGessibiUty  ^f 
stances  whidi  demanded  these  ino-»-  passion.    The  terms  of  the  peace  , 
difications  from  their  importance^    proposed  by  France,  immediately 
and  not  arising  out  of  the  caprice    preceding  the  rupturey  would  noc 
of  the  moments  or  slight  successes,    nave    been  thought    mjurious  to 
or  even  important  conquests ;  while    Gr^at  Britain.  Goas&dering  the  cba* 
that  of  theeoemjr  was  regu^ted  by    racter  of  the  chief  of  the  French 
a  barometer  of  more  exquisne  scn«    nationy  and  his  repeated  pledges 
sibiiityy  audi  exhibited  changes  cor-    with  regard  to  conditions  ot  a  very 
Tcspondhig  with  very  dl^ht  causes*    different   description,   they  mig:ht 
and  calculated    to   excite  painful    not    unnaturally    excite    surprise 
surprise,  and  disappoint  reasonable    ia  persons  who  have  not  reflected, 
^ope.  In  frankne^  and  undisguised    that  even  arro«uice  must  bend  to 
communication   the  British  pleni-    expedience,  ana  that  itiaaygovern-' 
potentiaries  appear  to  possess  the    ments     have    indiscreetly    bound 
advantage :   less  reserve,  less  speci-    themselves  not  to  make  peace,  but 
ousness,  and  (if  the  expression  may    upon  terms  wluch  they  were  never 
be  permitted)  less  or  that  finesse    able  to  obtain*     With  respect  to- 
which  too  rarely  can  be  separated     Russiq,  however,  so  important  was 
from    dupUctty,    seem '  to   have    it  to  her  that  her  demands  should 
marked  their  communications :  but    be  yielded  Xo,  at  least  with  respect 
it  may  more  decidedly  be  observed,    to  Albania,  t;hat  her  peremptory  r&-. 
that    in    the    line   of  moderation    quisition  upon  these  points  cannot 
which  ought  ever  to  chamcteiiKe    excite  any  astonishment;    and  ia 
these  intercourses;  the  English  pie-    oonsideradon  of  the  extensive  ac« 
laipot^aciaries  display  marked  pite*    quisitions  and  influence  of  France 
esntneace.    From  the  decorum  be-    in  the  course  of  her  hostilities  with 
coming  the  unspeakable  importance    that  power,  without,  at  the  same 
of  the  object  of  their  mission,  and    time,  making  any  impression  upon 
the  dignity  of  the  personage  whom    her  empire,  thcf c  demands  ought  to 
Cbey  represented,  yet  in  all  cases  di-    have  been  acceded  to.    In  sucn  cir<« 
sdngutshable  from  austere  forma-    cumstances  to  have  deserted  the  Rus- 
lity,  they  appear,  in  no  one  instance,    sian  government  would  havebeen,  to 
to  have  swerved.     When  summon-    adopt  the  language  of  Bonapartei 
^  to  vindication  by  imputations  un-    more  disastrous  than  the  longest 
der  which  silence  would  have  been    war,  and  inconsistent  with  that  no* 
supposed  to  imply  guilt ;   or  when    nour  which  has  ever  been  the  boast 
commenting  on  those  proceedings    of  the  British  nation,  and  without 
of  the  French  government,  which .  which,  security  and  happiness  are 
consdtuted  a  breach  of  the  usages    no  more  than  empty  names* 
of  civilized    nation^,  and    which.        It  cannot  be  tuought,  however, 
from  those  who  possessed  more>  ir-    that  notwithstanding  the  fiilure  of 
ritability  than  wisdom,  would  have    the  negotiation,  wiui  respect  to  its 
provoked    the    most    impassioned    grand  object,    it    was  altogether 
iv  ms  of  indignation,  they  neyer    useless:     it   disclosed    the  views 
lostsi^ht  of  that  dignified  character    and  the   tempers  of   the    sevenit 
wherein  they  stood,  in  which  they    governments,  their  wants,  and  their 
considered   the  strength  of  their    wishes ;  and  the  eventual  accom* 
government  as  their  protection,  and    plishment  of  peace  itiust  be  sufh 
voited  aU  the  firmness  of  represent-   jK>sed  to  be  somewhat  facilitated  bf 
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the  attempt  which,  in  this  instance,  less  than  the  co-operation  of  a  con^ 
unhappily  proved  abortive.  siderable  English  force  with  the 
*  Before  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  Prussian  army,  which^  with  the  va«t 
.  quitted  Paris,  the  discussions  be-  ^forces  of  the  Russian  emperor, 
tween  France  and  Prussia  had  ad-  '  might  be  brought  to  bear  with  far 
vanced  to  a  point  which  left  no  gredter  probability  of  success  than 
prospect,  and  only  the  slightest  could  attend  any  single-handed  con- 
chance,  of  friendly  arrangement,  test  on  the  partof  Prussia. 
The  tone  of  the  Prussian  court  was  The  preparations  of  Prussia  were 
.  that  of  firmness  :  the  troops  were  met  with,  at  least,  equal  alertness 
animated  with  high  enthusiasm,  in  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of 
the  expectation  of  hostilities  which  France,  who  was  never  yet  behind 
they  conceived  the  honour  of  the  hisenemies  in  vigilance  and  activity, 
nation  had  long  since  required,  although  policy  has  occasionally 
The  zeal'  of  the  people  coincided  induced  him  to  pretend  a  surprise, 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  army.  On  the  24th  of  September,  he  quit- 
Various  towns  and  provinces  pro-  ted  his  capital  to  join  the  armies, 
posed  to  raise  and  maintain  regi-  infusing  activity  as  he  passed  into 
ments  at  their  own  expense  ;  and  the  various  parts  of  the  service,  and 
the  stti dents  of  the  university  of  settling  arrangements  adapted  to 
Halle  requested  permission  to  con-  all  the  details  of  that  complicated 
stitute  themselves  into  a  regiment  and  formidable  machine,  whose 
of  Hussars.  The  disposition '  ma-  operations  he  was  about  to  direct 
nifested  by  the  court  was  equally  with  that  promptitude  and  decision 
approved  by  foreign  powers  as  by  which  had  so  uniformly  promoted 
Prussian  subjects.  The  king  of  his  success.  In  the  mean  time  dis» 
S'v^eden  was  eager  to  cherish  the  cussions  were  still  continued,  and 
prospect  which  seemed  thus  to  be  even  so  late  as  the  fifth  of  October, 
afforded  of  checking  the  power  and  when  both  monarchs  were  at  the 
aggrandisement  of  Prance,  and  dis-  head  quarters  of  their  respective 
patched  a  letter,  written  by  his  own  tKOops,  a  dispatch  was  delivered 
hand,  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  from  the  Prussian  outposts  to  those 
object  and  eflPect  of  which  was,  to  of  the  French  army,  which  still  af- 
produce  the  oblivion  of  past  alt^r-  forded  an  opening  for  amicable  ad* 
cations,  and  the  restoration  of  that  justment.  Within  a  very  few  days 
confidence  and  amity  which  had  after,  however,  a  declaration,  sta- 
been  suspended,  although  not  tin?  tlie  grounds  of  the  war,  was 
by  very  active  and  bloody  hostility,  published  by  the  Prussian  cabinet : 
The  Prussian  vessels,  also,  in  the  a  document  well  worthy  of  perusal^ 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  were  speed-  but  which  our  limits  preclude  us 
ily  liberated ;  and  to  cherisR  the  from  giving,  even  in  an  abridged 
spirit  of  hostility  against  France,  form. 

and  give  it  a  direction  of  the  great-  From  this  interesting  paper  it 

est  possible  effect  against  that  go-  will  be  immediately  perceived,  tha( 

vemment,  by  producing  a  system  Prussia  felt  herself  now  completely 

of  combined  operations,  lord  Mor-  committed  :  her  tone  was  decisive  : 

peth  was  dispatched  to  the  court  of  her  epithets  were  unqualified  :  ^nd 

Berlin  with   proposals  of  a  very  her  indignation  fluent  and  imre* 

comprehensive   description;      The  ^trained.     It  displayed  no  reserve 

obje<;t  of  his  mission  was  indeed  no  of  fear,  and  affu-ded  no  shelter  for 

versa- 
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\trsatilit7.  One  ctrcumstance  must 
strike  even  the  most  cursory  ob- 
server, however,  of  this  production, 
which  the  Prussian  government, 
nevertheless,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of.  The  solicitude  for 
fuU^  vindication  in  an  appeal  to 
anns,  has  indeed  sufficiently  aco 
compHshed  that  object,  but  has  led 
to  tnat  fullness  and  strength  of 
statement,  which  involved  the  go- 
vennnent  in  the  most  serious  impu- 
tations. It  does  not  appear  to  have 
considered,  that  the  same  grounds 
vdiich  acquit  of  presumption  and 
precipitation,  may  sometimes  con- 
vict of  cowardice :  bat  sordid 
meanness  is  not  to  bear  the  palm  of 
iQoderation;  pusillanimity  must  not 
be  confounded  with  dignified  for- 
bearance* If  a  government  whose 
neutrality  is  purchased  by  the  spoil 
of  neutrals  ;  whose  abstinence  from 
just  and  glorious  hostility,  is  the  re- 
iult  of  bribes  stolen  from  the  inno- 
cent; whose  concessions  are  made,* 
not  to  error  but  to  usurpation; 
^hich  has  constantly  met  encroach- 
ment with  apology,  and  menace 
with  submission ;  and  which  a  peiv 
petual  series  of  aggressions  has 
found  inaccessible  to  self-respect; 
if  Euch  a  firovemmenc  is  permitted 
to  boast  of^its  dignity,  its  elevated 
morality,  its  moderated  views  and 
spirit  tf  benevolence;  there  is  an  end 
^  once  to  all  those  distinctions  which 
have  been  hitherto  thought  to  exist 
between  the  glory  and  tne  disgrace 
<>f  nations*  it  surely  ill-becomes  a 
mighty  kingdom  to  admit,  and 
even  to  boast,  *•  that  it  had  been  led 
On  from  humiliation  to  humiliation,, 
till  it  approached  the  ultimate  point 
<'f  political  degradation.''  No  dif- 
fici^  whatever  can  possibly  be  ex- 
perienced in  admitting  the  truth  of 
the  assertion ;  but  miserable  and 
^ject  must  be  the  state  of  that  go- 
f^nunent,  whose  defence  consists 


in  the  acknowledgment  of  crimes, 
and  whose  vindication  is  stamped 
with  greater  infamy  than  could  at- 
tend even  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  charge. 

Both  parlies  presumed  themselves  ^ 
now  ready  for  the  conflict,  and  so 
confident  was  Prussia  in  her  own 
strength,  that  on  the  29lh  of  Sep*  • 
tember,  iust  before  tht;  commence, 
meat  of  hostilities,  she  appears 
to  have  refrained  from  any  attempts 
at  re-inforcement  irom  other  pow- 


ers. 


The  French  army  had  advanced 
in  three  divisions :  the  right,  con- 
sisting of  the  corps  of  mar&hals 
Ney  and  Soult,  with  a  division  of 
Bavarian  troops,  proceeded  by  the 
route  of  Amberg  and  Nuremberg 
to  unite  at  Beyreuth,  in  their  ad« 
vance  upon  HofiF :  the  centre  was 
compqsed  of  the  reserve  under  the 
grand  duke  of  Berg,  with  the  corps 
of  the  prince  de  Ponte  Corvo  (Ber- 
nadotte),  and  marshal  Davoust; 
and  the  imperial  guards  marched 
by  Bamberg  towards  Cronach,  and 
by  way  of  baalberg  and  Schleitz  to 
Gera :  the  left^  consisting  of  the 
troops  of  marshals  Lannes  and 
Augereau  took  their  route  for 
Schweinfurth  towards  Coburg  and 
Saalfeld.  The  Prussian  army,  hav- 
ing its  right  under  general  Bluch- 
er,  its  centre  under  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  its  left  commanded 
by  prince  Hohenloe,  had  t^iken  a 
very  strong  position  along  the 
north  of  .Frankfort  on  the  Main. 
The  campaign  opened  with  the  bat- 
tle of  Schleitz.  Three  Prussian 
regiments  sustained;  with  great 
firmness,  one  of  the  most  spirited 
charges  of  the  enemy's  cavalry: 
but  me  efforts  of  the  French  were 
.finally  suecessful,  w^ith  a  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  Prussians  of  nearly 
700.  men,  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken ;  and  five  hundred  waggons* 

con- 
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rontaining  articles  of  great  utility  hoitilicies  by  beariof^  dtrm  with  his. 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  caittpaign,  right  wing  upon  Frankfort,  with  his 
feU  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  ia  centre  on  Wurtaharg,  and  hu  left 
the  contest.  wing  on  Bambure.  The  arrange- 
On  the  tenths  the  left  wing  of  the  ments  for  this  |San  had  b«en  mi- 
French  wai  equally  successful  under  nutely  prepared,  and  leveral  co« 
Siarshal  Lannet  against  Grafen*  lumns  bad  been  pushed  on  to  Cassel 
thall.  After  the  continuance  of  a  and  other  places*  to  act  upon  the 
cannonade  for  about  two  hours,  the  offensive,  and  open  the  way  to  the 
Prassiaii  cayalry  was  cut  off  by  tlie  invasion  of  Gemumy :  but  the 
French  hussars,  aiid  theis  infintry,  French  army  had  by  this  time  un- 
being  unable  to  effect  an  orderly  re*  expectedly  tamed  the  extremity  of 
ttteat,  were  obliged  in  part  to  take  the  Prussian  left  wing,  and  got  pos* 
shelter  in  the  adjoining  woods,  session  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
while  others  were  involved  inextrica*  Saal,  occupying  within  a  very  short  - 
bly  in  a  marshy  ground,  where  they  period,  Saalberg,  Schleitz,  and  Ge< 
were  obliged  to  surrender  thein«  ra«  In  consequence  of  this  alarm* 
selves  prisoners  of  war.   *  In  this  en*  in^  circumstance,  the  arrangements 

fagement  prince  Louis  of  Prussia,  of -the  Prussian  army  were  s^mie- 
rother  of  the  king,  was  killed  by  a  what  changed :  the  detachments 
marshal  of  the  tenth  regiment  of  which  bad  been  precfpitately  urged 
French  hussars,  with  whom  he  was  forward  were  called  in ;  the  head- 
engaged  in  individual  combat.  His  ^  quarters  were  removed  from  Black* 
merits  were  such  as  occasioned  very  enburg,  through  Weimar,  to  Auer* 
general  t^gret,  and  aggravated  the  stadt,  while  general  Ruchel  occu* 
other  losses  of  this  uiubrtunate  bat«  pied  tlie  posiuon  ct[  Wdmar.  Such 
tie,  from  which  the  French  derived  were  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
ft  thousand  prisoners,  and  thuty  Prussians  previously  to  the  ISth, 
]>iecef  ofxannon,  while  six  hundred  (or  the  ensuing  decisive  struggle  i 
of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  upon  and  the  army  was  drawn  up  near 
the  field.  These  inauspicious  re-  Capelsdorff,  in  order  of  battle, 
suits  of  the  new  operations  excited  On  the  day  preceding  the  eventful 
no  slight  sensations  of  doubt  and  contest,  the  grand  duke  (rf*  Berg,  and 
apprenensioti  at  the  bead«quaiters  marshal  Davonst,  were,  with  their 
pt*  the  Prussisin  army,  the  main  corps,  at  Naumberg,  to  which  place 
body  of  which  found  Itself  placed,  the  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  was  in 
pn  the  twelfth,  In  a  situation  of  con-  full  march :  marshal  Lannes  pro* 
siderable  ganger.  The  object  of  ceeded  to  Jena,  where  the  emperor 
Bonaparte  had  been  to  repeat  the  was  also  advancing,  while  his  oead- 
Opemtion  of  the  preceding  cam-  quarters  were  at  Cera:  marshal 
paign,  which  had  bc^n  adopted  with  Ney  was  at  Rotha,  and  marshal 
a  boldness  equal  to  the  promptitude  Soult  was  proceeding  on  the 
and  success  with  which  it  wasexe-  straight  road  frqm  Naumberg  to 
^uted,  and  to  interpose  himself  be-  Jena,  for  the  convenience  of  a  more 
tween  the  fqrces  of  his  enemy  and  advantageous  position*  In  the  af» 
their  dep6u  and  resources.  The  temoonof  the  l^ih,  Bonaparte  ar- 
Prussian  army  occupied  Eisenach,  rived  at  Jena,  and  on  an  elevated- 
uotha,  Erfurt,  and  Weimar,  and  it  4^1  near  tliat  place,  reconnoitred 
was  the  intention  of  t|ie  Prussian  tl^e  position  of  the  enemy.  The 
^oqimand^*  to  l^ve  cpinmeiiced  impprtauce  ^  thts  devatioa  for  the 
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]^f  of  arbllery  A*ras  so  gi^at,  thdt, 
ootwfthstaiidtng  the  extreme  dlffi- 
tolty,  andj  indeed,  seeming  impossi- 
bility of  a^cottipitshtng  it,  it  was  in* 
stantly  d^tertnined  t;h'at  the  cannon 
should  be  brought  there,  and  vast 
ntiihbets  of  the  troops  were  em- 
ployed for  a  great  part  of  the  night 
m  makifig  a  passage  over  the  inter* 
vening  ruts,  in  filUng  up  hollows, 
atid  lerelling  pmjectiotis,  until  at 
length,    and   after   immense    la« 
hour,    the    artillery  was  actually 
fixed  upon  it.     Marshal  Davoust 
mras  ordered  to  defend  the  passet 
near  Kaumberg  and  those  also  of 
Koosen,  which  it  would  be  a  grand 
object  of  the  Prussiails  to  gain  in 
order  to  reach  Apolda  -and  attack 
bim  from  behind  ;  and  if  the  Prus- 
sians bent  strongly  towards  Naum- 
bcrg  Or  Jenj^  Sie  prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo  was  instructed  to  fall  upon 
tiieit  rear.     General  Victor,  hav- 
ing the  command   of  the   whole 
corps   of  marshal    Lannes,     was 
placed  upon  the  level  height,  over 
against  the  iH'ussians,   who  werfc 
thought,  however,  not  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  force  sd 
yitnatedy  and  which  every  attempt 
was    tindoubtedly     employed    to 
conceal.    Between  the  wmgs  into 
which  the  corps  of  Lannes  was 
divided,  were  placed  on  the  mott 
foramanding    point   the   imperial 
guards,  formed  into  a  square  bat- 
^Iton.' 

The  night  of  the  13th  was  so- 
lemnly and  sublimely  interesting. 
£very  sound  on  either  side  could 
be  distinctly  heard  by  the  other. 
The  (entinek  were  almost  close 
to  each  other,  and  the  lights  of 
die  two  armies  were  within  l^f  a 
cannon  shot  distance,  in  one 
case  illuminating  the  atmosphere 
Hirough  an  extent  of  frrnt  of  six 
hours  inarch,  in  the  other  concen- 
tered witbin  a  comparativtly  imall 


compa<^s.  On  both  sides  all  wad 
watchfulness  and  motion.  The 
divisions  of  Ney  and  Souh  were 
occupied  the  whole  night  in  march^ 
ing,  and  at  break  of^dar  sill  th« 
French  troops  were  under  arms* 
Those  which  could  not  be  admitted 
for  want  of  space  on  the  heightj  ex* 
tended  themselves  beneath,  through 
pas^s  of  extreme  narrowness  and 
difficulty,  which  had  been  discover^ 
ed  from  the  town  and  aeighbour- 
ing  villages.  The  momiag  waft 
obscured  by  a  fog  which  lasted  for 
two  hours,  during  which  Bona» 
parte  rode  along  the  line,  caution% 
tng  his  officers  to  exhibit  order  and 
compactness  against  the  Prussian 
cavalry,  and  remindtn?  them  of 
the  similarity  of  the  situation  of 
the  Prussian  army  to  that  of  An*, 
tria  in  the  preceding  year,  wheA 
its  system  of  operations  was  com<- 
pleteiy  baffled,  and  it  was  driven 
from  its  magazines  and  surrounded 
by  its  enemy  j  so'  that  the  great 
object  of  the  Prussians  now  was 
not  victory  but  retreat,  which  the 
French  army  could  not  permit* 
them  to  effect,  without  for  ever 
tami^ng  their  glory. 

The  light  troops  began  the  ac» 
tion  by  a  very  smart  fire,  which 
dislodged  the  Prussians  fbom  an 
apparently  inaccessible  position  on 
thehigh  way  between  Jenaand  Wei* 
mar,  where  they  seemed  to  tliink 
themselves  secure  from  annoyance. 
In  consequence  of  tliis  dislodg- 
ment  the  jFrench  were  enabled  to, 
stretch  out  without  restraint  on  tlW 
plain,  where  they  Tiow  arranged  in 
order  of  battle.  An  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men  had  been  detached 
by  the  Prussians  from  their  left 
wing,  to  cover  the  defiles  of  Nnuni- 
burg,  and  possess  themselves  of  the 
passes  of  Koosen,  in  wfaicK  they 
were  anticipated  by  marshal  ]>u 
▼ou$t«     The   two   otl^er  armiefe, 

one 
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one  amotinting  to  eighty  thousand,  and  cnlrassiers  under  the  duke  of 
placed  themselves  before  the  French  Berg  were  able  to  take  part  in  the 
army,  which  now  opejied  out  from  enga^ment,  and  bore  down  the 
the  level  height  of 'Jena,  The  Prussians  in  extreme  confusion, 
mist  which  had  hun^  over  the  The  shock  was  inesistible  both  by 
combatants  now  dissipated,  and  their  cavalry  and  infantry.  They 
both  armies  beheld  each  other  formed  into  a  square,  but  in  vsuii^ 
within  a  distance  of  cannon  shot*  opposed  themselves  against  the  im* 
After  the  first  action  of  the  mom-  pctuoslty  of  this  most  dreadful 
ing,  by  which  the  Prussians  had  been  charge,  by  which  they  were  com- 
obliged  to  quit  their  position,  the  pletely  overwhelmed.  The'  loss 
village  of  HoUstet  became  the  of  the  Prussians  in  this  battle  was 
point  of  attack,  and  the  Prussians  little  less  than  forty  thousand  meot 
were  in  full  motion  to  drive  the  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  includ* 
French  from  it,  when  marshal  ing  about  twenty  generals,  amon^ 
Lannes  was  ord^ed  for  its  supports  whom  were  generals  Ruchel  and 
Marshal  Soult  attacked  a  wood  the  duke  ofBrunswick,  both  wound- 
on  the  right.  The  right  wing  of  ed.  The  French  acknowledged 
the  Prussians  made  a  movement  the  loss  of  four  or  five  thousand 
against  the  left  of  tlie  French,  men.  The  victory  however  was 
which  marshal  Augereau  was  or-  completely  and  incontestibly  their 
dered  to  oppose ;  and  in  less  than  own.  They  pursued  their  mc^ess 
an  hour  the  action  became  general,  with  extreme  vigour  to  the  very 
Every  manceuvre  on  both  sides  gates  of  Weimar;  and  so  great 
was  performed  with  precision,  was  the  confusion  of  the  uniortu- 
while  250  thousand  men,  and  700  nate  Prussian  army,,but  a  fewhours 
pieces  of  cannon  were  scattering  before  firm  in  strength,  and  elevat- 
death  on  eyery  side,  and  displayed  ed  with  hope,  that,  while  its  left 
one  of  the  most  affecting  spetacles  wing,  followed  by  marshal  Da- 
ever  perfoimed  on  the  theatre  of  voust,  who  maintained  his  grround 
the  world.  After  a  struggle  of  a^nst  the  great  body  of  the  Prus- 
nearly  two  hours,  marshal  Soult  sians  sent  to  possess  the  defiles  of 
secured  possession  of  the  woodt  Koosen,  and  pursued  them,  for  the 
from  which  he  immediately  moved  space  of  three  hours,  was  attempt- 
forward,  while  at  the  same  instant  ing  its  retreat  to  Weimar,  its  right 
the  division  of  the  French  cavalry  and  centre  were  quiting  that  -very 
in  reserve,  and  the  two  divisions  point  in  a  retreat  to  Naumburg. 
just  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  The  duke  of  Berg,  who  in  his 
from  the  corps  of  general  Ney,  operations  has  so  frequently  proved 
were  ordered  into  action*  and  so  himself  worthy  of  his  great  pr&- 
strengthened  the  French  line  that  ceptor  in  the  art  of  war,  ofi  the 
the  Prussians  were  thrown  into  15th  of  October  invested  Erforth, 
great  disorder.  This  disorder,  how-  to  which  general  MoUendorf  had 
ever,  they  retrieved  for  about  the  retreated,  a  fine  citadd,  contain- 
Epace  of  an  hour :  and  at  this  cri-  ing  a  number  of  magazines,  and 
tical  season  of  the  battle  **  there  all  the  means,  necessary  for  da- 
was  room  (as  admitted  by  the  fence,  which  surrendered  however 
French  )  for  a  moment's  doubt;'*  on  the  following  day  with  fourteen 
appearances  were  favourable  to  thousand  men,  eight  thousand  of 
the  Prussians,  when  the  dragoons  whom  were  wounded.  *  The  blocjc* 
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ade    of    Magdeburg*    which*  as 
being  supposed    perfectly    out  of 
danger,  had  been  made    a  d^6t 
for  the  most  valuable  effects  from 
Munster,  Cassel,  and  East  Fries- 
land*  amounting  to  a  very  great 
accumulation*  was  entered,   upon* 
under  the  orders  of  the  duke,  on 
^e  20th*  while  he  proceeded  on 
towards  Spandau*  three  miles  only 
from  Berlin*  which  by  its  position 
was  of  very  considerable  strength* 
it  being  surrounded  by  water.  The 
garrison  of  this  place*  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  French  cannon  were 
about  to  open  upon  it*  on  the  24th* 
surrendered    themselves  prisoners 
of  war :  and  on  the  7ih  of  Novem- 
ber* although  not    supplied  with 
ammunition  and  provisions  for  a 
very  prolonged  siege,  yet  far  from 
being  under  the  necessity  of  a  very 
speedy  surrender*  after  an  incon- 
siderable bombardment,    Magde- 
burg; itself  was  yielded  up ;    pre- 
senting a  singular  instance  of  the 
eff^t  of   that  alarm  which  had 
been  excited  by  the  successes  of  the 
enemy,  the  influence  of  which  per- 
vaded the    most  numerous  garri- 
sons and   the    strongest    fortifica- 
tions.   Another  effect  of  this  com- 
{^te  dismay  was  the  capture  by 
thisacdve  and  successful  command- 
er   of  Stettin*   a  fortress  well  cal- 
culated   for  defence*    and  which 
contained  a  garrison  of  six  thou- 
sand men  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon ;  an  achieve- 
ment accomplished  by  one  of  the 
wings  of  his  corps*  while  the  other 
attacked  a  column  of  six  thousand 
Prussians  who    immediately   laid 
down  their  arms. 

Stettin  was  the  fortress  to  which* 
after  the  fatal  day  of  Jena*  the 
piinee  of  Hohenloe  directed  his 
course  with  the  principal  wreck  of 
the  battle*  having  under  him  about 
sixteen  thousand  infantry^   princto 


pally  guards  and  grenadiers*  six 
regiments  of  cavalry*  and  sixty- 
four  pieces  of  harnessed  artillery. 
In.  his  attempt*  however,  to  reach 
this  place  he  was  anticipated  by  the 
arrival  at  Templon  of  the  duke  of 
Berg*  who*  uot  doubting  that  the 
prince  would*  in  consequence  of 
this  failure*  bend  his  course  to 
Prentzlow,  without  a  moment's  loss 
of  time  set  off  for  that  phice*  and 
by  a  well-concerted  attack  over- 
tlirew*  in  its  suburbs,  the  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery  of  the  prince* 
and  forced  him*  with  great  loss*  to 
withdraw  witliin  the  town,  where 
vhe  was  immediately  summoned. 
The  gates  being  speedily  burst 
open  by  the  enemy*  and  no  chance 
of  efiectual  opposition  to  attack 
remaining*  the  prince  engaged  in  a 
treat  V  of  capitulation,  and  the  same 
day  defiledhis  whole  army  before  the 
grand  duke*  his  prisoners  of  war.  \ 

The  retreat  and  resistance  of  the 
gallant  general  Blucher  are  deserv- 
ing of  particular  mention.  His 
intention*  after  die  defeat  of  Jena^ 
was  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
army  of  prince  Hohenloe*  and  t» 
gain  the  Oder*  and  by  affording 
employment  to  several  divisions  of 
the  French  troops,  to  allow  time 
for  the  supply  of  some  important 
fortresses,  and  for  the  junction  of 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops. 
The  reserve  of  the  army,  which 
under  the  prince  of  \yerteml^urg 
had  suffered  very  materially  at 
Halle*  and  had'  lost  great  part  of 
its  artillery  and  been  exhausted  by 
forc^  marches*  was  confided  to 
him  on  the  24th  of  October*  and 
appears  afterwards  to  have  met 
with  the  corps  under  the  duke  of 
Weimar  and  the  hereditary  duke 
of  BrunswicK.  It  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  men. '  After 
various  attempts  to  join  prince  Ho-, 
henloe,  in  which  .his   little   army 

had 
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had  been  oblt^d  sereral  timet  to  x  fidelity  tnd  courage  wKlcti  cotit4 
aeparate>    although  they  rejomed  never  be  exceWed,  he  felt   jt  hid 
after  a  variety  of  difficulties,  and  to  duty.  a€  the  iBom^t  the  French 
fight  against  very  superior  nuns*  Were  abetit  to  att^k.  hina,  to  yield 
berst  but  often  inflicting  in  these  to  a  cap^itulatiofi.    The  iioayiction 
contests  more  iiijury  than  they  ^ex*  of  havine    discharged    nis    duty 
periencedy  he  received  the  mortify-^  might  well  support  him  under  dis-^ 
mg  intelligence  that  the  prince  had  aster,  and  he  may  be  consI<jered 
capitulatCKi.    After  a  succession  of  as  having  derived  more  glory  from 
karassing     attaeks     and      rapid  his  welI*conducted  retreat,  than  has 
marches,  and  several  invit;itions  to  attached  in  many  cases  to  the  roost 
capitulate,  he  found  himself  com«  decided  and  important  successes* 
veiled    to  take   the    direction   to        Marsha}    Davoust  bad  on   the 
Hamburgh  or  Lubeck,  or  to  fight  18cb  of  October  taken  possession 
the  next  day,  as  the  duke  of  Bere  of  Leipsic,  where  inunediately  no^ 
was  on  his  left  flank,  marshal  Soult  tice  was  given  to  the .  merchants 
0n  his  right,  and    Bernadotte  on  and  bankers,  that  all  English  pro^ 
Iris  front,  each  of  whose  divisions  perty  would  be  seized  in  that  grand 
was  more  than  double  the  number  entrep6t  of  Britisli   merchandise  ; 
of  his  own.     His  march  to  Lubcck  and  all  persons  were  injoined  with- 
was  resolved  upon,  nnd  wasaccom-*  in  twenty-fo^r  hours  to  send  in* a 
pltshed.     But  here,    to  his  unut-  declaration  of  all  such  property  in 
terable    regret  ^and    indignation,  their  possession,  d[  whatever  de- 
treachery  combined   s^ainst   him  scription ;  the  non-compliance  with 
wkh  the  troop?  of  the  French,  who  which  would  be  punished  by  the 
soon  filled  the  town.     Here  a  con-  summary  process  of  military  tri- 
test  took  place,  which  in  fierceness  bunals*    Having  ordered  a  bridge 
vnd  horror  has  rarely  been  exceed*  to  be  thrown  over  the  Elbe  at  this 
ed.    Tlie  squares,  and  streets,  and  placer,  he  proceeded  to  Wittenbnrg 
'tven  churdies,  were  scenes  of  the  and  gained  by  surprise  the  bridges 
most  bloody  conflict  and  carnage  |  of   uM    town,    after    whicli    he 
war  triumphed  in  this  unfortunate  moved  onward  to    Berlin,  which 
place  in  its  full  ravage;  and  die  he  entered* on  tlie  S5th,  followed 
Prussian  troops    were    at    length  on  the  succeeding  day  by  the  corps 
obliged  to   yield   to  the  superior  of  mari>hal  Augereau* 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  withdraw        To  follow  tfie  successes  of  the 
from  the  town.     In  tlie  extreme  ?rand  French  army  more  n*inute- 
irant  of  ammunition,  with  reduced  fy  tlirough  its  several  division;^  or 
strength,    and  reduced   numbers,  the  corresponding  disasters  of  th< 
effectual  resistance  seemed  in  these  Prussians,  >(reuld  exceed    the  doe 
circumstance^  absolutely    impossi-  limits  of  this  narrative.     Bonaparte 
Ue.    After  three    weeks  constat^  arrived  at  Potsdam  on  tlie  24th  of 
eetreat,  in   which,    from   the    in-  October.     He  visited  the  palace 
cessant  fatigue   of  marching  Bve  and  the  tomb  of  the  great  Fre- 

-  «r  six  German  miles  a«day,  with  derick.    "^Fhe  sword    of   that    di- 

4only  the  most  miserable  means  of  stinguished  warrior,  the  ribbon  of 

enbsi9teikce,^fty  or  sixty  men  were  the  order  of  the  black  eagle,  die 

Aequently  obliged  to   be  left  be-  colours  taken  by  hicn  in  die  seVe^ 

s.^kKl,  but  m  which,  notwithstand-  years  War,  and  the  scarf  which  he 

Istft  the  wfaolc  corps  had  displayed  used  during  th'^t  critical  period  oCh'if 

vicissitude 
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^Icisatade  and  gloryt  excited  par-    wards  that  of  Poland,  to  which  «•• 
ticuLir  attention  and  emotion,  and    veral  divisions  of  his  army   wen 
were  ordered  to  be  preiiented  from    advancing  btifore  him. 
theemperor  CO  the  H«)tel  of  Invalids        During  the  time  in  which  th^ 
at  Pans»WiUiia  three  days  aftek- his    emperor  of  the  French  wasenjoy- 
arrival  at  Potsdam  he  made  hit    ing  himself  in  comparative  leisure 
public  entry  into  Berlin»atten  Jed  by    and  full  tranquillity  in  the  palace 
his  prbcipal-  generals  and  his  foot    of  Berlin,  admiring  the  novelty  of 
guards.  Various  ambassadors  from    the  scene  and  the  reli\;s  of  noilicary 
the  powers  with  which  he  was  at    greatnessi   reviewing     his    troops 
-peace  were  here  presented  tohim  at    on  the  very  spot  on  which  the  armies 
thepalace;  deputies  from  the  Luthe-    of  Frederick  had  so  often  exhibit* 
ranand  reformed  churches,  to  whom    ed  those  precise  and  brilliant  evo* 
he  promised  the  continued  enjoy*    lutions  which   rendered  them  the^ 
ment  of  their  rights  of  worship ;    adminition  of  the  age,   but  who 
and  from  the  coons  of  justice,  who    did  not  exceed  the  present  perform- 
xecetved   directions    with    respect    ers   on    that  scene,    the   king  of 
to     the    judicial     administnition.    Prussia  was  experiencing   all  the 
Twelve  hundred  of  the   principal    regretful  feelings  of  an  exile,  and 
inhabitants    were    entrusted   wiih    the.  alarms  natural  on  the  loss  of  a 
the  guardianship  of  the  city  $  and    kinedom«  for  the  recovery  of  which 
to  the  management  of  eight,  of    he  had  reason  to  fear  that  he  must 
the  highest  reputation  and  conse-    be  obliged  more  to  the  moderation 
qtienoe,  was  committed  the  super-*    of  the  conqueror,  tlian  to  any  re* 
intendence    of  the   police.     The    maining  res«)urces  of  his  own.    In 
presence  of  the   French  scarcely    the  course  of  a  tew  days  his  army 
discomposed  the  ordinary  routine    had  been  completely  scattered  and 
of  busing ;  and  by  the  vigilance  of    ruined.    The  army  of  Westphalia* 
the  burghers  and  the  strict  disci*    under  general   Blucher «  the  left 
|>line  of  the  army,  the  utmost  tran*    division,  under  prince  Hohenloe ; 
quiUity    was  ensured.     Berlin,  at    the  reserve,  under  the  prince  of 
the  time  of  its  occupation^  notwith-    Wertemburg ;   the  army  under  hit 
standing    previous     removals,    a-    own  immediate  inspection,   com* 
■bounded  with    military  stores    of    zhanded  by  the  duke  of  Weimar^ 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  the    had  con\prehended  a  mass,  of  mii» 
l^rccipttate  approach  of  the  enemy,    Ittary  power  which  he  had  repre* 
the    rapidity    df   whose    march,    sented  to  his  imagination  as  almost 
agreeably  to  their  own  expression,    irresistible :  yet  nearly  ail  had  now 
aumott  outstripped  that  of  their  r^    disappeared.     Of   146    thousand 
nowo,  had  prevented  the  possibi*    men  which  these  divisions  com* 
lity  of  withdrawing.    Tliesuprenye    prised,  a  considerable  number  had 
^ovisional    government    of    the    been  destro^'ed,  wounded,  or  taken  • 
conquered  country  of  Prussia  ^as    in  the  fat.d  contest  at  Jena.    Of 
committed  to  general  daric,  and    the  rest,  various  corps,  after  wan^ 
-divided    into    four    departments,    dcring  amidst  inextricable  diHicul* 
Berlin,  Cimna,  Stettin,  ami  Mag*    ties,  and  exhibiting  an  enterprise 
deburg :  and,  every  arranij^ement    and  perseverance  worthy  of  a  bet^ 
Mag    made    thax  circumstances    ter  fate,  had  been  obli^  to  sur* 
could  require,  Bonaparte  proceeds   render  to  the  superior  forces  of  the 
ed  from  the  capital  of  Prussia  to-    eaqmy,  while  some  others,   as  i£ 
(  struck 
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stnick  with  c6nstemation    or  de- 
«p2kir,  iind"  imagining  thernselves  to 
be  assailed  by  an  enemy  of  more 
diah  mbttal  prowess,  yielded   up, 
one  after  artotheri  positions  of  ex* 
creme  coilsequence  and  susceptible 
of  considerable  defence*     By  these 
positions  at  least,  it  might  have 
been  hoped  tiiat  the  progress    of 
the  victorious  French  might  have 
been  checked  till  time  had  been' 
furnished  for  a  recovery  from  the 
first  impressions    ef  dismay,  and 
some   judicioos     attempts    might 
have    been    made    to  retrieve  as 
much  as  possible  the  dis^isters  of 
tlie  grand  defeat.     Yet    his    for- 
tresses made  little  or  no  resistance. 
They  appeared  as  if  incapable  of 
affording  annoyance  to  the  enemy 
or  security  to  their  garrisons.   The 
armies,  the  garrisons  and  the  mag- 
azines of  die  unfortunate  monarch, 
were  lost  to  him    witli  such  rapi- 
dity of  successive  disaster,  that  he 
might  doubt,  at  certain  moments, 
the  reality  of  facts  and  the  testi- 
mony of   his  senses.      After    his 
retreat  to  Custrin,  the  approaches 
of  the  enemy  speedily    produced 
thenecessity  of  his  further  removal, 
and  Koningsburg  became  the  place 
of  his  residence  and  the  rallying 
point  of  the  wreck  of  his  forces. 
Here  the  last  regiments  of  ihe  mon- 
archy collected  around  him,  from 
New  and  Old  East  PVussia.     Ac- 
cording   to    some   accounts    they 
amounted  to  thirty-three  battalions 
and  forty*five    squadrons,   consti- 
tuting, in  the  whole,  a  force  of 
nearly  fifty  thousand  men;  although 
it    may   reasonably    be    doubted 
whether  even  this  number   could 
be     brought    together.      But    to 
whatever  amount   the  force  here 
stationed     actually    extended,    it 
formed  the   only  remains  of  the. 
royal  army,.and  awaited  the  acces- 
sion of  Brussian  reinforoemeotsy  or 


the  arrival  of  whatever  assistan(?r 
m^ght  at  length  be  communicated 
by  the  emperdr  of  Russia. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  'was  ex- 
cused by  Bonaparte  for  joining  the 
Prussian  armies,  as  having  oeen 
compelled  into,  the  service;  and 
six  thousand  of  his  troops  were  dis- 
ihtssed  on  their  parole  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Jena.  The  elec- 
tor of  Hesse,  as  having  acted 
treacherously,  was  condemned  to 
be  deprived  of  his  -dominions  ;  as 
was  also  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
for  encouraging  a  war,  "  which 
he  ought  to  have  used  his  influ- 
ence to  prevent  ;'*  a  sentence  which 
this  unfortunate  prince  survived 
only  a  few  days,  dying  of  his 
wounds,  aggravated  by  anxiety,  at 
Altona,  whither  he  had  been  carried 
after  the  battle,  by  'his  servants,  in 
a  litter,  to  be  completely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  enemy.  Mecklen- 
burg was  also  taken  possession  of, 
and  its  government  subverted ;  but 
its  destiny  was  postponed,  and  to 
be  regulated  by  the  conduct  of 
Russia. 

Hanover  was  occupied  by  a  de- 
tachment frcfm  the  French  general 
Mortier,  together  with  a  few  troops . 
of  the  king  of  Holland.  The  siege 
of  Hameln  was  intmsted  to  gene- 
ral Savary,  who  found  a  conference 
on  this  occasion  equally  efficaci- 
ous with  a  grand  assault.  The 
desperate  situation  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  afforded  no  prospect  of 
advantage-  from  the  protraction  of 
a  siege  on  the  part  of  the  comman* 
dajit,  who  therefore  speedilv  siened 
a  capitulation,  by  which  this  pXauce^ 
with  a  garrison  of  nine  thousand 
men,  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  mi- 
litary stores,-  and  provisions  for 
six  months,  was  delivered  to  the 
French  general,  whose  troops  a- 
mounted  to  no  more  than  three  re- 
giments. .V 
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In  Hanover  the  order  and  dis*  in  consequence  of  this   system  of 
ci{^me  of  the  French  troops  Were  England,  it  was  now  decreed,  that 
strikingly  observaWe.   A  few  days  till  it  should  be  changed  the  Britrsh 
were  sufficient  to  make  a  victori-  islands  should  b^  placed  in  a  state 
ous  progress  throui^hout  the  coun-  of  blockade ;    all   commerce  and 
try.    Fulda  and  Cassel  were  like-  correspondence  with  them  should 
wise  occupied  by  the  same,  corps  ;  be  prohibited  ;  all  letters  addressed 
the  native  troops   were    disarmed  to  them  should  be  detained  ;  indi- 
without  the    slightest    opposition,  viduals  belonging  to  them  in  iha 
and  a  perfect  communication   was  countries    conquered     by    France 
opened  with  the  grand  army.     The  shoidd  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
next  object  to   be    accomplished,  prisoners  of  war  5  every  commo- 
and  which  was  scarcely  sooner  or-  dity,  that  could  be  seized,  which 
dered  than  effected,  was  the  tak-  was  produced  by  England,  as  well 
ing  compJere  possession  of  Ham-  as  belonging  to  her,  should  be  held 
hurgh  by  Mortler  in  the  name  of  good  and  IhnviuI  prize;  and  no  ship 
Bonaparte.     The   transactions    at  <:oming    directly    from  her  ports 
this  place  were  the  consequence  of  should  be  allowed  to  enter  any  i\£ 
a  system  explained  by  a  decree  of  their  harbours.     Hulfthe  proceeds 
the  French  senate,   published  to-  arising  horn  the  consequent  sekure 
wards  die  close  of  November.  This  and     condemnation    of   property, 
decree  stated,  that  England  had  should  be  applied  towards  the  in- 
violated  the  laws  of  n  icions  in  coil-  demnificatlon  of  French  merchants 
sidering  every    mdividual  belong-  for  the   losses  sustained   by  them 
ing  to  a  host*Ie  state  as  an  actual  from  die  captures  of  tt*e  enemy, 
enemy,  whether  fotmd   on  board  In  conformity  to  this  decree  the 
vessds  of  merchandize,  or  engaged  French  minister  at  Hamburgh  noti- 
otherwise  in  the  tranquil  occupa-  fied  to  the  senate,  that  all  English 
tbn  of  commercial   agents,  or  as  commodities   in  that  city  and  its 
members  of  commercial  factories,  territories  were  immediately  to  be 
She  had   moreover   extended  her  placed  in  a  state  of  sequestration, 
rigbt  of  blockade  beyond  all  rea-  Within  24  hours  from  the  time  of 
sonable    limits,  to    places    before  the  notice,  all  bankers  or  merchants 
which  she  had  not  a  single  ship  of  having   EngUsh    manu^ctures  or 
war,  and  even  to  whole  coasts  and  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  them 
kingdoms,    where,    with    all    her  in  their  possession,  Whether  belong- 
naval  superiority,  it  was  impossible  ing  to  Englishmen  or  others,  were 
for  her  actually  to  maintain  it.  Her  to  present  to   the  commandant  a 
views  had  been  dire<jted  by  these  correct  statement  of  the  amount, 
means  to  ruin  continental  industry  which  was  to  be  entered  in  a  regi- 
and  commerce,    for  her  peculiar  ster  opened  for  that  purpose  ;  and, 
aggrandizement.     All  those  who  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood 
de^t    in     English    commodities,  of  these  registers,  domiciliary  visits 
therefore,  mi^t  justly  be  regarded  were  to  be  instituted,  and  the  con-* 
as  irally,  whether  intentionally  or  -  sequences  of  detection  in  any  fraud 
pot,  seconding  those  views,  and  as  would  be  the  immediate  infliction 
in  fact  her  accomplices.    As  it  was  of  punishment  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
requisice,  and  recognised  b7  all  the  cess  of  martial  law.     Every  En^ 
bws  of  nature  and  nations,  to  fight  glishman,   moreover,    was  to  be 
gainst  fin  enemy  as  he  attacked,  made  a  prisoner  of  war.    The  n 
1806.  X.r^          .     dicul 
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dictkle  attached  to  the  first  idea  of  of  revenue,  which  wonld  opefatr 

Bonaparte* s  blockading  die  British  most  advantageously  in  support  of 

islands,  which,  in  the  strict  mean-  his  views^  of  policy  knd  vengeance^ 

iiig  of  tlie  terms,  it  \vas  impossible  and  in  completing  which,  the  incoi^ 

fbr  him  to  accomplish  and    pre-  venience  attaching  to  Europe,  and 

posterous  even  to  attempt,  and  the  even  to  France  herself,  from  Uiis 

project  of  which  seemed  to  imply  system,  wonld  be  most  willingly 

a  disturbed  and  phrenised  imagina-  mcurred. 

tion,  was  speedily  removed  by  these  The     apprehensfons,    therefore, 
'  illustrative    facts.      In    all    those  arising  from    this   measure    were 
ccnntries  which    were    under   the  very  consideraWe.     The    English 
direct  power  or  influence  of  France,  merchants,  indeed,  at  Hamburgh, 
British  property  and  persons  were  who  had  been  at  first  placed  under 
divested  of  all  security,  and  recog.-  guards  of  soldiers,  and  were  daily 
fiised  as  fair  subjects  respectively  expecting  to    be  sent  «ff  to    the 
of  sequestration  and  imprisonment,  cfrand  dep6c  of  English  prisoners 
The  means  of  continental    com-  m  France,  were  at  length  liberated 
munication    were    extremely    rm-  from  their  confinement.    Witli  re* 
paired.     The   grand  entrepot   of  spect  also  to  the   property  of  the 
English  commodilies  was  complete-  English  at  Hamburgh  9   the  event 
]j  cut   off.     The  strictest    orders  au&r     consideration     had     been 
were  circulated  through  Holland,  thought  not  extremely  improbable^ 
Switzerland,  and  all  the  other  tri-  and  uie  utipost  expedition  had  been 
butary  governments  of  the  French  employed  by  the  English  agents 
empire,  to  -t^nforce   these  regula-  to  dispose  of  their  commodities  and 
tions  so  as  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  settle  their  accounts,  and  to  con- 
utter  exclusion  of   British    inter-  sign  back   to  their    own  country 
course  with  their  dominions ;  and  what  was  incapable  of  being  dts- 
tt  was   found,  that,  altliough  the  posed  of*     In  consequence  of  this 
Freijch  were  enclosed  by  the  Bri-  cKution  and  activity,  the  property 
.tish  squadrons  in  tlieir  own  ports,  of  the  English  which  actually  feU 
which  they  could  quit  only  by  the  into  the  hands  of,  tlie  enemy,  by 
aid  of  storms  and  darkness,  the  idea  the  occupation  of  thi»  place,  was 
of  blockading  the   British  islands  but    small.     The  system  of  pre- 
was  not  altogether   frivolous  and  caution  extended  sdso  to  Kiel  on 
insignificant.     They  were  detach-,  the  Baltic,  and  likewise  to  Cluck- 
ed from  the  main  tenitory  of  Eu-  stadt,  ^nd   Cuxhavea,    where  a& 
rope,  favourably  i'or  their  defence  measures  were   employed  by  the 
and  independence,  but  it  was  per-  a  j^ents  of  govern  mentor  commerce 
ceived  they  might  be  insulated  al-  to  guard  against  contingent  injury : 
so,  in  a  great  degree,  from  its  com-  yet  wttli  all  this  vigilance  and  mi- 
nierce.      And    ben^eficial   as    this  tigation,  the   event   was  attended 
commercial   intercourse  was  ma-  with  great  embarrassment  and  in- 
tually  found  to  be,  established,  in-  jury.  The  suspension  of  the  regular 
deed,  on  the  very  basis  of  recipro-  course  of  ^payments  from  abroad 
cal  wants  and    advantages,    tJiey  ^soon  proved  /  £ital  to  many  mer^ 
were  contending  now  with  an  cne-  cantile  houses  of  the  first  distinc- 
my,  whose  gi-and  object   was    to  tion,  "^hich,  agreeably  to  the   al- 
impair  their  resources,    to  harass  most  irresistible  spirit  of  commer- 
thcir  credit,  to  produce  diut  fiiilure  trial  Qpterpri$e»  had  traded  to  the 
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ierj  ertretnity  of  their  means  and  more  rapidly  it  will  be  brought  to 
credit,  and  wlxjch  even  a  less  heavy  its  termination  ;  that  government 
interception  must  have  involved  in  is  weakened  by  the  losses  of  indi- 
ruin.  Others  of  less  consequence  viduals;  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
were  included  in  their  fall.  Those  strike  at  the  guilty  only  from  the 
who  had  disposed  of  their  property  dead  bodies  oif  the  inriocent,  would 
and  settled  their  accounts  abroad,  be  to  vindicate  a  return  to  all 
but  whose  warehouses  at  home  those  atrocities  which  characterized 
were  crowded  to  the  very  roof  with  the  practice  of  antiquity.  There 
merchandize,  for  which  they  could  is  no  slight  transgression  of  the 
now  obtain  no  market,  were  in  boundaries  of  mutually  authorized 
a  state  little  less  to  be  deplored,  warfare,  which  may  not  be  foUow- 
The  West  India  merchants,  so  ed  in  long  succession  by  greater 
large  a  part  of  whose  importations  excess  and  still  more  violent  re- 
had  found  their  way  through  long  taliation;  till  ingenuity  is  sum- 
established  channels  to  tne  con-  moned  with  its  fullest  powers  for 
tinent,  from  which  tliey  were  now  the  infliction  of  misery,  and  th^ 
excluded,  particularly  suffered  from  effect  ot  this  perpetually  increas- 
this  cause ;  and  the  bankrupt  list  ing  violence  and  rage  is  seen  in  re- 
was,  for  a  considerable  time,  swell-  lentless  hatred  and  remorseless 
ed  with  the  names  of  tKose  who  cruelty  ;  antipathy  being  at  length 
had  recently  imagined  themselves  bound  up  with  the  heart  and 
in  a  state  of  sacure  opulence,  but  essence  of  the  combatants,  and 
fell  under  the  weight  of  this  un-  peace  pursued  only  through  the 
marketable  aud  depreciated  pro-  medium  of  extermination.  But  if 
perty.  war  be  ever  to  cease,  it  must  be  by 
With  respect  to  the  political  mo-  the  gradual  mitigatiotj  of  its 
rality  of  the  measures  of  the  French  rigours,  by  the  substitution  of  ge- 
govemmentf  from  which  these  nerosity  for  malice,  by  that  union 
events  proceeded,  it  may  be  observ-  of  humanity  with  valour,  wliich 
ed,  that  any  deviation  from  cor-  would  prevent  the  infliction  of  un- 
rect  and  liberal  warfare  on  one  necessary  evil,  and  suggest  the 
side  naturally  produces  ^till  greater  inquiry  to  two  brave  but  hostile 
departures  on  the  other.  Thus  is  nations,  which  had  thus  controlled 
the  initation  of  hostility  cherished,  its  horrors,  whether  it  would  not 
and  that  spirit  of  conciliation  which  be  better  to  extinguish  them  for 
is  connected  with  ingenuous  con-  ever  j  whether  those  who  had  thus 
test,  almost  completely  precluded,  qualified  the  operation  of  the  mpst 
It  is  undoubtedly  essential  to  war,  boisterous  and  malignant  passions, 
.that  the  innocent  should  be  involv-  might  not  sooth  them  to  complete 
ed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  its  incon-  repose.  It  is  time  that  the  pro- 
veniences and  misery.  The  flame  gress  of  national  contest  should  be 
will  always  scorch  many  who  never  regulated  by  other  principles  than 
kindled  it.  This  evil  resulting  those  of  miscalculated  expediency, 
from  the  inevitable  order  of  nature  and  that  states  should  be, ready  to 
must  of  course  be  yielded  to.  Yet  prove  that  their  moderation  some- 
beyond  this  necessity  it  would  sure-  times  arises  from  other  principles 
ly  be  desirable  not  to  proceed,  than  their  weakness  and  their  fears„ 
To  urge,  that  the^  more  interests  The  ^advanced  guard  of  the 
•Ue  invQlved    in  the  conflict,  the^  Rivsian  army  under  geqieral  Ben- 
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ttingscn,  amonnting  to  four  thou- 
sand men,  had  at  length  crossed  the 
Vistula,  and  arrived  atPragaonthc 
13th  of  November,  whence  tliey 
pubhed  on  to  the  river  Drzura. 
Their  reconnoitring  parties,  how- 
ever, on  advancing  along  the  road 
towards  Posen  and  Thorn,  soon  as- 
certained the  great  superiority  and 
rapid  march  of  the  enemy.  In 
these  circumstances  general  Ben- 
ringscfn  speedily  retired  from 
Praga,  havin?  experienced  some 
loss  in  detached  parties  and  out- 
posts, and  re-crossed  tlie  Vistula; 
after  which  he  entirely  destroyed 
the  bridge. 

About  the  close  of  November, 
the  divisions  of  that  French  army 
which  had  arrived  at  Warsaw  and 
its  vicinity  constituted  a  consider- 
able force.  To  substitute  a  bridge 
for  that  which  the  Russians  had 
destroyed  was  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects; which  required  considerable 
time,  atid  was  at  length  completed 
pf  boats.  Every  effort  was  made, 
in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  the 
French  emperor,  to  place  the  works 
of  Praga  in  a  perfect  state  of  de- 
fence, the  superiiUendence  of 
l^hich  was  committed  to  tlie  gene- 
ral of  engineers,  who  erected  eight 
redoubts  with  pallisades,  and  bas- 
^ons,  enclosing  a  space  of  1500 
'  toises,and  constituting  in  the  whole 
an  intrenched  camp*  of  peculiar 
•trength.  From  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Vistula,  a  corps  of  marshal 
Davoust's  division  pushed  on  to- 
ward the  Bugt  where  they  coveted 
themselves  by  a  ti.e  du  foTUj  and 
completed  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  on  to  the 
Tillage  of  Pomikow,  which  a  body 
of  Russian  troops  attacked,  but 
which  the  French  eventually  oc- 
cupied and  maintained. 

After  the  retreat  of  Benningsen 
tiver  tbe  Yiftula  be  still  continued 


to  recede;  not  only  as  his  forces, 
even  when  joined  with  those  of 
Buzhovdcn,  would  be  consider* 
ably  interior  to  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,  but  also  on  the  general  idea 
of  the  desirableness  of  drawing  on 
the  French  as  far  as  possible  into 
Poland.  The  general  in  chief  of 
the  Russians,  however,  Kamenskoi, 
having  at  length  arrived  at  the 
Russian  camp,  by  no  means  ap* 
proved  of  these  delays  and  cautions^ 
and  seemed  to  consider  the  honour 
of  the  army  as  tarnished  by  its 
receding  before  the  enemy,  who 
would  not  fail,  it  was  observed, 
to  ascnl>e  this -to  fear,  and  would 
derive  considerable  advantage  from 
the  high-spirited  confidence  which 
such  an  idea  would  excite  in  them. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  too,  vras  some- 
what indisposed  to  procrastination, 
and  imagined,  that  the  longer  his 
capital  remained  in  the  pewer  of 
die  enemy,  die  less  anxious  it  might 
be  to  receive  again  its  former 
master.  Soon  after  the  arrival 
therefore  of  Kamenskoi,  from  St. 
Petersburg,  which  was  celebrated 
by  the  troops  with  the  strongest 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and  inspired 
unbounded  hopes  of  success,  the 
retrograde  movements  of  the  army 
were  checked,  and  they  began  to 
advance,  havingtlieir  head  quarters 
at  Pultusk.  They  were  ordered 
to  prevent  the  French  from  passing 
the  Narew,  to  retake  Praga,  and 
to  fix  their  station  on  the  banks  of 
the  Vistula.  Amidst  the  joy  at 
general  Kamenskoi's  arrival,  how- 
ever, the  Narew  was  actually  passed 
by  a  French  detachment  of  800 
men  at  its  junction  with  the  Ukra  } 
and  Bonaparte,  who  had  quitted 
Posen  on  the  first  indicadon  of 
this  disposition  in  the  Russians  for 
offensive  operations,  arranged  th* 
Various  divisions  of  his  army  ac« 
cordjjigly.    Marshal  Ney  had  beea 
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for    some  time   in   possession    of 
Thorn.    He  united  the   di^erent 
«:orps  at  Gallup.      Marshal   Bes« 
sieresy  witli  the  second  corps  of  re- 
serve   cavalry,     proceeded     from 
Xhom   to     Biezun.      Bemadotte 
proceeded  with  hts  division  to  sup- , 
port  them.     Marshal  Soult  passed 
the  Vistula  opposite    Plock,   and 
marshal  Augereau*  iat  Lackrocyn, 
vrhere  a  bridge  was  erected  by  the 
greatest  exertions,  which  also  were 
employed  to  establish  one  over  the 
Narew.     The  latter   being  com- 
pleted, the  reserve  of  cavalry  pass- 
ed by  the  Vistula  at  Praga,  foU 
lowed  by  the    emperor,  on  their 
'  znarch   to  the   Narew,  where  the 
whole  force  of  marshal  Davoust 
"was    collected.     An   engagement 
almost    immediately    took    place. 
The  event  of  the  day  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  French,  in  consequence 
of  the  injudicious  arrangements  of 
the  Russian  general,  whose  retreat 
was  accomplished  after  the  loss  of 
1600  prisoners,  and  26  pieces  of 
cannon. 

Over  a  corps  of  Prussians,  con- 
sisting of  six  thousand  infantry  and 
one  thousand  cavalry,  considerable 
success  was  obtained  by  a  corps  of 
marshal    Ney  at   Soldaw;    while 
jsarshal     Bessieres     took    several 
pieces  of  cannon  and  Bve  hundred 
prisoners  from  another  detachment 
of  the  same  troops,  breaking  tlieir 
line,   and   driving  them   into   the 
morasses,  near  the  village  of  Car- 
meden.     These  successes,  however, 
wereonly preliminary  to  an  affair  of 
xnore  importance,  which  closed  the 
roiliiary   operations    of   the   year, 
and  which    occurred  on  the  26. h 
of  December  in    the    vicinity    of 
Poltusk.     In  the  morning  of  that 
day  marshal  Lanncs    arrived  op- 
posite to  Pultusk,  where  tlie  whole 
corps  of  general  Benningsen   had 
assembled  during  the  night.  About 


ten  th^  attack  was  commence4  bj 
the  marshal,  and  was  received  by 
the  Russians  with  great  firmness. 
The  contest  lasted  with  consider- 
able vicissitude  for  some  time,  and 
with  great  obstinacy,  but  at  length 
terminated    in    the    rout    of  the 
Russians.    General  Buxhovden,  in 
the  mean  time,  about  noon,  had 
assembled  the  different  corps  of  his 
army"  at  Golymin.     Several  divi- 
sions which  had  been  beaten  the 
evening  before,  had  now  reached 
the  camp,    particularly  one  from 
Nasielsk,  pursued  by  marshal  Da- 
voust so  closely  that  he   charged 
them  near  Golymin,  and  afterwards 
took  up  his  4>osition  in  an  adjoining 
wood.     Augereau,  arriving  at  the 
same  time,   took    the    enemy    iu 
flank,  while  another  French  gene- 
ral deprived  the  Russians  of  a  point 
of   support    which    they    derived 
from  a  village,  and  at  three  o'clock 
tlie  division  of  general   Hendelet 
formed    in     line    and     advanced 
against  the   Russian  army.     The 
fire  was   extremely  hot,  and  the 
contest     lasted,     notwithstanding 
several  impetuous  and  successful 
charges  of  the  d like  of  Berg's  ca- 
valry, till  eleven  o'clock ;  when  a 
retreat  was  ordered  by  the   Rus- 
sian   commander    to    Ostrolenka. 
Marshal  Soult  had   in  the  mean 
while  arrived  so  near  tlie  scene  of  . 
action,  that,  if  the  slough  following 
the  rain  and  thaw  had  not  extreme- 
ly   impeded  his  further  progress, 
scarcely  any  portion  of  the  Rus- 
sian ^iTuy  could  have  escaped  de- 
struction. This  circumstance  check- 
ed the  accomplishment  of  a  plan 
which  would  have  completed  the 
fate  of  the   Russian  army  on  this 
side  die  Ore^e.     The  loss  Jn  bodi 
these  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  was  admi.ted  lohavc  been 
scarcely  less  than  three  thousand 
men:  tliat  of  the   Ruisiar^.    ron. 
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sisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  ral  Zastrow,  to  Berlin,  with  greater 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  eighty  concessions ;    and    the    conditions 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  twelve  now  proposed  became  the  basis  of 
nundred  baggage    waggons ;  and  a  preliminary  treaty,    which  was 
was  followed,  as  the  Russians  them-  signed  by  the   representatives    of 
selves  were  obliged  to  allow,  by  the  king  and  Bonaparte.  But  it  was 
the    immediate    retreat    of   their  soon  found  by  the  monarch  that  the 
army,   lliis  retreat  was  the  signal  French,  notwithstanding  this  pre- 
for  the  French  troops  to  enter  into  liminary  treaty,  proceeded  to  new 
winter    quarters :    and    those    of    acquisitions,  to  inundate  the  ^ar- 
marshals    Ney,     Bemadotte    and  rison   places    on    the    Oder  with 
Bessieres,  were  almost  immediate-  their    troops,    to  excite    insurrec* 
ly  cantoned  on  the  left  bank  of  the  tions  in  South  Prussia  by  inilam- 
river  Orege,  while  marshal  Soult  matory  proclamations,  to  plunder 
with  tliree  brigades  of  light  horse  the  royal  property  wherever  it  was 
was  stationed  on  the  right  bank  found,  and  to  swear  the  subjects  of 
for  their  protection.                       '  Prussia  to  allegiance  to  the  empc- 
The  king  of  Prussia^  to  whom  it  ror  of  France.  The  formally  con- 
seems  necessary   again  to   recur,  eluded  basis,  of  peace  was    after 
while  all  these  events  were  taking  this  set   aside ;  an    armistice  was 
place,    was    experiencing  a    state  then  proposed  by  the  French,  in 
of  suspense**  and  embarrassment,  vrhich    their  increased  possessions 
which,  although  arising  from  his  since  the  treaty  led  to  enlarged  de-» 
own  culpable  policy,  could  not  but  mands,  which,  however,  the  pic* 
excite   sentiments    of   commisera-  nipotentiaries  of  the  king  thought  > 
tion.     He  had  proceeded  from  the  themselves  bound  to  yield  to,  from 
grand  scene  of  defeat  to  Custrin,  the  emergency  of  circumstances. 
and  thence  to  Osterode  and  Kon-  This  however  the    king    refused 
tngsberg.     His  queen  and  family,  to    ratify,    alleging  that  the  ad* 
with  a  long  train  of  attendants  and  vance  of  the  French  on  tlie  Vistula 
nobility,  sought  an  asylum  first  at  precluded   him    from    complying 
Dantzic,  and  afterwards  at  Memel,  with  its  conditions ;  that,  the  fron-, 
where    the  death   of   one  of  the  tiers  of  Russia  being  now  threaten- 
young  princes  combined  with  all  ed  by  the  French,  he  was  unable 
the  ouier  circumstances  of  family  to  stop  the  march  of  her  forces, 
affliction.    It  ought    however    to  The   allegation,  however,  of  the 
have    been    noticed,    before  this,  impossibility  to  cpmply  with  th^ 
that  it  was    not    without  several  armistice,  must  obviously   be   in- 
efforts  to  recover  possession  of  Ber-  terpreted  into  a  determination  of 
lin  that  his  Prussian  majesty  felt  his  majesty  to  try  still  further  the 
himself  obliged  to  sustain  uii?  exile,  fortupe  of  war  under  the  banner  of 
After   the   disaster   of  Jena,  the  his  ally.     Every  eflfort  was  made 
roa'd  to  the  very  heart  of  his  do-  by  him  to  give  effect  to  tliis  chance ; 
jninions  had  been  opened  to  the  and  coi^sidering  the  facility  with 
conquerors ;  and  it    was  obvious,  which  even  the  slightest  promises  of 
that     without    very    considerable  favourable  change  are   caught  at 
sacrifices  he  could    not  obtain  a  by  the  unhappy,  it  could  iwt  ap-    . 
peace.     After  the  failure  of  one.  pear  surprising  that  the  approach 
overture,  he  dispatched  his  mini-  of  the  Russian  armies,  and  the  idea 
ster  Lucchesini,  together  with  gene-  of  a  general  rising  among  the  brave 
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SDestans,  should  have  inspired  a 
hope,  which  was  in  truth  the  cause 
of  the  non-ratification  of  the  armis- 
tice; and  it  was  to  be  deplored  that, 
during  the  hostilities  which  follow- 
ed  this  refusal*  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  year,  circumstances  appeared 
so  little  likely  to  gratify  it. 

Within  little  more  than  two 
months  from  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign*  the  successes  of 
the  French  were  almost  unprece- 
dented in  the  records  of  history. 
It  cannot  appear  extremely  surprifr* 
iog,  that  this  success  should  have 
operated  on  a  people  peculiarly 
impressible  by  every  thing  calcu- 
lated to  excite  exultation  and  gra- 
tify national  vanity,  so  as  to  raise 
tbem  to  the  highest  pitch  of  <  tri- 
umph, and  that  they  should  be  en- 
raptured at  having  for  their  great 
Bation  so  illustrious  a  head;  nor 
that  Bonaparte  should  himself,  at 
the  contemplation  of  that  superi- 
ority which  he  obtained  in  his  con« 
flicts,  adopt  frequently  a -style  of 
decided  prophecy,  and  dictation, 
approaching  at  least  to  the  most 
mortifying  arrogance.  The  forces 
of  an  immen^  empire  were  under 
his  uncontrolled  direction,  and  he 
was  able  to  avail  himself  of  them 
to  their  fullest  extent/  There  was 
00  opposition  to  his  projects,  no 
collision  with  his  interest.  The 
decisions  of  his  cabinet,  or  rather  of 
his  closet,  instead  of  bein?  obliged 
to  await  the  forms  of  slow  deli- 
beration,  the  fluctuations  of  remote 
caprice,  tending  to  dissipate  die 
most  valuable  energies,  sprang 
with  all  tlieir  bloom  and  freshness 
into  immediate  action.  The  ad^ 
JMstment  of  all  his  plans,  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  his  agents  "depend- 
edsolely  on  himself.     When  to  this 

wm^suxice,  so  calculated  to  sim- 


plify the  working  of  the  vast  ma* 
chine,  to  produce  not  counterac-, 
tion  but  effective  and  complete 
co-operation,  is  added  his  profound 
knwvledge  of  the  m :ich me .  itself, 
the  success  of  this  extraordinary 
man  will  appear  less'  mysterious 
than  many,  who  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  call  in  fortune  or 
dcstin}  to  their  assistance,  have 
actually  felt  it.  Iji  the  coalitions 
which  h^  has  had  to  encounter,  this 
.simplicity,  in  the  midst  of  com- 
plication, has  in  a  great  measure, 
doubtless,  necessarily  been  defi- 
cient. Instead  of  being  brought 
to  bear  with  accumulated  force 
against  the  enemy,  one  party  has 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  conflict  just 
after  the  destruction  of  anoLher 
with  which  it  ought  to  have  co- 
operated ;  and  thus,  instead  of  put* 
ting  a  knife  to  the  tliroat  of  th«t 
enemy,  has  only  supplied  a  fresh 
repast  for  his  inordinate  ambition. 
In  the  case  of  Prussia,  indeed, 
concert  had  not  been  formed  tiU- 
ruin  was  almost  absolutely  incur- 
iv^d ;  and  her  folly  was  only  the 
-more  apparent  from  those  mise- 
rable arrangements  which  had  de- 
pended solely  on  herself.  But, 
whetlier  in  solitary  or  concerted 
opposition,  it  has  been  the  fortune 
of  Bonaparte  to  find  nearly  as 
much  delay  and  hesitation,  .Ismuch 
temerity  and  improvidence,  as  he 
has  himself  shbwn  skill,  vigilance, 
and  dispatch ;  and  the  contest  has 
been,  not  a  conflict  upon  equal 
terras-  of  intellectual  energy,  in 
which  physical  prowess  or  unfore- 
seen casualty  determined  tlie  re- 
sult, but  one  of  those  illustrations 
which  the  events  of  tlie  world 
have  perpetually  presented,  of  the 
superiority  which  a  strong  miiKl 
must  ever  obtain  over  a  weak  one. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


State  of  America — Its  flourishing  Finances — Its  Dispute  with' Spain — Its 
Complaints  against  England"^ Commissioners  appointed- to  adjust  their 
Claims  uith  England— Expedition  of  Miranda — State  <f  the  fVest  India 
Islands — Conspiracy  of  the  Negroes  in  Tnnidad — St,  Domingo — Vio- 
lence and  Cruelty  of  Dessdlines — His  Arrest  and  Death — Devolution  of 
the  {jovemwent  on  Christophe — Affairs  of  India — Death  of  Marquis 
Comwallis — Peace  with  Scindia — tvith  Holkar — FjTfeKt€f?id  Absolute- 
fiessqfthe  British  Sovereignty  in  Hindosian — Dreadful  Catastrophe  at  - 
Felhre — Charges  against  Marquis  WellesJey  hj  Mr.  Paull — Dilnpida- 
tionofthe  Company* s  Finances — Opinion  of  Mr.  Francis  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Separation  of  the  Trade  and  Sovereignty  of  the  Com* 
pany — SitiuUion  of  Turkey — Hostilities  between  Rnsna  and  Turkey  — 
Misfortunes  and  Degradation  of  Spain — Alarm  of  Portugal — Switzer- 
land, how  affected  by  the  Peace  of  Presburg-^  Bonaparte  impnsans  the 

"  Merchants  of  Basil,  and  professes  his  extreme  Regard  for  Swiss  Inde- 

'  pendence — Denmark — Its  wise  Neutrality — Its  Policy  an  Object  of  Ap- 

-  plause  ctnd  Imitation, 

WHILE     the     contifient    of  important  circumstances  of  annual 

Europe  was  involved  in  all  authoritative  statement  are  desenr- 

the  horrors  of  warfare,  the  Ame-  ing    of    attention.      Considerable 

rican  states  were  at  liberty,  with  purchases  of  land  had  been  made 

comparatively    slight     exceptions,  from    the     Indian    tribes,    which 

to  pursue  their  peaceful  labours  of  tended  to  consolidate  parts  of  the 

agriculture  ;  and  their  commerce^  settled   country  and    secure  their 

although  by  no  means  unmolested,  interests.      Between     the    Indians 

was  extended,   in  consequence  of  and  the    States  there  existed  the 

European    embarrassments,   to   a  most  perfect  relations  of  peace  and 

degree  which  the  most   sanguine  amity.     From   France  as  well  as 

'had   scarcely    ventured  to   antici-  tlie ,  Indians,   land   had  also  been 

pate.     Their    revenues  were  in  a  purchased  :  the  territory  of  Loui- 

state  of  complete  order,  collected  siana,  which  Spain  had  previously 

with  small    expense,    without   en-  ceded  to  Bonaparte,  had  been  add- 

croachment  on  the  liberty   of  the  ed  to  the  dominion  of  the  States, 

subject,     and     administered    with  and  a  treaty  was  also  in  negotia- 

that  ccconomy  which  enabled  ihem  tion  for  the  purchase  of  Florida, 

not  only  to  meet  the  ordinary  exi-  Every   disposition    seemed  to   be 

gencies  of  the  state,  but  to  pay  off  afforded  by  the  American  govem- 

considerable  portions  of  the  public  ment  for  improving  its  resources, 

debt.     At  the  close  of  the  present  and  particulai  ly  for  extending  its 

year  it  was  stated,  on  the  authority  means  of  commerce  and  naviga- 

of  the  government,  that  fiearly  23  tion.      The    best    communication 

millicns  of  dollars  of  the   funded  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pa- 

dtbt  cf  the  country  had  been  e^-  cific  Ocean  was  this  year  an  object 

tinp:uished  within   the    four  years  of  its  research,  and  the  expedition 

and  half  preceding.     Some  other  for  this  purpose  was  attended  with 
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mO  reasonable  success.  The  Mis- 
sissippi was  also  this  year  explored 
U2ider  the  sanction  of  government, 
and  important  surveys,  and  a  vast 
mass  of  valuable  information  (not- 
withstanding some  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts^, were  procured  by  the 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  the 
agents  df  government. 

The  surplus  of  revenue  under 
the  American  government,  which, 
unless  some  ttixes  were  taken  off, 
must  have  perpetually  increased, 
was  proposed  to  be  applied  to  die 
internal  prosperity  of  the  country 
by  improving  its  roads,  canals,  and 
rivers,  which  are  the  grand  means 
of  civilization  and  identity  of  in- 
terest ;  as  also  to  provide  for  those 
national  establishments  of  educa- 
tion, by  which  private  efforts  might 
be  aided,  and  which,  by  the  pro- 
motion of  science,  taste,  individual 
honour,  and  patriotic  feeling,  are 
of  the  first  consequence  with  all 
wise  and  liberal  administrations. 

Such  however  is  the  state  of  hu- 
man affairs,  that  even  America  was 
not  without  its  evils  and  com- 
plaints. Its  trade  had  been  annoy- 
ed by  depredations  from  the  states 
of  Barbary;  and  with  a  view  to 
check  these  ravages,  a  squadron 
had  been  sent  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which,  after  long  continu- 
ance on  this  station  and  consider- 
able expense,  it  was  still  necessary 
to  maintain.  Nor  was  it  only  with 
these  degraded  and  odious  govern- 
ments that  America  experienced 
the  interruptions  of  pacific  inter- 
course. With  Spain,  differences 
had  existed  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  commerce  of  the  States 
in  its  passaee  along  the  river  Mo- 
bile was  obstructed  by  unautho- 
rized searches  and  duties.  The 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  since  its 
cession  by  France,  had  not  been 
settled,  although    propositions    of 


an  amicable  nature  had  been  made 
for  this  purpose  by  the  American 
government;  And  the  Spaniards, 
had  made  inroads  on  the  district 
of  New  Oi  leans,  and  the  Mississip- 
pi, even  in  those  parts  wliicli  had 
been  expressly  and  unequivcciilly- 
ceded,  in  which  the  persons  of. 
American  citizens  had  been  seized 
and  their  property  pillaged,  not  by 
4n  unauthorized  banditti,  but  by 
regular  and  commissioned  forces  of 
Spain.  Negotiations  on  these  topics 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  two 
governments  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  witliout  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion, and  excited  or  kept  alive, 
that  state  of  irritable  feeling  which 
is  ever  the  effect  of  a  long  suspense 
with  regard  to  interesting  results. 

The  coast  of  America,  as  well  as 
its  inland  territory,  was  not  secure 
from   ins  alt.     Many  vessels    were 
fitted  out  for  the  annoyance  of  her 
trade  by  private  adventurers ;  and 
not  only    the  vessels  of  countries 
with  which  America  was  at  peace» 
but   also   those  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  were    captured  by 
these  uncommissioned  depredators» 
and  carried  off  under  pretence  of 
recurring  for  condemnation  to  re- 
gular maritime  tribunals.  Care  how- 
ever was  taken  to  dismiss  the  crew 
in  open  boats  to  tlie  nearest  har- 
bour ;  and  the  captured  ships,  after 
the  cargoes  had  been  tiansferred 
from  them,  were  sunk,  under  the 
allegation  of  their  i^eing  unable»to 
proceed  on  their  voyage,  but  solely 
with  a  view  to  secure  that  plunder 
which    all    recular   courts  would 
have  disallowed.     An  armed  force 
was  fitted  out  to  protect  the  com- 
merce of  the  States  on  the  coast, 
and  bring  to  justice  the  perpetra- 
tors of  these  crimes,  who  were  or- 
dered to  be  tried  and  executed  as 
pirates. 
Tlie  disputes  of  America  wiri\ 
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the  English  government  were  of 
no  unimportant  character,  and  at 
one  period  assumed  a  consequence 
alarming,  at  least,  to  those  indivi- 
duals whose  interests  are  more 
especially  involved  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  between  the  two 
countries.  One  of  the  grounds  of 
tliis  contention  existed  in  the  im* 
pressing  of  seamen  in  American 
vessels  by  British  ships  of  war, 
Tlie  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
Englishmen  in  this  situation  from 
native  Americans  was  considerable, 
language, manners,  and  physiogno- 
my, all  contributed  to  render  the  dis- 
crimination a  matter  of  peculiar 
nicety ;  and  it  may  easily  be  suppos- 
ed, that  while  the  pleas  of  some  pre- 
tenders were  admitted,  those  of  truth 
and  justice  were  in  some,  and  indeed 
many  instances  urged  without  ef- 
fect. In  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent year  the  grievance  attained  a 
very  considerable  height,  and  a 
bill  was  brought  in,  declaring  this 
compulsion  of  American  citizens 
to  serve  on  board  Brinish  ships  of 
war,  a  violation  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween \^e  two  nations,  and  that 
any  person  engaged  in  impressing 
seamen  from  on  board  vessels 
bearing  the  Americ  an  flag  should 
be  deemed  guilty  of  piracy  and 
felony;  authorizing  every  seaman 
to  resist  such  violence,  encouraging 
this  resistance  by  reward,  and  en- 
joining complete  retaliation  on 
the  subjects  of  any  foreign  powers 
for  the  infliction  of  death,  or  any 
other  punishment,  on  American 
subjects  who  had  been  conipelled 
into  their  service. 

The  seizure  of  American  ves- 
sels by  the  British 'was  another  sub- 
ject of  grievance  and  irritation, 
and  a  commission  was  this  jfcar 
appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Union,  to  consider  the  depredations 
committed  on  its  commerce.    In 


consequence  of  their  report,  re-, 
solutions  were  passed,  that  the 
condemnation  by  the  British  court 
of  kdmiralty,  of  American  vessels, 
under  pretence  of  their  being  em* 
ployed  in  a  trade  with  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain,  from  which  they 
were  prohibited  in  time  of  peace, 
was  an  unprovoked  aggression  upon 
the  property  of  the  united  citizens, 
and  a  violation  of  their  neutral 
rights;  and  that  the  president 
should  be  requested  immediately 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  vessels 
thus  captured  and  detained,  and 
be  authorized  to  enter  into  ar- 
rangements for  amicable  settle* 
ment:  but,  that  it  was  expedient^ 
in  the  mean  lime,  to  prohibit  the 
importation  into  the  United  States 
of  the  wares  and  merchandize  of 
Great  Britain  from  a  certain  pe- 
riod, till  an  equitable  adjustment 
was  acceded  to.  A  bill  for  this 
purpose  was  accordingly  brought. 
in,  and  passed  the  senate  and  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  re- 
ceivedj  at  length,  the  sanction  of 
the  president. 

Wliile  the  public  mind  was  thus 
agitated,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  gave  new  impulse  to  the  ge- 
neral feeling,  and  indeed  wrought 
it  into  a  paroxysm  oi  resentment. 
In  exercise  of  the  privilege  of 
searching  neutral  vessels,  several 
British  ships  had  been  cruising  off 
the  American  harbours, and  captain 
Whitby  in  the  Leander  of  50guns« 
with  two  other  ships  of  war,  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose  off 
Sandy  Hook.  Many  vessels  were 
brought-to  by  them  and  boarded, 
and  some  of  the  seamen  were,  im- 
pressed or  recovered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  England.  It  was  sworn, 
however,  by  Joseph  Pierce,  master 
of  the  sloop  Richard,,  tliat  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach 
off  Sandy  Hook,  two  miles  soiith 
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of  the  light-house,  three  shots  were 
'fired  from  a  British  ship  of  war, 
the  Inst  of  which  struck  and  killed 
a  man  at  the  helm  of  his  sl>op,  the 
brother  of  the 'deponent,  the  Lean- 
der  being  at  the  time  only  a  mile 
distant.     The  ferment   occasioned 
t>y  this  circumstance  was  extreme. 
The  body   of   the    deceased   was 
brought  on  shore  and  exposed  to 
innumerable  spectators,  whose  rage 
fagainst    the   British    commander, 
and  government,    found  no  lAn- 
gtiage  too  strong  for  its  expression. 
An  indictment  was  found  for  wil- 
ful murder  against  the  captain  of 
the  Leander.     A  reward  was   of- 
fered for  his  siezure,  by  a  procla- 
mation from   the  president.     Pri- 
vate vessels  were  immediately  dis^ 
patched  to  retake  those- which  had 
been  recently  captured  bv  the  Bri- 
tish, and   were  suppoaea  on  their 
^ray  to  Halifax.     Frovisions  which 
had  been  purchased  in  the  public 
fnarket  of  New  York,  and  paid  for 
by  the  crew  of  the  Leander,  were 
detained  by  the  people  and  para- 
ded throuc^h  die  town,  and  after- 
597ards  sol^  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  Meetings  were  held  of  seamen 
and  of  focderal  republicans,  and  of 
various  other  descriptions   of  citi- 
zens, and  resolutions  in  the  highest 
degree  reflecting  on  the  American 
as  well  as  the  British  government 
vere  passed.     The  foederal  party 
thougnt  to  9vail  themselves  of  this 
circumstance,    to    promote    their 
eacce&s  in  the  new  elections  which 
inrere  at  this  period  abour  to  com- 
mence, and  attributed  to  the  ex^ 
ecutive  power,    in   the    strongest 
terms,    the    most  culpable    negli- 
gence and  meanness.     It  was  ob- 
served in  their    resolutions,    that 
the  money  expended  in  purchasing 
the  wild  lands  of  Louisiana  should 
Jjare   been  employed  in  Imilding 


ships  of  the  line,  to  repel  insult  and 
aggression.  Peace  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  executive  govern- 
ment from  foreign  powers,  not  by 
the  manly  and  fonnidable  'attitude 
of  resistance,  but  by  degrading  and 
infamous  purchase.  An  embargo 
should  be  laid  on  all  provision 
ships  destined  for  the  West  Indies, 
A  total  prohibition  of  all  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  if  this  measure 
proved  ineffectual,  should  succeed 
it;  and,  if  th;U  should  fail,* the 
confiscation  of  ail  British  property 
must  inevitJibly  terminate  the  ar- 
rogance "and  madness  of  the  Bri- 
iisn  government.  It  was  their 
duty  to  seek  a  president  who  would 
abhor  tribute  and  protect  h'S 
country ;  who,  instead  oi'  devoting 
his  time  to  the  stuffinj^  of  racoon 
skins,  and  the  dissection  of  wild 
animals,  would  assert  the  rights, 
protect  the  flag  and  maintain  the 
Honour  of  his  country. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was 
thought  expedient  for  the  adherents 
of  the  government  to  enter  most 
fully  from  policy,  if  they  could 
not  from  feeling,  into  the  general 
impulse  of  rcsentmefit  against 
Great  Britain,  and,  if  possible,  in 
pointed  remark  and  menaces  of 
vengeance  to  exceed  thefoederalists 
themselves.  This  policy  may  ac- 
count sufficiently  for  the  violence 
exhibited  by  them  on  this  occasion* 
and  which  was  found  effectually 
to  answer  its  purpose  of  counter^ 
action.  The  elections  passed  ov«r 
without  any  d'minution  of  their 
influence.  The  popular  ferment 
gradually  was  permuted  to  sub- 
side, and.  Messieurs  Mbnro  and 
Pinkney  were  nominated  commis- 
sioners and  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
British  court,  to  settle  **  the  dif- 
ferences relative  to  wrongs  com* 
n^iucd  on  the  high  seas  and  other 
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ttraters^*'  men  of  abilities  and  con- 
ciliating manners,  who  at  length, 
after  manxcommunications  with  the 
English  '  government,  completed 
on  the  subject  a  treaty,  which, 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  they 
carried  over  for  the  sanction  of  their 
government. 

During  the  course  of  this  year 
an  enterprise  was  fo.rmed  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  6£  Ame- 
rica, which  attracted  the  attention 
of  that  continent  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree.  General  Miranda,  a 
native  of  the  Caraccas,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  revo- 
lutionary wars  of  Europe,  a  man 
of  an  ardent  mind  and  great  re- 
sources, conceived  the  project  of 
liberating  his  countrymen  from  the 
yoke  of  Spain ;  and  comprehended, 
probably,  in  his  ultimate  view,  the 
emancipation  of  those  immense 
districts  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent attached  to  that  country, 
but  by  no  ties  of  affection,  and 
wanting  only  an  opportunity  to 
shake  off  its  severe  and  rapacious 
domination.  He  sailed  from  Tri- 
nidad on  the  S^th  of  July  with  nine 
ships  of  war,  and  arrived  on  the 
2d  of  August  off  the  city  of  Coro, 
where  his  troops  were  landed  under 
cover  of  the  vessels,  and  with  very 
slight  resistance.  Coro  was  taken 
by  assault,  speedily  after  the  land- 
ing, after  which  the  general  at- 
tacked with  success  the  towns  of 
Marycabo  and  Venezuella»  The 
governor  of  the  Caraccas  imme* 
diately  dispatched  an  account  of 
these  successes  to  the  commandants 
of  Cumana  and  Marguerita,  stat- 
ing the  weakness  of  his  means  to 
resist  this  dangerous  invader,  who 
was  disseminating  his  revolutionary 
principles  with  equal  zeal  and 
effect.  These  commandants  were 
enjoined  to  send  all  the  assistance 
in  dieir   power  in  so  critical  an 


emergency,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's loss  of  time  ;  the  fine  pro- 
vince of  Carthagena  was  open  to 
the  depredations  of  Miranda ;  and 
indeed,  unless  the  most  decisive 
succours  were  instantly  furnished, 
the  whole  country  would  be  for 
ever  lost  to  Spaia.  These  dis- 
patches fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
commander  of  the  Osprey  sloop  of 
war,  instead  of  arriving  at  their 
destination,  and  excited,  on  their 
communication  to  the  inhabitants 
and  British  at  Trinidad,  all  that 
satisfaction  which  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  a  more  general  dispo- 
sition than  ever  to|  assist  In  a  pro- 
ject which  had  opened  with  such 
brilliant  success.  Of  the  further 
progress  of  this  active,  persevering 
and  intrepid  general,  no  further 
accounts  were  received  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  arms,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  an  object  of  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  friends  to  civilization, 
science,  and  freedom. 

The  British  West  Indies  during 
some  part  of  this  year  were  in  coi^ 
stderable  agitation  from  the  ap^ 
prehension  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
British  force  upon  the  station  was 
not,  for  some  time,  of  that  strength 
which  gave  it  a  decided  superiority. 
Indeed,'  unless  that  superiority 
were  extreme,  it  seemed  impossible 
to  prevent  constant  alarm  and 
danger,  from  an  adversary  who 
wasA'equently  dispatching  his  squa- 
drons from  his  ports  in  Europe, 
not  in  the  hope  of  their  return  with 
victory,  but  that,  during  the  rapid 
and  trembling  career  which  must 
prove  fatal  to  themselves,  they 
would  be  able  at  least  to  give  some 
annoyance  to  their  opponents.  By 
the  victory  of  admiral  Duckworth, 
those  fears  were  considerably  al- 
layed j^and  the  knowledge,  that  the 
remaining  vessels  of  the  French  in 
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tiiat  quarter  of  the  world  were 
eagerly  pursued  by  several  de- 
tachments of  the  British  navy,  re- 
stored the  islands  to  all  that  tran- 
quillity which  they  are  capable  of 
enjoying  in  a  period  of  war. 

In  the  island  of  Trinidad,  an 
attempt  was  made,  or  at  least  in 
agitatiout  to  follow  up  the  precedent 
of  St*  Doming.     Under  various 
pretences*  which  had  excited   no 
suspicion  in  the  white  inhabitants 
of  that  island,  the  blacks  had  for 
•ome  time  employed  themselves  in 
organizing  a   military  force,  and 
even  in  arranging  the  mujitcipal, 
judicial,  and  supreme  authorities, 
which  were  intended,  by  one  grand 
effort,  to  supersede    the'  existing 
government.      The  means  of  ac- 
complishing this   overthrow  were 
such    as  men  indignant    at   their 
slavery,    palpitating  for   revenge, 
aad  uncontrolled  by  habits  of  ci- 
vilization, or  by  religious  impres- 
sions, would  be  naturally  led  to 
adopt.    The  destruction  of  the  in- 
nocent was  to  be  involved  in  that 
of  the  guilty,  and  general  devasta- 
tion was  to  prepare    the  reign  of 
emty    and    independence.      The 
rrid  plan  of  massacre  and  con- 
flagration,    however,    was    fortu- 
nately discovered  in  due  time  to 
prevent  its  execution.    The  prin- 
cipals in  the  plot  were  apprehended 
vith  promptness  and  energy.   Mar- 
tial law  was  proclaimed  mrough- 
out  the  island.    The  greatest  con- 
sternation prevailed,  not  immedi- 
ately ceasing  after  the  danger  was 
removed,  but    kept  alive  by   the 
image    of  the  overwhelming  ruin 
which  had  been  just  escaped.   The 
intended  committee  of  public  safety ; 
the  ofBcers  of  the  court,  consular, 
royel  or   imperial,    whichever   it 
might  be,  that  it  was  designed  to 
adopt,  speedily  met  with  that  fate 
Ac  infliction  ik  which  might  aatu^ 


rally  be  expected.  But  while  the 
expediency  of  such  punishment  is 
admitted,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
deplore  the  existence  of  such  a  state 
of  society,  as  places  its  various 
members  in  a  perpetual  opposition 
of  passion  and  interests,  in  which 
arrogant  oppression  stimulates  to 
desperate  vengeance;  in  which 
tyranny  finds  an  apology  for  new 
inflictions  in  the  necessity  of  self* 
preservation;  and  projects  of  ex- 
termination may  be  almost  vindi- 
cated, not  so  much  in  retaliation 
for  insulted  and  abused  humanity,  at 
from  their  beine  the  only  expedient 
for  recovering  those  rights,  vrithout 
which  human  life  is  only  a  protrac*- 
tion  of  misery  and  humiliation. 

The  island  of  St.  Domingo  was 
totally  detached  from  France,  ex- 
cepting in  a  very  small  portion  still 
held  by  general  Ferrand,  who  re- 
ceived some  reinforcement  from 
the  squadron  under  Villaumei:, 
which  however  was  probably  little 
more  than  sufBcient  to  repair  the 
waste  of  the  climate.  What  had 
been  practicable  with  his  small 
force  towards  the  recovery  of  thi« 
vast  colony  had  been  attempted^ 
and  some  successes  had  been  gain- 
ed by  the  general  which  struck  z 
panic  through  the  negro  armies, 
whose  loss  amounted  to  several 
thousands.  With  such  means  as 
he  possessed,  however,  he  was  un- 
able to  proceed  beyond  very  nar- 
row limits.  On  penetrating  into 
the  interior  he  must  have  experi- 
enced an  irreparable  diminution  of 
strength,  while  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies  there  existed  an  indefinite 
power  of  accumulation.  All  the 
territory  of  the  French  part  of  the 
island,  excepting  the  minute  por- 
tions of  it  held  by  Ferrand,  was 
under  the  sceptre  of  Dessalines, 
whose  ferocity  was  equal  to  his 
Cnergy^  and  who  appc^u^d  deter- 
mined 
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mined  to  '^event  the  possibility  of  crisis,  and  tiie  existing  gqiremaf 

a  recurrence  to  tl\jit  slavery  under  was    involved   in   sucii    extensive 

the  French  which  the  blacks  had  hostilities,  as    must  inevitably  be 

so  long  endured.    About  the  mid-  followed  by  a   great  impairment 

die  ot  May  a  great   part   of  the  of  force,  and   in  which  a  suddea 

whites  remaining  at  Cape  Francois  reverse  might  have    led    to    the 

were  ordered,  under  some  pretence,  subversion  of  the  British  authority 

to  a  distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  it  was 

that  town,  where  they  were  placed  tliought  proper  to  depute  to  the- 

m   confinement   and    almost   im-  chiet    administration    of  India^  a 

mediately  nrassacred.    Those  who  person  with  extraordinary  powers, 

were  left  behind,  principally  wo-  who  might  be  qualified  to  coun- 

men  and   children,  were  ordered  teract  the  danger  of  the  time,  and 

to  be  strangled.     The    thirst    of  give    tranquillity  and  security  to 

vengeance  and  of  plunder  gave  dis*  the  British  possessions.     For  this 

paten  to  the  execution  of  tbis  man*  purpose  the    marquis    Comwallis 

date.      The    bodies    of  the  dead  was  selected,  whom  long  residence 

were  surveyed  with  every  expres-  in  India  had  thoroughly  acquaint* 

sion    of  savage    ecstasy ;    a  free  ed  with  its  affairs,  whose  modera- 

scope  was  given  to  all  those  ma-  tion  was  ensured  by  the  advance  of 

lignant  feelings  which  delight  not  years  in  addition  to  his  constitu* 

only  in  destruction  but  in  mutila-  tional  humanity,  and  whose  con- 

tion;   and  the    repast  of  avarice  duct  to  the  native  princes  of  that 

succeeded  to  tl)at  of  cruelty.   The  immense  territory  had  excited  in 

indifference  m<tnifested  with  regard  them  the  most  profound  confidence 

to  human  life  by  the  chief  of  St.  and  veneration.    On  the  part  of 

Domingo  was  not  confined,  how-  the  government  and  of  the  dixec- 

ever,    to    the   whites.     Suspicions  tors  there  was  but  one  opinion  re- 

and  jealousies  constituted  a  suffi-  spectihg  his  appropriateness  to  the  , 

cient  inducemenjt   to  him   to   de-  service;   and  notwitlistanding  his 

prive  of  it  his  own  subjects  and  advanced  age,  and  the  slight  pro- 

ofiicers,  without  even  the  formality  spect  which  could  be  entertained  of  * 

of  a  trial :  and  every  attempt  thus  his  return  to  his  native  country, 

to  terminate  danger  and  suspicion,  he  considered  it  as  his  duty  to  com- 

in  tlie  natural  order  of  things,  tend-  ply  with  tlie  wish  of  his  country, 

ing  only  to  increase  them,  his  con-  and    embarked   for    India.      His 

duct  was  at  length   distinguished  voyage  was  secure  and  rapid,  and 

by  all  the  caprices  and  atrocities  of  on  }iis  landing  he  proceeded  witli- 

tyranny.    These  crimes  inevitably  out  delay  to  take  the  command  of* 

suggested  projects  for  their  coun-  tlie  army  in  the  field ;  but  in  his 

teraction.      He     was      conspired  progress  he  was  arrested  by  disease, 

against  by  his  army,  and  arrested  which  soon  terminated  in  his  death 

most    unexpectedly   at   the   head  at  Ghazeepore  in  the  province  of 

quarters,  receiving,  in  his  struggle  Benares.     In ,  India  this  event  was 

to  escape,  a  blow|which  terniinated  contemplated  wlih4:he  most  sincere 

his  tyranny  and  his  life.    He  was  regret.    Every  attestation  of  grief 

succeeded  in  the  supreme  autho-  was  given  by  the  native   powers 

rity  by  general  Christophe.  and  we  British  government  in  that 

In  1805,  when   our  empire  in  quarter  of  the  world,  for  the  loss 

I^dia  was  considered  .in  a  state  <IF  of  a  man  who  had  spent  m  thajt 

2  countil^. 
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fonntfy,  and  with  the  happiest  ttes  In  HIndo.<tan,  Scindia  agreed 
access,  the  most  vigorous -years  of  to  Vield  up  to  tlie  company  all  that 
his  life,  and  who  nad  closed  his  territory  north  of  the  river  Chum- 
coarse  of  honour  by  devoting  his  bul,  whicli  had  been  ceded  to  him 
last  efforts  to  its  service.  At  Cal-  by  the  treaty  with  sir  A.  Wellesley ; 
cutta  a  general  mourning  took  while  the  company  disclaimed  all 
place  on  this  interesting  occasion,  ri^i^hts  and  possessions  on  the  south 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  bank  of  that  river.  On  the  banks 
afterwards  in  England,  to  prose-  of  the  Jamna  certain  specified  dt- 
cute  the  most  eligible  scheme  for  stricts  were  to  remain  with  the  coro- 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  his  ser-  pany.  The  annual  sum  of  four 
▼ices  and  virtues.  lacks  of  rupees  was  granted  to 
Soon  after  this  occurrence,  which  Scindia,  to  be  paid  by  quarterly  in- 
took  place  on  the  5tli  of  October  stalnients,  in  consideration  of  the 
1805«  the  operations  of  the  British  friendshyp  of  the  company,  who 
arms  in  India,  which  had  been  di-  stipulated  also  to  make  an  annual 
stinguished  by  a  series  of  the  most  allowance  of  two  lacks  to  the  wife 
rapid  and  brilliant  victories,  were  of  Scindia,  and  of  one  lack  to  his 
completed.  Scindia  was  reduced  daughter ;  to  be  effectually  secCir- 
to  sue  for  peace;  and  all  the  dif-  ed.  The  company  engaged  also, 
-  fcrences  existing  between  him  and  not  to  interfere  by  any  treaties  in 
the  English  government  were  ad-  the     settlement     which      Scindia 

Justed  by  a  treaty  concluded  by  might  think  proper  to  make  with 
ord  Lake,  under  the  instructions  certain  tributary  chiefs  in  particu- 
of  sir  George  Barlow,  who  had  lar  provinces.  And,  in  contem- 
provisionally  succeeded  the  mar-  plationof  the  speedy  termination  of 
qais  Comwallis  in  the  chief  go-  the  war  with  Holkar,  in  a  final 
▼emment.  By  this  treaty  it  was  settlement  wfth  that  chief,  they 
agreed,  that  the  peace  concluded  agreed  not  to  interfere  with  the 
by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  should  re-  wishes  and  interests  of  Scindia, 
main  binding  in  every  res'iject,  ex-  with  regard  to  certain  districts 
cepting  in  what  it  might  be  ex-  which  had  been  taken  by  the  latter, 
pressly  altered  by  the  new  engage-  who  should  be  at  full  liberty  to 
ment.  The  fort  of  Gualior,  and  make  his  own  arrangements  with 
certain  parts  of  the  territory  of  that  chief  respecting  these  or  other 
Gohud  particularly  described,  were  claims  of  his  family  :  the  company 
ceded  to  Scindia,  who  agreed,  in  at  the  same  time  deterniining  to 
consequence,  to  relinquish  aR  claim  take  no  part  in  any  war,  wliich 
to  a  pension  of  fifteen  lacks  of  ru*  might  result  from  any  attempted 
pees  which*  had  been  granted  to  arrangement  between  these  parties 
several  of  tlie^  chief  officers  of  the  on  tliese  subjects.  Sarjee  Row 
government  of  that  territory ;  Ghautka,  having  acted  in  such  a 
which  pensions,  however,  were  to  manner  as  to  disturb  the  friend- 
be  paid  up  to  a  certain  period,  ship  of  the  two  states,  it  w<u  agreed 
with  the  balance  due,  at  that  lime,  by  Scindia  never  to  admit  him  to  a 
upon  certain  specified  revenues,  but  share  in  his  councils,  or  to  hold  any 
with  particular  deductions  enume-  public  employment  under  his  go- 
rated  in  the  treaty.     To  prevent  vemment. 

misunderstandings  in  reg^ard  to  tlie  The  anticipation    of    a  speedy 

respective .  possessions  of  the  par-  settlement  with  Holkar,  who  was 

now 
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now  expelled  from  his  dominions, 
and  obliged  to  prostrate  himself  at 
the '  feet  of  tn&  •  company,^  ^zs 
spwdilj  Trt-ified/  Redtlcecl  to 
extreme  *  distress,  he,  on  the  29d 
of  l)eceniber  sent  valteels  'to* the 
camp  of  lord  Lnfce,  entreating  him 
to  grant  such  tetms  tjf  pe^ice  as- his 
justice  and  humfinity  might-  dic- 
tate. Thesevere'privatibns  which 
he  had  long  endured,  joiried  to  the  • 
•desertion  "^cf  a  Very  gre-at  -  part  of 
his  officers,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  his  troops,  produced  the 
necessity  of  this  application  ;  which 
was,  without  delay,  acted  tipon 
by  lord  Lake,  between  whom  •  and 
Holicar  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity 
was  agreed  upon  by  their  respec-- 
tive  agents  on  the  following  day.  In 
this  treaty  the  company  engage  to 
have  no  concern  with  the  present 
possessions  of  the  family  of  Holkar, 
in  Mewar,  Malwa,  and  Harrowte,* 
or  with  any  of  the  rajahs  south  of 
the  Chumbul :  and  to  deliver  over 
to  htm  his  antient  possessions  in 
the  Dekhan,  south  of  the  river 
Tapti ;  with  particular  exceptions, 
which,  at  the  expiration  of  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
if  the*  conduct  of  Holkar  should 
evince  his  amicable  intentions  to 
^e  British  government  anfl  its 
allies,  they'  agree  also  to  restgrfe  to 
him  at  that  time;  The  district  of 
Koonchy  fn  Bundiecund,  was  also 
reserved  by  the  company  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  two  year?,  if  Holkar  in 
the  intenrkl  should  manifest  the  re-- 
lations  of  peace  and  amity,  it  tiras 
to  be  given  to  his  daughter  in  jaig*- 
hire,  to  be  held  byher  under  thb 
tompany's  government.  All  claims 
of  erery  description  w 'the  Brit- 
ish government  were'  renotmced 
by  Hoflcar,  who  pledged  himself 
never  to-  receive*  into  his  service 
4ny  European,  whether  British 
subjects  or  others,^  withcrut  the  con- 


sent  of  the  British  government, 
and  not  to  admit  into  nis  councils 
or  employment  Sarjee  RowGhadal- 
ka,  as  he  had  been  proclaimed 
an  enemy  to  the  English.  On 
these  conditions  Holkar  should  be 
permitted  to  return  to  Hiftdos- 
tait,  although  by  routes  which  left 
certain  towns  and  countries  of  the 
company  and  of  the  rajah  of 
-Jypoor  on  the  left,  and  in  which 
'  his  troops  should  make  no  plunder,  ' 
and  commit  no  hostility,  without- 
any  molestation  from  the  English 
government,'  which  should  not  in- 
terfere in  any  manner  in  his  coiIt 
cems; 

Such  was  the  result  of  a  confe- 
deracy of  the  ndtive  princes  •of 
India,  against  an  ally  of  the  Bri- 
tish government ;  a  result  not  un- 
aptly c6mpared  to  the  effect  of  the 
coalitions  of  Europe  against  the 
power  of  Bonaparte.  In  both 
quarters  of  the  world  these  com- 
binations have  failed,  and  shown 
to  how  great  disadvantage  allied 
princes,  with  passions  and  mterests 
in  frequent  collision,  with  no  su- 
preme presiding  principle  of  coun- 
sel and  execution,  act  against  a  so- 
litary power,  with  one  object,  one 
iBterest,  olie  passion  only  to  gra- 
tify ;  with  no  necessity  for  delay  at 
the  period  of  action,  no  suspicion 
'  of  perfidy  In  professed  to-operation, 
and  with  respect  to  which  the  plan 
and  act  proceed  from^  the  same 
'  point,  ana  almost  in  instantaneous 
'succession.  The  vast  territory 
of  Hindostan  inay  be  considered 
'  by  these  conquests  as  having  fall* 
^en  into  the  power -of  the  company  ; 
'  as  the  native  princes,  however 
noriiinally  independent,  and  free 
from  pretensions  of  sovereignty  oa 
the  part  of  the  company,  are  re- 
duced to  that  state  of  weakness 
which'  places  them  completelj* 
witliin  its  2*ra$p,  o&d.ta  which  bjr 
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arUb  or  intrigtiet  hj  address  or  perstition   and    intolerance,   havt 

^aietuce  W  may  be  presumed  thef  begun  to  ^teld  to  that  wrse  induU 

will  nev  \»  retained.    The  prd«  gencey    that    gentle   illumination, 

?Tess  of  the  Brin^  iiiiliience  in  which  ha¥e  on  these  points  cha^ 
ndia*  frpm  the  period  when  a  few  racteriaed  the  English  j^vetnment. 
scattered  factofies  were  its  pnly  Undoabtedlf  excenuons  must 
L-videncesi  to  incipient  power,  ana  have  occurred,  and  tne  interests  of 
finally  to  almost  complete  domi*  large  districts  and  provinces  have 
nation,  is  a  subject  of  extreme  c\u  been  sacrificed  td  tne  rapacity  of 
riosity  and  interest.  How  little  powerful  agents.  The  general 
could  the  original  English  parti->  system,  however,  must  be  s uppos- 
cipators  of  the  commerce  of  india  ed  to  have  been  infinitely  prefer- 
anticipate  the  dominion  of  its  vast  able  to  that  restless  insecurity,  and 
territory  !  The  circumstance  of  a  unintemtpted  barbarism,  in  which 
company  of  merchants  possessing  India  was  involved  under  the  na- 
•no  particular  influence,  rank,  or  tive  governments.  The  maxims 
estimation  in  their  own  country,  which  the  late  lamented  marquis 
administering  the  affairs  of  so  Comwallts  so  successfuUv  prac- 
extensive  and  populous  a  poiftion  of  tised,  and  which  rendered  him  the 
the  glohe,  where  they  are  regard-  idol  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the 
ed  by  the  natives  as  the  delegates  princes,  in  this  immenw  portion  of 
of  divine  power,  and  contemplated  the  world,  would  doubtless  have 
with  an  awe  attached  to  the  most  been  extended  by  him  throughout 
despotic  sovereigns,  must  be  re*  the  additions  to  tlie  company's 
garded  as  anomalous  in  the  history  sovereit^nty,  acquired  by  the  late 
of  die  world.  It  cannot  at  the  splendid  successes,  and  will,  it  is 
same  time  be  doiibted,  that  notwith*  hoped,  under  directions  from  this 
Standing  this  absnrdityi  this  com-  country,  be  equally  patronized  by 
plication  of  traffic  and  sovereignty,  his  successor. 
tn  the  administration  of  India,  the  .In  the  month  of  July  this  year^ 
devolution  of  power  from  the  na-  a  most  melancholy  and  sanguinary 
tive  princes  into  European  hands  occurrence  took  place  at  Vellore» 
has  been  eminently  advantageous  which  was  garrisoned  by  six  com- 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  terrimry.  panies  of  the  ^rst  battalion  of  the 
Wars  have  not  been  more  frequent  first  regiment,  the  first  and 'second 
or  more  sanguinary.  The  stabi-  battalion  of  the  234^  and  four  com- 
lity  of  laws  has  been  substituted  for  panies  of  his  majesty's  69th.  About 
the  caprice  of  despotism.  Arts  and  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
manufactures  have  flourished  un-  10th,  the  European  barracks  were 
der  the  shade  of  British  protecuon.  surrounded,  and  from  evsry  avenue 
Even  gleams  of  science  have  ani-  a  heavy  fire  from  musquetrv  (one 
mated  the  profound  obscurity  of  six-ppu&der  was  also  employed) 
mysticism  and  ignorance  in  which  was  discharged  on  the  soldiers  vvrith* 
these  vast  regions  were  enveloped,  in.  The  sick  in  the  hi)spital,  the 
and  the  most  obstinate  of  all  pre-  sentinels,  and  ri^e  soldiers  at  the 
judices,  those  arising  from  mistaken  main  guard,  were  put  to  death  ; 
qotiont  respecting  the  influence  after  which  the  sepoys  proceeded 
of  preterhuman  agents  in  the  af-  to  the  houses  of  uie  ofhcers,  de- 
fairs  and  destiny  of  msui,  and  stroying  all  whom  they  could  find. 
which  lead  to  all  the  horrers  9f  s<f-  The  etmraander  of  one  of  the  bat- 
180^  Y              talioas, 
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taltons;  colonel  M^Kenra^,  wjis  shot  to  co-operaiion  .  in  the  {iroject* 
while  hg  vrki»  haranguing  his  n\cn  Soon  after  the  nring  co^imenced, 
on  the  parade  ;  die  commander  of  Tippoo's  standard  was  hoi&ted  on 
the  fort,  colonel  F^ncourti,  wa$  killr  the  palace,  and  Under  the  first  im- 
ed  as  he  was  proceeding  .  tp  the  pulse  of  resentment,  colonel  Gilles- 
main  guard  (  lieutenant  Ely,  of  the  pic  was  on  the  point  of  ordering 
69th,.  was  st^4(bbed,  with  his  infant  the  palace  ;  to  be  given  up  to  tlie 
son  in  his  arms,  in  the  presence  of  plunder  of  the^  itpldiery  :  but  this 
bis  wife.  Abo|it-seven  o'clock  two  Wits  prevented  by  the  intercession 
officeri  and  a  scrjeant,  who  weie  of  lieutenant-colonel  Marriot,  who 
quartered  near  the  barracks,  w«re  stated  his  perfect  conviction  of  the 
enabled'  to  introduce  themselves  innocence  of  the  princes*  It  apr 
among  the  soldiers  there,  and  took  peared  that  a  code  of  regulations 
the  command  of  tlie  four  com  pa-  had  'been  recently  introduced  intq 
nies  which  remained.  Alter  a  few  the  army,  which  had  excited  const- 
rapid  arrangements  tJiey  sallied  derable  disgust :  a  new  turban,  in 
out  and  secured  the  six«pouhder.  particular,  had  been  ordered  to  b^ 
At  the  momcrt  tliey  reached  the  worn  by  the  sepoys,  similar  to  a 
gateway,  which  they  did  wiih  ex-  drummer's  cap:  they  were  also 
trcmediflicuky,  col.  Gillespie,  with  a  commanded  to  shave  their  upper 
troop  cf  the  19th,  from  Arcot,  lip,  and  the.  peculiar  marks  of  their 
which  he  had  left  at  six  o'clock,  al-  cast  ^aed  on  their  forehead  were  to 
so  arrived.  He  was  -drawn  up  by  be  removed.  A  few  weeks  before  this 
a  rope,  and,,  having  taken  the  com-  event,  one  corpshad  been  removed  to 
mandf  .was  about  to  charge  die  in-  Madras  in  consequence  of  a  refusal 
surgents  with  the  bayonet,  when  the  to  adopt  the  turban,  which,  with 
galloper  guns  of  the  19th  arrived;  other  circumstances  of  dress  tliat 
and  the  gates  being  blown  open,  had  excited  alienation,  were  speed* 
the  19th  were  admitted,  and  very  ily  ordered  by  lord  William  Ben- 
soon  overwhelmed  the  sepoys,  who  tinck  to  be  no  longer  enforced, 
were  ineflFectually  exhorted  by  tlieir  Commissioners  were  immediately 
officers  to  make  a  decisive  stand,  appointed  to  investigate, the  causes 
About  six  hundred  were  cut  down  ;  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  and 
two  hundred,  who  had  taken  shelter,  to.  bring,  to  punishment  all  tliose 
were  dragged  from*  their  lurking-  concerned  in  it,  who  had  not  fallen 
places,  aiul  shot;  five  hundred  e.v  victims  to  their  treachery.  Besides 
caped,  it  was  imagined,  through  tlie  tliose  already  mentioned  were  kill- 
sally  port,  but  many  of  these  were  ed,  major  Armstrong,  captain 
afterwards  taken.  The  second  b^t-  Milne,  lieutenants  Winchoppci  Jol- 
talion  of  t^e  23d  had  been  rai.sed  ly,  O'Reilly,  Fitchbenner,Popham, 
to  the  southward,  and  consisted  Smith  paymaster,  and  Mann  corn- 
chiefly  of  CoUpries.  It  was  imugi-  missary  oif  stores :  besides  the  rank 
ned  that  their  officers  had  received  and  file  Itilled,  eighty-eight  were 
bribes  from  oi|e  pf  the.  princes  for  wounded.  The  report  of  the 
the  deliverv  of  the  fort,  (after  commissioners,  when  it  appears* 
the  possession  of  which,  it  was  will  probably  be  found  a  docu- 
stated,  xhey  were  to  have  been  .ment  of  considerable  interest,  and, 
joined  by  a  vast  force  from  My-  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  effectually 
sore  within  a  few  davs,)  and  found  prevent  those  interferences  with 
in  these  ijroofVi  a  periiiect  di^sitipn  the  roligioits  prejudices  of  the  na- 
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tires,  which  J  if  we  can  admit  them 
tt>  have  been  exercised  in  the  pre- 
sent instancy,  may  easily  aecount 
for  this  deplorable  calamity,  but. 
ought  to  bring  djwn  heavy  pu- 
nisDTnent  on  those  in  authority  who 
could  wantonly  furnish  such  fuel 
for  mutinous  disafPeciion  and  .  fa» 
natic.  zeal.  - 

The  laurels  of  victory  which  the 
miirqnis  Wellesley  had    collected 
during  bfs   Indian  administration 
were  no  sccuritv  against  his  being 
charged  with  delinquency  of  a  very 
serious  and  important  nature,  by 
Mr.  Paull,  who,  on  this  subject, 
manifested  a  spirit  and  perseverance 
ofn'j  common  character.     He  had 
to  contend  with  obloquy  in  all  its 
various  forms,  for  discharging  what^ 
be  conceived  a  most  solemn  duty ; 
and,  without;  pretending  to  decide 
00  the  merits  of  the  case  he  under- 
took, it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  firmness  which  he  manifested  in 
it.    At  the  same  time  it  might  be 
lamented  that  the  importance  of  the 
undertaking  did  not  tead  him  to 
see  the  expediency  of  procuring  the 
cardial  and  assiduous  co-operation 
of  other  members,  instead  of  rely- 
ing ezclasively  oirhis  own  strength. 
One  charge  laid  on  the  table  of  tiie 
house  against  the  noble  marquis, 
imputed  to  him  the  wanton  and 
profuse  expenditure  of  the  money 
of  the  company  for  his  own  indivi- 
dual luxury  and  vanity,  and  another 
related  to  his   conduct  to  tlie  na- 
bob of  Oude.  Mr,  Paull  charged 
the  noble  marquis  with  exacting 
from  this  prince,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, in  opposition  to  express 
orders  from  the  company  at  home, 
2nd  existing  treaties  with  the  na- 
bob, the  most  exorbitant  sums  of 
money ;  with  demanding  from  him 
the  surrender  of  territoi  ies  guaran- 
^  by  positive  compact;    with 


ur|;ing  the  disbanding  of  his  ar- 
mies J  and  with  such  treatment  of 
disrespect  and  severitv,   such   de-' 
gradation  in  the  eyes  of  his  sabjects, 
whom  the  marquis  is  stated  perpe- 
tually to  have  inflamed  to  disaffec- 
tion aiid  rebellion,  as  were  calcula- 
ted and  intended  to  produce  hU  re- 
signation:    in   addition   to   which 
was  also  made  the  solemn  accusation 
of  murder.     Whether  the  chari^es 
were  deemed  by  the  majority  of  the 
house  but  ill  supported  ;  or  whedier 
the  late  governor's  connection  with 
some  of  the  existing  ministry  gave 
him  any  advantage  on  th*s  orca* 
sioh,  more  natural  than  just,  no  re- 
solution of  impeachment  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  house ;  which  seemed  to 
feel  but  little  interest  on  the  subject, 
and  contented  itself  with  the  exami- 
nation, at  the  bar,  of  a  few  witnesses. 
The  testimony  of  these  persons,  who, 
it  should  be  observed,  possessed  gre.it 
respectability  and  information,  wjiit 
to  prove,  that  the  late  govern.  »r  Ivid 
possessed  the  complete  confidc*r.cc  of 
the  marquis  ComwalUs,  and  of  lord 
Teignmouth,  anJ„  in  every  .ifT.i'r  c  f 
consequence,  of  his  own  co'iucil,  ^nd 
had  so   conciliated   the*  nat'ves  of 
Oude,    that,    after  the   ojr.v^fici.vl 
treatment    they    had    experienced 
from  him,  t!iey  could  ivjver  Ii^ur  of 
his  bc'ng  accus  -d,  on  his  r.rijra  to 
Eagland>  of  oppression,  nij.ji:'.-,  u  A 
mu^-JcT,  but  will-  the  >ih  si  pcil' ct 
sui^Trise    iuid    i.-^dij^n  iCion.        'To 
trial    by  in:pe;ichi-nent,  in  case-,  of 
Indian  peculntion   anJi  opp'-csior., 
was,  on  ths  subj'?;t  of  th:i  h;  i  u.i's's 
case,  arrai^^-ned   by  Mr.  Fox,  as  ii- 
capable.of 'iinswcri:i..-  rb*?  cik^s  ot 
justice,  and  wiiau  hebhculd  oT)T'>ose 
decideJly,  hoiu  tiie  ovperien^  ;■  he 
h ad  h  ad  of  its  d  •  1  :i  :o  r  y  and  i  n  v  *f  i  c  i . : . : 
operation:   notwitb.  landiiitc  w.bich, 
he  admitted  that  the  pcwoi  t^f  i:r- 
peachment^was  among  th  j  i^inst  di- 
Y  2  stinruibLvd 
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ttnguishcJ  rights  ancj  privileges  of 
tlie  house,  not  inferior,  indeed,  to 
its  power  of  legislntion,  and  the 
exercise  of  it,  in  many  cases,  a  mat- 
ter of  eitreme  facility  as  teell  as 
effect.  The  mode  srrggested  by 
Mr.  Banks  of  a  trfal  before  a  tribu- 
ne, the  arrangements  of  which  are 
expressly  stated  by  an  act  of  parlra- 
ment,  and  exclusively  appCed  to 
the  cognisance  of  offences  m  In^ii, 
«i  tribunal  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  peers  and  commons,  with 
^  one  judge  from  each  of  the  coiwis 
of  uv\  seemed  rather  to  be  in- 
clined to  by  Mr.  Fox,  but  was  op- 
]X>sed  by  others,  equally  tecfrocfs 
and   unsatisfactory  witli  the  pro- 

,  c6edi  ngs  b j  i mpeachmeut ;— the  on* 
ly  cixsc  in  wliich  this  occasional 
court  had  been  ever  engaged, 
havfng  occnpied  no  less  time  than 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings.  It  must 
be  acknotii'ledged,  that  it  would  ap« 
pear  somewhat  unfortunate,  if  of- 
fences Against .  law  were  to  escape 
punishment  from  the  difficulty' 
attending  any  particular  mode  of 
trial ;  and  surely,  if  no  eifectttal  pro- 
vision be  yet  established,  by  which 
the  delinquencies  of  provincial  ad- 
ministration may  become  the  sub- 
ject of  legal  discussion  and  decisioh, 
V  ith  all  the  speed  consistent  with 
the  gravity  and  pecuVtar  circum- 
htances  of  their  nature,  one  of  the 
anost  urgent  objects  of  parliamen- 
tary attention  must  be  the  supply  of 
this,  deficiency-  In  any  thing  that 
h'As  been  stated  on  this  subject,  it  is 
very  far  from  beinjf  intended  to  an- 

.  licipatc  any  judicial  result  on  tlie 
conduct  6f  the  nobfe  marquis, 
>vhose  military  goreihrnent  has 
*bcen  splendid,  whose  civil  adminis- 
r ration  has,  in  various  instances, 
sjiown  a  combination  of  tlie  noblest 
ptiiioiophy  and  humanity,  and  who, 
li'  clear  o(  the  oflenccK  so  0ravcly 


imputed  to  him  by  a  British  setnt-* 
tor,  must  M^sh  for  nothing  more 
ardently  tlian  an  opportunity  ta 
vindicate  his  ranocence. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Kast 
India  company,  it  will  be  seen-,  by 
'Ji  reference  to  the  debates  of  the 
year,  have  exerted  consideniHc  at- 
tention, although  by  no  means  that 
profound  and  continired  discu«;ion, 
leading  to  decisive  mwtsures  of  re- 
form, which  they  wiould  naturally 
suggest.  ITieshnationof  the  com- 
pany, for  2  succession  of  years, 
nab  heen  stated  by^  minrsters  to  be» 
fn  relation  to  rrs  finances,  in  the 
highest  d^fgree  ftourfshing:  yet^ 
amfdst  these  prosperous  and  hn- 

Efoving  circumMances,  its  debt  ha^ 
een  axrcumulated  to  the  immen«;e 
sum  of  tMrty  miRfons  sterling  ;  and 
only  fn  one  year,  since  tts  stipula^ 
tion  to  pay  .500  th«)asand  pound? 
per  amiunx,  in  consfden^^ion  of  its 
renewed  charter,  has  that  payment 
been  acitraHy  nrade.  It  was  there- 
fore tridy  observed  by  Mr.  For, 
that  since  the  grant  of  tKat  renewal 
the  company's  affafrs  must  have 
been  managed  WMth  the  most  gross 
and  criminid  neglect,  or  that  par- 
liament were  deluded  at  the  time  of 
the  grant,  by  an  impudent  and  fal- 
lacious statement.  The  deteriora- 
tion of  the  company's  affairs  was 
clearly  admitted  by  lord  Morpeth,  in 
his  speech  on  the  East  India  budget* 
from  the  accounts  within  the  three 
l;i5t  years,  to  which  a  statement 
could  be  made  up  ;  and  it  is  ascri- 
bed to  those  continued  wars  in 
which  the  company  has  been  in- 
volved, and  which,  without  ques- 
tion, must  have  contributed  to  the 
production  of  it.  The  necessity  of 
these  wars  themselves,  however, 
at  least  in  part,  is  still  a  question 
open  to  discussion  ;  and  even  ad- 
mitting their  urgency,  the  dilapida- 
ted 
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led  State  of  the  company's  financial 
affairs  will  be  thought  scarcely  at- 
tnbutable  to  tlieir  operation  alone. 
The  state  of  the  company  in  this  re- 
spect* is  co':sidepedby  the  bestjudecs 
on  the  subject  to  call  loudly  for  im- 
mediate and  minute  investigation ; 
and  one  of  the  most  competent  of  all 
persons  to  give  an  opinion  on  so  im- 
portanta  topiCf  to  which  his  attention . 
nas  been  devoted  dunng  U  long 
and  active  life,  the  greater  part  of 
it  spent  in  the  company '«  service  in 
India,  ha&  explicitly  declared  in  par- 
liament»  that  the  best  mode  ot  re- 
lieving the  di^cultiesof  tlie  propri- 
etors, and  of  establishing  the  secu- 
rity of  the  empire,  is  to  blend 
their  debt  witli  tlut  of .  the 
nationt  to  detach  the  dominion  from 
the  trade,  to  limit  the  company  to 
those  mercantile  concerns  to  whicli, 
and  to  which  alone,  it  can  be  sup- 
posed effectually  competent,  while 
the  administration  of  India  should 
devolve  wholly  and  completely  on 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Biitish  em- 
pire.  This  plan  of  Mr«  Francis, 
advanced' by  him  in  the  present 
year  ii)  pariiament«  is  by  no  means 
siew&  The  obstacles  to  its  execu- 
tion, at  first  appearing  to  many  in* 
surmountable,  would  gradu;Uly  and 
every  day  diminish.  The  time,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  considered  as  rapidly 
approaching,  in  which  the  sove- 
reignty and  the  debt  will  botli  be 
transferred  to  the  government  of 
this  country ;  after  wh'ch  that  un- 
natural monopoly,  by  which  Britons 
arc  permitted  to  exclude  their  fel- 
low-subjects from  a  trade  to  which 
they  admit  the  inhabiunts  of  other 
countries  without  hesitation,  can- 
not long  survive,  and  English  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  will  possess  tlie 
fair  chance  which  alone  seems  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  them  a  supeiiority 
oyer  every  competitor. ' 

Towards  the  close  of  December, 


war  viras  proclaimed  at  Constantino, 
pie  ag;iinst  Russia.  The  troops  lo 
be  employed  in  this 'contest,  which 
she  had  for  some  time  expected, 
as  well  as  provoked,  were  commit- 
ted to  die  command  of  general 
Michelson,  who  soon  surrouuded 
Choczim  and  Bender.  The  divi- 
sion  of  the  forces  of  Russia,  c^ca- 
sioned  by  her  being  involved  in  this 
additional  war  to  what  she  previ- 
ously carried  on  with  France  an^i 
Prussia,  was  an  evidence,  if  not  of 
good  policy,  of  good  fortune,  on  the 
side  of  Bonaparte.  Turkey,  on  the 
other  hand,  presenting  the  specta- 
cle of  a  government  cajoled  by  its 
pretended  friends  and  mvaded  by 
Its  enemies,  with  hesitation  in  its 
councils  and  rebellion  in  its  pro*. 
vinces,  possessed  no  secfurity  for 
her  existence  but  wiiat  flowed  from 
the  difficulty  of  dividing  her  as 
spoil,  and  increased  the  ardour  o£. 
tnosc  hopes  which  have  so  long  been 
cherished  by  the  friends*  of  huma- 
nity, of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  pe- 
riod, when  this  abject  and  polluted 
despotism  shall  be  swept  from 
the  surface  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, and  Greece .  shall  again  be- 
hold her  sciences  and  arts,  her  pa- 
triots and  sages,  in  the  room  of  ba- 
sli;iws,  bigots,  and  the  Koran. 

Spain  exhibited  another  impres- 
sive, and  indeed  disgusting,  instance 
of  national  degradation.  Her  navy 
bad  been  sacrificed  to  the  temerity 
of  her  impetuous  and  domineering 
ally;  her  foreign  provinces  were 
about  to  be  rescued  from  her  grasp 
by  daring  adventurers,  or  the  regu- 
lar forces  of  her  enemies ;  and  al- 
tliough  she  levied  troops  for  their 
recovery  or  assistance,  slie  was  de- 
stitute of  the  means  of  transferring 
these  troops  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Her  Noith  American  settlements 
were  bestowed  on  Fnince  in  grati* 
tude  for  its  protecting  cares,  and 

sold 
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sold  by  that  power  to  fill  its  cxche-  the  event  of  the  niniaced  tnvasioiiy 

quer,  by  which  it  mf^ht  extend  its  which  Portugal  could  not  have  ef- 

usurpation.  •   The  intimate  relation  fectually  resisted,  if  undertaken  on 

of  her  sovereign  was  dethroned  by  a  large  scale,  it  was  the.  wish  of  the 

her  professing  friend,  with  no  de«  court  to  remove  to  its  South  A^e- 

corous  reserve,  no  palliated  and  re*  rican  possessions,  and  that  the  de- 

xnorseful  hostility,  but  with  circum-  tachment  of  the  British  navy  was 

stances  of  the  most  aggravating  in-  appointed  to  be  in   r&adiness  for 

suit.    The  possessor,  and  the  heh:  the  accommodation  of  this  desire, 

apparent   of  the    Spanish    throne  Without  attempting  to  explain  the 

were  under  the  control  of  a  mmi-  wishes  and  mysteries  of  caoiaets,  it 

ster,    himself  dependent  for  sup-  may  be  pronounced,  that  such  a 

port,    not    on  her  own  degraded  project  would  not  have  disgraced 

nobility,  but  on  a  foreigTi  power,  to  the  court  of  Portugal.    The  exten- 

whose  vait  empire  this  once  proud  sive  territory  of  the  firasils,  abound- 

and  independent  nation  was  bend-  ing  in  all  the  means  of  subsistence « 

mg   in  tributary  subjection.     The  luxury,  and  power,  and  situated  in 

commerce  of  Spain  was  approach-  one  of  the  finest  climates  of  the 

m^  rapidly  to  annihilation ;     her  globe,  supplies  the  basis  of  an  em- 

fr/enucs  were  failing ;  %he  flourislw  pire,  which,  under  the  legislation  of 

ed  only  in  bigotry,  poverty,  and  wisdom,  would  rapidly  attain  all 

humiliation.     Her  reduced  and  mi-  the  characteristics  of  national  great.- 

serable,popnlation,  partly  and  prin-  nessi     Institutions  scarcely  suscep- 

cipally,  sought  redress  for  their  af-  tible  of  control  !n  the  old  country, 

fairs  in  resorting  to  beads  and  pro-  which  had  formed  its  manners  and 

cessions,    to  priests  and   images;  prejudices,    and,    notwithstanding 

while  the  remaining  few  saw  no  their    deleterious    influence,    were 

resource  but  in  that  effectual  reform  supported  by  what  they  had  thus 

of  public  establishments,  which  it  produced,  might  be  easily  prevented 

seemed  impossible  to  accomplish  m  the  new  ;  and  the  prosperity,  as 

without  incurring  the  horrors  of  the  well  as  magnitude,  of  the  South 

most  sanguii^c  revolution.  American  kingdom    would    soofl 

Portugal  was  not  a  little  alarmed  leave  but  little  room  to  regret  the 

at  the  comniencement  of  the  year  transfer  of  the  seat  of  power, 
by  the  idea  of  a  Spanish  invasion*        Switzerland  was  materially  <tf- 

which  has  so  frequently  aided  the  fected  by  the  recent  treaty  of  Pres- 

completion  of  Bonaparte's  requisi-  burg,  which,  by  distributing    the 

tions  on  that  country,  and,  through  Tyrol  between  powers  in  intimate 

her,  answered   another  important  alliance  with  France,  or  rather  in 

object  of  his  polic)^— the  embarrass-  complete  subjection  to  her,  invested 

ment  of  the  credit  aivd  commerce  the  Cantons  with  a  chain  of  fortress* 

of  Great  Britain.     In  the  course  of  es,  which  ien(}ered  their  independ- 

the  year  a  British  squadron,  under  ence,  if  possible,  less  real  than  be» 

lord  St.  Vincent,  entered  the  Ta-  fore.      The  exclusion  of  English 

gus,    accompanied    with    circum-  goods    from    this    territory,  and 

stances  of  mystery,  which  excited  particularly      from     Basil,      die 

die  attention  and  suspicion  of  the  grand  depot,  diro^gh  whidi  they 

Portuguese,  and  which  do  not  ap-  nad  found  their  way,  by  the  agents 

pear  to  have  been  completely  ex-  of  France,  into  that  country,  was 

plained..    It  was  concluded,  that,  in  urged,  by  die  mandate  of  Bona- 

8  part^ 
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parte,  with  extreme  si^erity,  and 
eleven  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  that  place  were  ordered  intocon- 
finement  at  one  time,  on  the  repre- 
■enrtat'orr  oT.  the*  French  envovj 
whtk'tpona parte,  in  a  letter  to  the 
iaadusinaaiiy  m  rettim  for  a  compli- 
ment on  the  mania^  of  the  ^rice^: 
rci)  of  Italy,  declared,  i^ot  only  that 
he  wais  extremely  affected  by  that 
expression  of  the  ?ood  will  of  S«nb* 
serland,  hmtbat  he  would  ever^* 
lenain  the  -  most  anxious  solicttod^. 
for  its  independeitce. 

That  neutrality  which  it  had 
been  the  policy  of  Denmark  to 
maintaia  whtle  it  was  possible,  do- 
ring  the  whple  revolutionary  con* 
flict,  wijis  tliis  year  observed  with  itf 
former  strictness.  Instead  of  in^ 
volving  beri>elf.in  the  vortei^  of 
European  politics,  in  which  k 
would  have  been  scarcely  possiUe 
for  her  to  have  escaped  ruvnt  she 
limited  her  ex]&rtions  to  those  sUV 
temal  arraogesients  which  consti* 
tote  the  true  happiness  of.  .states^ 
and  conciliate  popular  attachment 
even  to  governmenrs  of  despotisms 
An  attempt  was  made  on  the  part« 
of  the  French  government*  to  sc» 
duce  or  compel  her  to  break 
through  her  neutral  policy,  by 
shutting  the:  Sound  against  the 
English.  After  the  occupation  of 
Lubec  and  Hambusgh,  her  silua«> 
tion  became '  somewhat  ahumtngi 
The  storm  however  soon  *  di^ipa^ 
tfd.  it  may  deserve  to  hs  re- 
marked, that  Denmark  felt  her* 
self  to  be  in  a  materially  dtffereril 
sitoatiou '  ^om   sevfral   ofcber  |;o» 


vemments  of  Europe^  which  were 
so  near  ruin  as  not  unreasonably 
to-  entertain  apprehensions  from 
rrform  ;  and  U'ldoubtedly,  in  pe- 
riods of  restless  feeHng  and  boundr 
-.4i»4  speculation*^  the  very  e&ten« 
^enoss  of  stbttsec'4¥ill«be  admit- 
:>  ted  by  rqany  as  a  -plausible  argiiJ 
<  raetit'  against  commencing  their 
^ttrpation,  and  will  be  often  felt 
by  <ihe  govenrment  itscl^  as  an  ar- 
l^nment  more  than  specious.  Such, 
'Oowerer,.was-  not  the  situation  of 
DeimlaidE.  •  The  erroneous  opini- 
ons of  former  ages  on  theological 
subjects  she  sXv^r  wd  was  disposed 
to  remove,  ^^he  first  separation 
from  popery  .aa^uridly  involved 
much  of  .its  absurdity  and  supersti* 
tion }  and  these  mdcied  tainted,  in 
son^e  de|;ree,  all  the  protestant 
forms  oT  servke*.  .Gommissionerl 
were  appointed  by*  ^Denmark  for 
removing,  or  at  lea^  moderating^ 
theSie  absurdi^ps^,  A.new  transla* 
tion  of  the  Bibl^^^as  ordered  to  ht 
pf^pared,  and  .the  liiurgies  of  the 
state  were  to  he  re^dei^more  con* 
formable  xq  h«  ascei;tained  contents* 
The  example. aiForded  by  this  king- 
dom, of  cautk)^  and  liberality,  of 
resistance  to  anarchy,  and  conces- 
sion to  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
is  eminently  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  pi^se^its  aibappy  contrast  to 
those  states  vs^  which  the  govern- 
ments have  concluded  that  there 
\vas  no  security  but  in  the  continu- 
ance of  abuses,  and  the  people  no 
deliverance  -but  in  complete  m4 
sA>sgli||e  sub  versioQ, 
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llbiess  if  Mr.  Ihig^^Faifguts  &nd  Emborrassmenis  tfOffiot  aid  S&engih  to 
kit  Maladies- Dtath  f>f  Mr.  F^a-^The  Ptthtie  Afl^tm  at  this  InUlU* 
gence^^PfOftsnoH  at  his  Jntermevt — JHs  Private  Character — Shu^t  Fki^ 
of  hif  Political  Life^The  JPifiaiK^d  and  Military  Arrdngtments  rf  his 
Mministration^itts  Motion  Jar  the  JbolitUm  of  the  Slave  Trade — His 
Conduct  vnth  respect  to  Foreign  Pounifs — HU  Efforts  for  Peaee^b  suc^ 
ceeded  ly  Lord  Percy  jhr  JVesiminstar'^Dissohitixm  of  ParHameni-^ 
Boislerovsness  and  Rudentss  attending  the  New  EJeetia^-^Jtlfiuence  of  the 
People  in  Southu'itrk,  Lwerpool,  and6ther  tlaces-  Conduct  of  Sir  Fran^ 
cis'Burdett,  nominated  for  MidAleses^^Triai  of  LordMehiUe^ 

THE  aecesion  of  Mr.  Fox  to  mons  he  wasconsequently  obliged  to 
power»  whatever  liopes  it  -  abandon  :  but  with  this  deduction 
mteht  excit(B  iti  political  party,  or  from  h'$  harassing  employments 
in  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  was  l9ke  ttmatnder  pressed  too  heavily 
a  circumstance  pregnant  to  himself  upon  him  ;  and .  whatever  chance 
with  inconvenience  and  danger;  might  have  been  afforded  by  a  total 
In  alife'ofretopementy  wbkh,  com*  abstmence  from  public  business; 
]»anitively  speaking  at  least*  he  and  a  recurrence  to  his  rnral  retire- 
might  be  said  to  enjoy,  before  his  ment  and  reeularir/,  this  chance 
s«m>mons  to  power  by  the  death  of  was  not  afForded.  It  vna  not  long 
lis  political  rival,  die  consequences  before  the  most  decided  indications 
of  his  youthful  eccentricities,  wiere  of  dropsy  appeared,  in  consequence 
capabfe  of  being  palliated  by  cau*  of  which,  all  h(jfpe  of  continued  Bfe 
ttous  attention  and  remedial  appli*  was  founded  upon  a  long  succession 
cations.  But  on'  his  advance  to  of-  ofoperations,wnich.  In  comparative? 
fice,  the  perplexities  of  intrigue,  the  ly  vigorous  subjects,  havesometimes 
collision  of  claims,  the  chagrin  of  preserved  the  springs  of  life  for  % 
^1jtbmitting  to  arrangements  which  series  of  years,  but  which  a  broken 
he  most  desired  to  prelude,  but  constitution  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
which  it  seemed  Tilquisit>e  to  adopt,  been  capable  of  sustaining.  The 
the  prolonged  fontlsts  in  parlia-  operation  of  tapping  was  several 
ment,  the  frequerif  summonses  -to  times  performed* on nMt.  Fox,  pro- 
counci),  and  even  die  very  conviri-  ducing  that  temporary  relief  w?hich 
alittes  with  which  it  wastho4^htex*  tt  'seldom  failr  to  efiWt :  but  die 
pedient  to  telebmte  and  cement  a  disease  was  too  formidable  for  ef* 
new  administration,  were<tit)t  fH  fectual  resistance,  and,  in  a  short 
calculated  for  the  preservation  of  time,  even  for  #nitigation.  After  a 
that  health,  which  was  now  more  sertesof  increasing  langhors,  amidst 
than  ever  desimbJe,  but  seemed  al-  whic|i,thefondnessof affectionwould 
so  more  than  ever  in  danger.  In  a  -seem  to-  perceive  foundations  for 
few  months  symptoms  appeared  of  hope,  which  medical  skill  could 
an  alaiming  natuie,' and  tt  was  never  really  admit,  this  great  man. 
strongly  apprehended  that  Mr:  Fox  in  the  S9th  yearof  his  age,  close^ 
labouredunder  an  fncioient  dropsy,  his  connection    with    ail    mortal 


laboured  under  an  incipient  dropsy. 

4'be  bi^^incss  of  th^  I^ouse  of  cozn^ '  scenes. 
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Tha  regret  occasioned  by  this 
event  was  eyiivced  by  the  general 
feeling  at  the  reception  of  the  intel- 
ligencep    notwiihstanding    it    had 
))een  so  long  expepied,  and  by  .that 
procession  whicn  some  time  after- 
wards took  place  on  the  solemn  in- 
fermeot.     The  funeral  was.  per^ 
formed  at  private  expense^  but  at- 
tended nevertheless  by  the  most 
distmguished  nobility»  Vast  nusabers 
pf  theliou^  of  commons,  many  dig* 
pitaiies  of  the  church,  members  of 
the  whig  duby  electors  of  Westmin-^ 
ster»  ana  gentlemen  deputed  from 
fjistant  parts  of  the  country^  in  tes- 
timony of  their  repect  for  the  cha- 
T^acter  of  the  deceased,  and  an  im- 
mense assemblage  of  the  genesal 
population  of  the  metropolis.    One 
general  sentiment  of  grief  appeared 
to  overwhelm  all  the  distinctions  of 
party  policies,    and  the  .day  that 
consigned  Mr.  Fox  to  the  grave 
was  consecrated,  from  ^  all  profane 
and  factious  asperity,  to  deplore  the 
}oss  of  a  man,  whose  genius,  ac- 
i|uirements,  and  virtues  did  honour 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  ^e*    The 
private  character  of  this  great  roan 
appears  to  have  abounded  in  all 
those  qualities  which  can  conciliate 
afFeciion  and  esteem.    The  inde- 
pendence of  his  mind  was  totally 
unmixed  with  any  portion  of  that 
surly  asperity  with  whjch  it  is  too 
frequently  connected ;  and  while  it 
excited  respect,  it  did  not  ^mpair 
attachment.    .The  frankness  of  his 
manners,  the  generosity  of  his  feel- 
ings, which,  agreeably  to  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who  ksiew  him  w^, 
were  unalloyed  by  the  smallest  nar- 
ticle  of  gall ;   the  elevation  ot  .his 
prtnciples,    and  that   self-oblivion 
which  he  displayed  in  circumstances* 
where  personal  interest,  in   com- 
mon   minds,   appears   to   absorb 
every    other   sentiment,  procured 
far  him*  in  return,  a  (Jegree  of  r^ 


gard,  which  perhaps  was  scarcdf 
ever  exceeded  to  any  human  indi- 
vidual, as  he  appear«i  tphave  beea 
excelled  by  no  one  in  the  tenderness 
of  his  afitctions,  the  sublimity  of  his 
Views,  and  the  comprehensioa  and 
.sagacity  of  his  intelU^nce. 
•  That  unanimity  ot  approbation 
bestowed  on  lits  individual  charac- 
ter^ itwofild  be  absurd  to  expect 
la  )iis  political  one.  A  ctrcumstan- 
lial  detail  of  his  public  life  would 
b^  ill  suited  to  our  present  object ; 
yet  to  advert  to  a  few  events  in  the 
career  of  this  distinguished  roan, 
may  b&  thought  a  natural  appen- 
dage to  the  announcement  or  his 
quitting  this  earthly  stage.  In  tlie 
Goramepceracnt  of  his  pai^llanient- 
'My  Gourse>  he  displayed  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  derived  from 
his  father,  and  which  were  designa- 
ted by  the  term  toryism.  Some  al- 
tercation, however,  having  arisen 
bjetween  him  and  lord  North,  he 
was  abruptly  dismissed  from  his  of- 
fice, as  corami>sioAer  of  the  treasn« 
ry,  and,  with  all  the  irritation  of  re- 
sentment at  the  sarcastic  and  trU 
urophant  mode  wjth  which  his  ejec- 
tion had  been  declared  to  him  by 
the  premier,  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  opposition,  consisting  of 
men  of  the  most  splendid  talents, 
and  to  whom  he  afterwards  confes- 
sed himself  obliged  for  any  know* 
>  ledge  of  the  true  principles  of  th% 
constitution,  and  for  that  glowingat- 
tachment  to  general  liberty  wUcn  he 
possessed.  During  h«s  career  of  op- 
position the  most  tndign:mt  and  per- 
sonal language  was  applied  by  nim 
to  the  principal  minister  lord  North, 
for  whose  crimes  no  epitiiet  was  too 
strong  and  nopuni^ment  could  be 
unmerited.  The  ill  success- of  tloe 
American  war,  at  length,-combined 
efiectually  with  the  representations 
made  of  its-foUy  and  iniquity,  tby 
Mr*    Fox  and  bis    coyeagues,   to 
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brinn;  it  to  a  termination,  and  the 
party  of  opposition  succeeded  to  the 
belm  of  government.     The  death 
of  the    marquis   of  Rockingham, 
yrho  was  tlie  bond  of  union  to  this 
party,  soon  afterwards  dissipated  it ; 
and  lord  Shelburne  being  appoint- 
ed to  the  chief  station  in  the  govern- 
cient,  Mr.  Fox  abandoned  nij»  situ- 
fttion  and  formed  apolitical  alliance 
with  lord  North,  whose  measures 
he  had  incessantly  reprobated,  and 
whose  principles  he  had  so  frec^uent- 
ly  declared  pregnant  with  all  poli- 
tical and  moral  evil.     This  imion, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  re- 
flecting more  on  the  discretion  of 
this  great  man  than  on  his  integri- 
ty.   There  appears  no  reason  why 
'men  of  the  greatest  abilities  should 
not  combine  their  talents  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country,  notwithstand- 
ing a  long  opposition  on  certain 
particular  measures.  The  grand  in- 
terests of  the  stato  are,  in  gencr.ij,  ob- 
vious and  admitted,  and  good  man- 
ners and  good  temper  are  alone  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  most  beneficial  ef- 
fect to  these  alliances :  but  it  appears 
requisite  to  thlseffect*,  that  all  the  vi- 
rulence  of  invective,  and  foulness  of 
abuse,  should  not  have  been  previous- 
ly applied  by  one  of  these  panics  to 
the  other;  and  that, notwithstanding 
the  most  dotermincd  oppbsition  to 
measures,  the  promoters  of  them 
should  be  regarded  as  contempla- 
ting in  them,  however  mistakenly, 
the    national  benefit.      Had    Mr. 
Fox's   opposition  been    conducted 
within  these  limits,  the  measure  of 
the  union  might  have  gained  the 
approval  instead  of  the  reprobation 
of  the  country,  and  really  nave  con- 
tributed, in  a  material  deqree,  to  its 
advantage.    But  after  all  Uiat  had 
passed  between  the  parties,  the  Bri- 
tish public  could  not  pardon  the 
forgivcniiss  of  Mr.  Fox ;    and  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  for  the 


government   of  India,  which  was 
his  own  avowed  and  fsivourite  off** 
spring,  and  which  was  calculated 
to  give  an  influence  to  the  mini- 
stry,   if   not  b«yond   the   control 
of  the   crown,   at  least .  alarming 
to  its   piefogatives,  completed  his 
expulsion  from  pow^r.     In  the  case 
of  the  regency,  Mr.  For,  at  that 
period  on  his  travels  through  Ita- 
ly, was   recalled  with  all  possible 
urgency,   and    returned   with   the 
greatest    dispatch.       Here   again, 
however,   his   transcendent '  abilitj!^ 
seems  to  have  failed  him  ;  and  ra» 
stead  of  abiding  by  the  expediency 
of  appointing  the  licir  apparent  to 
the    administration    of    sovereign 
power,  he  adopted  the  ground  of 
absolute  right  m  tlie  prince — thus 
infringing  on  popular  privilege,  and 
furnishing  his  rival  with  an  oppor« 
tunity  of  standing  forward  on  con« 
stitutional  princifHes,  and  connect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  people  and  tha 
measures  of  the  ministry  on  this  im^ 
portant  topic  :    an  opportunity  oq 
this  occasion  not  lightly  to  be  losti 
and   which    was    employed    with 
equal  exultation  and  effect.      In 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Fox 
displayed  all  the  eloquence  znd,  the 
energy,  perseverance  and  sagacity, 
whicn    tnat    momentous  case  re<* 
quired  :    and  with  respect  to  the 
Spanish  and  Russian  armaments* 
his  efforts  were  successful  in  pre- 
venting the  desolation  of  war,  for 
objects,  the  importance  of  which  by 
no  means  appeared  capable  of  jus- 
tifying the  solemn  and  final  appeal 
to   arms.     The    mission   of  Mr. 
Adair,  howevtr,  to  the  court  of 
Catlierine  the  second*  with  a  viewr 
to  counteract  the  representations  of 
an    authorised    diplomatic    agent 
from  the  executive  power  of  this 
country,  was  an  unjustifiable  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  that  pow* 
er,  and  an  assumption  on  the  par( 
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«f  an  individual  subject,  deserving^ 
at  leasti  of  strohg  reprehension. 

Ac  lenerh  vras  exhibited  on  the 
theatre otnunian  affairs,  that  event 
which  divided  the  opini  ms  of  the 
wisest  and  the  friendships  of  the 
-best  of  men,  the  French  revolution. 
The  glowing  sentiments  xi'hich  ani- 
mated Mr.  Fox,  at  the  daWn  of  li- 
berty in  France,  did  credit  to  hh 
feelings,  without  detracting  from 
the  reputation  of  his  wisdom. 
Within  no  long  period,  however, 
this  event  wore  an  aspect  of  alarm 
and  danger.  Attempts  were  made 
to  sap  the  foundation  of  ail  legiti- 
mate authority.  The  undersuind- 
kigs  and  the  passions  of  men  in 
France  seemed  to  have  for  their 
object,  to  sweep  away  completely 
the  institutions  of  ages  ;  by  which 
the  greater  part  intended,  proba- 
bly, merely  to  clear  a  basis  tor  the 
erection  of  some  perfect  system, 
which  should  preclude  all  public,  if 
oot  personal,  evil ;  while  the  design- 
ing few  encouraged  the  general  im- 
piilse«  considering'  how  they  might 
build  t^eir  own  elevation  on  the  ru- 
ins of  preceding  establishments.  • 
All  those  deviations  of  the  Imman 
mind,  which  in  all  ages  have  tend- 
ed to  subvert  the  order  of  civil  so- 
ciety ;  all  the  eccentricities  of  ima- 
gination on  the  important  topics  of 
property  and  marriage,  on  religion, 
politics,  and  morals,  were  circula- 
ted with  extreme  avidity ;  and  h^, 
whose  suggestions  were  most  in  op- 
position to  that  experience,  which, 
m  all  ages,  is  the  only  guide  of  life, 
was  the  most  approved  legislator 
of  the  day.  These  feelings  were 
not  confined  within  the  limits  of 
France,but  were  imported  by  the  visi- 
tors from  every  neighbourine^coun- 
try  ;  and  every  packet  from  France 
to  England  was  said  to  be  freighted, 
with  returning  proselytes,  who,  in 
their  turn*  were  zealous  to  become 


evangelists  of  the  rights  6F  man» 
and  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  all 
hereditarv  institutions.  In  this  pe- 
ricd  of  alarm,  the  course  taken  by- 
Mr,  Fox  met  with  a  decided  oppo- 
sition. The  danger  to  the  constitu- 
tion existed  not  from  prerogative,  bttt 
from  democratic  phrensy.  The  crir 
sis  of  the  times  required  the  reins  of 

fovemment  to  be  held  with  a  firm 
and.  It  was  a  time  which,  it  was 
asserted,  might  even  suspend-  li- 
berty to  preserve  orde^j  without 
which,  liberty  is,  in  truth,  only  the 
most  abhorred  species  of  des- 
potism. Yet  the  tide  of  the'  mo» 
ment  seemed  to  derivefresh  impulse 
from  the  energies  of  Mr.  Fox,. 
The  measures  of  the  government 
to  keep  aloof  from,  this  happy 
island  the  mania  which  was  laying 
waste  the  continent,  were  opposed 
by  him  with  the  extremes  of  ardour 
and  perseverance  ;  and  the  ***  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,"  so  incapable 
of  being  denied,  but  so  liable  to  be 
abused,  Was  incessantly  presented 
to  their  notice,  as  if  with  a  view  to 
stimulateto  that  resumption  of  pow- 
er from  the  crown  which  Mr.  For 
would  have  been  the  first  to  have 
resisted  with  his  blood.  The  long 
Session  of  Mr.  Fox  from  par- 
liamentary duty,  is  a  measure 
which  can  never  be  vindicated  by 
those  who  think,  that  irt  no  case  ihe 
country  should  be  despaired  of} 
and  such  conduct  must,  perhaps^  be 
ever  considered  ratheras  an  evidence 
of  personal  mortification,  or  dis- 
eased sensibility,  than  as  the  resuk 
of  just  views  of  patriotism  and  hu- 
man nature.  During  the  protract- 
ed courseof  his  opposition,  howev^f, 
the  utility  of  his  parliamentary  vi- 
gilance must  in  many  cases  be  ad* 
mitted.  The  eloquence  and  zeal 
with  which  he  advocated  the  cause 
of  American  rights  and  general  to- 
leration, can  never  be  forgotten:. 
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^d  dhotild   it  be  observtd,  dial 
even  these  exertions  were  to  be  ^* 
scribed  more  to  the  leader  of  a  po* 
luteal  party  than  to  the  principles 
irt  feeltngf  of  the  mant  let  the  obser- 
vatuMi  be  also  extended  to  other 
aiSf  of  his  opposition,  which  arc  im- 
paled to  him  with  all  the  sei-cnty 
tt  crimination.     This  remark  is, 
in  truth»  of  tMi  unimportant  con* 
^quenoe.      Men    of  talents,    out 
'•f  power  and  place,  without  some- 
tihiw    of    a   wgular   opposition, 
.wQuld  be  thought  likely  to  sink  in- 
fto.that  insignincance  which  would 
sot  onl|(  be  unfavourable  to  ilieir 
•  own  prcjec^s  of  ambition,  but  to 
the  interesa  of  the  nation*  by  re- 
laxing the  attention  of  ministers  to 
the   performance   of  their   dutyr 
iThe  measures  of  ministry  therefore 
AftcQ*  if  not  generally,  influence 
by  the  rule  of  contraries  the  con- 
duct of  opposition^    and  light  and 
reprehensible  as  some  may  consider 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  which,  cer- 
tainly, has  often  been  cafiied  to  the 
most  ctiminal  excess,  it,  at  least, 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  to  be  that 
which  has  been  adopted  to  a  cer» 
tain  extent  by  the  best  and  wisest 
oppositions  that  ever  existed  in  this 
country*     As  advocates  before  a 
iudge,  regarding  the  EngHsh  pub- 
lic m  that  capacity,  they  have  con- 
sidered themselves  advancing  with 
ministers    every,    argument    that 
icpuld  hft  suggested,  on  all  subjects 
of  consequence    th^t    could    be 
brought   forward,    and    in   every, 
point  ol  view ;   thus  furnishing  the 
SMtjerials^  whiqh  it  would  be  diffi- 
oilt,  if  not  Ixnp6siiil)le,  to  obtnin  br 
pmf  other  means,  from  which  truth 
and  impamiality  are  to  decide,  and 
prompting  that  discussion   which 
must  be  supposed  friendly  to  the 
fMti(»n*l  interest.     Liberal  minds, 
.  leprobating^  at  the  same  time,  the 
e|ices^  loq^U^pe^  resiU^in^.  frp^i 


this  system,  will  malce  considerable 
allowance  from  it  for  that  con- 
duct in  an  opposing  party,  which, 
without  such  reference,  Would  draw 
down  strong  reprehension,  and  will 
be  inclined  to  admit  the  probability 
tliat  on  an  exchange  of  circum- 
stances, the  hostile  party  would  often 
have  actually  adopted  the  measures 
which  it  in  fact  resisted.  With 
respect  to  the  real  sentiments  and 
measures  of  a  statesman,  it  would 
thus  appear,  that  they  seem  rather 
to  be  collected  from  his  conduct  in 
the  cabinet  than  out  of  it.  Even 
this  criterion,  however,  can  be  re- 
garded as  by  no  means  infallible  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  present  in- 
stance, of  Mr.  Fox,  the  appointment 
of  lonl  EUenborough  to  a  seat  in 
^  cabinet,  and  the  bill  to  accom« 
modate  lord  Grenville  with  the  oA 
fice  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
which  could  not  be  considered  as 
the  most  auspicious  commencement 
of  the  new  administration,  will  be 
presumed  by  many  to  have  result- 
ed rather  {rota  die  necessity  of  his 
situation,  or,  to  do  justice  to  his  pa- 
triotism, of  his  country's  situation, 
than  from  his  own  individual  and 
avdent  wislies.  But  even  admitting 
the  perfection  of  the  above  test,  Mr. 
Fox  has  unfortunately  left  but  few 
materials  of  decision,  his  ofllcial  life 
constituting  only  a  very  small  part 
*  of  his  political  existence. 

The  emergencies  of  the  state  re- 
quiring extraordinary  means,  it  was 
creditable  to  Mr.  Fox  that  he  per-  , 
sisted  in  the  planx>f  his  predecessor 
in  raising  a  great  portion  of  the 
supplies  within  the  year.  The  cla- 
mour attending  the  adoption  of  tliis 
plan  he  wisely  disregarded.  Those 
who  expected  tliat  great  difficulties" 
should  be  surmounted  without  ex- 
traordinary efforts,  and  that  piiui- 
sters,  as  by  some  magic  spel)^  covi)d 
raise  imx)iense  sums  without  agg^.. 

vating 
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Yatiti^  the  pnblic  pressure,  were  'edby  f:>rming  anaticirpftself  todie 
{)articularly  indignant  at  that  ill*  knOwledgeandaseof  arms.  With  re- 
crease  of  taxation,  which  adds  in*  •  spect  to  the  regtilar  ami  disposable 
deed  to  the  burden  of  war,  but  force  of  the  empire,  the  eichange 
quickens  the  approach  of  peace ;  of  the  term  of  service  for  a  period 
and  rendef%  its  arrival  the  mote  of  years  instead  of  for  lifei  accom* 
tvelcome  in  proportion  as  its  relief  panied  w^th  arranc^eraents  render* 
IS  more  effeciual.  The  propeHy  -^d  expedient  in  rdation  to  reaKT^ 
tax  is  undoubtedly  su<vceptible  of  settlenients,  and  sea^^ons  of  actual 
modifications  of  considerable  im-  hostility,  is  calculated  xo  pt^duce 
portance,  but  as  a  general  resource  the  happiest  effect.  So  tduccsmt 
Its  operation  is  (»  extraordinary  are  men  to  'bind  rhemselvei  im* 
consequence  to  the  credit  of  llie  vocably  "to  any  obligation  wiiat« 
country ;  and,  while  it  will  prevent  ever ;  so  willing  "to  '  nreservc  at 
unnecessary  wars  by  its  pressure  on  least  some  reversion  at  di<;ot«tiao* 
those  men  of  obvious  and  ptt!pable  ary  power,  to  be  exerci&od  accord* 
property,  who  possess  the  canst  itu-  ing  to  contingendes,  that  tfaefiict* 
tienal  check  on  preroeatire,  It  will,  lity  of  procuring  ^upp1ie«  tot^cbe 
in  connection  with  the  other  war  army  must '  he  consti^red*  by  the 
taxes,  facilitate  the  termination  of  adoption  of  the  above  akemitioti  as , 
such  as  are  justly  incurred,  by  con-^  most  materrally  increased.  Hie* 
stituring  a  basis  for  the  periodical  possibility  of  withdrawing  after  a 
liquidation  of  loans,  and  display*  certain,  and  no  long  penod,  will  be 
ing  ati  extent  of  resources,  against  a  most  impres^ve  recommendation 
which  it  will  be  found  vain  for  an  to  the  service  (  to  withdraw*  from 
enemy  to  urge  unjust  and  arrogant  whichi  it  is  probable^  fewwiil*  in 
(jretensions.  fact  avail  themselves  of  this  possi- 

The  arran|G:cment  of  the  military  bility,  as  men  are  the  ereattires  rf 
establishments  of  the  country,  un-  habit  as  much  a^  they  are  thtfadvo- 
der  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fox,  ap-  cares  oP  libert]f ;  a  cr^fiimstance 
pears  the  result  of  a  liberal  and  ju*  which,  in  connection  t(*ith  the  ad^- 
dtcioQs  policy.  The  reduction  of  vance  *of  pay,  proportioned  fo  the 
the  volunteer  force  within  that  fcx-  duration  t>f  service,  will  render  de- 
tent to  which  alone  the  term  pro-  cessions  probably  of  ftire  -occur- 
perly  applied,  restored  to  the  coun-  *rence;  It  is  always  of '  high  1ni* 
try  a  considerable  amount  of  aU  portancc  to  a  state,'  that  an j^  hirge 
lowances,which  might  purchase  for'  body  of  men  in  its  employtflftA 
it  a  far  greater  portion  of  military  should  look  on  that  emptoym«nr\is 
strength  than  the  new  regulations  honourable  and  dcfiirahh,  and  be 
withdrew  from  its  service.  -The  thu?i  conciliated  10' thdir  situation, 
act  which  provides  for  the  traiiling  which  preclfufes  the  elements  '^f 
and  arming  a  considerable  part  of  mutihotfs  feeHng,  and  induced  a 
the  generafpopulation  of  the  coun-  cordial  diichargft  of  duty,  Per- 
try,  to  be  call-d  out  according  to  sohs'  of  greater  respectabiUty^fhAn 
Its  presumed  exigencies,  is  a  mea-'  formerly,  may  problihl^^  a^ifti^h 
sure,  the  propriety  of  which  mu^t '  themselre*,  in  cnftse^uttice  df  thte 
apfyear  obvious  to  all,  who  admit '  tegiihtions  to-the  tnttitafy  prdtf^s- 
that  defence  is  among  the  verv  first  sion,  infusing  into  If  d  greatei*-<ic- 
of  national  interests,  and  tliat  it  gree  of  e1vili».*d,  moral,  ^d  fio* 
^an  be  most  effectually  »:tomplrsh'    n9uxUb!e  feelmgv  than,-  with  uHlts 

idlowcd 
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allowed  merit,  it  has  hitherto  pos-  power  y  conscious  of  its  meanis  of 
sessed,  and  tending  to  diminish  vengeance,  and  from  which  dis^ 
those  apprehensions  which  our  an-  passionate  remonstrance  would  p)x>- 
cestors  relt  so  strongly  from  a  ceed  with  more  dignity  and  more 
large  establishment  of  regular  impression  than  the  usual  irritation 
troops,  and  which  ought  never  to  of  invective.  In  the  debate,  how- 
be  completely  subdued.  ever,  on  the  subject  of  Prussian  po* 
An  object  near  to  the  heart  of  licy,  his  instinctive  disgust  at  every 
this  benevolent  and  distinguished  thing  mean  and  perfidious  in  the 
statesman,  was  the  abolition  of  the  intercourse  of  nations,  as  well  as  of 
slave  trade ;  to  prepare  for  which  individuals,  advanced  far  beyond 
had  required  the  discussions  of  those  limits  which  were  observed 
nearly  twenty  ye^s*.  In  the  month  in  his  official  statements..  He  did 
of  June,  Mr.  Fox,  after  recapitulat-  not,  indeed,  hesitate  to  stigmatize 
ing  in  the  house  of  commons  the  it,  as  combining  all  that  was  meaa 
arguments  for  the  resolution  it  was  in  servility  with  all  that  was  odious 
}iis  object  to  enforce,  concluded  in  rapacity  ;  adding,  that  of  all  the 
with  moving,  that  that  house,  con-  degradations  which  were  capable 
ceiving  the  African  slave  trade  to  of  being  incurred,  none  could  be 


pedition  take  effectual  measures  for  in  and  out  of  parliament,  procured 
abolishing  the  said  trade,  at  such  a  him  the  political  attachment  of 
period  as  might,  be  deemed  most  many  who  had  entertained  some 
desirable ;  which  was  carried  by  apprehension  lest  his  ardent  love 
114  agamst  15roemi>ers.  On  this  ot  peace  might  lead  him  to  ac- 
subject  he  appears  to  have  been  de«  quiesce  in  an  invasion  of  his  coun- 
termined to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  try's  honour,  which  they  were  now 
to  have  committed  his  strengtli ;  convinced  no  man  was  better  qua- 
and  it  was  a  subject  which  well  lified  or  disposed  to  defend, 
merited  his  utmost  ardour  and  ex-  The  renewal  ol  the  war  with 
ertion.  His  success  in  this  alone  France,  under  the  administration 
would  be  sufficient  to  render  of  Mr.  Addington*  had  never  been 
his  remembrance  for  ever  dear  to  approved  by  Mr.  Fox :  but,  what- 
humanity.  ever  his  sentiments  on  this  point 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  rela-  had  been,  and  whether  correct  or 
tion  to  foreign  powers,  was  of  the  not,^in  the  existing  circumstances 
most  frank  and  dignified  descrip-  of  the  country,  on  his  attaining 
tion.  Tbe  representations  of  Ame-  power;  he  would  have  been  justi- 
rica  were  met  by  him  with  every  tied  in  his  efforts  for  the  restoration 
disposition  toconciliation, and  every  of  tranquillity.  To  eive  peace, 
arrangement  which  could  give  it  indeed,  to  impoverished  arid  bleed- 
speedy  effect.  The  aggression  of  ing  Europe,  was  the  most  interest- 
l^ussia  was  resisted  with  all  that  ing  object  to  his  feelings ;  and  whe- 
tirmness  v.hich  could  leave  die  ag-  ther  he  made,  or  only  met,  the  first 
gressor  no  hope  ot  accomipodation,  attempt  for  its  attainment,  it  is  unr 
without  relinquishing  the  fruits  of  doubted  that  in  the  true  spirit  of 
his  insidious  hostility,  and  with  all  peace  he  exerted  his  efforts  to  pro- 
that  moderation  becoming  a  great  cure  it.  The  urgency  of  his  de- 
sires,, 
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tiresy  howtver*  in  this  instance  per« 
mitted  him  not  to  inakc  any  con- 
cessions which  ou|^ht  to  have  been 
withheld  ;  and  with .  all  the  dispo- 
sition to  pacificauon,  he  maaileitcd 
all  die  tcnacioiisness  of  honour. 
His  successors,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, were  well  informed  of  his  views, 
and  fully  adopted  tliem  ;  yet  per- 
sonal influence^  in  such  cases,  is  a 
circumstance  of  mighty  operation, 
and,  whatever  advantage  might 
justly  be  expected  to  flow  from  such 
a  principle  in  any  case,'  might  be 
expected  in  the  present,  ffom  the 
personal  influence  of  Mr.  Fox. 
His  good  opinion  seems  'to  have 
been  an  object  even  with  the  chirf 
of  the  French  government  himself, 
and  to  him  probably  sacrifices 
might  have  been  permuted  lo  be 
made,  upon  that  principle,  which 
upon  every  other  might  have  been 
refused.  But  he  was  "  snatched 
by  dauh  from. the  midst  of  his 
jrork,"  deplored  by  contending  na- 
tions, after  too  short  a  career  of  of- 
ficial service,  but  which  enabled 
him,  however,  to  prove  himself  in 
power  what  he  Ihid  ever  professed 
nimself  to  be  when  banished  from 
it,  the  friend  of  peace,  freedom,  and 
humanity. 

The  representation  of  Westmin- 
ster being  vacated  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fox,  the  attention  of  all  men 
was  directed  to.  the  question,  who 
would  be  the  proper  person  for  his 
successor.  Mr.  Sheridan,  notwith- 
standing the  unhappy  deviations  of 
his  private  character,  was  generally 
considered  as  the  person  on  whom 
this  pre-eminent  honour  would  de- 
volve. Arrangements,  however, 
were  privately  made  which  pre- 
cluded this  result;  and  tlie  lord 
Percy,  the  eldest  son  of  tlife  duke  of 
Northumberland,  was  brought  for- 
ward, as  the  substitute  of  trie  late 
illustrious  representative,  with  die 


whole  weight  of  ministerial  influx 
ence,  besides  that  which  was  deriv- 
ed from  the  residence  of  the  family 
in  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  its 
general  merit  from  correct  and  be- 
nevolent conduct.  Ambitious  as 
Mr.  Sheridan  was,  bred  in  the  same 
political  school  as  Mr.  Fox,  the 
coIiCJK^ue  of  his  power,  the  parUii^ 
er  of  his  exclu^on,  the  steady  ad^ 
mirer  of  his  talents,  and  sharer  of 
his  foituDes,and  deriving  from  htm 
in  return  the  regard  of  established 
friendship,  to  succeed  m  the  repre- 
sentation of  Westminster' to  his  di- 
stinguished friend,  it  was  impera- 
tive upon  his  feelings  or  necessities 
to  yield  to  thepretensionsof  ayoung 
man,  but  just  of  at^e,  and  of  whom 
scarcely  any  thing  was  known,  but 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  peer,  of 
immense  and  overwhelming  opu- 
lence. A  great  proportion  of  the 
electors  were  chagrined  at  this  ab- 
surd and  preposterous  substitutioflt 
arid  requests  were  made,  after  the 
positive  refusal  of  Mr.  Sheridan  to 
oecome  a  candidate,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  preventing  dissension  among 
the  late  colleagues  of  Mr.  Fox,  to 
sir  Francis  Burdett,Mr.  Whitbread, 
and  Mr.  Curran,  which  the  two 
latter  declined  on  the  same  ground 
with  Mr.  Sheridan,  while  the  for- 
mer,  with  singular  and  premature 
de«p:iir,  considered  the  state  of  the 
country  such  as  to  render  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  friends  of  freedom  in 
parliament  of  no  beneficial  eflPect, 
without  an  absolute  and  radical 
change. 

In  tlie  course  of  October,  in  mrx* 
sequence  of  uhat  was  deemed  by 
ministers  a  favourable  state  of  af- 
fairs for  this  purpose,  it  was  deter#- 
mined  to  appeal  to  the  feelings-and 
opinions  of  the  people.  A  comprou 
misewas  nearly  effected  with  Pni.r 
sia  J  a  rupture  had  occurred  to  tiie 
negotiation,  wliich  was.  received  in 
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town*  nnd  cIirao](hout  the  country* 
in  a  xnanner  highly  flattennfi;  to  ad- 
lDiiiistration»  implying  that  niU  cre- 
dit was  given  to  the  tincerity  of 
dieir  efforts  and  the  moderation  of 
tnetr  demands  i  and  the  flames  of 
war  were  kindling  in  the  nthrh  of 
Europe.  A  new  portion  of  enerey 
was»  at  this  period,  thought  capable 
of  being  proculvd  to  the  public 
Councils  and  measures^  by  resorting 
to  the  elective  power  of  the  people, 
and  parliament  was  accordingly 
dissolved.  On  this  occasion,  from 
some  unexplained  motive^  lord 
Percy  declined  standing  for  West- 
minster, for  which,  however,  three 
candidates  soon  appeared,  sir  Sa- 
muel  Hood,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr. 
PaulL  llie  f<)rtitude  and  perse* 
▼erance  which  had  been  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Paull,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons,  in  Ills  attempt  to  bring  the 
marquis  Wellesley  before  thi  tri- 
bunal of  his  country,  in  which  he 
was  frequently  impeded  by  the 
most  indecorous  and  reprehensible 
opposition  of  many  members,  had 
procured  him  an  extnibrdinary  por- 
tion of  popular  favour.  All  that  ^n* 
trigue,  ridicule,  or  scurrility  could 
accomplish,  was  unfortunately 
deemed  requisite  by  the  advocates 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  stem  thi»  tide 
of  popularity ;  and  by  the  most  vul- 
gar abuse,  the  influence  of  audio- 
tity,  and  the  junction  of  interests 
between  sir  S.  Hood  and  Mr.  Shev 
ridan,  their  election  was  finally 
carried. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  permitted 
himself  to  be  nominated  for  Mid- 
dlesex, but,  conMstenrly  with  his 
principles,  ard  di«pluying  an  exam- 

J>le  more  wortliy  i.'f  imitation  than 
ikely  to  attract  it,  refused  to 
^e  at  the  least  expense,  even  with 
lispect  to  the  conveyance  erf  voters, 
ft  circumstance  which  alone  it  may 
t^tur^lly  be  supposed  would  have 
4 


prryved  fatal  to  his  sueeM,  Bixlr  tt 
must,. at  the  same  time,  be  acknow^ 
ledged  that  the  sweqping  style  which 
this  excellent  man  had  on  many 
occaf^ions  adopted,  with  respect  to 
public  abuses  and  remedies,  had 
excited  some  apprehension  of  his 
wanting  that  discretion,  witliout 
wliich  xeal  against  abuses  hStczme 
itself  tlie  abuse  most  of  all  to  he 
dreaded  and  deprecated.  > 

Mr.  Tiemcy  by  merely  popular 
influence  was  misuccessfiilin  South* 
wark.  Mr.  Roscoe,distmguished  as 
an  author  for  his  elegant  literature, 
and  as  a  man  for  his  knowledge  of 
business  and  respectability  ofcha« 
racter,  came  in  lor  Liverpool,  not- 
withstanding his  direct  avowal 
against  the  slave«erade ;  or  rather,  ' 
indeed,  in~  consequence  of  that 
avowal,  **  No  Slavery*'  being  tlie 
inscription  on  his  banners :  a  tri- 
umph over  the  advocates  of  that 
abhorred  and  loathsome  traflfie» 
most  gratifying  to  tfie  feelings  rf 
humanity,  as  it  occurred  in  the  very 
centre  and  citadel  of  its  powew 
From  these  and  other  cases,  occur- 
ring during  this  renewal  of  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  constttutiony 
it  appeared  that  the  representation 
of  tlie  people  is  at  least  something 
more  than  an  empty  name.  The 
personal  abuse,  the  boisterous  man*-, 
ners,  the  aristocratical  expressions 
of  contempt  and  contumely,  ap* 
plied  to  those  who  could  display  no 
pretensions  beyond  their  own  iiulr- 
vidual  merits  and  exertions,  whicli 
are  circumstances,  it  must  be  ad* 
milted,  xhiit  haveaidcd  in  consoling 
other  nations  for  tlieir  want  of  this 
popular  participation  of  powcr^ 
were  exhibited  in  no  sparing  man- 
ner on  this  occasion,  and  will  be 
deplored  by  all  the  lovers  of  order 
and  decorum.  But  good  seems 
unattainable  without  some  mixture 
of  e^'il,  and  these  inconveniences 

will 
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win  be  fcgarded  as  nearly  nBsorb--  nature,  dHRised  an  inflaence  over 
ed  in  the  impressive  and  inx'sluable  -the  scene,  prechidlng  dullness  with- 

fact,  that,  in  those  recurrences  id  out  interfcnng'  widi  deconnn.     As 

the  people,  the  people  donn  reality  a  tribunal  of  justice  it  containcdone 

exercise  an  extensive  and  subsian-  ofthe  sublimest  of  aU  possible  spec- 

tJal  influence,  visible  amidst  all  the  tacles,  the  representatives  of  a  free 

alleged  decay  of  spirit  and  prosti-  'and  mighty  people  charging  with 

tntion  of  principle  |  and  which,  ca-  delinquency  one  of  the  feost  cmi- 

pable  and  deserving  as  it  is  of  be-  nent  servants  of  the  crown,  before 

ing  increased,  has  in  no  regular  and  judges  abounding  in  all  the  means 

tranquil  period  of  English  history  of  fiumati  estimation,  with  no  re- 

ever  been  exceeded.  straint  imposed  on  the  freedom  of   ' 

Wc  shall  conclude  oar  review  of  accusation  or  defence,    but  wliat 

the  events  of  the  year  with  a  sub-  was  due  at  once  to  order  and  jus*     - 
ject  which  occupied  a  very  consi- .  tice. 

derable  proportion  of  public  attcn-        The  court  was  opened  with  the 

tion  tou^rds  the  middle  of  it,  and  usual  forms  and  solemnities,  after 

which,  from  its  in)porta&ce,    re-  which  a  master  in  chancery  read 

3uiics  to  be  very  distinctly  noticed,  aloud  the  charges  against  his  lord- 

le  trial  of  lord  visro\mt  Melville,  ship,  of  which  the  following  is  tlie 

As  the  result  of  a.  minnte  inquiry  substance.  The  first  article  charges 

into  the  expenditure  of  the  public  him  with  receiving,  previously  to 

money,  the  house  of  commons  had.  the  10th  of  January  1786,  10,000/. 

deliberately  resolved  to  engage  in  of  the  public  money,  and  convert- 

the  most   solemn  and  important  ingthe  same  to  his  own  use,  or 

part  of  its  fmictiAns,  the  exercise  of  some  other  corrupt  and  illegal  pur- 

its  power  of  impeachment,  against  pose,  and  declaring  that  nc  never 

thi»  nobleman. .  Managers  were  ac-  would  reveal  the  application  of  that 

cordingly  appointed  by  the  house,  sdm,  being  bound  to  conceal  it, 

Westminster  hall  was  fitted  up  in  a  not  only  by  motives  of  public  duty 

style  worthy  of  the  solemnity,  and  but  of  pi  ivate  honour  and  conve- 

the  house  of  peer^roade  various  ar-  «nience.      By  the  second  he  was 

rangcments  which  tended  to  faciU-  charged  with  permitting  Mr.  Alex- 

tate  the  progress  of  the  trial,  and  ander  Trotter  to  draw  money  from 

rescue  tlje  proceedings  by  impeach-  the  bank  for  other*  purposes  than 

ment  from  that  censure*  and  dis-  those  of  the  navy  service,  and  to 

grace  which  they  had  incurred  from  place  it  in  the  hands  of  private 

the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings.    On  the  bankers,  under  his  own  name  and 

sixth  of  May,  Westminster  hall  pre-  control.  The  third  article  charged,    ' 

tented  a  concentration  of  all  that  tliat  after  the  act  for  regulating  the 

was  distinguished  by  elevated  rank  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  large 

or  anthonty,  by  transcendent  ge-  sums  of  money  were  at  various 

nius,  higIT  honourt  or  brilliant  &cr-  times  paid  into  Uie  bank, and  placed  • 

vices.  As  a  fashionable  assemblage,  to  his  lordship's  account,  and  that,  " 

the  meeting  displayed  all  that  con-  during  all  the  time  he  was  in  ofHce   \ 

sideratecaseand  elegant  advertence  from  1786,  he  permitted  Mr.  Trot-   » 

which  result  from  the  discipline  of  ter  to  draw  money  from  the  bank  i 

pofis^ed  society ;  while  the  forms  and  place  it  at  Mr.  Coutts's,  in  his  ^ 

and  fcatufcs  of  beauty  in  its  most  own  name,  and  that,  with  the  pri-  ^ 

exquisite  attractions  both  of  art  and  vity  of  his  lordship,  Mr.  Trottei^^ 
1806.  Z  applied 
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applied  these  sums  to  his  own  emo- 
lument :  that  Mr.  Trotter  mixed 
the  public  money,  so  placed  in  tlie 
hands  of  private  bankers,  with  his 
own  proper  money,  whereby  tiie 
public  money  was  used  for  private 
emplumcnt,  exposed  to  ^reat  risk, 
and  withdrawal  from  the  control 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy.  By 
the  fourth  it  is  charged,  that  after 
the  tenth  of  January,  I73(>f  similar 
connivance  was  manlfestcil  by  his 
lordship,  in  respect  to  public  mor 
ney,  .placed  by  Mr.  Trotter  in  the 
hand?  of  Mark  Sprott,  and  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  private  emolumeut* 
The  fifth  article  charges  the  same 
*s  in  the .  first,  only  laying  the  act 
subsequent  to  Januiary,  1786..  The 
sixth  article  chargfes  him  with  re- 
ceiving public  money  from  Alex- 
ander Trotter,  and  employing  it  to 
Ins  own  use,  and  in  participating 
vith  Mr.  Trotter  in  the  profits 
made  of  the  public  money;  and  that 
lyitli  a  view  to  conceal  tlic  advances 
made  to  lord  Melville,  and  the 
cgnsiderations  upon  which  they 
\ycre  piade,  it  was  agreed  between 
the  parties  in  1803,  to  destroy  all 
vouchers  and  memorandums  which 
had  passed  between  them.  "  By  tlie 
seventh  article  his  lordship  is 
charged  with  having  received  from 
Mr.  Trotter  2?,000A  or  sofne  otlier 
large  sum  without  interest,  part  of 
which  was  advanced  from  pijblic 
money,  and  part  from  the  i\ind 
fnade  up  of  the  public  money, 
n^ixcd  with  that  of  Mr.  TroUcr,  at 
Coutts'5.  By  the  eighth  h?  is 
5:harged  with  having  received 
?S,00()/.  or  some  other  large  sum> 
for  which  his  lordship  liad  al- 
leged that  he  was  to  pay  interest, 
iind  that,  with  a  view  to  copceal 
this  advance,  the  books  of  accounts 
were  destroyed.  The  ninth  charges, 
that  while  Mn  Troiter  transacted 
the  busiuess  of  his  IgrJihip,  as  his 


^gcnt,  he  was  from  time  to  timO| 
in  advance  to  him  in  that  respeci| 
from '  ten  pounds  to  ^,000/.  which 
sums  were  taken  from  die  money 
placed  in  Mr.  Coutts's  hands  ;  that' 
his  lordship  thus  derived  benefit 
from  the  illegal  acts  ot  Mu  Trotr 
tcr,  and  that  Mr.  Trotter  acted 
gratuitously  for  his  lord>h'p,  ia 
conslderatfon  of  his  lordship's  con- 
nivance at  the  application  of  the 
public  money  to  Mr.  Trotter's 
emohiment,  without  which  con- 
nivance Mr.  Ttpttej  would  not 
have  beep  able  to  make  tliese  ad-  . 
vanccs»  To  these  charges  his  lord^ 
ship  pleaded,  tliat  he  was  in  no 
wise  guilty,  reserviniir  to  himself,  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  deferxe,  all 
his  privileges  as  a  petr,  and  all 
right  of  exception  on  points  of  law: 
after  which  a  tenth  charge  was 
given  in,  stating  that  after  bis  ap- 
pointment to  the  treasurership,  in 
17S-,  batween  certain  specified 
period*;,  he  bad  received  divers 
sums  of  public  money,  amounting 
to  nearly  27,(XX)/.  and  converted 
tlie  same  to  his  own  use,  or  spmc 
other  corrupt  purpose,  difFerent 
from  that  of  the  naval  service,  and 
continued  this  application  after  tlie 
act  for  the  better  regulation  of  his 
oilice  ;  to  which  lord  Melville  dis- 
claimed all  obligation,  fi^om  the 
law  and  custom  of  parliament,  and 
the  laws  of  tlip  rpalm,  to  giVe  any 
answer,  although,  confiding  in  tl:e 
goodness  of  hib  cause,  and  ilie  just- 
ice of  the  house,  he  did  not  !.c  j»itate 
to  answer  the  .>ame,  with  all  the 
above  rescryati(  ns  and  ],rivilegrs>^ 
ty  siati;ig,  tha.C  he  was  not  justly 
so  charged. 

The  charges  and  answers  having 
been  cor.ludtd,  Mr.  \Vhitbrea3 
rose,  and  address'  d  the  cf.urt.  In 
the  profioculion  of  the  duty  vLich 
had  devolved  upon  him,  he  laments 
ed  that  the  task  had  not  fallen  iiitd 
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abler  hands.  In  tracing  the  series 
of  facts  by  which  the  charges  were 
to  be  established,  their  lordships 
"Would  unavoidably  be  detained  for 
a  considerable  time.  The  noble 
lord  who  was  the  object  of  these 
charges,  possessed  great  talents  and 
experience.  From  the  long  pos- 
session of  great  political  influence, 
be  had  been  enabled  to  establish 
powerful  connections  which  would 
cling  to  him,  and  support  him  in 
the  difficulties  \vith  which  he  now 
had  to  contend ;  and  the  liberal 
disposition  of  his  lordship,  so  re- 
mote from  every  idea  of  sordid 
avarice,  his  habits  of  generosity 
and  hospitality  must  have  strengtli- 
ened  those  attachments  which  origi- 
nated fiom  his  patronage,  and  pre- 
served the  regards  of  friendship  af- 
ter motives  of  interest  had  ceased 
to  operate.  These  circumstances 
were  favourable  to  the  noble  de- 
fendant, for  whom  he  consequently 
could  not  feel  that  commiseration 
which  would  operate  for  a  defence- 
less, weak,  and  forlorn  criminal. 
Even  among  these  who  were  to  de- 
cide on  his  case,  there  was  every 
reason  to  think  diat  many  were 
most  strongly  disposed  in  his  fa- 
vour, and,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
source of  his  own  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, he  hv^d  the  assistance  of  pro- 
fessional gentlemen,  eminently  di^ 
stinguished  for  legal  science,  and 
persuasive  eloquence.  In  these 
circumstances,  even  a  bold  man 
might,  without  much  room  for  im- 
putation, be  deterred  from  the  pro- 
secution of  the  charge^.  So  far, 
however,  from  inHuencing  bim  in 
the  way  of  intimidation,  they  rather 
tended  to  rouse  every  particle  of 
native  vigour,  and  kindle  every 
spark  of  manly  energy.  Could  any 
thing  restrain  him  in  the  exertions 
which  he  thought  due  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  cause,  die  rank  of 


the  accused,  and  the  splendour  of 
the  august*  tribunal  belore  which 
he  was  pleading,  it  was  die  pre- 
sence of  one,  (lord  Melville's  son) 
whose  conductand  feelings  through 
the  whole  of  the  case  had  excited 
the  most  merited  admiration  :  but 
it  was  necessary  to  resist,  not  only 
the  access  of  intimidation,  but*  of 
all  those  impressions  of  tenderness 
which  might  impede  the  exercise  of 
momentous  public  duty. 

The  attention  of  his  lordship  had 
been  directed  in  early  life  to  politi- 
cal subjects.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  most  ardent  defend- 
ers of  lord  North  in  the  American 
war.  In  1783,  when  that  bril- 
liant luminary  whose  recent  ex- 
tinction every  one  lame;ued  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  iityairs,  Mr. 
jDundas  liad  a  high  office  ussiirned 
him,  and  from  that  period  till  his 
removal  from  the  councils  of  his 
majesty,  in  consequence  of  a  reso- 
lution of  the  liouse  of  commons, 
laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  short  inter- 
val, he  possessed  a  high  and  unin* 
terrupted  share  of  the  confidence 
of  his  sovereign,  united  with  some 
of  the  most  elevated  offices  of  the 
state.  In  adverting  to  the  close 
connection  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 
lord  Melville,  the  recollection  <5f 
their  lordsliips  would  be  inevitably 
drawn,  not  so  miith  to  the  brilliant 
and  fascinating  eloquence  of  that 
great  man,  nor  to  his  firmness  amidst 
the  dangers  of  modern  alarm  and 
convulsion,  nor  to  other  qualities 
which  rendered  his  loss  so  particu- 
larly to  be  deplored  at  this  event- 
ful crisis,  as  to  a  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter  superior  to  all  these,  as  its  men- 
tion also  was  more  appropriate  to  the 
present  occasion,  that  unsullied  pu- 
rity in  the  miinaij;ementof.ihe  pnib- 
Jic  money,  which  even  malice 
could  never  presume  to  aspeise. 

Z  2  Here 
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Here  was  51  model  of  unblemts!ied 
and  unsuspected  probity^  the  na- 
tural influence  of  which  it  must  be 
supposed  to  have  required  the 
strongest  tendency  to  corruption  in 
hi^  .colleague  to  resist ;  and  to  have 
yiolated  tne  public  trust  in  the  very 
face  of  this  distinguished  example 
of  incorruptibility,  was  a  high  ag- 
eravation  of  tlie  oSence  which  had 
been  committed. 

It  appeared  from  the  history  of 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy 
from  its  first  establishment,,  that 
the  salary  annexed  to  it  had  been 
as  liberal  as  its   duties  were  light ; 
circumstances  particularly  inipres* 
sing  the  obligation  to  fidelity  in  its 
discharge.     'Fhat  distinguished  pa- 
triot and  orator  Mr.  Burke,  had  re- 
commended, and  successfully   en- 
forced, measures,  tending  to  correct 
the  fl.igr;uit  abuses  prevailing  in  the 
public  offices,  and  the  salary  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy  was  soon  af- 
terwards raised  to  four  thousand  a 
year,  on  the  express  condition,  that 
he  should  not  employ  the  public 
money  committed  to  his  care  to 
any  purpose  of  private  emolument. 
The  practice  had,  before  this  peri- 
od, been,  not  legal,  but  certainly 
connived  at,  and,  to  compensate  for 
Its  totj^l  and  complete  termination 
by  this  bill,  the  increase  of  salary 
WHS  granted.  That  lord  Melville  was 
aware  of  Mr,  Trotters  so  employ- 
ing the  public  money,  v.^liich,  con- 
trary to  an  cxpiess  act  oi  parlia- 
ment, introji.iced  at  the  very  sng- 
gesticn  of  his  lordship  himself,  had 
been  drawn  from  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land,  and  placed  in  the  hands    of 
a   private    banker,    wjis     evident, 
by   his  lordship's   frequently   bor- 
rowincT  large  sums,  sometimes  so 
lurge  as  10,000/.  from  Mr,  Trotter, 
,1:1  d  often  without  any  payment  of 
iiMt  rest.     VvHience  could  rnch  sums 
hi'  su J  plied  by  Mr.  Trotter,  lately 


but  a  clerk  in  tlie  navy  office,  wttli 
200/.  a  year,  and  as  payma«iter,  posr 
sessing  only   a  salary    of   500/.  ? 
Whence  then,  but  from  the  public 
money,  could  these  loans  be  deri- 
ved ?  And  even  if  tlie  possibility  be 
admitted  of   his,  possessing  these 
sums  as  his  own,  why  shoind  they 
be  expected  to  be  lent  without  inter- 
est ?   His  lordship  had  indeed  de- 
nied having  any   knowledge  that 
the  money  thus  advanced  was  the 
money  ot  the  public,  and  even  that 
he  knew  of  Mr.  Trotter's  applica- 
tion of  that  inoney  to  his  own  con- 
venience and  advantage  :    but  so- 
lemnly as  the  denial  was  stated,  in 
a  letter  to  tlie  commissioners  of  na- 
val Inquiry,  it  was  contradicted  by 
facts ;    and  v/hat  must  be  thought 
of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  a  member 
of  that  assembly,  whom  the  constii- 
tution  supposed  to  possess  a  veracr- 
ty  so  pure,  that  they  were  permitted 
to  pass  judgment,  in   cases  of  life 
and    death,    upon    their  honour^ 
averring  as  a  fact  what  he  must  in-? 
evitably  have  known  not  to  be  such ! 
Their  lordsliips  would  consider  this 
point  most  material  to  tlieir  digni- 
ty, and  the  offence  contained  in  the 
articles  of  charge,  would  be  consi- 
dered by  this  circumstance,  as  most 
seriously  aggravated. 

With  respect  to-^ihe  15,000/.  ap- 
plied, from  its  regular  and  only  le- 
gal destination,  to  purposes  which 
his  lordship  had  declared  he  would 
never  reveal,  if  the  public  money- 
were  thus  to  be  divexted  to  pur- 
poses, important  perhaps  only  to  the 
caprice  of  its  employer,  at  least,  the 
pul)Hc  should  have  >he  satisfaction 
of  being  informed  of  its  actual  di- 
rection ;  instead  of  giving  this  sa- 
tisfaction, to  maintain  a  positive 
and  contumacious  silence,  was,  in  a. 
public  accountant,  an  offence  of  tlie 
greatest  magnitude,  as  his  primary 
duty  was  to  clear  up  the  application 
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^very  farthing  of  the  public  money  guislied,  for  the  sake  of  sordid  in- 
^ommittcd  to  his  dh<irge.  If  the  terest  and  base  corruption.  And 
defendant's  counsel,  as  had  been  as-  English  history  exhibited  the  c^^e 
sert^d,  were  very  recently  in  pos-  of  a  man,  whose  intellieent  and 
^essionof  the  receipt  for  this  money,  highly  cultivated  mind  might  rank 
let  it  be  produced  before  the  court,  him  with  any  of  the  sages  of  ancient 
oad,  if  its  applicsaon  were  justiS-  or  niodem  tinies,  whose  writings 
kbie  or  excusable  by  the  emergen-  abounded  with  every  thing  pure  and 
cy  of  circumstances,  let  his  Lordship  sublime  in  morality,  who,  enjoying 
acquire  all  the  benefit  to  which  the  highest  consideration  stad  occu- 
that  fact  might  entitle  him  :  while  pying  the  highest  office  in  the  king- 
the  public  would  ascertain  the  use  dom,  incurred  one  of  the  most  ex- 
"trhich  had  been  made  of  its  proper-  tradrdinary,  the  most  afflicting,- 
tjf  and  meet,  not  with  insolent  and  and  the  most  humiliating  convic-^ 
determined  concealment,  but  with  tinn  of  bribery  and  corruption,  at 
open  disclosure,  if  the  receipt  had  their  lordships*  bar.  Instances 
1>een  since  destroyed,  the  cause  of  more  recent,  and  mote  familiar^ 
such  destruction  would  be  of  no  had  occurred,  in  which,  against 
equivocal  character^  and  this  fact  every  principleofpride,honour,  dig- 
would  decidedly  illustrate  tlie  na^  nity,  and  rectitude,  the  highest  cha- 
jture  of  the  transaction.  ractcrs  and  irto^'  elevated  stations 

Attention  to  the  discharge  of  his    had  been  forfei^^d  for  mean  advan- 
duty  in  the  prosecution  of  this  im-    tages,  which  ^fought  with  them 
|)eachment,  had  procured  the  dis-    unmitigated  'Contempt    and    irre- 
covery  of   some  of  the  identical    coverahle  ^degradation.      The  ex- 
}>ank  notes  which  had  been  used  in    tensive  and  complicated  branches 
these  tr;rnsactions,  which  had  been    of  the  public  administration  of  ths 
traced  to  the  hands  of  lord  Mel-    empire,  had  given  too  great  tcmpt- 
iri lie's   private    banker,  to  "Whom    ation  to  these  deviations  from  fidej^ 
they  had  been  paid  in  for  his  lord-    lity  and  honour,  and  the  preva- 
ship's  private  Account.      On   the    lerice  of  tl^e  evil  had  been  long  ob- 
jjroof  of  this  circumstance,   clear    served.       Under  the  auspices    oC 
and  full  as  it  would  be,  it  would    lord  St.  Vincent,  investigations  had 
undoubtedly  be  -still  a  matter  of    been  instituted  into  several  depart- 
iome  astonishment  and  hesitation    memsofthe5tate,witha  vi^wtothb 
to  their  lordships,  thnt  a  man  of    necessary  reform.   The  coifxtmission 
such' high  understanding,  rank,  and    of  naval  inquiry  was  tb^  result  of 
&tation^  uninfected  with  the  love  of    his  recommendation  ;    and  the  in- 
Inoney  for  its  own  .sake,  could  be    tegrity,  the  assiduity,  the  firmness^ 
guilty  of  such  culpable  dereliction    the  penetration,  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  public  duty,  such  gross  vio-    with    whicTi  those   commissioners 
lation  of  public  trust,  for  his  pri-    had  discharged  their  diity,  amidst 
♦ate  advantage.     The  incongruity    extreme  emoarrassments,  were  de- 
Of  the  act  with  the  station  and  cha-    serving  of  every  eulogiami      By 
iacter,  must  be  inststnily  adiftitted ;    their    exertions    the'    crinfies  novir 
tut  unhappily,  in  th^j  history  of    chargeci  oii  thc^  defendant  at  their 
mainkind,  instances stift  more  extra-    lordsiiips'  bstrhadbcert  discovefeci^ 
Ordinary  and  deplorable,  existed;     Ontheirreportliehadfeltithtsdvfty 
instances  of  the  total  oblivion  of    to  found  certain  resolutions,  t^rhich 
trerj  thing  honourable  andtiistin-    the  house  cf  commons  had  thought 
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proper  to  adopt,  the  ri:sult  of 
vliich  was  kis  loidship's  impe.ich- 
nx^nt,  at  the  he:id  of  the  committee 
for  mana^t**J"'g  vhlcl),  the  person 
addrcssin|j;  their  lordships  had  had 
the  honour  of  being  appointed. 
Incompetent  as  he  was  to  a  situ- 
ation so  eminent  and  arduous,  he 
had  at  letist  brought  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  all  the  zeal  and 
assiduity  of  which  he  was  master, 
and  all  possible  dcvoilon  to  the 
public  gLM)d.  He  was  influenc- 
ed by  no  motive  of  hostility  to 
his  lordship.  He  would  ackiiOW- 
ledge  wiili  i^^reat  willingness  his 
rrany  instances  of  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  public  service  :  and 
even  in  that  department  in  ^vhich 
he  was  now  charged  with  fross 
violation  of  duty,  he  had  esta- 
blished rcgulatk»ns  to  promote  the 
,  security  and  happiness  of  British 
seamen,  which  etititled  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country.  But 
abuses  would  not  be  permitted  by 
tlieir  lordships  to  be  screened  by 
liicritorious  services,  and  while 
they  would  be  ever  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge tlie  service,  they  would 
ali-o  be  ever  disposed  to  punish  and 
prevent  the  abuse. 

TI]e  first  piece  of  evidence  de- 
livered in  v.-a'i  il.c  report  of  tlie 
conir.iisslo'.icrs  in  IT'^^j  for  new 
modelling'  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  and  Exing  tfie  salary  at 
4()0<  /.  a  year,  in  lieu  of  all  cmolu- 
nitriits  and  perquisites,  which  was 
follv  vcd  by  proof  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  lord  Melville  to  the  oflice 
in  ATHMi^t  17f^'2,  i)f  his  res' donation 
the  tnsiii.^g  April,  and  his  re-ap- 
p»!Minicnt  in  January  I7^1"»  after 
wliici.  were  read  extracts  from  the 
jonrnah  of  tlie  house  of  commons, 
VvliioJi  formed  the  gri)undwork  of 
the  bin  fnv  reCrulatin,;^  the  trca- 
Furcr's  office,  of  which  lord  Mel- 
ville sugge^tcJ  t]ie  necessity,  and 


which  he  presented  himself  at  the' 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords.  From  - 
certain  books  of  accounts,  left-  by 
Mr.  Douglass,  the  first  paymaster 
to  lord  Melville,  two  entries  were 
read  in  evidence,  of  moneys  is- 
sued by  the  exchequer  to  Mr. 
Douglass,  on  account  of  lord  Mel- 
ville, for  naval  purposes;  45,000/. 
issued  on  the  6th  of  November, 
17H'2,  and  50,000/.  on  the  22d  of 
the  same  month  and  year.  Of  the 
first  of  these  issues,  part  was  ad- 
vanced in  five  banknotes  of  1,000/. 
each,  tlie  numbers  and  dates  of 
which  were  specified  in  evidence 
by  a  clerk,  who  on  being  shewed  a 
bank  note,  stated  his  conviction, 
that  that  was  one  of  the  number  so 
issued.  Turning  afterwards  to  the 
entry  of  the  50,000/.  he  proved  also 
that  part  of  that  issue  was  paid  in 
three  bank  notes  of  1,000/.  each, 
purticularizinc:  tlieir  numbers  and 
dates,  from  his  books.  A  clerk  of 
Messrs.  Drummond  proved,  that 
one  of  the  notes  of  the  first  entry 
was  pa'd  into  their  house  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1782,  on  lor4 
Melville's  private  account,  in  dis- 
charo;j  of  a  sum  which  he  owed, 
and  tlvat4()0/.  was  given  in  change. 

An  admission  of  a  debt  dOe  from 
lord  Mt'lville  to  the  lord  advocate 
of  Scodand  ofl,(X)0/.  dated  16th 
of  Novc^I^cr,  1782,  in  his  lord- 
ship's, own  hand,  was  then  pro- 
duced, after  which  it  was  proved 
that  in  tlie  sanie  month  and  year 
one  of  the  diree  bank  notes  of  1,000/. 
each,  which  constituted  part  of  the 
second  issue  of  the  public  money, 
above  mentioned,  was  paid  to  the 
lord  advocate  at  Messrs.  Mo£Fatt 
and  Kensington's  in  discliargc  of' 
that  debt.' 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  thit  on 
the  20ih  of  Augilst  17H2,  the  sum 
of  10,<KX  /.  was  paid  by  Mr.  Doug, 
las,  the  paymaiiter,  into  a  private 
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oAnking  house  on  lord  Melville's  was  proved,  a^  was  also  the  an- 

account ;  that  between  the  August  swer  he  gave  to    their  question, 

.of  that  year,  and  tlie  April  follows  whcdier  he  knc?w  that  Mr.  Trotter 

ing,    Mr.    Douglass    had    drawn  thus  violated  a  positive  act,    and 

16,000/«  from    the  exdicquer  for  which  was,  that  he  had  never  given 

the  iron  chest  of  the  navy  office,  his  direct  authority  to  the  payma*. 

but  that  no  ihore  than  3,000/.  had  ter  so  to  employ  the  money,  but 

accually  been  em*jloyedi  in  this  in-  that  at  the  same  time  he  believ* 

terval,  according  to  the  returns  of  ed  and  understood  tliat  he  did  it, 

the  proper  clerks,  so  that  there  was  and  never  prohibited  him  from  so 

21  deficiency  of   13,000/.,    which,  doing. 

wheh  hts-iordship  left  ofiice,  on  the  The  declaration  of  lord  Melville 

10th  of  April   in  that  year,    was  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  ha 

acknowledged  by  him«     That  four  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  not 

days  after  he  drew  out  10,000/.  to  reveal,  and  diat  nodiing  should 

additional  which  he  lent  to  Mr.  induce  him  to  reveal,  die  applica- 

Atkinson^     In.  consequence  of  ur*  tion  of  10,000/.  of  the  public  mo- 

gehcy  for  money  in  the  office,  a  ney,  was  proved  by  Mn  Wliitbread, 

tew  weeks  "after  this,  his  lordship  who  admitted,  -however,  that  tlie 

reduced  his  debt  by  repeated  hi-  tendency  of  his  lordship's  speech 

stalments,  to  7i6O0/.,  which  on  the  was  to  convince  his  hearers  that 

January  following,  when  he  had  thcmoneywasnol;  applied  to  his  own 

again  become  treasurer,  he  increas-  private  purpose ;  and  his  lordship^s 

cd,to  ll,600A,  and  on  the  death  of  acknowledgement  of  the  applica- 

Mr.  Douglass  that  year,  his  lord-  don  of  a  second  sura  of  10,000/. 

ship  acknowledged  to  the  escecutors  in  Scotland,  io  purposes  not  naval^ 

of  that  gentleman,  that  he  was  in-  was  likewise  proved  by  the  mana- 

debted  to  the  public  10,800/,     The  ger,  who  also  stated  his  lordship's 

act  of  parliament  for  the  regula-  deniid  of  its  application  to  his  own 

tion  of  the  office  of  treasurer  was  emolument. 

allowed   to  be  read,  and  enjoined  The  mutual  release  between  lord 

that  officer  to  command  die  exche-  Melville  and  Mr.  Trotter  was  theri 

quo:  to  pay.  into  the  bank  the  mo-  produced,  which  in  February,  1803, 

iiey  required  for  his  office,  whic^h  bound  the    parties  to  cancel  all 

Was  to  be  taken  therefrom  by  drafts  writings,  vouchers,  and  documents^ 

of    the  treasurer,  or  his  deputy,  which  had  existed  between  thexn« 

specifying  the  service  and  the  ex-  exonerating  each   othei*  from    all 

act  amount ;  but  it  appeared  by  the  further  demands ;  after  which  Mr. 

baiik  books,  and  the  books  of  Messrs.  Trotter  was  called,  into  the  wit- 

Coatts,  that  the  money  had  been  nesscs  box,  and  underwent  a  very 

transferred  ftom  the  bank   to  the  lon^  examination,  the  substance  of 

Louse  of  Messrs.  doutts,  and  that  which  was  as  fblloSVs. 

the  monthly  amount  of  the  sums  In  1776  he  became  a  cl^kin  the 

thus  transferred,  varied  consider-  navy  pay-office,  with  a  salary  o( 

ably,  at  difFerent  periods^  till  from  50/.  a  year,  and  afterwards  became 

20,000/.  it  ascended  gradually  to  paymaster  to  lord  Melville,  with  a 

half  a  million.  salary    of  500/.   On  entering   on 

The  refusal  of  his  lordship  to  that  office  he  received  all  the  ba- 

imswer  various  questions   of  the  lances    from  the  preceding  pay- 

^omnxistioners    of  naval   itiquiry  master,  excepting  10,000/.  whi«h 
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lord  •  Melville  said  hs  should  ac- 
count for,  and  for  which  his  lord- 
ship was  accordingly  made  debtor 
bj*-  hirji.  He  had  applied  to  his 
lordship  for  permission  to  transfer 
a  portion  of  money  from  tlie  bank 
to  a  private  banker's,  intimating 
that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pu!»lic  service,  and  prevent  the 
risque  attending  tlie  continual  bring- 
mg  of  large  sums  thiouqh  the' 
$treet5,  and  be  more  conveinent  for  > 
satisfying  claims,  mentioning,  how- 
ever, nothing  about  any  personal 
profit  from  the  money  so  with- 
di':iwn  ;  which  monoy,  the  witnes«, 
ncveitlieless,  acknowledged  that 
'  he  had  frequently  employed  :n  tlie 
purchase  of  govcmment  securities, 
m  cfxchequcr  and  other  bills,  and 
also  in  discounting  bills  for  private 
hidividuals  of  undoubted  credit. 
The  amount  of  this  profit  was  con- 
siderable, but  the  public  never  in- 
curred from  it  lessor  inconvenience. 
He  had  acted  as  agent  for  lord 
Melville,  \vtth  respect  to  his  salary 
as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  his 
rents  from  Scotland,  and  kept  an 
account  current  .between  his  lord- 
ship and  himself,  but  charged  no 
interest  for  advances.  Another 
account  he  kept  for  hifc  lordship, 
wh:ch  he  called  the  chest  account, 
which  he  regarded  as  his  lordship's 
account  with  the  public.  x\\  this 
last,  the  first  article  was  the  10,000/. 
which  lord  Melville  owed  the  pub- 
lic when  Mr.  Trotter  came  into 
office ;  and  the  second,  the  10,000/. 
advanced  for  the  instalments  on 
lord  Melville's  subscription  to  xhji 
loyalry  loan.  His  lordship  had 
never  told  him  in  which  account 
to  debit  the  advances  which  the 
witne^:»  from  time  to  time  made 
him,  and  he  inferred^  merely  from 
circunntances,  in  which  account 
any  advance  should  be  inserted. 
When  a  request  was  made  by  his 


lordship  for  any  advance,  with  an 
intimation  tl^t  he  expected  shortly 
to  receive  money,  die  wimess  con- 
cluded it  to  be  wanted  for  his  own 
private  concerns,  and  entered  it  in 
tlie  account  current,  wheieas  the 
peremptory  demand  for  any  ad- 
vance was  concluded  to  be  for  the 
public  service,  and  was  accordingly 
mserted  in  the  chest  account. 

In  ITSI)  he  advanced  to  hts  lord- 
ship a  sum  for  which  he  took  a 
bond  without  intei-est,  of  4,000/., 
derived  from  a  mixed  fund,  kept  at 
Coutts's,  composed  partly  of  the 
public  money,  and  partly  of  bis 
own.  In  1792  he  purch^ed  2,000/. 
India  stock  for  his  lordsliip  from 
the  same  fund.  In  1797t  his  lord- 
ship having  subscribed  10,000/.  to 
tlie  loyalty  loan,  the  instalments 
on  tills  subscription  were  advanced 
by  the  witness,  as  they  became  due, 
from  the  public  money,  although 
his  lordship  was  never  informed  of 
this  cfrc\imstance.  7»00C/.  hi  the 
3  per  cents  reduced,  were  also  pur- 
chased by  him  for  lord  Melville^ 
and  this,  and  all  similar  advances^ 
were  entered  in  the  account  current, 
between  himself  and  his  lord&liip, 
who  was  charged  no  interest  npon 
iliem. 

Lord  Melville  on  one  occasion 
expressed  his  confidence  that  India 
stock  would  rise  considerably,  dn 
which  the  witness  intimated  that 
considerable  balances  were  on  hand 
of  the  public  money,  with  whicb 
hhi  lordUiip  might  ptrrchase  to  a 
proportional '  amount,  which  lord 
Melville  declined  in  so  decided  a 
nrranner  as  to  excite  some  sippre- 
hensicn  of  his  being  scricnsly  of* 
fended.  The  witness,  being  very 
.desirous  that  the  stork  should  be 
purchased  for  lord  Melville,  ob- 
served that  he  hud  a  friend  who 
could  advance  the  money,  on  his 
lordship's    fiecurity;     but    finding 
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some  difficulty  in  proairing  th« 
toan,  he  advanced  to  Mr.  Lind» 
23,000/.  from  the  public  money, 
for  which  his  lordship  was  charged 
interest,  and  with  which  the  stock 
TT.is  bought,  which  eventually  yield- 
ed ^  profit  of  8,000/. 

•  Lord  Melville  was  stated  by  the 
wifiuess  to  be  a  careful  investigator 
of  the  pubKc  accounts,  but  the 
most  negligent  man  living  about 
his  own,  never  looking  at  any  pri- 
vate account  that  was  tendered 
him.  His  lordship  never  made  any 
inquiry  about  the  pierson  who  ad- 
vanced him  the  loan  for  t)ie  India 
stock,  nor  did  he  ever  know  it  was 
advanced  from  the  public  money 
till  their  Anal  settlement  took  place. 
Lord  Melville  never -inquired  whe- 
ther the  witness  was  trenching  up- 
on the  public  balan^ces  in  the  ad- 
vances that  were  made  to  him,  and 
the  witness  had  never  stated  to  bfs 
lordship  that  the  advances  he  sup- 
plied him  with  were  taken  from  the 
public  stock,  bilt  he  could  not  say 
what  lord  Melville's  ideas  were 
upon  that  point ;  although  the 
only  time  a  draft  from  the  public 
money' had  been  mentioned  to  him 
for  his  private  use,  he  had  rejected 
it  with  indignation. 

Mr.  Trotter  admitted,  that  he 
i«ras  worth  65,000/.,  and  becamo^a 
lender  of  money  immediately  Upon 
being  put  in  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic property.  His  lordship's  ba- 
lances on  quitting  office  were  paid 
by  the  sale  of  20,000/.  of  his  lord- 
ship's stock,  and  of  30,000/.  India 
stock,  and  by  13,000/.  which  he 
<>btained  from  Messrs.  Coutts. 
With  regard  to  the  releasey  it  was 
an  aftufr  of  the  witness's  own  sug- 
jgeslion,  in  which  the  interest  of 
lord  Melville  was  not  at  all  within 
his  Contemplation. 

A  clerk  of  the  bank  produced 
35  cancelled    bank   notes,   S2  of 
d     - 


which  were  for  1,000/."  each,  and 
had  been  originally  issued  to  lord 
Melville  for  the  public  service, 
which  were  proved  co  have  been 
subsequently  paid  to  Coutts,  in 
satisf;iction  of  two  drafts  made  by  _ 
lord  Melville  upon  Mr.  Trotter, 
one  for  1 3,000/.  and  the  other  for 
19,000/. 

The  evidence  of  a  solicitor  prov- 
ed that  the  pfofits  and  interests 
arising  from  the  stock  purchased  at 
different  periods  for  lord  Melville, 
by  order  of  Mr.  Trotter,  amount* 
ed  to  22,000/. 

Mr.  Mark  Sprott  stated  that 
among  all  the  speculations  m  which 
he  had  been  cnfgaged  for  Mr.  Trot- 
ter, he  had  never  heard  mentioned 
the  name  of  lord  Mdville,  and 
that  he  never  knew  Mr.  Trot-' 
ter  was,  in  these  cases,  making  user 
of  die  public  money,  although^ 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  sums^ 
if  he  had  thought  on  die  subject, 
he  might  naturally  have  supposed 
this  to  be  the  case ;  and  many  ad* 
missions  of  Mr.  Trotter  were  cor> 
roborated  by  the  testhnony  of  othei»^ 
witnesses,  which  it  is  unnecessar]^ 
to  adduce^ 

The  ei'idence  being  concluded',  it 
was  summed  tfp  by  sir  SamueJ 
Romilly,  in  a  speech  of  consider-* 
aWe  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  but 
not  perfectly  equal  to  the  expec- 
tation excited  by  his  well-knowTi 
and  extraordinary  accomphshments; 
afrer  which  the  lord  chancellor 
called  on  the  counsel-  for  the  de-^ 
fendant  to*  proceed  to  his  defence, 
on  whfch  Mr.  Plomer  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the.  court  to  die  foHowing 
purpose. 

He  stood  in  need  of  all  the  can- 
dour and  indulgence  which  could  hs 
shown  to  his  manaii^emeDt  of  a 
cause,  which  required,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  tlie  noble  defendant, 
to  the  courts  and  to  the  public, 
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entrgies  far  faperiar  to  what  he  ever  want,  he  .should  redtfce  lAttid 

possessed.      The  liberal    and   en-  self  to  the  degradation  which  these^ 

t^tencd  ch:u-ACEer  of  tlieir  lord-  charges  implied*     With  regard  10 

ship  released  him  from  much  pain-  the  first    sum  alleged  to  be   irre* 

ful  apprehension,  as  they  were  to-  gularly  apphed  by  his  lordship.  It 

tally  unsusceptible  of  those  impres*  aro?«  at  a  period  when  there  was 

sions  UiTCTi!;h^  which  tlie  cause  he  no  written  or  common  law  to  pie* 

had  to  advocate,  had,  by  ■  various  vent  it  J  and  not  only  was  there  no 

speeches  and  publications,  been  un-  law   but   no   implied,    any    more 

happily  prejudiced.    Tlio  report  of  than  expressed,  obligation  against 

the  naval  commissioners  had  gope  it.     Indeed,  so  flir  from  this  beings 

abroad  and  possessed   the   public  the  law,  it  might  he  asserted  thatthe^ 

mind  before  the  noble  lx>rd  could  reverse  was  so,  a  id  so  declared  by  tbd 

be  aware  of  the  injury  his  reputa-  ancestors  and  relatives  6i  many  of 

tion  was  sustaining  from  the  pnb-  their  lordships,  and  of  oneof  the  ha- 
lication  of  tlie  abuses  prevailing  in  *  nourable  managers  themselves,  and 

his  department ;  and  before  it  could  that,  too,  in  what-  was  called  thd 

be.  known  whether  his  lordship  had  sanctuary  of  liberty.     Besides  nu-f 

encourri;^ed  or  emplbyed  Uiem  for  merous  other  instances,  in  which 

his  own  benefit,  he  was  dismissed  putdicaccountantshadacknowledg^i 

from  the  presence  and  coniidence  ed  they  had  applied  the  public  money 

©f  his  sovereign,  and  stripped 'of  to  their  own  ad vantagei  and  main* 

all  his  offices  and   influence.     In-  tained  they  had  a  right  to  do  it, 

quiries  against    him    were    after-  with  no  loss   to   the  public,  lord 

Uards  engaged   in   with    extreme  Holland,  when  called  to  account 

zeal,    if  not  with   virulence,  and  for  450,000/.  of  the  public  moneys 

private  pipers  :md  dealings  sought  maintained,  that  he  could  produce 
cut  with  c'ux^ful  assiduity,  foi  evi-  ^  this  balance  when  required  for  dstf 

dence  of  ciimini^itv;  bosiiies  which,  public  service,   but  thatf    m  the 

liliels  Ind  h:;en  circulated  agiiinst  mean  tirpCfhe  had  a  right  toem** 

him  throughout  die  kingdom  with  ploy  it  for  his  private  emoluilienCc 

an    industry    unprecedented ;    not  I'his  dnctrinfe  was  asstfhtld  W  bjr 

merely  scattered  about  to  in  Same  the  earl  of  Chatham,  who  perhaps 

tlie  minds  of  the  people,  but  car-  in  this  particular  -opinion'  alone^ 

ricd  e^en  to  tlie'foot  of  the  throne,  ccwncided  with  bis  lordship*     Event 

and  reg!^tt*red  in  the  records  of  his  Mr.  Grenville,  when  called  upon 

lordship's  accusers,  who  had  even  for  the  balances  of  public  monef 

proceeded  so   far  as  to  introduce  in  his  hands,  required  two  montlK 

an  act  expressly  to  facilitate  the  to  pay  them  in,  thus  acknowledge 

means  of  bringing  evidence  against  ing  their  application  to  other  pur* 

him.     The  opcrting' manager  had  poses  than  those  for  which  they 

admitted   that    riie  sordid  princi-  were  int^^ed.    He  Would  contend 

pie  of  avarice  was  incapable  of  in-  that  the  act  for  the  regidaiioa  of 

Huencing  his  lordship's  mind  ;  and  the  office,  produced  no  akeraition 

surely,('i  iced  as  he  was  ina situation  on  this  subject,  although  b*  ad<< 

so  calculated  to  ekYate the  feelings,  mitted,   that   such  application  of* 

filling  some  .  of  i!i<f   most  impor-  the  public  money  was  a  rtolatiott 

tanc  Offices  of  the  state,   it  could  of   the   treasurer's  warrant,    and 

not  he  supposed  that  /or  an  object  that,  for  any  loss  to  the  public^  htf 

which  it  was  Impossible  he  could  would  have  been  liable  to  a  ciTil 

suitM 
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suit.  Bat  no  such  loss  had. ever 
occurred,  and  yet  lord  Melville 
was  summoned  to  answer  crimmally 
for  making  use  of  money  intrusted 
to  his  discretion  by  the  state. 

With  respeit  to  the  10,00(7.  the 
application  of  which  lord  Melville 
l^d  declared  that  he  could  not  re- 
veal* was  silence  criminal  by  die 
huznane  principles  of  British  jus-' 
tice  ?     Rather  than  violate  the  ob- 
ligations  of  oublic  duty  or  private 
honour*  his  lordship  was  content 
to  incur  the  odium  of  this  conceal- 
mepity  which,  however,  it  would  be 
bothabsurdand  criminal  to  establish 
as  a  basis  of  guilL     The  applica- 
tion of  the  money  was  alleged  to 
have    been   corrupt,  but    all   the 
evidence  of  that   corruption  con- 
sisted  in  tlie  impression  made  on 
the  mind  of  the  managers,  in  op- 
position ta   which    impression    it 
mtist  be  stated  that  the  charge  had 
been    positively  disproved*     And. 
if  the  managers,  with  all  tlieir  ex- 
traordinary jngcnaity  and  talents, 
,««id  alltheifminute  researches  into 
the  letters,  .bffitlal  documents,  me- 
mofids  sent  to  the  ^^^fcndant,  his 
privatec«ccounts  and  his  confiden- 
tial veboions, '  were  unable  to  trace 
out  a  single  shilling  of  the  public 
property,  applied   tp  his  own  use, 
his  innocence  of  these  charges  was 
complete  and  unassaflable. 

The  transfer  of  money  from  one 
place  to  another,  could  never  con- 
stitute corruption  and  profligacy, 
and,  with  the  exception  or  two 
small  sums,  all  the  money  had 
been  sufficiently  and  satisfactorily 
accounted  for:  and  even  should 
he  be  unable  to  give  a  clear  expla- 
D^tioii  of  these  notes,  in  the  im- 
mense travMacdons  of  four-and- 
tweaty  yiears,  nothing  could  bo 
more  illiberal  tJian  to  infer,  from 
sflch  a  tf iHing  failure,  the  «stablish- 
inent  oi  gtiik.    The  injustice,  in- 


deed, of  tlie  imputation  on'  hi« 
lordship,  might  be  corroborated  by 
the  circumstance,  that,  when '  in- 
formed he  had  overdrawn  hii 
banker,  altliough  then,  and  for 
ten  months  after  he  had  public 
balances  in  his  hands  to  the  amount 
of  56,000/.,  he  declined  to  provida 
for  the  deficiency,  from  this  source* 
and  remitted  for  that  purpose  from 
his  private  means  in  Scotland- 

With  regard  to  the  note  received 
by  a  draft  from  the  bank,  and 
which  had  been  paid  on  discharge 
of  a  bill  at  the  bankers  in  the  chy, 
surely  this  circumstance  was  not 
that  matter  for  profound  and 
minute  investigation,  which  in 
some  cases,  such  for  instance  as 
forgery,  it  might  well  merit  to  be 
considered.  And  whether  he  sent 
this  note,  or  any  other  he  might 
happen  to  have  in  his  pocket,  at 
the  time,  as  the  amount  was  not 
deficient  in  the  passing  of  the  ac- 
counts, was  not  of  tne  smallest 
significauon.  The  act  for  keeping^ 
the  money  at  the  bank  the  noble 
lord  had  carried  into  execution,  in 
every  point  of  justice  and  conve- 
nience ;  and  as  to  the  construction 
by  implication  given  to  it,  that 
the  bank  was  positively,  in  all 
caseS;  to  be  tlie  only  place  of  de- 
posit^ so  that  even  a  demand  of 
three  shillings  (for  such  demands 
actually  occurred  at  the  ofiice) 
should  be  referred  to  the  bank  of 
England,  it  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unnatural  and  absurd. 

With  respect  to  the  imputation 
of  lord  Melville  having  appointed 
Mr.  Trotter  his  paymaster,  with  a 
A'iew  to  a  system  of  •  corruption» 
which  had  in  fact  coirtinuea  for 
fourteen  years,  in  which  time  the 
purchases  of  stock  formed  '  the 
principal  basis  for  the  imputation, 
let  the  criterion  be  taken  from  the 
evidence  of  Mn  Trotter  himself, 

for 
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for  whose  indemnity  nn  exptess  act 
had  been  passed,  on  the  condition 
of  bis  giving  a  fiill,  fair,  and  satis- 
factory evidence  {  the  intcrp;:eta- 
tion  of  which  condition,  on  the 
part  of  ih^  prosecutor Sy  could  not 
be .  regarded  as  equivocal.  Under 
these  circumstances,  however^  in- 
duced by  such  interests,  and  coin«> 
pelled  by  such  terrors,  his  testimony 
completely  exonerated  lord  Mel- 
ville, The  whole  system  and  the 
whole  profits  were,  distinctly  avow* 
jcd  by  Ivlr.  Trotter  to  be  exclusively 
hi.-;  own;  and  his  o\vii  evidence 
conHrmed  the  denial  of  lord  Mel* 
ville,  not  only  declaring  his  lord- 
^ip  to  be  wholly  innocent,  but 
that  himself  WHS  the  sole  ofTender. 

For  the  various  offices  to  which 
he  was  appointed,  his  lordship  re- 
ceived no  pay  but  as  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  voluntarily  relinquish- 
ing, in  the  salaries  of  those  places 
he  had  griiruitously  filled,  a  total 
Sum  of  upwards  or  34,OOC/. :  and 
the  total  profs  IS  he  could  by  aH 
possibility  have  derived  from  the 
tise  of  the  public  money,  could 
not  have  exceeded  23,000/.  But 
was  it  comprehensible  that  for  the 
consideration  of  tliis.  comparatively 
trifling  benefit,  tlie  risque  of  dis- 
grace should  be  incurred  on  a  dis- 
covery, which  was  almost  inevitable, 
(>y  a  person  who,  at  the  iame  time, 
declined  the  most  substantial  emo^ 
fuments,  which  he  might  have 
Enjoyed  whfjont  blame  )  So  ex* 
traordi'nary  an  union  of  generosity 
and  avarke  as  this  would  imply, 
had  never  feeen  c^rhibited  in. the  ais- 
tory  of  human  nature. 

With  respect  to  the  evidence  ©f 
Mr..  Trotter,  h  must  totally  be 
admitte'd  or  rejected.  No  partial 
distinciion  could  be  made  on  this 
subject,  and  4f  he  x^as  to  ber 
fully  bialieved,  lord  Melville's  in- 
nocence, on  the  main  points  c)iafrg- 


ed  aeainst  bimi  was  cofnpleteff- 
established  x  if  he  was  to  be  disbe* 
Ueved,  the  main  pillar  of  the  ac-< 
cusation  was  removed,  and  the 
superstructure  nust  necessaril/' 
fall.  Mr.  Trbtter  having  acted 
under  the  general  power   of  the 

/  office,.  vrjLS  lord  Melville  to  b^ 
blamed  for  his  abuse  of  it  ?  Lord 
Melville  nevet  conceived  the  money 
drawn  from  the  bank  to  Coutts's 
Was  fot  a  greater  amount  than  the' 
asstgnments.made  out.  He  coiw 
ceived  no  profit  wa^  made  of  itf 
unless,  possibly,  a  small  per  cent» 
age,  such  as  some  houses  wcrtf 
icnown  to  allow  ;  and  as  to  availing 
himself  of  the  public  money,  when 
the  suggestion  for  doiilg  so,  with 
respect  to  India  stock,  was  made 

•  by  Mr,  Trotter,  he  declined  it  with 
the  strongest  indication  of  dis« 
pleasiu-e* 

The  argnment  against  his  lord-^ 
ship  from  the  destruction  of  the 
vouchers  might  be  entitled  to  some 

.weight,  haa  these  vouchers  been 
of  a  public  nature^  But  ^as  it  to 
be  argued  that  because  two  indi-- 
viduals  held  offices  of  public  r&v 
sponsibility  they  wete  nevef  to  close 
thejr  private  accounts,  and  adopt 
the  consequent  measures  of  security 
and  acquittance^  usual,  if  not  uni-« 
versal,  on  these  settlements  ?  Be^ 
sides  which,  the  release  had  been 
proved  to  .  hate  beefi  pr^p^ucd 
without  the  ]no^*ledge  of  lord 
Melville,  and  whhout  tne  slightest 
view  .to  his  intetest* 

It  h^d  bcien  stated,  t&at  duriiuf 
the  administration  of  lord  MeK 
vllle  his  private  affatrs  had  pro* 
spered  in  proportion  as  thoise  of 
the  public  had  declitoed,  yet  the' 
opening  manageff  at  lea^  had 
acknowledged  that  the  regulcu 
ti'ons  of  his  lordship,  eteil  in  the 
very  department  of  the  trea' 
sury  of    the  aavy,  bad   entitled 
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Km  to  jpreat  and    eternal    gra- 
titude. 

On  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution  it  was  unques- 
tionable that  their  lordships  could 
sec  no  proof  of  criminal  or  cor- 
rupt intention  in  the  no})le  lord ; 
and  any  negligence>  which  might 
be  imputed  to  him,  would  appear 
to  have  been  abundantly  punish- 
ed without  any  addition,  if  in- 
deed, on  this  account,  it  was  com- 
petent for  their  lordships  to  in- 
flict any. 

Their  lordships  wpre  charged 
with  a  duty  of  the  n^ost  momen- 
tous nature,  and  were  about  to 
decide  on  the  character  of  a  per- 
son of  exalted  rank,  at  the  close 
of  a  long  life  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  He  relied 
with  confidence  on  the  honour  of 
their  lordships,  who  stood  in  the 
situation  of  the  highest  tribunal 
which  the  world  contained ;  the 
highest  of  which  the  human  mind 
could  form  an  idea  ;  excepting, 
indeed,  that  tribunal  infinitely 
more  hi;»h  and  awful,  where  they 
would  tliemselves  be  judged  for 
the  jud^^ment  which  on  the  present 
occasion  they  delivered. 

Mr.  Adam  followed  the  same 
line  of  argument  with  Mr.  Plo- 
•jner,  and  contended  particularly, 
that  by  the  act  of  1786,  it  wa? 
required,  merely,  that  the  money, 
when  imprested  from  the  exche- 
quer, should  be  deposited  at  the 
bank,  in  the  first  instance,  after- 
wards to  be  drawn,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  treasurer^  as  the  pub- 
lic service  required. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  to 
prove  the  fact,  that  lord  Melville 
refrained  from  receiving  the  sala- 
ries and  f>rofits  of  his  oilice  of 
third  secretary  of  state,  until  the 
time  of  bis  resignation,  amounting 
in  all  to  26,000/. 


The  attorney- general  tl^en  re- 
marked, particularly,  on  the  legal 
doctrines  advanced  by  Mr.  Plomer, 
which,  he  observed,  were  full  of 
error  and  of  danger,  and  he  in- 
sisted upon  It  to  be  impossible 
for  the  most  expert  casuist  and 
subtle  reasoner,  to  prove  that  lord 
Melville  ha4.l  not  violated  the  act 
of  17^6. 

The  case  being  thus  closed,  on 
both  sides,  their  lordships  adjourn- 
ed to  the  chamber  of  parliament, 
and  much  time  was  occupied  in 
discussions  rchuing  to  the  trial, 
during  which  the  doors  were  clos- 
ed to  all  who  were  not  members 
of  their  house.  The  assistance  of 
the  judges,  on  certain  points  of 
law,  was  Resorted  to,  and,'  after  a 
variety  of  animated  and  protract- 
ed debates,  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  the  trial  their  lordships  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  their  verdict* 
The  lord  chancellor  interrogated 
every  peer  by  namp,  beginning 
w^th  the  junior  baron,  and  ending 
with  thp  duke  of  York,  (the  prince 
of  Wales  on  this  day  not  being 
present)  with  reference  to  every 
particular  charge,  whether  Henry 
lord  viscount  Melville  was  guilty 
of  tlie  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors with  which  he  was  charg- 
ed in  it,  or  not  guilty;  to  which 
tlie  answer,  of  guilty  or  not  guilty 
«<  upon  my  honour,*'  was  given 
by  each  member,  placing  at  the 
same  time  liis  right  hand  upon 
his  breast. 

The   number  of  totes  on  each 
side  was  as  follows  : 


charge. 

guilty. 

not  guilty 

.    majority. 

1 

16 

119 

103 

? 

57 

79 

23 

3 

52 

83 

81 

4 

none 

all 

5 

4 

ISl 

127 

« 

48 

87 

39 

charge* 
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Chatge.       guilty,    not  guilty,    majority.  Jord    Melville,     that    he    was    ac- 

7  50             8.5             3.5  quitted  of  die  articles  of  impeach- 

8  1*^.          121           1C7  ment  cdiibited  against  him  by  the 

9  16           119          10»i  commons,   for    high   crimes    and 
10          12           123           111  misdemeanours^  and  of  all  tilings 

contained    tlierein  ;    upon    which 

j\{itr  the  casting;  up  of  which,  tlicir    lordships    immediately    ad* 

the    lord    chancellor    acquainted  journecl* 
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In  the  Year  1806. 
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JANUARY. 

.    jldmralty^cffictt  Jan,  1. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  lieut.  Phillips 
Cosby  Handfieldy  of  his  mHJcs- 
ty's  ship  the  Egyptienne,  to  Wil- 
Itam  Marsuen»  esq.  datod  in 
Cawsan4  Bay,  Dec.  2i>. 

Sir, 

1HAVE  the  honour  to  inclose, 
for  the  information  of  Uie 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, a  copy  of  my  letter  to  admi- 
ral Comwallis,  respecting  Ibe  cap- 
tare  of  the  French  frigate  La  Libre, 
by  his  majesty's  ships  La  Loire,capt. 
F»  L.  Maitland,  and  Egyptienue, 
at  present  under  my  commanti,  on 
the  24-tli  inst.  off  Rochefort. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
P.  C.  Han  on  ELD,  lieut. 

Hii    majtsty*s    ship    Egyptienne^    off' 
Usha9t,  Dae.  28,  1805. 

Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  capture  of  the  French 
frigate  La  Libre,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  24th  inst.  off  Rochefort,  by 
his  majesty's  ships  La  Loire,  capt. 
F.  L.  Maitland,  and  Egyptienne, 
at  present  under. my    command, 


both  coming  up  at  the  same  timc^ 
and  joinin;ir  in  die  .attack* 

La  Libre,  commanded  by  Mon- 
sieur Descorches,  capitaine  de  fre- 
gate,  mounts  24-  eighteen-pounder 
guns  on  the  main  deck,  6  Uiirty- 
six-pounder  carronades,  and  10 
nine-pounder  guns  on  the  quarter 
deck  and  forecastle,  with  a  com- 
plement of  Si80  men.  '  She  sub- 
mitred,  after  an  obstinate  defence 
of  half  an  hour,  having  20  men 
killed  and  wounded,  arid  received 
so  much  damage  that  all  her  masts 
went  overboard  soon  after  we  took 
possession.  She  sailed  from  Flush- 
ing on  the  1 4th  of  Norember,  in 
company  with  a  French  frigate  of 
48  guns,  from  wJiom  she  parted  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  on  the  9th  inst.,*on 
the  coast  of  Scotland- 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  com- 
municating to  you  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Egyptienne  in  this  a flfair,  and  have 
only  to  regret  that  the  inferior  force 
of  the  enemy  did  not  give  room  for 
the  full  extent  of  tlicii'  services.  ^ 
Inclosed  is  a  list  of  the  won-  J, 
and  I  am  sorry  to, add  that  one  is 
since  dead. 

Captain  Maitland,  of  La  Loire, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  priza,  from 

(A  2)  whom 
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whom  I  parted  on  the  25th>  when 
he  had  her  in  tow. 

I  haYe  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
P.  C.  H  AN D^ I  ELD,  lieut. 
The  hon.  William /Comwallis,  ad> 

miral  of  the  red»  and  commander 

in  chief,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
A  list  X){  the  killed  and  wounded 

on  board  his  majesty's  ship  the 

Egyptienne,  in  the  action  with 

La  Libre  French  frigate,  24fth 

of  Dec.  1^05. 

None  killed. 

Wounded*— Mr.  Thomas  Robin- 
son, boatswain,  slightly ;  William 
Thinn,  seaman,  dangerously,  since 
dead ;  John  Williams,  seaman,  bad- 
ly ;  John  Davis,  seaman,  slightly ; 
Thomas  Lucas,  seaman,  sli^^htly  $ 
JohnStrutton,quartcr-mast€r,silight- 
ly ;  James  M'Guire,  royal  marine, 
badly;  and  James  Evans,  royal 
marine,  slightly. 
(Signed)  P.  C.  Handfi eld, lieut. 

6.  The  launch  of  the  Hibemia, 
of  1  i  0  guns,  which  had  been  sent 
ashore  ror  stores,  returning  to  the 
ship  in  CawsandI3ay  in  the  evening, 
it  then  blowing  a  violent  gale  of 
wind,  notwithstanding  every  exer- 
tion was  made  by  the  crew,  was 
obliged  to  bear  away;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  put  back  to  Plymouth,  or 
to  endeavour  to  weather  the  Men- 
stone,  and  get  into  Winbury  river. 
She  upset  near  the  land,  and  all 
hands,  upwards  of  30,  were  swamp- 
ed. The  lieutenant  and  several 
men  reached  the  shore,  and  "were 
saved  ;  but  the  midshipman  and  18 
poor  fellows  were  drowned,  and 
their  remains  washed  ashore  near 
Winbury. 

CEREMONIAL  OF  THE  PUBLIC  FU- 
NERAL OF  THE  LATE  VICE-ADMI- 
RAL HORATIO  VISCOUNT  NELSON, 
K.  B.  &C.  &C.&C. 

On  Wednesday  the  8th  of  Jan. 


the  first  part  of  this  grand  funeral 
ceremony,  and  national  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  remains  of  the  im- 
mortal Nelson,  was  carried  into 
execution.  At  half  past  7  A.  M. 
the  heralds  and  the  naval  officers 
who  were  to  assist  at  the  procession 
by  water,  assembled  at  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  thence  proceeded,  about 
8,  to  Greenwich.  At  10,  they 
assembled  at  the  governor's  house 
within  Greenwich  Hospital ;  where 
they  were  met,  in  the  council 
chamber,  by  tlie  lord  mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  the  committee  espe- 
cially appointed  on  this  occasion 
by  the  corporation  of  London ; 
and  proceeded  to  their  seve.^j] 
barges. 

The  hero's  body  was  then  car- 
ried from  the  saloon,  where  it  had 
lain  in  state,  through  the  Great 
Hall,  out  at  tiie  eastern  portal, 
round  the  Royal  Charlotte  ward, 
to  the  north  gate,  and  placed  on- 
board the  state  barge.  The  coffin 
was  covered  with  a  velvet  pall, 
adorned  with  escutcheons.  During 
the  procession  from  the  Great  Hafi 
to  the  barge  (which  was  by  far  the 
most  affecting  pait  of  this  day's 
ceremony)  a  very  noble  band  of 
music  played  the  dead  march  in 
Saul ;  minute  guns  were  fired ;  and 
the  bells  tolled  m  unison.  Tlie  sim, 
at  tliat  particular  period,  shone  de- 
lighttully  ;  and  the  hill  in  Green- 
wich Park  reverberated  the  solemn 
sound  between  the  lofty  domes  of 
the  royal  Hospital. 

The  procession  moved,   in  the 
following  order,  about  12  o'clock: 
Captain  Wood,  harbour  master. 
Captain  Ludlam,   harbour  master. 

Water  bailiff. 
Rulers  of  the  company  of  water- 
men, &c. 
Chaplain    and  staff  of  the  river 
fencibles. 
Boat  widi  drums  muffled. 

Officer 
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Officer  commanding  gun-boats.  barges ;    on^  to  each  bannerol! ; 

Ten  gun-boat9,  two  and  two,  viz.    lieut.  (now  capt.)  John  Pas- 
River  fencibles  flanking.  CO,   lieut.  (now  capt.)  John  Yule, 
Row-boat  with         Row-boat  wilh  Thomas  Atkinson,   master  of  the 
officer.                       officer.  Victory,   lieut.  (now  capt)  — 

First  state  barge.     Drums — ^Two  Williams,   lieut.  George  BrownCf 

Qimipets,   with  their  banners,    in  lieut.  James  Uzuld  Purches. 

ihe  steerage — The  standard,  at  the  The  Body, 

head,  borne  by  capt.  sir.  Francis  covered  with  a  large  sheet,  and  a 

Laforey,  bart.  supported  by  lieuts.  pjJl  of  velvet,   adorned  with  six 

W»C.  Barker  and    G.  Antram —  escutcheons — 

The   euidon,    at    the  door-place,  Norroy    king  of  arms  (in  the 

borae  by  capt.  H.  W.  Bayntun  (in  absence  of  Clarenceuz),  bearings  at 

the  absence  of  capt  Durham),  sup-  the  head  of  the  body,  a  viscount's 

ported  by  two  lieutenants^  of  the  coronet  upona black  velvet  cushion, 

royal  navy ;  all  in  their  full  uniform  At  the  head  of  the  barge,  the 

coats, with  black  waistcoats,  breech-  union  flag  of  the  united  kingdom. 

es,and  stockings,  and  crape  round  Attendants  on  the  body  while  at 

their  arms  and  hats. — Rouge  croix  Greenwich,  in  mourning, 

and  blue    mantle   pursuivants   of  Fourth  harge^  covered  with  black 

arms,    in    close    mourning,    with  cloth.     The    chief   mourner,    sir 

their  tabards  over  their  clo^ ;  and  Peter  Parker,  bart.  admiral  of  the 

hat-bands  and  scarves.  fleet,  with  his  two  supporters,  ad* 

Second  barge.     Four  trumpets  in  miral  Samuel  viscount  Hood,  and 

the   steerage — Heralds    of  arms,  admiral   William  lord  Radstock; 

bearing   the  surcpat,     target  and  six  assistant  mourners ;  admiral  B. 

sword,    helm  and  crest,   and  the  Caldwell,  sir  R.  Curtis,  knt.  and 

gauntlet  and  spurs  of  the  deceased,  bart.  R.  R.  Bligh,  sir  C.  M.  Pole, 

The  banner  of  the  deceased  as  a  bart.  and  vice-admirals  C.  £•  Nu- 

knight  of  the  bath,  it  the  head,  gent  and  .C.  P.  Hamiltoa;   four 

bomeby  capt.  Edward  Rotheram.  supporters  of  the  pall;  vice-admi- 

The  great  banner,  with  the'aug-  rals  J.  H.  Whitshed  and  Thomas 

mentations,  at  the  door-place,  borne  Taylor,    a^d miral   sir  John  Orde, 

by  capt.   Robert   Moorsom,   sup-  bart.  (in  the  absence,  by  indispo- 

ported  by  lieuts.  D.  Keys  and  N.  sition,  of  vice-admiral  II.  Savage, 

Tucker.  who  had  been  nominated  to  this 

Third  bargff  covered  with  black  statioi^)  and  rear-admiral  E.  Har- 

velvet  (the  other  barges* being  co-  vey  ;  six  supporters  of  the  canopy, 

vered  with  black  cloth),  the  top  rear-admirals  Thomas  Drury,   sir  » 

horned  with  plumes  of  black  fea-  W.  H.  Douglas,   bart,   T.  Wells, 

thersj  and  in  the  centre,  upon  four  sir  I.  Coffin,  bart.  J.  Aylmer,  and 

shields  of  the  arms  of  the  deceased,  W.  Domett ;  and  the  train-bearer 

joining  in  point,  a  viscount's  coro-  of  the  chief  mourner,    the   hon. 

net.    Three  bannerolls  of  the  fa-  Henry  Blackwood,  of  the  Euryalus; 

mily  lineage,  of  the  deceased,  on  all  in  mourning  cloaks,  over  their 

each  side,  affixed  to  the  encernal  respective  full  uniform  coats,  black 

parts  of  the  barge — Six  trumpets,  waistcoats,  breeches,  and  stockings, 

with  their  banners  as  before,  in  the  crape  round  their  arms,  and  crape 

steerage — Six  officers  of  the  royal  hat-bands. 

navy,  habited  as  those  in  the  other  Windsor  herald  ( acting  for  Nor- 

(A3)  roy 
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roy  kin:?  of  arms),  habited  as  the 
other  officers  of  arm^. 

The  banner  of  emblems,  at  the 
(!bcrr-placc,  borne  by  capt.  T.  M. 
Hardy,  of  the  Victory,  supported 
hf^  lieuts.  A.  King  and  G*^  IVL 
Bligh,  of  the  royal  navy,  habited 
as  those  in  the  other  barges. 
Eight  row-boats  of  the  harbour  ma- 
rine corps  flanking  tlie  state  barges. 
5.  His  majesty's  barge. 

6.  Barge  with  the  lords  commi&- 
sfoners  for  executing  the  office  of 
l(ird  high  admiral. 

7.  Barge  of  tlie  right  hon.  tlie  lord 
mayor* 

8.  Barge  with  tlie  committee  es- 
pecially appointed  by  the  corpo- 
riuioa  of  London.  The  only 
ornaments  of  tliis  barge  were  the 

•  actu;il  colours  of  the  Victory, 
bonie  by "  seven  select  seamen' 
from  that  irit cresting  ship,  by  the 
express  permission  o£  their  cap- 
t.iin  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
•  admiralty*  These  flags  and  their 
brava  supporters  formed  a  truly 
interesting  part  of  the  procession. 

9.  Barge  with  the  committee  of 
the  corporation  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  tlie  river 
Thames. 

Eighteen  row-boats  of  river  fenci- 
blcs,  flanking  the  procession. 

10 — 17.  Bargev  of  the  companies 
of  d rapiers,  fishmongers,  gold- 
smitlis,  skinners,  mercliant  tay- 
\t)vst  ironmongers,  stationers,  and 
apothecaries. 

Eight  row-boats  with  harbour  ma- 
rines, flanking  the  companies' 
barges. 

Captain  Wake,  harbour  master. 
Captain  Mabb,  harbour  master. 
The  funeral  barge  was  rowed  by 

16  soanwm  belonging  to  tiie  Victo- 


ry ;  the  other  barges  by  picked 
niert  fVom  the  Greenwich  pen- 
*5ioners*  Th(^  had  all  thch-flaffs 
lldisted  half  staff  high;  and,  a^tne 
procfessron  passed  the  Tower,minute 
guns  were  there  Rred.  Not  a  vies- 
sel  was  suffered  to  disturb  the  pro- 
cession. The  decks,  yards,  rig- 
ging, and  masts  of  the  nnme- 
rous  ships  on  the  rrver  were  all 
crowded  wtth  spectators ;  and  the 
number  of  ladies  was  immense. 

The  beautiful  and  singularl]^* 
constructed  city  navigation  barge, 
which  is  usually  stationed  at  K!ew 
for  excursions  up  the  river,  and 
which,  though  as  long  as  a  7^  gttn 
ship,  draws  but  two  feet  of  water, 
was  on  this  occasion  for  the  first 
time  bfought  through  Westminster 
Bridge^  and  moored  opposite  the 
Temple,  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  members  of  the  corporation 
(in  deep  moufning,  and  violet 
gowns)  as  were  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  tlie  procession. 

At  a  qitartcr  before  3,  the  pro- 
tession  approached  Whitehall  stairs; 
the  kin^*s,  admiralty,  lord  may- 
or's, ana  city  barges,  immediately 
drew  up  in  two  lines,  through 
which  die  barge  with  the  body 
passed.  All  the  oars  were  advanced, 
and  the  trumpets,  and  other  bands, 
played  tlie  dead  march  in  Saul» 
v/ith  other  dirgeful  strains,  with 
the  most  impressive  effect,  the  gun- 
boats firing  minute  guns  aU  the 
time.  Exactly  at  3,  the  funeral 
barge  began  to  disembark  itfi 
charge.  At  this  moment  the  sun- 
shine disappeared ;  dirk  and  heavy 
clouds  came  on;  and  inst;Vntly  suc- 
ceeded, a '  tremendous  hailstofnt, 
which  tell  tin  the  body  was  landed, 
when  the  hemisphere  again  cleared. 


A  procession  then  commenced  from  Whitehall  stairs  to  the  Admiralty^ 

en  foot. 
L  Dnunsand  trumpets.  2.  Rouge  croix  pursuivant  of  arms.  3.  Standard* 

4  Tram- 
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.    4.  Trumpet,    5.  Blue  mantle  pursxiivant  of  arms,    . 

.6.  The  guidon,   7.  Two  trumpets.    ?.  Rouge  dragon  pursuivant  of  arms. 

9.  Banner  of  the  deceased,  as  a  ,  knight  of  die  bath. 

10.  Two  trumpets.     H.  Richmond  herald.     12.  The  great  burner. 

13.  GauTttlfrt  and  spurs,  borri^  by  York  herald. 

14.  Helm  and  crest,  borne  by  Somerset  herald. 

15.  Sword  and  tarj^et,  borne  by  Lancaster  herald. 

16.  Surcoat  borne  by  Chester  herald.        17.  Six  trumpets. 

H.  Norroy  king  of  arms  (m  the  absence  of  Clarenceux),  bearing  the 

coronet  on  a  black  velvet  cushion. 


-si's  I 


BaQOdf^lls, 
rneby  3 
officers  iA 
the  R.  K. 


I  o  «^  f  ^^  '^°'  ^^^^• 

borne  by  SJ  a^  2  I  covered  with  a  black 
officers    in"\.  aS  6  (  a<lorn«d  with  escutcheons; 
thelLN.    CSS'SJ   canopy  supported  by  six 

20.  Garter  principal  king  of  arms  (absent  by  indisposition). 

Supporter  admiral  1  21.  The  chief  mourner,  sir  Peter  Parker,   f  Supporter  spiral 
lord  Radttock.    /  bart.  adixiirfl  of  the  fleet.  *  \   viscount  Hood. 

22*  Train  bearer,  capt.  the  hon.  Henry  Blackwood. 

2S.  The  six  admirals  before  mentioned. 

24.  Windsor  herald,  acting  for  Norroy  king  of  arms. 

25.  The  banner  of  emblems^  borne  and  supported  as  in  the  barge« 

Every  necessary  preparation  had    Hyde  Park  comer  to  Cumberland 

Gate.     By  10,  about  106  carriages 


.been  made  at  the  Admiralty  for  re- 
ceiving the  body.  The  captahi's 
room,  in  which  it  was  placed,  was 
hung  with  superfine  black  cloth  for 
this  solemn  occasion  The  room 
was  lighted  with  tapers,  placed  in 
sconces  on  the  sides. 

The  body  remained  in  the  room, 
guarded  by  the  officers  of  the 
house  and  the  undertakers,  till  the 
ceremony  of  its  remoyad  to  St. 
Paul's  commenced. 

On  Thursday,  the  9th,  an  hour 
before  day-light,  the  drums  of  the 
different  volunteer  corps  in  every 
part  of  the  metropolis  beat  to  arms. 
The  summons  was  quickly  obeyed ; 
and  soon  after  these  troops  lined 
the  streets,  in  two  ranks,  from  St, 
Paul's  Church-yard  to  the  Admi- 
ralty. The  life  guards  too  were 
mounted  at  their  post  in  Hyde  Park 
by  day-break,  where  the  carriages 
of  the  nobility,  &;c.  with  the  moum- 
ia^  coaches  appointed  to  form  part 
ot  the  procession,  beean  to  be  as- 
s^bled  at  8  o'clqck,  m  a  line  from 


wcr^  assembled,  of  which  number 
near  60  were  mourning  coaches, 
principally  filled  with  naval  offi- 
cers ;  all  of  which,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  proper  officers,  wei« 
marshalled  in  their  due  order  df 
precedence,  and  drove  into  St. 
James's  Park,  to  be  in  readiness  to . 
fall  into  the  procession  on  the  pro- 
per signal.  In  St.  James's  Park 
were  drawn  up  all  the  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  quartered 
within  100  miles  of  London,  wh« 
had  served  in  the  glorious  cam- 
paigns in  Egypt,  after  the  e*er- 
memorable  victoiy  at  the  Nile ; 
and  a  detachment  of  flying  artil- 
lery, with  12  field-pieces,  and  their 
ammunition  tumbrils.  At  half  past 
10^  the  procession  commence! 
from  the  Admiralty,  with  the 
march  of  the  several  regiments, 
led  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  York,  attended  by  his  aides-de- 
camp and  staff,  in  th»  following 
order : 

(A  4)  Ade. 
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A  detachment  of  the  10th  light 

dragoons. 

Four  companies  cf  light  infantry. 

T}ie  band  of  the  old  buffs,  playmg 
Rule  Britannia,  drum$  muffled. 

The  92d  and  79th  regiments,  in 
sections,  commanded  by  the  hon. 
major-general  Charles  Hope ; 
theu*  colours  honourably  shat- 
tered in  the  campaign  of  Egypt, 
which  word  was  inscribed  upon 
them,  borne  in  tlie  centre,  and 
hung  witli  crape.   • 

^he  remaining  companies  of  the 
92d,  preceded  by  their  national 
pipes,  playing  the  dead  march  in 
Saul. 

The  3 1st  and  21st  regiments,  com- 
manded by  the  hon.  brigadier-ge- 
neral Robert  Meade,  with  their 
bands  playing  as  before- 

The  14th,  the  10th,  and  the  2d, 
two  jquadrons  of  each,  com- 
manded by  major-general  XV  il- 
liam  St.  Leger.     The 'trumpets 

,  at  iijtervals  sounded  a  solemn 
dirge,  j^nd  performed  the  dead 

.    march. 

The  royal  artillery,  with  1 1  field- 
pieces. 

.    Four  companies  of  grenadiers. 
The  whole  of  the  military  were 

under  the  command  of  general  sir 

David  Dundas,  K.  B.  and  lieut.- 

gen.  Henry  Burrard. 

The  procession  thus  moved : 

Six  marshalmen,  on  foot,  to  clear 
the  way. 

Messenger  of  the  college  of  arms, 
in  a  mourning  clpak,  with  a 
badge  of  the  college  on  his 
shoulder,  his  staff  tipped  with 
silver,  and  furled  with  sarsnet. 

Six  conductors  in  mouniing  cloaks, 
with  black  staves  headed  with 
viscount  coronets. 

Forty-eij^iit  pensioners  from  Grecn- 
wicli  Hospital,  two  and  two,  in 
mourning  cloaks,  with  badges 
of  the  crests  of  the  deceased  on 


.  their  shoulders,  and  black  staves 
in  their  hands. 

_    » 

Forty-eight  seamen  and  marines  of 
his  majesty's  ship  the  Victory, 
two  and  two,  in  their  ordinary 
dress,  with  black  neck  handkier- 
chiefs  and  stockings,  and  crape 
in  their  hats. 
Watermen  cf  the  deceased,  in  black 
coats,  with  their  badges. 
Drums  and  fifes.    Drum  major. 
Trumpets.     Serjeant  trumpeter. 
Rouce  croix  .pursuivant  of  arms 
(alone  in  a  mourning  coach),  in 
-  close  mourning,  wiS  his  tabard 
over  bis  cloak,  black  silk  scarfs 
hatband,  and  gloves. 
The  standard,  borne  in  front  of  a 
mourning  coach,  in  which  were 
capt.   sir  F.  Laforey,  bart.  and 
his  two  supporters,  lieuts.  W.  C. 
Barker   and  G*  Antram,  of  the 
royal  navy,  in  their  full  uniform 
coats,  with  black  cloth  waistcoats^ 
breeches,   and  black   stockings^ 
and  crape  round  their  arms  and 
hats. 

Trumpets. 
Blue   mantle  pursuivant  of   arms 
(alone  in  a  mourning   coach), 
habited  as  rouge  croix. 
The  guidon,    borne  in  front  of  a 
moumine  coach,  in  which  were 
capt.  E.  Rotheram,  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign,   supported  by  lieuts. 
J.  Bradshaw  and  T.  Errington, 
of  the  royal   navy,   dressed  as 
those    who  bore  and  supported 
the  standard. 
Servants  of  the  deceased,  in  mourn- 
ing, in  a  mourning  coach. 
Ofllccrs  of  his  majesty's  wardrobe, 
in  mourning  coaches. 
Gentlemen.        Esquires. 
Deputations  from   the  great  com* 

mercial  companies  of  London* 

Physicians    of  the  deceased  in   a 

mourning  coach. 

Divines  in  clerical  habits. 

Chaplains  of  the  deceased,  in  c1e<> 

rical 
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ricalhabitSy  and  secreuiy  of  the 
deceased^  in  a  mourning  coach. 
Trumpets. 
Rouee  dragon  and  portcullis  pur- 
suivants of  arms  (in  a  mourning 
coach),  habited  as  before. 
The  banner  of  the  deceased  as  a 
knight   of  the  batb»    borne   in 
•   front  of  a  mourning  coach,   in 
which  were  capt.  P.  C*  Durham* 
of  the  Defiance,   supported  by 
lleutfi.   J.   U.    Purches   and    J. 
Poate,  of  the  royal  navy,  dressed 
as  those  who  bore  and  supported 
the  guldon« 
Attendanu  on  the  body  while  it 
lay  in  state  at  Greenwich ;  viz* 
rev.  A.  J.  Scott,  Joseph  Whid- 
bey  and  John  Tyson,  esqrs.  in  a 
.   mourning  coach. 
Knights  bachelors.  Serjeants  at  law. 
Deputy  to  the  knight  marshal, 
on  horseback. 
.Knights  of  the  bath ;  viz. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  sir  Thomas 

Trigge,  baronets. 
A  gentleman  usher  (m  a  mourn- 
ing  coach),   carrying  a  carpet 
and  black  velvet  cushion,  where- 
on the  trophies  were  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  church. 
William    Haslewood,     Alexander 
Davison,    and  William   Marsh, 
esqrs.  as  comptroller,  treasurer, 
and  steward  of  the  household  of 
the   deceased    (in    a  mourning 
coach),  in  mourning  cloaks,  bear- 
ing white  staves. 
Next  followed  the  carriages  of 
the  different   degrees    of  nobility 
and  great  faw  ouicers,  who  attended 
(o  show  their  respect  to  tlie  me- 
mory of  the  deceased,  he^^inning 
with  the  younger  sons   of  barons, 
and  endinewlm  the  following  di- 
stinguished personages ; 

Earls  of  Ckncarty,  Fife,  Dam- 
ley,  Leicester,  Portsmouth,  Bristol, 
WincheUca,  K.  G.  Mc^ira,  Besbo- 
rough,   Wcstmeath,  Buckingham- 


shire, earl  Cowper,  earis  of  Scar- 
borough and  Suffolk;  earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, K.  G.   lord   chamberlain 
of  his  majesty's  household. 
Eldest  sons  of  dukes. 
Marquises  of  Douglas,  Blandford^ 
and  Hartington. 
Duke  of  Montrose,  K.  T. 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.  G. 
Duke  of  St.  Alban's. 
Dvke  of  Norfolk,  earl  marshaL 
Earl  Camden,  K.  G.  lord  president 
pf  the  counciL 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
His  royal  hignness   the  duke  of 
Cambridge. 
His  R.  H.thc  duke  of  Sussex. 
His  R.  H.  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
His  R.  H".  the  duke  of  Kent.. 
His  R.  H.  the  duke  of  Clarence. 
His  roval  highness  the  duke  of 

York,  commander  in  chief. 
His  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales. 
Tlie  prin(fe  of  Wales,  and  dukes 
of  Clarence,  Cambridge,  and  Sus- 
sex, were  in  coaches  and  six. 

The  duke  of  York  and  his  suff, 
with  the  dukes  of  Kent  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  colonels  of  volun- 
teers, followed  the -funeral  car  on 
horseback. 

Richmond  herald  (alone  in  a 
mourning  coach),  habited  as  the 
other  officers  of  arms. 
The  great  banner,  borne  in  front  of 
a  moumixig  coach,  in  which  were 
capt.  R.  Moorsom,  and  his  sup- 
porters,, lieuts.  D.  Keys  and  N. 
•  Tucker. 

Gauntlet   1  In     front    of    four 

and  spurs.   |     mourning  coaches. 

Helm  and   I     in  which  were  York, 

crest.       y   Somerset,  Lancas- 

Target  and  |     ter,  and  Chester  hc- 

sword.       I     raids,    habited,  as 

Surcoat.    J     before. 

A  mourning  coach  in  which  the 

coronet  of  the  deceased,  on  a 

black  velvet  cushion,  was  borne 
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by  Ncrr©y*kingof  afmi  (in  the 
absence  of  Clareneecix},  habited 
as  before,   and  attended  by  two 
gentlemen  ushers. 
The  six  Heiitenants  of  the  Victory, 
habited  as  before,  who  wetc  to 
bear    the    banneroHs,    in    two 
mourning  coaches. 
The  six  admirals,    in  like  habits, 
whq  Were  to  bear  the  canopy,  in 
two  mourning  coaches. 
The  four  admirals,  in  like  habits^ 
to  support  the  pall,  in'  a  mourn- 
ing coach. 

The  Body, 
placed  on  a  ftmeral  car,  or  open 
heUne,  decorated  with  a  carred 
imitation  of  the  head  and  stem 
of  his  majesty's  ship  the  Victory, 
furrounded  with  escutcheons  of 
the  arms  of  the  deceased,  and 
adorned  with  appropriate  mottos 
and  emblematical  derices;  under 
an  elevated  canopy,  in  the  form 
of  the  upper  part  of  an  antient 
sarcophagus,  with  six  sable 
plumes,  and  the  coronet  of  a  vis- 
count in  the  centre,  supported 
by  four  columns,  representing 
palm  trees,  with  wreaths  of  na* 
'  tm^  laurel  and  cypress  entwin- 
ing the  shafts ;  the  whole  upon 
a  four-wheeled  carrtaffe,  dra'^^oi 
by  six  led  horses,  the  capari- 
sons adorned  with  armorial  es*. 
aitcheons. 

The  head  of  the  car,  towards 
the  horses,  was  ornamented  wrth  a 
figure  of  Fame.  The  stern,  carved 
and  painted  in  tlie  naval  style, 
with  the  word  "  Victory,"  in  yel- 
low raised  letters  on  the  lanthom 
ovef  the  poop.  Between  the  es- 
cutcheons were  inscribed  the  words 
**  Trinidad'*  and  «« Ducentaur." 
The  coflBn,  placed  on  the  quarter- 
deck, with  its  head  towards  the 
stem,  with  an  English  jack  pen- 
dant over  the  poop,and  lowered  half  ^ 
sta£    The  ccmars  and  sides  of  the 


canopy  were  decdnited  with  black 
ostrich  feathers,  and  fbstoOned  wfth 
black  velvet,  richly  fringed,   inw: 
mediately  ahove  whidh,  in  the  fronts 
was  inscribed  in  gold   the  ip^brd 
"  Nile,"  at  one  end.     Oa  one  side 
the  following  motto— ^  Hoste  de» 
victo,  requievit  ;*'  behind,  the  word 
•Trafalgar;'*   and  on  the  other 
side  the  motto<— **  Pal  mam  qui  me- 
ruit ferat."    The  black  velvet  paD, 
adorned  with  six  escutcheons   of 
the  arms  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
six  bannefoUs  of  the  family  lineage, 
were  removed  from  the  hearse,  in* 
order  tx>    affbrd  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  coftn  containing  the 
remains  of  the  gallant  admiral. 
Gaiter  prmcipaf  king  of  arms,  in 
his  official  habit,  with  his  scep- 
tre (in  his  carriage,  his  servants 
being  m  full  mourning }» attended 
by  two  gentlemen  ushers. 
The  chief  mourner,  in  a  momiiin^ 
coach,  with  his  two  supporters^ 
and     his    train-bearer;    all    in 
moumin?  cloaks. 
Six    assistant    mourners    (m   two 
mourning  coaches),  in  mourning 
cloaks  as  before. 
Windsor  herald,  actihgYor  Norroy 
king  of  arms  (in*  a  a»>uming 
coach),  habited  as  the  other  oi^ 
ficers  of  arms,  and  attended  by 
two  gentlemen  ushers. 
The  banner  of  emblems,  in  front  of 
a   mourning   coach,    in    which 
were  capts.  T.  M.  Hardy    and 
H.  W.  Bayntun-,  supported  by 
lieuts.  A.  King  and  G.  M.  Bligh, 
of  the  royal  navy. 
Relations  ct  the  deceased  in  mourn- 
ing coaches, 
Officers  pf  the  navy  and   army% 
accordmg    to    their    respective 
ran)cs ;    die  seniors  nearest  tht 
body : 
The  whole  in  .50  mourning  coaches. 
The  private  chariot  of  the  deceased 
lord,  empty^-Hfae  blinds  drawti 

up 
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np— the  coachxnan  and  footman 

in  deep  xnourxuDg,  with  bouquets 

of  cypress* 

The  whole  moved  on,  in  solemn 
pace,  through  the  Straod  to  Tem- 
ple Bar  gate,  where  the  lord  may- 
or of  London  waited  to  receive  the 
procession,  accompanied  by  the  al- 
dermen, recorder,  sheriffs,  and  the 
gentlemen  selected  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  corpora- 
tion for  airanging  tneir  attendance 
at  the  funeral. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  procession 
at  St.  Panl's,  the  cavalry  marched 
oflF  to  dieir  barracks;  the  Scotch 
regiments  drew  up  in  the  area 
fronting  the  church,  and  marched 
in  at  the  western  gate. 

The  48  Greenwich  pcnsicners^ 
with  the  48  seamen  and  marines 
from  the  Victory,  entering  the 
western  gate,  ascended  the  stepSi 
and  divided  in  a  line  on  each  side 
under  the  great   western  portieo. 

Oil  the  arrival  of  die  body  and 
the  funeral  car  at  the  great  en- 
trance, it  was  .drawn  up  without 
the  western  gate.  The  body  was 
taken  from  the  car,  covered  with^ 
the  pall,  and  borne  by  12  men ; 
and  was  received  within  the  gate  by 
die  supporters  and  pall-bearers, 
who  had  previously  alighted  for  its 
reception. 

The  remainder  of  the  procession 
entered  the  church,  and  divided  on 
either  side  according  to  their  ranks ; 
those  who  had  proceeded  first  re- 
maining nearest  the  door. 

Immediately  after  the  great  ban- 
ner, near  the  entrance  of  thechurch, 
the  dean  and  chapter  fell  into  the 
procession,  attended  by  the  minor 
canons  and  vicars  choral,  &c.  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  assisted  by 
die  priests  and  gentlemen  of  his 
majesty's  chapels  royal,  and  the  mi- 
nor canoQs  and  vicars  choral  of  th^ 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter  Wtst- 

4- 


minster,  and  others,  who  sang  the 
first  part  of  the  burial  service,  set 
to  music  by  Dr.  Crbft: 

<<  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,  saith  the  Lord:  he  that  be» 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead^ 
yet  shall  he  live.  And  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall 
never  die. — I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day .  upon  the 
earth.  And  though  after  my  skin* 
worms  destroy  this  body ;  yet  itl 
my  flesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I 
shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes 
shall  behold,  hnd  not  another. — We 
brought  nothing  into  this  world* 
and  It  is  certain  we  can  carry  no- 
thing out.  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

The  body  was  borne  into  the 
church  and  choir,  preceded  by 
Richmond  herald ;  die  great  ban- 
ner borne  by  capt.  Moorsom  ;  and 
the  gauntlet  and  spurs,  helm  and 
crest,  target  and  sword,  and  sur-» 
coat,  by  four  heralds  as  before. 
The  coronet  by  Norroy  king  of  arms* 

The  Body, 

with  the  supporters  of  the  pall  and 

canopy. 

Garter  king  of  arms. 

Chief  mourner,    and    assistant* 
mourners. 
Windsor  herald;  , 
The  banner  pf  emblems. 

Relations  of  the  deceased;  viz. 

Horatio  Nelson,  esq.  commonly 
called  viscount  Merton,  nephew; 
G.  Matcham,  esq.  nephew;  G. 
Matcham,  esq.  brother-in-law^  Wil- 
liam  earl  Nelson,  sole  brother  and 
heir;  T.  Bolton,  esq.  nephew;  T. 
Bolton,  esq.  brother-in-law. 

Rev.  R.  Rolfe,  T.  T.  Bcmeyi 
esq.,  hon.  H.  Walpole,  hon.  G. 
W^ole,  cousins. 

Tne  remainder  of  the  procession 
followed  ill  die  order  as  before 
marshalled.  The 
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llie  oQcers  of  anns,  and  the  on  a  taUe  placed  near  the  grave, 

{warers  of  the  banners,  with  their  which  was  under  the  centre  of  the 

supporters,  entered  the  thoir,  and  dome,  and  behind  the  place  which 

stood  within,  near  the  door ;  and  was  to  be  there  occupied  by  the 

all  above  and  including  the  ran]^  of  chief  mourner. 

Inights  bachelors,  as  well  as  the  The  coronet  and  cushion,  borne 

staff  officers,  and  the  naval  officers  by  Norroy  king  of  arms  (in  the 

who  attended  the  procession,  had  absence  of  Clarenceux),  was  laid 

seats  assigned  to  them  in  the  choir,  on  the  body. 

The  chief  mourner,  his  two  sup-  .   The  gentlemen  of  tlie  three  choirs 

porters,    and   train  bearer,    w,ere  ascended  into  a  gallery  on  the  east 

seated  on  chairs  near  the  body,  on  side  of  the  organ,  from  which  the 

the  side  next  the  altar ;  and  the  six  evening    service    was    performed, 

assistant  mourners,  four  supporters  Psalms  xxxir.   and  xc.     The  first 

of  tlie  pally  and  six  supporters  of  lesson*  Job  xiv.  ^o  the  end  of  the 

the  canopy,  on  stools  on  each  side.  J  5th  verse,  read  by  the  bishop  of 

The  relations  also  near  them  in  Chester.  Magnificat  (set  to  music 

the  choir ;.  and  Garter  was  seated  by  Mr.  Atwood).     Second  lesson, 

near  tlie  chief  mourner.  1  Cor.   xv.  20.   read  by  the  rev. 

The  prince  of  Wales  and  his  six  Dr.    Moss.      Nunc  dmtin'ts;     and 

royal  brothers  were  at  the  east  end  in  the  proper  place,  &c.  the  fol* 

of  the  prebeadal    stalls,    on  the  lowing  antliem,  Psalni  xxxix.*  (set 

sotith  sioo  of  the  choir.  to  music  by  Dr.  Greene): 

The  duchess  of  York  was  also  Chorus. — "  Lord,  let  me  know 

seated  in  the  choir ;  her  royal  high-  my  end,  and  tlie  number  of  my 

ness  was  conducted  by  the  bishop  days  ;  that  I  may  be  certified  how 

of  Lmcoln  to  her  scat.  long  I  have  to  live.     Thou  hast 

The  officers  of  the  nav^y,  and  made  my  days  as  it  were  ^  spaa 

the  staff  officers  commanding  th^  long;    and   mine    age  is  notliing 

troops,  were  seated  near  the  altar,  in   respect  to    Thee,   land    verily 

The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  re-  every    man    living    is    altogether 

corder,  and.  sheriffs,  were  in  their  vanity." 

accustomed  seats  (tlie  prebendal  Duett, Trebles, — "Formanwalk- 
s^Us.),  at  the  east  end  of  the  eth  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  disquiet- 
north  side  of  the  choir ;  their  ladies  eth  himself  in  vain;  he  heapedi  up 
in  the  closets  over  them;  and  the  riches,  and  cannot  tell  who  shall 
depmatron  of  the  common  council  gather  them." 
in  the  seats  immediately  under  the  Chorus. — "  And  now,  Lord, 
aldermen.  what  is  my  hope?  truly  my  hope  is 

The  body,  when  pliiced  in   tlie  even  in  Thcc. — Hear  my  prayer, 

choir,  was  not  covered  with  the  pall,  O  Lord,  iixid  with  thine  ear  con- 

>ior  the  canopy  borne  over  it ;  the  sider   my  calling ;    hold   not   xl\y 

rule  in  that  re sj>ect  being  dispensed  peace  at  my  tears. — O  spare  me  a 

wkh,  for  the  reason    belorc  men- '  little,     that     I    may  recover    my 

tfoned.    The  banneroUs  were  borne  strength  ;  before  I  go  hence,  and 

on  each  side  the  body.  be  no  move  seen." 

The    carpet    and    cushion    (on  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service 

which  the  trophies  were  afterwards  in  tlie  choir,  a  procession  w^s  made 

to  be  depoiited)  wore  laid,  by  the  thence  to  the  grave,  with  the  ban- 

gentleman  usher  who  carried  them,  ncrs  and    bannerolls    as    before  i 

5  during 
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during  which  was  performefd  on  th« 
organ  a  grand  solemn  dirge,  com- 
posed and  played  by  Mr.  Atiwood ; 
the  officers  of  arms  preceded  with 
the  trophies ;  the  gentlemen  of  the 
choir  of  St. Paul's  accompanying  the 
body ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  cha- 
pels Royal  and  Westminster  sta- 
tioning themselves  in  a  gallery  on 
the  west  side  of  the  organ ;  the 
body  borne  and  attended  as  before. 

The  chief  mourner,  with  his  sup- 
porters, a^d  near  them  Garter,  had 
seats  at  tlie  east  end  of  the  grave; 
the  train  bearer  stood  behind  the 
chief  mourner,  and  near  him  the 
relations  of  the  deceased.  At  the 
opposite  end  sat  the  right  reverend 
the  lord  bishop  of  Lincoln,  dean 
of  the  cathedral,  attended  by  the 
three  canons  residentiaries.  A  sup- 
porter of  the  pall  stood  at  each  an- 
gle; the  assistant  mourners,  sup- 
porters of  the  canopy,  and  bear- 
ers of  the  bannerolls,  on  either  side. 
On  the  right  of  the  dean  were  the 
chaplains;  on  the  left  the  offi- 
cers of  the  household  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  great  banner  was 
borne  on  the  north,  the  brtnnerof 
the  deceased,  as  a  knight  of  the 
bath,  on  the  south  of  tne  grave ; 
the  standard  and  guidon  behmd  the 
dean  ;  the  banner  of  emblems  be- 
hind the  chief  mourner;  the  tro- 
phies in  the  angles. 

The  royal  dukes,  foreign  ambas- 
sadors and  naval  officers,  had  seats 
reserved  for  them  in  the  front  of 
the  south  side  of  the  dome. 

The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
.the  ^rhole  of  the  common  council, 
were  seated  in  the  front  of  the 
north  side  of  the  dome. 

At  the  grave  was  sung. 
**Man  diat  is  bom  of  a  woman," 
Sec. 

The  remainder  of  the  burial  ser- 
vice  was  then  read  by  the  dean; 
2Tid  after  the  first  collect  an  an- 


them Was  sung,  selected  from  Han* 
del's  grand  funeral  anthem : 
Verse. — *«  His  body  is  burled  in 

peace." 
Chorus. — "  But  his  natee  livieth 
evermore.'* 
Upon  a  signal  given  from  St. 
Paul's  that  the  body  was  depositee^ 
the  troops  being  drawn  up  in 
Moorfields,  the  artillery  fired  their 

funs,  and  the  infantry  gave  volleys^ 
y  corps,  three  times  repeated* 

The  service  of  the  interment  be- 
ing over.  Gaiter  proclaimed  the 
style;  and  the  comptroller*  trea- 
surer, and  steward  ot  the  deceaised* 
breaking  their  staves,  gava  die 
pieces  to  Garter,  who  threw  them 
into  the  grave. 

The  interment  thus  ended»  tlie 
standard,  banners,  bannerolls*  and 
trophies,  were  deposited  on  the 
table  behind  the  chief  mourner; 
and  the  procession,  arranged  bj 
the  officers  of  arms,  returned. 

During  the  whole  of  this  so'tonn 
ceremony,  the  greatest  order  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  metropolis  ; 
and,  as  the  remains  of  the  much- 
lamented  hero  proceeded  alpng* 
every  possible  testimony  of  sorrow 
and  of  respect  was  manifested  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  specta- 
tors of  all  ranks.  From  the  Ad- 
miralty to  the  cathedral,  the  streets 
were  lined  with  the  several  volun- 
teer corps  of  London  and  West- 
minster, the  militia,  amd  many 
other  military  bodies,  both  caval- 
ry and  infantry. 

FROM    THE  LONDON    GAZETT£- 

January  14. 

Admlrahy-officey  Jan.  14. 

Copies  of  letters  and  iuclosnre? 
from  vice-rtdmiral  Dacres*  com- 
mander in  chief  at  Jamaica,  tvi 
Wm.  M;i:sden,  e^ij. 
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His  mcjesty^i  sUof  Port  M^cn^ 
&pt.  30,  Trmidad  de  Cuba  N. 
£.  by  N.  diuUuU  ^  leagues. 

Sir, 

His  majesty's  sloop  Port  Mahon, 
under  my  command,  this  morning 
'Crossed  upon  a  schooner,  luying-tu; 
^nt,  on  our  near  approach,  made 
sail  from  ns.  I  have  the  honour  of 
informing  you  she  wa<  captured, 
after  a  chase  of  two  hours,  and 
proves  to  be  his-  catholic  majesty's 
packet  £1  Galgo,  commanded  by 
Stcut.  I^acio  uuosquez,  with  SO 
men,  pierced  for  14  guns,  but  only 
four  brass  swivels  mounted.  She 
is  a  very  fine  vessel,  coppered  and 
copper-fastened,  well  found,  ^and 
sails  fast ;  left  Cadiz  on  the  9th  of 
August,  had  delivered  dispatches 
at  Camana,  and  was  bound,  with 
others,  to  Trinidad  de  Cuba  and 
Vera  Cruz,  M'hich  were  thrown 
overboard. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)         Sam.  Chambers. 
James  R.  Dacres,  esq.  com- 
mander in  chief,  &c. 


Sir, 


Pori'Toyah  Oct.  31 , 


I  am  to  request  you  to  acquaint 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, that  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  capt.  MacdonncU,  of 
the  Franchise,  informing  me  of  the 
boats  of  that  ship  having  captured 
jhe  General  Ferrand,  felucca  pri- 
vateer, of  one  six-poundcr,  two 
four- pounder  swivels,  musquetry> 
&c.  belonging  to  Santo  Domingo. 
She  had  sailed  from  St.  Jago  four 
.days,  and  had  taken  nothing. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  R.  Dacres. 

Skark,  Port -royal,  Oct.  31,  1805. 

Sir, 
Herewith  you  will  receive,  for 
Us  information  of  the  lords  com- 


missioners >  of  the  admiralty,  the 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  capt.  Wright,  of  the  Swift» 
inclosing  a  letter  fromx  lieu t,  Smitli, 
of  that  sloop,  acquainting  him  with 
the  success  of  an  enterprise  conduct^t 
ed  witli  great  bravery,  and  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  party 
engaged  in  it,  particularly  on  Mr. 
Bowler,  who  has  not  been  two  years 
at  sea.  I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)         J.  R;  Dacres. 

H.  AT.  sloop  Swifts  Port'-royai, 
Oct.  27. 
Sir, 
In  consequence  of  information  I 
received  while  on  my   station  at 
Honduras,  that  a  schooner  guar- 
da  costa  had  taken  several  vessels 
trading  to  that  settlement,  and,  if 
not  captuted,  was    likely    to    do 
much  more  mischief,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  detach  Mr.  James  Smith, 
second-lieutenant  of  the  ship  I  com- 
mand, with  a  party   of  men,    to 
see  what  could  be  effected ;  and  I 
take  the  honour  to  k^fer  you  to  a 
perusal  of  his  letter  to  me,  fqr  an 
account.of  his  success,  which,  for 
e;cecution  and  bravery,    has  been 
acknowledged  to  bid  fair  for  pro* 
teciion  and  counten:ince.     La  Ca» 
ridad  Pcrfecta  is  a  very  fine  new 
vessel,  and,  in  my  opinion,   every 
way  fit  for  his  majesty's  service. 
I  remain,  sir,  &c. 
(Signed  j  J.Wright. 

To  rear-admiral  Dacresi  &c. 
Port-royal. 


Sir, 


Marianne  schooner^  BalUt^ 
Seft.  4,  1805. 


I  b;g  leave  to  acquaint  you, 
that,  in  pursuance  of  your  orders^ 
I  proceeded,  with  the  schooner  you 
placed  under  my  command,  to  the 
southward ;  and,  while  cruizing  on 
diat  statioui  and  off  the  island  of 

Bonacca, 
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Bonaccat  received  tnfornmian  from  out  of  ?un-shot/  wbich  vms  re* 

die  CasiUiestt  fisheniien»  that  die  turned  trom    both    vessels.     She 

nania  costa   vras  at  micbcxr  ini«  proves  to  be  La  Caridad  Perfecta, 

dfr  the  haaeries  of  1  raxiUo»  and  sdiooner-dj^ged,  copper^ottomed* 

that  Alt  had  lately  captured  and  and  pierced  for  sixteen  guns^  but 

carried  into  that  port  the  schooner  mounted  only    with   twelves   and 

Admiral  Duckworth,  of  Jamaica,  had  on  board  but  fifteen  men,  the 

with    another    vessel,    name    un-  remainder  of  her  complement  befaig 

known,  from  Honduras.     I  there-  on  shore  at  the  time.     I  am  haPPf 

tm  naatardy  conydered  the  incaU  to  add,  tliat  in   pciibnoing  t^is 

culable  injury  such  a  vessd  might  service  no  person  haa  beeu  hurt, 
cause  to  the  settlement,  and  coo-  (Signed)  James  Sautr* 

ceiving  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  my-  To  Julin  Wright,  esq.  eom«  < 

self  to  prevent,  if  possible,  further        manding  his  majesty's  ship 
dvpredadons,  summoned  tlie  pe(u        Swift,  Honduras. 
pie  afr,  and,  on  my  statin^c^  the  case 

to  them,   they  very  readily  volun-  Hii  majesiy*s  itip  W^^  ai  no^ 

teeped  to  maite  an  attempt  to  cut  (ki,  20* 

ber   out.     Accordingly,    on   the  Sir, 

«v«nnig  cf  the  ISth  okimo,  I  stood  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  yes- 
erer,  uader  cover  of  the  night,  terday  evening,  in  conseouence  of 
for  the  harbour  of  Truxillo,  and  information  1  received  from  the 
ffot  wdl  into  the  bay  without  be-  shore,  I  gave  chase  to  two  sail  in 
mg  discovered,  when  I  manned  two  the  oHing,  and  soon  came  up  with 
small  boats,  with  six  men  in  each,  a  ship,  which  proVed  to  be  an 
andcr  charge  of  Mr.  Walker,  boat-  American,  captured  a  few  minutes 
swain,  in  the  one,  and  Mr.  Bowler,  before  by  a  Spanish  privateer  then 
mid^ipman,  in  die  other,  with  di-  standing  in  shore :  I  dropt  a  boat 
rections  to  pull  in  close  along  to  take  pcssesston  of  her,  and  stood 
fihors,  acnd  examine  if  our  infor-  after  the  privateer,  but  it  falling 
maxion  was  correct,  standing  in  at  calm  shottly  after,  I  dispatched 
die  same  time,  with  the  schooner,  two  boats  in  chase:  they  came  up 
to  cover  the  boats  if  occasion  re-  with,  and  boarded  her  at  die  very 
qtiired.  Shortly  after  we  got  in  moment  she  struck  on  a  reef  near 
sight  of  the  vessel  we  were  in  pur-  the  shore,  and  about  ten  miles  to 
swt  of,  which  was  immediately  the  leeward  off  Falmouth  t  every 
boarded  with  great  bravery  by  ihe  elfFort  proved  inefiectual  to  get  her 
Ipoat^s  crew  under  charge  of  Mr.  off,  and  she  went  to  pieces  soon 
Bowler  (the  other  from  pulling  after.  She  proved  to  be  La  Pre- 
heavy,  not  being  able  to  get  up);  ciosa,  a  new  cutter,  out  six  days 
^nd,  after  some  resistance  from  the  ftofo  St.  .7a?o  de  Cuba,  command- 
people  on  deck,  they  very  gallandy  ed  by  Garlana  Garsa,  carrying 
got  possession  of  her,  the  capc  and  three  small  guns  and  2S  men,  five, 
odiflTs  jumping  overboard.  The  of  wliom  made  their  escape  in  at 
noise  this  contest  occasioned  alarm-  canoe  previous  to  her  being  boards 
ed  the  forts,  which  opened  on  us  a  ed :  had  made  no  other  captures. 
very  heavy  fire.  The  cables  were  (Si^ed^  G.  C.  M^Kenzib. 
then  cut,  afid  sail  made,  the  foits  To  rear*aamiral  Dacres,  Jamaica, 
keepins^  a  continual  fire  on  us  till 
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Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  right 
flon.  lard  Keith,  K.  B.  admiral 
of  the  i^hite,  &c,  to  W.  Mars- 
den,  esq.  dated  on  board  the 
Edgar,  off  Ramsgate,  Jan.  30. 

Sir, 
I  trailsmit,  for  their  lordships* 
information,    a  copy    of  a  letter 
from  lieut.  Smithies,  commanding 
'  the  Bruiser  gun-vessel*  to  vice-ad- 
sniral  HoUoway,  reporting  the  cap- 
ture of  the  French  lugger  priva- 
teer,  L'Impromptu,    one   of  the 
,  enemy's  cruisers,    by    which    the 
trade  in  the  narrow  part  of  the 
^.      channel  has  of  late  been  much  an- 
noyed. 

I  have,  &c. 

His  majesty* s  hrig  Bruiser^ 
DownSf  Jan.  30. 
Sir, 
I  have  honour  to  acquaint  you, 
for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  that  outstanding 
close  in  with  the  high  land,  near 
Folkstone,  yesterday  morning  about 
two  o'clock  (being  hazy)  a  lugger 
was  observed  hovering  about  with 
an  intent  (as  1  have  been  since  in- 
formed) to  board;  but  on  finding 
her  mistake,  and  his  majesty's  brig 
bearing  up,  made  all  sail ;  she  was 
captured  after  a  chase  of  seven 
hours,  during  which  they  hove 
most  of  tlieir  gun-carriages,  stores, 
and  provisions  overboard.  ^She 
proves  to  be  L'Impromptu  French 
privateer,  of  Boulogne,  last  from 
Calais,  commanded  by  Jaques  Sau- 
vage,  with  a  complement  of  fifty 
men  and  fifteen  guns,  two  only 
of  which  were  mounted  when  cap- 
tured 'p  and  she  is  a  remarkably  fine 
vessel,  and  being,  I  am  informed, 
the  best  sailer  from  that  port>  might 


have  been  a  great  annoyance  to 
the  trade.    Last  week  she  captured 
two  brigs,  the  Marv  of  Pool,  laden 
with  coals,    and  uie  Caroline  of 
Yarmouth,  laden  with  barley. 
I  am,  kc. 
.  T.  Smithies,  lieut. ' 
P.  S.  On  coming  up  with  the 
chase,  the  Combatant,  capt.  Kerr, 
joined  company,  and  took  out  part 
of  the  prisoners. 
John  HoUoway,  esq.  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red,  &c. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  vice-adnural 
lord  CoUin^ood,  commander 
in  chief  of  his  majesty's  ships  and 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
William  Marsden,  esq.  dated  on 
board  his  /majesty's  ship  Queesi^ 
off  Cadiz,  the  dth  January,  I806» 

Sir, 
I  inclose  for  the  information 
of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty,  a  return  of  vessels  cap* 
tured  and  detained  by  his  majesty's 
ships  and  vessels, under  my  com« 
mand,  to  the  31st  ult. 

I  am,  &c. 

COLLINGWOOD. 

A  report  of  vessels  captured  and 
detained  by  the  ships  and  vessels 
on  the  Mediterranean  station^ 
imder  the  command  of  the  right 
hon.  Cuthbert  lord  Cbllingwood, 
vice«admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
commander  in  chief,  between  the 
19th  day  of  November,  1805» 
and  the  31st  day  of  December 
following  :— 

Spanish  settee  St.  Christo  del 
Trao,  of  14  men,  and  40  tons* 
from  La  Guyra,  bound  to  Cadir.g 
laden  with  indigo,  cocoa,  &c.  cap« 
tured  by  the  Donegal,  Sec.  Novem* 
ber  19,  1805. 

Ragusan  ship  Neipests,  of  4  guns» 
18  men,  and  350  tons,  from  the 
Isle  of  France,  bound  to  Leghorn* 
laden  with  spice,  indigo,  &c. ;  de* 

tained 
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taintd  hj  tic'fhundQTr,  &c.  No- 
Tember,  ^,  1805. 

Spanish  settee  L^Avion,  of  1 
guA,  IB  rotfOy  and  54>  toils,  from 
Cadiz,  bobdd  to  La  Guyra,  laden 
with  Spanish  wine,  &c. ;  captured 
Jbj  the*  Martin  aAd  Bittern,  Decem- 
•l>er  4,  YS05.  . 

Spanish  brig  £1  Baptists,,  i 
gnnsy  19^  men,  froth  Cadiz,  bound 
to  L;^  Gttyra,  laden  ^ich  Spanish 
wine,  &c. ;  captured  by  the  Nep- 
Tone,  &c.  December  5,  1  SOS. 

American  ^Lip  Wells,  of  1 J  men, 
and  206  tons,  from  Safem,  bound 
to  Marseilles,  laden  with  sugar  a^d 
*cofiee ;  detained  by  the  Naiad,  Sep- 
lemberlO;  ISOS. 

COLLINCWOOO. 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  oapt.  P..  V.  B* 

Broke  to  admiral  the  right  h<N> 

lord  Gardner. 

Druidf  ai  jm,  PeL  2. 

I  have  ^  the  pleasure  to  inform 
3F0U,.  that  his  majesty's  ship  under 
my  command  captured  this  morn- 
ing,  after  a  chase  of  ^iO  milest  the 
Prince*Mural  French  ship  privateer, 
of  18  guns,  six  pounders,  and  127 
<nen,  commanded  by  .Monsieur 
Rine  Murin,  out  five  days  from 
L'Orient,  and  had  m^d^  no  cap- 
tures: she  is  a  coppered  ship,  ancft* 
a  fust  sailer.  I  have  sent  her  to 
Pl^unouth. 

F.  V.  d  Baoftxw 
flight  hon.adm.lord  Gardner, 

adm.  of  the  white,  &e. 


Ftiruary  H. 
NEW  ABMINISTRATrON. 
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Treasuty 


.nes' 


klfW    AriMlKTSTR'X-' 

Lord  Grenvillc, 
Lord  H.  Petty, 
Lord  Althorpc, 
Mr.  WicWUm, 
Mr.  Counhe/, 
Mr.  Vknsittart, 
Mr.  King, 
Earl  Fit2will)anl, 
Viscount  Sidmoath, 


President  of  the  oouncil, 

l>ord  privy  seal. 

Sec.   di  stAte  for  fbiiei;ni\  vr-  w  - 

.    department,  **  }  Mr.  For. 

Sec.  of  sute  for  hoititf  de-l  «    ,  o*       ^ 
l«rtAent,  J  ^^^  Spencer, 

^'dtoLtSmt,'^'  ~^°"'"^  JMr.  Wihdhanf, 

X«orc!  chancd^or,     •    •    »    Lord  Erskine; 

ChaiiceUorofthee^hequer,  Lord  H.  Pettr, 


01^    ADM12lISTKi^<^ 
Tl'OK'. 

Mr.  Pitt. 
Lord  Louvaine. 
I^ord  Fitzharris. 
Mr.  Lon^. 
Marq.  Blandforcf. 
Mr.  Huiitisson. 
Mr.  Bourne. 
Earl  Caihden. 
Eari  Westmoreland. 

Lord'Mulgrave. 
Lord  Hawkesbury. 


Aui&irsdky 


-    Mr.  Grey, 


.» 


tm^ 


Lord  Cai^epetigb- 

*     Lord  Eldon. 

Mr.  Pitt. 

Lord  Biirftam. 
Sir  Kiilip  8tbbhen^   Admiral  Gambiefd 
Admiral  MarKham,    Si^  PhHip  Stephen^ 
*3ir  C.  Pole,  •  Admiral  Patfett. 

Si^  H.  B.  Nealfe;        Sh*  E»  Nepean. 
Lord  .W.  RusscU,       Mr.  Dickenson,  juiu 
t«ord'  Kensington,       Lord  Gariies. 

(B)  Master 
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Master  general  of  ordnance,    Earl  of  Moi  m, 


Secretary  at  war. 
Treasurer  of  the  navy, 
Lord  lieut.  of  Ireland 
Secretary,      -    -    -    . 
Board  of  control. 


Gen.  Fitzpatrfck, 
Mr.  Sheridan* 
Duke  of  Bedford^ 
Mr.  Elliot, 
Lord  Miiito, 
Lord  Spencer, 
Mr»  Windham, 
Mr.  Fox, 
Lord  Grehville, 
Lord  H.  Petty, 
Lord  Morpctli,  • 
Mr.  H.  Addington, 


Earl  of  Chatham. 
Mr^W-  Dundas. 
Mr.  Canning. 
Earl  of  Hardwicke. 
Mr.  Long. 
Lord  Casllereagh, 
Lord  Hawkesbary. 
Lord  Mulgrave. 
Mr,  Pitt. 
Lord  Glenbervie. 
Mr,  Wallace. 
Lord  Dunlo. 


Joint  postmasters, 


Mr.  Sullivan, 

lEarl  of  Carysfort,  J^^*^  ^-  ^^'^'^- 
President  of  board  of  trade,     Lord  Auckland,         Duke  of  Montrose. 
Vice-president  ditto,    -    -    Earl  Temple,  Mr.  Rose. 

T  •  ..        _.    ..  f  Earl  Temple,  Mr.  Rose. 

Jomt  paymasters,     -    >     tLord  J.  Townshend,  Lord  C.  Somewet. 

Master  of  the  horse,    -    -    Earl  of  Carnarvon,     Marq.  Hertford. 
Master  of  the  mint^     -     -    Lord^C.  Spencer, 
Master  of  tlie  stag-hounds.     Earl  of  Albemarle, 
Treasurer  of  the  household,  Lord  Ossulston, 

Capt.    of  band   of  gent.  7  ^ord  St.  John, 

pens»6ners,    •J 
Surveyor  of  crown  lands.      Lord  Rt.  Spencer, 
Judge  advocate,     -     -    -    Mr;  Bond, 
Attorney  general,    .    -    -     Mr.  Pigott, 
Solicitor  general,.    -    -    -    Mr.  Romilly, 
Chancellor  of  the  D.  of  1  »--     .  j 

Cornwall,  }  Mr.  Adam, 


Earl  Bathnrst. 
Earl  Sandwich. 
Vise,  Stopford. 

Lord  Harrowby.. 

Vise.  Falmouth. 

Lord  Glenbervie. 
Sir  C.  Morgan. 
Mr.  Percival. 
Sir  V.  Gibbs.      ^ 


Attorney  general  to  his  R.  1  *  r     ,» 
.  H.  thelP.  of  Wales,      >  ^'-  °»^*' 


Lord  Erskine. 
Mr.  Adam. 


Lord  EUenborough  has  a  seat  in  the  C^^binet. 


Admtra'ty-office<t  Feb.  1 8. 
Copies  of  Letters  transmitted  by 
vice-admiral  Dacres^  commander 
in  chief  of  his  majesty's  ships 
and  vessels  at  Jamaica,  to  Wm. 
Marsden,  esq. 

His  majesty* s  ship  Bacchante^   at 
'  sea^  iSih  of  November^  1805. 
Sir, 
I  have  tlie  honour  of  informing 


you,  that  in  cruising  oflT  the  NOTtli- 
east  end,  to  protect  the  ships 
bound  to  this  side  of  the  island,  we 
discovered  a  schooner  under  tlie 
land.  Knowing  our  misfortune  of 
*  not  sailing  well,  I  stood  off,  and 
was  chased  by  her  until  slie  found 
her  mistake,  on  which  I  tacked  and 
made  all  sail;  and,  after  a  chase 
of  seven  hours,  we  ran  alimgside 

and 
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and  boarded  the  Spanish  privateer 
schooner  I^es  Dos  Azares,  capt. 
Ealletam  Garcia,  of  36  men,  out 
four  days  from  Cuba,  and  had 
taken  nothing,  arnfied  with  two 
three^pounders,  and  in  all  respects 
perfectly  prepared  for  boarding. 
Three  of  the  privateer's  crew  are 
badly  vtrounded. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Stc. 

(Signed)  Randall  Macdonnell. 

To  James  Richard  Dacres,  esq. 
rear-admiral  of  the  red,  com* 
mander  2n  chief* 


//if/  mrtjfTty*s  shop  Revardf 
Port-royal  harbour^Nov, 
22, 1S05. 


Sir, 


1  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  capture  of  U^e  French 
privateer  schooner  Bellpna,  on  the 
llth  ult  by  this  ship,  after  a  lone, 
chase  and  some  firing,  at  the  North 
side  of  St.  Domingo.  She  has 
four  carriage  guns  and  50  men  j 
^as  seven  days  from  Barrucona, 
tad  taken  one  American  brig. 
i>i'iC  h  onlv  four  mondis  old,  and  ia 
considered  the  fastebt  sailer  out  of 
Cuba. 

1  hate  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

V 

Jerkamah  Coghlan. 

To  J,  R.  Dacres,  esq.  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red,  &c. 


ruBLic    ruiiSRAL   ap    the    I.AT£ 

RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT, 

Saturday,  Feb.  22. 

This  morning,  at  10,  the  nobili* 
Xy  and  gentry,  in  mourning,  wlUi- 
out  weepcr5,  and  with  mourning 
flwords ;  the  knights  of  the  several 
otdtis  wearing  their  respective  col- 
lars; and  the  naval  and  military 
officers  in  their  full  unifonnsy  with 


crape  round  their  arnls  and  hats^ 
assembled  in  the  rooms  prepared  for 
their  reception  near  the  painted 
chamber  ;  and  about  one,  the  pro* 
cession,  being  marshalled,  proceed<» 
ed  as  follows : 

High  constable  of  Westminster ; 
messenger  of  the  college  of  arms ; 
six  conductors ;  forty-seven  poor 
i)ien»  two  and  two,  iu  black  serge 
cloaks,  with  badges  of  the  crests  of 
the  deceased  on  the  shoulder,  black 
caps  on  their  heads,  and  long  black 
staves  in  their  hands;  drums  and 
fifes  I  drum  major ;  trumpets ;  ser* 
jeant  trumpeter ;  rouge  croix  and 
blue  mantle  pursuivants  of  arms,  in 
close  mourning,  with  their  tabards 
over  their  cloaks. 

The  staildard,  borne  by  lieut.- 
gen.  Lennox,  supported  by  tight 
hon.  T*  Steele  aiKl  right  hon«  C. 
Long.**Trumpets.-^ Rouge  dragon 
and  portcullis  pursuivants  of  arms* 

The  guidon,  borne  by  maj.-gen. 
Hope,  supported  by  hon.  R.  Ryder 
and  bon.  R.  Dundas. — Servants  of 
the  relations  of  the  deceased. — Of- 
ficers of  the  wardrobe. 

Gentlemen.»£squires.-*1  \6  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons.—' 
Physicians. — Physiciaji  of  the  de- 
ceased. Sir  W.  Farquhar. — Divines 
in  clerical  habits. — Secretary  of  the 
deceased,  W.  Marshall,  esq. 

Trumpets. — Richmond  herald. 
—The  banner  of  the  crest  of  Pitt, 
borne  by  right  hon.  T.  Cholmonde- 
ley,  supported  by  W.  Wilbcrforce 
and  W.  M.  Pitt,  esqrs. — Officers 
who  attended  the  body  while  it  lay 
in  state.— Knit^hts  bachelors.— 4« 
Aldermpn  of  London.— 4  Knights 
of  the  bath. — 13  Baronets. — A  gen- 
tleman usher  (with  two  assisLints) 
carrying  a  silk  carpet  and  a  black 
velvet  cushion,  where  *■  the  tro- 
phies were  deposited  in  the  ctiurch. 

Comptroller  of  the  household  of 
the  deceased,  J.  Smithy  esq. ;  trca- 

(B2)  surer, 


A 


t 

snrtT,  W.  D.  Adams,  nq^ ;  and  count  Lowtber,  and  lord  Gxien^ 
steward,  W.  Johnsnis  c&<)*  >  ville. 

Younger  sonsof  bctvons. — Str  Tk  Norroy  king  of  arms»  auppi(»ted  by 
M.  Sutton,  one  of  the  barons  of  two.  gentlemen  ushm. 

ihe  excheqi&er»^-I>ord  znayor  of  Bannec  of  emblems,  borne  by  hoiu 
l*ondon.— ^7  Younger  sons  of  earls^  Sf>encer  Percival,  suppcM'ted  by 
«-*Spemket  of  the  Mouse  of  Com*  ^ i^ht  hon^  George  Cannmg^  and. 
moiis. — 21  Barons. — 9  fiishops»«-        right  hon;  George  Rose 

S  Eld^r  sons  of  earls.'-*-^  Viscounts.  Relations  and  near  conaeHtoas  q£ 
*— 2  Younget  sons  of  duke$.-^27  ^deceased. 

Earls.— Earl    of   Aylcsford,   lord 

$teward.-.Earl  of  Dartmouth,  lord        trial  or  oovERNoa  I^icton. 
chambeFlain.<*»^MarQuises  of  Wor-  .  « 

*"^u  i       ItL^l.        T^    U  COURT  OP    KINGS    BENCH, 

cester,Thomond,and  Batn«*^Duke  .,     t      r. 

«f  Portland  (absent  ^m  iudispo*  Monday,  Fd.  ^4f. 

sition). — ^Vtscoont  Sidmonth,  lord        A  few  minutes  after  nine  O'clock 

larivy  scaL — Dukes  of  Cambridge,  this  mornmg,  Mn  H;lrrTSQn  opened 

Ciunberland,  and  York.-^York  Re«>  the  pleadings  in  this  case,  by  stating 

raid.  that  it  was  a  criminal  prosecution 

Great  banner,  borne  by  hdm.  H»  against    the    d<^fcndant,    charging 

I^ascelles,    supported   by.  R.  W*  him  with  having,  in  the  ihonm.  of 

Cartwright  and  E.  Bootle,  csqrs.  December  1801,  indicted  the  tor^ 

Helm   and    crest ;    sword   and  ture  upon  X^ouisa  Calderoni  one  of 

targe ;   surcoat ;   borne  by  Somer«>  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  the  island 

set,  Lancaster,  and  Chester  heralds,  of  Trinidad* 

Clarenceux    king  of  arms,  sup-  ^    Mr.  Garrow  rose  to  address  the 

ported  by  two  gentletnen  ushers.  jury,  and  said,  that  the  duty  had 

The  Body,  devolved  to  him,  by  the  removal 

covered  with  a  black  velvet  paU,  of  a  learned  person  from  th>s  court 

adorned  with  eight  escutcheons  of  to  an  exalted  station,  which  depnv^ 

the  arms  of  the  deceased.  -  ed  them  of  the  advantage  of  his 

Four  supporters  of  the  pall,  the  greater  abilities,  to  lay  before  them 

archbishop    of    Canterbury,    and  a  statement  of  the  singuLur  and' 

dukes  of  Beaufort,   Rutland,  and  horrid  txansaction  which  was  the 

Montrose.  subject  of  this  prosecution;  and, 

-  The  fourbanneroUs  of  the  family  although  he  shomd  acquit  himself 

lineage,  esirried  by  the  master  of  ze&lously  of  the  obligatxoh  imposed 

the  rolls.  Sir  W^  Scott,  right  hon*  upon  him,   to  bring  to  light  and 

W.  Dtindas,  and  right  Hon.  Sir  E.  condign  punishment  an  o&nce  so^ 

Nepean/  flagrant  as  that  charged  upon  tha 

Carter  principal  kitig  of  arfns,  sup«  defendailt,  yet  much  more  happy 

ported  by  two  gentlemeii  ushers^  would  he  be,  to  find  that  there  was 

Chief  mourner,  earl  of  Chadiam,  no  ground  upon  which  the  charge 

widi    his    train-bearer.  Sir   W,  could  be  supported,  and  that  iSe 

Beliingham,  bart^  supported  by  British  character  Was  not  stained 

the  earl  of  Westmoreland  and  by  the  adoption  of  se  cfuel  a  mea^r 

earl  Ctden.  sure  as  that  which  was  alleged  ixr 

Six  assistant  mourner?,  marquises  the  prosecution.     The  defendant 

of  Abercorn  and  Wellesley,  earl  was   the  representative  of  our  so- 

of  Eu&ton,   eari    Bathnrst,  visr*  vrrcign,  and  the  governor  of  TH» 

nkiad/ 
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ddcd,  one  of  dv  SpaiDkh  d<pea-  mort  tkan  an  hour,  fooli^hlr  Meg^ 
dencies  which  had  -surreDdered  |o  ing,  that  the  English  Uw  did  not 
tht  British  arms  wider  the  brave  permit  a  subjecl  to  be  longer  tor-? 
sir  Ralph  Ahercrombie.    The  he-  rar«d«    'f  his  pumshmiont  not  hat^ 
nignant  code  of  laws  \i-hlch  had  iug  pi*oved  santckfnt  to  extort  from 
ptvvaiied  in  tfar  island*  ivere,  un^  the  Rifi^nvr  the  confession  which 
happily*  cMKliyinnorated  uftdet  his  was  desir^dj  t<^enty-four  hours  af* 
admiiibtratioD.    Hovewr  strange  ter^'ttr^k  it  was  renewed  for  a  space 
to  EngUshmen  it  miffht  appear,  m  of  t«?ent7-two  minuces)  fvsrke  du- 
some  'o£  the  West  India  toloTiies  ring  whkh  timetha  poor  girl  faint- 
young  women  frequeatlf  became  ^;  and  hating  at  last  confessed 
mothers  st  the  age  of  twelve  fears ;  that  she  knew  G^osales  had  com- 
and    Louisa  C^eron,  of  whom  mitttd  the  robbery^  she  was  tahei\ 
meation  had  been  made,  was  litring  from  the  torturey  immediately  put 
with  a  person  of  the  name  cf  Pedro  into  irons,  oikI  eonfiocd  hi  a  gaol, 
Rtttz*  as  his  mistress,  iir  die  year  where  she  could  not  si^kI  uprirht,^ 
iSOlf  being  at  that  time  only  ten  for  eight  months,  until  a  short  time 
or  eleven  years  of  age,  when,  In  before-  thiQ  arrival  of  col. .  FuUarton 
the  casual  absence  of  this  person,  in  the  islimdy  by  whom  sfte  was  af« 
another  man,  named  Carlos  Goni  terwards  brought  to    England.-*- 
sales,    with  whom   she  intrigued,  Tbxt  shocking  abuse  of  hii  station 
robbed  the  house  of   Ruiz  of  a  was  the  charge  which  was  brought 
oua^ty  of  doUais.     For  this  o&  against  f^neml  pH^ton* 
ience  both  he  and  she  wei^e  appre<>  Mr^  (Harrow  said,  that  he  under<> 
tended,  and  luiderwvm  cxamina-^  stood  the  justification  which  was  to 
cion  before  ^e  officers  to  whom  the  be  alleged  was,  that  the  infliction 
4«speDsation  of  justice  m  tlic  island  of  the  torture  was  consistent  with, 
vras  coQ€ded«     Not  bein^  able  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  which  had*  long 
p^pcure  from  the  girl  evidence  of  been  observed  theffe»     He  ^uld 
the  delinquency  of  Gonsales,  ap-  call  witnesses,  ta  prote  that  no  such 
plicatioA   was  made  to  governor  cruelty  had  ever  b^en  before  prac* 
Picton  on  the  subject,  and  an  order  tised  in  the  colony.,    B^t  would  it 
was  writtea  and  s^cd  hy  him,  to  have  amounted  to  a,  justificatioui. 
••inflict  the  torture  upon  Louisa,  had, that  even.  been. the  ease ^  Nt>. 
^alderoo.*'   Pitrsnant  to  this  dread.  At  the  moment  that  any  islafMi  was 
^1  decree,  the  uofbitunate  object  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
agasast  vhom  it  was  levelled  was  Britisb   goventmekt,  it  had  long 
turned  oyer  to  a  gaoler,  and  fixed  been  detemuned  that  toiniuve  ceas* 
vpoa  an  instrument,    which  t^as  ed,    as  being    incompatible    with 
prnarod  for  the  purpose,  suq)efid-  Brttisii  jurisprudf^nce.,    (t  had  been 
ed  by  the  left  wiist,  from  the  ceil-  determined,  ever  since  tlie  rei^d' 
iag  of  a  room*  and  resting  with  her  Henry  VI.,  when  d)e  dake  of  Ex- 
right  foot  upon  a.  sharp  wooden  eter,  one  of  the  ministers  of  that 
stake*     In  this  ppsittony   suffering  reign,  pt^pared  an  instrument  for 
the  most  excruciating  pain,  she  was  t^  purpose  of  tocturing  to  confes- 
contioued  fifty-three  or  £fty-fou»  s}on  the  assassin  oif  a  d«stingaished 
sutnutestas  calculated  by  the  watch  nobleman,  but  which  the  judges  ot: 
of  a  magistrate  of  the  island,  who  that  duy,  to  their  immortal  honour^ 
atteoded  the  ikeadful  «.unishment,  declared  nothing  eo^d  justify  the 
to  tfe  thai  it  was  not  cox^nued.  applicatipn  of;  and  the  instrument 

(Bd)  was 
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was  to  this  day  preserved  in  the 
Tower,  under  the  appellation  of 
"  the  duke  of  Exeter's  daughter." 
So  far,  however,  from  such  a  prac* 
tice  having  been  warranted  by  any 
precedent,  evidence  would  be  ad- 
duced to  the  jury,  that  governor 
Picton  was  the  first  man  who  ever 
cursed  die  island  of  Trinidad  by 
ordering  the  erection  of  an  engine 
for  torture.  One  had  been  formed, 
by  his  direction,  some  time  before 
the  unfortunate  person,  whose  suf- 
ferings had  occasioned  this  prose- 
cution, was  subjected  to  its  horrid 
operation,  and  had  been  used  upon 
two  or  tliree  negroes  of  the  island, 
upon  a  charge  of  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft. In  consequence  of  the  man- 
damus issued  by  this  court,  much 
evidence  had  been* 'brought  from 
Trinidad,  wliich  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  tlie  defence  of  the  gor 
vemor.  It  now  became  necessary 
for  him  (Mr.  Garrow)  to  call  wit- 
nesses to  prove  the  case  he  had  stat* 
ed ;  and,  amongst  others,  he  would 
call  Louisa  CalJeron  herself,  who 
would  show  to  the  jury  some  of  the 
marks  of  the  torture  she  had  un- 
dergone. 

Witness  for  tlic  prosecution. 

Louisa  Calderon,  attended  by  a 
Spanish  interpreter,  was  then  sworn, 
and  exainined  by  Mr.  Adam, 

Q.  Were  you  at  Trinidad  in 
1798?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  wHth 
Pedro  Ruiz  ? — A.  Yes. 

.  Q.  Did  you  live  in  his  house  ? — 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  W^ere  you  there  when  the 
defendant  was  governor  of  the 
island? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  renaember  a  robbery 
committed  Jn  the  house  of  Pedro 
Ruiz  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  suspected  of  com- 
mitting that  robbery  ? — A.  I  was; 
4a4  also  Carlos,  (Gonsalcs), 


'  Q.  Do  you  remember  his  being 
apprehended  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  and  your  mother 
also  taken  up  ?<— A.  Yes^  the  same 
night. 

Q.  Before  whom  .were  you  car- 
ried ? — A.  Before  governor  Picton. 

Q.  Did  he  order  yoii  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  r*^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  what  guard  were  you 
conveyed  thither?— A.  By  diree 
soldiers.    . 

Q.  To  what  apartment  of  the 
prison  were  you  consigned  ?— A. 
To  the  women's  side. 

Q.  Before  you  were  sent  there, 
what  did  the  defondane  tell  you  ?— « 
A.  That  if  I  did  not  confess,  the 
hangman  was  to  put. his  hand 
upon  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Beggerrat  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  an  alcaide  ( magistrate)  ? 
—A.  Yes ;  he  came  to  me  in  pri» 
son,  and  examined  me  frequently 
as  to  the  robbery. 

Q.  Was  there  an  escribano  (no* 
tary),  of  the  ham^  of  Francisco  de 
Castro,  who  also  attended?— A, 
Yes.    . 

Q.  After  some  examinations, 
were  you  carried  to  a  room  wher^ 
there  Wiis  a  picket  erected  in  the 
gaol?— -A.  Yes.  •  • 

[The  witness  was  here  d«sired  to 
give'  a  description  of  this  instru- 
ment of  torture,  and  of  .the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  applied  to  her 
person,  which  she. did  nearly  in  the 
way  in  which  it  Mras  explained  in 
the  opening  of  the  learned  couHseL 
When  the, drawing  before-mention- 
ed y^tLS  haa^ded  to  ner,  repreiemini^ 
in  a  striking  'manner  her  ^itu.itiofl 
surrounded  by  her  judges  and  er- 
ecutioners,  she  gave  a  uiudder,  ex- 
prcssive  of  horror ;  -  on  «vhich 
Mr.  Garrow  expressed  his  concern ^ 
that  his  lordship' was*' not  in  a 
pQfiiticax  to  witness  thi&  acciden- 
tal, 
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tal,  but  concliisive  evidence  of  (he 
fact-T 

Lord  EUenborough  objected  to 
the  exhibition  .of  this  drawing  to 
the  jury,  until  Mr.  Dallas,  on  the 
part  of  his  client,  permitted  it  to 
be  sho^Ti  to  them.  The  examina- 
tion then  proceeded. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain 
tied  up  in  this  situation  ?-^A.  Three 
qBarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Were  you  upon  the 'spike  all 
that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  at  any  time  drawn 
up  Dy  the  rope  connected  with  the 
pulley? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any  persons  in 
the  same  unhappy  condition  before? 
— ^A.  Yes,  two  others. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  this 
torture  ? — A.  I  was  in  great  agony, 
and  after  it,  my  wrist  and  foot  were 
▼ery  much  swelled. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  to  make  con- 
fession of  the  robbery  before  you 
were  tied  up? — ^A.  Yes;  Beggernit 
inquired  it  I  would  declare  who 
took  the  money. 

Q.  Were  you  sworn  before  the 
torture  was  applied  ? — A.  No  ;  but 
the  holy  cross  was  held  up  befoie 
me. 

Q,  Did  you  confess? — A.  Yes  j 
after  I  was  suspended,  I  said  Cur- 
ios took  die  money. 

[Several  questions  were  then 
proposed  as  to  the  time  the  punish- 
ment was  inflicted,  which  appear- 
ed to  be  about  Christmas ;  and  by 
subsequent  interrogatories,  it  ap- 
peared slie  was  taken  into  the  gaol- 
er's room,  where  she  saw  Carlos, 
to  learn  if  slip  hud  herself  tdk'jix 
the  money.] 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you 
left  the  gaoler's  room  ? — A.  To 
the  samft  >ipaTtment  where  I  had 
been  suspended.  I  was  kept  there 
all  night. 

Q.  Were  you  put  in  irons  ? — A. 


Yes,    in    grillgs    (fetters   on    the  , 
legs).  . 

Q,  Describe  what  these  grlllos 
are  ? — A.  They  are  formed  of  an 
iron  bar  fastened  to  the  ground,  to 
which  are  attached  two  rings  to  re- 
ceive the  legs. 

[A  drawing  of  this  instrument 
was  tlien  produced,  which  the  wit- 
ness said  was  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  grillos.] 

Q.  Were  you  put  on  the  pick(*t 
next  day  ? — A.  Yes,  upon  the  same 
instrument,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  it  was  in  the  morning. 

Q,  How  long  were  you  kept 
uponit?— fA.  Twentytwo  minutes. 
There  was  a  watch  to  show  the 
time ;  Alvarez.  Beggerrat,  Fran- 
cisco de  Castro,  and  Rafael,  'an  al- 
guazil  (constable)  were  present. 

Q.  \Viih  which  arm  were  you 
tied  up  by  the  second  day  ? — A. 
With  each,  one  after  the  other; 
and  I  wa?  so  suspended,  that  I 
could  just  touch  the  spike  by  ex- 
tending my  toe. — (My  feet  were 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  she  said,  , 
in  reply  to  a  question  by  lord  El-  \ 
Icnboroiigli.) — She  then  described 
that  she  was  seized  with  a  fainting 
fit,  and  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  time  or  circumstances  of  her 
recovery. 

Q.  Were  you  again  put  in  irons? 
— A.  Yes,  in  the  grillos,  the  sam6 
evening. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  tliis 
state  ? — A.  All  the  time  I  was  in 
prison,  during  eight  montlis. 

Q.  Are  there  any  marks  of  the 
inji.u7  you  received,  now  apparent 
on  your  person  ? — A.  On  my  wrists 
•  there  are,  but  none  on  my  feet. 

^Thc  witness  now  exposed  the         ( 
seam    or    callu^,    formed   oh    her 
wrists  in  consequence  of  the  tor- 
ture.] 

To  some  questions,  on  the  cross- 
etamin;rtion  by   Mr.   Dallas,    she 

(B  4)  said 


(«)                   *   *   1    N   C    J    P    A    1.  [Fc|>ra>rf, 

^aid  that  «he  ^id  not^know  how  ^]cea  ^wn,  iJve  v^^  ^pi^  into  die 

long  she  had  been  released  before  grillos.     The  witness  had.  se»i)  her 

she  was  brought  over ;   that  she  sister  bring  her  vlccualsy  butt  never 

came  with  colonel  Fullarton,  and  noticed  the  admission  ofhersi«tfr 

tliat  she  had  been  maintained  by  or  her  friand  into  tlie  gaoL    Thf 

ti^r.  White,  pf  tlie  Treasury.  witness  had  been  four  or  five  j^ms 

Don  Rafaal  Shandoi  also  assist-  in  the  post  of  alguazil.     He  jotevcf 

£d  by  the  interpreteri  said,  that  he  knew  the  torture  inflicted  ip  tkf 

was  at  Alguazriy  in  the  island  pf  island  until  the  arrival  of  the  de« 

Trinidad,  V  ^P  ye^irlSOlj  that  fend^nt.     There  bad  becy^  befone 

he  returned  fronn  the  interior  of  the  no    instrument   for    the    purpose* 

country  on  the  ^d  of  December,  The  first  he  saw  was  in  the  bar^ 

4ind  saw  Louisa  Calderqn  in  gaol ;  racks  among  die  soldiers.     Beforf 

that  tliev  were  then  giving  her  a  Louisa  Cnlderon,   the  in$trujnent 

flass  o/  water,  after  brlnKing  her  ha4  been  introduced  into  the  gad 

own  from  the  torture.     She  was  about  six  months.    Th«  first  pejr- 

supporting  herself  on   a  table ;  it  ;^on  hs  saw  tortured,  in  Trinidad 

was  about  seven    o'clock    in   the  was  by  direction  of  the  deTendaait, 

.<$yening.      Beggerrst  desired  wit-  who  said  to  the  gaoler— r"  .Go  iutd 

ness  to  bring  Carlos  up,  and  told  fetch  the  black  man  of  the  piquet- 

her,  that  she  miut  repeat  to  Carlos  guard,  and  put  him  to  the  torture.'^ 

;what  she  had  said  to  him.    After  After  the    eight  moi^ths'*  xsonfiflje- 

thi$  interview,   at  which  nothing  ment,  both  Carlos  and  I^ui^  woi^ 

transpired,  she  was  instantly  put  in  jdjscharged. 

the  grillos,  and  in  the  same  room  Don  Juan  Mont^  said,  he  waf. 

In  which  she  bad  suffered  the  tor-  acquainted  with  die  hand-writing 

toye.  '  Thp  apartment  was  like  a  pf  the  defendant,  and  proved  tht. 

garret,  with  sloping  iideSf  and  the  document  containing  the  order  for 

grillos  Were  so  placed,  that,  by  the  the  torture  expressed  in  these  t^nns, 

lowness  of  the  room,  she  could  by  **  Aplicase  la  question  a  Louis^. 

lio  means  raise  herself  up  during  Calderon." 

she  eight"  months  of  her  confine-  (Signed)      TiioM^s  PictoH/ 

liient.     On  the  S3d  of.  December  [After  some  observations  from, 

she  was  again  put  to  the  torture,  Mr.  Dall.ts,  which  were  answered 

between  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  by  Mr.   Garrow,    the  Lord  Chief 

ihoming,  and  she  remained  in  this  Justice  ruled,  that  the  application 

situation  22  minutes  by  the  watch,  of  the    alcaide   Beggerrat,   whic^ 

[The  witness  here  examined  the  led  to  the  issue  of  this  order,  should 

drawing,  and  described  the  position  be  read.] 

much  io  the  way  it  had  been  before  Mr.  Lowten   then  re:^d  the  re* 

represented^  and  then  added;]  presentation  of  this  officer,  advising 

•   She  fainted  twice  in  his  arms,  that  slight  torture  should  be  apph^ 

Beggeinit  sent  vinegar  to  die  e«e-  ed,  stating  that  his  own  aMthority 

cutioner  to  administer  to  her  in  was  incompetent  to* do  it  without 

this  situation.     There  was  no  iad-  the  order  of  the  governor,  asd  giv- 

vocate  appointed  to  attend  on  her  ing  the  result  of  the  proceedings 

behalf,    and  no  surgeon  to  assist  in  the  course  of  the  examinatio8$ 

her.    No  one  but  a  Negro  belong-  Louisa  Caldercm  had  undergone.* 

ing  to  BuUo  the  gaoler,   to  pull  The  instrument  was  countersigned 

the  rope.     As  soon  as  she  was  by  Francisco  de  Castro. 

•              .      *  Mr* 
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•  Mc.  GfiTOv*— »<  Tfcen  follow, 
mj  lord,  the  ficrTioc  of  the  order, 
fl»d  the  actf  of  torment.'^. 

Lord  Elfenborough—"  Does  it 
tppear.  that  thi:  defendant  svas  ac- 
iqnaiflted  with  the  subsequent  pro- 

Mr.CarfOT«— ^Idoiioti«tnttt«' 

Mr«  Haimspn  opw  proceeded 
srinh  <he  teetimony  of  Doa  Ju^m 
Monies,  vho  ciud>  he  bad4cftown 
the  island  of  Trinidad  since  J  79!$. 
That  the  tartare  was  never  kitro« 
dbced  until  afnr  the  conquest  of 
the  island*  and  was  then  practised 
hy  />rder  of  the  defendant*  It  was 
iSrst'Used  with  the  military  in  1799, 
and  2  year«  ufterwards  in  the  gaol. 

Mr.  Garrow  said,  that  he  had 
more  witnesses  to  produce,  if  ne- 
oessaxy,  x>f  the  first  respectability; 
but,  from  regard  to  the  time  of  the 
Court,  be  should  here  close  the 
case  on  tlie  part  of  the  crown,  un- 
less ft  should  be  required  by  the 
counsel  for  the  ddendant,  that  it 
should  be  proved,  that  general 
Pictoa  was  goyemor  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Dal£is  addressed  the  Jury 
at  great  length  on  the  part  oi  the 
idmndant.  He  recapitulated  the 
circumstances  of  tlie  case,  and  re- 
quested of  the  jury  to  view  it  in 
its  true  colours.  The  punishment 
liere  .compbined  of  was  one  sanc- 
tioned and  acknowledged  even  by 
de  mild  laws  of  this  country, 
«gainf  t  those  brave  men  who  risked 
l£eir  lives,  who  often  spilt  the  best 
blood  in  their  bodies  for  onr  de- 
'fence.  The  crime,  too,  of  which 
Gonsales  was  guilty,  and  to  which 
them  was  Ititle  or  no  doubt  that 
LrOttisa  Calderon  was  an  acconv- 

Jlice,  was  one  of  a  capital  nature 
J  the  law  of  -this  country.  It 
«fS  a  Tobbery  committed  in  the 
•dvellmg-house,  and  thac,  too,  by, 
.or  ihroogh  the  connivance  of,  a 
dcmesdc ;  a  aaie  viuch  judges  in 


ntts  .country  aiwaiys  feit  most  pe« 
Quliarly  distrossing  to  encounter,  ai 
ibey  cottld  notrecoipmend  it  as  one 
at&ended  with  alleviatine  circMV* 
stances,  but  which  was  almost  ufiU 
{oraihf  expiated  by  an  ignomaiiaQl 
dcuh.     The  case  was  net  on^tQ 
which  Qolonel  Ptcton  had  impro- 
perly  Dr    maliciouslx   interfered. 
it  was  a  jcomplaint  made  to  him  at 
the   gorernment-house,  whidi  ha 
sent  to  be  ccnsidared  by  the  jtidge, 
or  alcaide>  i>efore  whom  he  alloam 
the  lasv  to  uke  its  course.     This  it 
was  particularly  necessary  to  attend 
to,  when  it  was  considered  diat  die 
de£endant  "was  charged  with  mali- 
ciou^y  oppressing  Xxuisa  Calde- 
ron.    He  never  took  a  step  in  ft 
till  it  came  before  him  on  the  sug« 
gestion  of  the  jud^e;  a^d  whether 
he  erred  or  not  m  entering  into 
thac  suggestion,  it  could  never  be 
alleged  that  he  did  to  maliciouslf 
and  with  a  view  to  oppress.     If  he 
was  misguided  as  |Lo  the  law  of 
Spain,   according    to   which    this 
island  was  to  be  governed,   still 
that  could  only  be  an  error  in  jttde- 
ment  on  his  part,  but  from  whidi 
malice  could  not  be  implied.    He 
diould  be  able^  however,  to  show 
that  torture  was  authorise  by  the 
law  of  Spain*  according  to  which 
colonel  Picton  had  sworn  to  go* 
vem  the  island  of  Trinidad ;  if  so, 
the  }uij  would  be  bound  to  acquit 
him  or  every  pait  of  the  charge. 
In  viewing  these  points,   the  nrst 
tiling  to  be  considered    was  the 
place,  which  was  Trinidad.  Where 
an  offence  was  charged  to  be  com- 
mitted  in  this  country,  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  state  the  case  and  prove 
the  fact,  by  which  the  judge  would 
be  at  once  enabled  to  say,  whether 
it  was  a  crime  against  the  law  of 
the  land.     But  if  an  offence  wafl 
committed  in  another  country,  with 
the  law  of  whicn  his  lordship  was 

unacquainted. 
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unacquainted,  that  made  a  material 
'difference.  In  every  case  where  an 
ofience  was  committed  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  law  of  that  country, 
by  which  the  ofFence  was  constitut- 
ed, must  be  proved,  ^No  wro  sy- 
stems of  jurisprudence  could  be 
more  materially  different  than  those 
of  this  countT)'  and  of  our  colonies. 
He  should  only  adduce  one  in- 
stance of  it.  Suppose  a  person 
with  his  nose  slit,  his  arm  cut  o£F, 
and  otherwise  disfigured,  were  to 
apply  to  this  country  for  redress 
against  a  governor,  pr  other  person, 
who,  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincents, 
•for  example,  had  ordered  him  to 
be  disfigured  in  tliis  manner,  sim- 
.*ply  for  resisting  a  constable  in  in- 
fitctmg  some  punishment  on  a  Ne- 
gro ?  Nay,  that  it  had  been  prov- 
ed that. by  order  of  such  governor, 
magistrate*  -or  justice  of  the  peace, 
the  person  resisting  had  been  put  to 
death— Who  but  would  say,  "The 
man  who  has  done  this  shall  surely 
die  ?"  But  when  we  learn  that  it 
.  is  the  law  of  these  islands,  that  a 
black  person  resisting  a  constable 
is  liable  to  have  his  nose  slit,  his 
arm  cut  off,  and,  if  he  has  mate- 
rially injured  the  white  man,  even 
to  suffer  death,  we  are  forced  to 
change  our  opinion,  and  to  con- 
fess mat  the  person  by  whom  such 
sentence,  however  harsh  it  may 
seem,  has  been  inflicted,  has  not 
acted  illegally,  far  less  that  he  has 
acted  wiui  a  malicious  motive,  or 
with  a  wish  to  oppress.  And  would 
any  man  pretend  to  say,  that  in 
point  of  enormity,  or  of  the  feel- 
ings of  natural  justice,  there  was 
any  comparison  between  the  case 
here  represented,  and  that  which 
now  offered  itself,  arising  out  of 
the  laws  of  Spain  ?  The  situation 
in  whtcK  the  jdefendant  was  placed, 
was  the  next  circumstance  which 
naturally  required  to  be  noticed. 


Trinidad  was  a  colony  which  for 
many  years  had  been  subject  to 
Spain;  though,  pursuing  different 
systems  of  policy,  she  at  one  time 
had  ordered  it  to  be  cultivated,  at 
another  the  cultivation  to  be  sus- 
pended.   Within  the  last  few  years 
of  her  possessing  it,   she  had  de- 
parted from  that  policy  which  had 
almost  throughout  marked  her  con- 
duct—namely, exclusion  of  stran- 
gers.    And  from  not  being  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  Spanish  * 
main,  Trinidad  had  become  the 
receptacle  for  every  disaffected  run- 
away,  and  for  every   convict  or 
vagabond  who  could  contrive  to 
escape    from    the    other    islands. 
From  these  circumstances  it  was 
in  a  most  extraordinary  state  at  the 
tipie  it  was  captured  by  the  late 
gallant  s(r  Ralph  Abercrombie,  and 
when  the  defendant^  as  the  person 
in  whom  he  had  most  confidence, 
^vas  appointed  by  him  to  the  go- 
veniment  of  i:.      The  defendant 
was  no  civilian.    He  had  been  edu<f 
cated  in  a  camp,  and  if,  trusting  to 
the  alciade,  or  judges  of  tlie  coun- 
try,   he  had  on  their  suggestion 
done  what  he  might  not  othimself 
been  inclined  to  do,  it  was  simply 
an  error  in  judgment,  and  could 
not  be  assigned  to  malice.     The 
instructions  ne  had  from  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  were  to  govern  ad* 
cording  to  the  existing  laws,   Pr^ 
vious  to  that  time  an  appeal  lay 
from  tlie  alcaide  to  the'  royal  au- 
dience of  Carraccas,  and  from  that 
to  Madrid  t    but  'this  being  done 
away  when  the  island  came  into 
our  hands,  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  follow  what  was  pointed 
out  to  him  as  the  law  of  Spain,  by 
which  the  island  had  hitherto  been 
governed.  The  learned  counsel  was 
then  proceeding  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  express  and  implied  malico, 
when  he  was  intenuptcd  by       » > 

Lord 
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Lord  £)lenboroagh,  who  said  it 
was  impossible  to  go  into  that  sort 
of  arguments  It  might  in  that 
way  be  contended  that  a  man 
might  murder  by  mistalce.  Such 
could  not  go  to  an  acquittal, 
though  it  might  to  mitigttion. 
Th«  question  really  was — Was  the 
punishment  unlawful  f  in  which 
case  the  law  inferred  malice;  or 
Was  it  one  authorised  by  the  law 
of  Spain?  it  would  be  very  fit, 
if  the  authorities  from  the  Spanish 
law  warranted  it,  that  the  case 
should  be  turned  into,  a  special 
verdict. 

Mr.  Dallas  than  put  in  the  in- 
structions from  sir  R.  Abercrombie 
to  the  defendant,  and  instructions 
to  him  from  his  majesty  ;  bi>th  of 
them  specifying  the  existing  law 
of  the  island,  as  being  that  by 
which  he  was  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct. 

Tlie  learned  counsel  also  pro- 
duced several  Spanish  law  books, 
and  commentaries  on  the  laws  of 
jSpain».  in  which  the  doctrine  o£ 
torture  as  congenial  to  the  spirit  of 
the  law  of  that  country  was  re- 
cognised. 

Those  books,  particularly  Boba- 
dellia  and  Curia  Philippica,  were 
declared  by  Mr.  Grostcr,  the  at- 
tcmey  general  of  Trinidnd,  to  be 
founded  on  as  standard  authorities 
%6  the  law  of  Spain,  and  to  have 
been  sustained  as  such  before  the 
council  at  Tiinidad, though  he  pro- 
fessed that  he  did  not  know  much 
either  of  the  law  or  language  of 
ISpain. 

Michael  Goumille,  who  had  br^en 
in  the  island  since  the  year  177 1- ; 
and  Emanuel  Fulgays,  wlio  one 
year  acted  as  the  alcaide,  corro- 
Uorated  the  statement  of  the  de- 
fendant's counsel,  as  to  the  nature 
uf  the  appeal  from  the  judges  of 
the  island  to  the  Camccas.     Both, 


however,    agreed  in  •  stating,  tliat 
they  had  never  heard   of  an  in- 
stance of  torture  similar  to  the  one ' 
in  que^ion,  till  it  was  introduced 
by  governor  Picton. 

Mr.  John  Nugent,  who  had  been 
a  settler  in  the  island  from  the 
ye:ir  17^6,  swore  to  the  jsame  effect. 

Mr.  Garrow,  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, adduced  a  witness  to  prove 
that  there  was  a  peculiar  code  of 
laws,  principally  ot  the  laws  of  the 
Indies,  appropiiated  for  tlie  go- 
vernment of  the  Spanish  Islands. 

This  witness  was  Don  Pedro  de 
Vargas,  who  stated,  that,  he  was 
bred  to  the  law  of  Spain,  which 
he  had  studied  for  many  years,  and 
had  practised  for  two  years  in  the 
capit.il  of  New  Grenatfa  ;  that  he 
had  known  tlie  Spanish  West  In* 
dies  from  liis  infancy,  and  had 
been  in  the  Caraccas,  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  Havanna,  and  Trinidad, 
and  in  all  his  practice  he  never 
knew  nor  heard  that  tortiire  form- 
ed any  part  of  the  law  (Sf  the  Spa- 
ni^'h  West  India  Islands,  which 
were  retrnlated  not  bv  the  laws  of 
Old  Spain  entirely,  but  by  a  code 
peruliar  to  thep>selves  and  the  In- 
dies, called  Rt'cupulatiotu  He  ne* 
ver  saw  an  instrument  of  torture 
in  any  of  the  islands  and  did  not 
believe* it  possible  that  either  the 
•  practice  of  torture  could  exist,  or 
the  instrument  be  at  all  g^^neyri 
without  his  ha  vine  heard  of  their 
existence. 

L(^J  Ellenborough  remarked, 
that  there  being  here  conflicting 
evidence,  the  case  must  be  left  to 
the  jury  to  say  where  it  prepon^' 
deraLed.  In  speaking  of  a  special 
verdict,  he  understood  that  the  de; 
fendant"  would  clearly  mak,e  ont 
that  Trinidad  whs  gr)vemed  by 
the  law  of  Spain  at  the  time  of 
the  capture,  and  that  that  law  au«f 
thoiised  the  infliction  of  torture. 

Mc, 
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Mr*  D«Uas  lAien  adduced  «ddi.  thert,  and  swean,  tortnre  ims  ne* 
tional  eridcQce  taken  und«r  a  man-  ^rer  ajdmmbtered.  Mr.  Nugent 
damus  at  Trinidadi  bot  the  wk-  also  tays»  he  knew  Trinidad  for 
nttsa%  all  acknowledged  tj^irigno-  tirenty  jearst  and  never  saw  the 
ranee  of  the  Spanish  law,  and  at  torture  inflicted,  or  had  even  seen 
the  saise  time  admitted  the  |»ik-  the  instnimentK*  and  therefore  it 
tice  in  Trinidad  to  have  been  far  absoltitelj  withont  any  proof  to 
against  the  use  of  torture.  support  it.  Mr.  Glo«cester  speaks 
Mr.  Dallas  then  addressed  tlie  to  bonks  of  avthointy,  which  he 
jnrf  on  the  point  of  fact,  arguing  stated  to  he  tn  »se  Vhen  he  was  in 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidenoe  the  i&land ;  hut  the  existence  and 
that  the  law  of  Spain  was  tliat  reference  to  them  can  certamly  not 
which  existed  in  Trinidad  at  the  extend  heyond  the  period  v4)en 
time  of  tiitf  capture,  and  that  the'  he  himsdf  was  acquainted  with 
wast  of  practice  could  not,  of  it-  them."  (Hb  lord&ip  having 
jelf,  rescind  the  law  in  question.  made  ^ome  further  ohservations 
Mr.  Garrow«  in  a  very  eneT^getic  respecting  the  di&rent  authorities 
speech,  addressed  the  jury  for  th^  produced,  concluded  as  f<^lows :) 
prosecution.  — "  The  question  rfien  resolves  it- 
Lord  Ellenborough — *<The  sin-  self  to  this,  viz.  Whether,  in  the  ab- 
f(k  otiestion  for  your  consideration  sence  of  usage  for  82  years,  you 
ss,  whether,  by  die  Spanish  laws  will  infer  that  the  law  of  Old 
observed  in  Trinidad,  the  defen*  Spain  so  peoessarily  involved  that 
dant  was  justified  in  inHicting  tor-  of  Trinidad,  as  to  induce  you  to 
ture  upon  the  prosecutrix^  I  bdteve,  that  as  the  practice  of  tor* 
would  advise  you,  hj  all  means,  to  ture  is  allowed  by  the  one,  it  is 
^ivesi  yourselves  of  every  thing  also  by  the  other.  If  you  are  of 
which  may  inflame  your  minds,  so  opinion  that  it  does,-  you  will  be  so 
that  you  may  give  impartial  attcn-  good  as  to  say  so,  that  it  may  be 
lion  to  tlie  present  case.  The  in-  inserted  in  the  special  verdict;  if 
quiry  for  you  to  make  is,  what  not,  you  will  find  the  df^fendant 
was  tlie  subsisting  law  by  which  generally  Guilty." 
Trinidad;  at  the  time  it  was  taken  The  jury  immediately  returned, 
by  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  was  that  they  were  of  opinion,  that  no 
governed  ?  The  various  authori-  such  law  did  exist  which  would^ 
ties  upon  the  subject  of  the  distri-  autliorise  the  defendant  in  inflict* 
bution  of  justice  in  Spanish  courts,  ing  the  torture :  in  consequence  of 
do  not  mention  the  infliction  of  which  general  Picton  was  found—* 
torture,  and  therefore  die  right  of  Guiliy, 
applyincrit,  if  it  can  be  applied  at 

all,  must  depend  uoon  authorities  capture   of    the    cafe    or 

before  us,  or  upon  the  jurisdiction,  good  hofe. 

Of  the  judge.     We  axe  not  made  BowrJng^stnet,  Fd.  28. 
^Icquainted  at  what  time  Trmid^vd. 

was  annexed  to  the  Spanish  colo*  The  dispatches  contained  in  this 

nial  possessions,  or  what  code  of  gazelle  are  dated  Cape  Town,  Jan. 

laws  were  then  instituted.    Depo-  12,  and  announce  the  capitulation, 

litions  of  witnesses  have  been  read  of  tlie  town  and  garrison. — "Hie 

who  have  known  the  island  for  82  expedition  sailed  from  St.  Salva-. 

yearsi  and  one  of  them  was  born  dor  on  the  26th  of  NovMnbcr,  and, 

reached 
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reached  Tatile  Bay  oti  the  4th  of  couM  surmount,  barely  enabled  ua 
January.— After  a  general  siirvcy  to  obtain  the  indispensable  supplies 
of  ^e  shore,  it  was  found  impossi-  of  water  and  provisions  for  inime« 
ble  to  land  the  troops  ai>y  where  diAte  subsistence.— On  the  mom- 
nearer  to  Ci^  Town  than  Sal-  in?  of  the  dth,  the  army,  comisting 
danha  and  >  Lospards  Bays,  of  of  the  25th>  59th,  7 1st,  72d,  89<t, 
which  event  gen.  sir  D.  Baird  gives  and  9Sd  regiments,  abont  4000 
the  following  particulars  t  strong:,  "^^^^  formed  iijto  two  bri* 
**  The  surf  adong  the  shore  of  eades,  with  two  howitzers,  and  six 
LospaTds  Bay  having  consider-  itght  fieid-pieces,  and  moved  off 
ably  abated  the  ensuing  morning,  towards  die  road  which  l^ads  to 
I  detentiined,  with  the  concurrence  Cape  Town ;  and>  having  ascend- 
bf  commtHlope  sir  Home  Popham,  ed  die  summit  of  the  Blawber;^^  ot 
to  make  an  effort  to  get  the  troops  Blue  Mountains,  and  dislodged  th^ 
on  ahot«;  and  accordingly  the  enemy's  light  troops,  I  discovered 
iltghland  brigade,  composed  of  their  main  oody,  draWn  up  in  two 
the-  71  St,  72d,  and  93d  x^hnents  lines,  prepared  to  receive  us,  and 
cfiecfed  that  object,  under  the  com-  even  in  motion  to  anticipate  our 
immd  of  brig*-gen.  Ferguson.—'  approach. — ^The  enemy's  force  ap* 
Hie  shore  had  been  previouslv  patently  consisted  of  :ibout  500G^ 
Ihcry  closely  inspected  by  the  bn-  mei^  the  greater  proportion  of 
gsuKer,  and  by  his  spirited  exer-  which  Was  cavalry,  and  23  pieces 
tiaris^id  eiample  our  efforts  were  of  cannon,  yoked  to  horses,  the 
crowned  with  success :  although  a  disposition  of  which,  and  the  na- 
confined  and  intricate  channel  to  ture  of  the  ground  occupied' by  thef 
the  shore,  which  had  been  acCu-  enemy's  troops,  made  it  evident 
rzteiy  pointed  out  by  beacons  laid  that  they  intended  to  refuse  their 
down  by  the  diligence  and  activity  right  wing,  and  with  their  left  at- 
of  the  boats  of  the  Diadem,  and  tempt  to  turn  our  right  flank  ;  but, 
a  tretnendottsr  surf,  opposed  the  to  frustrate  dieir  design,  I  formed 
passage  of  the  troops.  The  ene-  the  army  into  two  columns,  the 
my  had  scattered  »  party  of  second  brigade  under  brig.-^on. 
sfaarpshooteTS  ever  the  contiguous  Ferguson  keeping  the  road,  wnlkt 
heigfits»  and  cooimanded  the  land^^  the  first  struck  to  the  right,  and 
m^;  but  the  casualties  of  this  scr*  took  the  defile  of  the  mountains. 
•^ce  arose  principaUy  from  natural  Having  accomplished  my  piirDose^ 
difficuhiesy  inid<it  is  with  the  deep-  our  line  was  formed  with  equ^I  ce- 
est  concern  I  have  the  honour  to  lerity  and «  rder ;  and  the  left  win;;^ 
h&form  your  brdsliip  diat  we  lost  composed  of  the  HighLind  brigade, 
56  rank  and  file  of  the  98d'regi-  was  thrown  forward,  and  advan- 
ment  by  the  oversetting  of  one  of  ced  with  the  steadiest  step,  under 
the  boatt^  notwithstanding  every  a  very  heavy  fire  of  round  slir  t; 
nossilfie  eftnt  to  rescue  these  un*  grape  and  musquetry.  Nothing 
tortunal^  mem  The  remainder  of  could  surpass  or  resist  the  determin- 
die  troops  could  only  be  brought  ed  bravery  of  the  troops,  headed 
on  shore  on  the  succeeding  day,  by  their  gullant  .leader  brig.-gcn.^ 
when  the  enraordinary  obstacles*  Ferguson ;  and.  the  number  of  the 
to  all  incercoarsa  with  the  fleet,  enemy  who  swarmed  the  plain, 
which  nothing  but  the  courage  and  served  only  to  aui^ment  their  ar- 
perseveraiice   o^   itfluA    stamen  dour  and^QOufirm  their  discipline. 

The 
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•  - 

The  enemy  received  our  fire,  and        After  some  warm,  and  well.me- 
maintained  his  position  obstinately;  rited  compliments  to  the  seamen 
but  in  the  moment  of  charging,  for  their  zealous  co-operation,  the 
the  valour  of  Bf Itish  troops  bore  general  thus  continues : 
down  all  opposition,   and  forced        '^  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this 
him  to  a  precipitate  retreat.    The  engageipent  il  reputed  to  exceed 
firstbrigade,  composed  of  the  24'th,  ^00  men  in  killed  and  wounded; 
^9th,  and  83d  regiments,  and  com-  and  it  is  with  the  most  sensible 
manded,   in  the  absence  of  brig.-  gratification  that  I  contrast  it  with 
gen.  Beresford,  by  lieu t. -col.  Baird,  the  enclosed  reXum  of  our  casual- 
was  unavoidably  prccluded,by  their  ties.     Your  lordsliip  will  perceive 
situation,    from  any   considerable  the  name  oflieut-col.  Grant  among 
participation  in  the  triumph  of  the  the  wounded  ;  but  the  heroic  spirit 
British    arms,    though   the  f^ank  of  diis  officer  was  not  subdued  by 
companies  of  the  24-tn  liad  an  op-  his  misfortune,  and  he  continued 
portunity  of  distinguishing  them-  to  lead  his  men  to  glory,  as  long  ' 
selves  in  dislodging  a  number  of  as  an  enemy  was  opposed  to  hi9 
horse  and  riflemen  from  the  heights  majesty's  7''2d  regiment.     I  have 
on  our  right  Hank.    This  brilliant  the  cordial  satisfaction  to  add,  thac 
achievement,  however,  was  cloud-  his  wound,  though  very  severe,  is 
rd  by  tlie  loss  oi^  capt.  Foster,  of  not  pronounced  oangerous ;   and  I  • 
the  grenadiers,  whose  gallantry-  is  indulge  tlie  hope  and  expectation 
best  recorded  in  tlie  bosoms  of  his  of  his  early  recovery  and  resump<* 
brother-soldiers,  and  the  universal  tion  of  command. — On  the  morn* 
regret  of  the  anny.     It  is  utterly  ing  of  the  9tli,  recruited  by  such 
impossible  to  convey  to  your  lord-  supplies  as  tlie  unwearied  diligence 
ship  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ob-  and  efforts  of  the  navy  could  tnroW 
stacles  which  opposed  the  advance,  on  shore,  the  59th  regiment,  how- 
and  retarded  ilie  success,  of  our  ever,  being  almost  completely  de« 
army  ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  stitute  of  food,  we  prosecuted  our 
your  loidship,  that  the  nature  of  march  towards  Cape  Town,  and 
the  country — a  deep,  heavy,  and  too'k  up  a  position  south  of  Salt 
hard  land,   covered  with  shrubs.  River,    which   we   trusted  might 
and  scarcely  pcrv^ious  to  light  bodies^  preserve  a  free  communication  witii 
of  infantry  ;  and  above  a^l,  the  to-  the  squadron ;    for  our  battering 
tal  privation  of  water  under  the  train,  as  well  as  every  other  ueces- 
effects  of  a  burning,  sun,  had  near-  sary,   except  water,   was  to  pass 
ly   exhausted  our  gallau   ftUows  to  us  from  his  majesty's  ships.     In 
in    the    moment  of  victory^   and  tliia  situation  a  flag  of, truce  was 
with  die  utmost  difficulty  were  we  sent  to  me  by  tlie  commandant  of 
able  to  reach  the  Reit  Valley,  where  the  garrison  of  Cape  Town  (the 
we  took  our  portion  for  the  night,  governor-general    Jansens  havin? 
A    considerable  portion    of    die  retired  after  the  action  of  tlie  8tK 
provisions    and    necessaries    ^nth  into  die  country,  moving  by  Hot-* 
whkh  we  started,   had  been  lost  tentots   Holland  Kloof),  request* 
during  the  action,  and  we  occupied  ing  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  s 
our  ground  under  an  apprehension  48  hours,  in  order  to  negotiate  a 
that  even,  xhe  great  exertions  of  sir  capitulation.      In  answer  to  this 
Home  Popham  and  the  navy,  could  overture,   I  dispatched  brig.-gen. 
not  relieve  us  from  starvation."  Ferguson,  accompanied  by  lieutr- 
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col.  Brownrigg,    to  stipulate,    as    1    field   officer,    3  rank   and  file 
the  condition  of  my  acquiescence,    wounded. 

the  surrender  of  the  outer  works  of        N.  B.  1  drummer,  and  S5  rank 
the  town  within  6  hours,  allowing    and  file  of  the  93d  regiment  drown- 
36  hours  for  arranging   the  arti-    ed  in  landing, 
cles  of  capitulation.     My  proposi-        Officers  wounded. — Brevet  ma- 
llon  being  assented  to,  the  59th  regi-    jor  Weir,  brigade-major,  slightly  ; 
ment  marched  into  Fort  Knokke;    lieutenant.-coionel  Pack,  of  the  71  st- 
and the  next  day,  in  conjunction    regiment,  slightly, 
with  sir  Home  Popham,  the  terms         W.  H.  Trotter,  maj.  83d  reg. 
were  agreed  upon,  and  his  majes-  acting  deputy  adj.  gen. 

ty*s  forces  were  put  in  possession  of  Return  of  the  killed,  wounded  and 
the  several'  defences  of  the  town.  missing,  of  the  forces  under  the 
Of  the  modified  capitulation,  as  command  of  major-general  sir 
ratified  by  us,  I  have  the  honour  David  Baird,  in  the  action  of  the 
to  enclose  a  copy. — ^The  cordial,  8th  of  January,  1806,  at  Blaw- 
able,  and  zealous  co-operation  of       berg. 

commodore  sir    Home   Popham,        First  briga(Je. — 24th  re^.  1  cap- 
emulated  by  all  the  officers  under    tain,  3    rank  and  file  killed ;    I 
his  command,  merits  my  warmest    drummer,  15  rank  and  file  wound- 
acknowledgments    and    commen-    ed  ;  2  rank  and  file  missing.     59th 
dation ;  and  I  have  the  satisfactioQ    reg.  1  rank  and  file  killed  ;  1  cap- 
to  add,  that  no  united  service  was    tarn,  5  rank  and  file  wounded ;  I 
ever  performed  with    more  true    rank  and  file  missing.     83J  reg.  2 
harmony  than  has  uniformly  been    serj cants,  2  rank  and  file  wounded  ; 
manifested  by  both  branches  of  his    3  rank  and  file  missing. 
majesty's  forces.    Such  of  his  ma-        Second,  or  Highland  brigade.— 
jesty's  ships  as  could  be  spared    71st  reg.  5  rank  and  file  killed ;  1 
from  the  service  of  Lospards  B^y,    field  officer,  2  serjeants,  64  ranlt 
constantly    coasted    the    enemy's    and  file  wounded ;  1  rank  and  file 
shore,    throwing  shot  among  his    missing.     72d  reg.  2  rank  and  file 
troops  and  people,  and  contribut-    killed ;  I  field  officer,  1  subahem, 
ing  to  keep  him  ignorant  of  the    2  serjeants,  1   drummer,  35  rank 
actual  place  of  our  disembarkation;    and  file  wounded  ;  I  rank  and  file 
and  a  very  spirited  effort  was  made    missing.     93d  re^.  2  nink  and  file 
by  the  marines  of  the  fleet,  and  a    killed  ;  1  field  officer,  4  Subalterns, 
party  of  seamen  from  the  Diadem,    1   seijeant,   1   drummer,  51  rank 
under  the  commodore's  immediate    and   file    wounded.     Marine  bat- 
cpmmand,  to  occupy  a  position  in    talion,  I  rank  and  file  killed. 
Rett  Valley,  and  co-operate  with        Total. — 1  captain,  14  rank  and 
the  army."  file  killed ;  3  field  officers,  1   cap- 

Return  of  the  killed,  wounded  and  tain,  5  subalterns,  7  serjeants,  3 
missing,  of  the  forces  imder  the  drummers,  170  rank  and  file 
command  of  major-general  sir  wounded  ;  8  rank  and  file  missing. 
David  Baird,  in  landing  at  Los-  Officer  killed,  24  th  reg.  captahi 
pards  Bay,  on  the  6th  of  Jan»  Andrew  Foster. 
1806.  Officers    wounded.     59th    reg. 

First  brigftde.-^None.  Alex.  M*Pherson,  badly.         ♦• 

..  Second*  or  Highland  brigade—^        7 1  st  reg.  Brevet  lieut.-col.  Cam p- 
71st  reg.  1  rank  and  file  killed;    bell. 

72d 
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72<iT«g.  Lieiit.«col.GnD3t;  limit.  a»viv^  t<S  akfqtfaii^  hirii  ^itK  dt^ 

Chisholm.  Mivfortune  of  bis  fkmliy:  Htf  ad*. 

99d  reg.  ^  Bceret  Hetit.-col.  Kcf-  dt«^te<f  the  <rdun«  and  v^  pet<. 

T^maiu  iDltoced  t6  retire,  after  the  pianief 

78threg.  Lieuts.Scobieaiui^Strsi-  in  the    ^aus^    had  consefftl^d    M 

chan»  attached  (o  93d  redmenc.  abide  by  the  verdl^  csf  t&f  eteveA 

86th  reg»  £n»gA  Heddencfoainl  jtM'oYs. 

Crtiigh.  On  Tkursday  Fast  died;  ifti'r'  H 

W.  H.  TaoTTKH,  WMfc  85d  reg.  short  indisposition*,    in    Acr  7^h' 

acting  deputy  a(Q.-gttn.  yeir  of  his  age,  Hfeitry  Steward, 

gent,  of  Bury ;  who^  m  the  veaor 

MARCH.  17W,   was,   with'  EB^f>ctS  Bar:- 

Aihmra/ly-ojce,  March  4.  Voiighs,  cried  ft>r  ^e  rttJttfer  df 

^, .                                     ^  Mary  Bootr^    his*  hotwekeepitfr — •- 

This  gazette  conuin*  a  letter  the  former  of  whom   i^as  airqait. 

from  xapt,  N.  D.  Cochrane,  of  ^^^   ^^^  ^^  j^^^  convicl»d  aiwf 

the  Kmgfishtt',  to  admiral  Coch-  eiecut^cf.    About  two^  hdars  pitr!. 

Vane,  d:ited  off  Barbadoes,  Dec- }»,  ^^^  ^^  j||^^  Steward^s  dissolutlonv 

announcing    the    capture    of  the  fee  made  W«  will,  in  che^presentf^df 

French  privateer  Elizabeth,  from.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Hubtert^,  axid  Bfr. 

Guadalouoe,    mouniing    10  tong  Woodward.    After  githig  the  d^. 

sixe^  and  four  short  nme-pounder^  ^^^^  ^^      f,^^  ^2^^  ^^|. 

and  102  men,  after  a  chase  of  12  ^p^r  cent.  consoh.,for  the  benefit 

Jiours.^Admira^  Cochrane,  m.  a  of  the  pobr  of  Larvehham,  and  di^ 

iettcr  datfed  Dec.  31,  announces  posingW  the  retoindef  of  h:s  prd^ 

^e  capture  of  12  Fnmch  and  9  ^y^chiefl^  to   charitable  uses; 

Spanish  vessels,  taken  by  the  ships  ^^^^eat  composureiAd  fiwnnes* 

under  his  command,.tetweenApnl  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  the  following: 

^.^i  ^SP^^^f    ^\\  together  d^jaration  might  be  inserted  itf 

with  five  Enghsh  ves^ds  re<ap-  y^^  ^j, ._«  j  ^^^^^  solemnly  de.- 

"*^^  clare  that,  expecting   in  a  yety 

7.  VesterdiMr  the  RoyisdEtchange  short  time  to  appear  Before  thf 

[and  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  maker  and  judge,  I  am  irinoeent, 

'Comhin  vi^re  thrown  into  confu-  and  know  nothingf  of  how  po'or 

sion,  by  an  alarming  fire,  whfch  Molly  Booty  came  by  her  untinw- 

broke  opt  about  twelve  o'clock,  at  ly  death*'^ 
Gilham*s  chop-houfey>  in   Sweet- 

tng's^alley.   The  confegratioifwa*  AdmiraJi^^-ofie^,  MaM  U. 

pecasioneid  by  the  chimney  taking  TKis  night's  gazette  contains  it 
£re,  t^e  sparks  of  wlitch  fell  on  Iccterfromlieutv  Shields,  of  the  For- 
the  roof  and  set  it  in  a  blas!e.  The  ward  gun-brig,  announcing  the  cap- 
engines  arrived  with  promptitude,  ture  of  tihe  Rancune  French  pnva> 
and  by  one  o*clock  the  flames*  were  teer,  pierced  for  1*2  gtinsv  but  had 
^xtingiushed.  The  damage  is  pHn*--  only  four  mcmnted)  y4ch  swivels 
Cipalfy  done  to  the  upper  nart  of  and  sitaaH  arms* 
jthe  house.  Shortly  after  the  fire  ^ ,  .  ,  a*  .j-  i  ^vk 
brofc^  out,  Mr.  Oilham  was-impan-  jldnuraJy-^ffice,  March  9&. 

nellefd  with  the  jury,  in  the  court  Copy  of  a  letter  from  eatl'  Sf.  Vin- 

of  common  pleas,   and  trying'  a  cent,  K*.  Yk  admiral  and  com- 

causet  when  one  of  his  servants  toa'ndo'  in  chftf  of  his  teujesty*9 

«  fleet 
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fleet  employed,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed, .  in  the  Channel,  Sound- 
mgs,  or  wlierever  else  his  ma- 
jesty's service  shall  require,  to 
WiUiam  Marsden,  esq*  d^ted 
on  board  the  Hiberuia,  in  FaU 
ZTX)uLh  harbour,  the  19th  inst. 

Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  transmit, 
for  the  information  of  tlie.  l6rds 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from 
capt.  Paget';  and  have  great  plea- 
sure in  exprL's:»ing  my  admiration 
of  the  galUnt  exploit  therein  re- 
corded. 

I  am,  &c. 

St.  Vincent. 

Egyftunne^  off^  Cape  Finisterti^ 
March  9. 
My  lord, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
lordship,  that  having  received  in- 
telligence of  a  large  Frencji  priva- 
teer bei  g  in  the  harbour  of  Muros, 
I  decided  on  seizing  the  first  op- 
portunity of  getting  possession  of 
her;  I  accordingly  anchored  his 
majesty's  ship  under  my  command 
off  that  port  last  night,  and  imme- 
diately sent  tlie  boats  away  to  en- 
deavour to  cut  her  out,  in  which, 
I  am  happy  to  acquaint  your  lord- 
ship, they  succeeded,  though  she 
Was  moored  close  to  the  beach, 
and  under  the  protection  of  two 
batteries,  which  kept  an  incessant 
fire  till  she  was  cowed  clear  of 
their  range«  .  / 

.  This  vessel,  which  appears  to  be 
perfectly  adapted  for  his  majesty's 
service,  proves  to  be  L'Akide,  of 
Bourdeaux,  a  frigate-built  ship, 
pierced  for  thirty-two  guns,  only 
two  years  old^  and  had,  when  last 
at  sea,  a  complement  of  240  men. 
This  ufF.fir^  so  honourable  to  those 
who  achieved  it,  was  conducted 
by  capt.   Han£;;ld,  who  was  ably 


supported  by  lieutenants  Alleyn 
and  Garthwaite,  of  the  marines, 
the  petty  officers  and  b<rats'  crews* 
To  account  for  that  enterpris- 
ing ze;dous  officer,  capt.  Hanfield, 
being  in  the  Egypticnne,  I  have 
to  inform  your  lordship,  that  not  ^ 
having  received  an  official  com- 
munication of  his  promotion  pre* 
vious  to  our  sailing,  he  volunteer- 
ed,  remaining  in  the  ship  as  first* 
lieutenant  during  the  cruise. 
I  have,  &c. 

.  Charlss.Pagkt* 
The  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  admi^^ 
ral  of  the  red,    and  com- 
mander in  chief,  &c. 

jlJmiraliy'oJice,  March  Sl-k 

Dispatches,  of  which  the  follow* 
ing  aje  copies,  from  vice-admiral 
sir  John  Thomas  Duck  worth,  K.  B« 
commanding  a  squadron  of  his 
majesty's  ships,  addressed  to  WjU 
liara  Marsden,  esq.  and  brought  to 
England  by  capt.  Nathaniei  Day. 
Cochrane,  we^e  yesterday  received 
lit  the  Admiralty :— »■ 

S,:p.rhi  to  leeward  of  the  town, 
of  St»  Dominguey  about  twelvf 
ieaguet^  Feh,  7j  1S()(5* 
Sir, 

As  I  feel  it  highly  momentous 
for  his  majesty's  service,  that  the 
lords  commiss'oners  of  the  admi- 
ralty sliould  have  the  earliest  infor- 
mation of  the  movements  of  the 
squadron«undcr  my  command,  and 
as  I  have  no  other  vessel  than  tho 
Kingfisher  that  I  feel  justified  in 
dispatching,  I  hope  neither  their 
lordships  or  vice-admiral  lord  CoU  * 
lingwood  will  deem  me  defective 
in  my  duty  towards  his  lordship  by 
addressing  y-ou  on  the  happy  event 
of  yesLLfrtlay  y  and  as  you  will  re* 
ceive  my  Icuer  of  the  fid  inst.  her©* 
with,  I  sh:ul  only  say,  I  lost  not  a 
moment  in  getting  ^through  the 
Ms^ua  Passage,  and  ua  du»  oth  ia 

(C)  .th,- 
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the  ftfternoon  ^ras  joined  hj  tlie  close  as  possible;  when>  at  a  short 
Maglcietine,  with  a  further  corro-  period  alter  tent  the  Saperb  closed 
boration  from  various  vessels  spok-  upon  the  bow  of  the  Alcxaj^der, 
en,  of  an  enemy's  force  of  ten  sail  the  leading  ship,  and  commenced 
of  the  line»  with  as  many  frigates  the  action  ;  but  after  three  broad* 
knd  corvettes,  being  in  these  seas}  sides  slie  sheered  off:  the  signal 
I  therefore  continued  under  easv  was  now  mstdt  for  close  action » 
sail  for  the  night,  in  my  approatn  and  we  were  enabled  to  attack  the- 
off  the  town  of  St.  Domingne,  admind  in  die  Imperial  (formerly 
having  given  orders  to  capt.  Dunn»  Le  Vengeur),  the  fire  of  which 
of  the  Acasta«  whose  zeal  and  ac*  had  been  heavy  on  the  Northum- 
tivity  I  have  experienced  for  a  se*  berland,  bearing  the  hon.  rear-ad-> 
ries  of  years,  to  make  sail  with  miral  Cochrane's  flag.  By  this 
the  Magicienne,  capt*  M'Kenzic,  time,  the  movements  of  the  Alex* 
two  hours  before  daylight,  to  re«  ander  had  tbrovrn  her  among  the 
connoitre;  when  at  six  o'clock  the  lee  division*  which  rear-adroiral^ 
Acasta,  to  our  great  joy,  made  Louis  happily  availed  himself  of, 
the  signal  for  two  of  the  enemy's  and  the  action  became  general, 
frigates ;  and  before  seven,  for  and  continued  with  great  severity 
nine  sail  at  anchor :  at  half  past,  till  half-past  eleven ;  when  the 
that  they  were  getting  under  weigh.  French  admiral,  much  shattered. 
The  squadron  under  niy  command  and  completely  beat,  haided  direct 
then  in  close  order,  with  sails  set,  for  the  land,  and  not  being  a  mile^ 
and  the  Superb  bearing  my  flag,  off,  at  twenty  minutes  before  noon' 
Iradinc:,  and  approaching  fast,  so  ran  on  shore,  his  foremast  then 
as  to  discover  before  eight  o'clock,  only  standing,  which  fell  directly 
fhfit  the  enemy  were  in  a  compact  on  her  striking :  at  which  time  the 
line,  under  all  sail,  going  before  Superb,  l^tng  only  in  seventeen 
the  wind  for  Cape  Nisto^  to  wind*  fathom  water,  was  forced  to  haul 
ward  of  Ocoa  Bay  ;  and  as  they  off  to  avoid  the  same  evil ;  but  not 
consisted  of  only  dve  sail  of  the  long  alter  the  Diomede,  of  84> 
Iliw,  two  frigates,  and  a  corvette  guns,  poshed  on  shore  near  his  ad- 
( which  hereafter  will  be  named),  miral,  when  all  his  jpasu  went  ^ 
I  concluded,  from  the  information  and  I  think  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  • 
I  was  in  possession  of,  that  they  cliaracter  and  my  country  to  add, 
w<>re  endeavouring  to  form  a  June-  from  the  information  of  sir  Ed* 
tfon  with  tlieir  remaining  force,  w:ird  Berry,  after  she  had  struck, 
and  ht  consequence  shaped  my  and  the  Agame&mon  desisting  from 
coiirse  to  render  abortive  such  in*  firing  into  her,  from  the  captain 
tention,  which  was  completely  ef*  taking  off  his  hat,  and  making 
fected  by  a  little  after  nine,  so  as  every  token  of  surrender ;  and  cap- 
to-  make  ,an  action  certain*  I  tain  I>unn  assures  me,  both  en* 
therefore  telegraphed  the  squadron,  sign  and  pendant  were  down,  to 
that  the  principal  object  of  attack  comment  on  which,  I  leave  to 
would  be  the  admiral  and  his  se*  the  world.  About  fifty  minutes 
cntids,  and  at  three  quarters  past  after  eleven  the  firing  ceased,  and 
irfnef  for  the  sdiips  to  take  stations  upon  the  smoke  cle^ng  aw»y,  I 
{hr  their  mutaal  support,  and  en-  found  Le  Brave,  bearing  "a  conv- 
^^fj^e  theenwny 'asineygotup,and  modore's  pendant,  the  Alexander 
sfiew  nxhi^tt»  alter,  ta  engage  4m^  -^u^i  Lf  Junker,  ja.  ov^  po^sessipn* 

t    «  ^  .  VtiftAn. 
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When  I  contemplate  on  the  re-  command^  wliere  his  scl^iccs  must 
suit  of  this  action,  where  five  sail  ,  be  wanted,  a  jury  mainmast  is  fit^ 
of  the  line  had  surfendered,  or  ting  to  the  Northumberland,  under 
were  apparently  destroyed,  in  less  this  island,  to  enable  her  to  get  uS 
than  two  hours,  I  cannot,  though  windward,  when  I  shaJI  order  the 
boond  to  pay  every  tribute  to  the  Agamemnon,  which  js  staying  hj 
fioble  and  gallant  efforts  of  the  her,  to  accompany  the  rear-admirsu 
hon.  rear-admiral  Cochrane,  rear-  to  his  station  :  and  I  am  now  pro- 
admiral  Louis,  the  captains,  offi-  ceedin^  with  the  Canopus,  rear* 
ccrs,  seamen,  and  royal  marines  admiral  Louis;  Acasta,  and  Magi^ 
under  my  command,  be  vain  cienne,  off  St.  Doniingue,  to  msUe 
enough  to  suppose,  that  without  certain  of  the  Imperial  and  Dio* 
the  aidin?  hand  of  Providence,  mede  being  completely  wrecked* 
•uch  result  would  have  been  ef-  after  which  I  shall  repair  to  Jamaica^ 
fected,  and  with  a  loss  so  compa-  Having  recited  tnc  transactions 
rstively  small ;  and  though  I  shall  of  this  glorious  combat,  which  will 
ever  sympathise  with  -  the  connec-  fairly  add  another  sprig  of  laurel 
tions  of  those  that  fell,  the  reflec*  to  our  naval  history,  and  assist  iii 
t4on  on  tlie  cause  will,  I  hope,  af-  promoting  our  country's  good, 
ford  much  consolation.  I  am,  sir,  &:c. 

To    speak  individually    to  the  J,  T.  Duckworth* 

conduct  of  any  one,  would  be  in-  «•    .^    ^  c     n'     • 

jurious  to  all ;  for  all  were  equally  ^^f^*J^zf\^?^!^^^* 

animated  with   zealous  ardour  in  -.  ''^*  '•  ^®^' 

support  of  their  kinj?  and  coun-        •r"'v    .  *.         .        *-,,♦' 
try.    Yet,  possessed  bf  these  feel-       ^<^r}^  information  of  the  lords 

ings,  I  cannot  be  silent  without  m-  commissiowrs  of  the  adraurtflty,  I 
justice  to  the  firm  and  manly  sup-    f^J?**  y°"  herewith  a  list  of  the 

port  for  which  I  was  indebted  to  kiUed  and  Wounded  m  the  sqUJSdroii 

captain  Keats,  and  the  effect  that  ^"^"^^  ^Y  corajnand   dunnj   the 

the  system  of  discipline  and  good  fction  of  yesterday;  but^as  it  was 

©rder,  in  which  I  found  the  Su-  hastily  collected,  should  I  find  any 

peril,  must  ever  produce  ;  and  the  ^T"""  ^^7  ^^^  ^  amended  by  a 

pre-eminence  ofthe  British  seamen  subse<i'jent  opportunity.     You  will 

could  never  be  more  highly  con-  also  have  Ac  French  captains' sKfte- 
^cuous  than 

After  the  action, 

in?  too  deep  to  and ^  „_  ... 

St!  Domin-ue,  it  was  requisite  to  ^}^  proportion ;  and  the  striking 


•0^5,  which  took  me  till  this  af-  P^^^  'J*^^"^*  ?r'^«"  ^o  [^e  adrfti^ 

tempon,  when  I  detached  the  hon.  r*\V  ^^^'^^.   &c.  for  having  s<* 

captain  Stopford,  in  the  Spencer,,  gallantly  peri ormed  their  duty  ii^ 

1  the  Donegal  and  Atlas,  which 

sr  had  lost  her  bowsprit,  with 
«.^  prizes  to  Jamaica ;  and  being  -  t  'r*   ts 

Hnxious,  with  rear-admiral  Coclj-  «,    *^  ^     ^       *'^^*^«^»*«* 

fmoKi  thatltt  dMHiM  return  xm  hil  Tf  W.  Mwdeo^esq. 
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British  Liwe, 


WEATHER    DIVISTOM. 


Superb,     -     -    -    of  74-  guns. 

Northumberland,  74? 
.   Spencer,       -     -  74* 

;  AgumemnAn,.    -        64 

LkE  DIVISION. 

Canopus,      •    -    of  84  guns. 
Donegal,    -    •    -     74 
Atlas,    ....     74 
Frigates — A  casta,    Magicienne, 
Kingfisher,  and  Epervier. 

French  Line. 

L* Alexandre,  of  84  ^uns;  SOO 
killed  and  wounded — taken. 

L'Impenal,  of  120  guns  ;  num- 
iSer  of  killed  and  wounded  not 
known,  but  cen,iinly  many— on 
shore,  and  completely  wrecked. 

Le  Diomede,  of  84  guns ;  num- 
!)€r  of  killed  and  wounded  not 
known,  but  cettainly  many — on 
shore,  and  completely  wievked.     . 

Le  Jupiter,  of  74  guns;  'iOO 
killed  and  wounded — taken. 

Le  Brave,  of  74  guns  ;  '260  kill- 
ed  and  wounded — taken. 

Frigates. — La  Felicitc,  escaped ; 
Lh  Comete,  escaped. 
-  Corvette. — LaDiligence.escapcd 
x^      •  1      fcontre  adm.LoSie^le. 
rmpenal,    {eapiwine  LePij<ot. 

Alexandre,     capitaine  Garreau. 
Brave,      -      ■  Conde. 

Diomede,       »  ,"  Henry. 

Jixpiter^     -     — — .-  Laignel. 

An  abstract  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  on  board  the  respec- 
tive ships  of  the  squadron  under 
the  command  of  viceadminU  sir 
John  Thomas  Duckworth,  IC  B. 
in  the  action  of  the  6tli  of  Feb., 
1806,  in  the  bay  of  the  town  of 
St.  Domingue. 

superb. 

Seamen  killed — JohnBrookbank, 
Thomas  Phenne,  laiac  Le^ard. 
Marines    killed — Thoraaf  JCenrji,. 


William  Morgan, Clement  Alcotk. 
Total--6  klDed. 

Officers  wounded — Charles  Pa- 
triarch, lieut.,  bad^y ;  Wm.  Pick* 
et  ing,  master,  badly  ;  Charles  Wal- 
lington,  Thomas  Jackson,  Joiieph 
BuUen,  James  Willcox,  midship- 
men, all  slightly. 

Seamen  wounded  —  Thomas 
Richards,  John  Willson,  Alexan- 
der McDonald,  all  dangerously; 
Nathaniel  Hasset,  John  Nightin- 
gale, James  Cotte,  Jafnes  Wiilson» 
William  Jones,  Philip  Jonesv  all 
badly ;  David  Daris,  Henry  Walk- 
er, William  Moody,  T.  Grills, 
John  Wallbrook,  John  Henderson, 
John  Badcock,  John  Neil,  Bryan 
Swiney,  James  Clegg,  Andrew 
Rawn,  William  Henry  Leaver, 
John  Handy  (boy),  James  En- 
glish, Patrick  Murphy,  Thomas 
Tyler,  George  Rock,  John  Read- 
ing, Andrew  M'Donald,  John 
Williams,  Michael  Mileday^  R. 
Longo,  Thomas  Ryar,  Philip 
Brooks,  William  Moffatt,  Jos»  Lo- 
tham,  George  Browne,  John  Bay- 
lor, Jos.  Legg,  Andrew  M'Kear- 
kin,  George  Scott,  all  slightly. 
Total — 40  wounded. 

Royal  marines  wounded — ^James 
Ouarman,  dangerously ;  Samuel 
Paradice,John  Keimar,both  badly; 
Thomas  Getting,  James  Thospas, 
Thomas  War  mood,  John  Donougbi 
Daniel  Roberts,  A.  Osser,  all  slight- 
ly.    Total — 9  wbunded. 

Recapitulation — No  oificers  kill- 
ed ;  7  officers  wounded  ;  3  seamen 
killed ;  40  seamen  wounded  5  3 
royal  marines  killed  *,  9  royal  ma- 
rines wounded.  Total — 6  kiikJ 
and  56  wounded,— -6*2. 

NORTHUMB.ERLAND. 

Officer  killed — David  Ridgewj^, 
midshipman. 

Seamen  killed — Jasnes  Driscole» 
Robert  Hollis,  Geptgc  Ugier,  John 
Humphries,  Alexander  '1  oshjRicb* 

aid 
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ard  Aspm^n,  John  Miiir,  Thom:i^ 
R')we,  John  Giirdner,  Kenneth 
M'Kenzic,  Thomas  Sni:th  ('J), 
John  CouJce,  Vvillinm  8ho;tm;in, 
Jolm  KenncviV,  Jas.Morribon,  Wil- 
liuni  RcHJinson,  Joliii  Vv'ateis,  John 

Miirriie  Icilled — Jacob  Sc.iford. 

AJmirril's  cook  killed — Alex- 
ander Sapenack. 

OiHccrs  wounded — Geo.  F.  S.*y- 
.mour,  lieut.t  Sadiy ;  Willinni  Mil- 
lard, C.  VV,  Sehvyn,  midshipmen, 

bad])' ;  Hen.  8tok(  s,  Comer, 

P.  peacock,  n\id*jhipmcn,  slightly  ; 
Jerem,  Laurcrjcc,  supernimierar/ 
mi  jshipman,  badly  ;  Daniel  Slie- 
rida-i,  boatsvain's  mite,  badly  ; 
Lou"is  Lape,  Fixrnch  pilot,  badly. 

Seamen  wounded — ThomasH  iis- 
Ifins,  George  Martin,  Wm.  West- 
ern, J.imes  Rogers,  Manuel  vSay, 
John  Chc'stcr,  James  Scott,  Michael 
Atkinson,  Thomas  M'Carty-,  Ale^. 
M'Cloutiy,  John  Laurence,  John 
Davy,  L-ewis  Grant,  Robert  Hun- 
ter, Williajn  C^Alyi  John  Cnllam, 
Thomas  Kenyon,  Joy*ph  Bell,  Pe^. 
t^r  Johnson,  Thomas  Grampus, 
William  Watson,  John  George, 
Hubert  Wilson,  Michael  Hunt, 
Peter  Kelly,  John  Casey,  H.  Ja- 
cobs, all  badly ;  John  Rowan,  Wil- 
liam Duncan,  Robert  White,  Mi- 
chael Lahdy,  Daniel  Cgnneli,  Hen- 
ry Roach,  Michael  Perrith,.  God-r 
frey  Hyer,  John  Holmes,  Baptlste 
Belville^  Hedrick  A"ben,  Tiiomas 
Evans,  Michael  Mannin;i;,  John 
Bowre,  Alexander  L^v/,  Calwin 
Swift, Edward  Teale  (boy),Charles 
Hardy,  ail  slighily. 

Secretary's    clerks    wounded  — 

— Thomas,  badly;  Jeremiah 

H(jney,  slightly. 

(,>iiarter-m  i^tvr  wounded. — G. 
Lamb,  slightly. 

Bouts wiin's  mates  wonnded. — 
James  MaA^v*clI,  Join  Liiendcr, 
ilightly. 


Serjeant  of  marines  wounded^—? 
Thomas  Jones,  bidly. 

Private  marines  wonnded — 'Jo- 
seph  Sparkes,  Edward  Davis,  Tho- 
mas Jones,  Jt)hn  Piitlen,  Thomas 
Hodgets,  William  Williams,  John 
Palmer,  Wiliiarn  Cannon,  John 
M*Go\van,  John  Adams,  James 
Rog\M*s,  a'l  badiy  ;  William  Clerk, 
F.  Uavis,  Thonras  Lyncli,  Francis 
Murphy,  George  iiishop,  John  Siv- 
vill-j,  all  'iHi^hthi. 

Reti:; ue  wounded — JumesWardi 
John  Fulhamy  slightly.    . 

Recapitnlatinn— 1  petty  officer 
killed;  Hi  otficers  wounded;  19 
seamen  killed  ;  4-8  seamen  wound- 
ed; 1  marine  killed  ;  IS  marines 
wounded.  Total — 21  killed,  and 
79  wounded— 100. 

CANOPUS. 

(Return  of  names  not  sent.V — 8 
killed,  \5  badly  wounded,  7  slight- 
ly wounded.  Total — :iU  killed  and 
wounded. 

SPENCER. 

(Return  of  names  not  sent.) — 14 
seamen  killed;  dO  seamen  wound- 
ed ;  3  marines  killed  ;  6  maiines 
wounded. 

Name  pf  officer  killed — Martin 
Oa:cs,  boatswain. 

Nanies  of  ofHcers  wounded— 
Hon  Robert  Stopfoi  d,  cap.,  slight- 
ly ;  ,Jam,es  Harris,  lie-it.,  slightly-; 
James  CuthbcVtson,  liVutenant  of 
marines,  badly  ;  William  Neame, 
mids!i!j:man,  slightly. 

Recapiti^lation — I  officer  killed; 
4  otHccrs  wounded;  l-l*  seamen 
kdled ;  4')  seamen  wounded ;  ti 
marines  killed  ;  (>  marines  woinid- 
ed.  Total — 18  Jcilled  and  50  wound- 
ed— G8, 

DONEGAL. 

Officer  killed— Charles  H.  K>^- 
nasfon,  niid«^hipman. 

Seamvn  killed — William  Up- 
h:im,  Jeremiah  Wakely,  William 
iiitkiiubs,  Andrew  Xiuudrgh,  Mor- 
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7ah  Richardson,  Benito  Rodrigues, 
Lenna^rd  Ma$on. 

Private  marines  killed— Wm. 
Mo<3re,  Patrick  Kenefick,  Edward 
Triphursty  John  Milltchamp. 

Officers  wounded — Mr.  John 
Airey,  master ;  Mr.  Russell ;  Mr. 
'■  '■•  Ogleun ;  Mr.  — *-»  Acton, all 
badly. 

Seamen  and  marines  wounded^i- 
Jchn  Owens,  Peregrine  Brighton, 
Oohn  Hutchson,  James  Elliott, 
Pavid  Perkins,  Richcird  Curtis, 
Thomas  Willson,  Joseph  Williams, 
James  Herriott,  Thomas  Murray, 
John  Chadwick,  John  Butcher,  all 
badly ;  Thomas  Hnghes,  Joseph 
Stanby,  Thomas  Dacres,  ^Vm• 
Tolly,  Thomas  Cooper,  Rd.  Lewis, 
Henry  Moore,  Rt.  Casie,  D;uuel 
Blaney,  James  Othew,  John  Mas- 
i^n,  James  Rees,  John  Cussens, 
John  Owen,  Wm.  Jones,  Thomas 
M'Clay,  Henry  Shedley. 

Recapitulation— t1  petty  officer 
'  killed ;  4  officers  wounded  ;  7  sea- 
men killed ;  S3  seamen  and  ma- 
rines wounded ;  4  marines  killed. 
Total— lii  killed,  and  37  wound- 
ed— 49. 

ATLAS. 

Seamen  killed — ^.ToJ^n  Ross,  John 
Neville,  John  Graves,  Wm.  Bond, 
John  Williamson,  John  Brown, 
Nich.  Bokmaii. 

Marine  killed — Sam,  Chambers. 

Master  w:ouhded — Mr.  William 
Mowbray. 

Boatswain  wounded — Mr.  Ste- 
phen Spargo. 

•  Seamen  wounded — M.  Red- 
man, Joshua  Barbau,  John  ^lenley) 
Thomas  M'Bride,  San^uel  Chubb, 
Wm.  Robinson. 

Recapitulatlob — No  officer  kill- 
ed ;  2  officers  wouiided :  7  seairen 
killed  i  9  seamen  wounded ;  1  ma^ 
rine  wounded."  Total— 8  killed 
aiid  1 1  wounded,  4  of  which  badly, 
(names  not  expressed) — ID. 


AOAMSMNOW. 

.   Seaman  killed— J.  Cavanagh. 

Bpatswain^s  mate  wounded-^ 
Richard  Busto. 

Seamen  wounded— John  Mor* 
gan,  Alexander  M'Farlane,  Robert 
Bocock,  £man  Joseph. 

Serjeant  of  marines  wounded— 
William  Norton. 

Corporal  of  marines  wounded— 
R<^er  Sturgeon. 

Private  marines  wounded— B« 
Kellen,  Timothy  Reilly,  John  Ro- 
bertson,  Nicholas  Cooke,  William 
Cole,  J.  Hallett. 

Recapitulation — 1  seaman  kill- 
ed; 5  seamen  wounded;  8  ma- 
rines wounded.  Total-^1  killed 
and  13  wounded — 14. 

General  abstract  of  killed  and 
wounded. 

Superb.—- 6  killed  and  56  wound- 
ed—62, 

Northnmberland.-^2I  killed  and 
79  wounded — 100. 

Canopus, — 8  killed  and  22  wound- 

ed-r^- 

Spencer. — 18     killed     and    50 

wounded — 68. 

Donegal— 12  killed  and  3? 
wounded— 49. 

Atlas.— 8  killed  znd  11  wound- 
ed—19. 

Agamemnon.«7-:l  killed  and  13 
wounded— t1  4. 
Total — 64  killed  and  294  wounded. 

Grand  total  of  British  killed  and 
wounded---3d8. 

J.  T.  Duckworth. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  language 
to  convey  an  adequate  sense  of  mv 
feelings  to  the  hon.  lear-admiiai 
Cochrane,  for  the  noble  supoort 
rendered  me  by  the  Northumber- 
land, or  to  rear<-aJmiral  Louis,  and 
the  captains  of  the  squadron  under 
xny  conunandi  far  the  bravery  and 
*  •        *  judg^ 
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judc^inent'  displayed  in  the  service 
of  their  Idng  and  country^  by  ef- 
fecting /a  complete  victory  in  as 
short  a  period  as  our  naval  annals 
ean  produce,  1  therefore  can  only, 
-with  a  heart  impressed  by  the  high- 
est sense  of  admiration  and  appro- 
bation»  beg  to  oifer  to  the  hon. 
rear-admiral  Cochrane,  rear-admi- 
ral Louis,  the  captains,  officers,  and 
seamen,  and  to  the  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates 
of  the,,  royal  maruies,  my  warmest 
thanks ;  and  I  desire  that  the  cap* 
tains  will  convey  those  my  senti- 
ments of  admiration  and  appro- 
bation, with  tlianksy  in  the  most 
gratifying  manner,  to  the  officers, 
seamen  and  royal  marines,  as  a 
proof  of  my  high  sense  of  their  ser- 
vices la  the  battle  of  yestprday, 

J.  T,  Duckworth. 
To  the  Hon.  rear-admiral  Coch- 
rane, rear*admiral  L?Hiis,  the 
captains,    officers,    seamen, 
9fid  royal  marines. 

Snprrby    to    leenvarJ  of  tlx 
tonon     of   St,  DomingWf 
Feb.  8,  1806. 
Sir, 
Having,  in  a  letter  of  :|boilt  two 
bours    since,    acquainted   you    of 
my  intentions  to  fire  the  Imperijil 
and  Diomede,  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tton  now  to  say,  that  captain  Dunn, 
^  whom  1  had  empWed  in  that  ser* 
*  vice,  has  rescued  aU  the  prisoners 
from  perishing  through  a  tromen^* 
dous  sea,  and  completed  the  whole 
of  the  service  highly  to  my  satis- 
faction and  his  own  honour,  which 
I  am  to  desire  you  will  state  to 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty ;  anrf  I  am,  J^ir,  yours,  &c, 
J.  T.  Duckworth. 
To  Williain  Marsdcn,  es<f 

AdnuraUy-^j^ei  March  28. 

This  gasette  contains  letters  from 
44miral  li^resjt  ViA  capts^iti^  Ii»U 


and  Mackenzie,  of  the  Malabar 
and  Wolf,  dated  at  Jamaica,  ^d 
and  13th  of  January,  announcing; 
the  capture  of  two  large  French 
privat^eers,  via.  Xe  Regulateur,  of 
one  long  18  and  4bnisssix*poundr 
ers,  and  80  mea,  and  I^  Napcv 
leon,  of  one  long  nine,  two  12lb* 
carronades,  two  fours,  and  6<>  men> 
after  an  action  of  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  with  the  Wolf,  in 
which  the  latter  lost  two  men  kill* 
ed,  and  four  woui^ded -*-Le  Re^ 
gnlatcur,  on  being  towed  out  of 
tiic  bay  of  Azatacleroes,  Island- 
of  Cuba,  sunk,  with  a  seaman  qf 
the  Malabar  on  board.— The  crews 
of  tile  privateers  escaped  oh  shore* 

FROM  THE   DUBLIN    GAZETTE, 

March  30. 

This  day  about  three  o'clock, 
the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  late  lord- 
lieut.  of  Ireland,  left  the  Castle,  in 
order  to  embark  on  board  his  ma- 
jest)  *s  yacht  the  Dorset,  on  his  re<« 
turn  to  England, 

His  grace  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
lord-licutcnant,  and  the  earl  of 
Hardwicke  went  together  from  the 
Castle  in  the  state  coach,  preceded 
by  the  leading  coaches,  in  which 
were  the  officers  of  state,  to  the 
South  Wall,  where  the  yacht  lay. 
They  were  escorted  by  a  squadron 
of  dragoons,  and  attended  by  ^ 
great  number  of  tnc  nobilky  and 
persons  of  distinction )  the  l^rd 
mayor,  sheriffs,  several  of  the  al- 
dermen and  principal  citizens  in 
llieir  carriages,  followed  by  a  con- 
course of  people  to  the  water  side  | 
the  streets  were  lined  by  the  regi* 
ments  of  infantry  on  Dublin  duty. 
The  earl  of  Hardwicke  received 
every  demonstration  of  respect,  in 
passing  through  the  streets,  from 
the  people,  who  testified  their  re- 
gard by  repeated  wishes  for  his 
weljEare  arid  safe  return  to  England 
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A  dispatch  from  majoT^c-eneral 
sir  David  Qaird,  commanatng  his 
majesty's  troops  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  dated  26th  January 
last,  addressed  to  lord  vi^cotmt 
Castlereagh,  has  been  received  at  ^ 
the  office  of  Mr.  Secretary  Wind- 
ham,  of  whicn  tlie  following  is  au 
extract : 

I  had  the  honour  to  address 
your  lordship  on  the  13th  inst.  re- 
lative to  the  situation  of  affairs  in 
this  colony,  and  I  now  proceed  to 
submit  to  your  lordihip  my  sub- 
sequent Operations  against  the  Ba- 
tavian  forces,  commanded  by  lieu- 
tenant-general Janssens,  and  wh'ch 
have  terminated  in  the  subjection 
pf  the  whole  colony. 

According  to  my  orders  briga- 
dier-general   Beresford  '  advanced 
with  a  detachment  of  the  army  on 
the  18th  inst.  to  occupy  the  village 
of  Stellenbosch,    and    secure   tne 
strong  pass  x)f  Roode  8and,  with 
a  view  to  exclude  tlie   Batavian 
forces  from  that  productive  por-  , 
tion  of  the  district,  and  to  preserve 
to  ourselves  an  undisturbed  inter- 
course with  the  farmers  below  the 
Kloof.      Lieutenant-general  Jans- 
sens made  no  effort  to  dispute  these 
objects,  but  contented  himself  with 
moving  his  forces  to  the  summit 
of  Hottentot  Holland's  Kloof^  and 
there  look  post,  waiting  apparently 
to  receive  some  overtures  of  paci- 
fication.    Brigadier- general  Beres-' 
ford  availed  himself  of  this  aspect 
of  affairs  to  transmit  to  lieutenant- 
general  Janssens  a  letter  from  me, 
;4nd  took  that  occasion  of  announc- 
ing that  he  was  vested  with  powers 
to  come  to  an  accomniodation  wiili 
the  lieutenant-general. 

Tills   propositioi)    produced    a 


truce  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  a  negotiation  ;  but  it  were  su- 
perfluous to  occupy  your  lordship's 
time  by  detailing  tlie  various  pre- 
tensions and  Arguments  urged  by 
HeutenaTit-eeneral  Janssens  in  ob* 
jcction  to  tne  terms  I  offered  to  hij 
army ;  but  the  result  thereof  af- 
forded so  little  prospect  of  accom- 
modation, thaf  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  move  the  59th  and  72d  regi- 
ments to  the  Rhode  Sana  Kloof » 
and  the  93d  regiment  towards  Hot- 
tentot HoUano,  with  a  view  to  a 
combined  operation  with  the  8Sd 
regiment,  which  had  sailed  on  the 
14tli  inst.  for  Moselle  Bay,  in  order 
to  throw  itself  into  the  enemy's 
rear,  possess  die  Attaquos  Pass, 
and,  from  that  position,  cut  off  his 
retreat  through  the  district  of  Zwel- 
lendam. 

Brigadier- general  "Beresford  had 
acquiesced  hi  the  prolongation  of 
the  truce  with  general  Janssens  for 
a  few  hours,  in  the  hope  that  further 
deliberation  might  dispose  him  to 
listen  to  the  very  honourable  and 
advantageous  terms  I  had  offered 
him  $  and  at  the  moment  when 
every  expectation  of  his  renewing 
tliu  negotiation  had  ceased,  his  mi- 
litary secreiary,"^  captain  Debittz* 
waited  upon  me,  and  presented  a 
modilied  dnift  of  the  terms  origi- 
nally proposed  by  me.  On  xny  de- 
clining to  vary  the  conditions,  cap- 
tain  Debittz  solicited  permission  tOv 
refer  my  ultimatum  to  general 
Janssens ;  and  was  at  length  au- 
thopsed  lo  notify  his  acceptance 
of  ibem. 

In  consequence  of  this  notifica- 
tion I  dispatched  brigadier-general 
Beresford  with  directions  to  exe- 
cute a  treaty  on  the  conditions  first 
offered  to  general  Janssens,  and 
whereof  I  have^thow  the  honour  to 
transmit  your  lordship  aii  authen- 
ticated copy* 

Articles 
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Anicks  of  capitulation  proposed  ^  war,  they  engaging  not  to  serve 
by  lieutenant-general   Janssens,  against  his  Britannic  majesty,  or 
governor    and    commander    in  hts  allies,    until   they  have  been 
chief  of  the  Bat^ivian  forces  at  landed  in  Holland, 
the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,    to  Art.  III.  The  battalion  of  Hot- 
brigadier-general  BeresforcHduly  tentot  light  infantry  shall,  with  the 
Authorised  by  major-general  sir  rest  of  the  troops,   march  to  the 
David  Baird,  K.G.  and  com  mo-  place  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  there, 
dore  sir  Home  Popham,  K.  M.  being  disbanded  by  genei'al  Jans- 
commanding  the  military  and  sens,  shall-be  at  liberty  to  return  to 
naval  forces  of  his  Britannic  ma-  their  own  country. — Ans.llre  Hot* 
jestv.  tentot  soldiers  are  to  march  to  Si- 
Art.  I.   As  soon  as  this  capitu-  mon's  Town  with  the  other  troops,. 
lation  is  signed,  jhe  whole  or  the  after  which  they  will  be  either  al- 
settlcment  of  the  Cape  of  Good  lowed  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
Hope,   with  all  its  dependencies,  try,  or  be  engaged  in  the  British 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  held  service,  as  they  may  think  proper, 
and  exercised  by  the  Batavian  go-  Art.  IV.  Under  this  capitulation 
vcrnmewt,   will   be  considered   as  shall  be  comprehended  all  military* 
surrendered  by  the  governor,  lieu-  men,  who,  being  wouhded,  have 
tenant-general  Janssens,  to  his  Bri-  not  been  able  to  follow  the  army, 
tannic  majesty. — Ans.  Agreed  to.  and  have  fallen    into   the  hands 
Art.  II.    The   Batavian  troops  of  the  British. — Ans.  These  per- 
ar«  to  march  with  all  their  bag-  sons   being    already  prisoners    cf 
gage,  arms,  &c.  to  a  place  here-  war,  any  decision  respecting  them 
after  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  retain  belongs  only  to  the  British  com- 
every  thing,  as  well  what  belongs  mandcr  in  chief. 
to  the  state  -as  to  individiuds,  and  Art.  V.    The  officers  and  men 
be  at  liberty  either  freely  to  dis-  belonging  to  the  Batavian  army 
•pose  of  the  same,  or,  if  they  prefer,  are  to  be  subsisted  at  the  expense 
take  every  thing  away  ^»ith  them,  ofthe  British  government  until  they 
■r-Ans.  The  Batavian  troops  shall  are  embarked. — Ans.  Agreed  to. 
march   from    their   present  camp  Art.  VI.    The  troops  shall  be 
within    three*  days,    or    sooner    if  transported   to  such  ports  of  die 
convenient,  with  their  guns,  arms,  Batavian  republic  as  shall  be  se- 
and  baggage,  and  with  all  the  ho-  lected  by  lieutenant-general  Jans- 
nours  of  war,  to  Simon's  Town,  sens.— Ans.  The  troops,  as  in  an- 
They  shall  retain  all  private  pro-  swer  to  the  second  article,  shall 
perty,  and  the  officers  their  swords  be  sent  to  some  port  in  Holland, 
and  horses.  Art.  VII.   The  sick  who  cannot 
But  their  armn,    treasm-e,   and  be  removed  with  the  .other  soldiers 
all  public  property  of  every  de-  are  to  be  attended  at  the  exjwnse 
scription,  together  with  the  cavalry  of  his  Britannic  maiestyy  and  when 
and  artillery  horses,  must  be  de-  recovered  sent  to  Holland.— Ans. 
livered  up.    In  consideration,  how-  Agreed  to. 

ever,  of  their  gallant  conduct,  the  Art.  VIII.    The  inhabitants  of 

troops  will  .be  embarked  and  sent  the  colony  who  are  comprehended 

straight  to  Holland  at  the  expense  in  this  capitulation,  are  to  enjoy  th^ 

ofthe  British  government,  and  shall  same  rights  and  privileges  as  have 
aot  be  considered  as  prisoners  of    been  granted   to   those   in  Cape 
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Towo»  according  to  the  capttula* 
don  of  the  lOch  insunt. — ^Ans. 
Agreed  to,  with  the  exception  of 
not  quartering  troops,  the  country 
not  haviug  uie  same  resources  as 
the  town*  and  this  right  having 
been  always  an  appendage  to  the 
B;\tavian  government. 

Art«IX.  The  troops  whilst  on 
board  ship  arc  to  be  accommodated 
and  fed  according  either  to  the 
Dutch  or  English  method,  as  is 
most  beneficial  to  diem. — Ans. 
The  troops,  when  embarked,  will 
be  treated  in  every  respect  as  Bri- 
tish troops  when  on  board  trans* 
ports. 

Art*  X.  Lieutenant-general  Jans- 
sens  shall  be  at  liberty  to  send  home 
a  dispatch  ^J  HolLuid,  and  will  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  British 
commanders  in  forwarding  the 
same.— Ans.  Agreed  to. 
,  Art.  XL  The  baron  of  Hogen- 
dorp  having  expended  > a  great  deal 
of  money  for  the  execution  of  agri- 
cultural plans,  be  shall  be  supported 
by  the  British  government  m  car- 
xving  his  plan  into  execution ;  and 
the  British  fi^ovemment  sliall  grant 
unto  him  alT  such  rights  and  privi- 
leges as,  from  the  public  records, 
it  shall  appear  the  Batavian  ^o-, 
vemment  meant  to  have  given  him. 
-*Ans.  This  article  must  be  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  .the  fu« 
^re  British  governor  or  comman- 
dei  i. 

Art.  XII.  If  in  this  capitulatian 
any  thing  doubtful  may  occur,  it 
shall  be  bona  Ade  construed  to  the. 
benefit  of  the  Batavian  government. 
Ans.  If  any  doubt  should  arise  as 
to  any  article  contained  in  this  ca- 
pitulation, it  shall  be  decided  ac- 
cording to  what  shall  appear  to  be 
just  and  honourable,  without  any 
preference. to  either  party. 

Given  under  our  hands  and 
seals^  this  ISth  day  of  Jaxm^ 


ary  1806,  at  the  Hottentots 
Holland, 
(Signed)    J.  W*  Jansscns. 

W.  C«  BsRESFoaHf 
Brig,  gen. 
Executed  in  the  presence  of 
(Signed)    J.  A.  Trutei^,  . 

J.  C.  Smith. 
Ratified  and  confirmed  in  the 
C.u>tle  of  Good  Hope,  this 
U>th  day  of  January  1806% 
(Signed)     David  Baikd, 
Major-gen,  commander  in  chief* 
Home  Pqpham, 
Commodore/ commanding  his 
majesty's  naval  forces. 

Admiraby^ofxe^  AprilTt  1806. 
Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  of 
St.  Viucent#  K.  B,  admiral  and 
commander  in  chief  of  his  majes* 
ty*s  fleet  employed  in  the  Chan« 
ne).  Soundings,  he  to  W.  .Mars« 
den,  esq«  dated  on  board  his  ikuu 
jesty's  ship  the  Hibernia,  off 
Ushant,  April  1,  4806. 

Sir, 
I  inclose,  for  the  information  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  adm 
mirahy,  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
this  day  received  from  Heutcnant 
T.  Usher,  commanding  his  majes^ 
ty's  armed  brig  the  Colpoys. 

I  am,  • 

Sr.  ViifCEwr^ 

Colpoys  hired  Ifig^  Plymouth^ 
Murch  30,  1806, 

My  lord, 
I  have  the. honour  to  acqu;iin% 
your  lordship,  that  cruising  in  his 
majesty's  brig  Colpoys  under  my 
command,,  agreeably  to  the  orders, 
of  admiral  Cornwallts,  on  the  2\^ 
of  this  month,  we  chased  thrt^}. 
Spanish  luggers  into  the  pom  of 
Avillas ;  *  and,  as  we  had  a  fine 
conunandii^  breeze,  I  determined 
on  following  4  hem  in>  notvrith<« 
standing  tfat;  fire  o(  a  aix^ui^bat% 

tery 
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vnj  under  which  they  ran>  but  San  Astoma*  of  two  guiu»  laden 

which  I  considered  the  Colpoys  a&  with  flax  and  steeL     San  Real»  in 

competent  to  silence.  For  this  pur-  ballast,  and  sent  away  with  eleven 

pose  we  prepared  for  anchoring  prisoners. 

with   springs;    and,   on    arriving  Wounded: — ^Thomas  Ash  (se* 

within  the  range  of  the  enemy's  verely),  and  John  Robinson* 
gunsy  and  before  our  carronades 

could  be  worked  with  effect,  the  Cardiff  assizes. 

wind  died  away.    To  draw  the  fire  ^    There  was  only  one  prisoner  tried 

from  the  brig,  and  in  order  to  lose  at  these  assizes^  viz.  Morgan  Wil« 

no  time  in  effecting  my  object,  the  liam,  charged  with  the  wilful  mur- 

two  boats  were  immediately  manned  dcr  of  Margaret  William,  his  ser« 

with  volunteers^  and,  after  pushing  vant.     The  prisoner's  servant  had 

through  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  from  been  committed  on  the  same  charge, 

the  battery,  and  the  musketry  from  but  tlie  grand  jury  did  not  find  u^ 

a  party  of  soldiers,  which  had  been  bill  agsunst  him. 

sent  on  board  the  vessels  to  defend  •  In  support  of  the  prosecution  it 

them,  I  succeeded  witli  six  men,  in  appeared,  by  the  examination  of 

the  headmost  boat,  in  boarding  and  the  evidence,  that  one  evening  in 

carrying  them,  the  enemy  jumping  October  last,  the  prisoner,  on  re* 

over  one  side  as  we  entered  on  the  turning  home  to  supper,   desired 

other  I  thirteen  of  them  fell  into  the  deceased  to  get  him  some  bread 

cmr  hands :  the  second  boat,  which  and  butter  $  but  that,  not  being  sa^ 

pulled  heavy,  came  up  afterwards,  tisfied  as  to  the  quantity,    some 

and  we  succeeded  in  bringing  them  words  arose ;  and  the  deceased  ob« 

off.     Notwithstanding  Uie  heavy  serving  that  the  ghost  of  his  bro- 

fire  of  the  enemy*s  battery  of  2i»  ther  had  appeared  to  her,  and  that 

pounders,  two  men  only  received  she  had  been  informed  by  other 

any  hurt ;  one  of  them,  I  am  sorry  persons    that  tliey  had    seen  the ' 

to  add,  a  dangerous  wound,  though,  same,  he  got  up  and  laid  hold  of 

I  hope,  not  mortal.     I  have  felt  it  her,  and  shook  her  violently,  struck 

a  duty  I  owe  to  the  steady  courage  her  with  his  fist  on  the  side,  threw 

and  perseverance  of  the  master,  her  on  the  ground  and  dragged  her 

mates,  and  crew  of  the  Colpoys,  about,  and  gave  her  some  blows 

to  detail  to  your  lordship  the  cir-  with  his  hands  and  knees  on  the 

cumstances  of  this  little  enterprise,  tliighs  and  lower  part  of  her  belly. 

as  they  have  universally  shown  the  While  the  deceased  was  down  she 

same  determination  in  my  support  requested  the  witness,  who  was  a 

in  other  affairs  the  Colpoys  has  servant  of  the  prisoner,  to  assist 

been  engaged  in  since  X  have  had  her ;  but  Morgan  William;  the  son» 

the  honour  to  command  them.     I  desired  him  not  to  interfere,  for  the 

annex,  in  the  margin,  for  your  lord-  deceased  had  caused  much  mischief 

ships'  information,  the  names  of  the  in  the  family.     Soon  after  the  wo- 

captured  vessels.  man  appeared  to  be  dead,  and  was 

I  have,  &c.  lifted  into  a^chair.    Whilst  she  was 

(Signed)     Thomas  Us hee.  in  the  chair  the  prisoner  appeared 

Riy  ht  hon.  earl  S'  •  Vincem,  ^c.  to  be  in  a  distraction  of  grief,  called 

Names  of  the  captured  vessels :  her  his  dear  Pegc^y,   begged  she 

— -La  SanuBuena  Ventura,  of  two  would  spea,k  to  fern,  and  kissed 

^uns,  laden  with  fiax  and  «teel«  her  ga  the  cheek.     Some  spirits 

were 
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were  'then  pnt  into  her  mouth, 
which  the  witness  could  not  tell 
tvhethcr  she  sH';illowed  or  not,  and 
shct  was  afterwarcjs  taken  upstairs 
on  the  shoulder  of  Morgan  Wil- 
liam, the  son. 

A  boy,  fifteen  years  old,  stated 
that  the  prisoner  desired  hirn,to 
say  that  the  deceased  had  died  in 
a  fit,  if  anr  one  asked  hi?n. 

The  funeral  took  place  abom  the 
bsual  time  after  a  natural  death,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  tlic  d.iv-tinie,  and 
was  attended  by  the  friends  of  the 
deceased. 

Richard  Griffith,  esq.  the  coro- 
icr,  deposed,  that  about  ten  days 
after  the  death  an  inquest  was  de- 
manded, ajid  that  he  had  directed 
the  body  to  be  taken  np.  Upon 
examination  there  appeared  many 
marks  of  violence  on  the  thighs 
and  lower  part  ct  the  belly,  evi- 
dently made  by  an  i'f)tuse  instiu- 
ment,  and  which  he  was  convinced 
could  not  be  the  et^'ett  of  na'ural 
corruption,  nor  tlie  niarks  of  any 
previou*;  eruptive  disease :  that,  be- 
ing satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
death,  he  did  not  open  the  body- 
He  admitted,  however,  that  there 
might  he  some  c:ises  of  sudden 
death  which  could  only  be  disco- 
vered by  a  dissection  of  the  parts. 
Upon  l>eing  asked  by  the  court 
what  was  hts  belief  of  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  tlie  deceased,  he  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  she  died 
in  consequence  of  the  bruises  she 
had  received. 

Dr.  Turton,  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  said  he  was  a  physician 
residing  at  Swansea,  and  had  some- 
times seen  cases  of  sudden  death. 
Being  desired  to  give  his-opirJon 
as  to  the  probability  of  discoloura- 
dons  of  the  skin  appearing  aiter 
death,  in  a  very  cle;ur  and  scientific 
manner  he  Ti^formed  the  court,  that 
the  circulation  of  the  bloo4  t&  the 


last  effort  of  existence ;  that,  after 
the  body  is  to  outward  appe-arance 
*  dead,  circulation  mav  be  for  some 
time  going  on,  thoii^^h  in  an  im-» 
perceptible  degree ;  tiiat  while  cir- 
culation goes  on,  the  vessels  must 
be  necessarily  in  action,  and  mora 
or  less  full  of  blood ;  and  that 
'during  this  time,  even  after  the 
appearance  of  dissolution,  they  may 
be  broken  by  any  violence  or  rough 
handing,  and,  discharging  their 
contents,  occasion  discolourations 
of  the  skin.  He  likewise  observed 
that  there  were  various  internal 
disorders  and  malformations  of  the 
organ «5,  which  might  be  exasperated 
by  violi  nt  agitations  of  the  pcusions 
or  feelings  so  as  to  cause  sudden 
death ;  that  even  the  passions  them- 
selves, by  an  excess  of  exertion, 
might  prodtice  immediate  death, 
by  spasm,  rupture  of  an  artery, 
&c. ;  and  that  these  various  inter- 
nal causes  of*  sudden  death  can  only 
be  discovered  by  dissection. 

llie  ,lcamed  judge,  in  a  speech 
of  much  energy  and  eloquencoi, 
recapitulated  tne  evidence  to  the 
jury  ;  and  the  latter,  after  retiring 
a  few  moments,  brought .  in  tJielr 
verdict — Guilty  of  manslaughter. 

On  the  following  morning  the 
judge  passed  sentence  on  the  pri- 
soner in  the  following  impressiye 
address : 

"  Morgan  William,  you  are  con-: 
victed  of  manslaughter  alone,  upon 
a  charge  of  mui^der,  which  it  was 
the  express  opinion  of  the  court 
that  your  guilt  had  incurred,  if  the 
facts  in  evidence  were  believed. 
The  jnr)',  therefore,  must  either 
have  set  up  their  judgment  of  the 
law  against  ours,  or  have  mi&uil- 
derstood  the  law  as  delivered  by 
me,  or  Have  disbelieved  'the  wit- 
nesses, or  have  been  misled  by  the 
e{fc*ct  of  your  character  as  a  peace* 
aUe  suid  good»uaturedr  man.    A  a 

to 
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to  their  preference  of  their  own  law  -  racter  the  reverse  of  that  which  has 
in  direct  and  wilful  opposition  to  been  given.  Had  a  thousand  wit- 
that  of  the  court,  T  cannot  and  will  nesses  called  you  "  pcaceible  and 
not  believe  it ;  in  other  words  I  jjood  natured,'*  this  one  transaction 
must  not  believe  them  to  have  of  pride  and  revenue  would  out- 
abused  their  power  and  violated  weigh  them  iiiL  The  jury  may 
their  duty.  If  I  was  misunder«  have  tliought  you  did  not  mean 
st(X)d,  it  was  not  for  want  of  all  to  kill,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
the  efforts  in  my  power  to  impress  guilty  of  murder  ;  in  other  words, 
the  rule  and  principle  upon  their  m:ij  have  thoue;ht  you  intended 
minds  with  all  the  accuracy  and  cruelty  and  mischief  in  the  extreme 
precision  which  I  could  suimp  upon  to  this  defenceless  woman,  but  short 
them.  As  to  the  discreiHt  of  the  of  death.  If  the  fact  here  supposed 
witnesses,  it  happens  that  not  one  were  true^  the  Opinion  that  it  was 
of  them  was.  impeached  by  your-  therefore  no  murder  would  have 
self.  No  witnesses  in  my  judicial  been  false ;  and  it  was  reprobated 
experience  ever  delivered  their  tes-  by  me  with  all  tlie  energy  which, 
timonies  Witl^more  delicacy  or  cau-  armed  by  the  law,  I  could  give  to 
tion ;  one  of  them,  unsolicited,  the  opinions  I  delivered.  But  could 
marked  in  his  evidence,  that  when  tliey  believe  the'fact,  that  you  did 
you  kicked  this  woman  you  had  no  not  mean  to  kill ;  you  that  said  the 
shoes  on.  The  difference' in  effect  very  minute  before  you  made  the 
"was  trivial,  but  in  his  mind  it  oc-  first  attack,  *<  it  was  in  your  hands 
curred  as  a  feature  softening  the  to  kill  her  ?'*  Perhaps  they  believe 
outrage.  The  son  of  that  father,  you  were  not  master  of  your  own 
a  boy  to  whom  you  recommended  reason,  but  were  heated  by  passion 
a  false  account  of  the  death  in  con-  from  the  moment  of  your  first  anger 
Itdence,  apart,  and  with  him  alone,  up  to  the  very  instant  of  this  poor 
is  confirmed  by  the  woman  who  creature's  death.  Could  they  be- 
laid out  the  deceased,  and  who  re-  lieve  it  ?  Coukl  they  bc^lieve  you 
presents  that  you  tpld  the  same  heated,  when,  after  such  a  feather 
fiction  to  her-  The  evidence  of  the  of  provocation,  you  fell  tipon  a  de- 
coroner  and  surgeon,  Mr.  Grif-  fenceless  person  who  did  not  raise 
fiths,  to  the  cause  of  the  death  as  her  hand  ai^ainst  you,  beat  her 
occasioned  by  your  violence,  must  with  your  fist  upOn  the  bosom  and 
h<ive  convinced  the  jury  when  they  thighs,  kicked  lier,  and  when  she 
found  you  guilty  of  mansianghter.  was  down  pressed  your  kiiees  upon 
They  must  theiefore  have  thought  several  pans  of  her  body,  inflicting 
(with  me)  tlieeWdenceof  Dr.  Tur-  blows  and  contusions  even  upon 
ton  wasted  atid  tiirown  away.  He  her  waist  ?  Coul  l.they  believe  you 
enlightened  us  with  certain  other  were  heated,  when,  upou  her  af- 
causes  of  death,  reconcileable  to  si-  fecting  appeal  to  her  fellow- servantt 
milar  appe;irances,  but  which  had  you  commanded  him  to  de.slstfrom 
no  ground  for  th*»m  in  the  fact,  any  help  to  her  ?  Could  they  be- 
His  evidence  therefore  might  have  lieve  that  you  had  nn  deliberate  ha- 
been  sparevi  As  to  your  charac-  tred  in  yqur  mind,  when  there  is  not 
ter,  if  it  were  true,  (and  I  will  as-  one  mark  of  your  penitence  and  re- 
sume its  truth,)  it  would  prove  that  ^orse?  Your  •*  distracuon*'  was  the 
you  have  deceived  your  neighbours*  horror  of  momentary  panic,  and  it 
and  that  you  have  deserved  a  char  came  too  late.    But  it  was  followed  ^ 
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tip,  in  t  vciy  short  period,  by  the  themselves  igtiorantly  tell  tis,  that 

command  of  a  most  wicked  false-  if  it  be  not  murder  it  is  very  neat 

hoodi  in  cold  blood, tmpres.sed  upon  it,  and  is  the  most  aggravated  of 

one  of  your  servants,— a  fiilsehood  manslaughter,   which,   of  course, 

asserted  the  very  next  morning  by  would  call  upon  as  to  inflict  an 

yourself.    Hundreds  have  been  ex-  exemplary  punishment  upon  silch 

ecuted  for  murders  less  aggravated  an  oSmder.    In  truth,  it  is  a  mar* 

tnd  )ess  cruel.     It  is  the  second  in-  der ;  it  is  nothing  else.    Not  one 

ftance  in  the  county  of  Glar^organ,  feature  of  the  mitieated  crime  ap- 

since  my  judicial  mtercourse  with  pears.     It  is  at  the  best  a  depraved 

it,  (and  J  shall,  after  this  acquittal,  and   cruel   outrage,    endangering 

fear  tliat  it  will  not  be  the  last,)  of  life,  and  ending  in  the  death  for 

a  master's  tyranny  to  a  servant  end-  which  it  was  calculated ;   but  at 

tng  in  death  and  in  murder.  What-  the  worst  it  is  also,  deliberation  in 

fvermotivesofiudgmentorofcon-  cold  blood,   and   ^ith  a  decided 

science  induced  the  jury  to  deliver  purpose  to  kill ;  in!  both  of  these 

this  verdict,  it  will  be  long  felt  as  views  it  is  equally  a  murder.     Yet 

|L  deep  stain  upon  the  county,  'Uhat  hpw  to  punish  it  und.Y  its  name  of 

9Uch  guilt  as  yours  could  escape,"  manslaughter  is  a  difficulty.    We 

though  I  impute  no  blame  to  the  are  crippled,  and  yet  it  is  no  dis- 

mercy  which  I  cannot  understand*  honour  to  the  law  that  we  are,  for 

**  You  have  taught  your  son  to  it  never  supposed  that  a  case  like 

resemble  you.     l£  did  venture  to  this  could  have  the  name  of  man<- 

entreat  that  you  would  arrest  your  slaughter  stamped  upon  it  by  a 

murdering  hand  t  But  when?  After  vercfict.    We  cannot  imprison  for 

th^  yictini  had  expired.     He  had  the  ofience  to  which  your  guilt  has 

previously  fomentea  your  bitterness  been  softened  by  the  verdict,  for 

against  tnis  wretched  creature  by  more  than  one  year.     The  addi- 

lelling  that  idle  story  of  the  ghost,  tional  punishment  of  burning  in 

which  you  resented  by  killing  her.  the  hand  for  manslaughter  (pro* 

When  he  addressed  himself  to  her,  perly  understood )  was  absurd  an<{ 

supposing  her  to  be  alive,  it  was  in  cruel,  or  both.     But  In  a  case  like 

terms  of^unfeeling  insult :  "  You  this,  one  half-laments  that  it  has 

have  done  (said  he  Jmischief enough,  been  superseded.    Branded,  how« 

^o  to  bed."     God  of  mercy!  are  ever,  yoti  are  still  to  be— conscience 

servants  to  be  thus  treated  >   Is  it  will  inflict  that  penalty ;  the  ab« 

in  this  generous  island  that  we  can  horrence  of  your  character  in  everr 

hear  of  such  tyrannies  i    Had  the  feeling  heart  willpollute  your  patn 

jury  convicted  you  of  the  murder,  and  your  bed.    The  day  will  come 

not  air  your  opulence,  or  the  in-  when  this  murder,  as  I  call  it  still, 

terest  it  could  make,  would  have  (and  by  its  true  name,)  will  sit 

given  to  the  short  interval  between  heavily  upon  your  soul,  unless  the 

your  sentence  and  your  death  one  guilt  is  deeply  repented  before  that 

additional  hour.    Who  would  ima-  hour  shall  come.     The  only  nu* 

gine  that  I  am  talking  all  this  time  nishment  which  is  now  to  be  added 

of  manslaughter,  which  is,  in  its  by  the  court,  instead  of  burning  in 

legal  acceptance,   heated  passion,  the  hand,  is  fine.    As  your  fortune 

or  a  wanton  act  with  no  peril  of  is  ample,  and  as  we  are  desirous  to 

life,  but  ending,  by  accident  un-  mark  our  sense  of  your  guilt,  we 

foreseen,  in  death  ?  The  jury  would  should  make  that  fine  exem^mT*- 
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as  well  as  penal.  But  Jierp  again 
we  arc  crippled ;  for  xhe  law,  con- 
templatmg  what  is  7nansl*4Ughter» 
(not  a  case  like  yours,)  has  told 
«s  that  it  must  be  a  moderate  fine. 
Upon  5»iiat  principle  I  cinnot  ima- 
gme*  but  the  court  has  in  general 
considered  the  word  mnJerate  arf 
intending  a  nominal  fine,  and  has 
deemed  it  satisfied  in  aj;gravated 
manslaughter  by  a  shilline.  We 
have  upon  former  occasions  bro]ce  in 
upon  oiat  judicisd  habit  elsewhere^ 
and  are  willing  to  embrace  the 
odiUm  of  the  singularity.  In  your 
case  we  impose  501.  as  the  fine,  the 
moft  ample  that  was  perhaps  ever 
inflicted  upon  a  manslaughter,  but 
itill,  if  compared  with  your  guilt, 
moderate  in  our  view  of  it,  and  re- 
eoncileable  to  a  sound  exercise  of 
discretion, — ^so  moderate,  that  if  it 
was  not  for  that  word  we  should 
have  made  it  four  times  heavier. 
Your  sentence  therefor^  is,  that  you 
be  imprisoned  for  one  year  in  the 
county  gaol,  that  you  pay  501.  as 
a  fine,  and  be  imprisoned  until  that 
fine  is  paid. 

8.  About  two  o'clock  this  morning 
die  neighbourhood  of  East  Smiths 
field  was  alarmed  by  a  dreadful 
crash,  like  the  rolling  of  thunder, 
ivhcn  it  was  immediately  discovered 
that  a  stack  of  chimneys,  in  the 
centre  of  two  very  old  houses,  in 
Bock-lane,  near  the  extremity  of 
Rosemary-lane,  had  fallen  In,  car- 
eying  along  with  it  the  houses  them- 
selves, down  to  the  ground-floor, 
and  overwhelming  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  in  one  common  ruin. 
Every  assistance  ws^s  instantly  pro- 
cured^ but  not  less  than  fifteen  per- 
sons, male  apd  female,  suffered 
more  or  less.  It  is  supposed  tihat 
there  were  not  less  than  fifty  or  si:uty 
persons  within  the  w^iIls  at  the  time. 
One  woman  wa«  dug  out  oF  the 
wbbish  quite  dead;    anothor    so 


much  bruised  that  she'  has  since 
died. 

InclosuTCS  from  the  earl  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, dated  •-  \  board  the  Hiber- 
nia,  ofFUshant,  April  I*,  180^. 

rfmceoflVahs,  of  Rdchefort^ 

My  lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  tfk 
your  lordship  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  have  this  day  received  from  capt, 
lord  Cochrane,  ofhismajesty'ss^ship 
Pallas,  under  my  orders.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me,  my  lord, 
to  comment  on  the  intrepidity  and 
good  conduct  displayed  by  lord 
Cochrane,  his  ofScers  and  men,  ia 
the  execution  of  a  very  hazardous 
enterprise  in  the  Garonne;  a  river 
the  most  difficult,  perhaps,  in  its 
navigation  of  any  on  this  coast. 
The  complete  success  that  attended 
it,  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the 
vessels  of  war,  mentioned  in  the 
said  letter,  on  the  coast  of  Areas- 
sore,  bespeaks  their  merits  more 
fully  than  is  in  my  power  to  do ; 
to  which  may  be  fairly  added,  that 
nothing  can  evince  more  clearly 
the  liigh  state  of  discfpline  of  the 
crew  of  the  Pallas  tlian  ihe  huma- 
nity shown  ty  them  to  the  enemy 
in  the  conflict. 

£dw.  THORNBoaouaH* 

The  earl  of  St,  Vincent. 

PallaSf  off  ChasstroTh  April  8* 
Sir, 
Having  received  information^ 
which  nnjved  correct,  ofthesitua* 
tion  of  the  corvetwrs  in  the  river  of 
Bourdeaux,  a  little  after  darki  <nv 
the  evening  of  the  5th,  the  Pallas 
was  anchored  close  to  the  shoal  of 
Cordovan ;  .^nd  it  gives  mc  satis- 
faction to  relate,  that,  about  three 
oMock,  the  national  corvette  La 
Tapag«use,  of  14  long  IS-pounders 

and 
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and  95  men,  which  had  the  guard»,  Mr.  Tattnal,  midshipman,  .sapplied 
was  boarded,  carried,  and  cut  out,  the  place  of  those  commissioned* 
about  20  miles  above  the  shoak.  The  absence  of  lieutenant  Mapple- 
within  two  heavy  batteries,  in  spite  ton  is  to  be  regretted;  he  would 
of  all  resistance,  by  the  first-lieute*  have  gloried  tn  the  expedition  wiilt 
nant  Mr.  Haswell,  Mr.  Sutherland  the  boats,  llie  assistance  rendered 
the  master,  Messrs.  Perkins,  Craw,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  of  the  royal 
ford,  and  Thompson,  together  with  marines,  was  such  as  miglit  have 
the  quarter-masters,  and  such  of  been  expected.  Subjoined  is  a  list 
the  seamen,  the  Serjeants,  and  ma-  of  the  wounded,  together  with  the 
rines,  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  vessels  captured  and  destroyed  since 
find  place  in  the  boats.  The  tide  the  26th  ultimo, 
of  flood  ran  strong  at  day-light.  ■  Cochrane. 
La  Tapageuse  made  sail ;  a  ge-  Admiral  Thomborough. 
neral  alarm  was  given ;  a  sloop  of  Killed — None.  Wounded — S. 
war  followed,  and  an  action  con-  Vessek  taken  or  destroyed — Le 
tinued,  often  within  hail,  till,  by  Dessaix,chassemaree,taken;  L*Isle 
the  same  bravery  by  which  the  d'Aix,  ditto,  t.tken ;»  La  Pomone 
Tapageuse  was  carried,  the  sloop  brig,  taken ;  a  large  brig,  burnt ; 
of  war,  which  had  been  before  a  chasse  msiree,  wrecked, 
saved  by  the  rapidity  of  the  cur-  National  ships — La  Tapageuse^ 
rent  alone^  after  about  an  hour's  of  I  i>  guns  and  95  men,  taken ;  La 
firing  was  compelled  to  sheer  off,  Malicieuse,  of  18  guns,  wrecked  ; 
having  suffered  as  much  in  the  hull  imperial  ship,  of  24<  guns,  wrecked ; 
as  the  Tapageuse  in  the  rigging,  imperial  ship  of  22  guns,  wrecked. 
The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  [This  gazette  also  contains  a 
men  will  be  justly  appreciated,  letter  from  capt.  Brace,  of  his  ma- 
Wit  h  confidence  I  shall  now  beg  jesty's  sliip  Virginie^  K*vi>^g  i*^  de- 
leave to  recommend  them  to  the  count  of  his  having,  on  the  Mi  in- 
notice  of  the  lords  commissioners  stant,captnred  the  6pahish  schooner 
of  the  admiralty.-  It  isneiiessary  privateer  Vengador,  of  1 4"  guns  and 
to  add,  that  the  same  morning,  b2  men.] 
when  at  anchor,  waiting  for  the  jldmlra-tyqffice^  jfpnlSS. 
boats  (which,  by  the  bye,  did  not  lliis  gazette  con^n»  an  inclo- 
return  till  this  morning),  three  sure  from  admiral  Young,  of  a  let- 
ships  were  observed  bearing  down  ter  from  capt.  T.  M.  Allan,  of  the 
towards  the  Pallas,  making  many  Hind  revenue  cutter,  dated  off  Cat-- 
signals:  they  were  soon  perceived  water,  April  21.  It  states,  that  on- 
t5  be  enemies.  In  a  few  minutes  the  18th  the  cutter  fell  in  with  a 
the  anchor  was  weighed,  and,  with  French  brig  privateer  of  14  guns, 
the  remainder  of  the  oflScers  and  three  Ifeagues  N.  N.  E.  of  Scilly. 
crew,  we  chased,  drove  on  shore,  She  filed  a  broadside  and  a  volley 
and  wrecked,  one  national  2Ugun  of  musketry,  and  then  crowded  all 
ship,  one  of  22  s;uns,  and  La  Ma-  sail  to  get  off;  but,  after  a  running 
licieuse,  a  beautiful  corvette  of  18  fight  for  three  hours,  she  struck  to 
guns ;  their  masts  went  by  the  the  Hind,  and  proved  to  be  L*In- 
board,  and  they  were  involved  in  trepide,  of  St.  Maloes,  of  14  guns» 
a  sheet  of  spray.  All  in  this  ship  eight  of  which  were  in  the  nold. 
sliowed  good  zeal  for  his  majesty's  The  captain  and  two  of  the  crew 
service.     The  warrant  officers,  and  were  killed,  and  two  wounded.  The. 
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tiind  had  none  cithelr  killed  or 
Wounded.  The  privateer  had  been 
out  20  days,  and  had  (Captured  four 
vessels. 

An  indosure  from  sir  A.  Coch- 
rane contains  a  letter  from  capr. 
J.  Smyth,  of  the  Woolverine,  diiied 
January  Sl»  60  leagues  to  tlie  wind«> 
wardof  Barbadoes,and  announcing 
the  capture  of  tlie  French  schooner 
privateer  La  Petite  Con  fiance,  of 
thr^  guns  and  50  men.:  and  an- 
other from  capt.  Barker,  of  the 
Grenada  brig,  dated  off  Grenada, 
February  18,  stating  die  capture 
of  the  French  schooner  letter  of 
marque  Princess  Munit,  having 
two  4&pounders,  one  9-pounder, 
And  several  swivels,  with  52  inen. 
The  enemy  had  three  men  killed 
and  seven  wounded ;  on  board  the 
Grenada,  Mr.  Atkins,  the  master, 
'vras  wounded,  and  a  boy  killed. 
The  enemy's  guns  were  mounted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  enabb 
them  to  bear  at  the  same  time  in 
any  direction.  Captain  Barker  be- 
stows great  praise  on  Mr,  Malone, 
sub-lieutenant,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Briggs,  midshipmen,  and  a  party 
of  the  60th  regiment,  who  were 
serving  as  marines,  as  well  as  on 
the  whole  of  the  crew. 

A  letter  from  capt.  Younghus- 
band,  of  L'Heureux,  to  W.  Mars- 
den,  esq.  announces  the  capture 
of  La  Bellone  French  privateer, 
of  14  9-pounders  and  117  men; 
and  of  La  Bocume  privateer,  pf 
three  guns  and  60  men^  La  Bej- 
lone  had  on  board  8000  dollars, 
being  her  owi\er*s  share  of  a 
prise  which  they  bad  Crip-ied  into 
Cayenne. 

jldmiraUy-oJIce,  ^pril  29. 

This  gazette,  contains  a  letter 
from  cafVt^  Stockham,  of  the  Thun- 
derer, to  lord  Collingwood,  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  a  Spanish 
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schooner  privateer,  of  M  gitns  and 
67  men,  from  Bayonne.  She  had 
been  out  15  days,  and  had  captur- 
ed a  SU-ede,  a  Hanlburgher,  and  a 
Dane  ;  which  last  was  retaken  by 
rile  Thunderen 

CEREMONIAL     OF     tHE     TRIAL     O^ 
LORD    MELVILL£. 

Firtt  dayy  Tuesday ^  Apni  29* 

-  At  10,  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  came  to  the  house, 
and  in  a  short  time  took  the  chair. 
He-then  dispatched  the  scrjeant  at 
arms  to  clear  the  passages,  and 
about  half-past  10  proceeded  to 
the  bar  of  the  house ;  when  the 
members,  being  called  over  accord- 
ing to  their  counties,  proceeded  to 
Westminster  Hall.  At  37  mu 
nutes  past  10,  Mr.  Whitbl^ad  ap* 
peared,  and,  preceding  the  other 
managers  by  a  few  paces,  repaired 
to  the  hot  prepared  for  them.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Fox,  lords 
Howie k,  H,  Petty,  A  Hamilton, 
and  Robert  Spencer,  and  the^rest 
of  the  members  of  the  commons 
associated  with  him  in  conductins^ 
the  impeachment.  They  were  aU 
in  court  dresses.  As  soon  as  the 
managers  were  seated,  the  other 
meml)ers  of  the  house  Of  commons 
came  in,  according  to  the  order 
in  which  tlieir  names  had  been 
called  over;  but  took  their  seats 
indiscriminately  on  the  benches 
prepared  for  them,  on  the  right  of 
,the  hall,  looking  from  the  £rone 
which  is  placed  at  the  upper  end» 
close  to  I  he  stops  ascending  to  the 
courts  of  king's  bench  and  chance- 
ry. When  tlie  members  Jiad  been  ' 
all  seated  som^  minutes,  the  speak- 
er entered,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
chair  prcp.ired  for  him,  in  the  mid- 
dle oiUhe  front  row  of  the  bcnclTes 
of  die  coi^mons.  The  number  of 
members  present  was  near  500: 

(D)  bur 
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but  die  wli^^le  of  the  space  prepar*  sensibility  and  finoness.     His  coiv* 

ed  for  the  house. of  commons  was  duct  in  tbe  house  of  commoasy  in 

net  occupied  ;    the  gallery  hehind  the  most  trying  discussions  relative 

(lie  managers'  box  being  not  above  to  lord    MelviHe*s   conduct^  had 

one  fourth  full.     About   1 1 ,    the  previousW    established   a  general 

lords  moved  from  their  own  cham-  feeling  or  respect  for  Jus  character* 

ber  of  parliament,    the  clerks  of  which  he  sustained  very  well  bf 

parliament  first,    the    masters  of  his  becoming  deportment  this  day. 

chancery  following  them»  next  the  After  the   earlsy    the    mar(}utse% 

Serjeants,    then  the  judges ;  after  dukes,  the  abp.  of  York,  the  pri- 

them  a  herald,  and  then  the  elder  inate,and  the  lord  chancellor,  enter* 

sons  of  peers,  and  peers  minor ;  ed  in  order;  the  princes  of  the  blood 

jthen,  after  the  ushers,  the  royal  b^ing  last  in  tl^e  proce$sioii» 


Barons,  2  and  2. 
Bishops. 
Viscoufits. 
"^arls. 


Marquises.  which  was  closed  by  the  prince  of 

Dukes.  Wales.     All  the  peers  bowed  to 

Archbishops.  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  coxn* 

I^d.  Chancellor,  mons  as  they  passed  by,  and,  ad- 


In  about  five  minutes  afber  the  vancing  in  front  of  the  throne,  each 

^eaker    had  taken  his  seat,  the  peer  made  obeisance,  and  proceed* 

trocession  from  the  house  of  lords  ed  to  his  place.    All  die  peers  were 

egan    to  enter    tlie    hall.     First  habited  in  the  full  robes  of  their  re« 

jcnme  Messrs*  Rose  and  Cowper,  spective  ranks.     As  soon  as  they 

•clerks  of  the  lords ;  next,  the  mas-  w^re  seated,  silence  was  priKlaim^ 

ters  of  chancery,  then  tlie  judges,  ed,  under  pain  of  impnsoameiit» 

The  heralds  at  arms  next  appear-  by  die  serjeaut  at  arms,  who  made 

jed,  who  Were  follotved  by  the  hi-  the  foUo^inng  proclamation: 

^hops,  barons,  and  viscounts.  After  "  Oyex!  Oyez!  Oyez!  Whereas 

an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hfiur,  charges  of  high  crimes  and  misde^ 

.the    peers   of  die  degree  of  earl  mcanors  have   been  exhibited  by 

came  in,    follriw.ied   by  the  chan^  the  honourable  the  house  of  com- 

jcellor.     At  this  time  lord  Melville  mons^in  tbenameof  themselvesand 

entered  the  court  from  die  bottom  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain, 

of  the  hall,  and,  proceeding  round  against  Heiiry  lord  viscount  MeU 

4lie  counsel's  box,  took  his  place  ville ;  all  persons  concerned  are  to 

inside   the    bar,    immediately  be-  take  notice,   that  he  now  stands 

iiind  tlie  barons'  bench,  and  just  upon    his  trial ;    and   those    who 

before  Messrs.  Adam  and  Plomer,  have  any  thing  to  offer    against 

his  counsel.     His  lordship  was  in  him  may  come  forth,  in  order  to 

H  court  dress,  bottle  green,  with  make  good  the  said  charges." 

cut  steel  buttons }  be  w^is  unrobed,  Mr,  Whitbread  stated,  that  lie 

^nd  sat  with  his  face  towards  the  had;  in  the  name  of  the  house  of 

box  of  the  managers  of  the  im-  commons,   and  all  the  commons 

l>eachment.     He  displayed  a  man-  of  Great  Britain  and  Ii-eland^  ex«> 

if  compt'Sure,  and  was  particular^  hibited   articles    of   impeachment 

ly  attentive  to  die  opening  speech  against  lord  Melville ;  and  decla* 

of  Mr«  Whitbread.     In  the  box  red  that  he  was  now  ready  to  make 

allotted  to  lord  Melville's  counsel,  good  the  same. 

Mr.   Robert  Dnndas,   lord   MeU  The  lord  chancellor  hfiv^  put 

ville 's  son,  str,  exhibiting  a  very  the  question  whether  the  ch|u^$ 

digiifieJ  and  iaierc&ting  union  of  sliould  be  rciidy  Mr*  Kio^  proceed.- 
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edto  read  the  articles  of  impeach- 
menCy  whSch  occupied  40  minutes. 
Liord  Melville's  answer  was  next 
lead.  The  tenth,  or  additional 
charge*  was  read  in  like  manner, 
as  well  as  lord  Melville's  answer 
to  that  particular  charge,  and  his 
protest  against  it.  These  took  up 
about  7  minutes  more. 

The  lord  chancellor  now  ad* 
dfessed  himself  to  lord  Melville 
and  the  managers*  and  informed 
them  that  thej  were  to  address 
whatever  they  had  to  offer,  to  the 
peers,  and  not  to  the  chancellor. 
xlis  lordship  then  retired  from  the 
woolsack,  and  cook  his  seat  in  a 
chair  at  the  clerk's  uble.  His 
lordship's  seat  on  the  woolsack  was 
then  occupied  hj  the  prince  of 
Wales,  who  had  hitherto  sat  beside 
him.  On  the  left  hand  of  his  roy» 
ail  highness  were  the  dukes  of  Cla- 
Tcnce  and  Kent ;  on  the  right  the 
dnke  of  York.  The  dukes  of  Cum- 
beriand,  Cambridge,  and  Glouces* 
ter,  stood  the  greater  psut  of  the 
time,  the  seats  for  the  peers  not 
being  sufficient  to  accommodate 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
Dumber  vrho  attended. 

As  soon  as  the  chancellor  was 
seated  at  the  table,  a  pause  of  a 
few  minutes  took  place,  during 
"(Hiich  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
and  splendid  assemblage  present 
ifirere  fiUed  with  anxious  expecta- 
tion. Mr.  Whitbread  then  stood 
up,  and  addressed  the  peers,  in  one 
ot  the  most  eloquent,  nervous,  and 
sutbe  same  time  liberal  speeches 
that  ever  was  heard,  iti  support  of 
the  charges.  He  spoke  for  three 
hours  and  three  quarters ;  and  du* 
ring  ev^y  moment  of  that  long 
time  vras  beard  with  unwearied  at- 
tention by  every  o6e  present.  He 
began  at  a  (quarter  past  12,  and 
concluded  a  £eigf  minutes  befene  4, 
junidst  a  genet^  bus^  of  admins 


tion.  TThe  lord  chancellor  retunui 
ed  immediately  to  the  woolsack, 
and.  adjourned  the  court  till  next 
day,  from  the  excellent  arrange-* 
meets  adopted  by  the  lord  cham* 
berlaiit,  and  his  s:>n,  the  hon.  Mr* 
fiurrell,  who  acted  as  his  deputy^ 
the  company  got  out  with  the 
greatest  ease.  All  had  reachec) 
uieir  carriages  before  5  o'clock. 
The  duchess  of  York  was  the  only 
female  present  of  the  royal  family* 

\      MAY. 

AJmirahy'oficif  May  3. 

This  gazette  contains  two  let* 
tersfrom  capt.  Younghusband,  of 
L*heureuxitoadm.Cochrane.  The 
first  is  dated  off  Trinidad,  Jan.  15, 
and  announces  the  capture  of  ibt 
Spanish  letter  of  tnarque  Amelia^ 
of  eight  f>-pounders  and  40  men* 
with  a  valuable  cargo  of  dry  goods 
and  wine ;  and  the  Spanish  brij( 
Solidad,  from  Cadiz  to  Vera  Cruzy 
with  brandy  and  wine. — ^The  other, 
dated  off  Barbadoes,  March  10, 
states  the  capture  of  the  French 
privateer  Le  Huron,  of  18  guns 
and  130  men.  The  privateer  had 
her  capuin,  second-lieutenant,  an4 
tf  men  killed,  and  7  wounded. 

A  letter  from  capt.  Collier,  of 
the  Wodverine,  to  adm.  Cochrane, 
states,  that  he  captured  on  the  ISth 
of  March,  the  French  schooner 
La  Tremeuse,  of  3  guns  and  Q$ 
men,  ^  from  Guadaloupe.  Ano» 
ther  from  lieut.  Briany,  of  the 
Strady,  ddted  Dec.  24,  mentions 
his  having  proceeded  in  the  Brilli^ 
ant  schooiier,  with  %  launch,  to 
Pardo  Bay,  on  the  Spanish  coast# 
and  taken  a  row-boat  privateer, 
with  a  schooner  and  two  sloopf 
which  she  had  captured. 

Captain  sir  £.  Berry  writes  tQ 
the  same  admiraj,  dated  March  (Xk 
ia£DTxntng  him  of  the  xaaUue,  bf 
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tbe  Agamemnon  and  the  Heureux,  hour  the  frigate  also  followed  her 

of   La  Dame    Emouf   schooner,  example;  when  an  ofHcer  came  on 

from  Guadalouppy  of  17  guns  and  board  the  Foudroyant  with  admi* 

150  men.  ral  IJnois's  sword,  and  informed 

Lieutenant  ShacVleton,    of  the  me  that  the  «ships  which  had  sur- 

RebufF^  in  a  letter  to  sir  J.  Sau-  rendered  to  liis  majesty's  colours 

marez,  srates,that  on  the  26th  ult.  were  the  Marengo  of  80  guns, 

he  captured  La  Sorciere  French  740  men,  and  tlie  Belle  Poule,  of 

privateer,  frbm  St.  -  Maloes,  of  16  40  guns,  eighteen-pounders,    and 

guns  and  46  men.  920  men,  returning  to  France  from 

. ,  .    ,      ^       njr     r^  the  East  Indies ;  these  ships  being 

Admrahy^Jue,  May  6.  ^^  remainder  of  the  French  squa- 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  sir  John  Bor-  dron    which    had    committed    so 

lase  Warren,  bart.  and   K.  B.  much  depredation  upon  the  British 

vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  &c.  to  commerce  in  the  Eastern  world.    I 

William  Marsden,  esq.  dated  on  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating 

board  his  majesty's  ship  Fou-  the  meritorious  and  gallant  con- 

droyant,   at   sea,    the    14th  of  duct  of  captains  .sir  Harry  Neale 

March  1806.  and  William  Parker,  supported  bf 

Sir,  the  zeal  and  bravery  of  the  officers 

I  request  you  will  communicate  and  crews  of  their  respective  ships* 

to  their  lordships,  th^  at  half-past  who  claim  my  warmest  thanks  and 

three  a»  m,  on  the  13th  of  Marcli,  acknowledgments;  and  whose  ex* 

his    majesty's    ship    the  London,  ertions,    I  hope,  will  recommend 

y.hich  I  had   stationed  to   wind-  them  to  their  lordships'  particular 

ward  of  the  squadron,  having  wore,  notice  and  favour.    I  cannot,  how- 

and  made  the    signal    for    some  ever,    avoid    regretting    tliat*  the 

strange  sails,  I  directed  the  squa-  force  of  the  enemy  did  not  aflFord 

dron   to  wear  likewise    upon   the  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  other 

larboard  tack,  the  wind  being  at  ships  of  the  squadron,  who  showed 

W.  S.  VV.  and,  as  day-light  ap-  the  most  earnest  desire  to  have 

peaied,  made  the  signal  for  a  ge-  closed  with  the  enemy,  an  oppor- 

neral  chase :    soon  after^va^ds  the  tunity  of  displaying  that  valour 

London  was  observed    in   action  and  attachment  to  their  king  and 

with  a  large  sliip  and  a  frigate,  country,   which,   I  am  conAdent, 

and  continued  supporting  a  run-  they  will  be  happy  to  evince  upon 

ning  fire  with  those  ships,  which  some  future  and  more  f.ivour^le 

were  'endeavouring  to  escape,  until  occasion.     I  have  inclosed  a  list  of 

half  past  seven,  when  the  Amazon,  tlie  killed  and  wounded  on  board 

being  the  advanced  ship,  pursued  his  majesty's  ships  as  well  as  theis 

also  and  engajycd  the  frigate,  which  defects;    and   have  likewise    for» 

was    attemptmg   to    bear    away,  warded  a  particular  statement  of 

The  remainder  of  the '  squadron  the  sliips  captured^  together  with 

approached  fast  upon  the  enemy  an  account  ofthe  loss  sustained  by 

(and  the  action  having  continued  the  encmv,  being  the  most  correct 

^om  before  day-^ght  until  forty-  th  it  could    be   ascertained   from 

thi'ee  minutes  after  nine /I.  w.);  the  the  roUc  d*equipage.     Rear-adm* 

line  of  battle  ship,  bearing  the  flag  Linois  is  among  the  wounded,  as 

of  a  rear-admiral,  struck ;  and  at  Well  as  several  othir  officers. 

tiftywdiree  minutes  past  the  above  <(8igaed)  John  Boa  lass  Waa  rex. 

J.  <  .  -.  [Here 
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''Here  fellows  the  return  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  j. 

FoudroyatU%  at  ita^  March  1 3. 

A'  list  of  ships  belonging  to  the 
French  government,  captured  on 
the  13th  of  March;  1806,  by  a 
squadron  under  the  command 
of  vice-admiral  sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  hart,  and  K.  B. 
Mdreneo,   80  guns,  74-0  men, 

rear-admiral    Lim)is  %     Vrignaud, 

first*capt.  ChassetHU,  scccmd-capt. 
Belle  Poule,  40  guns,  ]8-pound- 

ers,  3^  men,  BruiU4ic,  capt. 

(Signed)        J.  B.  Warrev. 

Foudroyant^  at  tea,  March  1 4". 

A  return  of  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  board  the  Marengo  and 
Belle  Poulc,   in  the  action    on 
the  JStliof  March,  1806. 
Marengo  and  Belle  Poulc— (>.5 

killed,  and  80  wounded. 

(Signed)        J.  B.  Warren. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  F.  I...  Mait- 
land,  trauimitied  by  admiral 
lord  Gardner,  to  Wni.  Mars- 
Jen,  esq. 

Jsoin^  at  sea^  Aprii  *J3, 
My  lord, 
I  have  to  inform  you,  that  IiIs 
majesty's    ship    I^oire,    y(»sterd  ly 
cvcninj^, .  in  Lit.   V^  df»g.   30  niin. 
long.  J  2  dejr.    0  min.  captured  tlie 
Princess  of  Peace,  a  very  fine  .  e\v 
Spanish  privateer  scluK^ner,  pierc- 
ed for   J  4  guns,  though  only  car- 
rying one  l.inro  yj-pnundtr,  and 
♦J3  men  (  she  had  bocn  or.i  of  Pas^ 
Siige  five  days,  on  her  firt  cnii/.e, 
without  having  tiilcenany  thing. 
1  have  the  honour  m  h.,  &c. 

F-  X-  Maitl/.sd. 
Right  hon.  lord  Gaidntr,  &c. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  captain  G.  R. 
Colliery  cominjinder  oi  his  ma- 


jesty's ship  the  Minerva,  to  Wm. 

Marsden,  ev\^    dated   off  Cape 

Ilnistcrre,  April  26. 

Mirurvay  off  Cope  Finuterrct 
jipnl  26.  • 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  waiting  in  Finisterre  bay  for 
moderate  weather,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  his  majesty's  gun-brig  Con- 
flict, lieutenant  J.  B.  Batt,  to  cut 
cut  some  sxhall  craft  lying  under 
die  town,  a  French  privateer,  lug- 
ger rounded  the  cape,  and  imme-^ 
diately  wore,  and  stood  to  sea. 
At  eleven  P.  ^L»  after  a  cha^e  of 
near  60  miles,  she  was  boarded  by 
lieutenant  Batt,  r4nd  proved  to  be 
the  French  lugger  Finisterre,  of  14 
guns  and  52  men,  commanded  by 
Mons.  Michael  Deure;  had  left 
Coranna  that  morning,  had  made 
no  capture,  and  intended  cruising 
olF  Op(trto  for  British  convoys.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  stating  the 
very  active  conduct  of  lieutenant 
Batt,  of  the  Conflict,  to  whom  I 
feel  principally  indebted  for  the 
capture  of  the  privateer. 

I  luve  the  honour  to  be,  ^c.     • 

G.  Jl.  COLLIFR. 

7.  Yesterday  an  overland  dispatch 
was  received  at  the  India  Houf^, 
bringing  intellvgence  down  to  the 
latter  end  of  December.  It  docs 
not  apjieiir  that  there  was  any  ap- 
prehension of  the  tranqniUity  of 
Ljdia  being  soon  disturbe.1,  either 
by  Sciiidia  or  Holkiir,  The  fol- 
lowing comprise  the  most  mater 
rial  intelligence  brt^uglit  by  the 
letters ;— » 

"  We  have  j::*;:  heard  hv  a  dis- 
patch  which  sir  Edward  Peilaw 
h:is  received  from  admiral  Trou- 
biidge,  at  Penang,  dated  the  oth ' 
inst.  that  the  Cambrian  arrived 
there  the  day  before^  having  left 
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*t  Whainpoo  the  ships  mentioned  They  vere  attttcked  by  the  La- 
te the  inclosed  11^,  tLz.  drones,  and,  after  a  stent  resist- 
"Scaleby.  ance,  taken  prisoners,  and  plun* 
«  David  Scott,  William,  Ard;i-  dered.  They  were  then  confined 
«or,  Loujee,  Elizabeth,  Gayjaya,  in  prison,  until  the  freebooters 
Minerra,  Corni^'ailis.,  Eugenia,  and  should  have  an  opportantty  of 
Castlereagh,    for  Bombay.    And  making  proposals  for  their  ransom. 

Orient,  Lk  Pair,  Alexander,  and  *      ,     ,           /•  ,    «^ , 

Udney,  for  Calcutta.  Another  letter  of  the  25th  sutes : 

**  By  the  Cambrian,  the  admirM  "  We  are  sorry  to  inform  you  of 

has  intelligence  that  capt.  Wood,  several  very  valuable  captures  hav- 

of  the  Phaeton,  ^vas  very  much  ing  been  made  in  the  bay  by  the 

alarmed  for  the  safetv  of  the  En-  Bellona  and  Henrietta,  almost  on 

glish  supercargoes  (aoout  thirty),  the  cruizing  ground  of  the  Bsyche, 

^vho  had  all  \eh  Mocoa  the  31st  of  Dasher,  and  St.  Fiorenzo;  tlie  for- 

October,  for  Canton,  and  at  the  mer    has    taken    the   Princess  of 

date  of  his  letter  *he  had  no  ac-  Whales,  from  the  coast  of  Sumatrat 

counts  of  them :  it  ^'as  supposed  for   Bengal ;     and  the    MelviUe» 

that  the  Ladrones,wh«  are  in  great  from   Calcutta,  to  Mascat;   and 

force,  had  intercepted  and  stopped  the  latter,  the  Waldegrave,  from 

them  ;    they    had   the   Phaeton's  China  ;  Commerce,  from  the  West 

launch  to  convey  them,  with  a  car-  Coast;    the  Phoenix  and   Robust,^ 

ronade  and  16  men ;  and  captain  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay.*' 

Wood  had  dispatched  the  Hairier  The  Coutts, Cumberland, Hope, 

brigy  as  far  as  she  could  procevd  Easter,  and  Harley,  sailed  from 

up  the  Inner  Passage,  to  their  as-  Malaeca,'  for  China,  on  the  15th 

ststance."  of  October  under  convoy  of  the 

**Deeemhfr  25.  Blenheim  man  of  war. 

"TheLadrones  are  getting  un-  The   Aplin  joined  one  of  the 

commonly  bold  5  they  attacked  rhe  above  ships,  supposed  the  former. 

Harrier  briji^,   which  sailed  a  few  The  Cullodcn,  Albion,and  8cep- 

days  ago  by  order  of  captain  Wood,  tre,  men  of  war,  and  tlie  Seaflower 

of  the  Phaeton,  in  quest  of  the  brig,  were  cruizing  off  Ceylon  on 

launch  with  the  supercargoes  on  the  17th  of  December, 

board,  and  received  such  a  drub-  I'^e  Devaynes,  from  Madras  td 

bing,  as  it  is  hoped  will  keep  their  London,  put  into  Penang,  refitted, 

comrades  in  check  for  some  time  and  sailed  again ;  date  not  men- 

to    come.     As   they   endeavour-  tioncd,  but  supposed  in  November. 
td  to  force  tlieir  way  on  board 

in  great  numbers,  they  were  most  AdmraUy-offiee,  Mry  10. 

^porously  opposed  by  the  crew,  ^      ,           ^         ,          _    ^ 

who  soon  laid  thirty  dead   upon  Copy  of  a  letter  from  tlxe  carl  of 

the  deck,    and  took  scf  eral  pri-  ^^  Vincent,  K.  B.  admiral  and 

scners."  commander  in  chief,  &c.  to  W. 

We  are  happy  in  being  enabled  Marsden,  eso.,  dated  Hibcmia, 

to  state,   that  accounts  of  a  still  ^K  Ushant,  May  S. 

later    date    have    been    received,  Sir, 

which  mention  that  the  snpercar-  I  this  day  received  the  inclosed 

goes,  who  it  was  feared  had  been  copv  of  a  letter  from  licut.  Usher 

murdered,   have  not  so  s'iftred.  oftne  Colpoyshixmi  brig,  contain- 
ing 
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Itig  his  account  of  the  catptnring 
two  chasse  inar6is  m  the  river 
Doniilan. 

I  am,  Sec* 

St,  ViNCfiNT. 

Caffeys,  hired  Irlg^  off th§ 
Gienanty  April  25. 
M7  lord, 

1  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
your  lordship,  that  on  the  19th 
inst-  standing  along  shore  between 
theGlenans  and  Isle  Groer,'with  the 
Attack  in  company,!  perceived  two 
thassc  ma: €35  at  anchor  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  Donillan,  and 
vliich,  upon  our  approach,  quie- 
ted their  anchorage,  and  ran  up 
ttit  river.  Finding  it  heocsstiry  to 
silence  a  two-gun-  b.ittery  before 
the  boats  couid  get  to  them,  I 
landed  witli  twelve  men  from  each 
brig,  and  after  a  short  skirmish 
got  possession  of,  and  nailed  up, 
the  puns  (12-pouudors) ;  I  after- 
Tvaras  brought  the  vessels  down 
the  river,  and  destroyed  the  signal 
post  of  Donillan.  I  am  happy  to 
acquaint  your  lord&hip  chat  the 
only  damage  we  sustained  was 
tome  of  our  stmding  running  rig- 
eing  and  sails  cut. — I  have  to  ac- 
Knowledge  the  support  I  received 
from  lieut.  Swaine  by  his  well  di- 
rected  fire  upon  the  enemy's  guns 
durmg  the  time  we  were  recon- 
noitring the  river  and  beitch,  I 
feel  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Wood, 
assistant  surgeon  of  tlie  Growler, 
who  volunteered  his  services,  and 
attended  the  party  that  landed. 
I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

T.  Usher. 

Names  of  the  captured  vessels—* 
Vincent  Gabiiel,  and  Marie  Fran% 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  Michael  No- 
TeUai»  ^omomadier  of  the  Feli^ 


city,  private  ship  of  war,  to  W& 

Marsden  esq.    dated  Gibraltar* 

March  1. 
Sir, 

I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
during  my  last  cruise  to  the  west- 
iKiird,  I  made  the  following  cap* 
turesy  viz.— .The  French  privateer 
Jesefine  of  one  18-pounder  and  t^*o 
9-poonder  carronsidcs,  and  37  men : 
two  Spanish  gun- boats,  Nos^  12 
and  \Sy  commanded  by  lieutenants 
of  the  navy,  mounting  each  one 
24-pounder,  one  36>pounder  car* 
;ronade,  and  two  swivels,  and  4.1 
men  \  and  his  m;ije2>ty's  late  lug* 
ger  Experiment*  mounting  four  4- 
poundcrs,  and  manne4  with  30 
men. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c« 

his 

Michael  X  Novella. 

Mark. 

12.  About  nine  o'clock  on  Sa« 
turday  night,  an  alarming  fire 
broke  out  in  Bear-alley,  rleet- 
market,  at  the  house  of  Mr  Step- 
toe,  a  butcher,  who  has  likewise  a 
shop  in  the  market.  The  accident 
happened  in  consequence  of  a  maicU 
servant  imprudently  leaving  the 
candle  with  the  children  after  she 
had  put  them  to  bed;  which  prac- 
tice is,unfortunately,  too  prevalent. 
The  girl  went  out  for  some  porter, 
and  on  her  return  fbifnd  tlnit  die 
flames  had  not  only  consamed  the 
bed-curtains,  but  had  reached  the 
bed-room  door;  she  made  evcrr 
efibrt  to  gain  admission,  but  fincU 
ing  it  impracticable,  immediately^ 

fave  the  alarm,  when  every  one 
ecame  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
the  children.  All  endeavours,how- 
ever,  to  save  them  unfortunate- 
ly proved  fruitless,  and  tlie  chil- 
dren, three  of  them,  the  eldest 
eleven  years  of  age,  were  burnt  ta 
death,  A  fourth  child,  an  infant 
ef  i\iAC  9K>nths.old»  was  preserved 
'  (D  4)  by 
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by  the  mother,  \rho  ran  up  from  The  notice  affixed  in  the  streets  of 

the  market  and  saved  her  child's  Chesterfield»    against    committing 

life  at  the  imminent  risk  of  her  such  offences,  ought  ^o  have  deter^ 

own.   The  appearance  of  the  fire  at  red  youj  but  nothing  could  arrest 

the  earlyr  part  of  its  cveer  was  your  guilty   progress,    and  your 

extremely  awful,  and  seemed  to  crime  has  been  established  beyon4 

threatfsn  the  adjoining  houses  with  a  doubt.     Your  conduct  has  beeii 

destruction  $   but  from  the  timely  much  aggravated,  Isaac  Alexan* 

assistance  of  the  firemen,  who  ex-  der  Cowen,  and  Jamcfs  De  Young, 

erted    themselves  in  a  becoming  by  the  affidavits  produced  in  miti- 

manncr,  it  soon  began  to  lose  its  gation  of  punisnraent,    in  which 

alarming  aspect.     The  houses  on  you  have  ventured  to  swear  what 

each  side  were  much  dnmaged,par»>  we  must  consider  to  be    entirely 

ticularlv  Mr,  Lincs*s,  who  has  lost  false,  because  it  is  utterly  incon* 

a  oonfiiderable  quantity  of  his  fur-  sistent  with  the  verdict  of  the  jury^ 

niture.     Parties  of  the  3d  London,  Your  offence  approaches  nearer  to 

and  other  volunteers,  attended  with  high  treason  than  any  other  in  the 

tiic  greatest  promptitude,  and  were  list  of  crimes ;  inasmuch  as  it  snp« 

extremely  useful  to  the  distressed  plies  the  enemy   with    the   most 

inhabitants,  useful    engines    of  war,   I  mean» 

men,  and  prevents  us  from  freeing 
COURT  cTfkihg's  bf.nch,  oiir  countrymen  from  slavery,  by- 
May  12,  making  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
^j    tj,.          r         >,        f     ^  ^^c  are  sorry  to  sec  in  you,  T.  WiU 
T/^Km^  V.  Isaac  Alexander  Convent  jon,  that  tlie  love  of  money  has 
Jawes    de    Toung,    aud    Thomas  gained    so   great    an    a«cen4ancy 
(Vtldon,  ^y^j.  y^jyj.  Yrnnd^  as  to  lead  you  tg 
These  persons  had  been  found  forsake  the   interests  of  your  own 
guilty     during    the     sitting     af-  country ;  and  that  it  should  lead 
ter  last  term,  of  assisting  in  the  you  Cowen  and  I>e  Younij  to  be 
escape  of  two  French  prisoners. —  ungrateful    to     tliat    government 
They  were  now  broueht  up  to  re-  which  affords  you  protection.   This 
ceive  sentence,  which  Mr.  Justice  court,  taking  into  its  consideration 
Grose  pronounced  nearly  as  fol-  every  ci»^cumstance  of  aggravation 
lows :  and  mitigation,  orders^  that  you  do 
"  You  are  all  of  you  convicted  of  all,'  and  each  of  yoUr  be  imprison, 
offences  so  similar,  that  the  same  ed  in  his  majesty's  gaol  of  New-, 
observations,  and  the  same  punish-  gate  for  two  years,  and  then -be 
ment,  will  apply  to  each  of  you.  discharged.'* 
You,  Thomas  Wildon,  were  cour  13.  A  most  daring  attempt  wa$ 
ricted  of  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  on   Sunday  made  to  break  open 
escape  of  two   prisoners   of   w^r  tlie  shop  of  Mr,  Priestman,  jeweller' 
from  Chesterfield  ;  and  you,  Isaac  an4  silvcrsmitli,  in  PrincesS-street, 
Alexander  Cowen,  and  James  de  So7io.      Mr.    Priestman  and  the 
Young,  of  endeavouring  to  facili^  whole  of  his  family  left  the  house 
tate  the  departure  of  the  same  per-  to  go  ^  little  way   out  of  town. 
5ons  to  their  own  country.     The  From  two  o'clock  in  the  afoemoon 
evidence  produced  at  the  trial,  and  till  eight  in  the  evening  a  number 
jthc  facts  then  proved,  fully  war-  of  men    were    observed    by    the 
ranted   the  verdict  of  the  jury,  neigbbpurs  lurking  about  the  shpp^ 
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door,  and  endeavouring  to  break 
it  open;  but  die  door  was  so  pnv 
p^rlf  secured  that  all  their  exer- 
tions were  baffled.  Information 
was  at  length  sent  to  the  public- 
pffice,  in  Bow.street»  when  Blacks 
man.  Lavender,  and  Leigh,  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  robbers.  A  little 
before  nine  o'clock  they  found  the 
shop  surrounded  by  five  notorious 
housebreakers.  The  villains  made 
a  desperate  resistance  to  the  officers 
taking  them  into  custody;  but 
they  at  length  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing Edward  Egerton,  John  Clc- 
mence,  and  Thomas  Whitdeld,  tl;rce 
well-known  characters.  Yesterday 
they  were  brought  to  Bow-street, 
an  J  underwent  an  examination  be- 
fore James  Read,  «sq.  The  offi- 
cers produced  a  bottle  of  phospho- 
rus and  matches,  which  they  found 
trpon-  Clemcnce ;  likewise,  two  iron 
f:rows  and  a  number  of  pick-lock 
keys  found  near  the  prisoners. 
They  yve^-e  committed  for  fuitlier 
examination. 

JVh'iUhall,  May  15. 

A  dispatch  has  been  received  at 
the  India  Houte  from  Sir  G^  H. 
B-arloWy  bart.  dated  Illahabad, 
December,  4,  18(J3,  of  which  the 
following  IS  an  extraci ; 

••  I  have  now  the  honpus  to  in- 
form your  hi^nourablc  court,  that 
on  the  22d  ult^  a  deHaitive  treaty 
was  poncluded  between  the  right 
lion,  lord  Lake,  and  the  pjenipa- 
(entrary  agent  of  powlut  How  Scin- 
diab,  upon  terms  which  appear  to 
sne  to  be  calculated  to  establish  the 
It^latioas  of  amity  and  concord  b^ 
tween  the  two  states,  upon  the 
most  secure  and  permanent  foun- 
dation.— Your  honourable  court 
will  also  have  the  satisfaction  to 
i>e  apprised  of  the  expectation 
which  I  confidently  entertain  oi  a 
SDcedy  ttid  favourable  termioatioa 


of  hostilities  with  Juswunt  Row 
Holkar,  and  of  the  consequent 
important  reduction  in  tlie  mili- 
tary charges  of  tlie  several  presi- 
dencies inseparable  from  a  state  of 
war. — I  have  the  satisfaction  to  in* 
form  your  honourable  court,  that 
perfect  tranquillity  prevails  m  eveiy 
quarter  of  the  company's  domini* 
ons ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
probability  of  any  occurrence  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  disturb  it,  or 
to  impair  the  fund.in:ient;il  sources 
of  the  British  power  and  prosperkr 
ty   in  India." 

Dispatches  have  been  also  le^ 
ceived  from  sir  G.  H  Barlow^ 
dated  lUahibiid,  December  21*, 
from  which  ii  appears,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Scindiiili,  and  the  confident 
expecta  ion  of  a  peace  with  Hol- 
kar,  orders  had  been  issued  for 
the  return  of  the  troops  belonging 
to  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  within  the  limits  of  those 
governments  respectively,  where 
tliey  were  to  be  distributDd  in  can- 
tonments,  and  placed  on  a  peace 
establishment.  . 

j1d::uralty-f.j^c€,  ATtiy  17. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  vice-admiral 
lord  C'jll'nj^woo^l,  commander  in 
chief  rif  his  majesty's  ships  and 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
William  Marsden,  esq.,  dated  on 
boiird  his  majesty's  bhip  Quccd, 
off  Cadiz,  the  i9th  oi^C^W  1806. 

ir, 
I  h  ive  the  siitisfaction  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty,  that  his  maj(?sty's 
slu|:  the  Renommjc?,  cuplain  sir 
Thomas  Livingstone  (one  of  the 
ships  stationed  off  Carthciqcna  for 
the  purpose  of  watch  ingtlie  enemy** 
squadron),  on  the  4th  m^iiit  cap^ 
tured  the  Spanish  brig  of  war  the 
Vigilante ;  for  the  particulars  of 

^hicl^ 
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^ffhich  I  refer  you,  sir,  tx>  the  in* 
closed  copy  of  captain  air  Thomas 
Livingstone's  letter. 
I  am,  &c. 

COLLIKGWOOn. 

His  majesty's  ship  Renftmrnefi 
at  anchor^  Eurofa  Pmntf 
IV.N.JV.    one    mi/e,    5th 

^  ^/ri/1806. 

My  lord, 

I  informed  your  lordship  by  the 
Nautilus,  that  on  the  Sd  inst.  two 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate 
and  brig,  came  out  of  the  port  of 
Carthapena,  having  under  their 
protection  a  few  small  coasters,  and 
that  the  ships  of  the  line  and  fri* 
gate  chased  us  to  the  southward^ 
^hile  the  brig  and  convoy  steered 
along  shore  to  the  westward,  the 
•'Wind  being  north-easterly. 

Findine  that  the  Rcnommee  had 
left  the  Spanish  ships  a  ereat  di« 
stance  astern,  I  made  sail  as  scon 
as  it  wks  dark  for  Cape  de  Gatte, 
in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  the  brig; 
and  in  this  I  was  not  disappointed, 
for  at  two  a,  m.  en  the  4th  inst. 
ve  saw  the  brig  anchor  under  Fort 
Calleteres,  distant  from  it  about 
two  cables*  length. 

I  was  prevented  by  baffling 
winds  from  getting  up  to  her  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour;  but 
when  we  did  get  up,  her  fire  was 
voon  silenced,  and  she  was  in  our 
possession  at  half  past  three;  the 
^tteries  on  the  snore  began  to 
fire,  as  soon  as  vre  were  within 
teach,  and  continued  doing  it  till 
we  were  out  of  their  range.  There 
t^erc  two  gun-boats  with  the  brig 
that  fired  a.  few  shot  at  first ;  but 
they  soon  ceased,  and  I  believe 
ran  on  the  beach.  The  |>rig  was 
hi  the  act  of  warping  on  shoi(e 
when  we  commenced  firing;  but 
fortunately  we  cut  the  warp,  and 
fliereby  pievHited .  ber  getting  on 


shore..  I  am  happy  to  say  in  this 
afikir  we  sustained  little  or  no  da& 
mage,  and  had  only  two  inea 
wounded. 

The  brig  proved  to  be  the  Viri* 
lante,  belonging  to  his  cathraio 
majesty^  commanded  by  tenien^ 
to  de  navio  Don  Joseph  Julian^ 
mounting  18  guns,  viz.  twelve  12* 
pounders,  long  gtms,  and  six  24*> 
pounders,  shorter,  with  a  crew  of 
109  men,  and  is  well  calculated 
for  his  majesty's  sicrvice. 

She  had  one  man  killed  and  three 
wounded  in  the  fray;  her  naam^ 
mast  went  overboard  soon  after  we 
took  possession  ;  an^  the  foremast 
was  nearly  sharine'the  same  fate« 
I  therefore  took  ner  in  tow,  and 
bore  up  for  this  anchorage,  where 
I  arrived  this  day ;  and  was  the 
more  induced  to  take  this  measure, 
as  upon  our  appearance  off  Cape 
de  Gatte,  all  the  beacons  towards 
Carthagena  were  fired,  and  I  did 
not  know  how  near  the  ships  which 
had  chased  us  the  day  before  might 
be :  I  hope,  therefore  your  lordsnip 
will  approve  of  mj  havinp  so  done. 

I  have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  my  officers  and  crew  on  thi* 
occasion;  their  steady  and  well« 
directed  fire  did  them  great  credit^ 

As  soon  as  the  prisoners  ar« 
landed,  2cc.  I  shall  return  to  mj 
station. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

ThOS.  LlVlMGSTOKS. 

To  the  right  hon.  lord 
Collingwood,  &c, 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  com^iodore 

.   sir  Home  Popham  to  Willian^ 

Mar$den,  esq.  dated  on  board  his 

majesty's  ship  Diadem,  Table 

Bay,  March  4, 1806. 

Sir, 

I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  inform  my  lords  commissioner 
St\^,  admira^t^f  ^  at^nin?  ^lia 

ii^omiag 
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tnorning    a  ship  was  dltcavuni  determiiiation  being  manifested  to 

coming  from  the  southward  under  try  the  speed  of  the  animals*  and 

ft  press  of  sail>  and,  soon  after^  two  the  skill  of  the  dnVets,  a  race  was 

more ;  one  of  which  the  station  on  the  consequence.    Thef  proceeded 

the  Lion  Rump  reported  to  be  of  on  nearly  equal  terms  until  they 

the  Ime,  and  an  enemy's  ship;  dpott  reached  £wel»  where,  on  tumrnj^ 

which  I  directed  the  Dtomede  and  a  corner,  Mr.  Buxton's  phaeton 

Leda  to  slip,  and  keep  on  the  edge  was  upset^  and  he  and  his  compa* 

of  the  south-easter,  wnich  had  par*  nion,  Mr.  Hugh  Atkins,  a  Russia 

cially  set  in  on  the  east  side  of  the  broker,  were  thrown  from  their 

bay*  seats  in  the  carriage  with  such  tio- 

•  At  eleren   the  headmost  ship  lence,  diat  each  gentleman,  singu- 

hoisted  French  colours,  and  stooa  lar  as  it  is,  had  a  thigh  broken,  and 

lowMds  the  Diadem ;  and  by  this  diree  ribs. 
time  1  was  satisfied,  from  the  ju^ 

dicious  manontvres  of  the  ships  in  ^AfciHO  aoiiBar. 

the  offing,  that  they  could  be  no  ^8.  Last  Wednesday  night,  ^bont 

€>ther,  than  die  Raisonnable  and  ft  quarter  past  ten,  the  long  coach 

Narcissus.  which  conreys  passengers  from  the 

At  twelve  the  French  frinite  Mail-coach  Office,  Dawson-street^ 

passed  within  hail  of  the  Diackm,  Dublin,  to  the  packets  at  the  ^« 

when  we  changed  our  colours  from  geon-house,  was  stopped  by  ten  or 

Dutch  to   English,  and  directed  more  persons,  armed  with  blunder**. 

her  to  strike;  which  she  very  pro-  busses,  pistols,  and  swords,  at  the 

perly  did  in:mediately»  and  I  sent  other  side  of  the  Canal  Bridge,  near 

the  hon.  captain  Percy,,  who  was  a  lime^kiln  at  the  Low  Ground, 

serving  with  me  as  a  volunteer,  to  who  robbed  all  the  passengers,  about 

^ke  possession  of  her.  She  proved  seven  or  eight.  The  villams  obliged 

to  be  La  Volontaire;   is  nearly  the  passengers  to  come  from  the 

1100  tons,  and  mounts  46  guns,  carriage,  and  rifled  them  as  they 

with  a  complement  of  360  men  on  came  out,  commanding^  them  to 

board.  turn  their  faces  to  a  wau  that  was 

I  cicoigratulate   their   lordships  near,  immediately  after  plundering 

that,  by  this  capture,  detachments  them,  that  they  should  not  have  an 

of  the  queen's  and  .^h  re^ments,  opportunity  of  observing  their  per« 

consisting  of  217  men,  wno  were  sons.  Lord  Cahir  and  Mr.  George 

taken  in  two  transports  in  the  Bay  Latouche  were  two  of  the  passen- 

of  Biscay,  are  restored  to  his  ma-  gers :  from  his  lordship  they  took^ 

jesty's  service.  about  400/.  and  it  is  said70G:ui« 

I%ave  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  neas  from  Mr.  Latouche.    lliey 

Home  Popham.  robbed  the  other  passengers  of  mo* 

ney,  and  also  carried  offsome  light 

34.  An  unfortunate  accident  has  packages  from  them.   A  small  bor> 

happened  to  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  which  contained  some  of  their  arti« 

the  celebrated  charioteer,  on  his  cles,  was  found  next  morning  at 

return  from  Epsom  to  London,  the  commons  of  Kilmainham,  toi 

Mr.  Buxton  iri  hrs  phaeton,  drawn  which  place  it  is  supposed  they  re« 

by  four  horses,  overtook  a  friend  in  tired  after  the  robbery  to  divide 

9:  barouche  drawn  by  the  same  the  spoil. 

anmber  of  horses  $  and  a  mutual  29*  This   day  sefen  waggont 

lu4ded 
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loaded  with  casks  of  specie  arrived 
at  the  B^mk  of  England,  und^  the 
escort  of.  sl  party  of  light  hors^» 
^he  casks  contain  the  400,000/.  in 
aollarsy  sent  some  time  since  £rom 
the .  Bank  to  Hanover,  and  which 
was  luckily  TOt  away  before  th^ 
Prussians  took  possession  of  that 
place. 

JUNE. 

DREADFUL  FIRE. 

5.  At  half  past  three  o'clock  this 
morning,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out 
at  the  celebrated  hotel  in  Chandos- 
street,  Govent-^arden,  called  the 
}Cey.  It  is  said  to  have  broken 
out  in  the  first  floor,  and  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the,bed-curtains 
taking  fire  in  a  room  where  the 
candle  had  been  left  too  close  to 
the  ted.  Those  who  were  ever 
within  the  hotel  know  how  many 
rooms  were  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  sleeping.  Indeed  the 
whole  house  was  nearly  composed 
of  bed-rooms.  It  was  most  su-, 
perbly  furnished — every  tiling  that 
expense  could  supply  in  the  fur- 
nishing  of  bed-rooms  was  to  be 
found  in  it — the  drapery  of  the 
beds  all  festooned  and  constructed 
d  TEgyptieane — the  hanging  of 
the  wmdow-curtains,  die  elegance^ 
of  tlie  other  furniture,  the  largeness 
of  the  glasses,  the  quantity  ofplate, 
every  thing  was  cidculatcd  to  daz- 
zle the  eye,  as  well  as  to  enchant 
the  senses.  In  a  house  so  full  of 
such  furniture,  our  readers  will 
judge  how  rapid  and  devouring 
must  be  the  progress  of  a  fire. 
Ill  a  short  time  the  flames  caught 
every  part  of  the  lower  roonjs. 
To  save  the  fu^Tiiture  was  found 
to  be  impossible — little  or  none 
was  saved — To  save  tlie  lives  -of 
the  temporary  inhabitants  of  tlie 
hpiel,  was  all  (hat  cquld  be  done, 


and  that,  we  lament  to  say,  was 
not  entirely  effected.  There  wer« 
about  60  persons  in  the  house,  an 
equal  number,  as  our  readers  may 
conjecture,  of  ladies  and  gentle* 
men.  On  the  first  alarm  of  fire» 
ihs  apartments,  most  of  which  ' 
were  locked  inside,  were  forced. 
Some  of  the  persons  had  just  re* 
tired  to  bedi-^Judge  of  their  con- 
sternation to  be  awakened  by  men 
forcing  the  doors.  If  upon  such 
^  subject  any  levity  coiud  be  in* 
dulged,  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  some  curious  scenes  took  places  • 
AH  jumped  out  of  bed>  and,  with* 
out  waiting,  to  dress  themselves^ 
attempted  to  hurry  out  of  the 
house,  The  rooms  are  so  many» 
that  some,  instead  of  going  down 
stairs,  got  into  the  other  bed* 
rooms.  Few  of  the  ladies  or 
gentlemen  had  time  to  get  on  their 
clothes,  but  ran  into  the  streets 
nearly  naked.  The  houses  in  the 
neigh bouihood  were  open  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  we  may  guess 
the  confusion  which  some  would 
fee]  in  being  obliged  to  siend  home 
for  fre,sh  clothes. 

The  engines  arrived  in  good 
time,  and  were  well  played ;  but 
tlie  fire  had  reached  such  a  hei,i^ht 
that  k  could  not  be  stopped  till  it 
had  cpnsumed  die  whole  of  the  ipr 
side,  leaving  nothing  but  the  l^are 
walls  standtn^.-rt-One  gentleman, 
beyond  the  middle  age,  w;is  burn* 
ed  to  death.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
made  his  escape,  but  that  heiwvent 
back  to  tetch  away  his  partner, 
when,  surrounded  and  caught  by 
the  flames,  he  •  was  unabk  tQ  re- 
turn^ 

TRIAL    OF    LORD    MELVILLE. 

12.  This4ay,  t'.;;scventcent]i  of 
the  trial,  as  soon  as  the  lord  chuii- 
cellor  had. taken,  his  seat  at  tlie  ta- 
%iiie  B^ttl^e  folloM^'ing, question 

to 
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to  the  junior  baron  s— -"  Charles,  mlrahy,  copies  of  two  '"letters  Te* 
lord  Granard)  how  say  vout  is  cetved  from  captain  Ross,  of  his 
Henry  lord  viscount  Melville  gnil*.  majesty's  siiip  Pique:  the  brigs 
ty  or  not  guilty  of  the  first  article  appear  very  well  adapted  for  hit 
ctf  charge  exhibited  against  him  by  majesty's  sftrtce,  and  not  more 
the  commons  of  the  united  ktn^«  than  nine  months  old:  if  found 
dom  ?*'  Upon  which  lord  Granard  adequate  thereto  by  the  officers  of 
rose,  and,  laying  his  right  hand  the  yard,  I  shaH  direct  them:*  to 
upon  his  breast,  evclnimed,  **  Not  be  purchased,  and  intend  giving 
guilty,  upon  my  honour."— The  lient.  Ward  the  command  of  one» 
«ame  question  was  then  put  to  the  as  a  commander,  till  the  pleasure 
remainder  of  the  peers,  according  of  their  lordships  is  known,  who,  I 
IQ  their  respective  ranks;  arid  aiw  am  sure,  will  highly  approve  of 
ter  the  question  had  been  repeated  his  conduct  in  boarding  and  ear- 
by  the  chancellor  upwards  of  1300  rying  the  armed  schooner  Santa 
tiines,  the  guilties  and  the  not  guil-  Clara,  and  it  will  hi  some  decree 
lies  stocd  as  follows.  •  •  alleviate  the  very  severe  wouna  he 
Guilty.  Not  guihy.  Majw*.  has     received     in    boarding    the 

First  charge . .  15 1*20 ....  105  French  brig  of  war. 

Second 54 81 ....  27  I  am,  &c. 

Third   52....   83 81  (Signed)      J.  R,  Dacres^ 

Fourth..  ..None.  .♦.  125.. ..   —  ■       « 

Fifth     S. ...  181 128  Nis  majesty's  shit  Pique,  of 

Sixth     47 88. ...    36  Ocoa  bay,  March  17. 

Seventh    ....  50 ... .   85 ... .   SS  Sir, 

Eighth 14.. ..121.. ..107        I  have  the  honour  to  inform  youi 

Ninth    14. ...  121 107  that  lieutenant  Ward  of  his  majes- 

Tenth   H  ....  121 ....  1 10  tv's  ship  ur.der  my  command,  in 

The  dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  the  rig,  assisted  by  Mr.  Eveleigh 

and  Cambridge,  and  the  duke  of  (midshipman)  in  the  yawl,  most 

Gloucester,    gencrilly  voted  Not  gallantly  boarded  and  succeeded  in 

guilty;  and  the  dukes  of  Clarence,  capturing,  after  a  very  smart  re- 

Kent,*and  Sussex,  genernlly  Guilty,  srstance,  (and  without  loss  on  our 

except  on  the   4wi  article^    The  side,)  the  Spanish  armed  schooner 

lord  chancellor,  and  lords  £llen«  Santa  Clara,  of  one  nine-peunder^ 

borough  and  Sidmouth,  generally  and  28  men,  completely  equipped 

voted  with  the  dukes  of  Clarence,  for  \^*ar.  , 

Kent  and  Sussex.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c; 

y  C.  B.  H.  Ross. 

AJmircUy-^Jice,  June  14.    ^  ^0  Rich.  Dacres,  esq.  vice- 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  vice-admiral        adm.  of  the  white,  &c. 

Dacres,  commander  in  chief  of 

his  majesty's  ships  and  vessels  at  '  His  majesty's  ship   Piques  off 

Jamaica,  to  William  Mar»den,  St,  CaH^erlru'st  Match  Tl. 

esq.  dated  at  Port-royal,  April  1,  Sir, 

1 806.  I  have  the  honour  to  inform.you, 

Sir,  that  yesterday,  crossing  over  from 

I  have  weat  pleasure  in  trans-  Santo  Domingo  to  Curacoa,  I  fell 

mitttng,    \ot  the    information    of  in  with  two   men  of  war  brigs, 

the  lords  commissioners  of  tkeadp'  standing  in  for  the  land:  atone 

•  /.  m. 
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f.  m.  being  within  long  langty   I  wife  to  lament  his  losf ,  and  almost 

coimsienced  Bring  to  prevent  their  m  stranger  in  this  country.    The 

getting  ia  with  the  shore/ and  A'om  woand  of  lieutenant  Baker,  I  i^ 

fiipertor  sailing  closed  with  them  joice  to  say,  will  only  ky  him  up 

at  twoy  when  a*  mosf  destructive  for  a  short  time,    llie  assistance 

fire  continued  for   about  twenty  I  received  from  lieutenant  Czaig 

minutes;  but  a  flaw  of  wind  fa*  of  die  royal  marines  (who  is  als* 

vounng  us,   the   helm  was   put  wounded)  and  his  party  deserves 

dowpt    which  placed  us    imme-  the  highest  praise,  n>r  the  steady 

diately  across   the  hawse  of  the  a^d  well  directed  fire  kept  up  by 

commodore ;    she  •  was    directly  them,  and  their  soldier-ltke  behiu 

boarded  by  lieutenanu  Ward  and  viour  at  all  times.    We  had  only 

Baker,  and  Mr,  Thompson,  and  one  man  wounded  on  board,  au 

every  inch  of  her  decks  most  ob»  the  others  were  killed  and  wound- 

atinately  defended ;  the  slaughter  ed  on  the  brigs*  decks.    The  ship's 

on  both  sides  was  dreadful,  and  it  company   bdiaved    uncommomy 

is  with  real  concern  I  state  the  loss  well,  and  I  trust  the  conduct  of 

of  Mr.  John  Thompson,  the  mas*  all  will  merit  your  approbation, 

ter,  who  was  killed  with  eight  sea«-  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  te. 

men  ;  and  lieutenants  Ward  and  Charles  B.  H«  Ross.' 

Baker,   with,  twelve  seamen  and  James  Richard  Dacres,  esq.  9k* 

mai-incs,    wounded :     the   contest  Le  Phaeton,  1.6  guns,  ISO  men* 

was  very  severe,'  but  in  about  Bve  Freyanet,  lieutenant  de  vaisseau. 

minutes  the  coloiu^  were  bawled  Le  Voltigeur,  IGguns,  llSmetu 

doiiTi ;   the   other  struck  after  a  M.  St*  Craig,  lieutenant  de  vaisseau. 

f&w  broadsides  more,  vnd  we  took  I  beg.  leave  to  inclose  you  a  list 

possession  of  the  Phaeton  and  Vol*  of  the  kiUed  and  wounded  on  board 

tigeur,  of  16  guns  and  120  men  his  majesty's  ship  under  my  com* 

each,  French  brigs  of  war,  beau-  mand.     I  have  bad  no  account 

tiful  vessels,  and  only  nine  months  from  the  prizes,  but  dieh:  loss  has 

old.    It  was  impossible  for  two  been  very   gieat*    The  commo» 

vessels  to  be  more  obstinately  de*  dore  has  lost  nis  right  arm. 

fended,  every  thing  being  cut  to  Charles  B^  H.  Ross, 

pieces,  and  nearly  one  half  their  List  of  officers,  seamen,  and  ma« 

crews  killed  or  wounded.    I  un*  rines    killed  and  wounded   on 

derstand  they  had   been  roughly  board  his  majesty's  ship  Pique, 

handled  by  an  English    man  of  Charles  B.  H.  Ross,  esq.  capt. 

war  brig  f  Rein  Deer)  the  day  be-  in  action  with  the  French  m* 

fore.    1  beg  leave  to  recommend  tional  brigs  Le  Voltigeur  and 

to  your  notice  my  first-lieutenant  Phaeton,  on  the  26th   day    of 

Ward,  whose  rood  conduct  at  all  March,  1806. 

times  has  merited  the  hie^hest  ap-  Killed. — Mr.  John  Thompson^ 

probation ;  he  is,  I  am  a&aid,  dan-  master ;    Alexander   Mackintosh, 

reroMslv  wounded.    The  death  of  yeoihan  of  the  sheets  ;    Matthew 

Mr.  Thompson  I  most  sincerely  Meyler,    able   seaman;  Cornelius 

lament ;   in  him,  his  country  has  Carmody  ( 1 ),  landman ;  Thomas 

lost  a  brave  and  most   excellent  Watkins,  second  gunner;  Thomas 

officer ;  he  is  the  same  so  hand*  Reid,  landman ;  Jacob  Reid,  able 

somely  spoken  of  by  captain  Bis*  seaman  j    James  Shaw,  landman  | 

sett  in  the  Racoon ;-  he  has  left  a  Osei^  Colliery  supernumerary. 

•  Wouxuied. 
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Wounded^Mr.  Wlllum  Ward, 
ifirst-lteuu;  Mr.  P.  H.  Baker, 
third-Heut.;  Mr.  W.  H.  Craigy 
LeuL  of  marines,  slightly;  Wil- 
liam M^^^hal,  boatswain's  .mate ; 
James  Mills,  able  seaman ;  Thomas 
Scott,  ordinary^  seaman;  Ralph 
Harrison,  able  seaman  ;  William 
Pickoran,  able  seUman;  Bryan 
White,  quarter-master ;  Daniel 
Hall,  able  seaman;  Christopher 
Hake,  supernumerary ;  William 
Carnes,  private  of  marines;  Josk 
Writhe,  ditto;  Henry  Davies, 
diuo.  Total-— 9  killed  and  14 
wounded. 

Copy;  of  another  letter  from  vice- 
adiniral  Dacres  to  William  Mars- 
den,  esq.  dated  at  Port  Royal, 
April  27, 1606. 

Sir, 
I  have  much  pleastve  in  inclos- 
ing, for  their  lordships'  informa- 
tion, the  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  capt.  Fy£Fe,  of  the  Rein 
Deer,  acquainting  me  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  French  privateer  schoon- 
er. La  Creole,  a  vessel  that  has 
be^n  a  great  annoyance  in  and 
about  tlie  Passages,  and  had  avoid- 
ed capture  by-  the  cruiz3rs  that 
have  feiUen  in  with  her,  by  superior 
sailing. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  R*  DACast. 

Hh  miij<fty*s  sloop  Rim  Deer^ 
at  jeOf  off'  Cape  San  Nlcho* 
ias.  Si*   DomingOf  2lst  of 
JipriU  180^5. 
Sir, 

I  am  much  gratified  in  having 
to  acqwunt  you,  that  this  morn- 
ing, fcer  a  sliort  chase,  I  captured 
the  French  schooner  privateer  La 
Creole,  pierced  for  14>  guns,  but 
had  only  6  mounted,  besides  swi- 
vels. Her  complement  of  men  ap- 
pear>  tq  have  t^^fm  7^9  bftt  VAly  ^9 


were  found  on  board,  the  rest  being 
absent  in  prizes.  The  Creole  i^ 
about  ninety  tons  burden,  is  a  very 
fine  vessel,  and  said  to  be  the  fast* 
est  sailer  that  has  been  in  these 
seas:  I  am  satisfied  we  never  could 
have  taken  her,  had  not  the  conw 
mander  been  so  confident  of  her 
speed,  as  to  persevere  till  neaf 
under  our  bow,  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  the  wind  of  us. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c» 
(Signed)         John  FYrri« 
James  Richard  Dapres,  esq. 

&c.  &c.  Jamaica. 

* 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  commodore 
sir  Home  Popham  to  William 
Marsden,  esq.  dated  on  board 
his  majesty's  ship  the  Diadem, 
in  Table  Bay,  the  Slth  of 
March,  1806. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  to 
you,  for  the  information  of  my 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, a  list  of  ships  and  vessels 
taken,  retaken,  and  destroyed,  by 
the  squadron  I  have  the  honour  to 
command.  / 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Home  Povham. 
TTie  list  consists  of  five  French 
vessels,  two  Spanish,  one  Batavian» 
and  twQ  English  retaken. 

[This  gazette  also  contains  an 
order  in  council  for  allowing  friend*- 
Iv  and  neutral  nations  to  trade  to 
tne  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  prohi- 
biting, however,  the  importation  of 
Asiatic  goods  or  military  stores,ex- 
cept  by  the  India  company,  and 
restricting  exports  generally  with- 
out licen&ej. 

Oownmg'itreeti  June  23. 

CALCUTTA      GAZSTTS       SXTaAOl- 
DINARY. 

Sort  WUIiam,  Jan,  27, 180& 
A  disjpaich,  of  whiicb  the  fallow* 

ing 
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hig  1$  a  cop  7,  has  been  received- 
from  the  honourable  the  ^vernor* 
gcnernl,  by  the  honoiinible  vice- 
pre<tdent  in  council,  and  is  now 
published,  together  with  the  treaty 
conclnded  between  the  hnnoiThible 
ccMTpany  and  Maharajah  Dowliit 
Row  tScindiah,  on  the  *22d  of  No* 
▼ember,  .1R05,  with  the  declara* 
tory  articles  annexed  to  it,  for  ge- 
neral infonnation. 

The  hon.  G.  Udney,  vice-presi- 
dent in  council.  ^ 
Hon.  sir, 

1.  In  my  dispatch  of  the  5th 
ultimo,  I  had  the  honour  to  trirs- 
init  the  copy  of  the  treaty  conclud- 
ed with  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah  by 
tlie  right  hon.  lord  Lake,  on  the 
22d  of  November,  under  my  in- 
.stnictions,  by  which  all  differences 
between  the  British  government 
and  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah  had 
l>e'ei)  satisfactorily  adjusted.  1 
also  transmitted  a  copy  of  declara- 
tory articles  which  I  iudgtJ  to  be 
proper  to  annex  to  the  treaty,  and 
which  I  desired  h»s  lord.ship  to 
transmit  to  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah. 

2.  I  have  already  had  the  ho- 
nour to  apprise  you  of  my  having 
received  from  the  right  hon.  hird 
Late,  ofFicial  iiiformation  of  the 
arrival  in  his  lordship's  caiY:p  of  a 
copy  of  Liie  treaty  duly  ratified  by 
that  chieftaui,  with  a  slight  mo- 
dification of  the  Oih  :inlcle.  I  re- 
quest thiit  ycu  will  be  plea«;cd  to 
direct  the  immediate  piiMicatii-n 
of  the  treaty  and  of  tie  declaratory 
articles  annexed  to  it;  for  general  in- 
formation. 

.  3.  I  consider  it  necessar}'  to 
postpone  this  measure  until  the  re- 
ceipt of  tlie  declaratory  articles 
nitificd  by  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah, 
as  the  object  of  those  articles  is  to 
relinquish  some  of  tlie  concef^sions 
which  Dowlut  Rcw  Scindiah  bad 


voluntarily  proposed,  and  conse- 
quently the  mere  delivery'  of  the 
declaratory  articles  to  that  chief* 
tain,  will  answer  the  purpose  for 
which ^cy  tvere  framed. 

Your  faith^  servant, 

(Signed)        G,  H.  Barlow. 
On  the  river  near  Rajmaht, 

January  21, 1806. 

Definilwe  treaty  of  amity  and  alH' 
ance  letwetn  the  honmtrahh  the 
Engl'uh  East  India  company  and 
the  Maharajah  AH  Jan  Dowlut 
Row  Scindiah  Bahadur,  and  his 
chiidrtn,  heirs  and  successors. 

Whereas  various  doubts  and  mis* 
Understandings  have  arisen  respect* 
mg  the  clear  meaning  and  interpre- 
tation of  parts  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
concluded  between  the  British  go- 
vernment and  Dowlut  Row  Scin* 
diah  at  Serjee  Anjengaum,  on  the 
SOth  of  December,  1803  ;  witli  a 
view  of  doing  away  all  such  doubts, 
and  of  preventing  the  recurrence 
hi  future  of  any  misunderstanding, 
this  definitive  treaty  of  amity  and 
alliance  is  conchided  between  tlie 
two  states,  by  lieut.-col.  John  M;il- 
colm,  actinia  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  superinten dance  of 
the  right  hon.  general  Gerard  lord 
Lake,  commander  in  chief  of  his 
majesty's  and  the  honourable  com- 
pany's forces,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and 
vested  with  full  powers  ar.d  autho- 
rity from  the  honourable  sir  George 
Hilaro  IVarlow,  baronet,  appoint- 
ed by  the  honourable  the  court  of 
directors  of  the  said  company  t<^ 
control  and  direct  all  their  a&irs 
in  the  East  Indies :  and  Moonshee 
Kavil  Nyne,  vested  with  fiill  pow- 
ers and  authority  on  the  j>ari  of 
the  said  Maharajah  Dowlut  Row 
Scindiah. 

Article  L— Every  part  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  ge- 
neral sir  Arthur  Wcllesley,  K.  B. 

at 
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at  Serjee  Anjengaum,  except  what  4th.  Charges  of  collection,  5:c. 

may    be   altered  Jby  this  engage-  for  the  provinces  of   Dholepoor, 

tnent,  is  to  rexTiain  binding  upon  Barree,  and  Rajah-Kerrah. 

the  two  states.  Art.  V. — Witli  a  view  of  pre- 

Art.  II. — The  honourable  com-  venting  any  misunderstanding  re- 

pany  can  never  acknowledge  that  lating   to   tlieir   respective  posses- 

I)owlut   Row    Scindiah   has  any  sions  in  the  quarter  of  Hindostan, 

claim   or  ri^^ht  grounded  on   the  it  is  acrreed  that  the  river  Chum- 

trcaty  of  Serjee  Aniengaum  to  pos-  bul  shall  form  die  boundary  between 

sess  the  fort  of   UuaTior,   or   the  the.  two  states,   from  the  city  of 

territories  of  Gohud;  but  from  con-  Kottah  to  the  west,  to  the  limits  of 

sldeiiitioas  of  friendship,  it  agrees  the   territories   of  Gohud   to  the 

ro   cede  to    the    maharajidi   diat  east;  and  within  that  extent  of  the 

fortress,   and   such    parts    of  the  course  of  the  Chumbul,  Dowlut 

territory  of  Gohud  as  are  d^scri-  Row  Scindi;ih  shall  have  no  claim 

bed  in  the  accompanying  schedule,  or  right  to   any  rule,  tribute,  re- 

Art.  III. — As  a  compensation  venues,  or  possessions  on  its  north 
for  this  cession,  and  to  remunerate  bank,  and  tne  honourable  company 
the  English  government  for  the  shall  have  no  claim  or  right  to  any 
annual  expense  incurred  in  sup-  rule>  tiibute,  revenues  or  posses- 
porting  the  ranah  of  Gohud,  Dow-  sions  on  the  south  bank  of  that 
lut  Row  Scindiah  agrees  on  his  river.  The  talooks  of  Bhadelc 
own  part,  and  tliat  of  his  sirdars,  and  Sooseperarah,  which  are  on 
to  relinquish,  after  the  1st  of  Jan.  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  will  how- 
1806,  all  rigtit  and  claim  whatever  ever  remain  in  the  possession  of 
to  the  pensicr.s  of  fifteen  lacks  of  die  honourable  company, 
rupees,  erantcd  to  several  of  the  Art.  VI. — By  the  5th  aiticlc  of 
chief  omcers  o£  his  state  by  die  this  treaty,  which  makes  the  river 
7th  article  of  die  aforesaid  treaty  Chumbul  the  boimdary  of  die  two 
of  Serjee  Anjemjaum.  states,  from  the  cliy  of  Kottah  to 

Art.  IV. — Tne  honourable  com-  the  west,  to  the  limits  of  the  terri- 

pany  agree  to  pay  to  Dowlut  Row  torics  of  Gohud'  to  the  east,  the 

Scindiah  the  arrears  due  upon  the  maharajah  resigns  all  pretensions 

pensions  granted  by  the  7th  article  and  claims  to  any  tribute  from  th© 

of  the  treaty  of  peace,   as  above  rajah  of  Boondee,  or   any    other 

mentioned,  up  to  the  Slst  of  De-  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chumbul, 

ccnibcr  1S05,  and  also  the  balance  within  the  aforementioned   limits, 

due  upon  the  revenues  of  l)hole-  as  also  to  the  countiies  of  Zemeen- 

poor,    Rajah-Kerrah    and  Barree,  dtdi,    Dholepoor,     Rajah-Kerrah, 

up  to  the  same  date,  makmg  de-  and  Barree,  antiontly  in  the  pos- 

ductions  on  the  following  heacls :  ses^on  of  the  maharaj  di,  all  which 

1st,     Pensions  forfeited  by  Bap-  now  remain  in  the   possession  of 

poo  Scindiah  and  Sudasheo  RoW|  the  honourable  company. 

by  acts  of   hostility  towards   the  ^    Art.  VII. — Theh<mcurablecom- 

liritish  government,  to  be  stopped  pany,  on  considerarion  of  the  be- 

from  d*e  date  of  their  hostility.  neStjj    derived   from    the     article 

2d.  Pluuder  of  the  British  resi-  which  makes    the    Chumbul  the 

dency.  Ijoundaty  between  the  two  states, 

Sa.  Cash  advanced  by  Mr.  Jen-  and  from  friendship   to  the  ma« 

Jwins  to  parties  of  the  mahirajah's  harajah,    agree  to   gnmt  to  him 

troops,  personally  and  exclutively  th^  an- 

1806.  (E)                    vual 
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nual  sum  of  four  lacks  of  rupees,  or  otliers,  or  to  any  possessions  si- 
to  be  paid  by  quarterly  iiistal-  tuated  to  the  north  of  the  river 
ments  tnroueh  the  resident  at  the  Tapti,  and  to  the  south  of  the  ri- 
Durbar;  ana  the  honourable  com-  verChumbul:  but  it  is  clearly  to 
pany  also  agree  to  assign  within  be  underst<x)d,  that  as  the  cv^mpa- 
their  territories  in  Hindostan,  a  ny's  government  agrees  not  to  con- 
jaggeer,  (to  be  holdca  on  the  corn  itself  with  the  arrangements 
same  footing  as  that  enjoyed  by  which  Scindiah  may  maxe  with 
BallaBhye,)  amounting  to  a  reve-  -rhe  family  of  Holkar,  respecting 
nue  df  two  lacks  of  rupees  per  their  claims  or  hereditary  posses- 
annum,  to  Baeezah  Bhye,  the  wife  sions  situated  between  the  Tapti 
of  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah,  and  a  and  the  Cliumbul,  that  govcni- 
jaggecr,  amounting  to  tlie  sum  of  ment  will  not  t.ike  part  in  any  dis- 
one  lack  of  rupees  per  anr.um,  to  pute  or  war  which  may  be  the  re- 
Chumnah  Dhye,  the  daughter  of  suit  or  consequence  of  any  such 
that  chief,  arrangement  or  settlement. 

Art.    VIII.— The     honourable        Art.  X. — AsSerjc^eRaoGhantka 
company  engage  to  enter  into  no    has  acted  in  a  manner  calculated 
treaties  with  the  raj;dis  of  Oudee-    to  disturb  the  friendship  between 
poor  and  Joudpoor  and  Kottah,    the    two   states,     the    maharajah 
or  other  chiefs,  tributaries  of  Dow-    agrees  never  to  admit  that  chief  to 
lut  Row  Scindiah,  situated  in  Mai-    share  in  his  councils,  or  to  hold 
wa,  Mewar,  or  Marwar,   and    in    any  public  employment  under  his 
no    shape  whatever    to    interfere    government, 
with  tlie  settlement  which  Scindi-        Art.  XI. — ^This  treaty,  consist- 
ah  may  make  with  those  chiefs.         ing  of  eleven   articles,   has   been 
Art.  IX. — The  honourable  com-    this  day  settled  by  lieut.-col.  Mal- 
pany  are  now  engaged  in  a  war    colm,  acting  imder  the  directions 
witli    Jeswunt   Rao   Holkar,  and    of  the  right  hon.  lord    Lake,  on 
using  every    exertion   for   his  re-    the   part  of  the    hon.    company,, 
duction ;  but  aliould  they  hereafter    and  by  Moonshee  Kavil  Nyne,  on 
make  a  peace,  or  wter  into  any    the  part  of  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah ; 
agreement  with   that  chief,   they    lieut.-col.  John  M«ilcolm  has  deli- 
eogage  not  to  restore  to  him,  or    vered  one  copy  thereof  in  Persian 
desire  to  be  restored  to  him,  any  of    and  English,  signed  and  sealed  by 
the   possessions  of  the  family   of    himself,  to  the  said  Moonsliee  Ka- 
Holkar,  in  ^he  province  of  Malwa,     vil  Nyne,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
lying  between  the  river  Tapti  and    maliarajah  Ddwlut  Row  Scindiah, 
Chumbul,  which    may  have  been    and   has  received  from   the   said 
taken  by  Dowlut  Row    Scindiah,    Moonshee     Kavil    Nyne  a    coun- 
nor  will  the  honourable  comp..:iy    terpart  of  the  said  treaty,  signed 
interfere  in  any  manner  whatever    and  sealed  by  the  said  Moonshee. 
in  the  disposjil  of  those  provinces;    Lieut.-col.  John  Malcolm  engages 
ard  they  will  consider  Dowlut  Row     th;it  a  copy  of  the  s;;id  treaty,  ra- 
ocindiah   at   full   liberty   to  rnake    tified  by  the  honourable  the  gover- 
^iich  arriuigement   as  he   chooses     ncr-gcneral,    in    every   resi)ect    a 
witK.Tiswunt  Rao  Holkar,  or  with     coonrerpart  of  the  treaty  now  cx- 
:i!iy   other   branch  of  thr  Holkar    eculed  by  himself,  shall  be  deliver- 
i..niIly,TCspcctin;Ti>ocla«ms.of  that    ed  to  Moonshee  Kavil  Nyne,  to  he 
iamily  lo  uiUuu'  iiom  die  nijahs    forwarded  to  the  maharajab,  with- 
in 
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in  the  period  of  one  month  from  maliarajah  hereby  agrees  to  cede 
this  dafie;  and  on  the  delivery  of  to  the  honourable  company  all  the 
such  copy  to  the  maharajali,  the  territory  north  of  the  river  Chum- 
treaty  executed  by  lieut.-col.  John  bul,  which  was  ceded  to  the  ma- 
Malcolm,  under  the  immediate  di-  harajah  by  the  7th  article  of  the 
rection  of  the  right  hon.  lord  Luke,  treaty  of  Serjee  Anjen^aum,  that 
shall  be  returned:  and  Moonshee  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  tne  districts 
Kavil  Nyne   in  like   manner  en-  of  Dohlepoor,  Barrec  and  Rajah 
Images,  that  another  copy  of  the  said  Kerrah  ;  and  the  honourable  corn- 
treaty,  ratified  by  the  maharajah  pany  shall  have  no  claim  or  right 
All  Jah  Dowlut  Row  Scindiah,  in  to  any  rule,  tribute  or  revenues,  or 
every  respect  a  counterpart  of  the  possessions  on  the  south  bank   of 
treaty  now  executed  by  himself,"  that  river.     The  talooks  of  Bha- 
shall  be  delivered  to  lieut.-col.  John  deck  and  Sooseperarah,  which  are 
Malcolm,  to  be  forwarded  to, the  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  will 
honourable  p;ovemor-general,  with-  however  remain  in  the  possession 
in  the  period  of  one  month  from  of  the  honourable  company, 
this  date;  and  on  the  delivery  of  Art.  I I.^-The  honourable com- 
&uch  copy  to  the  honourable    the  pany,  from  friendship  to  the  ma- 
l^oyemor-^encral,   the    treaty  ex-  harajah,   agree  to  p^rant   to  him 
ecu  ted  by  Moonshee  Kavil  Nyne,  personally  and  exclusively  the  an- 
by  virtue  of  the  full  powers   and  nualsumoffourlacksof  rupees,  to 
authority  vested  in  him,  as  above  be  paid  by  quarterly  instalments'* 
xnentioned,  shall  also  be  returned,  through  the  resident  at  tlie  Dur- 
Done  at  Mustafahpoor,  this  22d  bar ;  and  the  honourable  company 
day  of  November,  Anno  Do-  also  agree  to  assign  within  their 
mino  1805,  or  29th  of  Shaban,  territories  in  Hindostan,  a  jaggcer 
in  the  year  of  the  Hijerah  1220.  ( to  be  holden  on  the  same  footing 
(Signed)        John  Malcolm,  as  that  enjoyed  by  Bhalla  Bhye) 
KatilNyne.  amounting  to  a  revenue  of  two 
_     ,                  .  ,                 f        1  lacks  of    rupees    per  annum,    to 
Declaratory  articles  annexed  to  the  Baee7.ah  Bli^e,  the  wife  of  Dowlut 
treaty  concluded  letween  the  right  r^^   Scindiah;    and    a    jaggeer 
honowralle  lord  Lake  on  the  part  amounting  to  one  lack  of  rupee? 
of  the  hoNouralle  company,  and  annum  to  Chumnah  Bhyc,  the 
vtaharajch  Dowlut  Row  Sandmh,  daughter  of  that  chief. 
on  th£  22d  of  November,  1805.  jy^^^  ^t  Illahabad,  this  Sd  day* 
Whereas  objections  have  arisen  of  December,  1805.  . 
to  the  terms  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  (Signed)     G.  H.  Barlow. 
7lh  articles  of  the  aforesaid  treaty,  Publislied  by  order  of  the  ho- 
lt is,  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  nodrable  the  vice-president  in 
that  in  lieu  of  those  thicc  articles  council, 
the  two  following  shall  be  subsii-  T.  Brown,  acting  chief  sec. 
tuted.  to  the  goverimient* 

Article  I. — ^With  a  view  to  pre-  r* ,   i-  loru?' 

▼ent  any  misunderstanding  relating  ^^''^  IVilUamy  teb.  5, 1806. 

to  the  respective  possessions  of  the  A  dispatch,  of  which  the  foU 

honourable  company  and    ra.aha-  lowing  is  a  copy,  has  been  this  day 

rajah    Dowlut   Row   Scindiah,  in  received  from  the  honourable  the 

the    quarters    of    Hindostan,  the  governor-general,  by  the  honour* 

(E2)  able 
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able  the  vice-prwident  In  council, 
and  is  now  puhlfslied,  together 
with  the  treaty  concluded  between 
the  British  government  and  Jes- 
wunt  R;io  Holkar,  on  the  2tth  of 
December,  1805,  and  the  decla- 
ratory articles  annexed  to  it,  for 
general  information. 

To  the  honourable* George  Udney, 
esq.  vice-president  in  council. 

Honourable  sir. 

My  separate  dispatch  of  this  date 
conveys  a  copy  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity  concluded  by  the  right 
hon*  lord  Lake,  with  Jeswuint  Rao 
Holkar,  on  the  2kh  of  December, 
•1805,  under  my  instructions,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  a  declaiatory 
article,  which,  on  tlie  ground  stat- 
ed in  that  dispatch,  I  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  annex  to  the  treaty. 

2.  The  treaty  having  been  duly 
ratified  by  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar, 
I  renuest  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  direct  the  immediate  puhlica- 
tioti  of  it,  and  of  the  declaratory 
articles  annexed  to  it,  for  general 
information. 

8.  I  consider  it  necessary  to 
postpone  this  measure  until  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  dcchiratory  article  la- 
ttfied  by  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  as 
it  contains  a  relinquishment  of  the 
concessions  made  by  that  chieftain, 
under  the  second  article  of  the  trea- 
ty, without  requiring  any  equiva- 
lent, and  consequently  the  mere 
delivefy  of  the  declaratory  arricle 
to  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  will  an- 
swer th^  purpose  for  which  it  was 
framed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

(8rgned)     G.  H.  Barlow. 
On  the  River,  Feb.  2,  1 806. 

Treaty  tf  ptdce  and  tamh/i  between 
the  British  government  and  JeS" 
tvunt  Raa  Holkar, 

'    W  hereas  disiigree  ment  has  arisen 


between  the  Britisli  government 
and  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  and  it 
is  now  the  desire  of  both  parties 
to  restore  mutual  harmony  and 
concord,  the  followmg  articles  of 
agreement  are  therefore  concluded 
between  lieut.-col.  John  Malcolm, 
on  the  part  of  the  honourable  com- 
pany, and  Sheikh  Hubeeb  Oolla 
and  Bala  Ram  Seit,  on  the  part 
of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar;  die  said 
lieut.-col.  John  Malcolm  having 
special  authority  for  that  purpose 
from  the  right  hon.  lord  Lake, 
commander  in  chief,  &c.  &c. ;  his 
lordship  aforesaid  being  invested 
witli  full  powers  and  authority 
from  the  hon.  sir.  G.  H.  Barlow, 
bart.,  governor-general,  &c.  &c. 
and  the  said  Sheikh  Hubeeb  Oolla 
and  Bala  Ram  Seit  also  duly  in- 
vested with  f^ll  powers  on  the 
part  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar. 

Article  I. — ^The  British  govem- 
mcnt  engages  to  abstain  trom  all 
prosecution  of  hostilities  against 
Jes^-unt  Rao  Holkar,  and  to  con* 
sider  him  henceforth  as  the  friend 
of  the  honourable  company ;  Jes- 
wunt Rao  Holkar  agreeing  on  his 
pait  to  abstain  from  ail  measures 
and  proceedings  of  a  hostile  na- 
ture against  the  British  govern- 
ment and  its  allies,  and  from  all 
measures  and  proceedings  -  in  any 
manner  directed  to  the  injury  of 
the  British  government  or  its  allies. 

Art.  n. — Jeswunt  Rao  Holknr 
hereby  renounces  all  ri^fht  and  ti- 
tle to  the  district  of  iVnk  Ram- 
•poorah,  Boondee,  Lakherie,  Sum- 
cydee,  Bhamunc^aun,  Daee,  and 
other  places  north  of  the  Boondee 
Hills,  and  now  in  the  occupation 
of  the  British  government. 
.  A  rt.  1 1 1 . — xhe  honourable  com* 
pany  hereby  engaj^e  to  have  no 
concern  wilh  the  antient  posses- 
sions of  the  Holkar  family  in  Me- 
war,.Malwa,  and  Harrowtte,  or 

with 
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\Krith  any  of  the  rajahs   situated  to  be  holden  under  the  company's 
to  the  south  of  ilie  Chuinbul;  and  government  on  the  same  terms  as 
die  honourable  company  agree  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  Bhalla  Bh  ye. 
deHver  over  immediately  to  Jes-  Art.  V. — Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar 
wunt  Rao  Holkar  such  of  the  an-  hereby  renounces    all    claims    of 
tlent  possessions  of  the  Holkar  fa-  e>  ery  de.^ription  upon  the  British 
inlly  in  the  Dekhan,  now  j'n  Uie  government  and  its  allies*, 
occupation  of  the  honourable  com-  Art.  VJ. — ^Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar 
pany,  as   are    south  of  the  river  hereby  engages  never  to  entenain 
Tapti,    with  the  exception  oF  the  in  his  service  Europeans  of  any  de« 
fort  and  pergunnah  of-  Chandore,  scription,  whether^  British  subjects 
the  pergunnahsof  Ambar  andSeag-  or  others,  without  the  consent  of 
ham,  and  tlie  villages  andpergun-  the  British  gOYcniment. 
nahs  situated  to  the  soudiward  of  Art.  VI I. — Jeswunt   Rao  Hol- 
the  Godavcr}',  which  will  remain  kat  hereby  engages  not  to  admit 
in  possession    of   the  honourable  into  his  council  or  service,  Serjee 
company.     The  honourable  com-  Rao  Ghautka,  as  th:it  individual* 
pany,  however,  in  consideiation  of  has  been  proclaimed  an  enemy  to 
the  respectability  of   tlie  Holkar  the  British  government, 
family,  further  engage,  that  in  the  Art.  VIII. — Upon  the  foregoing 
event  of  the  conduct  of  Jeswunt  conditions,  Jeswunt   Rao    Holkar 
Kao  Holkar  being  such  as  to  sa-  shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  Hi n- 
tisfy  that  state  of  his  amicable  and  dostan  w*ithout  being  molested  by 
peaceable  intentions   towards  the  the  British  government,   and  the 
iBritish  government  and  its  allies ;  British  government  will  not  inter- 
it  will,  at  the  expiration  of  eigh-  fere  in  any  manner  in  the  concerns 
teen  months  from  the  date  of  mis  of  Jeswunt   Rao    Holkar.     It  is 
treaty,    restore    to  the  family  of  however  stipulated,  that   Jeswunt, 
Holkar  the  fort  of  Chandore  and  Rao    Holkar   shall,    immediately 
its  district,  the  pergunnahs  of  Am-  upon  this  treaty  being  signed  and 
bar  and  Seaghiun,  and  the  districts  ratified,  proceed  towards  Hindos- 
formerly  belonging  to  die  Holkar  tan  by  a  route  which  leaves  the^ 
family,  situated   to  tlie  south  of  towns  of  Putteala  Khytult,  Iheend^ 
the  Godavery.  and  the  countries  of  the  honourable 
Art.  IV. — ^Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  company  and  tlrc  rajah  of  Jypoor, 
hereby  renounces  all  claims  to  the  on  die  left ;  and  Jeswunt  Rao  HoU 
district  of  Koonch,  in  the  province  kar  engages  on  his  route  to  make 
of  Bundlecund,  and  all  the  claims  his  troo(>6  abstain  from  plunder, 
of  every  desciiption  in  that  pro-  and  that  they  shall  commit  no  act 
vince ;    biit  in  die  event   of  die  of  hostility  in  any  of  the  countries  • 
conduct  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  throu;^h  which  they  may  pass. 
being  such  as  to  satisfy  the  British  Art.  IX. — ^^I'hi*  trejuy?  cnnsist- 
govemment  of  his  amicable  inten-  ing  of  nine  articles,  being  this  day 
ttons  towards    tliat   suite   and  its  settled  by  lieut.-col.  John  Malcolm 
allies,     the   honourable    company  on  the  part  of  the  honourabh*  corn- 
agree,    at  tlje   expiration  of    two  pany,  aiid  by  Sheikh  Hubeeb  Oolla 
years  from  the  date  of  diis  treaty,  and   Baki  Ram   Seit  on  die  part 
to  give  the  district  cf  Kooneh  in  of  Jeswunt  Rao   Ho) kar ;    lieut.* 
jagghire     to    Beeniali  Bhye,    the  col.  John  M^dcolm  has  delivered 
44ifghter  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holk40  one  copy  diereof  in  Perbi4|i  gn4 

(E3)  l-ngfeh. 
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English  I  signed  and  sealed  by  him- 
self and  confirmed  by  the  seal 
and  signature  of  the  right  hon. 
l6rd  Lake,  to  the  said  Sheikh  Hu- 
beeb  Oolla  and  Bala  Ram  Seit, 
Ivho  on  their  part  have  delivered 
to  lieut.-col.  John  Malcolm  a 
counterpart  of  the  same,  signed 
and  sealed  by  themselves,  and  en- 
gage to  deliver  another  copy  there- 
of, duly  ratified  by  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar,  to  tlie  riglu  hon.  lord 
Lake,  in  the  space  of  tJiree  davs, 
the  said  lieut.-col/ John  Malcolm 
also  engaging  to  deliver  to  them 
a  counterpart  of  the  same,  duly 
rati  lied  by  tlie  honourable  the  go- 
vernor-general in  council,  ixntnin 
the  space  of  one  montli  from  this 
date. 

Done  in  camp  at  Ralpoor  Ghaat, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bheah  ri- 
ver, this  24'th  day  of  Decern- 
ber,  Anno  Domini  1805,  cor- 
responding with  the  second 
of  Shawaul  in  the  year  of  the 
Hijerah  12*20. 
{  Signed  )  Jo h n  Ma  lcol  m. 

Shbirh  HubeebOolla. 
Bala  Ram  Seit. 

Declaratory  articles  anntxed  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  am- 
eluded  hetween  tlte  British  govern^ 
went  and  maharajah  Jeswunt  Rao 
Holkar^  through  the  agency  of 
the  right  twnouralle  lord  Lake, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1805. 

Whereas  by  the  2d  article  of  the 
above-mentioned  treaty,  mahara- 
jah Jeswimt  Rao  Holkar  renoun- 
ces all  ri^ht  and  title  to  the  districts 
of  Tonic  Rr.mpoorah,  Boondee, 
Lakherie,  Sumeydee,  Bhamun- 
gaun,  Daee,  and  other  places 
north  of  the  Boondee  Hills,  and 
now  in  the  occupation  of  the  Bri- 
tish government :  and  whereas  it 
has  been  understood  that  the  maha- 
rajah attaches  great  value  to  the 


district  of  Tonk  Rampoorah  and 
other  districts  in  that  vicinity, 
which  constituted  the  antient  pos- 
sessions of  the  Holkar  family ;  and 
the  relations  of  amity  and  peace 
being  now  happily  restored  be- 
tween tJie  British  government  and 
miharajah  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar, 
the  British  govemment  is  desi- 
-reus  of  grat!fying  the  wishes  of 
the  maharajah  to  the  utmost  prac- 
ticable extent,  consistent  with  con- 
siderations of  equity,  and  of  ma- 
nifesting its  solicitude  to  cultivate 
tlie  friendship  and  good  will  of  the 
m:iharaj:ih:  therefore  the  British 
government  thereby  agrees  to  con-- 
sider  the  provisions  of  the  2d  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  aforesaid,  to  be 
void  and  of  no  effect,  and  to  relin- 
quish all  claim  to  the  districts  of 
Tonk  Rampoorah,  and  such  other 
districts  in  their  vicinity  as  were 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Holkar  family,  and  are  now  in  the 
occupation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Done  on  the  river  Ganges,  tJie 
2d  day  of  February,  1806. 
(Signed)     G.  H.  Barlow. 

Published  by  order  of  the  hon* 
vice-president  in  council. 
T.  Brown,  acting  chief  sec, 
to  the  govenunent. 

JULY. 

Downmg''itreet^  July  2. 

The  king  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  appoint  Dunre  earl  of 
Caledon  to  be  his  majesty's  gover- 
nor and  commander  in  chief  in  and 
over  the  castle,  town  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Cipe  of  Good  Hope. 

jUmtrahy-oJicei  July  5, 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  vice-admiral 
the  right  hon.  lord  Collingwood^ 
commander  in  chief,  6cc.-m  thc^ 

MediteiraneaQ^ 
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Mediterranean,  to  \V.  Mnrsden, 

esq.  dated  on  board  die  Occsiny 

off  Cadiz,  May  29. 
Sir, 

I  inclose  to  y(^n,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  th<r  lords  commissioners 
•  of  the  admiralty,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
vhich  I  have  this  day  received 
from  capt.  Prowse,  detailing  the 
proceedings  of  his  majesty's  ship 
the  Sirius,  in  an  encounter  he  had 
with  a 'very  formidable  flotilla  of 
the  enemy  off  the  Tiber,  in  which 
the  commander  of  it  was  captured. 
The  exertion  and  7eal  of  capt, 
Prowse  has  on  every  occasion 
been  distinguished,  and  hit^hly 
honourable  to  himself;  on  this  he 
has  pel  formed  an  important  ser- 
vice, in  disabling  so  formidable  a 
flotilla  of  the  enemy,  1  also  in- 
close a  list  of  the  enemy's  vessels, 
and  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on 
board  the  Sirius.^ 

I  am,  &c. 

COLLlNGWOob. 

His  m/yesty's   ship   SiriuSf 
Mahas  Jprtl  29. 
My  lord, 

Being  six  or  seven  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  Civita  Vecchia  on  the 
17th  instant,  at  two  P.  M.  I  gain- 
ed intelligence  that  a  Ffcnch  force 
was  to  have  sailed  th:it  morning 
from  thence,  and  were  to  proceed 
to  Naples.  I  crowded  a  press  of 
sail  in  the  same  direction ;  and  at 
'a  qaarter  past  four  they  were  seen 
from  the  ¥nast-head  near  ^ore.  On 
dosing  w^h  them  just  after  sunset, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one 
ship,  three  brigs  (corvettes),  and 
five  heavy  gun*vessels,  (a  list  of 
which  is  annexed),  formed  in  a 
compact  order  ot  battle,  within 
two  leagues  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  near  a  dangerous  shoal, 
lying-to,  with  a  resolution  to  await 
oi;r  attack.    At  seven,  witl^In  pis- 


tol-shot, commeliced  firing  with 
vigour  on  both  sides,  and  con- 
tinued ciosely  engaged  with  the 
squadron  for  two  hours,  when  the 
commodore,  in  the  ship,*  hailed 
**  he  had  surrendered..^'  His  gal- 
lant and  determined  resistance,  to- 
gether with  the  dangers  of'"  the 
shore,  and  the  crippled  condition 
of  his  majesty's  ship  (the  smoo^- 
ncss  of  the  water  admitting  the 
enemy  to  use  their  guns  with  the 
greatest  effect),  prevented  me  from 
pursuing  the  remainder  of  the  flo. 
tilla,  although  several  were  much 
disabled,  and  compelled,  a  short 
time  before  tlie  ship  struck,  to 
cease  firing,  and  make  off.  Had 
it  been  day-light,  I  Jiave  no  doubt, 
from  tlie  firm  and  gallant  conduct 
evinced  by  the  officers  and  ship's 
company,  that  we  should  have 
succeeded  in  capturing  more  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  I  have  deeply  to 
lament  the  loss  of  my  nephew,  the 
only  oificer.  and  eight  seamen  and 
marines  killed  in  the  above  contest; 
and  three  officers  and  seventeen 
seamen  and  marines  wounded,  nine 
of  whom  are  in  a  very  dangerous 
^tate.  ,  The  ship  captured  is  called 
La  Bergere,  mounts  eighteen  long 
12-pounders,  manned  with  189 
men,  and  was  commanded  by 
Chaney  Duolvis,  capitaine  de-  hi" 
gate,  and  commodore  of  the  flotilla, 
and  belonging  to  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  She  is  a  remarkably  flne 
vessel,  sails  well,  and  is  fit  for  his 
m?yesty's  service, 

I  beg  particularly  to  recommend 
to  your  lordship's  notice  lieutenant 
William  Hepenstall,  who  was  the 
senior  lieutenant  in  the  actions  of 
the  22d  of  July  and  21st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  who  has  been  in  the 
ship  nearly  five  years,  as  an  officer 
deserving  promotion*  The  gallan- 
try and  good  conduct  of  the  other 
officers  and  ship*s  company  11  ke- 

(£  4)  wise 
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wi$e    d«senres    my.    warmiest   ac-  slightly;    Mr.    Meyricke    Lloyd, 

knowledgments.  mid^ipman,    badly;    Mr.    John 

I  inclose  lists  of  the  killed  apd  Robinsoiiy    master's   ipate,  ditto ; 

wounded  ^  and  have  the  honour  to  James  Bartlctty  carpenter's  crew, 

be,  &c.  ditto  I  Thomas  Herbett,  ordinary, 

W.  Prows E,  ditto;  William  Thomas,  landman. 

The  right  hon.  lord  Colling-  badly ;    John    Horreli,^  ordinary, 

wppd,  commander  in  chiet.  ditto;  John   Drennon,'  landman, 

ditto ;  RichardJohnson,  able,  slight* 

Ijist  of  the  enemy^s  force  opposed  against  1  y ;  Edward  Clark,  quarter-master, 

bis  majesty  s  ship  Siritts,  since  dead ;  John  Shea,  able,  slight- 

r.v .    T     «                r  1 «  .     1  ^y  5  Jo^n  Cornish,  able,  ditto ;  John 

Ship  La  Bergere,  of  18  twelve-  j)           purser's    steward,    ditto; 

ponnders,  1  thirty.pounder  carro-  William   Phipps,  ordinary,  ditto; 

nade,  and  189  men.  Charles    Jackson,    abl^,    Thomas 

^"f    1-Atoli<?>.  o*^  18    nme-  iB^^gess,    private    marine,    ditto; 

pouncTers,  2  thirty-six-pounder  car-  p^^/^  ^^^^^     .^^^^  ^^^^  ^i  1,^. 

roiwdes,  and  160  men.  ly;  Joel  Franklin,  private  marine, 

BrH^  La  Legere,   of  12  nme-  y^^^^^.  j^j^^  M'Dcrmott,  private 

pounders.                      ^   ,«     .  marine, slightly;  Thomas Chidlow, 

Bnp    Le    Janus,    of  12  nme-  ^^j^^^^  ^^J^  ^j^^^ 

pounders.               ,,.     .          r  ,«  W.  Prowse, 
Bombard    La   Victoire,   of  19 

eighteen-pounder  carfonades,  and  Admrahy^Jici,  July  3. 

2  sixty-eight-pounder  carronades.  '^ 

Cutter  La  Gauloise,  of  4  four-  Copy  of  another  letter  from  vice- 

pounders  and  1  thirty-six  pounder  admiral  lordCollingwood  to Wm. 

carronade.  Marsden,   esq.  dated, on  board 

Gun^etch  J^a  Jalouse,  of  4  four-  the  Ocean,  o£F  Cadiz,    5th   of 

pounders  and  1  tliirty-six  pounder  June  1 806. 


carronade. 


Sir, 


Gun-ketch    La    Gcntille,  of  4  j  jj^^lose,   to  be  laid  before  the 

four-pounders    and     1     thirty-six  j^^jj  comonsiioner^  of  the  admi- 

pounder  carronade.  ralt>',  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  1 

Gun-ketch    La  Proven9ale,   of  have  this  day  received  from  <:apt. 

4  lour-pounders  and   1    thirty-six  sirT.  Livingstone,  bart.  giving  an 

pounder  caijonade.  account  qf  tiie  capture^on  me  mom* 

-,.,,,       ,        J  ,     c-  •  ingoftli^  4th  ultimo,  of  his  catholic 

List  ofkilled  on  board  the  Sinus,  majesty's   schooner   the  Giganu, 

Mr.    William  Adair,  master's-  having  been  boarded  in  a  very  gal- 

mate ;  Richard  Berry ,able;  George  lant  ipanner,  and  brought  out  from 

Wyatt,  quarter  gunner ;,  Edward  iinder  the  guns  of  the  town  and 

Mooncy*    ordinary;    Neil  M*Cor-  to^er  of  Vieja,  Jby   the  boats  of 

mack,  al>le  \  Joseph  Bray,  armour-  the  Renommee  and  Nautilus,  un- 

'  cr ;  Edward  Nott,  private  marine;  der  tlie  direction  of  lieutenant  sir 

John  Reed,  ditto;  Charles  Bom-  William  Parker,  hart. 

meli,  ditto.  I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  the  r^ 

^  _      ,       ,  ,   n-  .  ^**"^  ^^  wounded  on  diis  occasioq. 

List  of  wounded  on  poardtheoirius.  .                I  am,  5cc. 

Mr.  James  Brett,  acting  master,  Collingwood. 
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Renommie,  of  Cabe  Paksf  The  enemj  had  nine  men  woum - 

May^th^lix^*  ed,    one    ot   them  mortalif,    the 

My  lord,  others  severely — there  were  none 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  killed  on  either  side, 

lordship,  that  this  mornine  ahout  1  have  the  honour  to  be^  &c« 

one  A.  M.  the  boats  of  the  Kenom-  T.  Livingstoni. 

mee  and  Nautilus,  under  the  dt*  The  riffht  hon.  lord  Colling- 

reccion  of  lieutensint  sir  William  wood»  &c.  &c.  &c.  Mem- 

Parker,    of   this    ship,    gallantly  terranean. 

boarded,  carried,  and  brought  out  _.             r  i_    i  *ii   ,       i     •       «  • 
from  under  the  fire  of  die  guns  of  ^  Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded 

the  town  and  Torre  de  Vieja,  and  -     '"  5^^  ^f^  ?^  the  Renomm(6e 

also  from  under  the  fire  of  more  ^n^  Nautilus,  m  cutting  out  the 

than  one  hundred  musketeers,  his  9*^f  ]^*  f^'     schooner.  May 

catholic  majesty's  schooner  Gigan-  ^^^  ^"^»  T^^j 
ta,  of  nine  guns,  viz.  2  twenty-^       i;f "°^."^f^-T;^^/3f  ^*r *V, 

four-pounders,  and  3  four-pound-  Wounded-^Mr.  Charles  Forbes, 

ers,  long  guns,  and  4  four-pound-  midshipman ; .  William    Holiing'S. 

crs,   swivels,    commanded  by  al-  ^^^'^^    seaman,    badly;    George 

fierez  de  navio  Don  Juan  de  Moire,  «ynes,  slightly. 

widi  a  crew  of  thirty-eight  men.  Nautilus.— None  killed. 

The  2  twenty-four  pounders  are  in  ,   ^^  ounded—James  Brenton,  bad- 

her  bow,  and  she  is,  in  my  opini-  7  '    ^^ter  Coulson,   ditto;    Jona- 

on,  very -fit  for  his  majesty's  ser-  !Vr^"  >'''*^^?'  slightly;   William 

vice,  particularly  at  Gibraltar.  ^^^'J'll^^"'  ^'"S;  r 

The  officers  who  gaUantly  sup-  (Signed)     T.  Livingstone, 

ported  sir  WiUiiun  Parker  were,  ^^^^  o^cer. 
Mr.   Charles  Adams,  lieutenant; 

Mr.   Henry  Meereton,  lieutenant  ^^^^"^  ^^  king's  bench,  july  6. 

of  royal  marines,  and  Mr.  Timo-  Sittings  afteft  term,  before  lord  £1- 

thy    Murray,    boatswain    of  the  lenborough  and  a  special  jury. 

Renommee  ;  Mr.  Aleitander  Nes-  -,,    ^          , 

bett,  lieut.,  find  Mr.  Dawsen,  tar-  '^f  ^'"^  ^-  -'^^"^  ^«^  «^^'•^• 

pentei*  of  the  Nautilus :  and  when  Tliis  was  an  indictment  against 

It  is  considered  this  schooner  was  the  rev.  Mr.  Milner,  a  titular  bishop 

moored  with  a  chain,  within  half  of  the  Romish  church,  the  rev.  Mr. 

pistol  shot  of  the  shore,  had  board*  Wheeler,  a  clergyman  of  the  same 

mg  nettings  up,  and  that  she  was  faith,  Mr.  Gadd,  a  surveyor,  and 

In  every  respect  prepared  to   re-  miss  Gadd,  his  sister,  for  unlaw- 

ceive  our  boats,  a&  were  also  the  fully  conspiring  together  to    pre- 

batteries  and  musketeers,  too  much  vent  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Taylor, 

praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  offi-  a  surgeon  at  Islington,  with  miss 

cers  and  men  employed  on  the  en-  Pike,  a  young  lady  of  fortune,  af- 

terprise^  and  I  am  confident  their  ter  the  marriage  deeds  were  dra%vn, 

conduct  will  meet  your  lordship's  the  wedding  clothes  bought,  and 

approbation.  every  preliminary  settled. 

In  this  afiair  Mr.  Charles  Forbes,  It  appeared,  from  the  statement 

inidsl^ipman,  and  three  men  were  of  the  lieamed  counsel,  and  the  cvi- 

hadly  wounded,  and  three  others  dence  of  the  prosecutor,  that  the 

slightly;  their  aames  are  herewith  defendant  Milner^  the  guardian  of 

Incloied*  miss 
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Tniss  Pike,  was  charged  with  having  ei  lord  Hetirjr  PettyjJ  chancellor 

exercised  an  undue  influence  over  and  under-treasurer  of  his  majesty's 

her,  in  order  to  prevent  her  marry-  exchequer;  the  right 'hon.  George 

ing  the  proseetrtor;    and  that  he  Howard,    (commonly  called   vis- 

had  toW  her  that  she  could  not  in  count   Morpeth.)    the  right  hon. 

honour   marry    him,    as   he    had  John  Hiley  Addington,  the  right 

courted  and  engaged    himself  io  hon.  John  Sullivan,  and  the  right 

miss  Gadd.— Against  Mr.  Wheeler  ho:>.  John  Joshtia  earl  of  Car^'sfort, 

it  was  alleged,  that  he  had  used  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom 

his  authority  as  father  confessor  to  called  Ireland,  knight  of  the  illus- 

miss  Pike,  for  the  purpose  of  per-  trious  order  of  St.  Patrick,  to  be 

suadlng  her  of  the  unlawfulness  of  his  majesty's  commissioners  for  the 

her  proposed  marriage  with  Mr.  management  of  the  affairs  of  India. 
Taylor ;  and  with  regard  to  Mr. 

and  miss  Gadd,  they  were  accused  AdmraUy^']fficey  July  15. 

of  having  given  currency  to  the  re-  ^ 

port  which  had  induced  miss  Pike  ^^FT  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  St. 

to  refuse  the  hand  of  the  prosecu-  Vmcent,  K.  B.admu-al  and  com- 

tor.     It  was  manifest,  upon  the  ^?^^f  »^  ^^^^Z'  ^^-  ^  W,U,am 

evidence  of  the  prosecutor  himself,  5J?"^?^»  ^\  ^^}^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

that  he  had  paid  his  addresses  to  Hibemia,  off  Usliant,  the  11th 

miss  Gadd,  and  had  quitted  her  instant, 

for  the  pursuit  of  miss  Pike.  Sir, 

Loid  '  Ellenborough    observed,  I  transmit  herewith  copies  of  ai 

that  to  communicate  to  a  lady  a  for-  letter  with  its  inclosure,  from  rear 

roercourtshipof  her  intended  bride-  -admiral  Harvey,  reciting  a  very 

groom  to  another  person,   could  neat  exploit,  conducted  by  lieute- 

Tiot,  if  the  fact  were  so,  be  the  sub-  nant  Mulcaster,  first  of  die  Mi- 

ject  of  an  indictment.    His  lordship  nerva ;  who|ii  I  feel  great  pride  in 

accordingly  advised  the  jury  to  ac-  acknowledging  as  an  elcve  of  my 

quit  all  toe  defeiulants.-*  A  verdict  own,     I  am,  &c. 

of  Not  Guilty  was  immediately  re-  St.  Vincent^ 
corded. 

Twnant^  ^  Cape  Fhusferrff 

FROM  THE    LONDON  GAZETTE.  Jutte  2S,    IS05* 

„,,.  I  ,,    r^  ,   ,-  My  lord, 

WbaebdU  Jtt/y  15,  ^  rrh^  weather  being  ha»y,  we  did 

The  king  has  been  pleased  to  not  see  the  Minerva,  when  the  Prin. 

constitute  and  appoint  the  right  -cess  Royal,  parted  compaliy  this 

hon.  Thomas  Grenville ;  the  right  morning.    As  we  stood  in  shore 

hon.  George  John  earl  Spencer,  the  Mmerva  joined ;  and  captain. 

Jcnight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  Collier  sent  me  a  letter,  of  which 

the  garter ;  tlie  right  hon.  William  the  inclosed  is  a  copy.     It  displays 

Windham,  the  right  hon.  Charles  an  enterprising  spirit  on  the  part  of 

James    Fox,   his    majesty's    three  his  officers  and  men  employed  upon 

principal  secretaries  of  state ;  the  this  service,     I  have  the  honour  to 

tight  non.  Wrlham  Wyndham,  ba-  be,  &c- 

ton  Grenville,  first  commissioher  Elt ab  Harvey. 

of  liis  majesty's  treasury ;  the  right  The  carl  St.  Vmcent,  K,  B.  &c.  &c, 
hon.  Henry  Petty,  (commonly  call* 
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Minerva,  •  off  Cafe  Fimtti  u^  before  the  guard  had  either  time  to 
June  28,  1 806.  mi  ^e  the  drawbridge,  or  d i scharge  a 
Sir,  tweFve-pounder,  which  had  been 
The  particular  part  of  your  or-  brought  to  face  the  gate  (a  fishing- 
ders  having  been  acccHnplished  by  boat  having  apprised  them  of  die 
xny>  falling  in  with  his  majesty's  approach  cf  our  boats):  p.irt  of  the 
ships  Renown  and  Warrior  on  the  Spanish  guard  laid'down  their  arms, 
Slst  instant)  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  ar.d  are  now  on  board  ;  the  restes- 
direci  my  attention  to  the  annoy-  caped.  As  the  day  began  to  dawn, 
ance  of  the  enemy's  trade  carried  and  as  the  men  were  much  harassed 
on  along  this  coast  to  the  ports  of  from  a  loiig  row  to  the  shore,  and 
Ferrol  and  Vigo;  and  having  reason  a  flitiguing  march  over  a  heavy 
to  believe  there  were  some  lugger  sand,  the  party  were  obliged  to 
privateers  in  Finisterre  bay,  under  confine  themselves  to  spiking  the 
the  protection  of  the  fort,  I  last  puns,  and  throwing  some  ofthem 
night,  it  being  calm,  dispatched  mto  the  sea,  ere  they  took  posses- 
two  boats  from  his  majesty's  ship  sion  of  the  vessels.  The  circum- 
imder  toy  command  to  scour  the  stance  from  which  I  derive  nloit 
Bay.  From  amon^  the  volunteers  pleasure  is,  that  tins  service  was 
for  diis  service,  it  ^ell  to  the  lot  of  executed  without  a  man  being  hurt 
Uenr.  Mulcaster,  first-lieutenant,  ac-  on  either  side,  although  the  boats 
companied  by  lieutenant  Menzies  in  their  return,  during  a  calm  of 
of  the  royal  marines,  to  command  near  three  hours,  were  exposed  to 
the  cutter ;  the  barge  was  directed  the  fire  of  a  two-gun  battery  from 
by  lieutenant  Ogle  Moore.  This  a  hill  to  the  southward  of  the  town, 
•forenoon  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  I  have  tlie  honour  to  be  5:c. 
see  the  boats  letumin?,  accompa-  '  George  Ralph  Colliek*- 
nfed  by  five  Spanish  niggers  and  Reax^admiral  Harvey,  &c.  &c.  3cc. 
chasse  marees,  as  per  margin*,.  ^ »  •  ,  /r  r  » 
mostlr  laden  with  wine,  bound  to  Admiralfy^J^ce,  July  19. 

FeiToi  and  Corunna.     Lieutenant  Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  hon.  reari 

Mulcaster  speaks  very  handsomely  admiral  sir  A.  Cochrane,  K.  B. 

of  the  support  he  received  from  the  commander  in  chief,  &c.  at  the 

petty  officers  and  seamen  and  ma-  Leeward    Islands,    to    William 

rines  employed  on  this  afiair.     I  Marsden,  esq.  dated  Barbadoesy 

feel  I  should  be  deficient  in  my  duty  June  3. 

did  I  omit  to  state  the  circumstances  Sir, 

attending  the  execution  of  this  ser-  I  inclose,  for  the  information  of 

vice,    so  creditable   to   lieutenant  the   lords    commissioners    of   the 

Mulcaster  and  his  companions. —  admiralty,  copies  of  letters  from 

The  firstobject  was  the  fort,  mount-  captains  Campbell  and  Bluett,  of 

ing  eight  brass  guns,  of  twenty-^our  his  majesty's  sloops  Cygnet  and 

and  twelve-pouriders,  which  com-  Wasp,  giving  an  account  of  the 

manded  the  vessels.    This  was  car-  capture     of    a    French    national 

ried  in  a  most  neat  and  masterly  schooner  and  sloop ;  tlie  latter  his 

manner  by  the  bayonet  and  pike,  majesty's  late  armed  sloop  Domi- 


*AnfftldelaGaardl,  Jphan  Amooio  Anemiii,  Santa  Autonio  Anemia,  ^nra  Se. 
nora  del  Carm^,  and  ±uiu  Christo  Janemai. 

nica 


\ 
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nica»  which  had  been  run  away  de  vaisseau^  mounts  I  long  nine- 

with  by  her  crew  three  or  four  pounder,    2   two-pounders»    with 

days  before*  and  carried  to  Gua-  small  arms,  and  65  men ;  sarlcd 

daloupe,  where  she  was  immedi-  the  evening  before  from  the  Saints* 

ately   commissioned   and  manned  I  am,  &c. 

with  75  men,  and  sent  back  with  R*  B.  Campbell. 
the  schooner  to   attempt  cutting 

out  the  merchant  ships  in  Roseau  '               His    majesty*!   sloop    IVasp^ 

Bay,  which  was  happily  fnis'Tated,  DomttUa,  May  24f, 

and  one  vessel  only,  wliicli  they  Sir» 

had  taken  possession  of,  was  re-  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 

captured.     The   French   general,  that  in  proceeding  to  Prince  Ru« 

Hortade,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  pert's  Bay  this  morning,  I  receiv- 

were  taken  on  board  these  vessels,  ed  intelligence  (per  signal)  from 

What  motives  could  have  induced  his  majesty's  sloop  Cygnet,  at  that 

an  oflBcer  of  his  rank  to  engage  in  anchorage,of  an  enemy  iit  tlie  S.  W. 

such  petty  predatory  warfare  I  am  quarter,  which  I  iuunediately  went 

at  a  loss  to  guess,  particularly  as  in  chase  of,    being  a  cutter  and 

he  i^^as  taken  widiout  any  uniform  schooner:  the  former  I  captured, 

whatever. — ^The    captain    of  the  which  proved  to  be  the  Napoleon 

Duke  of  Montrose  packet  deserves  privateer  Hate  his  majesty's  cutter 

great  credit  for  his  exertions;  he  Dominica^,  commanded  by   Vin- 

received  on  board  a  party  of  the  cent  Gautier,  having  73  men,  four 

46th  regiment,  and  at  the  desire  of  whom  were  of  the  4th  regiment 

of  the  president  got  under  weigh,  of  artillery,  and  twelve  of  the  26th 

and  chased,  and  by  this  means  the  regiment ;  she  Sciiled  from  Basse* 

schooner  was  captured.  terre  on  the    23d  instant.    I  ex* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.     ,  perienced  the  greatest  satisfaction 

Alex.Cochrane.  in  being  witness  to  the  most  gallant 

conduct  and  perseverance   of  his 

His  majesty s  shop  Cygnet^  of  majesty's    packet     die    Duke    of 

Dominica f  May  24.           '  Montrose  in  capturing  L' Imperial 

Sir,  schooner    (consort  to  the   above 

At  nine  this  morning,  when  at  cutter).    I  am  sorry  to  infomj  you, 
anchor  in  Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  I  from  the  determination  of  the  cut- 
received  information  of  a  schooner  ter  to  escape,  if  possible,  slie  had 
and  cutter  of  the  enemy  being  in  two  men  kuled, 
tlie  offing,  on  which  I  weighed,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
and  made  the  necessary  signals  to  B.  SxERi^fNC  Bluett. 
his  majesty's  sloop   Wasp,    then  The  hon.  Alex.  Cochrane,  K.  B. 
standing  in  for  the  bay.    At  two,  aj  *    u     jn      t  t  oi* 
the  cutter  suirendered  to  the  Wasp,  MmtraUy-office,  July  26, 

and    before    eight    the    schooner  Copy  of  a  letter  from  viceradrpiral 

commenced  a  partial  action  with  JJacres,  commander  in  chief  of 

the  Duke  of  Montrose  packet  (who  his  majesty's  ships  and  vessels  at 

joined  in  chase  from  Roseau);  on  Jamaica,  to  Wm.  Marsden,  esq. 

the  approach  of  the  Cygnet  she  dated  on  board    the    Hercule, 

surrendered,  and  proves  to  be  the  Port  Royal,  June  7»  1806. 

French  national  schooner  L'Impe-  Sir, 

rial,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  With  much  pleasure  I  inclose, 

'for' 
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for  the  infonnation  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  adm*nilty, 
the  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  captain  Coghlan,  acquaint- 
ing me  of  the  Renard  havmg  cap- 
tured the  French  national  bng 
Diligent,  of  14  six-poumiers,  and 
2  thirty-two  pounders^  brass  car- 
ronades,  with  a  complement  of  125 
men« 

Should  the  brig,  upon  survey,  be 
found  fit  for  his  majesty's  service, 
J  shall  direct  her  to  be  purchased, 
and  shall  commission  her  bv  the 
name  she  now  bears,  with  a  sloop's 
complement. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)     J.  R.  Dacres. 


Sir, 


His  majes1y*s  sloop  Renard^ 
Pert  Royals  Jamalea^ 
June  3,  1806. 


I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  his  majesty's  sloop  under  my 
command  captured  on  the  28th 
ultimo,  in  lat.  20  deg.  30.  min.  N. 
long.  68  def.  W.  aiter  a  chase  of 
sixty-four  hours,  the  French  nation- 
al brig  Diligent,  commanded  by 
captain  Thevenard,  of  14  six- 
pounders,  and  2  thirty-two-pound 
brass  carronades,  with  a  crew  of 
125  men;  seven  days  from  Point- 
a-Petre,  Guadaloupe,  charged  with 
dispatches  from  France,  which 
were  thrown  overboard  during  the 
chase. ' 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  this  sloop  was  highly  com- 
mendable, and  their  exertions  lui- 
common,  during  so  long  and  anx- 
ious a  chase. 

The  brig  is  coppered  and  fasten- 
ed) only  three  years  old,  sails  well, 
is  a  very  complete  vessel,  and  is, 
in  my  opinion,  fit  for  his  majesty's 
service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)     J.  Cog H LAN. 


Copy  of  another  letter  from  vice- 
admiral  Dacres,  to  Wm.  Mars- 
den,  esq.  dated   on    board  the 
Hercule,  Port  Royal,  June   8» 
1806. 
Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inclose,  for 
the    information    of    their    Iord« 
ships,    the    copy    of   a  letter    I 
have  received  from  captain  Van- 
sittart,  informing  me  of  the  cap- 
ture of  a  privateer  by   his   ma- 
jesty's ship  Fortune,  under  his  com- 
mand. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)    J.  R.  Dacres. 

His  mt^esiy*s  ship  Fortune^  off 
Nayassttf  June  1,  1806. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  in  the  execution  of  your 
order  of  the  5th  ult.  directing  me 
to  stretch  over  to  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
and  ci'ui/e  diligently  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tlie  trade  and  annoyance 
of  the  enemy,  on  the  18th,  off 
Cape  Berens,  his  majesty's  ship 
under  my  command  fell  in  with 
and  captured  the  French  privateer 
schooner  Grand  Juge  Bertolio,  of 
Guadaloupe,  armed  with  1  long 
brass  twelve-poimd  gun,  2  fours, 
and  4  twelve-pound  carronades, 
complement  120  men,  but  having 
only  51  onboard,  five  days  from 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  bound  to  the 
city  ot  St.  Domingo  to  complete 
her  complement.  A  few  davs  pre* 
vious  to  this  capture,  the  boats  of 
his  majesty's  ship  under  my  com* 
mand  destroyed  two  Spanish  fe- 
luccas, with  beef  and  nour»  and 
captured  a  small  schooner. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

H.  Vahsittart- 

jiJmtraliy'officei  July  29. 

The  following  letter  from  rear- 
admiral  sir  Willttun  Sidney  Smith, 

addressed 
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addressed  to  vice*adnitral  lord  Cd-  redoubled  yigour)  did  not  prevent 

lingwood,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  landing  of  every  thing  we  had 

the  admiralty  in  his  lordship's  let-  broueht,  together  with  four  of  the 

ter  of  the  'id  instant.  Ezceilent's  lower-deck  guns,  to  an* 

sviier  this  galling  fire,  which  bore 

Powftes  at  anchor  off  Sealca^  directly  on  the  landing-pLlce.     A 

May  24ft  1806.  second  convoy,  with  the  Intrepid^ 

My  lord,  placed  the  garrison  beyond  the  im- 

I  arrived  at  Palernao  in  the  Pom-  mediate  want  of  any  thing  essen- 
l,€(i  on  the  ^  1st  of  last  month,  and  tial  and  (he  enemy  ;  from  ad  van- 
look*  on  me  the  command  of  the  cing  his  nearest  approaches  to  with- 
squadron  your  lordship  has  done  in  250  yards,  was  reduced  to  the 
me  the  honour  to  place  under  my  defensive  in  a  degrreey  dreading 
orders.  I  found  things  in  the  state  one  of  those  sorties  which  the 
that  may  be  well  imagined  on  the  prince  of  Hesse  had  already  shown 
government  being  displaced  from  him  his  garrison  was  equal  to,  and 
Its  capital,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  which  was  become  a  much  safer 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  disper-  operation,  now  that  the  flanking 
slon  of  the  array  assert^bled  in  Ca-  fire  of  eight  Neapolitan  gun-bouts 
labria.  The  judicious  arrange-  I  had  brought  with  me  in  ad  Jltioii 
ment  made  by  captain  Sotheron  of  to  four  his  highness  had  already 
the  ships  under  his  orders,  and  used  succesfully,  w^ould  cover  it, 
the  position  of  the  British  army  even  to  tlie  rear  of  the  enemy's 
under  sir  John  Stuart  at  Messina,  trenches.  Arrangements  were  put 
had  however  prevented  further  in  train  for  this  purpose }  and  ac- 
mir^hicf.  cording  to  a  wise  suggestion  of  his 

1  had  the  satisfaction  of  learn-  serene  highness,  measures  were 
ing  that  Gaeta  still  held  out,  al-  taken  for  the  embarkation  of  a 
though  as  yet  without  succour,  small  party  from  the  garrison  to 
from  a  mistaken  ide;i,  much  too  land  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
prevaleru,  that  the  progress  of  the  batteries  to  the  northward. 
French  armies  is  irresistible.  It  I  confided  the  execution  of  the 
was  my  first  care  to  see  that  the  naval  part  of  this  arrangement  to 
necessary  supplies  should  be  sai'ely  captain  Richardson,  of  his  majes- 
conveyed  to  the  governor.  I  had  ty's  ship  Juno,  putting  the  Neapo- 
the  inexpreisible  satisfaction  of  con-  litan  frigate  and  gun-boats  under 
veying  the  most  essential  articles  his  orders..  His  serene  highness 
to  Oaeta,  and  of  communicating  possessing  tlie  experience  of  Eu« 
to  his  serene  highness  the  governor  lopean  warfare,  and  a  most  firm 
(on  the  breach  battery,  which  he  mind,  having  no  occasion  for  furw 
never  quits)  the  assurance  of  fur-  tlicr  aid  on, the  spot,  I  felt  I  could 
ther  support  to  any  extent  within  quit  the  garrison  without  appre- 
my  power,  for  the  maintenance  of  hension  for  its  safety  in  such  hands* 
that  important  foitrc^s,  hitherto  so  with  the  present  means  of  defence, 
Jong  preserved  by  his  intrepidity  and  that  I  could  best  co-operate 
and  ex;imple.  Things  v/ore  a  new  with  him  by  drawing  some  -  of 
aspect  immediately  on  the  urMval  the  attacking  force  off  for  the 
of  *the  ammunition:  the  redoubled  defence  of  Naples,  and  accord- 
fire  of  the  enemy  with  red-hot  ihot  ingly  proceeded  thither  with  the 
into  the  mole  (being  answered  with  line  of  battle  ships  nan^ed  in  the 

margin. 
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margin*.  The  enemy's  apprehen- 
sion of  attack  occasioned  them  to 
convey  sonoe  of  the  battering  train 
from  the  trenches  before  Gaeta  to 
Naples.  The  city  was  illuminated 
on  account  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
proclaiming  himself  king  oi  the 
two  Sicilies !  The  junction  of  the 
Eagle  made  us  five  sail  of  the  line, 
and  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
their  fire  to  have  interruptea  this 
ceremony  and  show  of  festivity, 
but  I  consiJered  that  tlie  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants  had  evil  enough 
on  them ;  that  the  restoration  of 
the  capital  to  its  lawful  sovereign 
and  its  fugitive  inhabitants  would 
be  no  gratification  if  it  should  be 
found  aijeap  of  ruins,  ashes,  and 
bonesj  ar.d  that  as  I  load  no  force 
to  land  and  keep  order,  in  case  of 
the  French  anny  retiring  to  tlie 
fortresses,  1  should  leave  an  opu- 
lent city  a  prey  to  the  licentious 
part  of  the  community,  who  would 
not  fail  to  profit  by  Jthe  confusion 
the  flames  would  occasion.  Not  a 
gun  was  fired — but  no  such  consi- 
deration operated  on  my  mind  to 
prevent  me  dislodging  the  French 
garrison  from  the  island  of  Capri, 
M'hich,  from  its  situation,  project- 
ing the  coasting  communication 
Sf>udiward,  was  a  great  object  for 
the  enemy  to  keep,  and  by  so 
much  one  for  me  to  wrest  from 
him.  I  accordingly  summoned  rhe 
French  commandant  to  surrender: 
Oil  his  non-acquiescence  (sec  the 
aancicd  corresj>ondence),  I  direct- 
ed captain  Rowley,  in  his  majesty's 
^hip  Eagle,  to  cover  the  landing 
of  marines  and  boats'  crew,  and 
c:iused  an  uttuck  to  be  mado  under 
his  urdci-s.  That  br;ivc  ohicer 
placed  his  ship  judiciously,  nor 
did  he  open  hh  lire  till  she  wiis  se- 


cured, and  the  distance  marked  by 
the  effect  of  musquetry  on  his  quar- 
ter-deck, where  the  first-lieut. James 
Crawley,  fell  wounded,  and  a  sea- 
man was  killed.  Although  captain 
Rowley  regretted  much  tlie  ser- 
vices of  mat  meritorious  officer 
in, such  a  critical  moment,  he  has 
sitice  recovered. 

An  hour's  fire  from  both  decks 
of  the  Eagle,  (between  9  and  10 
o'clock)  with  that  of  two  Neapo- 
litan mortar  boats  under  an  active 
officer,  lieutenant  Rivera,  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  viney;u"ds  witli- 
in  their  walls;  the  marines  were- 
landed,  and  gallantly  led  by  cap- 
tain Bunce;  tlie  seamen  in  like  man- 
ner, under  lieutenant  Morrell,  of^ 
the  Eao^le,  and  lieutenant  Redding^, 
cf  the  roinpce,  mounted  the  steps; 
for  such  was  their  road,  headed  by 
the  officers,  nearest  to  the  narrow 
pass,  by  which  alone  they  could 
ascend.  Lieutenant  Carrol  had 
thus  an  opportunity  of  particularly 
distinguishing  himself.  Captain 
Stannus  commanding  the  Atheni- 
enne's  marines,  gallantly  pressing 
forward,  gained  the  heights,  and 
the  French  commandant  fell  by  Jjis 
hand  :  this  event  being  known,  the 
enemy  beat  a  parley,  a  letter  from . 
the  second  in  command  claimed 
the  terms  offered;  but  being  diircd 
'  on  the  12di,  after  midnight,  some , 
difficulty  occurred,  my  iimit^ition 
as  to  time  being  precise:  bat  on 
the  assurance  tliat  the  drum  beat 
before  twelve,  the  capitulation  an- 
nexed was  signed,  and  the  garri- 
son allowed  to  march  out  and  piiss- 
over  to  Naples  with  every  honour 
of  war,  after  die  interment  of 
their  former  br.ive  commander, 
wltlj  due  respect.  We  thus  be- 
canic    masters   of  this  important 


♦  P<)3ip^c,  Excellent,  /\the*iieniie,  Intrepid. 


post. 
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post.    The  enemy  not  having  been  On  \he  23  J,   obtaining  intelli- 

aHowed  tirtieto  bring  two  pieces  gence  that  tlie  enemy  had  two  36- 

rf  heavy  cannon    with  their  am-  pounders  in  a  small  vessel  on  the 

Ihnnition  to  Capri,  the  boat  con-  beach  at  Sealea,  I  sent  the  Pom- 

taining  them,  together  with  a  boat  r^e's  boats  in  for  them.     But  the 

loaded  with  timber  for  tlie  con-  French  troops  were  too  well  posted 

stniction  of  gun-boats  at  Castella-  in  the  houses  of  the  town  for  tliem 

mare,  took  refuge  at  Massa,  on  the  to   succeed  without  the  cover  of 

snata  land  opposite  to  the  island,  the  ship.     I  accordingly  stood  in 

where  the  guard  had  hauled  the  with  the  Pomp6e ;  sent  a  message 

whole  upon  the  beach.  I  detached  to    the  inhabitants   to  withdraw; 

the  two  mortar  boats,  and  a  Gaeta  which  being  done,   a  few  of  the 

privateer,  under  the  orders  of  lieu-  Pompee's  lower-deck  guns  cleared 

tenants  Faliverne  and    Rivera,  to  the  town  and  neighbourmg  liills, 

fcrine  them  off,  sending  only  Mr.  while  the  launch,  commanded  by 

Williams,  midshipman  of  the  Pom-  lieutenant  Mouraylin,  with  lieute- 

p^,  from  the  squadron,  on  pur-  nant  Oats  of  the  marines,  and  Mr. 

pose  to  let  the  Neapolitans  have  the  Williams,  drove  the  French,  with 

€iedit  of  the  action,    which  thay  their  armed  adherents,  from  the 

fchly  obtained;  for,  after  dislodg-  guns,  and  took  possession  of  tlie 

in^  the  enemy  from  a  strong  tower,  castle,,  and  of  them.     Finding,  on 

thiey  not  only  brought  off  the  boats  my  landing,    that  the  town  was 

and  two  36-pounders,  but  the  pow-  tenable  agamst  any  force  the  enemy 

der  (twenty  barrels)  from  tJic  ma-  could  brmg  against  me  from  the 

gazine  of  the  tower,   before  the  nearest  garrison,  in  a  given  time,  I 

enemy  assembled  in  force.  took  post  with  the  marines;  and. 

The  projected  sorties  took  place  under  cover  of  their  position,  by 

en  the  ISth  and  15th  in  the  mom-  the  extreme  exertions    of   lieute- 

hig,    in  a  r:anner  to  reflect  the  nant   Carrol,  \  Mr.   Ives,    master, 

highest  credit  on  the  part  of  the  and  the  petty  officers  and  boats* 

rarrtson  and  naval  force  employed,  crews,  the  guns  were  conveyed  to 

The  covering  fire  from  the  fleet  the  Pomf  e:,  with  twenty-two  bar- 

va»  judiciously   directed  by   cap-  rels  of  powder. 

tate     Richardson     and     Vicuna,  (Signed)     W.  Sidney  Smith. 
TOOse  conduct  on  this  whole  ser- 

^net  merits  my  warmest  approba-  On  hortrd  his  tnajgsfy*s  ship  La 

tion.     I.  inclose  captain  Richard-  Pomfi:^  May  11,  180(i. 

son's  two  letters,  as  best  detailinq;  Sir, 

these  affairs,  and  a  list  of  the  lull-  Before '  I  make  a  regular  attack^ 

c4  and  wounded  on  the  lt?rh.  which  must  necessarily  reduce  aa 

On  thte  19ih  ult.  the  boats  of  the  insulated    and    irregular    fortress 

R)mpee,   under    lieutenant  Bean-  without  works,    I    have  tliought 

croft,  brought  out  a  merchant  ves-  proper,  according  to  the   custom 

sel  from  Scalvitra,  near  Salerno,  of  war,  to  summon  you  to  evacti- 

although  protected  by  a  heavy  fire  ate  the  post  which  you  occupy.     If 

of  musketry.      That  officer   and  you  refuse,  I  inform  you  that  you 

Mr.  Sterling  distinguished  them-  will  be  forced  to  yield  up<»n  terms 

selves  much.     The  enemy  ^re  en-^  more  or  less  favourable,  according^ 

deavouring  to  establish  a  land  car-  to  the  degree  of  force  and    time 

riage  tliere  to  Naples.  >vhich  you  may  oblige  me  to  em* 
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^loy  to  reduce  you  to  this  extre-  duct  of  the  officers  and  ttoops  of 

mity :  thus,  air,   you  sec  that  the  the  garrison  of  Capri,  the  English 

term9  of  the  surrender  of  the  post  commanders  havcf  granted  tht  fol- 

depend  upon  yourself  today :    in  lowing  articles ;  to  wity 

tliehope  of  aa  answer,  which  will  Art.  1.  The  officers,  subaltern^ 

spare  blood  on  both  sides,  and  soldiers  shall  embark  as  sooa 

(Signed)       W.  Sidney  Smith*  as  possible,  with  the  arms  andba^* 

To  the  commandant  of  the  gage  belonging,  to  them. 

Freoch  troops  at  Capn.  Art.  2.  They  shall  be  con^)-ed 

The  commandant  of  Capri  to  rear-  to  Pozzuoli. 

admiral  Sidney  Smith.  Art.  3.  The  English  officers  en* 

Cafrif  May  1 1  •  gsige^to  cause  the  French  troops  to 

•    IreceiTcd,  sir,  your  letter,  dated  ^^  respected  as  much  as  possible, 

this  day,  and  for  answer  I  have  to  ^^}^S  ^^  tune  they  shall  be  ix^ 

observe  to  you,  that  a  true  soldier  "*^^  ^^^^^mi.   t?       i_   a?             t  ' 

does  not  surrender  till  he  has  tried  ,  A^-  *'  The  French  officers  make 

hh  force  with  that  which  attacks  ^^  ^am^  engagement  towards  thd 

him.     You  are,  sir,  too  good  and  troops  and  vessels  which  shalltran^ 

Brave  a  soldier  to  blame  me  if  I  P^2;J.        ^*^  ^^^  destination.        f 

do  not  accept  your  polite  invitation*  ^  J^^^  present  treaty  was  conclu-. 

(Signed)  CHiRVKT,capt.l01streg.  ded  at  midninrfit  of  the  llth-12th 

X       .     -T,^                           J.  «>^   May,    1S06,   between  captain 

Captain    L  Eung.  •  conimanding  Charles  Rowley,  capt.  of  die  ship, 

die  French  troops,  to  sir  Sidney,  ^^  M.  L'Etang,  capt.  of  the  2Sd 

Smith,  re^-admiral  of  the  En-  regiment  of  light   infantry,  com- 

glish  squadron.            .   ,^     ,„  manding  in  the  island  of  Capii.     . 

^     jr                C^ri,  May  12.  To  which  have  signed,      ' 

Good  fortune  having  favoured  (Signed)    L'EtaiTg. 

you,  together  with  the  advantage  ^            Charles  Rowley. 

you  had  m  landing,    oblige   me  n.  B.    The  commandant   since 

to   make  you  the  following  pro-  y^^Yiing    to    disembark    with  ^is 

posals:—  troops  at  Massa,  invites  the  £n- 

To  give  up  to  you  the  town  of  giish*^admiral  to  grant  it  to  him?- 

Capn,  and  all  the  island,  reserv-  Approved                                  '^ 

ing  to  myself  for  my  honour,  and  ^Signed)     W.  Sidhey  Smith. 

that  of  the  troops  I  command,  the  \    o      ^     . 

liberty  of  returning  to  Naples,  with  -  .     _r  , .«  j       ^            j   ,.       t    ' 

arms  and   baggage,    at  the  time  ^ist  of  killed  and  wounded  m  tak- 

whicli  it  shalfplease  you  to  grant  '^  ^^P\'>  ^^^  ^^  ^^06. 

xne.     I  expect  diis  generosity  from  ,    Eagle--Lieutenant  James  Craw- 

your  hands,  to  avoid  bloodshed  on  \>  first-lieutenant,  slightly  wound- 

both  sides;  in  default  of  which  I  ^/^  ^  seaman  and- 1  marine  killed; 

thai!  .be  obliged  to  continue   till  *  seamen  and  6  marines  wounded.  ^ 

extinction.  List  of  kUled   and  wounded   in 

CAMTULAtlON.  J^^'.            r    i.     i_            j         i_    j 

^               ....      t    ,,  ,rt  f  Divisions  of  the  boats  detached 

Capn,  at  mi^ight,  the  \lA2lb  f^^^  ^^e  JunQ— 4  seamen  killed 

of  June*  and  .5  seamen  wounded. 

In  c<mt<qnftnfjl  oftbf  gpo4  cw*  (Signed)    W.  Sipirsr  Smith. 

l«06-  (F)                   Ui$ 
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STufMJi^y^ssb^JunOiGaiia^  The  sortie  took  place  precisely* 

jifay  14,  1806.  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  yester- 

Sir)  day  morning,  and  was  attended 

The  enemy  having   erected    a  with  success:  the  Neapolitan  tiDops 

iiattery  of  4  guns  on  tne  point  La  having  driven  the  enemy  out  of 

Madona  della  Cattcrra,  his  serene  their  trenches,  and  taken  the  Sera* 

highness  the  prince  of  Hesse  order*  po  battery  (the  guns  of  wlj^ch  ther 

ed  sixty  men  from  the  garrison  to  spiked),  returned  into  garrison  wito 

be  embarked  in  four  fisning>boats;  little  loss,  bringing  in  with  diem 

and  on  the  night  of  the  ISth  I  a  captain  of  engineers  and  some 

proceeded  with  the  Juno*s  boats,  others,their  prisoners  f  the  number 

armed,  accompanied  by  those  of  I  have  not  yet  learnt. 

bis  Sicilian  majesty's  mgate  Mi-  They  were  supported  in  their  at« 

nerva,  commanded  by  captain  Vi-  tack  and  retreat,  on  their  left  along 

eugna,  and  landed  the  troops,  un«  the  shore  of  Serapo,  by  the  boats 

discovered,  in  a  small  bay,  in  the  of  this  shin,  armed,  under  the  di- 

rear  of  the  enemy's  works.    Lieu«  rection  of  lieutenant  Wells  of  the 

tenant    Parisio,  who  commanded  navy,  and  lieutenant  Mant  of  the 

the  party,    bavin?  advanced,  the  marines,  and  the  first  division  of 

enemy  abandoned  the  post,  after  gun4>oat8,  which  I  took  the  com* 

firing  to  alarm  their  camp;  but  mand  of;  and  on  their  right,  by 

before  they  could  arrive  with  a  re-  the  second  dividon,  under  the  or-> 

inforcement,  the  guns  were  spiked,  ders  of  lieutenant  Valgutmira:  the 

the  gun-carriages  destroyed,   and  third  division    ^having  embarked 

the   troops  re^mbarked   without  fiftv  men  from  tne  garrison)  were 

any  loss.  orciered,  with  the  Minerva  frigate^ 

(Signed)    H.  RiCHAaDSON.  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  other 

Sir  W.  S.  Smith,  K.  S.  rear-  ^^<|«  ^^  ^\^^*^  •  ^"^^  ,T^"8  ^"^  ? 

admiral  of  the  blue,  8cc.  J^»"»  *«  Minerva  could  not  reach 

her  station,  though  the  boats  sue* 

His  .majesty^ s  ship  JimOf  ceeded  in  landing  the  troops,  and 

Goitat  May  16.  brought  off  some  cattle ;  the  fire 

Sir,  from  this  division  having  kept  in 

His  serene  highness  the  prince  check  and  prevented  from  advan* 

of  Hesse  Philipsthal,  having  si^-  cing  a  considerable  body  of  thee  ne* 

nified  to  me  on  the  Hth  inst:  his  my's  cavalry,  which  were  sent  to 

intention  of  making  a  sortie  caily  attack  the  party  landed. 

on  the  following  da]^  to  atuck  the  The  loss  of  the  earrison  I  have 

French  lines,  and  directing  me  to  not  yet  understood :  that  of  the 

have  the  necessary  arrangements  bo^ts  is.  First  division,  two  killed  ; 

piade,  that  the  boats  might  co-ope^  Second  division,  two  killed  and  fiv« 

rate  with  and  support  the  troops  wounded.    The  enemy  must  have 

from  the  garrison,   I  caused  the  suffered  considerably,  as  more  than 

fun-boats  to  be  divided  into  tliree  one  hundred  muskets  have  been 

ivlsions  (four  in  each),  and  de-  brought  in. 

lirered  copies  of  the  inclosed  or-  I  think  it  my  doty  to  recom- 

der  to  captain  Vieugna,  of  his  Si-  mend  to  your  notice,  oa  account 

cllian  majesty's   frigate  Minerva,  of  their  good  conduct  and  con* 

and  lieutenants  le  chevalier  fieli-  rage,  the  lieutenants  of  his  Sijci* 

amo  and  Vaiguimira. .       .     .  lian   maj^sty*s  navy,  le  chevafier 

Beltamoy 
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Beliamo»  Valgulmira,    and  Pug.  50  guns»  with  a  compleiiicnt  of 
hese.                     H.  RiciTARDsoN.  S17  men^  but  these  were  soon  sad- 
Sir  W.  S.  Smith,   K.  S.  rear-  ly  reduced  by  our  destrucdve  "fire, 
admiral  of  the  blue,  &c.  and  the  ship  has  also  suffeted  very 
J  .    1      tr      r  f  A/*  severely,  while  the  damages  of  the 
Admralty^ffice,  July  29.  Blanche  are  confined  to  the  top- 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  right  masts,  rigging,  and  sails.    It  now 

hen.  lord  Keith,  K.  B.  admiral  becomes  a  pleasing  duty  to  beg  yott 

of  the  white,  &c.  &c«  to  William  to  recommend  lieutenant  ilenry 

Marsden,  esq.   dated  on  board  Thomas  Davies  to  their  lordships' 

the  Edgar,  off  Ramsgate,  27th  notice,  and   to  speak  in  terms  of 

of  July,  1806.  respect  of  his  general  good  con* 

Sir,  duct,  as  also  of  lieutenants  Bastin 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  trans-  and  Allan ;  of  Mr.  Robertson,  the 

mitting,  for  their  lordships'  infor-  master,  and  lieutenant  John  Camp« 

mation,  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  bell  of  the  marines.     The  war« 

have  received  from  captain  Lavie,  rant    officers,    midshipmen,  .  and 

of  his  majesty's  ship  tne  Blanche,  ship's  company  are  likewise  entitled 

acquainting  me  with  the  captures  to  my  warmest  praise.     Under- 

in  the  latitude  of  theFerroeldands,  neath  you  will  observe  the  list  of 

of  the  French  frigate  La  Guerri-  killed  and  wounded.  Tho.  LAVitk 

ere,  one  of  the  enemy's  squadron  Blanche*— None  killed. 

that  has  been  harassing  our  ships  Wounded.— Lieutenant   Bastin* 

employed  on  the  Greenland  fisn-  not  dangerously ;  Thomas  Wilkin- 

cries.     Their  lordships  will  have  son,  James    Wilkinson,    marines^ 

Seat  pleasure  in  observing,  from  not    dangerously  \   Geo.    Morley, 

e  list  annexed  to  captain  Lavie's  marine,  dangerously. 

report,  that  in  consequence  of  his  La  Guerriere — ^Twenty  killed  ; 

food  conduct,   this  large  frigate  thirty  wounded,  ten  dangerously, 

as  been  carried  with  very  little  T.  Lavis. 

loss  on  our  part,  and  that  he  speaks  Right  hon.  lord  Keith. 

in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  -,         r      •    t          ^-        •       j 

lieutenant  Davids  and  the  rest  of  Copy  of  an  mclosure  fron^  wc^d. 

the  Blanche's  officers  and    ship's  'n*™  ^^J^  S*^??8^^°;  55*°^ 

company.             Keith,  admiral.  ^"^^  Vli'"^^-  '^  t  ?  ^'^^' 

'^  ranean,  off  Cadiz,  July  1. 

His  majesty's  ship  Blanche f  jf polio,  June  10,  Messhuu 
Tarmovtb  Roads,  July  26.  Sir, 
My  lord,  I  antted  here  this  evening  with 
I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  a  French  brig  laden  with  six  brass 
you. of  my  return  to  Yarmouth  24-pounders,  their  shot  and  car- 
Roaids,    having  in  company    La  riages,  taken  on  the  night  of  the 
Guerriere    French    frig;^te,    com-  5th  instant  near  the  A^ie  Finucft* 
mandedby  Monsieur  Hubert  (of  na,  "in    the    Gulf   of^  Torento, 
the  legion  of  honour),  whom  I  where  she  had  run  aground,  her 
captured  on  the  19th   instant,  in  crew  having  stove  her,  and  landed 
latitude  62  deg.  N.  off  the  Ferroe  to  defend  her,  assisted  by  the  arm- 
Islands,  after  a  sharp  contest  of  45  ed    force  in    the  neighbourhood. 
minutes.    La  Guerriere  is  of  the  The  almost  continual  fire, -during 
bu-gest  class  of  frigates,  mountine  the  night,  of  their  muskdtry,  aid- 
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eihf  ihr^  fleld^plecey  ooald  not 
prevent  the  officers  and  crews  of 
ijie  boats  I  dispatched  on  this  ser- 
vice from  having  her  oflF  toward* 
flie  momme.  1  nave  more  satis- 
i^ction  in  naving  .performed  thi» 
service,  as  I  conceive  from  the 
tourse  she  was  peering  when  I 
first  saw  Her,  that  those  guns  were 
intended  for  the  new  batteries  op- 
pOsite  the  Pharos.  One  seaman 
doly.'vras  wounded  on  our  part. 

(Sienedy        E.  Fellows, 
irW.S.Smir 


Sir 


itb. 


WBST   INDIA   BOCKS. 


.  The  ceremony  of  opening  the 
targe  export  dock,  wnich  comr 
plates  this  magnificent  under- 
taking, was  performed  on  Satur- 
day the  12ih  inst.  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  (l2th  JulyKl799,)  on 
which  the  act  of  parliament  for 
can:ying  ihe  same  into  effect  re- 
ceived uie  royal  assent. 

The  chairman,  Robert  Milli- 
gan,  esq.;  the  deputy  chairman, 
Richard  L#e,  esq. ;  with  most  of 
the  directors,  attended  about  two 
o'clock,  to  receive  the  company  at 
the  principal  entrance  into  the 
works;  and*  soon  afterwards  tke 
company  arrived,  which  were  very 
BUmeious,  and  amongst  them 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
^1^  rai^k  and  distuiction. 

The  Phoenix,  captain  Douglas, 
9  large  Wqst  India  ship  b^longmg 
|o.  Messrs.  Hibberts,  which  was 
ornamented  with  vjirious  flags  of 
fJifferent  nations,  being  mooit^d  in 
Z  convenient  situation  near  the 
dock,  the  chairman,  deputy  chair- 
man,and  directors,  accompanied  by 

B.  of  .Westmorland  .lx)rd  BurgKerrf  ^ 
R  of  Chicherter  The  Lord  Maanv 
Barl  Teinplt.  Rl.  Hon.  the  Master 

Lprd  Hawke«bury       of  the  Roll*. 
Eord  Minto  L.  C.  Juit.Man«fidd 

jUord  Sbeffiekl  Rt.  Hpn.  G:  Ros*^ 

LOrdHowick  .R.B.  Sheridan. 

jLord^Henry  Petty    Sir  AL  Clar k^  K.  B» 


And  many  other  gentlemen  of 
distinction,  proceeded  on  board 
the  ship,  wjiich,  upon  a  signal- 
gun  being  fired,  was  navigated  into 
the  new  export  dock,  and  having 
proceeded  to  the  middle  of  the 
dock,  she  was  moved  to  the  centre 
of  the  quay  on  the  north,  side 
thereof. 

The  compai>y,  after  paruking 
of  an  elegant  repast  on  board  the 
ship,  lancted  and  proceeded  to  the 
east  end  of  the  quay,  and  passing 
over  the  lock,  entered  the  pre- 
mises belengin?  to  the  great  tm^ 
port  dock,  wnich  they  viewed, 
with  the  stupendous  warehouses 
surrounding  the  same,  and  e^^* 
pressed  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction at  the  completion  of  an 
undertaking  of  sudi  prodigious 
magnitude,  so  beneficial  to  tke 
commerce  of  the  country,  honour- 
able to  the  parties  who  conducted 
the  execution  of  the  works,  and 
ornamental  to  the  nation. 

An  Account  of  Goods  imported  fiom 
the  West  Indies^  and  landed^  in 
the  West  India  Docks,  in  the 
Years  IS03,  4,  5,  &  6. 


GOODS. 


Af  dr,  .  hhds.    . 
I.,  tiercea. 
barrels. 
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AUGUST.  vette  caused  a  ^eater  loss  than 

Jdndralty^office,  August  2.  «^o"|^  be  expected,    but   no&ing 

^  -      ir  r  ^    r  could  Withstand  the  bravery  or  th« 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  officers  and  seamen  employed. 

bu  Vmcent,  K.  B.  admiral  and        Xo  lieut.   Sibly's  gallantry  no 

commander  in  chief  in  the  Chan-  y^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^e  equal  to  do  jus- 

nel,  Soundings,  &c.  to  WiUiam  tice,  every  one  speakr  of  him  in 

A^rsden.  esq.  dated  Hibernia,  t^rms  of  the  highest  commenda* . 

off  Ushant,  the  27th  July,  1«06-  ^ion,  and  I  had  before,  in  the  We« 

_ .  ^%         ,  ^      "  Indies,  experienced  his  brave  con^ 

Iinclose  the  relation  of  a  very  ^j^ct;  he  now  has  seven   severe 

gallant  action,  m  which  the  most  rounds,  but  I  hope  none  mortal, 

in^pid  valour  has  been  manifested,  ^nd  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him 

and  the  national  character  highly  as  an  officer  truly  deserving  the  2^ 

sustained ;  but  I  greatly  regret  the  mention  of  my  lords  commissioner 

toss  ofa  number  of  brave  men  m  oftheadmiralty.— To  lieut.  Parker, 


OT.  ViMCEKT.  and  able  conduct  in  managing  the 

Centaur f  of  Rochefort^  July  19.  corvette  after  he  was  wounded! 
My  lord.  The  loss  of  the  boats  was  una» 

I  beg  leave  to  inclose  to  your  voidable,  of  diat  of  the  Revenge, 

lordship  a  letter  I  have  received  with  her  officer  and  crew,  no  cer« 

from  captain  Rodd,  of  his  majes-  tain  account  can  be  obtauied ;  there 

ty's  ship  Ixldefatigable,  giving  an  is-  a  faint  hope  she  may  have  been 

account  of  an  attack  made  by  a  ooat  driven  up  the  Garonne. 
from  each  line  of  battle  diip  from  I  nave  the  honour,  &c. 

this  squadron,  and  those  of  his  ma-  Sam,  Hood* 

jesty's  ships  Indefatigable  and  Iris,    Rt.  hon.  e^l  St.  Vincent,  &c. 
on  two  corvettes  ana  a  convoy,  in 

the  entrance  of  the  river  Garonne.  Indrfatigabh^  offEochefort^ 

Le  Caesar,  the  largest  corvette,  was  Vith  Juiy^  1806* 

boarded  and  carried  by  the  division  Sir, 

of  boats  led  on  by  lieut.  Sibly,  first        I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 

lieutenant  of  the  Centaur,  in  a  style  you,  in  obedience  to  your  orders  of 

Jiighly  honourable  to  the  national  die  14th  inst.,  I  gave  the  command 

character.  The  western  breeze  that  of  the  boats  of  the  sqimdron  you 

sprung  up  after  the  boats  had  left  sent  me  by  the  his,  for  the  purpose 

the    ludeifatigable,    and    blowing  of  endeavouring  to  capture  or  de^ 

stronger    as  they  advanced,   was  stroy  the    French  convoy  in  the 

truly   perplexing,  for  it  was  the  entrance    of  the  nver  of   Bour<* 

only  circumstance  that  could  have  deaux  (with  the  addition  of  three 

prevented  the  whole  falling  into  our  from  tne  Indefatip^le,  and  three 

nands;  they  took  advants^  on  the  from  the  Iris)  to  beut.  Sibly,  of  the 

first  attack,  and  made  sail,  and  Centaur,  with  all  the  information  I 

escaped  before  the  wind  and  tide  was  in  possession  of  respecting  their 

op  toe  Garonne ;  it  was.  impossible  situation  on  the  evening  of  the  ISth^ 

for  the  boats  to  prevent  them.  The  it  appearing  a  favourable  time  to 

frqi  sesistance  jpade  by  the  cor^  make  dM  attempt;  thoosii  8om« 

(F  3)  Urac 
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tSizie  after  the  boats  had  quitted  the  venge's  boat,  officer,  and  crew,  are 
Indefatigable,  the  ^nd  shifted  to  missing.  Le  C«sar  is  a  fine  brig, 
tho  westward  and  came  on  to  blo\v  ardently  sails  well,  five  years  oldj^ 
fresh,  notwithstanding  the  boats  eighty-eight  feet  long,  twenty-thrc«* 
proceeded  to  Verdun  Koad,  board*  wide,  coppered,  and  appears  fit  for 
ed  and  carried  the  French  brig  Le-  his  majesty's  service.  Inclosed  is 
Caesar,  of  eighteen  guns,  and  by  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
the    rolle    d'equipage,     86    men,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

commanded    by    monsieur  Louis  John  T.  Rood. 

Francois  Hector  Fourre,  lieutenant    To  sir  Samuel  Hood,  senior 
de  vaisseau.    The  conflict  was  se-      officer,  &c.  off  Rochefort* 
vere  on  both  sides,  the  Frenchmen    ^ '      r^xsi  j  u  i       • 

being  inevery  respect  well  prepared,  L»«^  ^  officers  and  men  belongmg 
expecting  the  atuck.  The  wind  to  such  of  the  boats  of  his  ma- 
coming  on  to  blow  fresh,  and  the  jcsty's  squadron,  under  the  or- 
tide  running  very  strong,  was  much  ^"  °^  captam  sir  Samuel  Hood, 
against  the  boats ;  but  nothing  cqnld  K.  B.  who  were  kiUed  or  wund^ 
withstand  such  men,  led  on  by  the  «^  '»  ««  ^^f^  of  the  French 
officers  who  commanded  them.  men  of  war  and  convoy  m  Bour- 

Lieutenant  Sibly,   I  lament  to        ^^"^  "^^r,  on  the  I6tb  July, 
say,  is  badly  wounded  in  several        i806« 

'  places,  though,  from  the  reports  of  Centaur— E.  R.  Sibly,  lieute- 
the  surgeon,  I  trust,  he  will  recover,  nant,  wounded  by  pike  and  sabre 
To  this  gallant  officer  (whose  con-  on  the  side,  arm,  and  face ;  Sa* 
duct  is  spoken  of  by  all  who  were  muel  Wooldridge,  quarter-master, 
mider  his  command  with  admira*>  wounded  badly  in  the  thigh  by  a 
tionl  I  beg  to  refer  you  for  par-  pike ;  Thomas  Gray,  quarter-gun- 
ticuurs.  The  convoy  ail  cut  their  ner,  wounded  badly  in  the  side  by 
cables  and  ran  up  the  river  instant-  a  pike ;  Michael  Hales,  able,  wound- 
ly  on  the  attack  oeing  made  on  the  ed  in  the  hand  and  arm  by  a  mus- 
brig.  ket-ball,  and  in  the  shoulder  by  a 

There  is  much  credit  due  to  lieu-  pike;  John  James,  able,  wounded 
tenant  Thomas  Parker,  first  of  the  sliefhtly  on  the  chin  by  a  musket- 
Indefatigable,  who  took  the  com-  ball;  Bernard  Connor,  able,  wound* 
mand  ot  Le  Caesar  after  she  was  ed  in  the  lip  by  a  sabre,  and  thigh 
carried,  for  his  conduct  in  working  by  a  pike ;  William  Tully,  able^ 
her  out  past  the  batteries,  which  killed  by  a  musket-ball ;  William 
kept  up  a  constant  cross  fire  on  her,  M'Cormick,  private  of  marines^ 
and  engaged  by  the  Teaser  brig  wounded  badly  on  the  arm  by  a 
(late  in  his  majesty's  service),  for  musket-ball,  and  thigh  by  a  pike. ' 
nearly  two  hours ;  the  same  attaches  Conqueror  :  lieutenant  O.  Fitz« 
to  the  other  officers  and  men  for  maurice — Mr.  Helpman,  master's-^ 
their  coobess  and  conduct  while  mate,  killed  by  a  shot  in  the  boat  i 
they  were  engaged.  Thomas  Willoughby,  quarter-mas* 

The  greater  part  of  the  boats  ter^  wounded,  fear  mortally,  on 
were  either  shot  through,  or  so  bad-  board  the  Caesar  brig ;  Samuel  No7» 
ly  stove  that  they  were  swamped  able,  wounded  sevmly  in  the  arm. 
and  obliged  to  be  cut  adrift  mm  Prince  of  Wales,  lieutenant  l^ran. 
the  brig,  except  the  Iifidefatinble's  cis — David  Parry,  able,  killed  $ 
launch  and  Iris's  eotter«--rTne  Re-    F.  B.  Gibbs,  wounded  slightly  on 

the 
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the  left  leg  and  right  arm ;  Thomas 
MuUins,  master's  mate,  flesh  woundi> 
ed  on  the  onter  part  of  left  thigh 
by  a  pistol  shot ;  Thomas  Pritchard, 
ablcycontused  woand  over  the  right 
eheelc,  zqd  slight  wpund  in  the 
middle  finger  cf  the  right  hahd{ 
Thomas  Wales,  quaiiter-master's- 
mate,  slight  wound  on  the  inner 
ankle  of  the  left  leg ;  John  Slater, 
priv^ate  of  marines,  contusion 'over 
the  right  eye,  occasioning  a  total 
loss  of  sight  in  that  eye;  slight 
punctured  ^ound  over  the  seventh 
rib ;  contusion  on  the  left  hip ; 
Charles  Valantine,  private  of  ma- 
rines, flesh  wound  on  the  right  foot* 

Revenge :  lieutenant  Manners 
and  Mr.  cbckstone,  midshipman— > 
Charles  Manners,  lieutenant,  miss- 
ing ;  Thomas  Blackstone,  midship- 
man, ditto ;  John  Drey,  coxswain, 
ditto :  Samuel  Colvin,  able,  ditto ; 
Joseph  Willson,  able,  ditto ;  John 
Thomson  (1),  able,  ditto;  John 
Kelson,  able,  ditto ;  Thomas  Mat- 
terson,  able,  ditto;  Hugh  Jones  f  2), 
able,  ditto ;  Thomas  Shirrelt,  able, 
ditto  ;  John  Swinbank,  able,  dittp ; 
John  Masterman,  able,  ditto ;  Geprge 
Pearson,  able,  ditto ;  David  Mad- 
docks,  quarter  gunner,  ditto ;  Wil- 
liam Trickett,  able,  ditto  ;  William 
Bell,  able,  ditto;  John  Thompson 
(2),  able,  ditto ;  William  Murphy, 
private  of  marines,  ditto;  Alex* 
ander  Spence,  private  marine, ditto; 
Thomas  Helps,  private  marine, 
ditto;  David  Whitehead,  private 
marine,  ditto. 

Polyphemus — ^William  Ander- 
son,  quarter-master's  mate,  severe 
cut  across  the  bead ;  W.  Flemings 
coxswain,  slightly  cut  across  the 
eye-brow. 

Monarch:  lieutenant  Tait — ^Dal- 
house  Tait,  lieutenant,  wounded 
badly  in  the  groin  and  breast  by  a 

tike;  John  Boil,   able,  wounded 
adly  in  the  face  by  a  sid)re;  Tho» 


mas  Anderson,  able,  wounded  bad- 
ly in  the  leg  and  hand  by  a  mus* 
ket-ball ;  Thomas  Kennedy,  able, 
wounded  badly  in  the  neck  by  a 
pike;  Edward  Harms,  able,  wound- 
ed lightly  by  a  pike;  Thomas 
Brooks,  private  of  marines,  wounds 
ed  sightly  in  the  side  by  a  pike; 
Thomas  Robertson,  able,  wound- 
ed slightly  by  a  pike ;  John  Cow*  * 
ard,  able,  .killed  and  drowned. 

Indefatigable  :  Ixeutenantt  Par- 
ker, Arscott,  and  Shepperdson.-*- 
William  Cross,  boatswain's-mate,r 
killed ;  John  Cross,  boatswain's- 
mate,  ditto;  Thomas  Parker, lieu- 
tenant, wounded  slightly  in  the 
side  by  a  pike ;  R.  Shepherdson, 
lieutenant,  wounded  badly  in  the 
tace  by  a  splinter ;  John  Cunning- 
ham, able,  wounded  dangerously 
in  the  side  by  a  sword ;  J.  Brown- ^ 
low,  able,  wounded  badly  in  the 
groin  by  a  grape^ot ;  W.  Gerrish, 
private  of  marines,  wounded  badly 
in  the  hip  by  a  pistol-ball ;  John 

Suin,  able,  wounded  slightly  in 
e  leg  by  a  musket-ball;  John 
Sullivan,  able,  wounded  slightly  in 
the  thigh  by  a  pike;  James  Shear* 
ing,  wounded  slightly  in  the  face 
by  a  musket  ball ;  Richard  Gran- 
naw,  captain  of  the  main-top, 
wounded  slightly  in  the  leg  and 
breast  by  a  sabre ;  Reg«  Suther- 
land, captain  of  the  forecastle^ 
wounded  slightly  in  the  groin  and 
hand  by  a  pike;  serjeant  Berrv, 
private  marine,  wounded  slightly 
m  the  foot  and  finger. 

Iris— -  William  Taylor,  able, 
wounded  badly  by  a  shot  lodged 
in  his  arm. 

Total-^  killed,  36  wounded, 
21  missing. 

Many  on  the  above  list  but  slight- 
ly wounded. 

.  N.  B.  By  intelligence  gained  yes- 
terday front  a  Portuguese  vessel,  of 
sixteen   English  prisoners  having 

(F4)  been 
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been  inarched  into  Rochefort  from  couple  of  days,  and  beitij^  mfbrtn* 

"•Baurdeatix,   it  is  con^dered  they  «ed  the  Oporto  and  Lisbon  trade 

are  the  Revenge's  nienj  missing  in  were  hourly  expected  from  £n^ 

th6  above  report.                  .  land,   for  whom  several  Spanish 

^  privateers  and  row-boats  were  iurk. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  admiral  the  ing  in  Portuguese  creeks  and  rivers, 

earl  of  St.  Vincent,    K.  B,   to  t  determined  upon  sending  a  boat 

William  Marsden,  esq,  dated  on  to    the  northward  ;    and,    at  the 

board  his  majesty's  snip  Hiber-  soliciution  of  my  first-iieutenant» 

nia,  off  Uiihant,  the  29tli  July,  Mr.  Mulcaster,  I  dispatched  him 

J  806,  on  the  9th  infant  in  the  barge, 

^ir,  with  his  former  companion   lieu- 

IncW^ed  is  another  instance  of  tenant.  Menzies  of  the    marines, 

the  enterprising  spirit  of  my  eleve,  who   upon  every  oppoitunity  has 

lieutenant  Mulcaster,   of  the  Mi-  most  handsomely  volunteered  his 

nerva.  services,   and   Mr.   Turrell,   mid- 

I  am,  &c.  shipman,  to  cruize  a  few  leagues' 

St.  Vince«t>  north  of  this  port,  wkh  the  hope 

of  intercepting  some  of  the  piratical 

Tonnanty  off  Cafe  P\hnterTc%  cruizers  belonging  to  Guarda. 

Vjth  July,  1806.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th  I 

Sir,  had  the  satisfaction  to  be  rejoined 

*    The  inclosed  is  a  copy  of  cap-  by  the  barge,   having  a  Sranish 

tain  Collier's  letter  respecting  the  lugger  in    company.    La    Baena 

captureof  one  of'the  Spanish  boats,  Dicoa  privateer,  armad  with  one 

which  do  so  much  mischief  to  tra-  nine  pounder,  blunderbusses,  and 

ding  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Portu-  musketry,    manned  with   twenty* 

gal.      The    zeal  and    activity  of  six    of  the  Guarda  desperadoes, 

lieutenant  Mulcaster  upon  this,  as  and    capable    of   rowing    twenty 

on  several  otlier  occasions,  appears  sweeps. 

to  me  very  deserving  the  approba-  The  very  general,   active,   and 

tion  of  my  lords  commissioners  of  enterprising  character  of  lieutenant 

the  admiralty,  as  well  as  the  con-  Mulcaster*  will  not,  I  trust,  suiter 

duct  of  lieutenant  Menzies,  of  the  by  my  giving  you  the  particulars 

royal  marines,  who  has  been  his  of  the  capture  of  the  privateer^ 

constant  companion  in  these  expe-  which,  though  insignificant  in  her- 

ditions.     I  have  ordered  the  pri-  self,  is  one  of  those,  from  their  pe- 

soners  a  passage  to  England  in  the  culiar    construction,    which    have 

Spartiate^  and  remain,  &c.  done    much    mischief  to    British 

Eliab  Harvey.  Oporto  traders.    The  lugger,  bav^ 

Sir  Charles  Cotton,  hart,  vicor  ing  been  apprised  by  a  fishing. 

admiral  of  the  red,  &c.  boat  of  the  barge  being  near  her, 

was  far  from  avoiding  the  contest* 

His  majesty's  ship  Altnerva,  Oporto  which,  though  short,   was  severe* 

Ro^iiif  l^h  July.  The  barge  advanced  under  a  dis* 

Sir,  charge    of  grape-shot   firom   the 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  prow  gun,  which  was  soon  cleared, 

you  that  finding  it  were  likely  hi«  when  the  enemy  prepaxed  to  dej 

majesty's  ship  under  my  command  fend  themselves  with  the  sabre  and 

might  be  detainf?d  in  these  roads  a  pistol,  .which  the  activi^  and  rescM 

lution 
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Intion  of  the  officers*  seconded  by  that  I  have  taken  on  me  to  appoint 
cerjeant    Hull,  and   Peter  Ward*  the  hon.  lieutenant  Crofton  to  act  as 
gunner's  inate»  a^id  others  of  the  commander  in  her,  with  officer^  a 
xnreWf    soon  rendered    unavailing*  complete  crew,   and  directions  t(% 
One  Spaniard  was  killed,  the  cap«  *  proceed  off  Bermuda  in  search  of 
<ain»  two  officers,  and  two  seamen»  the  Argus, 
jniserablj     (and,    I     understand,  I  am,  kc» 
taiortally)  wounded.    The  regret  I  J.  P.  BsaBsroacw 
should  feel  on  any  other  occasion  is  •   «  »   r       ^  r>r^ 
considerably  diminished  by  a  know-           'T^^'''  ^'  ''"*  ^'*  '^''"'^  ^^v^. 
ledge  of  the  character  and  descrip-        _^"*»     ,     ,  .   . 
tion  of  the  people  the  boat'«  cre^  ^ .  ^  ^^7^  *f  ^?°^^  ^^^  "^o™  y^"^ 
had  to  deal  with ;  and  I  have  lit-  ^'^  majesty's  ship  under  my  corn- 
tie  doubt  but  this  check,  so  much  "^^^^^  (^^^  Ba(iphus  cutter  m  com- 
desired  by  the  British  factory  at  P^^)  ^'^  day  fell  in  with,  and 
Oporto,   will  destroy,  in  a  great  captured,  after  a  chase  and  a  few 
measure,  that  spirit  and  enterprise  n^^i}utes  resistance,  dieFrench  im- 
which  has  so  long  marked  die  in-  penal  corvette  bngL'Observateur, 
liabitants  of  Guarda-  captain  Crozier,  of  eighteen  guns, 
I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  P^^f  ^^  ^^J  t^'^^^^'  ^'^^  one  hun- 
stating  lieutenant  Mulcaster's  rc^  dred  and  four  men,  victualled  and 
port  of  the  very  active  and  deter,  stored  for  four  months  ;  she  sailed 
mined  conduct  of  lieut.  Meniies,  ^o"^  Cayenne  on  die  iSth  May,  m 
theinferior  officers  and  boat's  crew,  coxnpanv  wJth  L'Argus,    French 
after  a  fatiguing  race  of  near  forty  ^^}^  ^^  ^T»  ^'  \  ^^^^^'  *^^  '^ 
miles,  and  am  sure  you  will  fed  ^^^^  nothing. 
equal  pleasure  in  a  knowledge  that                            ^  ''^^>  r  Vr 
jtone  were  killed  or  wounded.  r«    t  tj  t»       r    j      £.  Hawkbr* 
1  have  the  honour,  &c.  ^o  J.  P.  Beresford,  esq.  commo- 
(Slghed)     G.R.  Collier.                       dore,  &c. 

Copy  ofa  letter  from  captain  Beres-  „.  ,        '  ^  , i    ", 

ford,  of  his  majesty's  ship  Cam-  -^'^^^^s  v.  GoUard. 

brian,  &c.  senior  officer  of  his        Cruelty   to    a  dog», — Mr.  Morris 

majesty's  ships   at,   Halifax,   to  stated  that  the  declaration  in  thi^ 

William  Marsden,  esq.  dated  at  cause  complained,  that  the  plain* 

'    Halifax,  July  1,  1806.  tiff  had  a  valuable  dog ;  the  defen* 

Sir,  dant  beat  the  dog,  and  rubbed  hi| 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose,  for  sides  witli  a  caustic  liquid,  in  con- 

their  lordships'  information,  a  letter  sequence  of  which  it  became  neces* 

from  captain  Hawker,  of  his  majes-  sary  to  destroy  the  animal.    To 

ty's  ship  Tartar,  who  has  brought  this  the  defendant  had    pleaded, 

in  a  fine  brig  f  orvette,  with  inior-  that  the  dog  trespassed  upon  his 

mation  that  her  consort  L' Argus,  premises,  and  that  he  beat  him  to 

a  corvette  of  twenty    guns,   was  Leej>  him  away. 

to  cruize  for  four   months   near        Mr.  Garrow  stated  to  the  jury* 

Bermuda.  The  officers  of  the  yard  tiiat  this  was  a  cause  of  most  un^ 

report  so  favourably  of  L'Observa-  paralleled  cruelty,   as  well  as  an 

tear,  |  in  every  respect  strong,  for  a^^avated  breach  of  the  law.  The 

this  station,  9n4  wimts  nothing,)  pfaiiuiff,  Mr.  Hickes,  was  the  k^p* 

ey 
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er  of  2r  Itvery-stable  at  Brighton»  Sampsoo»  ostler  at  the  stables 
stnd  the  dog  which  was  destroyed  stated  that  the  next  mommg  after 
^Tas  a  most  useful  animal  in  guard-  the  liquid  had  been  applied,  about 
lug  the  yatd.  The  defiendant  was  five  o'clock,  he  first  saw  the  dog  i 
oT  that  class  of  religious  sectaries  it  was  then  runnfaig  about  the  yard 
who  are  supposed  to  carry  the  prin-  in  great  agony.  The  hair  on  the 
ciples  of  the  christian  religion  to  back  was  hani  as  though  burnt, 
mater  extent  than  their  neigh-  but  on  the  sides  where  the  dog  had 
Sours.  He  dresiied  like  a  quaker,  licked  himself,  the  flesh  had  been 
and  would  talk  like  one;  his  yea  tonraway,  andtherewasbut  athm 
wouldbe**  yea,"  and  his  nay  would  skin  between  the  bowels.  The 
be  **  nay  *,"  but  so  far  from  being  toneue  of  the  animal,  by  lickiae 
purer  in  principles  than  his  neigh*  itself,  was  burnt  hard  like  a  coaU 
oours,  his  conduct  on  tlie  present  and  was  so  hard  and  stiff  that  it 
Occasion  would  slir)w  that  he  had  not  remained  bent,  as  if  it  was  bended, 
the  first  rudimenti  of  Christianity  Abotit  twelve  o'clock  the  skin  la 
in  his  hearr,  far  that  was  devoid  of  the  flank  was  quite  eaten  through 
xnercy.  The  Scripture  taught  us  in  holes,  and  the  bewels  dropj^ 
that  a  merciful  man  would  be  mer-  out  on  the  ground.  In  this  sute 
ciful  to  bis  beast,  and  he  would  they  shot  the  animal.  Two  other 
add,  he  would  also  be  merciful  to  witnesses  proved  the  same  thing.  * 
his  neighbour's  beast.  How  far  he  Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  for  the  de- 
had  been  so  the  jury  would  judge,  fendant,  admitted  he  could  not  say 
The  defendant,  it  seemed,  kept  a  any  thing  in  his  justification,  and 
bitch,  and  the  neighbouring  dogs  that  a  verdict  must  be  had  against 
would  frequent  his  i)cuse.  He  had  his  client,  for  the  value  of  die  dog. 
an  unquc^stionable  right  to  beat  But  he  cautioned  the  jury  against 
them  away  ;  and  if  that  had  been  giving  i^ay  to  their  angry  fedtng% 
all  he  had  done,  the  plaintiff  would  and  awarding  vindictive  damages. 
have  had  no  right  to  complain.  They  ^"ere  by  their  verdict  to  com- 
Bat  he  should,  wow  that  he  ac-  pensate  the  plaintiff  for  the  loss  of 
tually  enticed  the  plaintiff's  dcg  nis  dcg,  and  not  to  punish  the  de- 
into  his  yard,  and  tiien  he  rubbed  fendant. 

him  over  with  a  liquid,   which.        The  lord  chief  baron  also  stated 

from   circumstances,    be  believed  to  die  jury,  that  by  their  verdict 

was  oil  of  vitriol.    He  then  turned  they  were  to  give  to  the  plaintiff*  a 

the  poor  creature  out,  and  in  the  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his 

course  of  the  next  day  it  corroded  dog.    In  his  way  of  business,  such, 

the  flank  of  the  poor  wretch  until  an  animal  was  certainly  useful  in 

the  bowels  actually  dropped  out^  protecting  the  stable-yard  from  the 

and  it  became  necessary  to  put  the  depredations  of  strollers.    But  he 

animal  out  of  its  misery.    It  was  doubted  not  but  that  such  cruel^f 

for  the  jury,  to  say  what  recom-  would  be  punished  ^i  the  religious 

pense  they  would  give  the  plaintiff,  society  of  which  the  defendant  was 

it  was  not  intended  to.  prove  any  a  member,    lliey  no  doubt  would 

specific  value  of  the  dog,  but  the  expel  him   from   amongst   them, 

jury  would  be  justified  in  giving  when  they  heard  of  such  unjKiral* 

the  highest  value  that  ever  yet  was  leled  cruelty. 
set  upoQ  any  animal  of  the  sort.  The  Jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the 

Among  other  evidence.  Cooper  plaiutifir,  I>amagcs  Five  Pounds,  . 
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AimirtMy^Jice,  jiug.  d.  the  27th  instant ;  although  I  lost 

•         J.    -  -        I'll        sight  of  them,  as  also  of  tne  squa* 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  right  ho-  ^^on  under  your  conunand  y)oa 
nourable  the  eiH  of  St.  Vincent,  ^^  ;^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ept  the  Afrt* 
.  •  f:  J  ri!.  apfcoimnander  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^^  saw  until  about  ele. 
.  m  chief  of  hts  majesty's  fl«t  em-  ^^  o'clock,  oft  the  lee-quarter, 
ployed  m  the  Channelj  Sound-  ^j^  ^^  ^^  obsenred  to  bum 
mgs,  &c.  to  William  Maraden,  jome  false  fires.  We  steered  about 
esq. ;  dated  on  U)ard  his  majes-  ^  .^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  Yh,  with 
ty's  ship  the  Hibemia,  off  Ush-  ^  {  ^ix.  in  the  stem,  standing  to  the 
ant,  the  5th  instant.  southward,  and  carried  a  press  of 

Sir,  sail ;  Lwas  induced  so  to  do  from 

I  haTCf  great  pleasure  in  trans-  observing  the  course  the  enemy's 
mitting  the  accompanying  letter  squadron  was  steering  when  first 
firom  captain  Keats,  with  its  inclo-  seen,  and  judging  that  it  would  in- 
sure from  captain  R.  D.  Oliver  of  crease  their  difficulty  of  getting  to 
bis  majesty's  ship  the  Mars,  whose  leeward  of  us  i  it  had  that  e&cC 
perseverance  and  judgment  enabled  most  fully,  for  at  daylight  yester- 
him  to  capture  a  fipe  French  frt-  day  morning  they  were  discovered 
gate  in  the  face  of  her  three  consorts  precisely  on  the  same  bearing  as  on 
of  equal  force.  the  previous  evening,  thouni  at  a 

I  am,  &c.  greater  distance,  except  their  stem- 

St«  Vincent,    most  ship,  which  we  appeared  to 

be  |raining  on:   this  induced  the 

Superhf  jiugust  2.    French  commodore  to  tack  with 

My  lord,  his  three  headmost  ships,  and  Join 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose    her,  and  form  in  line  of  battle  on 

jour  lordship  a  letter  from  captaip    die  larboard  tack— 1  thought,  and 

Oliver,  of  the  Mars,   statmg  his    hoped,  with  a  determination  to  try 

chase  from  the  squadron,  and  cap-    the  fortune  of  war,  which  was  whs^t 

ture  of  La  Rlun,  a  fine  French  fri-    every  one  on  board  the  Mars  most 

fate,  on  the  ^th  ult.  with  which  anxiously  wished :  but  after  making 
e  is  just  returned ;  and  I  lament  some  signals,  about  three  in  the 
ezceedmgly  that  the  Mars  could  afternoon  he  made  off  with  three 
jiot  be  kept  si^ht  of  the  night  of  firigates ;  the  other  continued  her 
the  27th,  as  it  would,  douotless,  course  under  an  extraordinary  prest 
have  led  to  more  important  sue*  of  sail ;  and  finding  she  was  the 
cess.  only  one  we  had  gamed  on  during 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.        a  cnase  of  150  miles,  and  the  day 
(Signed)     R.  G.  Keats,    far  spent,  1  still  kept  after  her  tiU 
The  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  six  o'clock,  when,  in  the  midst  of  a 

K.  B.  &c.  violent  squall  of  wind  and  hail,  we 

were  ranging  upon  her  lee-quarter» 

liarsi  at  seof  July  29^  lat.  45    after  the  first  snot  she  struck  her 

dig.  9  mitu  N.  long,  4  dtg.    colours,  just  at  the  moment  our 

60  mill*  at  noon.  broadside  was  ready  to  open  upon 

So-,  her.    She  proved  to  be  La  Rlnn,  a 

I  beg  leave  toacquaint  you,  that    very  fine  French  frigate  of  44  guns, 

I  connaued  in  pursoit  of  four  of    18-pounderi,    on  the  main  deck, 

the  enemy's  frigates  the  night  «f   and  31 8  men;  only  four  years  old» 

coounanded 
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commanded  by  captain  Chesneau : 
tJbe  squadron  was  commanded  by 
monsieur  Lamarre  Lameillerie>  in 
the  Hortense,  with  the  Hermione 
and  Themis  irlgates,  on  their  re^ 
turn  from  Porto  Rico,     Soon  after 
the  Rhin  had  surrendered,  on  the 
squall   clearing  away,    the  other 
three  frigates  were  seen  standing  to 
the  south-east;  and  I  regret  that 
the  weather,    which  has  yet  pre- 
vented dur  removing  more  dian 
one-third  of  the  prisoners,  made  it 
hnpracticahle   for  me    to   pursue 
them  further.     I  cannot  conclude 
without  expressing  my  admiration 
of  the  conduct  of  every  officer  and 
man  in  this  ship  during  a  chase  of 
twenty-four  hours,  against  so  su- 
perior a  force,  with  very  bad  wea^ 
tlier,   and  incessant  rain;    several 
of  our  sails  were  split,    and  re- 
placed with  alacrity ;  and,  in  short, 
had  the  remainder  of  the  French 
squadron    waited    our    approach^ 
from  the  great  zeal  manifested  by 
every  person  on  board,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  our  efforts  would  have 
been  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess in  their  destruction. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Rob.  Dudley  Olit£r« 
To  captain  Keats,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  Superb,   com- 
manding a  detached  squa- 
dron, &c. 

P.  S«  The  Rhin  hove  overboard 
in  the  chase  six  of  her  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle  guns,  and  a  bower 
anchor. 

Admralty-^fficef  Aug.  12. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  captain  Stiles, 
of  his  majesty's  ship  the  Ada- 
mant, to  William  Marsden^  esq. 


dated  at  the  Island  of  St.  He* 
lena,  the  25th  June  1806. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  commodore  sir 
Home  Popham,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  acquainting  him  with 
the  captiu-e  of  the  Spanish  ship  of 
war  Nostra  Scnora  de  los  Dolores^ 
aUas  La  Repanidora. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  6cc. 

John  Stilbs. 

jfJamantf  in  Faht  Bay^  Cafe  of 

Good  HopCf  May  26. 
Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
of  the  arrival  of  his  majesty's  ship 
under  my  command,  at  this  an- 
chorage, with  tlie  victuallers  named 
in  the  margin*,   accompanied  by 
the  Spanish  ship  Nostra  Senora  de 
los  Dolores,  aliai  La  Reparadora* 
of  thirty  guns  (twelve  and  twenty, 
four  pounders)  and  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  men,   commanded. by 
Stanislaus  Comaud,  an  officer  in 
the  Spanish  navy.    We  fell  in  with 
and  captured  heron  the  6th  instant, 
in  lat.  30  deg.  30  min.  S.  and  long. 
15  deg.  20  min.  W.     She  had  been 
out  a  month  from  Monte  Video, 
in  the.  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  had 
taken  nqthing.     I  have  great  satis- 
faction in  announcing  nie  capture 
of  this  ship  to  you,  as  from  her 
magnitude    and  force  she  might 
liave  done  much   mischief  to  thfe 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  her 
crew  are  a  desperate  set  of  French, 
Spaniards,  Portugueze,  and  Aih^ 
ricans,  the  principal  officers  French : 
she  had  authority  from  the  vice^ 
roy  to  wear  the  colours  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  had  a  company  of 
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Spanish  infantry  on  board.  She 
is  a  strong  well-built  vessel,  about 
four  years  old,  coppered,  and  cop- 
per-fastened, and  is,  in  my  opinion, 
well  calculated  for  his  majesty's 
service. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

John  Stiles. 
Commodore  sir  Home  Popham, 
&c.  &c, 

AdmtraUj'oJiee^  Au^.  12. 

Copy  of  another  letter  from  cap- 
tain Stiles,  of  his  majesty's  ship 
Adamant,  to  William  Marsden, 
esq.  dated  at  St.  Helena,  June 
25,  1806. 

Sir, 

Four  days  before  I  parted  with 
the  East  India  convoy,  1  fell  in 
vith  and  captured  a  Spanish  ship 
of  war  of  thirty  guns  and  three 
hundred  and  fifte^men  ;  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  I  beg  leave  to  in- 
close in  a  letter  No.  1 .  I  a^ved 
In  Table  Bay,  with  the  victuallers, 
on  the  20th  of  May ;  and  having 
feen  them  in  safety  without  anchor- 
ing myself,  I  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  sea  on  my  return  to  St.  He- 
lena, according  to  their  lordships' 
orders ;  but  meeting  with  a  most 
▼iolent  gale  of  wind  from  the  N, 
W.  and  being  very  short  of  water, 

Slaving  been  three  months  from 
ngland  without  touching  at  any 
place,  with  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  prisoners),  both  my  main- 
^psail  yards  carried  away,  and  my 
people  very  much  afflicted  with  the 
^itunry,  I  thought  myself  justified 
in  beanng  up  fer  Simon's  Bay  for 
refreshments.  The  French  adipi- 
Tal  Willeaumez,  with  six  sail  of 
the  line,  was  in  these  seas  about 
«<  weeks  ago ;  his  intention  was  to 
have  gone-  to  the  Cape ;  bat  hear- 
%i9  it  was  in  our  possession  he-  was 
^mgsi.  to  go  to  .^mand  de  No- 


A.         « 


ronne  for  water,  aiid  has  not  since 
been  heard  of.  The  Cannonnier 
French  frigate  (late  his  majesty's 
ship  Minerve)  put  into  False  Bay 
about  the  last  of  May,  not  know- 
ing the  Cape  was  in  our  hands,  and 
sent  her  boat  on  shore  with  a  lieu- 
tenant»  who,  with  his  crew,  are 
prisoners  on  board  this  ship.  At 
there  was  no  man  of  war  in  either 
Table  or  False  Bay,  and  as  she  did 
not  quite  fetch  into  the  proper  an- 
chorage, she  got  away,  and  it  is 
supposed  she  is  gone  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  where  the  Piedmontese  is 
lying  blocked  up  bytheRussel,Lord 
Duncan,  and  Psyche. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &:c. 

J.  Stiles. 

15.  Yesterday  afternoon  as  Miv 
Bolton,  haberdasher,  of  Stanhope- 
street,  Clare  Market, -was  travel- 
ling with  hts  son,  a  fine  boy,  four  . 
years  old,  inside  the  Bath  and 
Taynton  double-bodied  ooach,  ia 
Piccadilly  the  door  fiew  open,  and 
the  child  fell  out ;  the  hinder  wheels 
of  the  vehicle,  which  was  loaded 
with  from  fourteen  to  twenty  pas- 
sengers, went  over  both  the  legs  of 
the  child  above  the  ancle,  and 
broke  die  bones  into  splinters.  It 
was  a  spectacle  too  shocking  to 
give  a  full  description  of;  the  blood 
flowed  copiously  from  the  wound s^ 
and  the  legs  seemed  only  to  be 
held  together  by  the  sinews. — The 
poor  child  was  taken  to  The  shop  of 
Mr.  Hambridge,  Piccadilly,  where 
every  assistance  was  afforded  to  al-. 
leviiite  its  offerings. 

Thursday  se'nnie:ht  an  infamous 
transaction  took  place  at  a  public- 
house  called  Low-bridge,  on-  the 
road  between  Manchester  and  Hud- 
dersfield,  about  two. miles  from  the 
iatter  place.  A  young  woman  who 
had  -not  beto  married  more  than  a 
sreel^  proceeding,  qimi  visit  to^^her 

parents. 
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pax^nts,  called  at  this  house  to  pitv    which  Mr.  Fernandez  is  ■  ordained 
core  refreshment»  where  five  men    as  thetr  pastor.     Mr.   Carej  ex' 
were  drinking,  without  appearing    pects  two  others  to  be  soon  con« 
to  take  much  notice  of  her.    Just    stituted.   A  Mr.  Mayhir,  who  lives 
after  she  had  partaken  of  a  gill  of   7d()  miles  in  the  country,  and  has 
ale,    she  complained  of  sickness,    latelyjoinedthechurch,  with  young 
and  wem  to  the  door ;  on  her  re*    Mr.  Fernandez,   have  arrived  at 
turn  her  indisposttton  evidently  in*    Philadelphia^  on  their  way  to  Bri- 
creased,  and  at  this  period  alie  was    tain.    Ine  former  intends  to  re* 
laid  on  her  back,  while  they  pour-    turn  immmediately,  to  attempt  to 
ed  ardent  spirits  down  her  throat,    introduce  the  gospel  there ;  the  lat- 
in thisj  situation  die  young  girl,    ter  is  to  reside  some  time  in  Bri- 
who  in  the  absence  of  her  father    tain  for  improvement  as  a  misionary. 
had  the  charge  of  th6  house,  with        The  mission  at  Serampore  have 
apparent  humanity   helped  her  to    published  proposals  for  translating 
bed  ;  but  this  was  no  sooner  done,    tlie  Scriptures  into  Shanscrit,  Mah« 
than  she  introduced  into  the  room    ratta,    G^azzerattee,   Orissa,    Car- 
of  the  undefended  stranger  the  fel-    natta,  Telenga,  Burmah,  Assam, 
lows  above  noticed;  from  whom,    Bochar,  Tibet,  and  Chinese.  These, 
aided  in  the  proceedings  by  two    with   the  Bengalee,   Hindostanee, 
other  vile  women,  she  was  cOm»    Malav,  Tamul,  and  Cingalese,  are 
pelled  to  suffer  a  species  of  violence    tlie  whole  languages  in  India ;  and 
abdve  all  others  the  most  abhorrent    the  Bible  being  ^ready  in  the  five 
to  the  feelings  of  a  virtuous  wo*    last,  no  part  of  that  Vast  continent 
man.     Not  content  with  perpetrat-    will  be  destitute  of  the  Word  of 
tng  the  above,  those  vrretches  pro-    God  in  their  own  language.    Th« 
ceeded  to  amuse  themselves  with    coUeg^e  at  Fort  William,  and  the 
many  indecent  pranks,  to  the  dis-    Asiatic  society,  patronise  the  un* 
figurement  of  the  young  woman's    dertaking ;  and  the  Bible  society  of 
person.    The  three  men,  and  the    London,  of  which  lord  Teignmouth 
three  females  above  mentioned,  are    is  president,  have  voted  1000/.  to- 
in  custody.    When  the  oficndcrs    wards  defraying  its  expense, 
were  apprehended,   and  ready  to        The  Chinese  translation  is  be- 
be  conveyed  to  Wakefield,  the  po-    gun,    under   the    tuition   of   Mr. 
pulace  at  Henley  would  have  torn    Joannes  Lassar,  from  Canton,  pro- 
them  to  pieces,  had  they  not  been    fessor  of  that  language,  who  was 
restrained  by  the  constables.  lately  employed  in  correcting  the 

19*  Advices  have  been  xeceived  official  correspondence  between  the 
from  die  Baptist  MissioitUries  at  Poitugu^se  at  Macao  and  the  court 
Serampore,  to  Bengal,  to  Feb.  6,  of  Pekin.  He  is  now  resident  at 
1806.  Considerable  additions  have  the  Mansion-house  at  Serampore^ 
been  made  to  the  church  lately.-—  and  is  teaching  the  language  to 
The  number  gmT  nauves  baptised  three  of  the  missionaries.  Some 
from  January  1,  1805,  to  February  p^  of  the  translation  is  already 
6,  1806,  is  thirty-six,  making  the  pnnted  off,  from  characters  cut  in 
whole  number  of  the  ba|3tised,  wood  after  the  Chinese  manner, 
eighty-three  persons.  There  ate  The  third  andjast  Folume  of  t;he 
besides  these  many  inquirers,  A  Old  Testament,  in  Bengaliee^  is  at 
church  has  been  established  at  Di-  press:  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  b 
nagepore,  of  eight  members,  oter   printed  in  the^M^d\^tta  ^on^oej^ 
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and  a  Minote  Accotmt  of  the  Re^  The  ^^'aterman  requested  that  she 

ligion»  M:inners»  and  Customs  of  would  allow  his  wife  to  go  along 

the    Hindoos*    derived  from    the  with  them ;  to  which  she  reaJily 

Hindoo    Shasterst    and    personal  consented.      About    midway    the 

knowledge,   for  which  Mr.  Ward  woman  got  up,  and,  after  a  formal 

has  been  collecting  materials  seve-  apology  to  the  lady  for  alarming 

ral  years,  will  soon  be  published  in  her,  declared  her  fixed  determina- 

one  volume  quarto.     Mr.  Marsh-  tion  to  drown  her  husband ;  for  the 

man  is  about  to  publish  the  Greek  purpose  of  accomplishing  which  ob- 

amd  Shanscrit  languages  compared*  ject,    she    immediately    began   to 

20.  Yesterday  Swinton,  the  bank*  make  every  possible  effort  to  upset 

rupt,    late   vender   of  **  Daffy's  the  boat.    In  the  midst  of  her  exer* 

£lixir,''    in  Salisbury-square,  un-  tions,  however,  her  foot  happened 

derwent  a  final  examination  before  to  slip,  she  fell  overboard,  and  ne» 

the  commissioners,   at  Guildhall,  ver  lose  more! 

In  addition  to  the  facts  which  have  22,  A  most  atrocious  robbery 

been  made  public,  the  bankrupt  was  committed  on  a  nujnber  of 

acknowledged  themanner  in  which  gentlemen  at  the  Stock  Exchanges 

he  made   the  fabricated  account-  on  the  settling  day,  by  a  foreign  Jew 

book  to  impose  on  the  commission-  cf  the  name  of  Joseph  £lkm'Da« 

crs.    It  was  constructed  by  him,  niels,  who  has  for  a  long  time  been 

and  Hall  his  servant,   and  three  a   conspicuous    character   in    die 

sorts  of  ink  were  used,  namely,  Alley.     He  had  deliberately  con- 

iok,  ink  and  water,  and  ink  and  thved  a  scheme  of  plunder  perfect- 

Tinegat.    Pens,    differently  form*  ly  new,  but  which,  by  the  extreme 

«d,  were  also  resorted  to,  and  many  confidence  which  is  given  on  the 

•f  the  leaves  rubbed  over  with  a  Stock  Exchange,  was  out  too  prac- 

German  sausage,  to  give  them  a  ticable.     He   was  what  is  deno- 

j^easy,  old  appearance.     He  de*  minated  a  bull  of  omnium,  that 

i&ied  that  the  old  leaves  torn  out  of  is,  he  had  employed  a  broker  (Mr* 

the  cover,  and  destroyed  by  him,  Montefion),   to  buy  omnium  for 

related  to  his  Dafiy's   Elixir  ac-  the  account,  which  was  on  Wed- 

count,  but  said  tliey  contained  re-  nesday  last«     He  had  bought  all , 

ceipts  for  making  horse  medicines,  the  way  up  to  12i  premium,  and 

wmch  he  did  not  wish  the  world  to  the  average  cf  his  purchases  was 
be  made  acquainted  with.     Upon  '  as  high  as  10.     In  the  morning  of 

the  whc^e  of  his  etamination  his  the  settling  day,  he  told  his  broker 

statements  appeared  so  suspicious  that  he  would  take  the  whole  of  the 

and  finaudident,  that  notwithstand-  omnium  he  had  purchased, and  pay 

ing  Mr.  Const  made  several  obser-  for  it,  as  he  was  sure  it  would  rise  be- 

vations  in  his  behalf,  the  commis-  fore  the  next  account ;  he  was  ena- 

sioners  committed   him   to  New-  bled,  he  said,  to  hold  it,  as  his  rela- 

j^te.     It  did  not  appear  that  miss  dons  had  agreed  to  advance  the  jno- 

More,  who  has  part  of  the  bank-  neysand  take  it  in  pawn  for  him.  This 

rupt's  accounts  in  her  possession,  satisfied  the  broker,  and  he  receive* 

could  be  foimd.  ed  from  different  gentlemen  3 1,000/. 

SiMgulafocatrrence. — In  the  early  omnium    on    Daniel's    draft    for 

part  of   last  we;:k,   a  lady    took  16,8167.  ff.  on  the  house  of  Messrs. 

a  boat  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Black-  Smith,    Payne    and-  Smith,    and 

inars*bridge  for. Old  Palace-yard,  which  draft  Mr.  Momefiori  stt£fer^ 

ed, 
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ed)  in  the  tisnal  way  of  businessy  Stock  Exchange  to  take  steps  'on 

to  pass  to  the  clearing  house,  in-  the  occasion.  Mr.  Abraham  Golds* 

stead  of  sending  directly  for  the  mid  made  application,  by  letter,  to 

money,  while  in  the  mean  time  he  the  right  hon.   lord  Howick,  re« 

fi;ave  his  own  drafts  to  the  different  qaosting  that  he  would  be  pleased 

brokers  for  the  omnium  he  had  re-  to  send  notice  by  the  telegraphs  to 

ceived.    The  instant  that  Daniels  the  outports,  to  endeavour,  if  pos- 

got  possession  of  the  omnium,  he  sible,  to  prevent  his  escape  out  of 

applied    to    Mr.    Battye    to    sell  the  kingdom ;  to  which  his  lord* 

1^,000/.  of  it  for  money  ;   to  an-  ship  refuted  with  promptitude^  and 

other  broker  to  sell  5€KX)/..;  and  informed  him,  that  he  had  trans- 

irom  both  these  gentlemen  he  got  mitted  notice  of  the  fraud  to  all 

drafts  for  the  amount,  which  he  the  ports  with  which  the  admiralty 

immedfately  received  at  their  re*'  correspond    by   telegpraphs.     The 

spective  bankers ;  and  two  of  the  lord  mayor  dispatched  his  officers 

bank  notes    of   1000/.    each,    he  in  all  directions;  and  some  of  die 

changed  at  the  bank  of  England,  principal  snfierers  went  o£F  them- 

into  20  notes  of  100/.  each.     He  selves  express  to  the  most  likely: 

continued  at  the  Royal  Exchange  places. 

tiU  three  o'clock,  and  was  aftei^  26.  About  half  past  niae  em 
wards  seen  on  Ludgate-hill  so  late  Wednesday  morning  the  George 
s(s  four  o'clock.  At  that  hour  his  inn,  at  Hurst  Green  in  Sussex,  aftd 
own  cheque  for  16,816/.  5s.  was  an  adjoining  house  occupied  by  a 
refused  payment,  and  the  robbery  Mr.  French,  were  struck  with 
Was  discovered.  He  had  only  lightning,  in  the  latter,  which  it 
270C/.  at  his  bankers',  which  was  first  struck,  it  took  off  the  comer 
yesterday  attached  in  their  hands,  of  a  chimney  in  an  upper  sitting- 
Some  of  Montefiori's  drafts  were  room,  |)assed  into  a  bed-room,^ 
paid  before  the  fraud  was  discover-  where  it  shivered  to  pieces  an  ala« 
ed.  It  yest^day  came  oat  also  rum  clock,  and  thence  took  a  di» 
that  he  had  borrowed  considerable  rection  downwards  into  the  kitchen^ 
sums  from  different  gentlemen  on  Here  it  struck  a  lanthom,  com- 
his  drafts  5  and  this  accounts  for  his  pletely  consuming  the  hcNn,  and 
leaving  a  sum  in  the  hands  of  his  heating  the  tin  work  so  that  it 
banker,  as  he  thought  it  probable  could  not  be  touched  for  some  mi<» 
that  some  of  them  might  have  been  nutes  after.  The  lightning  the& 
carried  in  for  payment,  instead  of  taking  an  angular  direction  into  the 
passing  through  the  clearing-house,  back  yard  of  the  inn,  shivered  the 
It  is  supposed  that  the-  robbery  posts  on  each  side  the  kitchen  door, 
may  extend  to  40  or  50,000/.  Pre*  and  killed  a  f&llrgrown  fowL  Up* 
cautionswere  yesterday  taken,  every  wards  of  two  dozen  pla];^s,  stand* 
way,  to  discover  his  route,  and  to  ing  near  the  door,  on  a  stool, 


prevent  his  gettine  out  of  the  king-  broken  into. a/  thousaad  pieces.     It 

dom  ;  but  he  had  laid  his  plot  with  dien  entered  the  brick-work  at  the 

so  much  circum^)ection,  and  wei>t  bottom  of  the  house,    leaving  a 

aBbut  it  with  such  arrangement,  hole  of  about  sucteen  inches  in  cir>. 

that  it  is  feared  he  will  escape  to  cumference,    astd  bcuied  itself  in 

the   continent,    where   the    notes  the    cdlar;      Miss    Hanson,    t&e 

will,  no  doubt,  be  circulated.     A  daughter  of  the  landlord  of  the 

Ccxbimittee'  sdt   yesterday  at^  the  George,  mn,.  stood  wUhixi  two  feet 

*'  '  of 
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of  the  place  where  it  entered,  and  swty  persons  on  board.     T'htrty- 

her  mother  and  the  ranid -servant  four  or  these,  principally  from  tn^ 

were  close  by  lier ;  all  of  them  felt'  quarter-deck,    got    on    shore    oil 

the  shock,  and  fell  at  the  same  in-  pieces  of  the  wreck,  to  the  small 

stant.    Fortonatelythe  only  injury  island  already  mentioned,   whicH 

suffered  was  a  slight  contusion  on  was  but  ten  yards  frote  the  main 

miss  Hanson's  right  foot,  occasion*  land,   to    which  they    afterwards 

ed  by  a  splinter  from  the  door-post,  crossed  on  a  raft*     Their  situation 

The  house  was  for  several  minutes  was  then,  however,  but  little  less 

filled  with  a  sulphurous  smoke*  desperate  than  before  they  reached 

the  shore. 

LOSS  OF  THE  KAiAs  TRAMSPORT.  .*  ghortlj  after  the  vessel  broke 

27.  The  following  particulars  of  up,  the  wind  changed  to  N.  W. ; 

the  loss,  on  the  coast  of  Newfound-  the  hopes  of  their  provisions  being 

land,  of  the  transport  Naias,  bound  driven    on    shore    were    by   that 

to    Quebec  last  fall,    with  three  means  entirely  destroyed. — ^Whit 

companies  of  his  majesty's  lOOdth  provisions  they  had,  when  equally 

regiment  of  foot,  have  been  fur-  divided,    amounted    to    about    a* 

nished  by  one  of  tlie  survivors  of  pound  of  pork,  and  a  few  biscuits 

that  deplorable  event  :-*  each ;  the  shore,  at  that  time  of 

"  On  the  23d  of  October,  at  four  the  year,  seldom  or  never  visited  ^ 

o'clock  in  the  morning,   the  ship  the  country  barren  and  uninhabit- 

struck  on  die  rocks,  about  a  qiiar-  ed  ;  and  the  most  inclement  sea« 

ter  of  a  mile  o(Fa  small  island  near  son  approaching.     The  whole  of 

the  Port-aux-Basques,  to  the  east-  those  who  got  on  shore,  (among 

ward  of  Cape  Ray.    The  strength  whom    were    lieutenant    Dawson 

of  the  wind  at  S.  £.  blowing  in-  and    ensign    Falkner, )    excepting 

shore,    the  weight  of  the  waves  three,  of  whom  the  informant  was 

dashing  over  the  vessel,  and  her  one,  struck  into  the  woods.    The 

filling,   made  it  evident  that  she  three  just  mentioned  remained  four 

wooU  shortly  go  to  pieces.     On  days  on  the  beach,  when  they  were 

attempting  to  lower  die  long-boat,  fallen  in  with  by  a  hunter,  of  the 

It  was  carried  away,  and  on  this  name  of  Michael  Gillam,  who,  it 

occasion  major  Bertram,  the  com-  appears,  had  occupied  a  fishing- 

iDandixig4rf)fficer,  had  his  arm  brok^,  post    near  where  the  vessel  was 

and  was  carried  overboard  with  wrecked,  in  the  summer,  but  had 

the   boat,   and  perished.     Several  now  retired  to  the  woods,  where 

who  attempted  to  swim  on  shore  he  was  hutted  for  the  winter.     By 

perished  in  the  sight  of  their  com-  this  man  they  were  treated  with 

rades.     Nothing,  therefore,  could  thegreatest  humanity,*  and  taken  to 

be  done  by  those  who  still  remained  his  winter  habitation,  where  they 

on   board,    f  and  whose   numbers  remained  in  company  with  two  ck 

were  dimini^ing  every  minute,  by  the  party  which   struck  into  the 

•t>cing  washed  overboard,)  but  to  woods,  whom  this  man  h-.id  also  dis- 

coHiinit  themselves  to  the  will  of  covered  and  brought  in,  till  the 

Providence,,  and  await  the  awful  spring,  when  he  conducted  dienl 

jnoment  of  die  bmkinr  up  of  the  to  Fortune  Bay,  where  they  em* 

vessel,      lliis    took   place   about  barked  for  Quebec, 

eight  oVlock  I  at  that  time  there  «*  Accounts  had  been  received  of 

mnriuM  Itftie  more  tbaa  fifty  oc  the  escape  of  two  snibrs  of  the 

ittOtt.  (G)              Lirgt 
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large  party  which  struck  into  tlie  Matda,    about    ten    miles   distant 

woods.     ITie    rest,    it    is  feared,  from  our  poMiion ;  that  his  force 

have  all  perished.     The  total  num-  consisted  at  the  ir.cmnt  ti£  abouc 

ber  of  souls  on  board  the  vessel  was  4CKX)  infantry  and  300  cavalry,  to- 

about  247,  thirty  or  forty  of  which  gether  with  four  pieces  t  i  artillery, 

were  women'and  children.  luid  dint  he  was  in  expectation  of 

«  The  names  of  the  persons  bcinf^  joined  within  a  day  or  two 
known  to  be  saved  are  Edward  by  iKX)0  more  troops,  who  were 
Cornwall,  corporal;  James  M«Gar.  marching  after  htm  in  a  second  di- 
me, John  Cros^ier,  Jolm  M*Der-  vision. — I  determined  therefore  to 
mod,  and  James  M'Kennah,  pri-  advance  towards  his  position  ;  and, 
vates  J OOdth regiment;  Daniel  Do-  having  left  our  four  companies  of 
novan  and  Thomas  Robertson,  Watteville's  regiment  under  mrtjor 
sailors.  Fisher  to  protect  tlie  stores,    and 

«  The  following  are  the  names  of  occupy  a  work  which   h:id   been 

the  officers  who  were  on  board:  throwni   up  at  our  landinjr-place, 

major   Bertram,  captains  Enright  the  body  of  the  army  marched  the 

and  Sherrard,  lieutenant  Dnwson,  next  Tjiorning  according  to  the  fol- 

ensigns  Falkner,  Cooper,  and  Orms-  lowing  detail : 

by,  and  assistant  surgeon  W.  Hen-  Advanced  corps ;  lieut-colonel 

drick,  all  of  the  lOOdth  regiment."  Kempt,     with     2    four-poupders. 

Light  infantry  battalion.     Detach- 

SEPTEMBER.  mem  royal  Corsican  rangers.    De- 

tachmert  royal  Sicilian  volunteers. 

Downing'Street,  Sept.  4 .  — 1st  brigade ;  brig.-gen.  Cole,  with 

_.         ^         .      It     '^r    o  three    four-potmders.       Grenadier 

Dispatch  received  by  Mr.  Secretary  b^talton.    27th  regimen t.--2d  bri- 

Wuidham.  j^^^^     brig.-gen.    Ackland,    with 

Camp  on  the  Tla'm  ofMaida,  tnree  four-pounders.      7Hth   regi- 

Ju{yG*  ment.  81st  regiment; — ^Sd  brigade; 

Sir,  col.  Oswald,  with  2  four-ponnders. 

It  is  with  the  most  heartfelt  sa-  58th  regiment.     Wattev tile's  regi- 

tisfaction  that  I  have  the  honour  i  ment,  live  companies.     20ch  regi- 

of  reporting  to  you,  for  the  infor-  ment,  lieut.-col.  Ross,  landed  du- 

maticn  of  his  majesty,  tlie  particu-  ring  the  action. — Reserve  of  artil- 

l.urs  of  an  «ction,    in  which   the  lery ;    major    Lemoine,    four    six- 

rVench  army  quartered  in  tbi«  pro-  pounders,    and  two    howitzers.— 

vince  have  sustained  a  signal  de-  Total :  rank  and  file,  including  the 

feat  by  the  troops  under  my  com-  royal  artillery,  4795. 

mand,  —  Gen.     Regnier,    having  Gen.  Regnier  was  encamped  on 

been  apprised  of  our  disembarka-  the  side  of  a  woody  hil],  below  the 

tion  at   St.  Eufemia,  appears  to  village  of  Maida,  sloping  into  the 

have  made  a  rapid  march   from  Plain  of  iSt.  Eufemia;  his  flanks 

Reggio,  imitmgy  as  he  advanced,  were  strengthened  by  a  thick  im- 

hi*  detached  cojps^  for  the  pur-  pervious  nrderwood.    The  Amalo, 

pose  of  attacking,  and,  with  his  cha-  a  river  th  rf  .ctly  fordahle,   but  of 

racteristic  conftuence,  of  defcatmg  which    tne  ^  sides    are    extremely 

us.     On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  marshy,  r«in  along  his  front ;  my 

instant  I  received  intelligence  that  approach  to  him  from  the  s(!a-side 

be  bad  ^t  day  encamped  near  (along  the  borckrs  of  which  X  di- 

cectei 
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reeled  my  march,  until  I  had  near- 
ly tamed  his  left )  was  across  a  spa* 
cious  plain,  whicn  gave  him  every 
opportunity  of  miniuely  obscrvhig 
v\y  movements.  Had  gen.  Rcg- 
nier  thought  proper  to  remain  uj>- 
on  his  ground,  the  difficulties  of 
access  to  him  were  such,  that  I 
could  not  posiibly  have  m.ide  an 
impression  upon  him.  But  qTiit- 
tin^;  this  advantage,  and  crossing 
the  river  with  his  entire  force,  he 
came  down  to  meet  us  npc^n  the 
open  plain— a  measure  to  which  he 
was  no  doubt  encouraged  by  a  con- 
sideration of  his  cavalry,  an  arm 
with  which,  unfortunately,  I  was 
altogether  unprovided.  After  some 
loose  firing  of  the  flankers  to  cover 
the  deployments  of  the  two  armies, 
by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
opposing  fronts  v/ere  warmly  en- 
gaged, when  the  prowess  of  the  ri- 
▼al  nations  seemed  now  fairly  to  be 
at  tii;d  before  tlie  world,  and  the 
s«|jeriority  was  greatly  and  glo- 
riously decided  to  be  our  own. 
The  corps  which  formed  die  right 
of  the  advanced  line,  was  the  bat- 
udion  of  light  infantry  commanded 
by  lieut.-coL  Kempt,  consisting  of 
the  light  companies  of , the  ^Oth, 
27tb,  3.5th,  58th,  61st,  81st,  and 
Wattcville's,  together  with  l.'iO 
chosen  battalion-men  of  the  35 th 
regiment,  under  major  Robinson. 
^  Directly  opposed  to  diem  was  the 
favourite  Trench  regiment  the  1st 
Legere.  The  two  corps  at  the  di- 
stance of  about  100  yards  fired  re- 
ciprocally a  few  rounds,  v.'hcn,  as 
if  by  mutual  agreement,  the  firing 
was  suspended,  and  in  close  eom- 
pact  «rder  aad  awful  silence,  they 
advanced  towards  each  other,  un- 
til their  bayonets  began  to  cross. 
At  this  mrmientous  crisis  the  ene- 
my became  appalled.  They  broke, 
and  endeavoured  to  fly,  but  it  was 
too  late  ;  tliey  were  overtaken  with 


the  most  dreadful  slaughter. — 
Brig.-gen.  Ackland,  whose  brigade 
was  immediately  on  the  left  of  the 
light  infantry,  with  great  spirit 
availed  himself  of  this  favourable 
moment  to  press  instantly  forward 
upon  the  corps  in  his  front ;  the 
brave  7Sth  regiment,  commanded 
by  lieut.-col.  Macleod,  and  the 
8 1  St  regiment,  under  major  Plen- 
dcrld^di,  both  distinguished  them- 
selves on  this  occasion.  The  ene- 
my fled  with  dismay  and  disorder 
before  them,  le.iving  die  phiin  co- 
vered with  their  dead  and  wound- 
ed.— The  enemy  being  thus  com- 
pletely discomfited  on  their  left, 
began  to  make  a  new  effort  with 
their  right,  in  the  hopes  of  recover- 
ing the  day.  They  were  resisted 
most  gallantly  by  the  brigade  un- 
der brig.-gen.  Cole.  Nv-zthing  could 
shake  the  undaunted  firmness  of 
tlie  grenadiers  under  lieut.-col. 
O'Cailaghan,  and  of  the  27th  re- 
giment under  lieut.-col.  Smith, 
'i'he  cavalry,  successively  repelled 
from  before  tlieir  front,  made  an 
effort  to  tuni  their  left ;  when  lieot.- 
coL  Ross,  who  had  that  morning 
landed  from  Messina  with  the  *20ih 
regiment,  and  was  coming  up  to 
the  army  during  the  action,  having 
observed  the  movement,  threw  his 
regiment  opportunely  into  a  small 
cover  upon  their  flank,  and  by  a 
he.ivy  and  well-directed  firo  entire- 
ly disconcerted  this  attempt. — This 
was  the  last  fec^ble  struggle  of  the 
enemy,  wjio  now,  astonished  and 
dismayed  by  the  intrepidity  with 
wliich  they  were  assailed,  beg?>n 
precipitately  to  retire,  leaving  the 
field  covered  with  cnna^e.  Above 
700  bodies  of  their,  dead  have  been 
buried  upon  the  ;rround. — The 
wounded  and  prisoners  already  in 
our  hands  (among  which  are  gen. 
Compere,  and  an  aid-de-camp,  tl*e 
lieut.-colonel  of  the  Sv.iss  regiment, 
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and  a  long  list  of  ofE<^ers  of  differ- 
ent ranks)  amount  to  above  1000. 
There  are  also  above  1000  men 
left  in  Monteleone  and  the  different 
posts  between  this  and  Rec^gio,  who 
have  mostly  notified  their  readiness 
to  surrender  whenever  a  British 
force  shall  be  sent  to  receive  their 
submission,  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  fury  of  the  people. — The 
peasantry  are  hourly  bringing  in 
fugitives,  who  dispersed  in  the 
woods  and  mountains  after  tlic  hat- 
tie.  In  shortt  never  has  the  pride 
of  our  presumptuous  enemy  been 
more  severely  humbled,  nor  the 
superiority  of  the  British  troops 
more  gloriously  proved,  than  •  irt 
the  events  of  mis  memorable  day. 
His  majesty  may,  perhaps,  still 
deign  to  appreciate  moic  highly  the 
achievements  of  this  little  army, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  second 
division,  which  the  enemy  were 
said  to  be  expecting,  had  all  joined 
them  the  night  before  tl^  action; 
no  statement  that  1  have  heard 
of  their  numbers  places  them  at  a 
less  calculation  than  7000  men. — 
Our  victorious  inf;intry  continued 
the  pursuit  of  the  routed .  enemy  so 
long  as  tliey  were  able  ;  but,  as  tbe 
l(itter  dispersed  in  every  dii^ection, 
and  we  were  under  tha  necessity  of 
preserving  our  order,  the  trial  of 
speed  became  unequal. — Tlie  total 
loss  occisioned  to  Uie  enemy  by 
this  conflict  cannot  be  less  than 
4000  men.  When  I  oppose  to  the 
above  our  own  small  compar.irive 
loss,- as  iindrrneath .  detailed,  his 
majesty  will,  I  hope,  discern  in  tlie 
fact  the  happy  «ifects  of  tliat  esta- 
blidied  discipline  to  which  we  owe 
the  triumphs  by  which  our  army 
has  been  latterly  so  highly  distin- 
guislied. — 1  am  now  beginning  my 
march  souUiward,  preparatory  to 
my  return  to  Sicily,  for  which  sta- 
tion  I  shull  re-^mbark  with    the 


army,  as  soon  as  his  Sicilian  ma* 
jesty  shall  have  arranged  a  dispo* 
sition  of  his  own  forces  to  secure 
those  advantages  which  have  been 
gained  by  the  present  expedition. — 
There  seldom'  has  happened  an  ac^ 
tion  in  which  the  zeal  and  personal 
exertions  of  individuals  were  so  im- 
periously called  for  as  in  the  pre- 
sent ;  seldom  an  occasion  where  a 
general  had  a  faiiter  opportunity  of 
observing  them.  The  general  of^ 
ficers,  and  those  who  commanded 
regiments,  will  feel  a  stronger  test 
of  their  merits  in  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  detailed  of  their 
conduct,  than  in  any  eulogtiim  I 
could  presume  to  pass  upon  them. 
The  58th  and  Watte ville'sregiment, 
commanded  by  lieut.-cols.  John- 
stone and  Watteville,  which  formed 
the  reserve,  under  col.  Oswald, 
were  ably  directed  in  their  applica- 
tion to  that  essential  dutv. — ^Thc 
judgment  and  effect  with  which  our 
artillery  was  directed  by  major  Le- 
rooine  was,  in  our  deartn  of  tavalry, 
of  most  essential  use ;  and  I  have  a 
pleasure  in  reporting  the  effective 
services  of  that  valuable  and  di- 
stinguished corps. — ^To  the  several 
departments  of  the  army,  every 
acknowledgment  is  due ;  but  to  no 
officer  am  I  bound  to  express  them 
so  fully,  on  my  part,  as  to  lieut.- 
col.  Buubtiry,  the  deputy-quarter- 
master-general, to  whose  zeal  and 
activity,  and  able  arrangements  in 
the  important  branch  of  service 
%thich  he  directs,  the  army  as  well 
as  mvsclf  aic  under  everv  marked 
obligation.  From  capt.  TomKn, 
the  acting  head  of  the  adjutant-re- 
nerars  department,  and  from  die 
officers  ol  my  own  family,  I  have 
received  much  active  assistance* 
Among  the  latter  I  am  to  men- 
tion lieut^ccl.  Moore,  of  the  23d 
light  dragoons,  who  -being  in  Si- 
cily for  his  health  at  the  time  of  our 

dapartur« 
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departure,  solicited  permission  to  Total  killed  and  wounded  of  the 

accompany  mp  on  this  expedition*;  British  troops,   July  4. — One   of- 

}ie  was  wounded  in  the  execution  of  iicer,  3  serjeants,  41  rank  and  file, 

my  orders.' — From  the  medical' de*  killed;     11    officers,    8   Serjeants, 

partment  under  the   direction   of  2  drummers,    ^61   rank  and   file 

Mr.  Grieves,  the  deputy  inspector,  wounded. 

I  am  to  acknowledge  much  pro*  Names    of   officers   killed  and 

fessional  attention ;  me  more  so  as  wounded. — Killed,  I^ight  inf.  batt. 

their  labours  have  been  greatly  ac-  captain    M'Leane,   20th     foot.— 

cumulated  by  the  number  of  wound-  Wounded,  Grenadier  batt.  major 

ed    prisoners  who   have    become,  Hammill,  of  royal  reg.  of  Malta, 

caually  with  our  own,  the  subject  Light  inf.  batt.  major  Paulett^  44th 

of  tlieir  care.    The  scene  of  action  foot,  severely.    78th  foot,  2d  batt. 

was  too  far  from  the  sea  to  enable  lieutenant-col.  M^Leod  ;  major  t>. 

us  to  derive  any  co-operation  from  Stuart ;  capts.  D.  M'Pherson  and 

the  navy;  but  admiral  sir  Sidney  D.  McGregor;  lieut.  J.  M'Kay; 

Smith,  who  had  arrived  in  the  bay  ensigns  C.  M'Kcnzie  and  P.  M'Gre- 

the  evening  .before  the  action,  had  gor.— i^lst    foot,    1st    batt.   capt. 

directed  such  a  disposition  of  ships  Waterhouse ;  lieut.  and  adj.  Gin* 

and  gun-boats  as  would  have  great-  ^er. — Staff,  Lteut-col.  Moore,  23d 

ly  favoured  us  had  events  obliged  Sght  drag;oonft,  acting  aid-de-camp 

us  to  retire.    The  solicitude,  how-  to  sir  J.  Stuart, 

ever,  of  eveiy  part  of  the  navy  to  R.  Tomlin,  assist,  adj.  gen. 
be  of  use  to  us,  the  promptitude 

with  which  the  seamen  hastened  on  Povmng'ttrut^  Septnuber  7. 
shore  with  our  supplies,  their  an- 

xicty  to  assist  our  wounded,  and  {*  ^*iP*""."'°?i^;  E"»o^>  «**l- 
the  tenderness  with  which  they  to  Mr.  Fox,  dated  Palermo,  Aug. 
treated  them,  would  have  been  an  f,  mcloses  the  following  from  sir 
affecting  circumstance  to  observers  -^^J*  Stnart.-.Mr.  Elliot  observes, 
even  the  most  iadifferent.  To  me  "P^t  every  fort  along  the  coasts, 
it  was  particularly  sa— Capt.  Pel-  aU  the  depdts  of  stores,  amnmm- 
lowes,  of  the  ApoUo,  has  been  spe-  ^'^"'  ?^"^/i:!;^!?''y»  prepared  for  the 
cially  attached  to  this  expedition  attack  of  Sicily,  are  become  die 
by  the  rear-admiral ;.  and,  in  every  F^X  0*  the  victors ;  and  what,  per- 
circumstance  of  professional  ser-  ^^?\^^r  ^^  considered  as  even 
vice,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  our  of  sail  more  consequence  than  tho^e 
grateful  obligations  to  this  oBficer,  advantages,  an  indelible  impression 
^  well  as  to  capts.  Cockei  and  Wat-  w  esiablislied  of  the  superior  bra- 
son,  agents  of  tnmsports,  who  act-  ^^T  and  discipUjie  cf  the  British 
ed  under  his  l)rders.--Capt.  Bulke-  troops.'* 

Icy,   my    aid-de-carap,   who    will  ..rj*      ^ir         •Tt. 

have  the  honour  of  presenting  this  Extract  of  a  d.spatch  from  «r  John 

letter   to    you,   has   attended    me  Stuart  to  Hugh  Elliot,  esq.  dated 

throughout  the  whole  of  tlie  ser-  Messina,  August  8. 

vices   in  the   Mediterranean,    and  "  Having  occasion  to  send   an 

will  therefore  be  able  to  give  you  express  to  my  aid-de-camp,  capt, 

every  addiiional  information  on  the  Bulkeley,  at  Palermo,  I  avail  my- 

subject  of  my  present  commuuica-  self  of  the  opportunity  to.  acquaint 

tian«              J.  Stua&t.  maj.«gen*  you  with  another  fortunate  result 
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of  our  auspicious  day  at  Maida. 
Cot  rone,  with  all  its  Jitsres,  ma^a- 
zincs,  &c.  and  (500  trooj^s  (now 
prisoners),  c.ipitnlated  on  Wednes- 
day cvenin;^  last  to  the  1-and  and 
naval  forces  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, under  lieut.-col.  M*  Lcod  of 
the  78th  regiment,  and  capt.  Hoste 
of  the  Amphion,  who  were  assisted 
in  their  operations  against  that 
place,  and  tipon  the  adjacent  coasts, 
by  tlie  gun-boats  of  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jesty. SOO  prisoners,  who  prove  to 
be  survivors  of  the  >vounded  afuT 
the  action  of  tiie  4th  ult.,  arc  al- 
ready arrived  in  this  fort.  Gen.. 
Rcgnier,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
hold  his  position,  under  much  em- 
barrassment for  seme  time  past, 
between  Cctrone  and  Catanz^iro, 
has  retreated  ptx?cipitaicly  towards 
Tarento;  and  it  was  reported,  when 
th^  transport  left  Corrone,  that  he 
had  been  attacked  by  the  masse, 
and  had  lost  6  or  700  of  his  fly- 
ing people.  I  am  now  to  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  total  evacuation 
of  Calabria  Ultra,  in  which  single 
province,  previous  to  the  action  of 
the  4th,  wc  have  every  certainty 
that  the  enemy  had  a  distributed 
force  of  at  least  sOOO  men ;  of  these, 
when  gen.  Re^^nicr  quitted  liis  po- 
sition near  Cotrone,  certainly  not 
3000  remained.  The  losses  of  the 
iFrench  in  Upper  Calabria  haye  al- 
iio  bojne  a  proportion.  A  great 
deal  of  heavy  qrd  nance,  liUely  trans- 
ported by  the  French  to  Cotrone, 
besides  what  was  found  mounted 
on  the  castle,  amounting  in  tlie 
whole  to  abojt  10  pieces,  have  fall- 
en into  our  hands." 

A  dispatch  i'rom  gen.  Fox  to  Mr. 
Windham,  dated  Messina,  Aug.  3, 
incloses  extracts  from  two  letters 
received  from  licut.-col.  M'Leod, 
of  the  TSth  regiment,  which  give  a 
detail  of  the  operations  that  led  to 
the  surreijdcr  of  Cotrone.    Muck 


praise  is  bestowed  on  capt.  Hoste, 
for  the  judicious  manner  in  which 
he  brought  his  frigate  and  the  gun- 
boats to  the  annoyance  of  the  ene- 
my. In  the  second  letter,  speaking  of 
the  enemy's  retreat  from  before  Co- 
trone, in  which  a  garrison  was  left 
of  1000  men,  it  appears  that  they 
retired  precipitately  amongst  the 
mountains,  endeavouring  to  pass 
by  Cozen'/a.  He  adds — **  The  ene- 
my's loute  from  this  city  has  been 
marked  by  circumstances  of  the  most 
cruel  devastation.  The  village  of 
Strongoli,  with  several  others  with- 
in our  view,  which  he  conceived 
hostile  to  his  cause,  have  been  ran- 
sacked, and  burned  to 'the  ground. 
Our  information  of  yesterday  stated* 
that  1000  meti  had  been  left  to  gar- 
rison the  town  and  city  of  Cotrone ) 
but  several  deserters,  who  joined 
us  this  morning,  having  mentioned 
that  tho  greatest  part  of  this  force 
had  iriarched  to  join  their  army  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  capt.  Hoste 
agreed  with  myself  m  the  propriety 
of  summoning  the  town  and  citadel 
to  surrender  to  the  force  under  our 
orders,  conceiving  that  the  imme- 
diate possession  of  what  we  under^ 
stood  to  be  the  enemy's  sole  depots 
and  his  demur  ressort  in  Lower  Ca- 
labria, in  point  of  position,  together 
with  tlie  removal  of  his  stores,  &c. 
might  contribute  to  prevent  his  at- 
tempt to  re-enter  the  province." 

[The  terms  were  that  the  French 
should  march  out  with  the  honours 
of  war,  and  deposit  their  armjs  i 
after  which  they  should  be  sent  to 
Messina  as  prisoners  of  war.  The 
private  property  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  to  be  respected,  and  the 
public  property  to  be  delivered  up.] 

.    Dovmng'Sfreeif  Septembtr  13. 

The  following  dispatches  have  this 
day  been  received  by  Mr.  Wind- 
hamy  from  major-general  Bere«« 

ford. 
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ford,  commaiiding  a  detachment 
of  hts  majesty's  troops  in  South 
America. 

FuTt  of  BuiHos  AjnSf  July  2. 

Sir» 
I.  had  the  honour  to  communi- 
nate  to  you,  by  my  letter  dute^  the 
50th  Aprilj  the  circumstances  of 
my  anival  at  St.  Helena,  and  die 
result  of  the  application  to  tlie  go- 
vernor of  that  place  for  troops. — 
The  fljet  sailed  theace  the  2d  of 
May*  and,  after  a  most  imexpect- 
ed  long  passage*  made  Cape  St« 
Mary  on  the  8th  of  June.  TJie 
Narcissus  bad  been  dispatched  from 
the  fleet  on  the  27tli  of  May,  and 
sir  Home  Popham  thought  it  right 
to  proceed  in  her  for  tlie  purpose 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  that  no 
delay  might  occur  in  proceeding 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  to  such  place  as  our  infor- 
mation should  induce  us  first  to  at- 
tack. I  had  sent  capr.  Kennet  of 
the  royal  engineers  (not  liking  my- 
self to  leave  the  troops)  in  the 
Narcissus,  to  make  sUch  recon- 
noitring of  the  enemy's  places  on 
tiie  river  as  ci]  cumstauces  would 
admit ;  and  to  collect  every  |X)s- 
sible  information  concerning  tliem, 
and  the.  strength  of  the  enemy  at 
the  several  places.  Trom  fogs  and 
baffling  winds  we  did  not  meet  the 
Narcissus  until  the  sixth  day  after 
our  arrival  in  the  liver  ;  and  I  had 
there  the  satisfaction  to  see  in  com- 
pany with  her  the  Ocean  transport, 
which  hall  paried  from  us  previous 
to  our  going  to  St.  Helena^  Sir 
Home  Popham  and  myself  immci 
diately  consulted,  whether  it  would 
be  better  first  to  attack  the  town  of 
St.  Philip  of  Monte-Video,  or  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  the  capital  of  the  pro* 
vince  ;  and,  after  much  reasoning, 
we  determined  to  proceed  against 


Buenos  /Vyros,  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  remove  from  tlie  line-of- 
battle  ships  the  troops  and  ma- 
rines, and  such  seamen  as  were  in- 
corporated with  the  latter,  and 
others  that  had  been  practised  to 
arms  during  tlic  passage,  into  the 
transports,  and  his  majesty's  ship 
Narcissus  j  which  was  effected  on 
the  16th  uk.  And  though  then 
only  about  90  miles  from  Buenos 
Ayres ;  still,  though  to  his  skill  sir 
Home  Popham  added  the  most 
persevering  zeal  and  assiduity*  yet 
from  fogs,  the  intricacy  of  the  na- 
vigation, and  continual  opposing 
winds,  it  \yas  not  until  the  24th  at 
night  that  we  reached  opposite  to 
it.  We  found  ourselves  die  next 
morning  about  eight  miles  from 
the  Point  pf  Quilmes,  where  I  pro- 
posed landing,  having  been  in- 
formed by  an  Englishman,  wh© 
was  pilot  for  the  river,  and  had 
been  taken  by  tlie  Narcissus  out  of 
a  Portuguese  vessel,  that  it  was  an 
excellent  place,  and  an  easy  access 
from  it  into  the  country.  As  soon 
as  the  wind  would  permit,  on  the 
25t2i,  sir  Home  Popham  took  the 
shipping  as  near  as  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  go,  and  at  a  convenient 
distance  for  disembarking,  which 
was  effected  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  and  night,  and  without 
any  opposition,  the  enemy  remiiin- 
ing  at  the  village  of  Reduction,  on 
a  height  about  two  miles  from  us 
in  our  front:  the  whole  interme* 
diate  space,  as  well  as  to  the  right 
and  left,  being  a  perfect  flat :  bat 
my  guide  informed  me,  tliat 
though  in  winter  it  was  impassa- 
ble, it  was  tlien  very  practicable, 
and  easy  for  us  to  pass.  It  was 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  tlje 
26th  before  I  could  move  off  my 
grou:\d ;  and  the  enemy  couKi, 
from  his  position,  have  counted 
every  man  I  had ;  the  numbers  as 
^G  -i)  per 
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per  margin*.  He  was  drsiwn  up 
along  die  brow  of  a  hill,  on  which 
was  the  viilarre  of  Reduction,  which 
covered  his  right  flank  5  and  his 
force  consisted  principally  of  ca- 
valry (1  have  been  since  informed 
2000),  with  eight  field  pieces.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  was  such,  tliat 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  going 
directly  to  his  front  j  and  to  make 
my  line,  as  much  as  I  could,  equal 
to  his,  I  formed  all  the  troops  into 
one  line,  except  the  St.  Helena  in« 
fantry  of  150  men,  which  I  formed 
•150  yards  in  the  rear,  wiih  two 
field- pieces,  with  orders,  to  make 
face  to  the  right  or  left,  as  either 
of  our  flanks  should  be  threatened 
by  his  cavalry.  I  had  two  six- 
pounders  on  each  fLonk,  and  rwo 
nowitsers  in  the  centre  of  the  first 
•line*  In  this  order  I  advanced 
against  the  enemy ;  and  after  we 
had  got  wiihin  range  of  his  guns, 
a  tongue  of  s^^amp  crossed  our 
front,  and  obliged  me  to  h:dt  whilst 
tlie  guns  took  a  small  circuit' to 
cross,  and  which  was  scarcely  per- 
formed, when  the  enemy  opened 
their  field-pieces  on  us,  at  first  well 
pointed ;  but,  as  we  advanced  at 
a  very  quick  rate,  in  spite  of  the 
boggy  ground  that  yery  soon  ob- 
liged us  to  leave  all  our  guns  be- 
hind, his  fire  did  us  but  [ittle  in- 
jury. The  71st  regipient  reach- 
tng  the  bottom  of  the  heights  in  a 
pretty  good  line,  seconded  by  the 
^arine  batulion ;  tlie  enemy  would 


not  wait  their  nearer  approadt» 
but  retired  from  the  brow  of  the 
hill ;  which  our  troops  gaining, 
and  commencing  a  fire  of  smdll 
arms,  he  fied  with  precipitation, 
leaving  to  us  four  field-pieces  and 
one  tumbril ;  and  we  saW  nothing 
more  of  him  that  day.  I  baked 
two  hours  on  the  field,  to  rest  the 
troops,  and  to  make  axrangenients 
for  taking  with  us  the  enemy's 
guns  and  our  own,  which  had 
now,  by  the  exertions  of  capt. 
Donnelly  of  the  Narcissus,  been 
extricated  from  the  bog.-«-He  had 
accidentally  landed,  and  accom* 
panied  the  troops,  on  seeing  them 
advance  to  the  enemv ;  and  I  am 
much  indebted  to  him  for  hts  vo- 
luntary assistance. — I  then  mardi- 
ed,  in  hopes  of  preventing  the  dev 
stniction  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Rio  Chuelot  a  river  at  this  season 
of  the  year  not  fordable,  and  which 
lay  between  us  and  the  city;  di- 
sunt  fix»m  it  about  three  miles, 
and  eight  from  x>^r  then  situation  ; 
and,  though  I  used  every  dili- 
gence,  I  had  the  mortification  to 
see  it  in  Rames  long  before  I  could 
reach  it.  I  halted  the  troops  for 
the  night  a  mile  from  it,  and  pubh- 
ed  on  three  companies  of  the  71st 
under  lteut.-col.  Pack,  with  two. 
howitzers,  to  the  bridge,  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent  its  total  destruc- 
tion. I  accompanied  tliis  detach- 
ment ^  but,  on  reaching  the  bridge, 
I  found  it  entirely  consumed ;  and 


*  Actual  itate  of  the  ttoop»  inidrr  th^  command  of  major-^oeral  Bercsf<»rd,  at  tbf 
,  Point  licj^tiilmes  ^^uie  26. 

Aft^  specifying  the  number  of  officers  lad  rocn.  in  each  corps  the  followbig  is 
given  as  tne  total.  1  inajor-general,  1  major  of  brigade,  1  aio-dc-cainp,' I  as^i^ant- 
quarter-master  general,  I  assistant-commissary ;  1  surgeon  and  1  assistant-sur^coit  (of 
the  staff);  1  "captain,  3  lieutenants,  and  4  midshipmen  (of  the  royal  navy);  2  lieu- 
fenant-cokmers.  2  majors,  \5  capcjiins»  20  ^eutenants,  7  ensigns,  1  paymaster,  1 
tdjutaot,  i  quaiter-master,  3  surgeons,  4  asststant-surgeons,  72  aerjeante,  27  drum* 
mers,  1466  effective  rank  and  file,  16  efiective  horses,  I  wheeler,  1  collar^raaker,  4 
artificers,  2  five-aod-half-iuch  howitzers,  4  light  6-pounders,  and  2  fight  Spounders. 

:  •    ^.  C.  BtRMFoat.  major-general. 
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as  the  enemy  dnring  the  night  was 
heard  bringii^  down  gnns,  I  with- 
drew the  detachment  before  ligfatt 
as  their  position  was  thought  too 
open  and  exposed  to  Sie  enemy*» 
fire*  who  had,  at  nine  o'clock^  on 
hearing  some  of  our  soldiers  go  'to 
the  river  to  get  water*  opened  a 
fire  from  their  gons,  and  a  consi- 
derable line  of  tnf<uitr7.  As  soon 
as  it  was  light,  I  sent  papt.  Ken* 
pet  of  the  engineers,  to  reconnoitre 
the  sides  of  the  river ;  and-  found 
that  on  our  side  we  had  little  or  no 
cover  to  protect  ns,  whilst  the  ene- 
my were  drawn  up  behind  hedges, 
houses,  and  in  the  shipping  on  the 
opposite  bank,  the  river  not  90 
yards  wide.  As  our  situation  and 
circumstances  could  not  admit  of 
the  least  delay,  I  determined  to 
force  the  passage,  and  for  that 
purpose  ordered  down  the  field- 
pieces,  which,  with  the  addition 
of  those  taken  from  the  enemy  the 
day  before,  were  11  (one  1  had 
spiked  and  left,  not  being  able  to 
bring  it  off*),  to  the  wat«r*s  edfrCf 
and  ordered  the  infantry  to  remain 
m  the  rear,  under  cover,  except  the 
Kght  company  and  grenadiers  of 
the  71st.  As  our  guns  approach- 
ed,, the  enemy  opened  a  very  ill* 
directed  fire  from  great  guns  and 
musketry  ;  the  former  soon  ceased 
after  our  fire  opened,  the  latter 
was  kept  up  for  more  than,  half  an 
hour  ;  but,  though  close  to  us,  did 
ns  but  little  or  no  injury,  so  ill  was 
it  directed.  We  then  found  means, 
by  boats  and  rafts,  to  cross  a  few 
men  over  the  Rio  Chuelo ;  and, 
on  ordering  all  nre  to  cease,  the 
iitde  of  them  that  remained  ceased 
also.  The  troops  which  opposed 
us  during  these  two  days  appear  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  provin- 
cial, with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  veteran  ofl^cers.  The  numbers 
that  were  asecmbled  to  dispute  ovr 


passage  of  the  river,  I  have  been 
since  informed,  were  about  2000 
infantry.  I  had  no  reason  from 
their  fire  to  suppose  riietr  numbers 
so  great ;  the  opposition  was  very 
feeble ;  the  only  difficulty  w^is,  the 
crossing  the  river  to  get  at  them. 
{  cannot  omit  reporting  to  you  that 
1  had  the' most  just  cause  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  conduct  of  every 
officer,  and  all  the  troops  undef 
my  connnand:  to  lieut.-c6L  Pack 
of  the  71st  every  praise  is  due,  as 
Well  as  to  that  excellent  regtnient» 
The  battalion  of  marines,  com- 
manded by  capt.  King  of  the 
royal  navy,  not  only  behaved  with 
the  utmost  good  conduct,  but  with 
a  discipline  in  the  field  much  be- 
yond what  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, though  every  exertion  to 
effect  it  had  been  used  by  com- 
modore sir  Home  Popham,  and 
every  officer,  of  the  royal  navy,  du«» 
ring  the  passage.  A  corps  of  sea- 
men, who  had  heen  drilled  to  small 
arms,  were  also  landed  ;^they  were 
between  80  and  90  in  number,  and 

I  was  under  the  necessity  of  attach* 
ing  them  to  draw  the  guns,  which 
they,  did  with  a  cheenulness  and 
zeal  that  did  tliero  great  credit; 
and  I  was  under  great  obligation 
to  capt.  King  for  his  activity  in 
preparing  rarts,  boats,  &c.  to  pass 
the  Rio  Choelo.  Lieut-col.  Lane, 
and  the  St.  Helena  troops,  also 
merit  my  thanks  for  their  good 
conduct;  as  does  captain  Ogilvie, 
commanding  the  artillery,  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  guns  weffe 
conducted  and  served,  Capt.  Ken* 
net,  of  the  royal  engineers,  was  par- 
tictkkirly  serviceable  by  his  intelli- 
gence and  zeal  f  as  were  the  hon. 
major  Dean,  my  brigade-majori 
and  the  hon.  ensign  Gordon  of  the 
3d  guards,  my  aid^e-camp.     By 

II  o'clock  A.  M.  I  had  got  som^ 
guns  and  the  greatest  part  of  the^ 

troops 
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roops  across  the  river  ;  and  seeing 
no  symptoms  of  fiirtlier  opposition, 
and  learning  that  the  troops  in  ge- 
neral had  deserted  the  city,  motives 
of  humanity  induced  me  to  send, 
by  the  hon.  ensign  Gordon,  a  sum- 
jnons  to  the  governor  to  deliver  to 
me  the  city  and  fortress,  that  the 
excesses  and  calamities  which  would 
most  probably  occur  if  the  troops 
entered  in  a  hostile  manr.er  might 
be  avoided;  informing  him  that 
the  British  character  would  insure 
to  them  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  protection  to  their  per- 
sons and  all  private  property.  He 
returned  to  me  an  officer,  to  ask 
some  hours  to  draw  up  conditions ; 
but  I  could  not  consent  to  delay 
my  march*  which  I  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  whole  had  crossed  the 
Rio  Chuelo  ;  and  on  arriving  near 
the  city,  an  officer  of  the  governor 
again  met  me  witli  a  number  of 
conditions,  to  which  I  had  not  then 
time- to  attend;  but  said  I  would 
confirm  by  writing  what  I  had  pro- 
mised, when  in  possession  of  the 
city;  and  tRe  terms  granted  and 
signed  by  sir  Home  Popham  atid 
myself  1  have  the  honour  to  annex. 
—I  also  transmit  a  retuni  of  the 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  on 
the  26th  and  27th  of  June,  as  well 
as  the  return  of  tlie  ordnance  taken. 
— I  cannot  conclude  without  as- 
suring you  of  the  unwearied  zeal 
and  assiduity  of  commodore  sir 
Home  Popham,  in  whatever  could 
<;ontribute  to  the  success  of  this  ex- 
pedition, and  of  the  cordial  co-ope- 
ration and  great  assistance  which  I 
Jiave  received  from  him. 

W.  C.  Beresford,  maj.  gen. 
Sir  D-  Baird,  commanding 
in  chief,  &c. 

Killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  on 
the  26tli  and  27th  June. — St.  He- 
lena artillery,  1  rank  and  file 
wooadcd. — ^7ib    reg.  I  officer,  | 


Serjeant,  5  rank  and  file  w*oanded.-» 
St.  Helena  infantry,  1  rank  and 
file  wounded  ;  1  officer  missing. — 
Foyal  marines,  3  rank  and  file 
wounded.— rrCorps  of  seamen,!  rank 
and  file  killed. 

Officers'  Names. — Capt.  LeBlanc, 
of  the  71st  regiment,  shot  in  tlie 
leg;  since  amputated  above  the 
kr.ee. — Assistant-surgeon  Halliday, 
f)f  the  medical  stafi*  attached  to  St. 
Helena  regiment,  missing. 

[The  terms  granted  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Buenos  Ayres  consist  of 
10  articles.  After  tl^c  usual  stipur 
lations  respecting  the  entrance  of 
the  troops,  &c.  and  tlie  marching 
cut  of  the  prisoners  with  the  ho- 
nours of  war,  they  state  that  all 
tend  fide  private  property,  whetlier 
belonging  to  the  people,the  churches, 
or  the  public  institutions,  shall  be 
unmolested ;  tliat  all  the  irdiabitants 
shall  receive  protection :  tliat  the 
difierent  taxes  sliall  be  collected  by 
the  magistrates,  &c.  as  usual,  untu 
his  majesty's  pleasure  be  known; 
that  every  pifotection  shall  be  afford- 
ed to  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion ;  that  the  coasting  vessels  in 
the  river  shall  be  delivered  to  their 
owners ;  and  that  all  public  pro- 
perty shall  be  surrendered  to  the 
captors.] 

Ordnance,  &c.  captured.— Iron 
ordnance,  of  diffierent  calibres,  from 
1 8-  to  3-pounders,  45  pieces. — Brass 
ordnance,  from  32- to  S-pounders, 
includmg  mortars  and  howitzers, 
41  pieces.  Total  66. — 550  whole 
barrels  of  powder,  2064  muskets 
with  bayonets,  616  carbines,  4019 
pistols,  31  musketoons,  1208  swords. 
J.  £.  Ogilvie,  capt.  command- 
ing royal  and  St.  Helena  artil. 

Since  the  above  return  was  sent 
to  sir  D.  Baird,  tlie  following  guns, 
left  by  the  viceroy  in  his  flight,  have 
been  taken,  and  arms,  &c.  received: 
—Brass  ordnance  7  pieces,  139 
•    *  muskets 
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imiskets  with  bayDnets,  71  muskets 
vrithout  bayonets,  85  pouches,  and 
39  swords. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  major-ge- 
neral Beresford  to  lord  Castle- 
reaghy  dated  Fort  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  July  II. 

*•  I  trust  the  conduct  adopted  to- 
wards the  people  here  has  had  its 
full  effect,  in  impressing  upon  their 
minds  the  honour,  generosity,  and 
humanity  of  the  British  character. 
His  majcsty*s  ministers  will  see,  by 
the  detail  of  our  proceedings,  that, 
after  the  army  had  passed  the  Rio 
Chuelo,  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres 
remuined  at  pur  mercy,  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  only  conditions  on 
which  I  entered  were  such  as  I 
pleased  to  offer,  and  which  hu- 
manity and  a  regard  to  our  na- 
tional character  would  naturally  in- 
duce me  to  give  under  any  cir- 
cumstAnces.  However,  to  quiet  the 
mindsof  the  inhabitants,  we  not  only 
consented  to  put  in  writing  my 
promises,  but  acceded  to  many  con- 
ditions not  expected  by  them  ;  and, 
contrary  to  direct  stipulations,  gave 
up  to  the  proprietors  all  tlie  coast- 
ing vessels  captured,  with  their  car- 
goes, of  which  I  annex  a  return*, 
and  the  value  of  which  amounted 
to  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
and  which,  being  done  with  the 
views  already  exposed,  will,  I  trust, 
meet  with  his  majesty's  approba- 
tion. I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
his  majesty's  ministers,  that  I  had 
detached  captain  Arbuthnot,  of 
tlie  20th  light  dragoons  on  the  3d 
instant,  with  a  party  consisting  of 
seven  dragoons,  and  20  infantry 
(the  whole  mounted)  to  a  place 
called    Luxan,   50  miles  distant. 


My  principal  object  was,  to  have 
the  country  reconnoitred,  and  to 
see  what  were  the  dispositions  of 
the  inhabitants;  but  with  the  avow- 
ed object  of  escorting  back  some  of 
the  treasure  which  had  been  taken 
from  hence,  and  to  prevent  its  fol- 
lowing the  viceroy,  which  I  had 
reason  to  suspect  was  intended, 
though  it  was  said  to  be  all  private 
property ;  and  in  which  case,  we 
had  declared,  if  brought  back,  it 
should  be  given  to  its  owners,  if  of 
this  city.  Captain  Arbuthnot  re- 
turned last  night ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  with  information  of  a  pleas- 
ing nature ;  for  your  lordship  wiU 
see,  by  this  detachment  passing  so 
easily  through  the  country,  that 
whatever  their  present  inclinations 
may  be,  there  is  no  very  great 
danger  from  any  hostile  intentions 
against  us  ;  and  captain  Arbuthnot 
reports  rather  favourably  of  the 
general  dispositions  of  the  people. 
The  country  to  Luxan,  as  1  have 
already  represented,  in  general  the 
whole  of  it,  is  a  perfect  flat,  and 
the  view  of  the  horizon  is  obstruct- 
ed by  nothing  but  the  immenae 
herds  of  horses  and  cattle^^but 
principally  horned  cattle.  Luxan 
is  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  where  there  is  a  bridge 
over  it,  and  the  route  leading  to 
all  the  interior  provinces;  and  I 
rather  think  it  will  be  adviseable 
on  many  accounts  that  I  possess 
myself  of  it,  which  1  can  do  by 
a  small  detachment.  Much  of  the 
treasure  was  caught  actually  going 
to  Cordova ;  and  the  rest,  but  for 
the  opportune  arrival  of  the  party^ 
would  have  been  pillaged.  The 
waggons  conveying  this  treasure 
may  be  expected  here  to-morrow. 


*  It  has  been  found  diSicult  to  procure  the  return  of  vessels  here  alluded  to,  at 
least  the  natnet  of  all.  The^  are  of  varioui  cbsseS)  from  150  bO|U  downwards,  and 
lunuunt  in  the  wbols  to  ISO  in  number, 
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Those  with  die  royal  treasure, 
and  that  of  the  Philippine  con^ 
j>an3r,  arrived  some  time  since, 
.and  it  is  already  embarked.  TTie 
hon.  maior  Deane,  who  is  the  bear- 
er of  these  dispatches,  vnW  gite 
any  further  information  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  that  they  may  de- 
sire ;  and  I  beg  to  recommend  him 
as  an  ofEcer  deserving  of  any  mark 
of  favour  that  his  majesty  may  be 
graciously  pleased  to  bestow  on 
him.'' 

Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  major- 
general  fieresford  to  lord  Castle- 
reaghf  dated  Fort  of  Buenos 
Ayrcs,  July  J  6. 

I  am  now  able  to  transmit  near- 

.ly  an  account  of  the  money  which 

has  been  received  as  prize,  under 

the  terms  of  my  agreement  with 

the  acting  governor  of  the  place 

previous  to  my  entering  the  town. 

The  statement  shows  the  various 

departments    and    public   bodies 

whence  the  sums  forming  the  total 

have  been  derived.    The  sum  of 

.1,086,208  dollars  is  going  home 

.in  his  majesty's  ship  Narcissus,  and 

.sir  H.  Popham  and  myself  have 

thought  it  right  to  reserve  here, 

for  the  exigencies  of  the  army  and 

navy,  a  considerable  sum ;  and  for 

the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the 

exchange  on  bills  drau-n  by  the 

respective  services,  ^nd  which  would 

otherwise  bring  the  dollar  to  an 

enormous  price.     It  is  estimated 

that  the  merchandise  in  the  king's 

Stores,    principally    Jesuits    bark 

and  quicksilver,  and  which  is  in 

,|he   Philippine  company's  stores, 

Vith  the  little  that  is  retained  of 

noating  property,  will  amount,  if 

Jt  can  be  disposed  of,  to  between 

two  and  three  millions  of  dollars. 

Of  the  bullion  delivered  in,  some 

is  claimed  as  private  property,  and 

which  shall  be  delivered  mthe  same 


spirit  of  liberality  with  which  we 
trust  it  will  be  considered  we  have 
acted  here.  The  61,797  dollars 
were  yesterday  delivered  to  the 
consulada,  on  their  assurance  only 
that  it  belonged  to  the  people  of  ' 
this  town }  and  they  have  a  claim 
upon  40  or  50,000  dollars  more, 
which  will  be  settled  this  day. 

Total  amount  of  money,  &c.  receiv- 
ed in  consequence  of  an  agree- 
ment on  June  28. 

Embarked  on-board  the  Narcis- 
sus 1,086,208.  Remain  in  the  tiea* 
sury  20^115.  Total  1,291,323 
dollars. 

jidmhrahy^Jlk€t  Sept.  \Sn 

Capt.  Donnelly,  of  the  Narcissus, 
arrived  last  night  widi  the  fol- 
lowing  dispatch  from  commodore 
sir  Home  Popham,  addressed  to 
W.  Marsdeu,  esq. 

NaroLus,  0jf  Buivm  jfyreh 
My  6. 

Sir, 

In  the  letter  which  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  address  yon  from  St.  He* 
lena  on  the  30th  of  April,  I  ftdly 
explained,  for  the  information   of 
my  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad« 
niiralty,  the  motives  that  induced 
me  to  press  so  strongly  the  urgency 
and  ex})ediency  of  undertaking  an 
expedition  again^  the  enemy's  set- 
tlements in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
I  have,  therefore,  only  to  give  you 
a  short  detail  of  'the  proceedings 
of  the  squadron,  previously  con* 
gratuluting  their  lordships  on  his 
majesty's  forces  being  in  full  pos- 
session of  Buenos  Ayres  and  iu  de* 
pendencies,  tlie  capital  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most   extensive    pro- 
vinces of  Soutli  America.    To  tho 
rommerce  of  Great  Britain  it  exhi.. 
hits  peculiar  advantages,  as  wel) 
as  to  the  stctive  industry  of  her  ma« 

nufacturin^ 
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mfiicturing  towns*    And  when  I  25thyoffBointQuelmey  aPouchiii, 

venttire,  ia  additiony  to  assure  their  about  12  milcy  from  Bu(mos  Avres. 

lordships  of  the  extreme  healthiness  As  it  was  impossible  for  the  Nar^ 

of  the  climate^  I  -trust  I  only  hold  cissus  to  approach  the  shores  on  ac* 

out  a  con5olation»  that  the  ftiends  count  of  the  shoalnes  of  the  waters 

of  every  person  employed  on  this  the  Encounter  was  run  in  so  dose 

expedition  arejustly  entitled  tOy  and  as  to  take  the  ground^  the  more 

which  I  am  satisfied  will  be  equally  e£fectually  to  cover  the  debarkation 

gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  every  of  tlie  array  in  case  of  necessity  2 

British  subject.*    As  1  considered  the  whole,  howeyer^  was  landed 

it  an  object  of  material  consequence  in  the  course  of  tbe  evening,  with« 

to  obtain  the  earliest  local  infor*  out  the  least  opposition  ;  consisting 

mation  in  the  ^ver,  I  placed  the  of  tlie  detachment  of  troops  from 

squadron  under  the  direction  of  the  C:ipe»  and  that  from  St.  Me« 

capt.  Rowley  on  the  27th  of  May,  kna,  with  the  marine  .battalion^ 

and  precedeid  it  in  the  Narcissus  under  the  <H'der$  of  taptaia  King^ 

for  that  purpose.    On  the  8th  ult.  of  the  Diadem»  whivb  was  com* 

we  anchored  .near,  the  island  of  posed  of  the  marines  of  the  squa- 

Flotes  3  .and,  after  passing  Monte  dron,  augmented  by  the  incorponu 

Video  the  following  day,  we  de-  tion  of  some  seamen,  and  three 

tained  a  Portuguese  schooner,  by  companiesof  Royal  Blues  from  tlie 

whom  the  intelligence  we  had  for-  same  source  of  enterprise,  which 

merly  received  was  generally  con-  had  been  regularly  trained  for  that 

firmed.     On  the   Ilth  we  fell  in  duty,  and  dressed  in  anappropri-^ 

with  the  Encounter  and    Ocean  ace  uniform.     The   enemy    wa» 

transports  near  the  south  coast  of  posted  at  the  village  of  Reduction, 

the  river;    and  on  the  13th  we  which  was  on  an  eminence  about 

joined  the  squadron.    It  was  im-  two  miles  from  the  beach,   with 

mediatriy  determined  to  attack  the  the  appearance  of  a  fine  plain 'be- 

capital;  and  no  time  was  lost  in  twcen  the  two  armies,  which  how^ 

removing  the  mat  ioe  battalion  to  ever    proved    on   the   followin^g 

the  Narcissus,  the  Encounter^  and  morning  to  be  only  a  morass  in  a 

the  transports,  for  the  purpose  of  high  state  of  verdure.     Tin's  ia 

proceeding  to  Buenos  Ayres,  while  some  measure   checked    our  ad<4 

the  Diadem  blockaded  the  port  of  vanccment,   nor    did    the  enemy. 

Monte-Video,  and  the  Raisonable  open  his  field  train  till  the  troope^ 

and  Diomede,  by  way  of  demon-  were  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 

stration,  cruised  near  Maldonado  swamp, 'from  whence  he  thought 

and  other  assailable  points.    Our  it  was  impossible  for  tliem  to  be 

progress  up  the  river  was  very  extriciUed.    The  able  and  excellent 

much  retarded  by  the  shoalness  of  disposition  of  general  Beresfordr 

tlie  water,  adverse  winds  and  cur-  and  the  inireptdity  of  his  armjff 

rents,    continual   fogs,    and    the  very  soon,  however,  satisfied,  tho 

mat  inaccuracy  of  the  charts  ;•  enemy,  that  his  only  safety  was  ix^ 

but  by  the  unremitting  and  labori-  a  precipitate  jretreat ;  for  we  had; 

OQs  exertions  of  the  officers  and  the  satisifaction  of  seeing  from  the^ 

men  I  had  tbe  honour  to  com-  ships  near  40Q0  Spanish  cavalry. 

maad,  these  difficulties  were  sur-  flymg  in  everv  direction,  leayiiig;> 

motmted,.  and  the  squadron  an-<  theirartillery .  behind  them,  while 

diored^  on  the  afternoon  of  the  our  troops  were  ascending  the  hill- 

with 
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with  that  coolnes?,  and  conmge,  of  the  expedition : — and,  as  he  is 
which  has  on  every  occasion  mark-  charged  with  this  dispatch,  I  take 
ed  the  character  of  a  British  soldier,  the  liberty  of  recommending  him 
and  has  been  exemplified  in  pro-  to  their  lordships' protection,  cinder 
portion  to  the  difficulties  and  dan-  a  full  conviction  they  will  obtain, 
gers  by  which  he  was  opposed.  I  through  htm,  every  •  information 
nave  probably  trespassed  on  a  line  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  does  not  immediately  belong  from  an  officer  of  great  intelligence 
to  me,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  and  long  meritorious  service,  I 
gratification  of.  relating  to  their  consider  captain  Kin^,  with  the 
lordships  what  I  saw  ;  assuring  officers  of  the  marine  battalion,  so 
myself,  at  tlie  same  time,  they  completely  under  the  report  of 
will  be  convinced,  if  the  enemy  general  Beresfbrd, .  that  I  shall 
had  given  the  squadron  an  equal  only  st'ate  to  their  lordships  my  ex- 
opportunity,  I  should  have  had  treme  satisfaction  on  hearing  per« 
the  pleasing  duty  of  reporting  an  sonally  from  the  general  how  high- 
honourable  issue  to  the  effect  of  ly  he  appreciated  every  part  of 
their  eminent  zeal  and  exertions,  their  conduct,  particularly  the 
On  the  27th,  in  the  morning,  we  celerity  with  which  they  trans« 
saw  some  firing  near  the  banks  of  ported  the  artillery  and  troops 
the  river  Chello,  but  it  blew  so  across  the  Rio  Chuelo  after  the 
hard  that  it  was  totally  impracti-  bridge  was  burnt  by  the  enemy, 
cable  to  have  any  communication  Lieut.  Talbot,  of  the  Encounter, 
with  tlie  shore  during  that  day,  manifested  great  zeal  in  every  in- 
Early  on  the  28th,  a  royal  salute  stance  where  it  was  necessary  to 
was  fired  from  the  castle  of  Buenos  call  on  him  ;  Lieut.  Groves,  of 
Ay  res,  in  honour  of  his  majesty's  the  Diadem,  was  also  very  active 
colours  being  hoisted  in  South  in  landing  the  ordnance  and  ord- 
America,  and  instamly  returned  nance  stores;  and  T  think  it  highly 
by  the  ships  lying  off  the  town.  I  proper  to  state  to  their  lordships, 
now  consider  it  to  be  a  proper  mo-  that  the  masters  and  crews  of  the 
ment  for  acknowledging,  in  terms  different  transports  behaved  with 
of  the  sincerest  gratitude,  my  high  great  attention  during  the  whole  of 
sense  of  the  zealous  and  animated  thts  service.  I  inclose  a  copy  of 
conduct  of  every  officer  and  man  the  terms  (see  p.  106  J  granted  to 
in  the  squadron  which  I  have  the  the  inhabitants  after  the  capture  of 
extraordioary  good  fortune  to  com-  the  city,  by  which  their  lordships 
mand.  Capt.  Rowley,  with  cap-  will  see  that  the  coasting  vessels  in 
tain  Edmonds  under  his  orders,  the  river,  supposed  with  their  car- 
continued  as  long  as  the  weather  goes  to  amount  to  one  million  and 
would  permit  an  advantageous  a  half  ef  dollars,  were  restored  to 
demonstration  off  Maldonado.  the  proprietors;  for  an  early  re- 
Capt.  Donnelly,  who  did  me  the  cord  to  the  country  of  the  great 
favour  of  requesting?  I  would  go  liberality  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
up  the  river  in  the  Narcissus,  and  ment. 

to  whom,  from  his  rank,  no  spe-  I  am,  &c.  H.Fopham. 

cific  service  could  be  assigned  in         I  have  sent  lient.  Groves  to  take 

oar  small  scale  of  operations,  ap-  possession  of  Ensenaba  de  Bara- 

plted  himself    in  every    occasion  gon,  a  port  to  the  eastward   of 

where  he  could  promote  the  objects  Buenos  Ayrcs,  where  I  understand 

there 
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there  are  two  gim-vessels  and  two 
merchant  ships.  H.  P. 

23.  We  have  to  record  another 
insttinceof  the  violence  and  atro- 
city of  Bonaparte.  A  booksel- 
ler, M.  Palm,  residing  at  Nurem- 
berg, formerly  an  imperial  town, 
and  under  the  special  protection  of 
Prussia,  was  dragged  from  his 
house  to  the  fortress  of  Brannau, 
and  there  tried,  and  shot  hj  the 
sentence  of  a  French  military  com- 
mission on  the  26th  of  August, 
for  no  gro-.iter  crime  than  vending, 
in  the  way  of  his  trade,  a  book  re- 
specting the  government  of  France 
under  N;ipoieon.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  integrity,  and  his 
unhippy  fate  is  universally  la- 
mented. This  atrocious  act,  pla- 
ced beyond  a  doubt  by  private 
letters,  is  only  slightly  alluded  to 
in  the  German  papers.  The  fact 
is,  that  there  is  not  one  journalist 
within  three  days'  journey  of  the 
French  army,  who  has  not  the  fate 
of  the  Nuremberg  bookseller  con- 
tinually before  his  eyes.  , 

OCTOBER. 

2.  Her  royal  highness  the  prin- 
cess of  W.ales  was  this  afternoon  on 
her  way  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  Locke,' 
at  Norbury  Park,  near  Leather- 
head,  Surrey,  in  a  barouche,  at- 
tended by  lady  Sheffield  and  miss 
Harriet  Mary  Cbolmondeley,  and 
was  driven  by  her  royal  Jiighness's 
own  servants.  On  their  arrival  at 
Sutton,  they  took  post-horses,  and 
were  driven  by  the  post-boys  be- 
longing to  the  Cock  inn.  Her 
royal  highnesses  horses  and  servants 
were  left  to  refresh,  in  order  to  take 
her  home  that  evening.  Her  royal 
highness  proceeded  to  Leather- 
head,  when,  on  turning  a  sharp 
comer  to  get  into  the  road  which 
leadi  to  Norbury  Park,  the  car- 
riage was  overturned,  opposite  to 


a  large  tree,  against  which  rhis* 
Cbolmondeley  was  thrown  with 
such  violence  as  to  be  killed  on 
the  spot.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
front  seat  of  the  barouche  alonc- 
Her  royal  highness  and  lady  Shef- 
field pccupied  the  back  seat,  and 
*  were  thrown  out  together.  They 
went  into  the  Swan  inn,  at  Lea- 
therhead.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who 
lives  in  that  nei^^hbourhood,  and 
had  not  left  Leatherhead  /where 
he  had  been  to  visit  a  patient)  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was 
immediately  followed,  and  brought 
back ;  and  a  servant  was  sent  to 
Mf.  Locke's,  with  an  account  of 
the  accident.  Mrs.  L.  arrived  in 
her  carriage  with  all  possible 
expedition,  and  conducted  the 
princess  to  Norbury  Park,  where 
sir  Lucas  Pepys  attended  her  royal 
highness,  and,  as  no  surgeon  was 
at  hand,  bled  her  himself.  On 
the  following  day  the  princess  re- 
turned to  btackheath.  Her  royal 
highness  received  no  other  injury 
than  a  slight  cut  on  her  nose,  and 
a  bruise  on  one  of  her  arms.  Lady 
Sheffield  (wife  of  lord  Sheffield), 
who  was  with  her,  did  not  receive 
the  slightest  injury. — An  inquest 
.  was  held  on  the  4tb,  before  C.  Jem* 
met,  esq.  coroner  for  Surrey,  on 
the  body  of  miss  Cbolmondeley, 
at  the  Swan  inn,  Leatherhead.  It 
appeared,  by  the  evidence  of  » 
Mr.  Jarratt  at  Leatherhead,  and 
of  an  ostler  belonging  to  the  inn, 
that  the  princess's  carriage,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  with  two  postil- 
lions, while  turning  round  a  very 
acute  angle  of  the  road,  was  over- 
turned. The  drivers,  through 
extreme  caution,  had  taken  too 
great  a  sweep  in  turning  the  cor- 
ner, which  brought  the  carriage 
on  the  rising  ground,  and  occasion- 
ed its  being  upset.  The  carriage 
swung  round  a  great  tree  before 
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it  fell.  Wlien  ihi  surgeon  saw 
the  princess  of  Wales,  she  most 
benevolently  desired  him  to  go 
up-$tairs,  as  there  was  a  lady 
who  stood  more  in  need  of  his 
assistance.  The  surgeon  ( Mr. 
Lawdelly  of  Great  Bookham )  then 
went  to  miss  Cholmondeley,  and  • 
found  her  totally  deprived  of  life. 
There  was  a  violent  contusion  on 
her  left  temple;  and  her  degth 
appeared  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vesseL 
The  iuty  returned  a  verdict  of 
Accidental  Death.  Miss  Cholmon* 
deley  wasbcm  in  1753,  and  was 
the  dav,i;hter  of  the  late  hon*  and 
rev.  Robert  Cholmondeley,  rector 
of  Hartipgfond-Bury,  and  St.  An- 
drews, HenfrJ,  who  was  son  of 
the  third  earl  of  Cholmondeley» 
and  uncle  to  the  present  earl.  Her 
mother  is  living,  and  resides  in 
Jennyn*street.  On  the  8th,  at 
12  o'clock,  the  remains  of  dns 
Unfortunate  lady  were  interred  in 
Lcatherhead  church,  close  to  the 
spot  where  lady  Thompson,  wife 
of  sir  John  Thompson,  some  years 
since  lord  mayor  of  London,  is 
buried.  The  body  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  removed  from 
the  Swan  inn  to  an  undertaker's 
near  the  church-yard,  and  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  her  bro» 
tber,  George  Chblmondeley,  esq. 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  ex* 
cise :  the  hou.  Augustus  Phipps  ; 
William  Locke,  esq. ;  S.  Gray,  esq. ; 
and  several  other  gentlemen.  The 
fatal  spot  where  this  amiable  lady 
met  her  sudden  death  is  still  visited 
by  crowds^ 

jidmiraly-ofictf  Oct*  4i 

Letters  from  sir  Charles  Cotton, 
bart.  dated  on  board  H.  M.  S* 
San  Josef,  offUshant,  Sept.  SOth, 
hiclose  the  following : 


CMtupmf  d  sedf  Sept.  29. 

Sir, 

I  have  to  inform  you  with  my 
falling>in  with  the  French  frigate 
Le  President,  of  34  guns,  380  men, 
commanded  bv  Monsieur  Gallicr  . 
Labrosse,  on  the  t?7th  inst.  in  lat. 
47  deg.  17  min.  N.  long.  6  deg. 
52  mtn.W. ;  and  after  a  chase.of 
17  hours  she  struck  to  his  majesty's 
squadron  under  my  command. 
The  President  is  one  of  the  fri* 
gates  that  sailed  from  France  with 
tne  Regolus,  Sybille,  and  Sur- 
▼eillante  corvette;  separated  in  a 
galo  of  wind  on  the  'Xkfa  of  Au- 
gust, in  lat.  22  dcg»  96  min.  N. 
and  long.  55  deg,  W. 

Tno.  Loots. 

Sir  C.  Cotton*  &c. 


Sir, 


Ceutaurt  at  uOf  Sept.  26. 


Yesterday  mommg,  abont  one 
o'clock,  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
falling-in  with  a  squadron  of  the 
enemy,  standing  to  the  westward  ; 
the  squadron  under  my  orders 
being  then  on  the  larboard  tack* 
strechin^  in  for  Chasseron  It^rht- 
house,  stx  or  seven  leagues  mm) 
us,  the  Revenge  to  windward  and 
the  Monarch  to  leeward,  on  the 
look-out,  the  latter  ship  first 
making  the  signal  for  an  enemyv 
when  Y. soon  discovered  seven. sail 
to  leeward  of  me ;  and  considering 
them,  in  part,  line-of>battle>sbtps» 
the  signal  was  made  to  form  Use 
line,  and  shortly  after  I  observed 
them  bearing  up,  making,  all  sail^ 
and  running  to  the  S.S.W.  The 
signal  was  instantly  made  for  a 
general  chase ;  and  the  Monarchf 
irom  her  position  and  good  sailings 
was  enabled  to  keep  nearlv  witi^^in 
eun-shot,  a  mile  and  a  half»  ot 
nttle  more,  ahead  of  the  Centaury 
and  the  Mars  on  the  starboard 
bow.    At  daylight  we  made  them 
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out  five  large  French  frigates,  and 
two  corvettes,  one  of  which  bear- 
in?  a  .  broad  pendant ;  at  five  the 
Monarch  fired  a  few  chase  shot  ;^ 
and  at  six  the  weather-most  frigate* 
hauled  more  to  the  westwarc^  in 
pursuit  of  which  I  dispatched  the 
Mars;   and  one  frreate,  with  the 
two  corvettes,  edged  away  to  the 
south-east ;   the   remaining    three 
fri^tes    keeping    in  close  order, 
indicating  the  intention  of  support- 
ing each  other.    At  a  quarter  past 
te|i  the  Monarch  opened  her  star- 
board guns  on  the  enemy,  when  a 
heavy    cannonading    commenced, 
and  by  the  enemy's  management  of 
a  running  fight,  they  succeeded,  in 
some   measure,    in  crippling  the 
Monarch's  sails  and  rigging  before 
the  Centaur  could  get  up.     At  1 1 
we  got  within  fair  range  of  two, 
and  opened  our  fire  from  the  lar-. 
board  guns,  whilst  the  Monarch 
kept  engaging  the  third  ship,  and 
about  noon  one  of  the  two  frigates 
struck,  as  did  the  one  opposed  to 
the  Monarch  shortly  after.     It  was 
just  before  this  I  received  a  severe 
wound  in  my  right  arm,  (since 
amputated,    and     doing     well   I 
hope,)  which  obliged  me  to  leave 
the  deck:    the  Mars,  previous  to 
this,  had  succeeded  in  capturing 
her,  chase,,  and,  with   her  prize, 
hauled  towards  the  Centaur,    in 
chase  of,  and  firing  at,  the  French 
comnjodore's  ship,   and  at  three 
assisted  in  capturing  her.     Those 
ships  of  the  encmymade  an  obsti- 
nate resistance;  but  the  result  was, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  attended 
with  much  slaughter,  being  crowd- 
ed with  troops,  out, of  Rochefort 
tlie  evening  before.     I  cannot  add 
too  much   praise  to  capt.  Lee,  of 
the  Monarch,  for  his  gallant  and 
oflicer-like    conduct;    but   I   am 
sorry    to    find  his  loss  has  been- 
rather  severe,  the  swell  of  the  sea 
1800. 


preventing,  at  times,  the  opening 
of  the  lower  deck  ports.  To 
capt.  Lukin  of  the  Mars  I  feel 
thankful  for  his  steady  conduct  and 
attention ;  and  I  have  also  to  ex- 
press my  satisfaction  at  ihe  endea- 
vours of  captains  Boyles,  King, 
sir  John  Gore,  and  Maseficld,  in 
getting  up  witli  the  enemy,  al- 
tnoagn  they  could  not  succeed. 
The  Revenge,  from  being  well  to 
windward,  became  considerably  a- 
'  stem  after  bearing  up.  To  lieut. 
Case,  first  of  the  Centaur,  I  have 
to  add  my  approbation  of  his 
judicious  conduct. before  and  after 
my  leaving  the  deck,  and  I  also 
feel  much  pleased  at  the  steady 
exertions  of  all  my  officers,  sea- 
men, and  marines.  I  enclose  heie- 
with  a  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  and  I  also  annex  a  list 
of  the  enemy's  ships  captured,  and 
will  make  a  return  of  their  loss  as 
soon  as  possible.  . 

Sam.  Hood. 
SirC.  Cotton,  &c. 

Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

Centaur,  1  seaman  and  2  ma- 
rines, killed  ;  capt.  sir  S.  Hood, 
K.  B.  and  2  seamen  wounded.—' 
Monarch,  Mr.  Bidden,  midship- 
man, and  5  seamen,  killed  ;  lieut. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Duffy  boatswain, 
Mr.  Geary  midshipman,  3  pety 
officers,  and  15  seamen,  wounded  ; 
1  Serjeant,  2  corporals,  and  4  pri- 
vate marines,  wounded. — ^^fotal, 
9  killed  and  32  wounded. 

List  of  the  ships  captured. 

La  Gloire,  of  4-6  guns,  com- 
manded by  M.  Soleil,  capitaine  dc 
vaisseau,  carrying  a  broad  pen- 
dant.— L'Infiitigaole,  of  44  guns, 
commanded  by  M.  Giradiers,  ca- 
pitaine de  vaisseau. — La  Min^rve, 
of  44  guns,  quite  new,  com- 
manded by  M.  Colet,  capittf ine  de 
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fregate. — ^L'Armtde,  of  44  guns, 
two  years  old,  commanJea  by 
M.  Langlois,  capitatne  de  fregate. 
Remarkably  fine  sliips  of  large  di- 
mensions, mounting  28  French 
J  &•  pounders  on  their  main  decks, 
80  pounder  carronades  on  lliclr 
quarter  decks  and  forecastles,  and 
about  650  men  Hncluding  troops) 
in  each  ship,  full  of  stores,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions,  ^c. 
La  Themis,  of  44  guns,  old, 
escaped.^«La  Sylplie,  of  18  guns, 
dew,  escaped-— La  Lynx,  oT  18 
guns,  new,  .escaped. 

[This  Gazette  also  contains  two 
orders  in  council,  dated  Oct.  1 ; 
the  first  confirming  the  reduction 
made  by  the  commanders  of  the 
British  forces  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
tlie  duties  chargeable  on  the  e im- 
portation of  hides,  viz.  from  two 
to  one  real  upon  each  ox  hide,  and 
from  one  real  to  half  a  real  on 
each  horse  hide,  provided  they  be 
exported  in  British  bottoms,  or  by 
the  natives  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
other  authorises  the  gi>\crnors  of 
our  trans- Atlantic  possessions  to 
allow  live  stock  to  be  imported 
into  the  several  settlements,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  order  of  the 
17th  ult.] 

"  Fu«lRAL  OF  Mr.  Fox. 

.  11.  Yesterday  Avas  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  solemn  interment 
of  the  remains  of  the  right  hoii* 
C.  J.  Fox.  It  happened  to  be  the 
twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  his 
first  election  for  the  city  of  West- 
mihstei.  By  ten  o'clock  all  was 
bustle  and  confusion  at  the  west 
end  cf  tlie  town,  the  jitople  crowd- 
ing from  every  ouurter  to  take 
their  stations  in  the  line  thrdogh 
which  the.  funeral  procession  of  the 
mu^h-kmented  Mr.  Fox  was  to 
lass.  The  windows  and  steps  of 
'  e""  different  houses  In  Pall-Mall, 
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and  all  tho  other  streets,  in  theline* 
were  by  ten  o'clock  ull  occupied* 
At  this  hour  a  numerous  body  of 
horse  g Uaf ds  arrived,  and  were  dis* 
tributed  along  the  line,  to  prevent 
carriages  from  breaking  into  it* 
Indeed,  every  precaution  had  been 
previously  taken  to  prevent  this 
kind  of  disorder,  as  the  different 
avenues  leading  to  the  Stable-yard 
were  blocked  up,  and  no  carriages 
were  allowed  to  enter,  except  those 
which  carried  company  whp  were 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  streets  through  which  the 
procession  was  to  pass,  were  gra- 
velled over ;  the  passages  leacTing 
into  Pali-Mall,  Charing  Cross,  Par- 
liament-street, &c.  \v  ere  fenced  up  by. 
a  temporary  railing  and  gate-ways. 

The  royal  Westminster,  colonel 
Robertson  ;  the  loyal  city  of  West- 
minster, the  hon.  colonel  Eden ; 
the  St.  James's,  colonel  lord  Am« 
hersi;  the  royal  York  Mary"-le- 
bone,  colonel  lord  viscount  Dun* 
cannon;  'tlie  prince  of  Wales% 
colonel  M.  P.  Andrews ;  the  loyal 
British  artificers,  colonel  Burton  ; 
and  several  otlier  corps  of  volun- 
teers paraded  at  an  early  hour, 
and  lined  the  ,  streets.  Eleven 
o'clock  wks  the  hour  for  asscm* 
bling  at  his  house  in  the  St;ible- 
yard.  By  his  majesty's  graciofus 
order,  the  carriages  after  setting 
down  were  permitted  to  pass 
through  St.  James's  park.  The 
noblemen,  members  of  tlie  house 
of.  commons,  digiiitanes  of  the 
church,  members  of  the  whig  clubt 
electors  of  Westminster,  and  gen- 
tlemen from  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  were  shown  into  different 
apartments  as  they  entened  the 
house.  Hundreds  came  dressed 
in  scarves,  and  many  of  thent 
were  habited  in  cloaks.  They 
were  marshalled  according  to  thetr 
several    descriptiott&      Tniee    or 
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four  bands  of  the  htst  mBsiclans  in 
the  metropolis,  with  the  singing 
hoysy  were  appointed  to  pertorm 
the  Dead  Marcn  in  Saul,  which,  hj 
its  impressive  power  over  the  heart, 
disposes  te  a  pious  melancholy; 
but  some  of  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased thought  thai  this  would  have 
too  much  thie  atr  of  spectacle,  and 
therefore  the  bands  did  not  march, 
but  were  stationed  at  intervals-^ 
one  at  St*  JamesS  palace,  one  Ht 
Cariton-house,  one  at  the  Admi* 
ralcy,  one  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Abbey,  besides  the  bunds  of  all 
the  volunteer  corps,  the  muffled 
drums,  5cc. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  before 
the  procession  was  in  motion*  The 
moit  solemn  and  impressive  sitence 
prevailed  among  the  people,  and 
ths  populace  w^re  more  orderly 
tban  cotdd  be  expected  in  so  vast 
a  concourse  of  people.  Thepro- 
Cession  moved  on  in  the  order  we 
have  already  described  to  West* 
minster  abbey. 

The  mottrners  in  coaches  were— 


I«ord  GrenviUe, 
finri  ubtatetf 
Mr.  IVindhani, 
Mr.  Oredville, 
SarlMoin, 


Ldrd  Ellenborougli, 
Lord  Henry  Petty, 
Lord  Sidmoutb, 
Mr.  Pluftier, 
&C.  &c.  &c. 


And  tbere  were  above  one  hun* 


dred  members'  of  parlialBent  on 
foot. 

The  hearse  was  entirely  of  a  new 
,  consfruction.  Instead  of  being  a 
closely  covered  Vehicle,  as  those 
dismal  conveyances  in  general  are, 
it  was  an  open  hearse,  but  the 
pillars  were  not  seen,  neither  was 
any  motion  of  the  wheeU  to  be  per- 
ceived. —  It  was  a  magnificent 
hearse, '  of  a  simple  and  elegant 
form,  richly  covered  with  black 
velvet,  which  hung  in  draperies, 
trimmed  with  black  fringe,  sut-- 
mounted  with  lofty  plumes.  It 
w.is  lofty  and  large  in  all  its  di« 
inensions,  and  the  whole  being  in 
black  velvet  without  any  mixture 
of  colour,  gave  it  a  simple  and 
^nd  effect.  On  a  sarcophagus^ 
m  the  centre  of  the  car»  the  coffin, 
ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the 
deceased,  and  a  simple  inscriptient 
WAS  laid  in  open  view. 

On  the  procession  arriving  at  the 
abbey,  the.  loyal  city  of  West- 
minster volunteers,  commanded 
by  the  hon.  colonel  Eden,  lined 
the  entrance  from  Old  Palace 
Yard,  through  St.  Margaret's 
burial  ground,  to  the  west  door, 
alsd  in  the  Abbey,  as  far  a«  the 
inner  gate.  The  procession  then 
moved  in  the  following  order  oi» 
foot:— 


Electors  of  Westminster. 
A  deputation  of  the  Whig  club. 
.  Ten  of  the  king's  singing  boys. 
Seven  minor  canons. 
Rev«  Mr.  Champnevs,  prebendary  of  the  chapel. 

Eight  choristers. 

Rev.  Dr^  Ireland,  Dr.  Parr,. and  Dr.  Raine. 

High  baili^  and  constable. 

Fifteen  extra  chorist^,  in  surplices. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler. 

Two  banners. 

Creft  and  cushion  borne  by  a  gentleman. 

(H2) 
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Earl  of  Carlisle 


Dalce  of  Devonshire 
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£arl  of  Albemarie. 


Earl  of  Thanet. 


Duke  of  Norfolk 


Lord  Chancellor* 


LORD  HOLLAND, 

Supported  by 

Viscount  Howick  Earl  FitzwOIiam. 

Mr.  Trotter    (the  deceased's  priTate  secretary),    lord  HoUand^ft 

train->bearer. 
The  procession  was  closed  by  the  Whig  club. 


The  anthems  and  music  were 
the  v:or)a  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Purcell  and  Dr.  Croft. 

Mr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Smith  f  com- 
poser to  his  majesty)  presiaed  at 
the'  organ ;  and  the  service  was 
read  by  Dr.  Ireland. — Durine  the 
funeral  service  lady  Holland  and 
three  sons,  with  two  other  ladles, 
were  in  the  gallery,  which  was 
hung  with  black. 

The  grave  was  raised  by  a  plat« 
form,  with  a  railing  covered  with 
black.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin, 
inside  the  railing,  was  lord  Hol- 
land, surrounded  by  the  pall- 
bearers. The  grave  eight  feet 
deep,  bricked  and  paved. 

Besides  twelve  mourning  coaches 
and  six,  and  three  mourning 
coaches  and  four,  the  carriaees 
belonging  to  the  following  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  were  in  the 
procession. — ^Aftcr  Mr.  Fox's  own, 
that  of 

Lord  Holland — then  those  of 

Lord  Grenville. 

Lord  Henry  Petty. 

Earl  Spencer. 

The  right  hon.  William  Wind- 
bam. 


The  right  hon.  Thomas  Gren^ 

ville. 
The  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  De« 

vonshire* 
Earls  —  FitzwiUiam,    Cowper, 
Selkirk,     Jersey,     Cholmon- 
deley,     Moira,     Barrymorer 
Besborougk,     Thanet,     and 
Percy. 
The  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lords — Ellenborough,   G.    H. 
Cavendish,  William    RasseU, 
and  Petre. 
.  The  two  countess  dowagen  of 
Buckinghamshire* 
Sirs-»R.  Barclay  and  J.  Aubrey. 
The  duchess  of   Leinster  and 

Mr.  Ogleby  (her  husband). 
Messrs.<^Langley,  Beckley,  Jcr- 

vis,  &c. 
Every  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
most  solemn  and  impressive.  And 
what  particularly  contributed  to 
the  effect  was,  the  orderly  de-* 
meanour  and  silence  of  the  im- 
ttiense  multitudes  which  were  as- 
sembled in  the  streets.  But  such 
was  the  jucUcious  arrangement 
made  by  the  police  magistrates  on 
the  one  hand,  by  staDonin^  their 
officers  tu  the  varrous  divisions  so 
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as  to  embrace  ereiy  ayenue,  and 
the  dispositions  of  the  horse  and 
loot  guards,  with  the  yolunteers 
ixnder  the  command  of  major- 
generals  Ainslie  and  Calvert»  mat 
not  the  most  trifling  disorder  oc*- 
curred. 

The  body  was  remoyed  on 
Thursday  mght  from  the  priyate 
chamber  to  tne  saloon,  which  was 
preyiously  lined  with  black  cloth. 
The  coffin  was  placed  on  tressels, 
with  six  wax  candles,  three  on  each 
side.  Bannerols,  and  other  of  the 
usual  insignia,  were  placed  around 
in  the  usual  form.  The  apart- 
ment was  illuminated  during  the 
night. 

AdmiraUy-officef  Oct,  17* 

A  letter  from  sir  J.  Saumarez^ 
bart.  and  K.  B.  rear-admiral  of 
the  red,  to  W.  Marsden,  esq.  dated 
Guernsey,  Oct.  15,  1806. 

Sir, 
I  herewith  Inclose,  for  the  infor* 
mation  of  my  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty,  a  letter  J  haye 
received  from  capt-  Thicknesse  of 
his  majesty's  sloop  Sheldrake,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  a  gallant  and 
spirited  attack  made  by  the  Con- 
stance, Sheldrake,  and  Strenuous 
gun^brig,  commanded  by  licut. 
Nugent,  on  the 'French  frigate  La 
Salamandre,  which  they  succeeded 
in  capturing,  after  a  close  and 
severe  action  j  the  enemy's  ship 
being  supported  by  a  strong  battery 
fi-om  the  shore,  and  numerous 
troops  with  field  pieces  and  musket- 
ry. Whilst  X  sincerely  lament  the 
death  of  capt.  Burro wes,  with  the 
other  brave  men  who  have  fallen  in 
this  enterprise,  I  cannot  too  highly 
applaud  the  persevering  exertions 
made  by  capt.  Thicknesse,  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  orders, 
to  prevent  the  Cqnstance,  after  she 


had  taken  the  ground,  from  falK 
ing  into  the  enemy's  hands  ;  and 
it  is  a  satisfaction,  to  know  tliat 
their  efforts  so  far  prevailed,  as  to 
have  rendered  her  totally  useless  to 
the  enemy,  having  left  her  a  perfect 
wreck  under  the  battery.  The 
Salamandre  having  also  grounded, 
they  succeeded  in  destroying  by 
setting  fire  to  her. 

I  am,  &c.      James  Saumarez. 

P.  S,  I  inclose  a  return  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  as  far  as 
capt.  Thicknesse  has  been  enabled 
to  collect  the  rettims.  The  return 
of  missing  has  not  yet  been  trans- 
mitted to  me.  The  number  of 
French  prisonei-s  is  55^  several  of 
whom  are  wounded. 

SiefJraitf  St.  j^uBin*T  Bay,  Jtrsgy, 
Oct.  14. 

Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
vou,  for  the  information  of  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty, that  his  majesty's  ship  Con- 
stance, in  C4:)mpany  with  the 
Sheldrake,  Strenuous,  and  Britan- 
nia hired  cutter,  Weighed  on  the 
12th  inst.  at  six  a.  m.  from  the 
anchorage  at  Chansey,  with  the 
tide  of  ebb,  and  a  light  breeze  at 
S.  E.:  on  standing-in  to  reconnoitre 
St.  Maloes,  a  sail  was  discovered 
off  Cape  Frehol,  to  which  the 
squadron  gave  cha^e,  employing 
their  sweeps  nearly  the  whole  way. 
It  was  soon  discovered  by  her 
manoeuvres,  the  chase  was  an 
enemy,  who  about  noon  succeeded 
in  getting  into  Bouche  d'Arkie, 
hauling  close  in  with  the  rocks, 
and  carrying  out  bow  and  quiirter 
springs,  and  .  otherwise  preparing 
for  ,an  obstinate  defence,  covered 
by  a  strong  battery  of  guns  on  the 
bill,  as  well  as  field-pieces  and 
musquetry  employed  by  the  troops 
(H3)  brought 
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brought  down  for  that  purpose:  being  filled  with  wounded.    Ofa« 

in  this  state  they  waited  to  receivj^  senring  however,  as  the  tide  rose^ 

US :   their  determined  appearance  she  began  to  float,  I  was  induced* 

only  increased  the  ardour  of  the  great  as  the  risk  was,  to  malee  an« 

brare  capt*  \Burrowes  (who,  I  am  other  attempt  to  save  her,  which 

sorry  to  add,  fell  gloriously  by  a  also  proved  unsuccessful,  those  em» 

grape-shot  in  the  heat  of  action),  ployed  on  this  service  being  either 

The  Sheldrake,  by  superior  sailing,  }[illed  or  made  prisoners,   Ni^t 

had  the  good  fortune  to  lead  into  now  closing  on  ns,  it  became  ne» 

action,  followed  by  the  Strenuous,  cessary  to  consult  the  safety  of  di€ 

the  squadron  being  anchored  with-  Sheldrake     and    Strenuous    ( Ae 

IQ  pistol-shot  of  the  enemy,  with  latter  with  her  foretop-mast  drat 

springs  on   their  cables;   at   two  away) ;  at  break  of  day  I*  stood- 

p.  m.  a  most  spirited  fire    com-  in  to  see  if  any  thing  further  could 

menced  on  both  sides,  which  was  be  done,  and  was  happy  to  observe 

supported  with  great  gallantry  and  the  Constance  was  mgh  and  dry' 

obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  ene*  on   the  rocks  under  the  battery, 

my's  shJD,  till  four  p.  m.  when  it  lying   keel  up,   a  perfect  wreck. 

f  leased  God  to, give  us  the  victory  i  The  prize,  which  had  not  drifted 

sent  my  first  lieutanant  to  taJce  so  far  in,  I  succeeded  in  totally 

possession  of  her,  and  the  British  destroying  by  fire  at  low  water  ; 

colours  were  Immediately  hoisted.  I  have  saved  about  100   of  the 

She  proves  to   be  the  Salamandre,  officers  and  crew  of  the  Constance | 

a  French  frigate-built  ship,  mount*  of  those  missing,  I  hope  most  are 

ed  with  twenty-six  long  twelve  and  made  prisoners,  though  I  fear  some 

eighteen  pounders,   and  manned,  may  have  fiillen  in  the  second  at- 

by  their  own  account,  with  one  tempt  to  recover  hts  majesty's  ship, 

hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  was  The  lamented  death  of  my  respect^ 

commanded  by  a  lieut.  de  vais>  ed  friend  capt.  Burrowes  (who,  had 

seau,  who  was  killed  in  the  action;  he  livedo  would  have  given  their 

she  was  bound  from  St,  Maloes  to  lordships  a  more  cle-ar  and  detailed 

Brest,  with  ship  timber.    His  ma-  account  than  I  am  able  to  do  of  this 

jesty's  ship  Constance  having  taken  affair^  leaves  me  the  duty  of  bearing 

the  ground,  and  the  prize  also  a*  testimony  to  the  determined  cou- 

ground,  every  exertion  was  used  rage,  coolness  and  ardonr  displayed 

to'  get  both  ships  off,  but,  I  am  by  every  officer  and  man  in  the 

sorry  to  add,  without  success  ;^  the  squadron*  I  must  particularly  men* 

fire  of  the  cannon  and  musketry  tion  the  assistance  I  received  fro^ 

from  the  shore  becoming  now  so  my  first  lieutenant  Richard  Keyem, 

galling  apd  tremendous,  that  the  a  most  meritorious  and  old  officer, 

people  could  not  show  themselves  whom  I  presume  to  recommend  to 

on  deck.    Tlie  Constance  having  their  lordships'  favourable  notice, 

cut  both  cables  during  the  action^  I  must  also  bear  testimony  to  the 

and  the  warps  which  had  been  run  zeal  and  bravery  of  Ueiit.  Nugent,, 

out  to  heave  her  off,  shot  away;  commanding  the  Strenuous  gim* 

at  the  moment  of  her  floating  uie  brig,  who  on  this  a$>  well  as  former 

drifted  with  the   wind  on  shore,  occasions  has  ever  shown  himself 

ftirther  on  the  rocks,  which  obliged  a   galhnt    and 'zealous    officer, 

the  officers  and  crew  to  abandon  Lieut.  William  la^vrence,  my  se. 

her  (without  firing  her),  the  ikck$  emd  lieutenant,  to  whom  I  com- 

nutted 
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jnitted  the  service  of  destroyins;  Strenuous  •   —  none  ,  killed.  -^ 

the  prize,  performed  it  very  mucn  Wounded,  R.  Bond,   midshipman, 

lo  his  own  credit  and  rty  satisfac-  slightly  ;    J,    Buttersley,    marine* 

tion*     I  am  sorry  to  state  that  Mr.  severely  ;  H.  Howard,  seaman,  J. 

Henry  Frascr,  master  of  the  Shel-  Bale  quarter^^master,  and  J.  Haw- 

drake>    who    volniiteercd    in    the  kins  marine,  slightly, 

most  gallant  manner  tO  accompany  Salamander :  Killed  not  known 
Mr.  Kicbards,   first  h'eutenant  of    Wounded  (now  on  board  the  Shel- 

the  Constance,  in  the  second  at-  dnike)  nine,  two  since  dead, 

tempt  to  save  the  ship,  is  among  John  Thicknbsse. 
the  missing.     I  herewith  have  the 

^^f^^^^M?  f  "^^T  ^'  Tr*"'  \  ^''^  NOVEMBER- 
OX  the  blled  and  wounded  as,  from 

circumstances,  I  have  been  able  to  Plymouth^  Nov,  2.— Last  night 

obtain  s  as  also  a  list  of  prisoners  and  this  morning  it  blew  a  terrible 

saved  from  the  prize.  gale  of  wind  at  S.  W.  with  a  heavy 

JoHM  Thicknesse.  rolHug  sea  in  the  Sound;  in  short, 

P.  S.  As  lieutenant  Lawrence  .?^    '"^^^  tremendous  storm   we 

saw  about  thirty  killed  lying  on  ^^^«  experienced  this  season :  the 

the  Salamander's  decks,  I  conceive  ?"^"  «^  ^^^^  *"  ^^"^  ^°'^^'  Cawsand 

the  slaughter  on  board  her  must  *^^f  ^"^  Hamoaze  rode  out  the 

have  been  very  great.     Numbere  ^?'f  ^^  '^'^"^  ^"71  "^^^  V^"^  ^ 

of  her  crew  esca^d  in  boats,  and  ^»F^^t,  in  the  height  of  the  hurn. 

by  swimming  to  the  shore,  on  her  S"^  '^  ^"1  West  Indiaman  from 

fitrikinir.             John  Thicknesse.  Honduras  broke  from  her 


striking.             John  Thicknesse.  /^^'"^»»;^^^  "^""^^  ^'^"ni  ner  moor- 

**  mgs  m  the  Sound,  and  ran  plump 

Killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  asliore    oh    the    rocks  under    the 

Constance,  Sheldrake,  and  Stre-  West   Hoe,  and  v.'cnt   to  pieces ; 

nuous,  on  the  lifth  inst.  the  crew  of  her  were  all  saved  by 

•   Constance : — Killed,  capt.  Bur-  the  activity  of  the  Glatton's  boat» 

rowes ;  Ben.  I^eviston,  serjeant  of  in  which  capt.   Selcombe  exerted 

marines;  W,  Bunbridge,  J.  Char-  himself  so    much   as   reflects  the 

Iptte,  E.  Ryan,  seamen ;  J.  M'Ire-  higliest  credit  on  him  as  an  officer 

son,    quarter-master ;    R.    Robin-  and  a  man.     The  pilot  was  the 

•on,    boatswain's  mate;    J.  Gill-  only  pers<-»n  drowned.    The  cargo 

ford,    quarter-master ;    J;  Wilson  will,  being  solid,    most  probably 

(2),   quarter-master. — Since  dead  be  s  ived,  or  the  greater  part  of  it., 

of  their  wounds  :  I.  Coglan,  sea-  Plymouth,  Nov.  5. — Letters  from 

man ;  T.  M* Andrew,  marine  ;   J.  Exmouth    state    the    melancholy 

Patterson,  quarter-master ;  J.  Giles,  news  of  the  total  loss  of  that  fine 

marine. — Slightly  wounded :    Mr.  privateer,  belonging  to  this  port, 

Richards,  first  lieutenant;  J.  Navy,  near  the  Bar  or  Exmouth,  on  the 

J.Clark,   T*  Howe,  T.  Little,  P.  coast  of  Devon,  the  Tliornborough> 

Murrow,  E.  Trout,  J,  Flynn,  S.  of  16  guns,  capt.  Crewte,  and  50 

Breasur,  H-  Wallas,  seamen  — Bad-  men,  in  phe  tremendous  hurricane 

ly  wounded ;  D,  M*Cawley,  boat-  of    Sunday  night ;    and   we    are 

#wain ;  W.  Morton,  marine.  sorry  to  add,  tnat  captain  Crewte 

Sheldrs^ke : — Killed,   J.   Brown,  and  seven  men  were  unfortunately 

jseaman.--vWounded;  E.  Runt  and  drowned  ;  the  rest  got  on  shore  on 

J.  CulbeUi  seamen,  pieces  of  the  wreck,  and  were  pro- 

(H  i)  videntially 
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v\di  ntially  saTcd :  she  was  one  of 
the  completest  privateers  fitted  out 
from  this  port. 

COURT  OF  king's  BENCH, 

Nov.  18. 
The  King  v.  A.  Charles. 

Mr.  Garrow  applied  for  leave, 
to  file  a  criminal  information 
against  this  defendant,  for  a  gross 
and  scandalous  libel,  which  he  had 
published  respectin'g  lord  Moira, 
imputing  to  that  nobleman  the 
most  disgraceful  practices  ;  charg- 
ing him  with  abusing  his  public 
station,  for  purposes  of  stock-job- 
bing ;  and  with  havjng  partici- 
pated in  the  emoluments  others 
were  enabled  to  make,  by  disclos- 
ing the  secrets  of  government, 
winch  had  been  officially  and  con** 
fidentially  intrusted  to  his  lordsliip. 
Tlie  libel  was  contained  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  lord  Grenville,  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  necessity  of  tak- 
'  ing  steps,  to  guard  against  the  mal- 
pnictices  imputed  to  lord  Moira. 

The  learned  counsel  here  read 
the  libel.  It  commenced  by  ob- 
serving, that  its  contents  were  of 
too  important  a  nature  to  need 
any  particular  apology,  The  wri: 
ter  venerated  the  character  of  lord 
Grenville  too  much,  not  to  sepa- 
rate his  lordship  from  the  odium 
which  attached  itself  to  two  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  who  would 
brin?  down  disgpice  and  ruin  on 
the  whole  administration*  It  stated 
that  lord  Moira  lent  his  pame  to 
the  most  important  disclosures, 
and  Alexander  Davison,  as  his 
broker,  participated  in  the  profit. 
May  more,  the  defendant  had 
seen  one  or  two  runners  of  news- 
papery,  who  had  boasted  of  com- 
nunicationji  from  lord  Moira  with 
the  utmost  confidence*.  A  letter, 
too,  be  averted,  had  been  shown  on 


Change  from  his  lordship,  which 
spoke  of  the  expected  arrival  of  a 
messenger  from  France.  He  next 
observed,  that  lord  Moira  always 
held  himself  too  cheap )  and  the 
writer  feared,  that  something  lil^e 
a  sense  of  gratitude  might  lead  his 
lordship  beyond  the  strict  line  of 
his  duty.  After  expressing  the 
high  respect  the  defendant  enter* 
tamed  for  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  lord  Grenville,  he  con- 
cluded by  observing,  that  the  com- 
munication was  made  in  the  most 
strict  confidence ;  but  that,  if  his 
lordship  should  require  proof  of 
the  facts  stated,,  the  writer  was 
prepared  to  adduce  it, 

Mr,  Garrow  then  continued.  He 
said  that  he  had  in  his  possession 
numerous  affidavits  from  lord 
Grenville,  lord  Spencer,  lord 
Moira,  Mr.  Alexander  Davison, 
and  Mr.  John  Baltye,  who  wiis 
supposed  to  have  shown  the  letter 
respecting  tlie  messenger  from 
France,  all  of  whom  denied,  in  thf 
most  positive  terms,  every  circum- 
stance stated  in  the  libellous  com- 
munication. The  learned  counsel 
therefore  trusted,  that  for  the  sak« 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  as  well 
as  to  rescue  the  character  of  the 
noble  lord,  which  had  been  so 
grossly  calumniated,  the  court 
would  grant  the  object  of  tlii$  ap^ 
plication. 

The  affidavits  were  then  handed 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  read. 

The  affidavit  of  William  Christ. 
mas  identified  the  hand-writing  of 
the  defendant  to  the  libel,  v^ich 
he  had  himself  acknpwledged  to 
lord  Grenville. 

The  court  inquired  in  what  st« 
tuation  of  life  the  defendant  was, 
and '  was  answered  that  he .  was  ^ 
clerk  in  the  bank  of  England.-— 
Rule  to  show  cause  granted. 

20.  Late  on  Monday  night,  or 

earlj 
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^*  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  stated,  that  it  contained  no  an* 
chapel,  belonging  to  Greenwich  thority  for  the  infliction  of  tor- 
hospital  was  broke  open.  Upon  ture.  The  question,  whether  the 
the  discovery  being  made  on  Wed-  new  trial  should  be  granted,  came 
nesday  morning,  lord  Hood,  the  on  this  day  to  be  argued.  . 
governor  of  Greenwich  hospital.  Before  the  discussion  commen- 
.  sent  information  to  Bow-street  of-  ced,  and  after  the  minstes  of  the 
nee.  In  consequence,  Anthony  trial  had  been  read  by  lord  Ellen* 
was  dispatched  there.     He  examiH-  borough, 

ed  the  premises,  and  found  the  Mr.  Garrow  said,  that  although 
strong  outer  door  had  been  broke  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  under« 
open,  also  the  inner  one,  which  is  stood  tliat  he  did  not  oj^pose  any 
made  of  solid  mahogany,  near  four  indulgence  the  court  might  thine 
inches  tliick,  and  which,  we  under-  fit  to  grant  tlie  defendant,  yet  he 
stand,  cost  500/. ;  the  vestry  door  felt  it  nis  duty,  as  cfounsel  tor  the 
was  likewise  broke  open,  and  the  prosecution,  to  apprize  their  lord- 
iron  chest,  in  which  the  sacrament  ships  of  one  circumstance.  Tosup- 
plate  is  deposijied,  had  been  at-  port  the  motion  for  a  new  trial 
tempted,  in  which  act  it  was  sup-  general  Picton  had  thought  fit  to 
posed  the  vilhins  broke  their  iron  file  affidavits,  made  under  (he  di- 
crow,  as  part  of  one  was  found  rection  of  the  -deputy  governor  of 
near  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  island  of  Trinidad,  without 
the  plate  was  their  object ;  they  any  authority  from  the  court,  and 
however  made  off  with  two  of  the  not  under  the  mandamus  formerly 
-  minister's  surplices,  the  sacra-  issued  for  the  purpose  of  takinc; 
xnent  linen,  rfie  gold  fringe  belong-  depositions.  He  therefore  hopeo, 
ing  to  the  pulpit,  &c.  tliat  at  least,  if  the  court  did  not 

entirely  reject  that  testimony,   it 

£OUftT  OF  king's  binch,  would  allow  the  prosecutors  tim^ 

Monffay,  Nov.  24.  to  answer  it, 

— -       ir-     *        ry         i    ^m.  Mr.  Dallas  wished  to  owe  no- 

The    Kmg  v.    General    Thomas  ^-      ^^  ^^  j^^j^y  ^f  ^^  ^^^^^ 

*  *^'°°'  for  the  crown,  though,  if  necessary. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  he  might  claim  something  frem  the 

trial  of  the  defendant  for  inflicting  indulgence  of  the  courts     Th^  aifii. 

torture,  in  the  island  of  Trinidao,  davits  to  which  his  learned  friend 

^pon  Louisa  Calderon.     The  trial  had   objected,    were  made  under 

tookplace  on  the  24th  of  February  the  following, circumstances,  and 

last,  and  is  to  be  found  in  this  vo-  their  lordships  would  judge  if  they 

lume  under  that  date.     In  the  last  were  not  sufficiently  authenticated 

term  Mr.   Dallas,  as   counsel  for  to    be   received    as  evidence.     It 

general  Picton,  had  obtained  a  rule  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  those 

to  show  cause  why  a  new  trial  present  at  the  trial,  that  a  book 

should    not    be   granted,    on  the  had  been  produced,  styled   in  the 

jPTOund  of  the  misrepresentation  of  Spanish  language    Recopilacton   de 

tne  contents  of  a  certain  book  call-  Leyes^  or  a  collection  of  the  laws  for 

ed  the  RecopHacion^  contain!  og  the  the  government  of  the  Spanish  West 

laws  for  the  government  of  the  Indies,  with  respect  to  which  Mr. 

Spanish  West  Indies,  in  the  evi-  Peter  Vargas  bad  sworn,  that  it 

depce  of  Peter  Vargas,  who  bad  contained  nothing  authorizing  the 

•  aiiflictioii 
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infliction  of  torture.  Thistecttmo-  defendant*  was  then  resid.  It 
ny  was  literally  trae,  but  sul>stan-  stated,  that  after  diligent  search  in 
tially  false :  for  although  the  book  the  various  public  libraries,  it  was 
'Certainly  contained  noming  to  war-  not  until  a  late  period  that  any 
rant  the  infliction  of  torture  in  itself,  copv  of  the  Recepilaetcn  de  L^yef 
yet  in  it  was  a  passage,  directing,  could  be  procured  ;  but  that  it  had 
that  where  that  book  should  be  si-  lately  been  discovered  in  the  libra- 
lent,  resort  should  be  had  to  the  ry  of  the  London  Institution, 
laws  of  Old  Spain.  When,  there-  Lord  Ellenborough  recommend- 
fore,  it  was  heard  in  Trinidad,  that  ed,  as  the  documents  from  Tri- 
general  Picton  had  been  found  nidad*  of  which  the  court  could 
guiltyon  the  ^ound  of  torture  not  take  no  cognizance,  might  be  of 
being  authon  zed,  the  deputy  go-  importance  to  the  defence  of  gene* 
▼emor  for  his  own  vindication,  ral  Picton,  that  a  commission  for 
having  made  use  of  it,  as  well  as  taking  depositions  should  be  agreed 
for  the  justification  of  the  defen-  to  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
dant,  immediately  en^>loyed  him-  tion. 

«lf  widi  several  alcaldes  to  make  To  this  suggestion  Mr.  Garrow 

affidavits,  formed  upon   research,  readily  consented. 

containing  an  eiplication  of  the  ^dmraUy  office,  Nov.  25. 

laws  which  regulated  the  island.  _,         r    i         r    .              j    •    • 

These  were  traSsmitted,  as  official  C^PT  <>f  I  ^''^^  {^?^*f^  ^^"^'^ 

documents,  to  the  secretary  of  state;  the  nght  hon.  loi^  CoUingwood, 

imd  the  court  would  decide  if  these  commander  m  chief  of  his  ma. 

affidavits,    viewi^d  in    that  light,  l^^r*  ^'^  ^^^ ^SIT^^m"^ ^ 

were  not  to  be  read  as  an  exposition  Mediterranean,  to  Wm.  Maraden, 

of  the  law,  upon  which  the  defen-  f^^' ,  ^^^^   on^boanl  his  ma- 

dant  must  be  supposed  to  have  act.  ^3^  a?;^^^^^^^^ 

Lord  Ellenborough,  and  thfe  Sir, 
other  judges,  were  decidedly  of  When  the  convoy  first  appealed 
opinion,  that  testimony  brought  in  the  Sireights,  r^ar-admiral  Pur- 
forward  in  this  form  was  tot^ly  vis,  who  was  at  Gibraltar,  sent  out 
inadmissible.  The  deputy  gover-  the  ships  and  gun-boats  which  were 
nor  had  undertaken  to  produce  there;  one  of  the  latter,  commanded 
them,  without  any  authority  from  by  lieut.  Poote  of  the  Queen,  at- 
the  court,  merely  for  the  purpose  tempting  to  rescue  a  vessel  which 
of  justifying  his  own  acts.  But  was  taken,  unfortunately  found  the 
supposing  that  they  could  be  read,  one  which  had  her  in  tow  so  supe- 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  rior,  Uiat,  after  a  contest  which  was 
that  the  other  side  should  have  an  highly  honourable  to  hitfi  and  his 
ppportunity  of  answering  them.  men,  and  having  lost  in  killed  and 

Mr.  Dallas  observed,  3iat  among  wounded  a  great  part  of  his  boat's 

those  documents,  was  the  testimo-  crew,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender, 

ny  of  a  person  who  swore  to  the  and  the  gun-boat  "was  taken.     I  in- 

application  of  torture  a  few  ycfars  close,  to  be  laid  before  tlieir  lord- 

befoie  the   surrender    to    general  ships,  lieut.  Footers  letter,  with  a» 

Abercrombie,  viz.  in  1792.  Est  of  killed  and  wounded. 

The  affidavit  of   Mr.  Richard  I  am,  &c 

Walter  Forbes^  attorney  for  the  *Coi.LtMGwodD.r 
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Toftm  ofTarissoy  Oct,  86y  180^ 

Sir, 

Wtthhearxfclt  anguish  I  acquaint 
you  of  the  capture  of  his  majesty's 
gun-boat  HUinnah,  yesterday  fore- 
noon, by  a  Spanish  privateer  of 
four  guns,  and  seventy  men ;  trust^ 
ing.  after  a  circumstantial  account^ 
uhich  I  feel  it  tny  du^y  to  write 
ypa  on '  this  melancholy  occ<ision, 
you  will  see  the  few  brave  fellows 
I  commanded,  did  their  duty,  and 
that  the  British  fidg  was  not  tar- 
nished on  this  occasion, 

Beinff  off  Cabarilta  Point,  I  dis- 
coverea  a  latine  rigged  vessel  in 
the  middle  of  the  Gut,  a  few  miles 
to  leeward  of  me,  towing  a  mer- 
chantman towards  die  Spanish 
coast;  and  conceiving  It  my  duty  to 
endeavour  to  regain  her,  I  made 
all  sail  after  him,  and  upon  com- 
ing within  ji^un-shot,  1  perceived 
she  was  a  large  three-masted  Spa- 
fitsh  privateer,  of  znuch  superior 
force  to  the  gun-b^at ;  I  therefore, 
after  exchanging  a  few  shot,  and 
Ending  she  knew  her  superiority, 
by  casting  off  the  tow  and  tacking 
after  me,  endeavoured  to  escape — 
she  soon  however  got  so  close  as  to 
do  execution  with  her  grape :  and 
our  ammunition  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted, I  determined  to  try  the 
event  by  boarding  her;  but  on 
coming  alongside,  such  a  number 
ot  men  jumped  into  us  as  obliged 
us  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Aner 
fighting  on  the  deck  about  ten  mi- 
nutes, I  looked  around  and  sjiw 
scarce  an  Englishman  standing, 
and  anotlier  privateer  coming  ip 
close  to  U8 ;  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  save  the  lives  of  die  few 
brave  fellows  that  were  left  by 
striking  the  British  flag.  I  send 
this  with  Mr.  Spargp,  midshipman^ 
to  whom  I  amjndebted  for  writing 
this  (befng  wounded  in  my  left  arm« 
for  which  the  doctof '^^  blooded 


me  in  the  6ther),  as  well  as  for  hit 
bravery  during  the  engagement^ 
and  I  cannot  finish  without  saying 
how  much  'I  owe  to  the  bravery  o£ 
young  Mr.  Millett,  midshtpmani 
mnd  me  whole  of  the  crew.  I  here- 
with send  yott  a  list  of  killed  and 
wounded, 

and  remain,  sir,  See, 
(Signed)        John  Foote. 

To  John  Child  Purvis,  esq. 
'  rear-admiral  of  the  white^ 
&c.  5cc.  Gibraltar. 

Kiltbd. Griffiths,  cockswam 

of  th<e  gun-boat ;  William.  Marslin^ 
seaman;  Dennis  Balcitre,  ditto; 
Patrick  Saul,  ditto ;  and  Matthew 
Sullivan,  ditto. 

Drowned.-Jame^  Robinson,  sea;* 
man ;  and  Thomas  Price,  ditto. 

Wounded. — John  Haddock,  sea* 
man,  since  dead ;  John  Gustafft 
teaman,  badly  ;  Alexander  Dtckey » 
s^man,  ditto ;  l^omas  Shepherd* 
seaman,  badly  in  several  places^ 
Owen  ,  Morgan,  seaman,  badly  $ 
Samuel  Paul,  ditto,  ditto ;  Daniel 
Carey,  ditto,  ditto ;  James  PoUetj 
ditto,  ditto  ;  Peter  Peterson,  ditto» 
slightly ;  Noble  Ducham,  ditto, 
ditto ;  and  Adam  Davison,  ditto, 
ditto. 

Admrahy^-iffice^  iVov.  29. 

Cop:es  of  letters  and  their  inclo- 
snresi  from  vice-admiral  Dacres, 
commander  in  chief  of  his  ma- 
jesty's* ships  and  vessels  at  Ja- 
maica, to  Wm.  Marsdsn,  esq. 
dated  Shark,  Port  Royal,  Oct.  I> 
1806. 

Sir, 
I  am  much  gratified  jn  trans- 
mitting you,  for  the  information 
of  the  lords  commissioners  of  tlie 
admiralty,  the  copy  of  a  letter  I 
have  just  received  fromcapt.  Bris- 
bane of  the  Arethusa,  acquainting 
me  of  the  Capture  of  his  catholic 

majesty's 
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majesty's  frigate  Pomona,  the  de- 
struction of  twelve  gan-boats,  and 
the  explosion  of  a  castle  mounting 
sixteen  dS-pounders*  by  that  ship 
and  the  Anson. — The  success  at* 
tending  this  bold  enterprise,  I  trtis^ 
their  lordships  will  agrjce  with  me, 
captain  Brisbane  was  well  entitle^ 
to,  for  the  promptness  and  decision 
with  which  he  anchored  in  such 
shoal  water,  to  attack  a  force  of 
such  magnitude.  The  destmctionof 
the  gun-boats  was  occasioned  by  the 
Anson's  well-directed  fire.  The 
conduct  of  all  concerned  wiU,  I 
trust,  be  honoured  by  their  lord- 
ships' approbation. 

Yours,  &o. 

J.  R.  Dacres.  . 

jtrdbiuaf  off' tie  Havanrtnh^ 
August  23. 

Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
of  a  successful  attack  having  been 
made  by  his  majesty's  ships  Are- 
thusa  and  Anson  on  the  enemy  near 
Moro  castle,  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
on  the  morning  of  die  23d  instant. 
The  result  has  been  the  capture  of 
the  Spanish  frigate  Pomona,  of  38 

funs,  with  a  complement  of  three 
undred  and  forty-seven  men,  and 
the  destruction  of  twelve  gun-boats, 
each  carrying  a  24-pounder,  with 
a  complement  of  a  hundred  men 
each,  and  the  explosion  of  a  castle 
mounting  sixteen  36-pounders.-**I 
trust  you  will  excuse  my  .entering 
into  a  detail  of  the  service  perform*- 
ed  \  in  justice  to  the  o£ficers  and 
men  under  my  orders,  I  feel  it 
right  you  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars.!— 
On  the  morning  of  the  23d  instant, 
I  discovered  the  enemy  within  two 
miles  of  the  Moro  castle,  rather 
to  leeward,  carrying  all  possible 
sail  to  get  into  the  Havannah.  I 
therefore  made  the  signal  to  lay 
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the  enemy  on  board  on  coming  up 
with  her,  but  my  design  was  nns- 
trated  by  the  Pomona  bearing  upt 
having  been  joined  by  twelve  gun- 
boats from  the  Havannah,  ana  an- 
choring within  pistol  shot  of  a 
castle  mounting  sixteen  36-pound- 
ers,  in  three  fathoms  and  a  half 
water.  The  gun-boats  advanced 
from  her  in  a  iine  a-breast. 

These  boats  were  sent  out  ex- 
ressly  to  protect  the  Pomona  At 
er  anchorage.  This  line  of  de- 
fence certainly  appeared  formida. 
ble,  added  to  alee  shore:  but  difiS- 
culties  with  pritish  seamen  are 
easily  got  the  better  of;  and  weH 
knowing  the  able  and  gallant  sup- 
port I  Sfieuld  meet  with  from  cap- 
tain  Lydiard,  1  decided  instantly 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  strong 
position,  and  bore  up  for  that  pur- 
pose, having  previously  passed  a 
bower  cab&  through  the  stern 
port*  In  going  down  both  ships 
suffered  considerably  in  their  sails 
and  rigging  from  Uie  raking  fire 
of  the  gun-boats,  the  Pomona  and 
castle  reserving  theirs  until  we  an- 
chored. At  ten  a,  m.  I  anchored 
his  majesty's  ship  Arethusa  close 
alongside  the  Pomona,  in  one  foot 
more,  water  than  the  ship  drew  | 
the  Anson  on  my  larboard  bow  ; 
when  the  action  became  general, 
but  not  of  long  duration.  The 
Pomona  having  struck  her  colours 
in  thirty-five  minutes,  three  gun- 
boats  blew  up,  six  were  sunk,  and 
three  driven  on  shore  'on  ^e 
breakers.  Notwithstanding  the  se- 
vejie  fire  fi^m  the  castle,  the  Po- 
mona was  instantly  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  lieutenant  Parish,  first 
of  the  Arethusa,  and  follow^  by- 
lieut.  Sullivan,  of  the  Anson*.^ 
The  castle  had  now  commenced 
firing  red-liot  shot,  which  occa- 
sioned the  Arethusa  to  be  set  on 
fire,  but  was  soon  extinguished  by 

the 
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the  yefy  {nrojper  arrangements  of 
lieutenants  NSgman  and  Griffith, 
commanding  tne  main  deck.  Short- 
ly after  a  melancholy  and  dread- 
ful explosion  took  place  in  the  cas- 
tle,  after  which  all  firing  ceased* 
It  now  becomes  a  pleasing  part  of 
my  duty  to  recommend  to  your 
particular  notice  the  steady  and 
gallant  conduct  of  captain  Lydiard, 
the  officers  and  men  of  both  ships, 
all  appearing  to  be  animated  with 
the  same  enuusiasdc  seal* 
I  hav^  5cc. 
(Signed)      Charlss  Brisbane* 

Vic&a(lmiial  Dacres,  &c.  &c. 

A  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 

Aretbusa4N2  killed  and  32  wound- 
ed. 

Anson — None  killed  or  wound- 
ed. 

Spanish  frigate  Pomona — Cap- 
tarn  and  20  men  killed ;  2  lieute- 
nants and  30  men  wounded. 

Gun-boats.— The  loss  of  men 
must  have  been  considerable,  as 
Tery  few  of  them  reached  the  share, 
from  those  boats  which  were  blown 
up  and  sunk. 

(Signed)    Charles  Brisbane. 

The  Pomona  was  from  Vera 
Cruz,  bound  to  the  Havannah, 
iaden  with  specie  and  merchan- 
dize.—The  money  belonging  to 
the  king  was*  landed  at  the  castle 
by  the  governor  of  the  Havannah, 
and  the  Spanish  admiral,  who  had 

Previously  come  out  to  place  the 
'omona  in  safety,  as  they  consi- 
dered her  under  the  protection  of 
the  castle,  and  had  only  left  her 
ten  minutes  before,  the  action  com- 
menced. The  fireight  belonging  to 
the  merchants,  wiui  plate  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  merchandize,  I  have 
captured. 
(Signed)     Cbarlbs  Brisbane. 


A  list  of  the  kilted  and  wounded. 

Ki{led«»-Seamen— Jcrem.  Reed 
and  John  Sloane. 

Wound^ — Capt.  Brisbane,  but 
did  not  quit  the  deck  ;  lieutenant 
Higman,  of  the  navy  i  lieutenant 
Fennell,  of  the  marines. 

Seamen — Lazarus  Thornton, 
Robert  Taylor,  Matthew  Homes, 
John  Reid,  John  Smith,  William 
Priddle,  Henry  Durand,  George 
Walmer,'  Robt.  Cobbie,-  Thomas 
Phillips,  James  Smith,  Matthew 
May,  John  Prince,  James  Conway, 
Thomas  Butler,  Richard  Oakis, 
William  Campbell,  Crawford  Bin<» 
sey,  Joseph  Powell,  John  Sertel,- 
George  Fen^,  John  Sheppard,  John 
Eustus,  William  West,  William 
Maunder,  John  Howard,  and  John 
Caulker. 

Marines.— George  Taylor,  and 
William  Spence. 

Total — 2  killed,  32  wounded. 
(Signed) 

Charles  Brisbane,   captain. 
Robert  Megan,  surgeon. 

His  majesty* s  shlf  Sharkf 
Port  Royals  ^h  October,  1806. 
Sir, 
I  inclose  for  the  information  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty the  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  captain  James  Ri- 
chard Dacres,  of  the  Bacchante,  ac- 
quaintinc;  me  of  the  boats  of  that 
ship  having  cut  out,  from  the  har- 
bour of  Santa  Martha,  an  armed 
bng,    and    two  armed  feluccas/ 
without  loss. 

lam,  ftc. 

J.  R.  Dacres. 

Hi9  majestfs  ship  Bacchant  f  9  off" 
Cafe  JigU^a,  Sefimhir  1, 1806. 
Sir,     ^   .» 
In  reconnoitring  the  harbour  of 
St.  Martha  I  perceived  lying  there, 
a  bri^  and  two  felucca,  alid  j&dg. 
ing  It  practicable  to  bring  them 

.     out, 
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oatf  or  at  least  destroy  them,  oti 
the  night  of  the  29th  ult.  I  dis- 
patched the  boats  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieut.  Norton>  whose  abi- 
lities, as  an  officer,  and  knowledge 
of  the  place,  promised  success  (as* 
sisted  by  the  officers  named  in  the 
margin  ♦).  They  arrived  at  tlie  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  at  one  o'clockf 
and  immediately  dashed  for  the 
vessels  under  a  tremendo^  ts  fire  from 
the  forts,  vessels,  and  tlie  shore,  the 
beach  being  l<ned  with  field-pieces 
and  musquetry,  the  feluccas  keep« 
ing  np  a  heavy  fire  until  the  boats 
were  alongside ;  the  crews  made 
a  short  resistance,  and  quitted 
them.  Notwithstanding  such  a 
heavy  fire,  they  succ^ded  in  bring- 
ing out  the  brig  and  two  feluccas^ 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man : 
two  ef  the  vessels  having  their  sails 
unbent,  they  were  obhged  to  br 
towiBd  out,  which  detained  them 
till  near  four  o'clock ;  the  whole  of 
which  time-  they  were  under  th^ 
enemy's  batteries.— Lieut.  Norton 
informs  me  the  coolness  of  the  offi- 
cers, seamen  and  murines  under 
his  command,  and  attention  to  the 
•rjders  given»  were  such  as  merit 
the  hignest  approbatioii,  and  that 
they  in  every  respect  behaveu  as 
became  British  seamen. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommtond  to  you 
for  promotion  Mr,  0  vertiand,  mas- 
ter's mate,  who  commanded  one 
of  the  cutters,  and  who  has  passed 
his  eramination  for  Itewteilatit* 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  8cc, 
(Signed)  J.  R.  DACREs,jun. 
To  James  Rkhard  Dacres, 

esq.    vice-admiral  of  the 

white,  &c*  •   ' 

Names  of  the  vessels  captured. 
The    Still  'Antonio   (letter   of 


aiarque}  of  one  gvn  and  90  men^ 
from  St.  Sebastiaa,  bound  to  Vers 
Crua* 

The  Deseado  (Spanish  privateer) 
of  one  gun  and  SO  men,  frmn  a 
cruise,  bound  to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba. 

Brig  (name  unknown)  of  four 
gutis. 

(Signed)        J.  R«  Dacres, jun« 

Sharif  Port  Royal,  Oct.  4, 1806. 
Sir, 
Having  received  the  letter,  of 
which  the  inclosed  is  t  copy,  from 
captain  Morris,  of  his  majesty's 
sloop  Elk,  acquainting  me  of  that 
sloop 'having  destroyed  the  Alli- 
ance French  ^rivHlteer,  of  fiv« 
'^uns  and  seventy -five  men,  bcloug-* 
mg  to  Guadalou]^,  I  transmit  tc 
toyoufor  thei^  lordships' informa- 
tion. 

lam,  &c. 

J.  R.DAcaes. 

Ifii  majesty  s  brig  Eli,  at  sga^ 
Oct,  1,  1806^  11  /.  m« 
Sir, 
I  have  to  inform  you,  I  this* 
day  at  noon  chased,  per  signal 
from  his  majesty's  ship  Elephant, 
a  .schooner  in  theN&  N.  W.  which 
I  came  up  wiih,  rifter  a  hard  nm 
of  nhie  hours,  previous  to  which  1 
had  carried  away  my  main-top* 
gallant  mast,  and  sprung  the  top-^ 
mast.  As  I  was  fearful  of  tiie 
chace  gaining  the  wind  of  me,  1 
thought  it  most  advisable,  on  com<« 
ing  up,  to  run  her  on  board,  that  I 
m>ght  make  certain  of  ikstrayiiitf 
her  ;  in  v.*hich  she  received  so  much 
damage  as  to  occa&ion  her  sinkin^r 
shortly  after  we  had  exchangra 
the  prisoners^,  i^  proves  the  Al<- 
Uance,  French  privateer,  of  five 
guns  (one  long  L2-pouitder«  two 


*  Bir.  Howard,  gunner  \   Messrs.  Overhand  and  Birchj   ma^ter's-oMitcs  t  Mr. 
Mebtr,  toitr^wn*  oC  ip^rinn ;  Mr.  X««riche,  purser  \  and  Mr.  Bomet,  carpenter. 
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sixes^  and  two  12-pouo(te  carfon« 
ades)»  with  ii  complement  of  75 
men,  commanded  hj  Alexander 
$t.  Holme,  from  Guadnlmipe  three 
months,  had  captured  the  Engli^ 
brig  Neptune,  from  Jamaica  to 
£xuma,  and  two  American  schoo* 
ners. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c* 
(Signed)  Geo.  Morris. 

To  Janes  Richard  Dacres, 
esq.  &c.  &c«  Jamaica*. 

Sharif  Port  Royal,  Oct.  8, 1806. 

Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  inclose,  for 
the  information  of  tKe  right  hon. 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty,  the  copy  of  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  captain  Cham- 
bers, of  the  Port  Mahon,  detailing 
the  capture  of  the  Spanish  letter 
of  marque,  St.  Joseph,  by  the  boats 
<i£  that  slnog,  under  the  command 
of  lieutenant  M<irshall,  by  cutting 
her  out  of  a  harbour,  in  Cuba,  (de- 
fended by  a  tower,}  into  which  the 
jloop  had  chased  lien 

I  am,  5cc. 
(Sfgned)        J,  R.  Daches. 

Hli  majesty^ s  sloop  Port  Mahoa^ 

June  26,  1806. 
Sir, 
A  Spanish  armed  brig  wa*s  yes<% 
terday  chased  by  his  majesty's 
^loop  Port  Mahon  under  my  com-^ 
xnand,  hito  the  intricate  harbour  of 
Banes,  which  is  defended  by  a  high 
tower  mounted    with  two  heavy 

funs.  At. nine  in  the  evening  the 
oats  were  di';patched  under  the 
(fommand  of  lieutenant  John  Mar- 
shall, assisted  by  lieutenant  Wray, 
and  Mr.  John  Robson  gunner,  to 
get  her  out.  This  mommg  at  one 
she  was  boarded  under  a  heavy 


fire  of  mat  gttns  and  small  am» 
from*  the  vessel  arKi  battery,  (to 
which  she  was  moored  by  a  Ime,)  ' 
and  carried.  Much  difficulty  at- 
tended setting  her  out,  as  slie 
grounded  within  pistol-shot  of  the 
battery,  from  which  several  shots, 
struck  ber.  She  proves  to  be  the 
Spanish  letter  of  marque,  St.  Joseph^ 
armed  witli  one  long  eighteen- 
pounder  on  a  pivot  amia-ships,  four 
IS-pound  carironades,  and  two 
4p-pounders,  with  swivels^  pikes, 
and  musquetry,  and  thirty  met), 
who  were  on  deck  to  receive  our 
boats  (  from  Havannah,  bound  ta 
Campechy,with  brandy,  dry  goods, 
£cc.  It  is  very  gratifying  for  me 
to  add,  that  although  sevend  of 
the  oars  were  broken  and  boats 
damaged  by  shot  while  rowing  to 
the 'attack,  yet  not  a  man  was  hurt. 
I  hope,  sir,  you  will  conceive  that 
the  capture  of  this  vessel,  situated 
and  defended  as  above  recited^  was 
fully  adequate  to  the  force  empV)y- 
ed,  and  tnat  it  reflects  great  credit 
on  lieutenant  Marshall,  the  officers 
and  seamen  employed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

To  James  Richard  Dacres, 
esq.  vice-adnural  of  the 
blue,  &:c.  &c. 

Veteran,  Port  Royal,  Oct.  12« 

1806* 
Sir, 
Information  having  been  -given 
me  of  a  numi^r  of  small  vessels 
having  been  seen  at  Batabano,  some 
of  which  J  had  reason  to  believe 
might  be  privateers,  a  number  of 
them  occasionally  making  that  place 
and  Trinidad;  their,  rendezvous, 
I  dispatched  on  the  25th  of  Aueif  st 
the  vessels  naihed  in  thc^  margm*. 
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to  biiii?  them  out  or  destroy  them 
with  their  boats  >f  it  appeared 
practicable  turith  little  risk.  On 
the  10th  instant  the  Stork  arrived 
with  the  pleasing  intelligence  of 
their  having  cut  out  and  destroyed 
six  armed  vessels  (one  of  which  was 
a  French-privateer  of  fourgims)and 
six  coasting  vessels :  also,  that  the* 
Pike  of  four  guns,  had  captured  a 
Spanish  schooner  of  ten  guns  and 
the  Superieurey  a  Spanish  letter  of 
marque. — I  inclose  you  a  copy  of 
captains  Le  Geyt  and  Rushworth's 
letters  for  their  lordships'  infor- 
mation* 

I  ami  Sec. 
(Signed)  ,     J.  R.  DaCres. 

If  is  majesty  s  sloop  SiorJ^^  off  the 
IfleofPlneSi  Sept.  9,  1806. 

Sir, 
Agreeable  to  your  directions  I  put 
to  sea  from  Port  Royal  on  the  25th 
ultimo  vith  the  Superieure,  and 
Flying-Fish  and  Pike  schooners. 
On  our  arrival  off  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
I  had  the  mortification  to  learn 
from  the  pilot  the  Stork  could  not 
be  carried  within  thirty  leac^ues  of 
the  harbour  of  Batabano.  1  there- 
fore directed  captain  Rushworth 
(to  whose  activity  and  exertions 
I  feel  highly  indebted)  to  proceed 
with  the  Superieure  and  two  schoon- 
ers, after  having  reduced  their 
draught  of  water  as  much  its  pos- 
sible, and  reinforced  them  with  the 
boats  and  a  party  of  seamen  and  ma- 
rinesfrom  the  Stork  ;  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  acquaint  you,  the  object  of 
your  orders  was  effected  in  a  very 
handsome  style ;  for  the  particulars 
of  which,  and  his  subsequent  cap- 
ture of  a  Spanish  letter  of  marque, 
I  have  the  honour  to  refer  you  to 
the  inclosed  letter  from  captain 
Rushworth.  I  have  also  to  inform 
you  of  the  capture  of  a  Spanish 
i^hooner  of  ten  guns  on  the  50th 


ultimo,  by  the  Pike,  after  a  slight 
resistance. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  &c. 
(Signed)        Gbo.  LeGbyt. 
To  James  Richard  Dacres, 
esq.  vice-admiral  of  the 
white,  &c.  &c. 

J/ts  majesty* s  sloop  Superieure^  ^ 
the  Isle  of  Pines  ^  Sfpt.  9, 
1806. 

Sir, 
I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  after  leaving  his  majesty's  sloop 
Stork  on  the  day  of  August 
off  the  Isle  of  Pines,  it  took  us  to 
the  2d  of  this  month  to  get  off  Point 
Gondas.  Distance  N.  W.  22  miles' 
from  Batabano,  when  I  anchored 
x^nth  the  Flpng-Fish  and  Pike 
schooners ;  at  midnight  weighed 
and  stood  for  Batabano,  to  be  off 
that  place  before  break  of  day,  but 
owing  to  baffling  winds  it  took  us 
until  day-light.  I  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  land,  which  I  accordingly 
did,  with  18  men  from  the  Stork, 
35  from  the  Superieure,  and  10 
from  the  Flying-Fish,  to  guard  the 
boats  ;  but  after  landing  two  miles 
to  windward  of  the  battery,  the 
marshy  irregular  ground  so  im- 
peded our  march,  and  the  enemy 
perceiving  it,  sent  a  party  of  sol- 
diers to  way-lay  us  in  die  thick, 
bushes ;  but  the  most  forward  or 
my  party  charged  and  completely 
put  them  to  the  rout,  after  leaving 
two  killed  and  one  badly  wounded. 
At  that  peribd  a  general  alarm 
had  spread,  the  mihtia  had  joined 
the  stationary  regulars  in  the  front, 
aided  by  the  men  from  the  ship* 
ping  iu  the  bay.  Our  retreat  being 
thus  '"ut'^bff,  we  were  obliged  to 
rush  forward  to  gain  tlie  fort,  which 
I  am  happy  to  say  was  completely 
carried  in  three  minutes ;  the  ene- 
my retreated  in  all  directions,  af- 
ter 
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*ttr  firing  two'gufis  and  a  voUeyr  of 
small  annsy  towards  the  path  u^e 
were  oblige4  to  pass.  The  bat* 
■terf  consisted  of  six  long  eighteen- 
poandersy  mounted  on  travelling 
carriagesy  which  we  spiked,  and 
then  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  the  vessels,  which  consisted  of  one 
fellucca,  pierced  for  14  guns,  having 
one  18*pounder  *and  1^  blunder- 
busses on  board ;  a  schooner,  pierc- 
ed for  12;  a  French  privateer  of 
four,  a»d  three  other  Spanish  ves- 
sels, with  one  gun  each ;  six  other 
smaller  with  cargoes,  which  were 
saved;  and  the  vessels  burnt,  not 
havmgsufficient men  to  carry  them 
out.  The  next  morning  came  otf 
a  flag  of  truce  ;  from  them  I  learn 
their  loss  was  considerable.  I  am 
happy  to  add,  we  had  only  one  man 
badly  wounded  on  the  occasion. 
I  also  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  the 
great  assistance  I  received  from 
fieutenants  Russel)  and  Murray, 
and  '  sub-lf eutenants  Blake  and 
Brown.  The  seamen  and  marines 
under  my  command  acted  in  a 
most  gallant  manner.  •  Two  days 
after  I  captured  a  Spanish  armed 
schooner,  St.  John^  of  three  guns, 
and  32  men,  after  a  slight  resis- 
tance. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)      £dw.  Rvshworth. 
George  Le  Geyt,  esq.  com- 
mander  of  his   majesty's 
sloop  Stork. 

DECEMBER. 

AJmiraliy^officff  Dec,  2. 

This  gazette  contains  the  following 
inciosure  to  lord  Colling^'ood : 

Renomni^^y  off"  Majorca^  Oct,  22. 
My  lord, 
t  have  the  hohour  to  acquaint 
your  lordship  that»  last  night,  the 
four  cutters  belonging  to  his  majes- 
ty's ship   Renomm^,   under  my 
command,  gallantly   entered  the 
1806. 


port  of  Coloii,  in  the  island  of- Ma* 
jorca;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
&*e  from  the  vessels  in  the  hait)oar^ 
and  also  ^of  that  from  the.  toner, 
they  boarded  ^and  captured  one 
tar^in,  mounting  four  guns  and 
two  settees,  one  of  them  mounting 
three  guns,  Spaniards,  deeply  laden 
with  grain.  The  two  settees  were 
with  great  difficulty  brought  out 
of  the  port ;  but  the  tartan  got  on 
shore,  was  set  fire  to,  and  blew  up. 
Lieut,  sir  W.  Parker  commanded 
the  boats,  and  was  assisted  by  act< 
ing  lieut.  W.  Webster,  lieut.  Henry 
Murton  of  the  royal  marines,  and 
Mr.  Tim.  Murray,  boatswain; 
these  officers,  together  with  the 
petty  officers,  seamen,  and  marines, 
were  volunteers ;  and  I  feel  happy 
in  reporting  to  your  lordship  their 
gallant  andfsteady  conduct  did  diem 
the  greatest  credit,  and  merits  every 
commendation.  One  seamaA  was- 
wounded  in  the  enterprise. 

Thomas  Livingstoke* 

[Another  letter  to  his  lordship, 
from  the  same  officer,  dated  pi 
Majorca,  Oct.  23,  states,  that<he 
same  party  who  cut  out  the  vessels 
above-mentioned,  brought,  on  the 
night  of  die  21st,  from  under  the 
fire  of  the  tower  of  Falconara,  a 
Spanish  settee,  mounting  two  guns. 
In  performing  this  service,  our 
people  were  much  annoyed  by 
musquetry  from  behind  the  bushes, 
which  wounded  one  man;  on 
which  sir  W.  Parker  landed  widi 
a  few  marines  and  seamen,  xind 
having  killed  one  Spaniard,  and 
driven  the  rest  off,  rejoined  the  ship 
without  any  other  loss.] 

Adi^ralty-officcy  Die*  IS. 

A  letter  from  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent 
incloses  the  following  : 

*   Floray  at  Sea,  Nov,  26. 
My  lord, 
I  hawe  the  hoi|our  t9  inform  you 

(I)  that. 
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thaty.this  morninfi;,  JS  leagues  to  of  the  Endymion;  Mr.  I>jtx,  to 

the  westward  of  Oporto^  we  disco-  join  the  Juno ;  Messrs.  G.  Thome, 

vered  an  armed  higger  a'&w  miles^  J.  M*Lean»  and  &  Wells, .  of  La 

4isCKnt,  sweeping  very  fast  from  us.  Bergcre.      Seamen   saved»    121  ; 

it  falling  calm,  daere  was  not  a  women  ditto,  ^—123,  officers  and 

jpn^bahiittyofthe  ship  getting  with*  seamen  lost,  S47.-~The   conduct 

in  gunshot  of  her,  therefore  I  sent  of  capt.  Raynsford  is  spoken  of  in 

the  boats  under  the  command  of  the  highest  terms.     When  the  ship 

lieut.  Furber,  first  of  the  Flora,  in  struck,  he  declared  he  would  be  the 

chase  of  her  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  last  to  quit  her.    'It  was  owing  to 

say,  through  the  exertion  of  this  his  presence  of  mind,  and  the  au« 

gallant  officer,  the  Spanish  lugger  thority  he  employed,  that  so  ma* 

j>riva^eer  ,  £1   Espedarte  of  Vigo,  ny  lives  were  saved.    The  liiip  had 

mounting  six  carriage  guns,  besides  on  board  lOfiOOL  in  specie, 

swivels,   musketoons,  and  muske*  ^ »  •    #      ^      n     a*\ 

try,  with   41    men,  was  captured,  Mmnraliy^jpce,  Vic.  20. 

and  only  in  sight  of  the  ship  from  This  gazette   contains  a  letter 

tiie  masi-hcaJ.  from  rear  admiral  sir  A.  Cochrane, 

L.  O.  Bland.  dated  Northumberland^  Barbadbes, 

t   n      1  •»  ^*^^'  *»  ^^>c^  incloses  two  letters 

Furtsmeutb,  Dec.  1 7.  from  captam  Sayer,  of  the  Galatea  % 

The  Termagant^  which  arrived  one  from  capt.  Briggs,  of  the  Or-' 

here  this  day,  brought  the  melan-  pheus  ;  and  two  from  lieut.  Dean, 

chol/ Intelligence  olthe  total  loss  oftlie  Dominica  armed  brig.  Capt. 

of  the  Athenienne,  of  64  gunst  Bayer's  first  letter  states  the  cap- 

oit  her  passage  to  Malta,  by  strik-  ture  of  a  Spanish  privateer,  by  the 

mg  on  the  Esquerries  rocks,  near  barge  of  the  Galatea,  some  miles 

Tunis,  in  a  gale,  on  tlie  20th  of  up  a  river  on  the  Spanish  Main, 

October  last.    The  following  are  near  Porto  Cavallo  ;  but,  it  being 

the  names  of  the  persons,  above  the  impossible  to  get  her  oat  of  the 

rank  of  sailors,  wno  lost  their  lives :  river,  she  was  burnt.    The  second 

captain  Raynsford^    lieuts.  Swin-  relates,  that  three  boats  of  the  Ga- 

bume,  M^NIillan,  and  Salter;  capt.  latea,  under  the  direction  of  the 

Stains,  and  lieuts.  Moss  and  Min-  1st  lieutenant,  had  cut  ont  four 

d^n,  of  the  marines ;  Mr.  Griffin,  Spanish  schooners  from  under  the 

surgeon ;  the    boatswain,  carpen-  batteries  of  Barcelona,  on  the  Spa-* 

ter>  and  gunner ;  Messrs.  Hennell,  nish  Main.     Qz.^1,  Briggs  relates 

Rome,  Morrison,  Newman,  Fitzw  the  capture  of  a  French  privateer 

geral^)  and  Blackburn,  midship-  by  the  Orpheus;   and  lieutenant 

men,  passengers :  lieut.  Barkei*,  of  Dean,  the  capture  of  a  French  pri- 

the  Melpomene;  ensign  Banker,  uf  vateer,  and  the  cutting  out  of  two 

the  S7th  r^ment ;  and  the  carpen-  sloops,  laden  with  sugar  and  rum, 

,  ter  of  La  &rgere  sloop.->4Vrsons  from  under  the  batteries  near  St* 

saved :    lieuts.    John .  and    James  Pierre's,  Martinique. 

Little,  and  — -  Pym  ;  Mr.  Good-  Dic.  22. — A  fire  broke  out  in  the 

win,  purser ;  Messrs.  Mwming  and  dockyard    at  Portsmouth,    which 

Francis,  midshipmen  ;  Mr.  Parker,  threatened  alarming  consequences. 

master  ;     Mr.    Cannon,    master's  Between  four  and  ^rt  o'clock,  the 

mate-   Passengers :  bngadier*jg;ene-  flames  were  seen  to  bnrst  from  the 

r»l  C«mpbel]  \  Mr|  Byroni  surgeon  house  in  which  the  rope  is  baked, 

and 
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and  the  twine  tarred,  for  the  use  of 
the  sail-makers.  The  wind  was 
high,  and  blew  directly  towards 
the  riggin?  and  sail-lofis,  between 
which  and  the  fire  was  a  quantity 
of  light  dry  timber.  Lieut.  Smith, 
of  the  Audacious,  hastened  on 
shore  with  a  party  of  sailors,  to 
assist  in  eztingiiishing  it ;  biit  no 
buckets  were  at  hand  2  a  supply 
was  immediately  procured  froni 
the  Audacious  ;  and  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  seamen,  the  fire  was 
prevented  from  spreadlitg  farther. 

The  same  night  the  following 
dreadful  accident  happened  to  the 
driver '  of  the  mail-doach  from 
Bristol  to  Birmingham,  within  ik 
few  miles  of  Thornburf:  The 
coach  wsis  going  at  a  brisk  rate, 
when  the  euard  observed  the  coach- 
man to  fail  off  his  seat  between  the 
horses ;  he  got  dowit^  and  endea* 
troured  to  stop  them,  but  in  vain. 
He  then  succeeded  in  regaining 
his  seat  behind  the  coach,  till  the 
animals  slacikened  their  pace,  when 
.  Jie  drove  the  coach  in  safety  to 
Thombury,  where  he  procured  a 
horse,  and  returned  to  the  coach- 
man, whom  he  coxrveyed  back. 
Surgical  assistance  was  instantly 
procured  $  but  it  was  fruitless,  as 
one  of  the  wheels  had  passed  over 
his  neck,  and  it  is  supposed  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  He  has  left  a  wife 
and  2  children. 

25«  Nine  dwellings,  with  nu- 
inerous  out4iouses,  corn-stacks,  &c« 
Ivere  destroyed  by  accidental  fire  at 
Acombi  near  Hexam. 

26*  This  afternoon,  about  half 
past  one,  was  one  of  the  highest 
tides  ever  remembered.  Boats 
were  rowed  into  Palace  and  Little 
Scotland  yards;  and  the  water 
filled  most  of  the  cellars  about  the 
Horse-guardsand  Parliamentstreejt# 
A  number  of  wharfs,  cellars^  and 
warehouses,  from  the  top  of  Up* 


per  Thames  street  to  the  bottom 
of  Lower  Thames  street,  and  in 
Bridge  street,  Blackfriars,  wercf 
completely  inundated  $  and  ^so 
the  lower  apartments  of  several 
houses  inHorsleydown.  The  injury 
sustained  is  considerable*  The 
moon  was  at  full,  but  the  wind 
was  westerly.  Fifteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  those  quarters  experi* 
enccd  such  a  visitation. 

The  tide  rose  to  such  a  height 
ttl  Ipswich,  that  most  of  the  streets 
Were  inundated.  The  water  was 
two  feet  deep  near  St.  Peter's 
church  ;  and  the  common  quay* 
was  nearly  overflowed.  At  Hamp* 
ton,  Sunbury,  Cheftsey,  and  simi- 
lar places  near  the  bmks  of  the 
TIfames,  the  whole  of  the  country 
was  under  water ;  and  Itingstoa 
and  Putney  bridges  Were  for  a 
time  nearly  impassable. 

The  whole  of  the  Scotch  coast 
has  suffered  much  during  the  las( 
and  preceding  week,  from  the  un» 
usual  height  of  the  tide,  both  of 
the  sea  and  the  rivers.  On  the 
20th  inst.  the  rivef  Stinchar,  at 
the  town  of  Ballantrae,  rose  to 
a  prodigious  height,  and  over« 
flowed  the  highway  for  nearly 
200  yards.  About  11,  while  the 
9th  troop  of  the  1st  dragoons,  on 
their  rotate  from  Hamilton  for  Ire- 
land, attempted  to  pass  the  water,, 
five  of  the  horses  with  the«r  rideri 
were  borne  down*  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  current.  The  men,  from 
the  Weight  of  their  accoutrements, 
were  some  time  before  they  could  . 
disengage  then^selves  from  the  , 
animals.  The  inhabitants  plunged.' 
in  to  their  assist  mce,  and  at  Che 
risk  of  their  own  lives"  succeeded 
in  saving  those  of  the  soldiers.— 
At  Rothc^say  the  tide  lately  rose  so 
high,  that  both  the  quays  were  cOf 
vered  with  water,  and  many  ^rvt* 
rels  of  herrings  wa^ed  over. '  Thf^ 
(f2J  was«t 
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water  in  the  houses  at  tliis  port 
was  48  inches  deep. 

27.  This  day  the  Thames  again 
rose  considerably  higher  tlian  on 
the  preceding  day  at  Rotherhithe» 
Lambeth t  and  Milbank,  as  well  as 
at  the  newly-embanked  cut  at  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  where  serious  injury 
was  occasioned  by  the  inundation. 
Near  Lambeth  horse-ferry  a  sow 
and  12  pigs  were  drowned. 

jldmiraUy-oJieet  Dec*  90.  • 

The  following  are  copies  of  in- 
closuresy  transmitted  by  admiral 
Dacres : 

A  letter  from  capt.  Inglefield, 
of  the  Huntefy  dated  off  the  Isle 
of  Fines,  Sept.  21,  states  that  he 
captured  that  morning,  after  four 
hours  chase,  the  Spanish  schooner 
San  Joseph  y  Animas  letter  of 
marque,  from  Truxillo,  bound  to 
Batabano,  laden  with  indigo  and 
sarsaparilla  ;  she  ;dso  was  charged 
with  dispatches,  which  were  landed 
previous  to  her  capture.  She  is 
armed  with  a  long  S-pounder  in 
midships,  and  15  small  arms; 
had  only  13  men  when  taken. 

A  letter  from  lieut.  Hall  of  the 
Diligent,  dated  Port  Royal,  Oc- 
tober 2'Vy  mentions  the  capture,  by 
his  boats,  of  tlie  French  armed 
schooner  Le  Napoleon,  mounting 
one  brass  long  9-pounder)  with 
14  men  and  passengers,  bound  to 
the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  from 
Samana,  whei'e  she  was  going  to 
get  a  letter  of  marque,  and  her 
complement  of  men. 

A  letter  from  capt.  Nicholas,  of 
the  Drake,  mentions  the  capture, 
en  the  24th  'October,*  of  the 
French  schooner  privateer  La  Su- 
perbe,  of  14  guns  (two  ^pounders 
and  twelve  6-pounders),  and  94 
men»  commanded  by  M.  Houx, 
by  lieut.  Fittor,  in  the  schooner 
Put.  "This  officer,"  says  capt.  N. 
<<  meeting  La  Suptrbe  off  cape  Ni* 


chola  Mole  on  the  24th,  after  an 
Arduous  chase  with  sweeps,  got 
witliin  gun-shot,  and  commenced 
a  running  fight,  which  he  continu* 
ed  with  little  intermission,  and 
in  almost  every  direction,  until 
the  26th,  when  at  nine  A.  M.  Cape 
Maize  bearing  N.N.W.  six  leagues, 
they  were  discovered  from  the  tops 
of  the  ship  I  commanded ;  and  it 
was  then  tliat  I  witnessed,  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  a  display  of 
skill  and  bravery,  supported  for 
four  hours  and  a  halfv  which  en* 
titles  the  parties  to  the  greatest 
praise.  The  two  schooners  within 
pistol-shot  kept  up  a  constant  fire. 
La  Supcrbe  seeing  us  to  leeward, 
made  many  maixEuvres  to  escape, 
but  was  as  often  foiled,  lieut.  Fit- 
ton  carefully  preserving  the  wea^ 
ther-gauge ;  and  it  was  not  nndl 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  until 
she  was  in  a  sinking  state,  and, 
when  our  fortunate  leeward  posi* 
tion  prevented  further  flight,  that 
the  Frenchman  ran  his  vessel  upoa 
the  rocks  in  Ocoa  bay,  and  desert- 
ed her  accompanied  by  those  of  his 
men  who  were  not  either  killed  or 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  ac- 
tion. In  La  Superbe^s  hold  were 
found  four  men  already  dead  of 
their  wounds,  and  three  whose 
state  affords  little  hope.  They 
allow  that  14  fell  in  the  action  ; 
and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
decks,  much  blood  must  have  been 
shed.  The  Pitt  has  suffered  in  her 
sails  and  rigging,  and  had  two  men 
badly  and  six  slightly  wounded  ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  add,  tliat  we 
succeeded  in  getting  the  prize  off. 
I  am,  &c.        R.  Nicholas.'^ 

Admiral  Cochrane  has  trans- 
mitted accounts  of  the  capture  of 
the  French  privateer  Gukdaloupe 
packet  by  capt.  Collier,  of  tnc 
Wolrerine,  on  the  16th  of  O>ro- 
ber;    and    La   Jeuae   C^br  I'li.i 
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French  schooner  priyateery  Auguste 
Boussard  commander^  of  eight 
gnns,  (four  of  which  were  thrown 
overboard  during  the  chase)  and 
75  men,  by  lieutenant  Spear,  of  the 
Dart;  and  of  three  otner  enemy's 
privateers,  of  on©  gun  each,  by  dif- 
ferent cruizers. 


(O*  Having  by  some  unaccountable 
accident  omitted,  in  our  Regis- 
ter for  1804<,  the  gallant  conckict 
of  sir  Nathaniel  Dance,  off  Pulo 
AyrOf  we  deem  it  but  justice  to 
him  and  the  heroes  who  were 
with  him,  to  insert  his  letter  at 
the  close  of  the  occurrences  for 
-the  present  year. 

BiUt  IntUa  Houscy  Aug.  8,  ISOf*. 
For  the  information  of  the  ho- 
nourable court,  I  beg  leave  ^o  ac- 
quaint you,  that  the  Earl  Cam- 
den was  dispatched  from  Canton  by 
the  sekct  committee  the  31st  of 
January  last ;  and  the  ships  noted 
in  the  margin  *  were  put  under  my 
orders^  as  senior  commander ;  also, 
the  Rolla  Botany  Bay  ship,  and 
the  country  ships,  as  per  margin  f , 
were  put  under  my  charge,  to  con- 
voy as  far  as  our  courses  lay  in  the 
same  direction.  I  was  also  ordered 
to  take  under  my  protection  a  Por- 
tuguese Europe  ship,  that  was  ly- 
ing in  Macao  Roads,  whose  super- 
cargo had  solicited  it  from  the  select 
committee. 

Our  passage  down  the  river  was 
tedious,  and  the  fleet  much  di- 
spersed ;  tlie  ships  being  under  the 
directions  of  their  several  Chinese 
pilots,  I  could  not  keep  them  col- 
lected as  I  wished. 


The  Ganges,  a  fast-cailing  brig, 
was  put  under  my  orders  by  tlie 
select  committee,  to  employ  in  any 
manner  that  might  tend  to  the  safe- 
ty or  convenience  of  the  fleet,  till 
we  had  passed  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca. I  was  then  to  dispatch  her 
to  Bengal. 

We  passed  Macao  Roads  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  February,  and  I 
conceive  the   Rolla  had  anchoi-ed 
so  near  Macao,  as  not  to-  see  the 
fleet  get    under  weigh  and  pass 
through ;  although  at  the  time  I 
had  no  idea  that  could  be  possible, 
especially  as  I  saw  the  Ocean  in 
shore  of  us  getting  under  weigH, 
buminc^  blue  lights,  and  firing  a 
gun  I  the  Portiiguese  ship,  I  sup* 
pose,  must  have  been  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  Rolla.    During  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  February  f  car- 
ried an  easy  sail,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  nove-to  for  above  two 
hours,  hoping  to  see  those  ships} 
but  there  was  no  appearance  of 
them,  nor  did  they  ever  join  the 
fleet.— On  the  14th  February,  at 
day  bre-^k,  we  saw  Pulo  Auro  bear- 
W.  S.  W.  and  at  eight  A.  M.  the 
Royal  George  made  tlie  signal  for 
seeing    four    strange   sail    in   the 
S.  W. :  I  made  the  signal  for  the 
four  ships  noted  in  the  margin  \  to 
go  down  and  examine  them  ;  and 
lieut.  Fowler,  of  the  royal  navy, 
lato  commander  of  the  Porpoise* 
and  passenger  with   me,    having 
hand.somely  ofi«red  to  go  in  the 
Ganges  brig,     and  inspect  theru 
neurly,  I  afterwards  sent  her  down 
likewise,  and  from  their  signals  I 
-perceived  It  was  an  enemy's  squ&j-  • 


•  Warlcy,  Alfred,  Roval  George,  Couvts,  Wexford,  Gangc«,  Exeter,  Earl  of 
Abergavenny,  Henry  Addington,  Bombay  Castle,  Cunvberland,  Hope,  DorsetsKire^ 
Warren  Hastinn,  Ocean. 

f  Lord  CattTcreagh,  Canron,  David  ScoU*  Minerva,  Ardasier»  Charlotte,  Friead- 
•kip,  Shaw  Kinaro<>,  Jabaungeer,  Gilwell,  Nepiune. 

\  Alfred,  Royal  George,  £nrbay  Castle,  Hope. 

(I  3)  dron 
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/^on  consisting^  of  a  line  of  battle  the  h^dznost  ships*  which  was  no| 

ship,  three  fripates,  and  a  brie.  returned  by  us  till  we  approached 

At  one  P.  M.  I  recalled  the  look-  iiim  nearer*    The   Royal  George 

out  ships  by  fci^nal}  and  iormed  bore  the  brunt  of  the  action,  and 

tbe  line  cf  batde  in  close  order.  got  a6  near  the  enemy  as  he  would 

As  seen  as  tbe  enemy  could  fetch  pennit  him ;  the  Ganges  and  Earl 
mpurvakcy  they  put  about;  we  Camden  opened  their  fire  as  soon 
kept  in  our  course  under  an  easy  as  the  guns  could  have  effect ;  but, 
saiL  At  near  si>nset,  they  were  before  any  other  ship  could  get 
close  up  with  our  rear^  and  I  was  into  action,  the  enemy  hauled  their 
in  momentary  expectation  of  an  at-  wind»  and  stood  away  to  the  eas:- 
tack  there,  ai^d  prepared  to  sup-  ward  under  all  the  sail  they  could 
port  them  i  but  at  the  close  of  day  set.  At  two  P.  M.  I  made  the 
we  perceived  them  haul  to  wind-  signal  for  a  general  chase,  and  we 
ward.  I  sent  lieut.  Fowler  in  the  pursued  them  till  four  P.  M.  when» 
.Gaaees  brig,  to  station  the  coun-  fearipg  a  longer  pursuit  would  car- 
fry  snips  on  our  lecrbow,  by  which  ry  us  too  far  from  the  mouth  of 
jpncans  we  were  between  them  and  the  Sttaits,  and  considering  the 
the  enemy  ;  and  having  done  so,  he  immense  property  at  siake,  I  made 
returneci  with  some  volunteers  from  the  signal  to  tack,  and  at  eight  P.  M, 
the  country  ships.  we  anchored  in  a  situation  to  proceed 

We  laid-to  ip  line  of  battle  all  for  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  in 

night,  our  men  at  their  quarters  ;  the  morning.  As  long  as  we  could 

at  day-break  of  the  15th,  we  saw  distinguish  the  enemy,  we  perceived 

che  enemy  about  three   miles  to  him  steering  to  the  Eastward  under 

windward,  lying- to ;  we  hoisted  our  a  press  ©f  sail.    Tbe  Royal  George^ 

colours,  offering  him  battle,  if  he  had  one  man  killed,  and  another 

ichose  to  come  down.  The  enemy's  wounded,  many  shot  in  her  hull* 

four  ships,  hoisted  French  colours,  and  more  in  her  sails }  but  few  shot 

the  line  of  batde  ship  carrying  a  touched  either  the  Camden  or  Gao* 

rear  admiral's  flag ;  the  brig  was  ges ;  and  the  Hre^  of  the  enemy 

under  Batavian  colours.  semed  to  be  ill  directed,  his  shot 

At  nine  A.  M.  finding  they  y^ould  '  either  falling  short,  or  passing  over 
not  come  down,  we  formed  the  us.  Capt.  Tim  ins  carried  the  Roy- 
order  oCsailing,  and  steered  our  al  George  into  action  in  the  most 
.  course  under  an  ensy  sail ;  the  ene-  gallant  manner.  In  justice  to  my 
my  tlicn  filled  their  sails,  and  edg^  brother  commanders,  I  must  state 
«d  towards  us,  that  every  ship  was  cleared  and 

At  one  P.  M.  finding  they  pro-  prepared  for  action ;  and,  as  I  had 

posed  to  attack,  and  endeavour  to  communication  with  almost  all  of 

cut  cfi^  onr  rear,  I  made  tbe  signal  them  during  the  two  days  we  were 

to  tiick  and  bear  dciKu  on  him,  and  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  I  found 

engage  in  succession,   the  Royal  them  unanimous  in  the  oetermined 

George  being  the  leading  ship,  the  resolution  to  defend  the  valuable 

Ganges  next,  and  tl;en  the  Earl  propertv  intruvted  to  their  charge 

Camden.   This  maneeuvre  was  cor-  to  the  last  'extremity,  with  a  full 

lectly  performed,  and  we  stood  to-  conviction  of  the  successful  event  of 

wards  him  under  a  press  of  saiL  their  exertions ;  and  this  spirit  was 

The  enemy  then  formed  In  a  very  fully  seconded  by  the  gallant  ar. 

close  line,  and  opened  their  fire  on  do'or  cf  all -our  office  and  ships* 

compai4ie9« 
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oompaiiies.  From  Malaceil  I.dis« 
jKUchedlieut,  Fowler*  in  the  .Gan- 
ges brig,  to  Pulo  Pining*  wi^  % 
packibt  from  the  select  conmutee  to 
the  captain  of  any  of  his  inajesty*^ 
shipsy  solicitinj?.  their  convoy  to  this 
Tery  valuable  fleet.  On  arrival  at 
Malacca  we  were  informed  that  the 
squadron  we  had  engaged  was  that 
of  admiral  Linois*  coiisistipg  of 
theMarenTO,  of  84igunf»  the  Belle 
Poule,  ana  SemiUante,  hee^.  £d* 

Sites,  a  cor^^tte  c£  28,  and  the 
atavtan  brig  William  .of  18  gans« 
—The  asth  February,  in  the 
Strails  of  Malacca  Ut.  40""  SCK  N. 
we  fell  in  with  his.  majesty's  hhips 
Albion  ami  Sceptpe.  I  way  j^ea 
in  a  very  poor  state  of  health  t  and 
Mr.  I^ancer.went  on  board  th^  Al- 
bion, and,  by  his  very  able  repre^ 
0eotaition«  to  ,)Hlpu  Ferrier  of-^he 
great  national  consequence  .of  the 
DCiou  coQipany-s  .ships,  he  wa&  in- 
duced to  take  charge  of  the  fleec — 
On  the  Sd! of  March  I  dispatched 


the  Gangf^  brig  wkha  letter  to  tlte 
njljht  hon.  the  governor  general, 
giving  an  account  of  our  action, 
tQ  be  conveyed  to  the  honoursible 
court.-:- We  arriveil  at  St.  Helena 
^e  9th  of  June,,  under  convoy  of 
his  majesty's  ship  Plantagenet  with 
the  additHA  of  ^  Carmarthen, 
capt.  Dobree,  and  five  whaltn^ 
At:comp^]l7i|g  this  i  send  a  chart 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Strains  of 
Malacca,  with  the  Mtuations  afxhfi 
fleet  on  the  14th  and  loth  February, 
which  willt  I  tnut,  convey  a  more 
distinct  idea  of  the  action  than  any 
written  description. 

I  an),  &c. 

N.  Davcs. 
Earl  Camden,  Aug.  6,  1804^ 

Names  of  the  whakrs. — WilKam 
Penning,  Brook  Watson,  Thomas, 
or  Young  Tom,  Betsey,  Eliza, 
suid  the  Blackhou^,£rom  the  Coast 
of  Guinea,  joined  us  at  sea* 


e  '     7U  LONDdM  GENERAL  BILL  of 

Ckkistininos  and  BxjKtALs  from  December  17,  1805,  /d  December  1^,  1S06. 

Increased  in  Burials  this  Year  3G3. 


Died  under  9  y^f«  '6405 

Becw«ea  Sand    5-2D1I9 

5  and  10    B^2 

10  and  220    635 


SO  and-SO -  19S9  [  00  and  70-  12C5 
aO  and  40 -1789  70  and  60  •  859 
40. and  ^-  1793  (  SO  »nd  90  •  414 
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BIRTHS  inihe  year  1806. 


•  * 


Jan,  4.  Lady  of  Capt.  Byng,.  R. 
Nlason* 

5.  Lady  of  Capt.  Halkett,  R.  N. 
a  daaghter..       ... 

19.  Countess  of  Banbury,  » 
^tanghter. 

21 .  Countess  of  ElgtB*  a  daugh- 
ter. 

2iu  Lady  of  iieui.  general  Mso* 
ningham,  a  daughter. 


/W.  2.  Countess  pf  Aylesford^  a 
daughter. 

S*  Lady  of  sir  Thomas  Which- 
C0te,  bart.  a  ton. 

-*-.  Lady  of  sir  William  Ram- 
say, bart.  a  son. 

-— •  Lady   Janet  Buchanan,    a 
daughter. 

9.  Lady  of -sir  Pleory  Oxendon, 
ban.  a  daughter,  ^ 

II.  Countess    of  Loudon    and 
MiMsai  a  daughter. 

(I  4)  Ih  Lady 
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^11.  LarfyDnTiboyne,ason.  •  27i  Honi  Mrs;*  PUinkct,  a  son. 

20.  Lady  Holland,  a  daughter.  28.  Hon.  Mrs.  H.  Blackwood, 

21v  Counties!;  of  MafnsHeld,  a  son.  t  daughter.        *      i 

— '.  Lady  O^^lby,' a  daughter.  Jvij*  2#  Hon*    Mrs.  Leighton, 

•    83.  •<}oiintcs»' of  Aboyne,  a  son.  a  son. 

25.  Lady  '  Mary  '  iStopfdrd,   a  9.  Hon.  Mrs.  £.  Rice,  a  daugh* 

ctau'ghter.             -  •  t«r. 

28.  H6n.  Mt^.  Erskhie,  a  daugli-  13^  Hon.  Mrs.  Erskine,  of  Car- 

ter.* '         "  dross,  a  son.                              •    - 

Marcb  16.  Lady  of  hoft.  general  15,  Hon.  -Mrs.  Paget,  a  son* 

St.  John,  a  daughter.  -*.X^ante^  of  Albemarle,  a 

V  !?•  Viscountess  Mahon,  a  son.  daughner. 

-    22.  Lkdy  G.  Drummond,  a  son.  24>.Hofi.Mrs.O]jphant  Murray, 

24.  Lady  Charlotte  Duhcombo,  a  daughter. 

a  son.  28.  Hon-  Mrs.  F.  Irby,  a  son. 

MriL  2.  Lady   of   sir    Christ.  jfu^.  2L  Lady  of  rt.  hon.  Mau- 

Willoughby,  bart*.  a  (daughter.    -  rice  Fitzgerald  a  son. 

4.  Lady  Harriet  Frampton,  a  .3.  Lady  of  hon:  brigadier-gene- 

daughter.  ral  Steward,  a  s(m.      c     - 

6.  Hon.  Mrs.  Berkeley,  a  son.  •— <  Hon.   lady  Cotton,    a  son 

8.  Hon.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Simpson,  a  and  heir.                      '  . 
daughter.  — -*  Lady  of  sir  John 'Kennaway, 

9.  Lady  of  sir  George  Prcscott,  bart*  a  daughter. 

bart.  a  daughter.  — ^.  Countess  Dalhousie,  an  heir; 

25.  Lady  Lovaine,  ji  son.  4.  Lady  Loraine,  a  son. 

— .  Lady     of     sir    Montague  6.  Lady  •«-^*<  Rtddell,  a  daugh* 

Cholmeley,  bart.  a  daughter.  ten 

May  2.  Lady  King;  a  daughter.  ^7.Xady  Macdonald  L^ckkart, 

10.*  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle,  a  son.  a  daughter. 

11.  Duchess     of    Beaufort,    a  22.  Lady     Henry    Fitzroy,    a 

daughter.  daughter. 

22.  Lady    Charlotte    Hope,    a  28.  Lady  Charlotte'  Howard,  a 

daughter.  son. 

22.  Lady  Orde,  a 'daughter.  .  -r-.  Viscountess Atcl|eson,anheir. 

28.  Lady  Boringdon,  a  son.  >  29..  Laldy  JBetiev-  two  sons. 

81.  Countess  Talbot,  a  son.  '    Sept.  5:^  Lad jr  Charlotte  Goold« 

June.  I ,  Lady  of  colonel  (iore  a  son.   '    •                •     ' 

Langton,  M.  P.  a  daughter.  11.  Hon.  Mrs.  Ramsay,  a  daugh- 

2-  Lady  of  rear  admiral  Sutton,  ter.             v  • 

a  daughter.  16.  Countess  of  Corke,  a  dangh- 


•  ♦ 


4.  Vicountess  Arbuthn#t>a  son.  ici*. 

(^.  Lady  Grandiam,  ft  daughter.  23.  LadyAmeliaKaye,adaugh<* 

9.  Lady    of    brigUdier-general  ter.                       ^  '  *    *  ' 

Monro,  a  daughter.  — .  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  a daugh% 

1 1 .  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Tarnour,  ter.  "     ^ 

a^ughter.  26.  Hon.     Mrs.    Montgomery 

17.  LadJ^  R.  L^ftus;  a  son.  Stev«^rt,a.son«  i  '. 

24.  Countess    of  Chicbesierr  a.  — •  Lady  Lambert,  a  son. 

daughter.                                 •'  - '^SbC  Lady  of  sir  WiUi^m  Paxton, 

26.  Countess  Cowper,»an  heit.^  a  son. 
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€ct»  h  Lady  of  sir  John  Duntze,  23.  Geo.  Frake  Evans,  iesq.  u> 

bait,  an  heir.                                 -  lady  Carbery. 

7.  Lady    of    brigadier-general  — ,  Clepient  Debbing,  esq.    to 
Nepeahy  a  son.  lady  Charlotte  Biulen 

9.  Lady.  Catharine  Graham,  a  ^0.  R.  C.  Graves,  esq.  to  the 
daughter.  hon.  C.  Twisleton. 

-^  Princess  of  Hesse,  a  prince.  Feb,  S.  Rev.  J.  Foster,  to  hon. 

42.  Lady  of  sir  James  Cxordon,  miss  St.  John. 

bart.  a  daughter.  7.  Sir  T.  G.  Cansiichael,  hart. 

14.  Lady  of  right  hon.  col.  W^d,  to  miss  Janet  Dundas. 

a  son.                               ^  March  1 1 .  Rear  admiral  Sotheby, 

15.  Lady  of  sir  Oswald  Mosley,  to  lady  Mary  Anne  Bourke. 
bart.   a  daughter.  26.  W.  Watkins,esq.  to  the  hon. 

15.  Lady  of  sir  Wm.  Blackett,  C.  Devereux. 

bart.  a  daughter.  .  >  27.  S.  Cassan,  esq.  to  lady  Lucy 

-    26.  Hon.  Mrs.  Laurence  Dun-  Hall.           <« 

das  a  son.  JlbtiJ  10.  Prince  Bariatinski,  to 

•    Nov.  4.  Ladyof  sir  Hungerford  the  non.  miss  Dutton. 

Hoskins,  bart.  a  daughter.  U.  Sir  S.  R.  Glynne,  bart.   to 

10.  Hon.  Mrs.   Ilcnry  Ryder,  hon.  Mary  Neville. 

a  son.  17*  CapU  Digby,  R.  N.  to  vis- 

24.  Lady  S.  M.  Stanley,  an  heir,  countess  Andover. 

— .  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  20.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  K.  B. 

a  daughter.  to  miss  Packenham. 

— •  Lady  Henry  Somerset,    a  ATajp  I.  Benjamin Linthome, esq. 

son.'  to  lady  Lester* 

Dec.  2.  Lady  of  sir  Robt.  Wi-  — .  Francis  Savage,  Esq.  to  lady 

gram,  bart.  a  son.  Harriet  Butler. 

3.  CountessofCloamell,  adaugh-  2.  Lord  Robt.  Seymour,  to  hon. 

ter.  miss  Chetwynd. 

8.  Lady  Mary  Murray,  a  daugh-  S,  Lord  Kinnaird,  to  lady  C.  O. 
ter.  Fitzgerald. 

9.  Lady  of  sir  F>an<gis  Burdett,  — -.  Willoughby  Cotton,  esq.  to 
bart.  a  daughter.  hon.  miss  Coventry. 

10.  Lady     Eliz.    Nontianj*   a  ,  17.  Hon.  William  Herbert,  to 
daughter.  hon.  L.. Allen. 

11.  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  Dundas,  — .  Hon.  and  rev.  Pierce  Butler, 
a  km.  to  miss  M.,  &  Vernon. 

20.  Lady  William  Beauderc,  a  19.  Hon.  Hugh  Percy,  to  miss 

daughter.  Manners  Sutton. 

28.  Lady  Forbes,  a  son.  Jum  10.  Osborne  Markham,  esq. 

*— •  Lady  Emily  Wellesley,    a  to  lady  Mary  Thynne. 

daughter.  11.  Lord  Rouo,    to    miss  A. 

_^___^..«^.____,......,_^  Greig. 

UTAnpiAi^TTQ  •   w          iQn«  ^^*  Viscount  Fitzharris,  to  hon. 

MARRIAGES  m  theyear  1806.  jj,iss  Dashwood. 

Jan,  IS..  Sir  Charles  Grave  Hud-  — .  Col.  Vanjsittart,  to  hon.  miss 

son,  bart.  to  miss  Holford.  Caroline  Eden. 

23.  WUliam  SloHTiei  esq.  to  lady  la  Sir  W.  P.  Call,  bart.  to  lady 

Gertrude  Howard.  Louisa  Forbes. 

26.  Andrew 
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26.  Andrew  Wed^erburn,  esq. 
tq  hon.  Louisa  Eden. 

July  2.  Hon.  col.  Bligh,  to  lady 
Sophia  Stewart. 

8.  Viscount  Milton,  to  hon.  miss 
Dundas. 

17.  Hon.  W.  H.  Hare,  to  miss 
Bough, 

22.  Hon.  Mr.  Bagot,    to  miss 

Pole. 

— .  Right  hon.  Nicholas  Vansit- 
tart,  to  hon.  Catherine  Eden. 

24.  Hon.  Henry  Brand,  to  miss 
Pyne  Crosbie. 

28.  Lord  Ossulstone,  to  made- 
znoiselle  de  Gramont. 

28.  Lord  Walpole,  to  Mrs.  Cham- 

berlayne. 

— .  Viscount  Monck,  to  lady 
Frances  French. 

31.  Lord  Elphinstone,  to  lady 
Carmichael. 

jiug.  L  Sir  Jaines  Montgomery, 
bart.  to  hdy  Elizabeth  Douglas. 

II.  Hon.  C.  A.  Pelham,  to  miss 
Simpson. 

17.  Lord  Foley,  to  lady  Cecilia 

Fitagerald. 

19.  John  Manners,  esq.  M.  P.  to 
(Jie  duchess  of  Roxburgh. 

Sepi.  1.  Hon.  capt.  Herbert,  to 
Xnisb  Head. 

4.  Hon.  Gilbert  EHiott,  to  miss 

Brydgne.    > 

9.  Lord  Marsham,  to  miss  Pitt. 

14.  William  Gosling,  esq.  to  hon. 
Charlotte  de  Grey.' 

.Or/.  3.  Sir  Henry  Carew,  bart. 
to  miss  Palk, 

26f  John  Allen,  esq.  to  lady 
Frances  Turnour. 

Nov.  18.     Sir   Walter  Brisco, 
bart.  to  miss  Lester. 
.  29.  Tlie  eldest  son  of  sir  Henry 
Hawley,  bart.  to  miss  Shaw. 

i}^<;,  1.  Earlof  Ancram,tolady 
Harriott  Montague, 

15.  Honrf  col.  JUumley,  to  mfss 
}A,  Tahourdin.  ' 

21.  Hon.  and  rev.  —  Bagot, 
Xo  lady  Harriet  Villiers. 


SO.  Sir  Thomas  Rdbeits,  bart. 
to  miss  Walton. 
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Oct.  5.  1805.    Charies  marquis 

Com^^Hs. 

Jan.S.  1806.  Lady  Vandeput. 

4.  Sir  William  Oglander,  bart. 

5.  Margrave  of  Anspach. 

'    12.'  Sir  Wolstan  Dixib,  bart. 
16.  Sir  John  Hales,  bart. 

21.  Peter  Perchard,  esq.  alder- 
man of  London.  - 

.  23.  Right  hbr^  Wra.  Pitt,  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  &c. 

80.  Thomas  Skinner,  Esq.  al- 
derman of  London. 

— •  Lord  Somers.    . 

Feb»  4.  Hon.  col.  Carleton. 

19.  Mrs.  Carter,  the  poetess  and 
Greek  translator. 

22.  James  Barryy  esq.  the  cele» 
braced  painter. 

26.  Admiral  sir  Andi-cw  Mi^ 
chell,  K.  B. 

— .  Hon.  miss  Orde  Pawlett. 

— .  Viscount  Pery. 

March  Af,  Sir  Lionel  Copley,  bart. 

6.  Dowager  couq^ess  of  Brad- 
ford. 

— .  Lady  Georgiana  Angusta 
Eliot. 

19.  Sir  JohnTalbotDiUdn,  bart. 

22.  Marquis  of  Ely. 

SO.  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

31.  Earl  Macartney, 

April  1.  Prince  Fred«rick  of 
Prussia. 

9.  Sir  James  Chatterton,  bart. 

-^.  Hisf  serene  highness  th* 
Stadtholder. 

X7»  Earl  of  Lanesboro^gh. 

19.  Mr.  John   Russell,  painter 
in  crayon^  to  his  majesty. 
.    May  3.  Sir  RichardFoi^»  kaight, 
the  Bpw-street  magistrate. 

8.  Ann  Yearsley,  the  poetical 

milk-maid  of  BHj^L    * 

19.  Lord 
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19.  L6rd  Monson. 

21.  Princess  of  Asturias. 

23.  Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  bart. 

24.  Duke  of  Argyle. 
3a  rion.  Mrs.  Paget. 

June   4>,     Sir    Charles    DaverSy 
bart. 
7*  Bishop  of  Limerick. . 

14.  Sir  Wilfred  Lawsou,  bart. 

15.  Lady  Charlotte  Browne. 
21.  Lord  Sondes. 

— .  Prince  Francis  Xavier^  of 
Poland. 

July  2   Hon.  Mary  Leigh. 

5.  Hon.  Arthur  Dillon,  brother 
of  Henry,  the  eleventh  viscount 
Dillon  ot  Irelan J,  archbishop  and 
duke  of  Narbonne. 

8,  Sir  Charles  Playters,  hart. 

15.  Lady  Mary  Duncan. 

17.  Sir  Kichyd  Sullivan,  hart, 

21.  Sir  John  Musgrave,  bart. 

30    Earl  of  Landaff. 

Aug.  3.  Lady  of  sir  M.  W.  Rid- 
ley,  bart. 

7.  Hon.  Mrs.  Fred.  Irby. 

12.  Dowager  lady  Dacre» 

17.  Countess  of  Mount  £dg- 
cumbe. 

23.  H3n.  W.  H.  Bouverie. 

28.  General  Campbell. 

29.  Lady  Frances  Hay. 

5^/.  8.  Mr,  Patrick  O'Brian,  the 
well  known  Irish  giant. 

11.  Rev.  John  Brand,  secretary 
iof  the  antiquarian  society. 

12.  Lord  Thurlow. 

13.  Right  hon.  Charles  James 
Fox,  secretary  of  state,  &c. 

20.  The  hereditary  prince  of 
Brunswick, 

SO.  Earl  of  Clermont. 

Oct.  2.  Hon.  miss  Cholmon- 
d^ley. 

4.  Samu3l  Horsley,  LL.  D.  bi^ 
diop  of  St,  Asaph. 

5.  I-iady  Buckworth  Heron. 
9.  Hon.  Mrs.  Hunter. 

16.  Countess  of  Keumare. 
J9,  Lady  Afntlia  Oamon. 


24.  Lady  Alva. 

28.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  au- 
thor of  sonnets  and  other  celebrat- 
ed works. 

l^ov,  1.  Baromess  dowager  San-* 
dys. 

5.  Lord  Ponsonby. 

6.  Lady  of  sir  John  Dantze, 
bart. 

10.  His  serene  highness  the  duko* 
of  Brunswickl 

13.  Earl  of  Galloway. 

18.  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  bart. 

2i.  Lady  Muncaster. 

24.  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  bart. 

25.  Admiral  sir  Richard  King, 
bart. 

26.  Rev.  sir  Richard  Cope,  bart. 
Dec,  7.   Right  hon.  sir  Charleft 

Morgan,  bart.  military  judge  ad« 
yocate  general. 

— .  Hon.  George  Lyon  Bow^ 

9.  Duke  of  SaxeCobourg. 

20.  Princess  WilheliAina  ©f  Nai* 
sau  Dietz. 

26,  Lady  Arabella  Rawdon. 


PROMOTIONS  in  the  year  1806. 

Dcmming'Street,  Jan,  21.  Tho<* 
mas  Hislop,  esq.  brigadier-general 
of  his  majesty's  forces  serving  in 
the  leeward  and  windward  Charib- 
bee  islands,  appointed  govemof 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad. 

Dublin  Castky  Jan,  24.  Rev.  Johi| 
Kearney,  D.  D.  provost  of  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  jiromored  to  the 
bishopric  k  of  Ossory,  'oice  Hamil- 
ton, dec— Rev.  George  iiall,  D.  D'. 
to  be  provost  of  Trinity  coUegei 
Dublin,  vice  Kearney. 

Djivning'^'Sireetj  Jan.  25.  Hon* 
Lyndsay  Burrell,  appointed  his 
majesty's  secretary  of  legation  at 
the  court  of  Dresden. 

IVhitehall,  Jan,  28.  Rev.  Hligh 
Cbolmondeiey^  M.  A.  td  be  dean 

of 
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of  the  cathedral  church  of  Chester,    Erskine,  of  Restormel  casde,  co. 

^ire  Cotton,  dec.  Cornwall. 

IVbhehail^  Jan.  29,  Right  hon.  Qtuen's  ^palace^  Fth.  ?.  Right 
William  earl  of  Northesk,  rear-  hon.  Gkorge  viscount  Morpeth ; 
admiral  of  the  red,  and  sir  Richard  right  hon.  John  Town&hend,  corn- 
John  Stracli  an,  bart.  rear-admiral  monly  called  lord  John  Townshend; 
of  the  bluc^  created  knights  of  the  right  hon.  Thomas  lord  Erskine  ; 
Bath«-«ThomasMastermanHard7,  and  right  hon»  Richard  Bnnsley 
esq.  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  Sheridan;  sworn  of  his  majesty's 
created  a  baronet  of  the  United  most  honourable  privy  council.— 
Kingdom.  Right  hon.  Thomas  lord  Erskine^ 

Downing'-siriet,  Feb.   1.    Henry  sworn  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great 

Bentinck,  esq.    to  be    lieutenant-  Britain,   vice  lord   Eldon.— -Right 

governor  of  the  settlements  of  De-  hon.  Charles- James  Fox,  sworfi  one 

merara  and  Essequibo.  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries 

Downing  sirati  Fib.  4.  Sir  Henry  of  state,  %^ice  lord  Mulgrave. 

Russell,  knt.to  be  chief  justice,  and  CarJum-bou$t%  Feb.  J.     William 

sir  William  Burroughs,  bart,  to  be  Adam,  esq.  one  of  his  majesty's 

one  of  the  puisne  judges,  of  the  suo  counsel,    and  attorney-general  to 

preme  court  of  judicature  at  Fort  the  prince   of  Wales,    appointed 

William,  in  Bengal. .                  .  chancellor  and  keeper  of  his  royjd 

Qtuens^jbalai-et  Feb.  5.  Heiu7  hi^hness's  great  seal,  vice  lord  £r» 
viscount  oidmouth,  sworn  keeper  skine ;  and  William  Garrchv,  esq. 
of  the  privy  seal,  vice  earl  of  West-  one  of  his  majesty's  counsel,  td  be 
^moreland. — Right  hon*  Francis  earl  his  royal  highness's  attomey-gene-i 
of  Moira  ;  right  hon.  Richard  ral,  vice  Adam. 
Chandos  earl  Temple  ;  right  hon.  Dublin -casth^  Feb.  J.  Arthur 
Henry  Petty,  commonly  called  viscount  Gosferd,  creat^  earl  Gos* 
lord  Henry  Petty,  chancellor  and  ford,  of  Market-hill,  co.  Armagh  ; 
under-treasurer  of  his  majesty's  ex«  Laurence  Parsons  Harman,  vis- 
chequer  ;  right  hon.  Charles  Grey ;  count  Oxmantown,  earl  of  Ross, 
and  right  hon.  Charles-James  Fox  ;  with  renzainder  to  his  nephew*  the 
sworn  of  his  majesty's  most  honour-  right  hoQ.  >ir  Laurence  Parsons, 
able  privy  council. — Right  hon.  bart. ;  Charles  viscount  Somerton^ 
George-John  earl  Spencer,  K.  G.  arqhbishop  of  Dublin,  earl  of  Nor- 
and  right  hon.  William  Windham,  manton,  go.  Kilkenny ;  and  Charles, 
sworn  two  of  his  majesty's  princi-  William  viscount  Charieville,  earl 
pal  secretaries  of  state,  vice  lords  of  Charleville,  of  Charkville  forest, 
rlawkesbury  and  Castlereagh. —  King's  County. — Peter-Isaac  Thel- 
Right  hon.  William  lord  Auckland  lusson,  esq.  created  baron, Rendle- 
(and,  in  his  absence,  the  right  hon.  sham,  of  Rendlesham. 
Richard  Chandos  carl  Temple),  ap-  JVbiteball^  Feb.  %.  Gen.  Francis' 
pointed  president  of  the  committee  earl  of  Motra,  appointed  master- 
of  council  appointed  for  the  con*  general  of  his  majesty's  ordnance 
sideratio^  of  all  matters  relat-  of  the  united  kingdom,  vice  earl  of 
ing  to  trade  and  foreign  plan-  Chatham. — Ri^ht  hon.  general  Ri- 
tatiQps,  vice  duke  of  Montrose  and  chard  Fitzpatnck,  to  be  his  majes-^ 
Mr.  Rose.                                       ;  ty's  secretary  at  war,  vice  Mc  W. 

H^cbaliy  Feb.  J.     Right  hon.  Dundas. 

Thomas  Erskine,    created   baroa  Jf^l>itehallj  Feb.W,    Right  hon. 

1  .                William 
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WiUtam  Wyndham  baron  Gren- 
villc,  vUe  Mr.   Pitt  ;    ri^ht  hon« 
Henry  Petty,  commonly  called  lord 
Henry  Petty,  vice  lord  Louvaine ; 
John-Charles   Spencer,  esa.  com- 
monly called   viscount  Althorpe, 
vice   lord   Fitzharris ;    right  hon. 
William  Wickham,  vice  ^&.  Long; 
and    Jot^Ti  Courtenay,    esq.     vice 
marquis  of  Blandford ;  to  be  com- 
missioners for  executing  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  exche* 
quer« — Right    hon.  Heriry  Petty, 
commonly  called  lord  Henry  Petty, 
appointed  chancellor   ana  under- 
treasurer  of  his  majesty's  exche- 
quer, vice  Mr.  Pitt. — Right  hon. 
Charles  Grey,  vice  lord  fiarham  ; 
sir  Philip  Stephens,  bart.  vice  ad- 
miral Gambler ;  Jn.  Markham,  esq. 
rear-admiral  of  the  white,  vice  sir 
Philip  Stephens^    sir  Charles  Mo- 
rice  role,  bart.  admiral  of  the  blue, 
vice  admiral   P.itten  ;    sir   Harry 
Neale,  bart.,   vice  sir  £.  Nepean; 
William  Russell,  esq.   commonly 
called  lord  William  Russell,  vice 
Mr.  Dickenson,  jun«  ;    and  right 
hon.  Wm.  lord  Kensington,  of  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom  called 
Ireland,  vice  lord   Garlics;  to  be 
bis  majesty's  commissioners  for  ex- 
ecuting the  office  of  high  admiral 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  domi- 
nions, islands,  and  territories  there- 
unto belonging. — Right  hon.  Gil- 
bert baron  Minto,  vice  lord  Castle- 
reaeh  ;   right  hon.   George  John 
earl    Spencer,    K.  G.    vice  lord 
Hawkesbury  ;  right  hon.  William 
Windham,    vice   lord  Mulgrave  ; 
right  hon.  Charles-James  Fox,  vice 
>fr.  Pitt  ;     right   hon.    William 
Wyndham  baron  Grenville,    vice 
lord  Glenbenrie ;  right  hon.  Henry 
Petty,  commonly  called  lord  Hen- 
ry Petty,  vicf  Mr.  Wallace  ;  right 
hon.  George  Howard,  commonly 
called  viscount  Morpeth,  vice  lord 


Dunlo ;  right  hon.  John  Hiley  Ad- 
dington ;  and  right  hon.  John  Sul- 
livan ;  to  be  his  majesty's  commis- 
sioners for  the  management  of  the 
a£Fairs  of  India. — Right  hon.  Hen- 
ry earl  of  Caernarvon,  appointed 
master  of  the  horse  to  his  majesty^ 
vice  the  marquis  of  Hertford. 

Downing'Streety  Feb,  11.  James 
Green,  esq.  to  be  his  majesty's 
consul-general  in  all  the  dominions 
of  the  emperor  of  Morocco. 

St.  James's,  Feb.  12.  Arthur  Pig- 
gotr,  esq.   his  majesty's  attorney- 

feneral,  vice  Mr.  Percival,  and 
amuel  Romilly,  esq.  his  msyes- 
ty's  solicitor-general,  vice  sir  Vicary 
Gibbs,  knighted. 

Queen* s^palace^  Feb,  1  '2.  His  grace 
/ohn  duke  of  Bedford,  right  hoiu 
Henry  earl  of  Caernarvon,  right 
hon.  John-Joshua  ekrl  of  Carysfort, 
right  hon.  Charles-Augustus  lord 
Ossulston,  right  hon.  St.  Andrew 
lord  St.  John,  of  Bletsoe,  and  ri^ht 
hon.  William  Elliott,  sworn  of  iiis 
majesty's  ipost  honourable   privy 
council. — John  duke  of  Bectfbrd, 
declared  lieutenant-general  and  ge- 
neral governor  of  Ireland,  vrr^earl 
of  Hardwickp. — Right  hon.   Ed- 
ward earl  of  Derby,  sworn  chan^ 
cellor  of  the  duchy  and  county-pa- 
latine of  Lancaster,  vice  lord  Har- 
rowby. — Right  hon.  Francis  earl 
of  Moira,   sworn  constable  of  his 
majesty*^  tower  of  London,  and 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  tower  ham- 
lets, vice  marquis  Cornwallis,  dec; 
IVhitehalU  Feb.  15.    Right  hon. 
Richard    Brinsley    Sheridan,    ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  his  majesiv's 
navy,    v/rr  Mr.   Canning.  —  Jolnn 
Calcraft,  esq.  to  be  clerk  of  the 
ordnance  of  the  united  kingdoms- 
Right  hon.  Robert  earl  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, and  right  hon.  John- 
Joshua  earl  of  Carysfori,  K.  P.  to 
be  postmaster-general,  vice  duke  of 
Montrose  and  lord  C.  Spencex.— 

Right 
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Right  hon.  Richard  Chandos  erf    ^  ^  smreyor-gcnenil  of  his  ma^ 
Temple,    and    right    hon.   John    jcstj's  woods»  parks,  forests^   and 
Townshend,  commonly  called  lord    chaces,  vif^  lord  Glenbervie. 
John  Townshend,  to  be  paymaster-        Queen* s  fdlace^  Feb.  J  9.   \ViIKam 
general    of    his  majesty's  forces,    Weutworth   carl  Fitzvilllam,    de- 
wee  Mr.  Rose  and  lord  C  Somer-    clared  lord  president  of  his  majes- 
set. — Right,  hon.  Charles  Spencer,    ty's  most  honourable  privy  council, 
commonlycalled  lord  Charles  Spen-    viee  earl  Camden. — ^Thomas  Ste- 
cer,  to  be  master  and  worker  of  the    vens,  esq.  of  Kmnerton,  to  be  she 
mint,  vice  earl  Bathurst. — Alexan-    riff  of  the  county  of  Radnor,  vice 
der  Davison,  esq.  to  be  treasurer  of    John  Whitafcer,  esq.  of  Cascob. 
the  ordnances  of  the  united  king-         Whiteball^  Feb,  19.    Right  hon. 
dom.-^Thomas  Anson,  esq.  creat-    William-Charles  earl  of  Albemarle, 
ed  baron  Soberton,  of  Soberton,    appointed  master  of  his  majesty's 
CO.    Southampton,    and    viscount    buck-hounds,  vice  earl    of  Sand* 
Anson,  of  Shugborough  and  Or-    wich. — Right   hon.    St.    Andrew 
grave,  co.  Stafford. — John  Dennis,    lord  St.  John,  appointed  captain  of 
marquis  of  Sligo,   K«  P.    created    his  majesty's  band  of  pensioners^ 
baron  Monteagk,  of  Wescoort,  co.    vice  viscount  Falmouth. 
Mayo.— Right  hon.  Hugh  earl  of        WhitebaL,  Feb.  25.  Charles  Hast- 
Ei^linton,  created  baron  A  rdrossan,    ings,  esq.  of  WlUesky-hall,  co.  of 
of  Ardrossan,co.Ayr. — Right  hon.    Leicester,  licut.-genend  of  his  ma* 
James  earl  of  Lauderdale,  created    iesty's  forces  ;  Montague  Cholme- 
baron  Lauderdale,  of  Tliirlestane,    ley,  esq.  of  Easton,  co.  Lincoln  % 
CO.  c>f  Berwick. — Righthon.  George    Thomas  Sutton,  esq.  of  Molesey, 
earl  of  Granard,created  baron  Gra-    co.  Surrey;  and  Byscbe  SbeUey,  . 
nard,    of   castle   Donlngton,    co.    esq.   of  Castle   Goring,    Sussex^ 
Leicester. — John  Crewe,  esq.  creat-    created  baronetSb 
ed  baxon  Cre^ve,  of  Crewe,  co.  of      ^  Dofumg'Street^  March  1.   Fran-* 
Chester.  — William   Lygon,   esq.    cis  Gore,  e^.  appointed  lieutenant- 
created     baron     Beauchamp,  ^  of   governor  of  the  province  of  Upper 
Powyke,  co.  of  Worcester. — Right    Canada ;  and  John  Hodgson,  esq^ 
hon.  and    rev.  William    Nelson,    brigadier-general  of  his  majesty's 
D.  D.  baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,    forces,  governor  of  the  Bermuda  or 
and  of  Hilborough,  co.  of  Nor*    Somers  islands, 
folk,   viscount    ^lcrton    and   earl        Queen* t-falgce^  Mmtth  5.    Right 
Nelson  of  Trafalgar  and  of  Mer-    hon.  George  Ponsonby,  sworn  of 
ton,  CO.  Surrey,  and  his  issue,  per-    his  majesty's  most  honorable  privy 
nritted  and  authorised  to  bear  the    council. — ^William  Wentworth  eari 
honourable  augmentations  to  their     Fitzwilliam,  sworn  custos  rotulo- 
anmorial  ensigns  which  were  grant-    rum  of  the  soke  of  Peterborough. — 
ed   to    his  brother,  Horatio    late    Thomas  Jones,  esq.   of  Dolgelly, 
viscount  and  baron  Nelson,  with    to  be  sheriff  of  the  county  or  Me-^ 
the  crest,  motto,  supporters,  &c.         rioneth,  vice  Hugh  Jones,  sen.  esq. 

Whitehulh  Feb.  18.  John  M'Ma-    of  Dolgelly. 
hon,  esq.  appointed  keeper  of  the         Wbltehtfll^  March  8.   Right  hon* 
stores,  ordnance,  and  ammunition     Nathaniel  Bond,  appointed  advo-/ 
of  war,  of  the  united  kingdom. —    cate-general   or  judge-marshal  of 
Riirht  hon.  Robert  Spencer,  com-    his  majesty's  forces,  v/^«  right  hon^ 
moiily  called  lord  Robert  SpenCer^    sir  Charles  Morgan^  bart.  resign^ 

ed^ 
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cd.— -Charles  Hay^  esq.  to  be  a  lord 
of  session  in  Scotland^  vice  David 
Smyth,  esq.  dec— Hon.  Henry 
£rskine»  advocate,  to  be  hi$  majes- 
ty's advocate  in  Scotland. — John 
Clerk,  esq.  advocate,  to  be  his  ma- 
jesty's solicitor  in  Scotland. — Right 
hen.  William  Brabazon  Ponsonby, 
created  baron  Ponsonby,  of  Imo- 
killy,  CO. ,  Cork. — Sir  Francis  Mil- 
roan,  bart.  appointed  physician  in 
ordinary  to  nis  majesty,  vue  Dr. 
Thomas  Gisborne,  dec. 

Queen* A'falacCf  March  12*  Right 
hon.  sir  John  Newport,  bart.  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland, 
tworn  of  his  majesty's  most  honour- 
able privy  council. 

WbitebaUj  March  15.  George 
Spencer,  esq.  commonly  called 
tnarquis  of  Blandford,  summoned 
to  the  house  of  peers,  by  the  style 
and.  title  of  baron  Spencer,  of 
Wormleighton,  co.  Warwick. 

Dublin-castU,  March  25.  Right 
hon.  George  Ponsonby,  appointed 
chancellor  and  keeper  of  Uie  great 
seal  of  Ireland.— .AfariTiJ  28.  Right 
hon.  William  Elliott,  appointed 
by  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
his  chief  secretary. 

JVar^Jicef  March  29.  Lieutenant 
gen.  John  Jord  Hutchinson,  K.  B. 
appointed  governor  of  London- 
derry and  Culmore,  in  Ireland, 
vice  Hale,  dec. 

WhitehaJh  ^pril  1 .  Right  hon. 
Charles  viscount  Newark,  created 
eaii  of  Manvers.  —  Right  hon. 
Horatio  baron  Walpole,  created 
earl  of  Orford,  co.  Suffolk. — 
Right  hon.  Charles  lord  Grey,  of 
Howick,  K.  B.  and  general  of  his 
majesty's  forces^  created  viscount 
Howick,  CO.  Noithumberland,  and 
earl  Grey.— Joseph  Scott,  esq.  of 
Great  Barr,  co.  Stafford  ;  Alex- 
ander Macdonald  Lockhart,  esq. 
of  Lee  and  Cainwath  ;  John  Mor- 
ris, esq.    of  ^Clasempnty  co.   Gla- 


morgan 5  Alerander  Ramsay,  esq. 
of  Balmain,  Co.  Kincardine ;  and 
John  Lubboc  k,  esq.  of  Lamas,  co% 
Norfolk,  created  baronets. 

Dublin  Gas  tie  J  jlpril  *^\.  Right 
hon.  Richard  Heiy,  earl  of  Dt>- 
noughm^)re,  and  the  right  hon. 
Henry  "Fitzgerald,,  commonly  call- 
ed lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  ap- 
pointed postmasters -general  in  Ire- 
land. 

Carlton -house,  Jpril  22.  The 
marquis  of  Bute,  the  earl  of  Cas- 
silis,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  the 
earl  o  F  Breadalbane,  and  the  earl 
of  Muiraj  William  Adam,  esq. 
counsellor  for  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall ;  Adam  Gillies,  esq  advocate 
for  the  principality  of  Scotland ; 
and  D.  v^athcart,  esq.  solicitor  for 
the  principality  of  Scotlmd  ;  ap* 
pointed  (by  the  prince  of  Wales) 
state  counsellors  ior  tlie  principa- 
lity of  Scotland. 

Carlton  hoi'iset  May  1.  The  carl 
of  Stair,  api  pointed  (by  the  prince 
of  Wales)  c  ne  of  his  state  coun- 
sellors for  the  principality  of 
Scotland. 

Queen's  pah' ce^  May  7.  Right 
hon.  Ricliard  Hely,  earl  of  Do- 
noughmore,  S7  'otn  of  his  majes- 
ty's most  hon.  ^Tivy  council. 

St,  Jama's,  May  21.  Charles 
Mortac:u  Ormsb  v,  esq.  knighted. 

Dublin  castle,  xMay  30.  Corne- 
lius baron  Lismo.re,  created  vis- 
count Lismore,  or  Shalibally,  co. 
Tippcrary  ;  and  ilobert-Edward 
baron  Erris,  createo'  viscount  Lor*^ 
ton,  of  Boylc,  CO.  Hoscommon. 

WaT'oJuce^  May  .SI.  His  royal 
highness  William-Fi  ederick  duke 
of  Gloucester,  K.  Cr.  from  the 
6th  foot,  to  be  coloi  lel  of  the  Sd 
regiment  of  foot-guan  Is,  nnce  the 
duke  of  Argyll,  A^c:, 

Queen' S'paldce,  June  >!.  Busick 
Harwood,  esq.  M.  D.  of  Emanuel 
college^  Cimi bridge,  pi\  )fessor  of 
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anatomy  in  that  University,  and 
of  medicine  in  Downing-college, 
knighted. 

Queen* s  faiactf  June  18.  Right 
hon.  Alexander  marquis  of  Dou- 
gbu  and  Clydesdale,  swcsrn  of  his 
Ihajestf's  most  honourable  privy 
council. 

WbitehaU,  July  1.  John  Philpot 
Curnuii  esq.  one  of  his  majesty's 
counsel  at  lay^  in  Ireland,  appoint* 
ed  keeper  or  master  of  the  rollh  and 
records  of  the  court  of  chancery 
in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
called  Ireland. 

Queen* s^palace^  July  2.  Dupreeirl 
of  Caledon,  sworn  governor  and 
commander  in  chief  in  and  over  the 
settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  South  Africa,  with  its 
territories  and  dependencies. 

Duhlm-^asUe^  July  7.  Rev.  Charles 
Warburton,  D.  D.  deajti  of  Clon- 
macnoise,  promoted  to  the  biahop- 
rick  of  Limerick,  with  the  united 
bishoprick  of  Ardfert  and  Agha- 
dpe,  vtct  Bernard,  dec. — Wm.  Flet- 
cher, esq.  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  Dublin,  vice  Johnsoui  re* 
signed. 

Dublvf^astle,  Ju2y  8.  Henry 
Fitzgerald,  esq.  (ccrmmonly  called 
lord  Henry  Fitzgerrald),  sworn  of 
his  majestjr^s  most  honourable  privy 
council  in  Ireland. 

Su  Janus' s,  July  I*.  Henry  Nor- 
ton Wilhs,  esq,  appointed  comp- 
troller and  payfnaster  to  tlie  esta- 
blishment of  her  R.  H.  the  princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales. 

Urhitehatt,  jBily  15.  Riekt  hon. 
Thomas  Grenville  vice  lord  Minto, 
and  the  right  hon.  John- Joshua 
earl  of  Cary/ifort,  K.  P.  appointed 
and  added  to  his  majesty's  commis- 
sionert  for  tjje  manag^nent  of  the 
affairs  of  lodia. 

Que^Upnlaccy  Jul]  21.  Right 
bom  Jam«8  earl  of  X<auderdale, 


sworn  of  his  majesty's  mosthon0ur« 
able  privy  council. 

Dowmng'Strect,  July  21.  Hon. 
David  Erskine,  appointed  his  ma- 
jesty's envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  -  plenipotentiary  to  the 
•United  States  of  America. — Gen. 
the  hon.  Henrv- Edward  Fox,  to  be 
commander  ot  his  majesty's  forces 
in  the  Mediterranean. — ^Major-gen« 
the  hon.  Henry -George  Grey, 
to  be  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  commander  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces  there. 

IVhitehaUt  July  29.  Sir  Rupert 
George,  knt.  Ambrose  Serle,  James 
Bo.wen,  John  Douglas,  esqr9.  John 
Harness,  M.  D.  and  George^Hemy 
Toury,  esq.  appointed  commission- 
ers ior  conducting  the  transport 
service,  for  the  cure  of  sick  and 
wounded  seamen,  and  for  the  care 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

DTwnmg'Streett  Aug,  1.  Appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Wm.  Lsigemann  to 
be  agent  and  consul  at  London  for 
his  serene  highness  the  duke  of 
Sleswick-Holstein-Oldenburg,  ap- 
proved by  his  majesty. 

DubUn-casile^  Aug.  9..  Rjjght  hon. 
Henry  Grattanr  sworn  ot  his  roa^ 
jesty's  most  honourable  privy  coun- 
cil of  Ireland. 

Whiiehall^  Aug.  2.  Right  hon. 
William  earl  of  Northcsk,  K.  B- 
and  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices on  various  important  occa- 
sions, and  particulairly  in  the  g]o> 
rious  and  decisive  victory  off  Cape 
Trafalgar,  permitted  by  his  majes- 
ty to  bear  certain  honouraUe  aug- 
mentations to  his  armorial  en&i^s. 

Downing'Streetf  A^g.  20.  Right 
hon.  Hemy- Richard  lord  Holland* 
and  right  hon.  William  lord  Auck- 
land, appointed  joint  commission- 
ers ai^d  plenipotentiaries  for  arrang- 
ingjacad  finally  settling  the  seveial 
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matten  m-  discassion  between  'his 
majesty's  gofieminent  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States, 
with  James  Monroe  and  William 
Pinckney,  esqrs.  the  commissioners 
appointed  for  similar  purposes  on 
the  part  of  tlie  said  United  States ; 
and  the  hon.  William- Frederick- 
Elliott  £den»  and  John  Allen«  esq. 
to  be  secretary  and  assistant-secre- 
tary to  the  said  commission. 

Quest's  •  palace,  Auj,  7.  Right 
hon.  Henry-Richard  lord  Holland, 
sworn  of  his  majesty's  most  hon. 
privy  council. 

Sf,  Jame^sy  Aug\  30l  Nathan- 
Egerton  Garrick»  esq.  dppointtd 
lieutenant  of  the  ycomep  of  the 
guard,  vUe  Philip  John  Ducarel} 
esq.  resigned.— Philip  Lake  God- 
sal,  <esq.  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  hon. 
band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  *olce 
Roger-Elliot  Roberts,  resigned. 
*  WhitehalU  Sept.  1 3.  Major-general 
sir  John  Stuart,  knight^  created  a 
knight  of  the  Bath.— -Robert  An- 
struther,  esq.  appointed  conjiinct- 
clerk  to  the  bills  in  the  office  of  his 
majesty's  registers  and  rolls  in  Scot- 
land, mice  sir  Robert  Anstruther) 
bsut.  dec. 

Qtuens'paUuey  Sept,  17.  Stephen 
Sharp,  esq.  his  majesty's  consul* 
general  in  Russia,  knighted. 

fFhkebaii,  Sfpt.  23b  Major-ge- 
neral  sir  John  Stuart,  K.  fi.  per- 
mitted to  accept  the  title  of  count 
of  Maida,  in  Calabria,  conferred 
upon  him  by  Ferdinand  the  Fourth, 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

QueeA*  s^palaee,  Sept.  24.  Right 
hon.  Charles  Grey,  commonly 
called  lord  vi^:ount  Howick,  ap^- 
pointed  one  of  his  majesty's  princi- 
pal secretaries  of  state,  vice  Mr. 
TFox,  dec.  (  and  sworn  of  his  majes- 
ty's most  honourable  privy  council* 

fVbitchalh  Seff.9^.  Right  •)k>n« 
Thomas  Grenville,  appointe4^flrst 
lord  commissioner  of  th«  admiralty » 
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vfce  right  honourable  lord  viscount 
Howick.  ,       ^  V 

VfOsltehalh  %i>t.  30.  Right  hon. 
George  Tiemey,  appFointed  first 
commissioner  for  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  India,  vies  right 
hon.  Thomas  Grei^le.  * 

iybiiehaU^^Oct.6,  The  right  honw 
Charlotte  baroness  de  Ros,  wife  of* 
the  right  hon.  Henrf  Jfitzgerald/ 
commonly  called  lord  Henf  y  Ktz- 
gerald,  and  her  issue,  authorized, 
out  of  respect  to  the  antient  family 
in  which  uie  said  barony  originated, 
to  assume  th*  surname  of  De  Ros, 
ia  addition  to  that  of  Fitzgerald, 
Snd^  bear  the  arms  of  De  Ros,  in 
addition  to  their  patertial  arms  re- 
spectively. 

Wbitgball,  Oft.  8.  Henty  viscoUnt ' 
Sidmouth,  declared  lord  president 
of  his  majesty's  most  honourable 
privy  council,  vke  earl  Camden^ 
resigned. 

WbitebalU  Oct.  10*  Wrt.  Mack- 
worth  .Praed,  serjeant  at  law,  lAx 
Charles- William-kouse  Boughton^ 
bart.  ]francis-Percival  £Hot,  R,iw 
chard  DaWkind,  Charles  Moore, 
John  Sargenti  John  Anstey,  John 
Whishaw,  Philip  Deare,  and  Lewis 
Jenkins,  esqrs.*  appointed  com  mis-- 
sioners  for  auditing  the  public  ac^ 
counts. 

Wbitehatt,  Oct.  Ih  Horatio NeU 
son  Thompson,  an  infant,  aatho-> 
rized  to  assume  and  use  the  sur<« 
name  of  Nelson  orily,  in^omplfanpe 
with  an  injunction  contained  in  a 
codicil  annexed  to  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  the  late  lord  viscount 
Nelson. 

Carltm-^bousii  Oct,  II.  Gilbert 
Blane,  of  Cleveland-row,  M.  D. 
Fi  R.  S»  appointed  (by  theprmce  of' 
Wales)  one  of  his  physicians  in  or^ 
drnary,  'VicB  Dr*  Turton,  dec. ;  and 
William  Fraser*  of  Lower  Gros* 
venor-street,  M.  D.  and  William 
Saunders,  of  Russell-square,  M*D* 

(K)  to 
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to  bf^  his  roy^Ihighness'&  physicians  Alexander  Hamilton  (commonly 

extraordinary.  called   marquis  of   Douglas  and 

St.  Jmm4is's,  Oct  14,  £dward  Clydefidale),  son  moned  to  the 
Diwson,  esq.  appointed  standard-  house  of  peers,  by  tlie  style  and 
bearer  to  his  majesty's  honourable  title  of  the  barOn  of  Dutton,  co- 
band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  n/Ar#  Chester.  Right  hpn.  Archibald 
Frederic  k,  ref^i •s^d.  earl  of  Cassilis,  created  baron  Ailsa» 

Queen's  pala^/,  OtU  IS.    Right  of  Ailsa,co.Ayr,  Right  hon.  John 

hon.  lieiiry^Rlchard  lord  HoHaiKij  earl  of  Bieadalbanej  created  baipn 

sw(»f  n  keeper  ©f  the  privy  seal.  Breadalbane,  of  Taymouth  castle« 

iVbitMball,'  Oct.  15*    Right  rev.  co,  Pertfe. 

WrMiam  Cleaver,  D.  D.  bish©p  of  WUtilall,  Nov.  7.    Right  hoir, 

Bangor,  recommended,    by  cotigi  and  rev,  William  Nelson,  D.  D. 

cTcHrey  to  be  elected  bishop  of  bt#  baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  of 

Asaph,  Vice  Dr.  Hordey,  dec. —  Hilborough,  co.  Norfolk,  viscount 

Augusta  Murray  (commonly  call*  Merton,  and  earl  Nelson  ofTra- 
ei   the  right  hon.   lady  Augusta «  faigar,  and  of  Merton,  co.  Surrey. 

Murray),  second  daughter  of  Jtihn  permitted  to  succeed  to  the  title  of 

earl  of  JDunmore^  authorised,  out  duke  of  Bronte,  in  the  kingdom 

of  respect  to  her  descent  frpm  the  of  Further  Sicily,  granted  by  his 

family  of  De  Ameland,   to  take  Sicilian  majesty  to  his  late  bmther 

and  use  the  surname  of  De  Ame-  Horatio  viscount  and  baron  NeU 

land,  instead  of  her  present  sur-  son,  duke  of  Bronte,  &c.  &c.  dec* 

name  of  Murray.  l0)itihaUy  Nw.  11.  Wm.  Fraser^ 

Treasury-cbant6eriiOgt;2^.  Right  esq.  of  Leadclune,  co.  Inverness* 

hon.   Charles  Bathunt,  appointed  created  a  baronet ;   also,  George 

master  and  worker  of  the  mint.  Nugent,  esq,  of  Waddesdoii»   co. 

JVbitebalU  Oct^  25.    Rev.  John  Bucks,    lieutenant-general   of  his 

Martin,  presented  to  tlie  church  and  ma}esty*s  forces ;  sir  Thomas  BooU 

parish  of.  Kirkgldy,  in  the  presby-  den   Thompson,    knt*    of  Harts- 

tery  of  Kirkaldy,  'and  county  of  bourne.  Manor  place,  co.   Herts^ 

Fife,  'olce  rev.  }i^x,  Thomas  Freling,  captain   in   the-  royal  navy,   and 

promoted  to  the  church  and  pariMi  comptroller  of  the  navy  ;  sir  Ed- 

of  lady  Yester's,  in  Edinburgh.  ward  Berry^  knt.   of   Catton,  co* 

Hint  bally  Oct,  '2n.  Thomas  Fr^-  Norfolk,  captain  in  the  royal  oavy  j 

cjs  Fremantlc,  and  William  Fronkr  James  Sibbald,  esq.    of  Sittwood 

l^nd,  esqrs.  appointed  lords  com-  park,  co.  Berks,  with  remainder  to 

XQfssioners  of  the  admiralty,  vice  his  nephew,  David  Scott,  esq.  of 

sir  Philip  Stephens  and  sir  Charles  Dunninald,  co«  Forfar;  aadHagh 

Pole,  resigned ;    the  former  on  a  Bateman,  esq.  of  HartlnetonJi^l^ 

pension,  the  latter  to  have  a  com-  co.  Derby,  with  remainden  se^e- 

mand  in  the  (channel  fleet.  rally- to  the  first  of  every  other  son 

Ulsstcballt  ^ct.  29'   Sir  George  and  sons  successively  of  Cathartae« 

Hihu^  Barlow,  hart,  appointed  one  Juliana  Bateman,  eldest  daughter 

of  the  knights  companions  of  the  of  the  said  Hugh  Batemasty  esq* 

ord^r  of  the  Bath.  and  of    Anne- Amelia   Batemai>« 

Queen* S'falace^  Oct.  29«  Sir  Phi-  anotlier  of  his  daughters.' 

lip  Prancis,  invested  witli  the  order  WbitebafU-  Nov.  15.    Right  hofi^ 

•t  the  Bath.  Alan  lord  Gardner,  created  baron 

irbiubailf  Nonf.  4.    Right  hon.  Gardner»of  Uttoxeter|C0.3ta5erd. 
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^Hffs^lacf,  Ntfff.  19;    Right        Devonshire,   Win,  Jackson,  of 
lUm,    sir  J^hn  Anstruther,    bart.    Cowley,  esq. 


^wom  of  his  majesty's  most  hon« 
privy  coUHciL 

Whitehall,    Nov.    25.    Dugald 


Stewart,  esq.  appointed  his  maies-    well,  esq 
iy^s*  writer,  printer,  and  publisher 


Dorsetshire,    EdWard  William^ 
of  Herringstode,  esq. 

Eskex,  Jame^  Urmston^  of  Chig- 


<^die;  Edinburgh  gazette. 

Wbiuhalh  D€c.  J  3.    Rij^ht  reV. 


Oloucestcfrshire,*  W.  Lawreftce^ 
of 'Shurdtngton,  esq. 
Herefpi:dshire,   Saidiel  Daviesi 


Jbhn  Randolph,  D;  D»  bishop  of  of  Wigmore,  esq. 

Oxford,    recommended,  by   cong^  Hertfordshire,  G-  S.  Martiiif  ofc 

iT^Z/rr,  to  be  elected  bishop  of  Ban-  Sandbridge  Jjpdgei  esq. 

gor,  <nce  Dr.  Cleaver,  translated  to  *      Kent,  John  ^&rison,  ftf  Denne 

tne  see  of  St.  Asaph.    .  Hilfc  esq. 

jldmiralty-qfice^  Dec.  13,  Jaihes  .Lancashire,   Le  Grendre  Pierce 

Kempthome,    esq.    Samson    Ed-  Starkie,  of  Huntroyd^  esq. 

Wards,  esq.  George  Campbell,  tfsq.  Leicestershire,  F;  W.  Wollaston^ 

Henry    Franklaiid,    esq.     Arthur  of  Shenton,  esq^ 

Phillip>  esq.    Sir  William^George  Lincolashire,W;ileeve,of  Longi 

Fairfax,  knt.  and  sir  James  Sau-  leadenham,  esq* 

marez,  bart.  and  K.  B.  rear-admi-  Monmouthshire,  W;  F^hillips,  of 

rak  of  the  red,  to  b^  vfce-admiral|  Whitson,  esq. 

of  the  blue.                       ,  Norfolk,  Henry  Lee  Warner,  of 

WhitebalUt>e$.^.    Rev,  Henry  Walsingham,  eso. 

titzroy,    commonly    called    lord  Nortnamptonilnire,  T.  Carter,  of 

Henry   Fitzroy,  M.  A.    to  be  a  Edjecott,  esq. 

Drebendaty  of  the  collegiate  church  Northumberland,    W.  LynskiU^ 

of  St.  Peter j  Westminster,  vise  the  of  Tynemouih  Lodge,  esq. 


tet.  sir  Richai-dCope,bart.  l)-  D*  dec 


Nottinghamshire,     Sir   T.  W; 
White,  or  Wallingwells,  esq; 
Oxfordshire,   &.  F.  Stratton,  of 


m^KUYii  appointed  by  lis  majisty    ^^iZ^lt^*^; 


in  council  for  the  year  1806- 

Bedfordshire/  Wm.  Longi ,  of 
Kempston^  esq. 

Berkshire,  ii  I;  Lib^rood,  of 
lllehdrst,  esq. 

Bucks,  Philip  Hoddle  Ward,,  of 
Tickford  Abbey,  esq; 

Cambridge,  and    HundngdOn- 


Rutlandshirei  T.  Hotchkin,  of 
Telover,  esq. 

ShropAire,  W;  Botfleld^of  May-i 
lin  L-ee,  esq. 

Somersetshire^  Clifton  Wheaton^ 
ofCofse,  ^q. 

Staffordshire,  W.  P;  Inge,  of 
Thorpe  Constantine,  esq. 

Southampton,     John    Hanbury^ 


fthire^  L.  lUyholds^   of   Sturtlow^  Beaufoy,  of  Upton  Gray,  esq. 

esq.  Su£fblk,    M.  W.  Le  Heup,  of 

Cheshire,  Sir  Henly  Mainwar-  Bury  St^  £dmunds,  esq. 

ing  Maimiiraring,  of  Over  Peover,  Surrey,     Kennard    Smith,     of 


bart. 

.  Cumberland,  J.  B.  D;  Dykes,  of 
Dovenby,  esq. 

l>erbyshire,   Francis  Bradshaw, 
•f  B  artOQf  esq. 


Cheam,  esq. 

Sussex,  W.  Gorringe,  pf  King«^ 
ston  by  the  Sea,'  esq. 

Worcestershire,  Sir  Thomas-Ed- 
(K2)  ward 
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vard   Winamgton,   of   Stamford  NORTH  WALES. 

Court,  bart.  Anglesey,  Sir  Hagk  Owen,  of 

Warwickshire,    George   Lloyd,  Bodewen,  bart.                - 

^,^.f" ^T^^'  ^\  .^    t     r  A  ,.  Caernarvon,  William  WilUams, 

Wilts,  John  Paul  Paul,  of  Ash-  ^  Llangwstennin.  esq. 

ton  Keynes,  esq.  Denbigh,    R-  Jones,  of  Belkta 

Yorkshire,  J.  B.  S.  Momts,  or  pj^ce,  esq. 

Rokesby Parle, esq.  yLx,  'Thomas    Thomas,     of 

SOUTH  WALKS.  Downing,  esq. 

Brecon,  Osbom  Yeates,ofLlap.  Merioneth,  Hugh  Jones,  sen.  of 

«tiock  Court,  esq.  Dolgelly,  esq. 

Carmarthen,  G.  P.  Watkins,  of  .^  Montgomery,  Wm.  Owen,   of 

Broadway,  esq.  Bryngwm,esq, 

,    Cardigan,  Lewis  Bailey  Wallis, 

of  Ptterwell,  esq.  SHERIFF  afpnnied  iy  his  royMl 

Glamorgan,  Anthony  Bacon,  of  hfgbness  the  prince  cf  JVatn^  in 

Cyfartha,  esq.  council,  for  the  j€ar  1806. 
Pembroke,  Hugh  Webb  Bowen, 

of  Camross,  esq..  Cornwall,  T.  Gr^am,  of  Pen- 
Radnor,    ITiomas    Stevens,    of  quite,  esq. 

Kinnerton,  esq. 


PITBLIC 
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By  the  King.    A  Proclamation 
'  For  a  General  Fait* 

GEORGE  R. 

WE,  taking  into  Our  most  se- 
rious consideration  the  juit 
and  necessary  war  in  which  We 
are  engaged,  and  putting  Our 
trust  in  Almighty  God  that  He  will 
graciously  bless  Our  arms,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  have  resolved,  and 
do,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Our 
privy  council,  hereby  command, 
that  a  public  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  be  observed  through- 
out those  parts  of  Our  united  king- 
dom called  England  and  Ireland, 
on  Wednesday  the  26th  day  of 
Febniary  next  ensuing,  that  so 
both  We  and  Our  people  may  hum- 
ble Ourselves  before  Almighty 
God,  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  of 
Our  sins,  and  in  the  most  devout 
and  solemn  manner  send  up  Our 
prayers  and  supplications  to  the 
Divine  Majesty,  tor  averting  those 
heavy  judgments  which  Our  mani- 
fold provocations  have  roost  justlj 
deserved  ;  and  for  imploring  His 
blessing  and  assistance  on  Our  arms, 
for  the  restoration  of  peace,  apd 
prosperity  to  Us  and  Our  domi- 
nions ;  and  U'e  do  >trictly  charge 
and  command,  that  the  said  public 
fast  be  reverently  and  devoutly  ob- 


served by  all  Our  loving  subjects 
in  Engliind  and  Ireland,  as  they 
tender  the  favour  of  Almighty  God, 
and  would  avoid  liis  .wrath  and  in- 
dignation ;  and  «pon  pain  of  such 
punishment  as  We  may  may  justly 
inflict  on  ail  such  as  contemn  and 
neglect  the  performance  of  so  re- 
ligious and  necessary  a  duty  :  and 
for  the  better  and  more  orderly  so- 
'  lemnising  the  same,  We  have  given 
directions  to  the  most  reverend  the 
archbishops,  and  the  right  reverend 
the  bishops  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, to  compose  a  form  of  pfSyer 
suitable  to  this  occasion,  to  be  used 
in  all  churches,  chapels,  and  places 
of  public  worship,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  same  be  timely  di- 
spersed throughout  their  respective 
dioceses. 

Given  at  Our  court  at  the 
Queen's  palace,  this  twentieth 
day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  huj^dred  and  six,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  Our  reign. 

GOD    SAVE    THE    KING. 


JBy  the  King.    A  pROCLAfCiATioN 

For  dissolving  this  present  parlia-  ' 
ment,  and  declaring  the  calling 
of  another.  , 

GEORGE  R. 

Whereas  We  think  fit,  by  and 
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with  the  advice  of  Oar  privy  cpun* 
ciU  16  dissolve  this  present  parlia- 

.  menty  which  stands  prorogued  to 
Wednesday  the  29th  day .  of  this 
instant  Octoberi  and  which  was  to 
be  further  prorogi^ed  on  the  said 
^th  day  of  this  instant  October  to 
Thursday  this  27th  day  of  Novem- 
ber next:  We  do,  therefore,  pub- 
lish tliis  Our  royal  proclamation  ; 
find  d%  hereby  .-dissolye  the  said  par- 
^lament  accordingly  ;  and  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
knights,  f:itizens,  and  burge^s^, 
and  the  commissioners  for  ihires 
j|nd  burghs,  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, are  discharged  from  th^ir 
meetixig  and  attendance  on  the 
said  Wednesday  the  29th  day  of 
this  instant  Octob€r,  and  on  the 
said  Thursday  the  27th.  day  of 
November  next.  •And  We  bei^g 
desirous  and  resolved,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  to  meet  Our  people,  and 
to  have  their  advice  in  parliament, 
do  hereby  make  known  to  all  Our 
loving  subjects  Our  royal  will  and 
pleasure  to  call  a  new  parliament : 
and  do  hereby  further  declare, 
that>  with  the  advice  of  Our  privy 
council.  We  have  this  day  given 
order  |hat  Our  chancellor  of  that 
i^art  of  Our  united  kingdom  called 

."Great  Britain  and  Our  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  do  respectively  forth- 
"C^rith  issue  Our  writs,  iu  due  form 
and  aqco|:dIng  to  law,  for  calling 
a^  new  parliament.  And  We  do 
hereby  also,  by  this  Our  royal 
proclamation  under  Our  great  seal 
of  Our  united  kingdom,  require 
'writs  forthwith  to  be  issued  accord- 
ingly by  Our  said  chancellors  re^ 
spectively,  for  causing  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, who  are  to  serve  in  Our 

'  said  parliament,  to  be  duly  return- 
ed to,  and  give  their  attendance 
|a.   Our  ^d  parliament;    which 


writs  are  to  be  returnable  on  Mon- 
day, the  15th  day  of  Decepibernezt, 
Given    at    Our    court    at   the 
Queen'^  palace,  the  24?th  day 
of  October,  1806,  and  in  the 
46lh  year  of  Oifr  reign. 

GOD    SAVB    THB    KIN9.  * 

'  — ■  ^1  $ 

HIS  majcsty's  message. 
Januarf2l* 

'the  parliament  was  this  day,  in 
the  absence  of  his  majesty,  opened 
by  commission.  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor^ 
the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  earl  Cam* 
den,  and  lord  Auckland,  sat  zsi 
conlmissioners.  The  comniioDS| 
with  the  speaker  at  their  head,  soon 
appeared  at  the  bar.  The  royaji 
commission  was  then  re&d ;  after 
which,  the  lord  chancellor  deliver^ 
ed  the  following  speech  I 

i*  My  lords,  and  gentlemeUt 

'*  In  pursuance  of  the  authority 
given  to  us  by  his  majesty's  cqiiit 
mission  under  the  gre^t  seal,  among 
other  thines,  to  declare  the  cause 
of  his  holding  this  parliajnent,  hi% 
majesty  has  du-ectea  us  particular-! 
ly  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
most  decisive  success  with  which 
Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  bles^ 
his  m^jestj'%  arms  at  sea,,  since  you 
were  last  assembled  in  parliament. 

"  The  activity  and  perseverance 
of  his  majesty's  fleets  have  been 
conspicuously  displayed  in  the  pur- 
suit and  attack  of  the  difiPerent 
squadrons  ot  the  enejny,  and  eyery 
encounter  has  terminated  to  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  naval  force 
of  the  powers  with  whom  his  ma-* 
jesty  is  at  war:  but  the  victory 
obtained  oyer  tlie  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  off  Cape  Tm-j 
falgar  has  manifested,  beyond  any 
exploit  recorded  even  in  the  annals 
of  the  British  navy,  the  skill  ai^d 

'  enterprise 
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enterprise  oFllis  mal^^y's  officers 
and  seamen;  and  the ' destruction 
of  so  large  a  proporticm  of  the  na- 
val strength  of  the  enemy,  has  not 
Only  confirmed,  m  the  most  signal 
manner,  the  maritime  superiority 
of  this  country,  but  has  essentially 
contributed  to  the  security  of  his 
majesty's  dominions. 

«♦  His  majesty  most  deeply  ^re- 
grets that  the  day  of  that  memora- 
ble triumph  should  have  been  un- 
happily clouded  by  the  fall  of  the 
heroic  commander  under  whom 
it  was  achieved :  and  he  is  per- 
suaded that  you  will  feel  that  this 
lamented  but  glorious  termination 
of  a  series  of  transcendant  exploits 
claims  a  distinguished  expression  of 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  coun- 
try; and  that  you  will  therefore 
cheerfully  concur  in  enabling  his 
majesty  to  annex  to  those  honours 
which  he  has  conferred  on  the  fa- 
mily of  the  late  lord  viscount  Nel- 
son, such  a  mark  of  national  mu- 
nificence, as  may  preserve  to  the 
latest  posterity  the  memory  of  his 
name  and  services,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  his  great  example. 

*'  His  majesty  has  comrmanded 
Us  further  to  inform  you,  that, 
whilst  the  superiority  of  his  arms 
at  sea  has  been  thus  uniformly  as- 
tertecji  and  maintained,  he  has  not 
been  wanting  in  his  endeavours  to 
apply  the  means,  which  were  so 
liberally  placed  at  his  disposal,  in 
aid  of  such  of  the  powers  of  the 
contixtent  as  evinced  a  determina- 
tion to  resist  the  formidable  and 
Sowing  encroachments  of  France, 
e  has  directed  the  several  treaties 
entered  Into  for  this  purpose  to  be 
lai4  before  you  ;  and  though  he 
cannot  but  deeply  lament  that  the 
events  of  the  war  in  Germany  have 
ciisappointed  his  hopes,  and;  led  to 
an  unfavourable  issue,  yet  nis  ma- 
jesty feels  confident,  tkat,  ujpon  a 


revievof  the  steps  which' h*  has 
taken,  you  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
he  has  left  nothing  undone  on  his^ 
part  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  his  al- 
lies; and  that  he  has  acted  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  principle^  de- 
clared by  himf^  and  recognised  by 
parliament  as  essential  to  the  in- 
terest and  security  of  his  own  do- 
minions, as  well  as  to  the  general 
tafety  of  the  continent. 

"  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  his 
majesty,  and  one  in  which  he  is 
persuaded  you  will  pariic'pate,  that 
although  the  emperor  of  Germiiny 
has^lt  himself  compelled  to  with- 
dra\^from  the  contest,  his  majes- 
ty conthiues  to  receive  from  his 
^ugust  ally  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
the  strongest  as^irances  of  un- 
shaken adnerenc'e  to  that  generous 
and  enlightened  policy  by  which 
he  has  hitherto  been  actuated  ;  and 
his  majesty  has  no  doubt  that  you 
will  be  fully  sensible  of  the  impor- 
tant advantages  lo  be  derived  from 
preserving  at  ail  times  the  closest 
and  most  intimate  connection  with 
that  sovereign. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  com^ 
mons, 

**  His  majesty  has  directed  the 
estimates  for  the  year  to  be  laid  be- 
fore you,  and  he  has  commanded 
us  to  assure  you  that  they  are 
framed  upon  that  scale  of  exertion 
which  the  present  situation  of  the 
country  renders  indispensable.  His 
majesty  fully  relies  upon  your 
granting  him  such  supplies  as,  up- 
on due  deliberation,  the  public 
exigencies  may  appear  to  require. 
It  IS  his  earnest  wish  to  contribute, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  to 
alleviate  the  additional  burthens 
which  must  necessarily  be  impo^d 
upon  his  people ;  and  with  this 
view  he  has  directed  the  sum  ot 
one  million  sterling,  part  of  the 
(  K  4)  proceeds 
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procfeds  arising  fronj  the  sale  of 
such  prizes  made  on  the  powers 
with  which  he  is  at  war,  as  are  by 
law  ves,ted  ii>  the  crovn,  to  be.  ap- 
plied to  the  public  service  of  tlie 
year.  . 

"  My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
«'  Jlis  majesty  is  most  fully  per* 
suaded,  that  whatever   pride   and 
confidence  you  may  feei  in  com- 
mon with  him,  in  the  success  whicl> 
has  distinguished  the  British  arms, 
in  the  course  of  the  present  con- 
test, you  will  be  sensible  how  much 
the  events  of  the  w^r  pn  the  coi> 
tinent,  by  which  the  predominant 
power    and    influence    of  France 
have  been  so  unhappily  extended, 
require  the  continuance  of  all  pos-» 
sible  vigilance  and  exertion.     Un» 
der   this    impression,  his  majesty' 
trusts  thq.t  your  attention  wjll  be 
Invariably  directed  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  those  means  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  bravery'^nd  dis- 
cipline of  his  forces,   in  the  zeal 
^nd  loyalty  of  every  class  of  his 
subjects,  and  in  the  unexhausted 
resources    of  his    dominions,    for 
rendering  the   British   empire  in- 
vincible at  home,  as  well  as  fbr- 
midable  abroad ;  satisfied  that  by 
such  efforts  alpne,  the  contest  can 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion  consist 
tent  With  the  safety  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  country,  ^and  with  its 
Tank  amopgst  the  nations  of  the 
world/*  .. 


HIS  MAJESTY  S  MESSAGE. 

D$c.  18. 

After  some  peers  had  taken  thq 
oaths,  the  commons  were  ordered 
to  attend,  when  the  following  speech 
was  delivered  by  the.  lord  chan- 
f:cllor  in  his  majesty's  name : 

«  My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
"  His  nqajesty  has  commandetl 
ys  to  assure  you,  ^^t,  ip  tli^  dif- 


ficult and  arduous  tircumstan<^t 
under  which  you  are  now  asr 
sembled,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
him  to  recur  -to  the  firmness  and. 
wisdom  of  his  parliament,  after  so 
recent  an  opportunity  of  collecting 
the  sense  ot  his  people. 

**  -His  majesty  has  ordered  the 
papers  which  have  been  exchanged 
in  thp  course  of  the  late  negotiation 
with  France  to  be  laid  before  you* 
His  majesty  has  employed  every 
effort  for  the  restoration  of  j;ene- 
ral  tranquillity  on  terms  consistent 
with  the  interests  and  honour  of  his 
people,  and  with  that  inviolable 
good  faith  towards  his  allies,  by 
which  the  conduct  of  this  country 
has  always  been  distinguished. 

,**  The  ambition  and  injustice  of 
the  enemy  disappointed  these  en* 
deavours,    and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment kmdled  a  fresh  war  in  Eu« 
rope,   the  progress  of  which  has 
been  attended  with  the  most  cala** 
mitous  events.      After  witnessing 
the  subversion  of  the  antient  con- 
stitution of  Germany,  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  a  large  proportion  of 
its  most  considerable  states,  prusr 
'  sia  found  herself  still  more  nearly 
threatened   by  that  danger  which 
she  (had  vainly  hoped  to  avert  by^ 
so  many  sacrifices.    She  was,  ^erc»* 
fore,  at  length  compelled  to  adopt 
tlie.  resolution  of  openly  resisting 
this  unremitted  system  of  aggran- 
dizement and  conquest,     But  nei«» 
tlier  this  determination,  nor   the 
succeeding  measures,  were  previa 
Qusly  concerted  with  his  majesty  ; 
nor  had  any  disposition  been  shown 
to  offer  any  adequate  satisfaction 
for  those  aggressions    which  had 
placed  the  two  countries  in  a  stat4 
of  mutual  hostility. 

"  Yet,  in  this  situation,  his  ma- 
jesty did  not  hesirate  to  adopt, 
without  delay,  such  measures  as 
\vere  be^t  ^ajculated  to  unite  their 

^ou^cibi 
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couscils  and  tqirrests  against  the  and  firmness    on  the  part  of  his 

cenifnon  enemy.  The  rapid  course  people,  N^hose  uniform  and  deter- 

of  the  calamities  which  ensued,  op-  mined  resistance  has  been  no  less 

posed  insurmountable  difhculties  to  advantageous  than  honourable  to 

the  execution  of  thik  purpose.     In  themselves,  and  has  exhibited  the 

the  midst  of  these  disastrous  events,  most  striking  example  to  the  sur«> 

and  under  the  most  trying  circum-  rounding  nations.  tlf 

stances,  the  good  faith  of  his  ma-        «« The  unconquerable  valour  and  If 

jesty's    allies    has    remained    un-  discipline  of  his  majesty's  fleets  and        •  III 

shaken.     The  conduct  of  the  king  armies    continue  to  be    displayed 

of  Sweden  has  been  distinguished  with  undiminished  lustre;  theg^eat 

'  by  the  most  honourable  firmness,  sources    of    our    prosperity    and 

Between  his  majesty  and  the  cm-  .  strength  are  unimpajred  ;  nor  has 

peror  of  Russia  the  happiest  unipn  the  British  nation  been  at  any  time 

subsists — ^it  hns  been  cemented  by  more  united  in  sentiment  and  ac- 

reciprocal  proofs  of  good"  faith  and  tion,  or  more  determined  to  main-  jj 

confidence ;  and  his  majesty  doubts  tain  inviolate  the  independence,  of  ;j 

not  that  you  will  participiUe  in  his  the  empire,  and  the  dignity  of  the  ^ 

anxiety  >o  cultivate  and  confirm  an  national  character.  ,        ^ 

alliance  which  affords  the  best  re-        ««  W^th    these  advant;\ge$,   and 

maining  hope  of  safety  for  the  con-  with  an  humble  reliance  on   the 

tinent  of  Europe.  protection    of  the   Divine   Provi- 

«  Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  con.-    t^^^^^^^^^^JT^tr^ 

mons*  •  •  ''j      r  •  •     **  t  ■ 

,,  rf        •         1     «        '.1         c      crisis,    assured    of   receivinc:    tlie  I 

"  H.S  majesty  looks  w.th  confi.    ^^u^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.J^^  ^^  I 

dence  to  your  assistance  m  those  delineations,  and  from  the           ' 

exertions  which  die  honour  and  m-  [^.^  affection,  loyalty,  and  public 

dependence    of  your   couiitry  de-  spirit  of  his  brave  people." 

mand.    Ihe  necessity  ot  adding  to     J[ '^    ^ .- 

the  public  burthens  will  be  painful  ^^  ^i^^  ^^^^^  .^^  jj,^  Queen's  pa-   * 

to  your  feehnps,  and  is  deeply  di-  1^^^,  the  5th  of  Feb.  1 806,  pre- 

stressing  to  his  majesty.     In  consi-  ^^t  the  .  king's  most  excellent 

derinc;  the  estimates  for  the  various  niftjesty  in  council, 

branches  of  the  public  service,  you  j^;,  majesty  having  been  pleased 

will    best    consult    his    majesty  s  ^^  ^^1^^^^  the  custody  of  the  privr 

wishes  by  combining  jUI  practica-  ^^^^  ^^  ^enry  viscount  Sidmouth, 

ble    occonomy    with    those  efforts  ^^  ^^^h  of  keeper  of  the  privy 

which  it  is  necessary  to  make  a-  ^^.^i  ^,^^  ^^jj.  ^^y  administered  to 

gainst  the  formidable  and  mcreas-  ^jj^^  ^^j  j^jg  lordship  took  his  place 

mg  power  of  the  enemy.  ^t  the  board  accordingly. 

**  My  lords,  and  gentlemen,  This  day  the  right  hon.  Francis 

•*  The  long  series  of  misfortune  earl  of  Moira ;  the  right  hon,  Ri- 

which  has  aiSicted  the  continent  of  chard  Chandos  earl  Temple  ;  the  . 

Europe  could  not  fail  to  affect  in  rigbthon,  Henry  Petty,  (com nri only" 

some  degree  ma^y  important  in-  called  lord  Henry  Petty,)  cliancel- 

terests  of  tliis  country.     But,  un-  lor  and  under  treasurer  of  his  ma- 

der  every  successive  difficulty,  his  jcsty^s  exchequer ;  the  right  hon. 

majesty  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  Charles  Grey  ;  and  the  right  hoiv 

witnessing    ^u  increasing  enargy  Charles  James  Fox,  were,  by  his 

majesty's 
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jnajestj's  command*  sworn  of  hts  James  Fcx  to  be  one  of  his  majes- 

majesty's  roost  honourable   privy  .  ty*s' principal  secretaries  of  state* 

council,  and  took  their  respective  he  was  this  day,  by  his  matesty's 

places  at  the  board  accordingly.  command*  sworn  one  of  his  majes- 

His  majesty  having  been  pleased  ty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  ac- 

jto  appoint  the  right  hon.  George  cordingly. 

John  earl  Spencer,  K.  G.  and  the     -  ^ . 

rieht  hon.  'William  Windham  to  -     .,    _       -       .                         _ 

be^  two  of  his  majesty's  principal  ^pr^l  5.     At   the   court   at    the 

^.creuries  of  state,  they  were  tliii  Queen  s palace,  present,  ihe king's 

day.  by  his  majesty's  command.  "?^^'  exceUent  majesty  m  coun- 

twom  two  of  his  majesty's  princi-  ^^^ 

pal  secretaries  of  3tate  accordingly.  Whereas  his  majesty  has  receiv* 

His  majesty,  in  council,  was  this  ed  advice  that  his  majesty  the  king 

day  pleased  to  appoint  the  right  of  Prussii  has  taken  possesion  of 

hon.  William  lord  Auckland,  and,  various  parts  of  die  electorate  of 

in  his  lordship's  absence,  the  right  Hanover,  and  other  dominions  be- 
hon.  Richard  Chandos  earl  Tern-  ^  longing  to  his  majesty,  in  a  forci- 

ple,  president  of  the  committee  of  We  and  hostile  manner ;  and  has 

council  appointed  for  the  considera-  also  notified  that  all  British  ships 

tion  of  all  matters  relating  to  trade  shall  be  excluded  from  the  ports 

and  foreign  plantations.  of  the   Prussian  dominionr,    and 

,  from    certain    other  ports  in  the 

A ..  ..1.       .  -*  «*  *u^  n.,«^A>.'.*«u-.-*  north  of  Europe,  .ind  not  suffered 

At  the  court  at  the  Queeh's  palace,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^      ^^  tl.erewith,  in  vio- 

^''^'^^!'lT2'J?^:ZTr  1^^'°^  ^^  the  just  rights  .;nd    in. 

sent,  the  kmg's  most  exceUent  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  iajest/and  his  do- 

majesty  m  council.  ^  ^j^j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

This  day  the  right  hon.  George  Wished  law  and  practice  of  nations 
rVrscount  Morpeth  ;  the  right  hon.  in  amity  witli  each  other ;  his  ma- 
John  Townshend,  (commonly  call-  jesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
ed  lord  John  Townshend)  ;  the  council,  is  thereupon  pleased  to 
light  hon.  Thomas  lord  Erskine ;  order*  as  it  is  hereby  ordered,  tliat 
and  the  right  hon.  Richard  Brins-  no  sliips  or  vessels  belonging  to 
ky  Sheridan,  were,  by  his  majps-  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  be 

out 


un- 


majesty 

fhe  board  accordingly.  is  further  pleased  to  order,  that  a 

His   majesty,   in    council,   was  general  embargo  or  stop  be  made 

this  day  graciously  pleased  to  deli-  of  all  Prussian  ships  and  vcsselr 

ver  the  great  seal  to  the^right  hon.  whatsoever,  now  >rithin,  or  which 

Thomas  lord  Erskine ;  ^hereupon  hereafter  shall  come  into  any  of 

the  oath  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  ports,  harbours^  or  roads  with* 

Great  Britain  was,  by  his  majes-  in  die  united  kingdom  of  Great 

ty's  command,  administered  to  his  Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with 

lordship,  and  his  lordshif>  took  his  ail  persons  and  effects  on  board  the 

place  at  the  board  accordingly.  said  ships  and  vessels ;  but  that 

His  majesty  having  been  pleased  the  utmost  care  be  taken  for  the 

to  appomt  the  right  hon.  Charles  presei^atioa  of  ;^1  ^d  cyerj  part 

of 
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of  the  cargoiBs  on  board  any  of  the 
said  ^htps  and  vessels,  so  that  no 
damage  or  embezzlement  whatever 
be  sustained  : — ^and  the  rjgh^  hon. ' 
the  lords  commissioners  of  his  ma- 
jesty's treasury,  the  lords  commts«> 
sioners  of  tlie  admiralty,  and  die 
lord  warden  of  the .  Cinque  ports, 
are  to  givQ  the  necessary  dii'ecttons 
herein,  as  to  them  may  respective- 
ly appertain. 

Stephen  Co^trell. 

At  the  court  at  the  Queen's  palace, 
the  16th  of  April  1806,  present 
the  king's  most  excellent  majes- 
ty in  CQuncil. 

Whereas  his  majesty  has  receiv 
ed  advice,  tl^at  his  majesty  the  king 
ef  Prussia  hai9  taken  possession  of 
his  majesty's  electoral  dominions 
in  a  forcible  and  hostile  manner ; 
and  has  caused  it  to  be  notified  to 
his  majesty's  minister  at  the  court 
of  3^rlin,  that  all  British  ships 
were  theijceforth  to  be  excluded 
from  the  ports  of  the  Prussian  do- 
minions, and  from  certain  other 
ports  in  the  north  of  Europe,  under 
the  forcible  control  of  Prussia,  in 
violation  of  the  just  rights  and  in- 
terests of  his  majesty  and  his  domi- 
nions, and  contrary  to  the  law  and 
practice  of  nations  in  amity  with 
each  other :  and  whereas  his  majes- 
ty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  has  been  pleased  to 
cause  an  embargo  to  belaid  upon 
yessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
Prussia  now  wimin,  or  which  here- 
after shall  come  into  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  toge- 
tber  with  all  persons  and  eifects  on 
board  the  said  vessels :  and  where- 
as there  is  just  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  neutrality  of  the  rivers 
I^ibe,  Weser,  and  Ems,  and   the 


free  navigation  thereof,  wlH  not* 
under  these  circumstances,  be  duly 
respected  by  his  majesty's  enemie% 
but  will  be  rendered  subject  to  the 
hostile  measures  abov^  described  ; 
his  majesty,  by  and  with  the  adr 
vice  or  his  privy  council,  is  pleas- 
ed  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  or« 
dered,  that  a  general  embargo  or 
stop  be  made  in  like  manner,  un- 
til further  order  from  this  board* 
pf  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging 
to  persons  residing  in  any  ports  or 
places  situate  upon  tlie  said  rivers 
Elbe,  Weser,  and  Ems,  save  and 
except  vessels  under  the  t)aiu&h 
flag;  and  also  save  and  except  that 
in  respect  to. the  goods  and  efiects 
on  board  such  ships  and  vessels 
which  shall  have  been  laden  in,  or 
are  coming  consigned  to,  any  ports 
of  the  united  kingdom,  tlie  same 
shall  be  forthwith  liberated  and  de« 
livered  up  to  the  said  ladcrs  and 
consignees  respectively;  and  it  is, 
hereby  further  ordered,  that  no 
property  or  freight  money  appear* 
mg  to  belong  to  any  sulyect  of 
Prussia,  or  to  any  persons  residing 
as  aforesaid,  respecting  which  pro- 
ceedings are  now  depending,  or 
shall  hereafter  depend,  in  any  of 
his  majesty's  courts  of  prize,  shall 
be  decreed  to  be  re^ored,  nor  shall 
the  proceeds  of  any  property  ot 
freight  money  belonging  as  afore- 
said, which  hath  already  been  de- 
creed to  be  restored,  be  paid  to  or 
on  behalf  of  the  claimants,  but  the 
same  shall  be  kept  in  safe  custody 
until  his  majesty's  further  orders 
herein :  and  it  is  further  ordered, 
that  no  person  residing  within  h«s 
majesty's  dominions  do  presume  to 
pay  any  freight  money  due  or  pay- 
able to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
or  persons,  being  subjects,  or  re# 
siding  within  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  or  in  tlie  ports  or 
places  aforesaid,  for  the  freight  of 

mer- 
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mctchandize  laden  on  bo^rd  any 
ship  which  is  detained  nnder  the 
said  embargo,  or  which  shall  here- 
after be  brought  into  any  of  the 
ports  ^ofiiis  majesty's"  dominions,' 
but*  that  such  freight  money  shall 
be  forthwith  pAJd  mto  the  registry 
t>{  the  high  court  of  admiralty, 
there  to  remain  unWl  his  majesty's 
pleasure  shall  be  further  known,  or 
nntil  other  provision  shall  be  made 
by  law :  and  whereas  it  has  been 
represented  to  his  m;ijesty  that  the 

foods  on  bo^rd  several  of  the 
russian  vessels  so  detained,  or  to 
be  detained  by  die  embargo,  are 
the  property  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects>  or  tlie  propertA'  of  persons 
not  being  subjects  of  Prussia:  it 
is  further  ordered,  that  all  goods 
<m  board  any  vessels  detained  un- 
der the  said  embargo,  which  were 
laden  in,  or  coming  consigned  to, 
ports  of  the  united  Kingdom,,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  disposal  of  tlie 
owners  or  their  agents,'  upon  affi- 
davit being  made  and  produced  in 
the  high  court  of  admiralty,  tliat 
the  Siiid  goods  were  not,  at  tlie 
time  of  shipment,  nor  are  now,  the 
property  of  subjects  of  Prussia,  and 
Upon  paying  the  freight  due  upon 
such  goods,  into  the  registry  of  the 
said  court,  and  upon  giving  suffi- 
cient bail  to  abide  adjudication  in 
case  any  proceedings  should  be 
commenced  against  the  said  goods, 
within  two  months  from  the  date 
of  such  delivery :  and  the  right 
honourable  the  lofds  commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty's  treasury, 
>the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, and  lord  warden  of  the 
Cinque  pons,  and  the  judge  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  are  to 
give  the  necessary  directions  here- 
in, as  to  them  may  respectively  ap- 
pertain. 

St£phen  CoTTaKtL. 
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Presented  to  parliament  April  21, 
relative  to  the  rupture  between 
England  and  Prussia* 

No.  I. — Cnpy  of  a  dispatch  from 
Francis  James  Jackson,  esq.  to 
the  right  hon.  lord  Mulgrave, 
dated  Berlin,  Jan.  27>  180(5. 

My  lord, 
I  have  tlj€  honour  of  inclosing* 
to  your  lordship  a  l^ter,  •  which 
although  dated  yesterday,  I^ave 
just  received  (four  PI  M.)  from 
baron  Hardenberg.  I  hasten  to 
forward  it  by  estafette  to  the  agent 
at  Cuxhaven,  in  the  hopes  ot  its 
airiving  there  in  time  for  the  Thurs- 
day's packet.  I  also  send  to  lord 
Catlicart  by  estafette,  a  copy  of 
the  Prussian  minister's  letter  to 
me.  I  shall  simply  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  it»  and  inform  his 
excellency,  that  I  have  forwarded, 
his  communication  to  your  lord- 
ship. I  have  the  lionour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)       Francis  Jackson. 

Right  hon.  lord  Mttlgrave,  &c.  &c. 

(Translation  of  Inclosurc  No.  1.) 

Sir,  I  hasten  to  fulfil  the  promise 
given  to  lord  Harrowby  on  the  8th 
.of  this  month,  to  communicate  to 
you,  sir;  as  soon  as  a  final  decision 
should  be  taken  on  the  subject,  the 
additional  circutnstances  relating 
to  tlie  security  of  die  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  the  guarantee  by  the 
king  of  the  safety  of  those  British 
troops  which  are  in  tliat  part  of  the 
continent. 

A  messenger  from' Munich  has 
just  brought  his  majesty  intelligence 
of  the  consummation  of  the  ar- 
rangements which  the  present  con- 
juncture of  affairs  has  induced  him 
to  enter  into  with  France,  in  order 
to  save  those  countries,  and  espe- 
cially the  states  of  Hanover,  from 
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the  misfortunes  of  another  ruinous 
war,  and  to  insure  their  tranquilli- 
ty. As  these  arrangements  stipu* 
late  particularly  the  committing  of 
that  country  to  the  exclusive  guard 
of  the  Prussian  troops,  and  to  the 
administration  of  the  king*  until 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between 
England  and  France  i  his  majesty 
could  not  delay  .taking  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  the  entry  therein 
of  a  corps  of  his  army,  which  will 
be  under  the  orders  of  his  excel- 
lency the  general  of  cavalry,^  count 
Schulenberg  Kehnert,  to  whom 
also  the  king  has  confided  thp  ad- 
ministration of  the  country.  His 
majesty^  animated  by  tlie  most 
livAy  dijfjre  to  see  the  importance 
and  JJtke  urgency  of  the  motives 
which  have  induced  him  to  take 
these  step$»  justly  appreciated  by 
his  Britannic  majesty,  and  his  en- 
lightened ministers,  has  directed 
baron  Jacobi  to  give  a  detailed  ex- 
planation thereofat  London.   ' 

It  would  be  superfluous  to 
point  out  to  your  attention,  how 
urgent  and  indispensable,  in  the 
present  state  of  aflBairs,  the  re-em- 
barkation of  the  English  troops  in 
the  north  of  German)  is  become ; 
since  the  retreat  of  the  foreign 
troops  is  the  condition,  upon  which 
France  has  promised  not  to  .order 
her  troops  to  re-enter  Hanover^ 
and  since  also  it  was  upon  this  sup- 
position alone,  that  the  king  gua- 
rantied their  security.  I  presume, 
that  lord  Cathcart  has  already  re- 
ceived, and  is  upon  the  point  of 
executing,,  the  order^  of  his  court 
for  the  return  of  those  troops,  for 
which  transports  have  been  waiting 
for  some  time  past.  I  have,  how- 
ever, to  request,  sir,  that  you 
would,  for  the  purpose  cf  still  fur- 
ther dispatch,  write  to  that  com- 
mander in  chief  on  the  subject ; 
and,  acquainting    him    with    the 


present  circumstances,  that  you 
would  induce  him  to  hasten,  as 
far  as  depends  on  him,  a  measure* 
which  in  these  circumstances,  and 
the  approaching  arrival  of  our 
troops,  will  not  admit  of  any  de« 
lay.  I  request  you  to  accept  the 
reiterated  assurance  of  my  high 
and  perfect  consideration. 

(Signed)  Hardenbbrg* 

Berlin,  Jan.  26,  1805. 
To  Mr.  Jackson,  &c.  &c. 

No.  IT. — His  Prussian  majesty's 
procLimation  on  taking  tempo- 
rary possesbion  of  the  electorate 
of   Hanover. 

We,   Frederic  .William,    king  •  of 
Prussia,  Sec.  &c«  make  known 
and  declare  as  fellows  ;^- 
After  the   events  which   have 
terminated  in  peace  between  Aus« 
tria  and  France,  all  our  endeavours 
have  been  directed  to  ward  from 
these  districts .  the  flames  of  war» 
and  its  consequences,   which  mo- 
mentarily threatened  the  north  of 
Germany,    and    particularly    the 
electorate  of  Brunswick.   With  this 
view,    and  as  the  only    possible 
means  to  attain  it,  a  convention  has 
been  concluded  between  us  and  the 
emperor  gf  the  French  ;  in  pursu* 
ance  of  which,  the  states  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  in  Germany  will  not 
be  again  occupied  by  French  or 
odier  troops  combined  with  them  ; 
and,  till  the  concluudn  of  a  general 
peace,  will  be  wholly  occupied  and 
governed  by  ois :  in  pursuance  of 
which,  we  hwre  caused  the  Bruns« 
wick electorsucountries to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  corps  under  the  com- 
mand of  our  general  of  cavaliy, 
count  von  der  Schulenberg  Ken- 
nert :  to  whom,  till  the  peace,  we 
intrust  the  administration   of  the 
said  couatriesy    6cc.    As  by  this 
measure  we  have  in  view  the  repose 
and  ttanquilUty  of  the  north  of 
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IC^ermscRJ  and  of  the  Brurfswtck 
Imcesy  so  vre  have  resoWed  to  pay 
Dut  of  out*  treasury  for  the  neces- 
fttries  for  our  troops,  according  to 
the  peace-e&tablisliment,  leaving  the 
cxtracK'dmary  expenses  of  a  state  of 
iwir  to  be  defrayed  by  the  country ; 
^hile  we»  on  the  other  hand,  shall 
take  care  in  general,  tliat  its  reve- 
Huest/  during  our  administration^ 
after  deducting  the  Expenses  of  go- 
vernment, shall  only  beappropriated 
to  jts  advantage.— We  further  pro- 
mise, that  our  troops  shall  observe 
the  strictest  discipline ;  that  atten- 
tion shall  be  given  to  all  just  com- 
plaints ;  and  in  general,  that  every 
quiet  and  peaceable  inhabitant  sliall 
}pe  maintained  in  his  property  and 
rights,  and,  in  case  of  need,  be  vi- 
gorously protected.' 

Given  under' our  ovm  hand,  at  Ber- 
lin, the  27th  January,  1806. 
L.S.      Frederic  William. 
Von  HardenberG' 

No.  III.— Copy  of  a  note  from  Mr. 
secretary  Fox  to  baron  Jacobi 
Klbest,  dated  17th  March,  1806. 

The  undersigned  is  commanded 
by  his  majesty  to  state  to  baron 
Jacobi  Kloest,  for  the  information 
of  his  court,  th^  great  anxiety  felt 
by  his  majesty  at  the  manner  in 
whieh  possession  has  been  taken  of 
the  electorate  of  Hanover.  If  his 
Prussian  majestyi  judged  it  expe- 
dient, in  ordfer  to  prevent  French 
troops  from  approaching  so  near 
that  part  of  his  trontter>  to  take  to 
himsdif  the  military  occupation  of 
the  electorate^  it  does  not  appear 
to  hts  majesty,  that  it  was  by  any 
means  necessary  that  the  civil  go^ 
Vemment  of  that  unhappy  country 
should  be  subverted,  or  that  an 
tutnjr  more  numerous,  and  conse^ 
quently  more  injurious  to  the  in- 
luftktaikU,  thau'  necessity  requited^ 


should  be  maintamed  there.    Hu* 
majesty  relies  with  the  greatest  <fon-' 
fidence  on  his  Prussian  majesty's 
declaration,  that  the  present  occu- 
pation is  merely  temporary ;  but 
his  majesty  cannot  .but  express  a 
wish,  that  the  declaration  on  this 
point  were  more  solemnly  made  hi 
the  face  of  Europe.    The  honour 
of  the  court  of  Berlin,  as  well  as' 
the  consideration  mutually  dtic  to 
each  other  from  two  princes  so 
nearly  connected  in  blood  and  al- 
lUnce,  seem  to  call  for  a  clear  cx^ 
planation  on  this  Important  subject. 

His  majesty  on  his  part  destres 
to  be  equally  as  explicit,  and  to 
put  aft  end  to  all  hopes  (if  such 
indeed  have  been  enteftaU&ed  ^by 
the  court  of  Berlin)  that  *arfy*ton- 
venience  of  political  arrangement^ 
much  less  any  offer  of  equivaleift 
or  indemnity,  will  ever  induce  his' 
majesty  so  far  to  forget  what  is' 
due  to  his  own  legitimate  rightSf 
as  well  as  to  the  exemplary  fi£litf 
and  attachment  of  his  Hanoverian 
subjects,  as  to  consent  to  die  alie< 
nation  of  tl^e  electorate* 

His  majesty  learns  widi  concern^ 
that  it  is  in  agitatioa  to  give  up 
Anspach  and  other  parts  of  bit- 
Prussian    majesty's   dominions   in 
Bavaria,  in  consequence  of  a  eon^ 
vention  with  France  s  but  he  does 
not  pretend  any  ric;ht  to  interfere ' 
or  to  give  any  opinton  with  respect 
to  the  projSriety  of  the  measures^ 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  .his 
Prussian  majesty  may  deem  eligi- 
ble for  the- interest' of  his  ert>wir 
and  people ;  at  the  same  time  it  i^ 
to  be  observed,  that  his  majesty^ 
whether  in  his  capacity  of  kfaig  of 
Great  Britain,  onn  that  of  elector* 
of  Hanover,  wai  la^iio  wi^a  party' 
tO'  th^  convention  s^ndtd  to,  oi'^ 
responsible  for  itfi   consequences. ' 
The  cessions  therefore  'wtiich  hk 
Ptoitiaa'  niajesty  niaj  niake  to  hit' 
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majesty's  enttnles>  can  snreljr  nevci* 
be  iftlUged  as.  a  justification  of 
taking  to  himself  bis  majesty's  law- 
ful  inoeritance. 

His  majesty  therefore  bopesy 
that  his  Prussian  majesty  "will  fol- 
low the  honourable  dictates  of  his 
own  hearty  and  will  demonstrate 
to  the  world,  that  whatever  sacri- 
fioes  the  present  circumstances  may 
induce  him  to  make  with  respect 
to  his  own  territories,  he  will  not 
set  the  dreadful  example  of  indem- 
nifying himself  at  the  expense  of  a 
third  party,  whose  sentiments  and 
conduct  towards  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty and  his  subjects  have  been 
uniformly  friendly  and  pacific* 

'      No.  IV. — Note  verbale. 

Until  the  explosion  of  the  last 
continental  war,  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty had  no  other  object  in  view, 
than  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
his  monarchy,  and  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states. 

He  was  then  able  to  eflfect  this 
upon  terms  which  met  the  enJre 
approbation  of-  every  court.  He 
has  b^en  desirous  of  doing  the 
same  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
present  war.  Biit  the  choice  of  the 
n)«an6  has  no  longer  been  in  his 
power.  France  has  considered  Ha- 
nover as  ber  conquest,  and  het 
troops  were  on  the  point  of  enter- 
mc  It  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
otit  definitely  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  French  emperor, 
without  the  possibility  of  his  Bri- 
Utonic  majesty's  preventing  it. 

The  occupation  of  that  countty 
by  his  Prussian  majesty,  and  the 
shttttmg  of  the  ports  in  the  Ger- 
l^an  seas,  and  that  of  Lubeck  a- 
gainst  the  British  flag  (as  was  the 
case  during  the  possession  of  Ha- 
nover by  the  French),  were  the 
indispensable  conditions  of  an  ar- 
raagemeni  by  which  the  country  is 
3- 


secured  agabst  the  entry  of  foreign 
troops,  and  the  quiet  of  the  nortU- 
of  Germany  preserved. 

This  has  not  been  obtained  with- 
out painful  sacrifices  on  h*s  majes- 
ty's part.  Those  of  the  house  o^ 
Hanover  .are  in  no  degree  to  be 
attributed  to  the  king's  measures^ 
but  are  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  a  war,  which  his  conciliating  po^ 
licy  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pre* 
vent.  This  war  might  have  pro* 
duced  still  more  serious  conse- 
quences. The  treaty  between  Prus* 
sia  and  France  at  least  protecti' 
tlie  northern  states  from  further 
evils  ;  and  could  every  power  but 
duly  appreciate  how  much  they  are 
indebted  to  the  system  he  has  adopt*  ^ 
ed,  the  king  would  with  justice  ob* 
tain  the  gratitude  of  alL 

No.  V. — Pl-oclamation  of  count 
,  Schulenberg,  announcing  the 
shutting  of  the  ports  of  the  North 
Sea  against  the  Biitish  ships  and 
trade,  dated  Hanover,  28th  of 
March  1806. 

In  a  treaty,  which  has  been  con« 
eluded  between  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia  my  most  gracious  so- 
vereign, and  his  impeiial  majesty 
the  emperor  of  France  and  king  of 
Italy,  it  has  been  stipulated,  that 
the  ports  of  the  North  Sea,  as  well 
as  all  rivers  running  into  it,  shall 
be  shut  against  the  British  ships 
and  trade,  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  the  French  troops  occupied 
the  states  of  Hanover.  In  con* 
formity  to  the  orders  I  have  receive 
ed,  I  make  this  known  to  thosa 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  they 
may  guard  against  the  conse* 
quenccs,  as  the  troops  of  the  king 
my  master  have  received  orders  to 
warn  off  and  not  to  admit  such 
English  ships  as  may  endeavour  to 
enter  these  ports  and  rivers,  and  as 
all  necessary  and  proper  measures 
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Will  be  adopted  to  prevent  die  in- 
troduction and  transit  of  British 
goods. 

(Si|;ned)        The  comte  de 

SCHULENBERG      KeHNBKT, 

His  Prussian  majesty's  ge- 
neral  of  cavalry,  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the 
corps  d'armee  in  Han- 
over. 

No.  VI. — Proclamation  of  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  for  taking  definitive 
.  possession  of  Hanover. 

"We,    Frederic    William,    king    of 
Prussia,   &c.  &c.  make   known 
and  declare  as  follows  : 
The  wish  to  secure  our  faithful 
subjects  and  the  neighbouring  states 
of  the  north  of  Germany  during 
the  war,  and  to  preserve  and  con- 
firm the  duration  of  the  blessings 
of  peace,  was  at  all  times  tlie  in- 
tejDtion  of  our  indefatigable  endea- 
vours.     These    wholesome    mea- 
sures were  made  knowp,  upon  some 
recent  occasions,  as  the  object  of 
our  late  patent,  dated  January  27) 
180B,  according  to  which  .the  elec- 
toral states  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
burg in  Germany  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  our  troops,  when  the 
administration  of  the  same  passed 
into    our   hands.     But    in    conse- 
quence of  the  exchange  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanoyer,  in  consideration 
of  die  cession  of  three  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  ^our  monarchv^  and  for 
the  permanent  tranquillity  of  our 
sybjects  and  the  netghj^ouring  states, 
we  have  found  it  indispensably  ne- 
cetis^ry  to  enter  into  and  conclude 
a  cojivention  with  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  French  and  king  of 
Italy ;  and  as   the  electoral  states 
of  the  house  of  Bninswick,  situated 
in  Germany,  w&re  obtained  by  the 
emperor, Napoleon  by  right  of  cmt* 
gu^rty  we  hetpHy  declare,  that  the 
rightful  f9fassion  of  the  territory  of 


that  house  has  passed  over  to  us,  in 
consideration  or  the  cession  of  three 
ofour  provinces,  and  is  now  sub- 
ject .to  bur  power  only:  consequent- 
ly, from  the  present  time,  the  go- 
vernment and  the  administration  of 
these  countries  will  be  admmistered 
simply  in  our  name  alone,  and  un- 
der our  supreme  authority. 

We  therefore  call  upon  all  per-' 
sons,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
functions  assigned  them ^  to'execute 
those  functions  only  m  oar  naitiep 
and  under  our  authority. 

Count  Schulenberg  Kehn^rQ 
and  the  commissioners  who  are  at- 
tached to  him,  expect  no  less  than 
that  all  tlie  prelates,  the  burghen, 
and  the  inhabitants  in'generalr 
will  obediently  conform  themselves 
to  tlie  orders  of  things,  which  a  new 
arra  has  rendered  necessary  for  their 
tranquillity  and  well-being ;  and'  in 
so  doing,  they  will  afibrd  his  ma. 
jesty  a  proof  of  their  devotion  to 
their  country. 

So,  on  our  part,  nothing  shall 
be  neglected  to  confirxn  them  in  thcf 
persuasion  of  onr  paternal  afibction^ 
and  our  sincere  wish  to  render  them 
happy. 

(Signed) 

Frederic  WfLLiAV* 
Schulenberg. 
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Message  to  the  house  on  the  21st 
of  April,  respecting  the  present 
state  of  the  relations  of  thi» 
country  with, Prussia. 

«  GEdRGE  IL 

•«  His  majesty  thinks  ft  proper 
to  acquaint  the  house  of  comtbon% 
that  he  has  found  him^lf  under* 
the  necessity  of  withdrawing  his 
minister  from  the  court  of  Beribf 
and  of  adopting  provisionally  mea- 
sures of  just  retaliation  against  the 
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Commerce  and  navigation  of  Prus-  full  support  of  his  parliament  in 

sia.     His    majesty   deeply  regrets  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  Bri« 

this  extension  and  aggravation  of  tish  flag^  and  the  freedom  of  the 

calamities  already  so  severely  felt  British  navigation  ;    and    he  will 

by  the  nations  of  the   continent,  look  with  anxious  expectation  to 

vrhose  independence  and  prosperity  that  moment  when  a  more  digni- 

he  has  never  ceased  to  consider  as  fied  and  enlightened  policy,  on  the 

ixuimately  connected  with  those  of  part  of  Prussia,  shall  remove  every* 

his  own  people*     But  measures  of  impediment  to  the  renewal  of  peace 

direct  hostility,  deliberately  adopt-  and  friendship  with  a  power  with 

ed  against  him«  have  left  him  no  whom  his  majesty  has  no  other 

alteniative*  cause  of  difTcrence  than  that  noW 

•*  In  a  moment  of  confidential  created  by  these  hostile  acts. 

intercourse,  without  even  the  pre-  •'  G.  R,** 

tence  of  any  cause  of  complaint,     ■-  ^— . 

forcible  possession  has  been  taken  .         •                     ,     ^     '  . 

by  Prussia  of  his  majesty's  elec  -^.t  the  court  at  the  Queens  pa- 

toral  dominions.     Deeply  as  this  }*«^«'    ^^«    ^^th    of   September 

event  affected  the  interests  of  this  ^^J  present,  die  kiitg's   most 

kingdom,   his  majesty  chose,  ne.  excellent  majesty  m  councih 

vertheless,  to  forbear,  on  this  pain-  Whereas  the  capital  city,  town* 

ful  occasion,  all  recourse  to   the  and  fortress  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 

tried  and  atfectionate  attachment  its  dependencies,   have  been  con*           > 

of  his  British  subjects.     He  remon-  quered  by  his  majesty's  ford^s,  and           \ 

ttratedi   by  amicable  negotiation,  the  territory  and  forts  of  the  same 

against  the  injurv he  had  6«ista!ned,  are  delivered  Up  to  his    majesty^           | 

and  rested  his  claim  for  reparation  his  majesty  is  thereupon  pleased  td 

dn  the  moderation  of  his  conduct,  order  and  declare,  that  all  his  lov- 

on  the  justice  of  his  representations,  Ing  subjects  may  la^uUy  trade  to           I 

and  on  the  common  interest  which  and    from  the  said   capital   city» 

Prussia    herself  must    ultimately  to wtt,  and  fortress  of  Buenos  Ayre$, 

feel,  to  resist  a  system  destructive  and    its    dependencies,   'including 

of  the  security  of  all  legitimate  pos^  therein  all  and  every  the  territories            \ 

session.     But  when,  instead  or  re-  beloi^ging  to,  6r  forming  a  part  o£ 

cetving  assurances  conformable  to  the  government  of  the  same,   in            i 

this  ju>it  expectation,  his  majesty  British  ships,  owned  by  his  majes-^ 

Was  informed,  that  the  determitla*  ty's  subjects,    and  navigated   ac^ 

tion  had  bfeen  taken  of  excluding  cording  to  law }   or  in  ships  bond 

by  force  the  ve»els  and  the  com*  Jlde  belonging  to  any  of  the  siib* 

fnodities   of   this    kingdom    from  jects  or  native  inhabitants  of  the 

ports  and  countries  under  the  Jaw-  said  city,  toWn,  or  territories.  Such 

ful    dominion  or  forcible  control  native  inhabitants  being  peaceably 

of  Prussia,  his  majesty  could  no  resident  Withirt  the  same,  and  un» 

longer  delay  to  act,  without  neg-  der  the  obedience  of  his  majesty's 

lecting  the  first  duty  which  he  owes  government  there  ;  and  that  such 

to  hi*  people.  ^  T^he  dignity  of  hts  trade  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 

crown  and  the  interests  of  his  sub-  duties,   rules,    regulations,    condU 

j'ects  equally  forbid  his  acquiescing  tions,   restri<!t!ons,    penalties,   and 

in  this  open  and  unprovoked  ag-  forfeitures,  to  which  the  trade  to ' 

gressioiu     He  has  no  doubt  of  the  and  firom  bis  ni^ijesty's  colonies^ 
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plantations,  gnd  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America  is,  or 
shall  be  subject  by  law,  except  as 
rs  hereinafter  specified  : 

.  And  his  nlajesty  is  further  pleas- 
ed to  order  and  declare,  tliut  all 
commodities,  being  of  the  growth, 
})rodiice,  or  manufacture  of  the 
baid  capital  city,  town,  and  fortress 
o(  Buenos  A\res,  and  its  depen- 
dencies, including  therein  all  and 
every  the  territories  belonging  to, 
or  forming;  a  part  of  the  govern- 
TOcnt  of  ine  same,  or  which  have 
been  usually  exported  therefrom, 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  imported 
into  any  of  the  ]K)rts  of  the  united 
kingdom  in  British  ships,  owned 
by  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  na- 
vigated according  to  Jaw ;  or  in 
slnps  hnJ  jide  behmging  to  any 
of  the  subjects  or  native  inliabitants 
of  the  said  city,  town,  or  territo- 
ries, such  iiiitive  inhabitiifits  being 
j^aceably  resident  within  tlie  same, 
and  under  the  obedience  of  his 
majesty's  government  there ;  and 
that  such  commodities  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  tlie  same  duties,  rules,  rie- 
^T;uUtions,  i-estiictions,  conditions, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures,  as  arti- 
cles of  the  like  sort  are  subject  to 
coming  from  his  majesty's  colonics, 
plantations,  or  islands,  in  i^lic  XV^est 
Indies  or  Sou;h  America  : 
.  And  wherejis  information  has 
been  received,  that  the  command- 
cr  of  bis  majesty's  forces,  to  whom 
ihc  sJii4  city,  town,  and  fortress 
have  surrendered,  luis  reduced  the 
duties  on  imp<^rtation  into  the  same, 
frqin  about  thiity-four  aiid  a  half 
,  J. ej;  cent,  a/  la^orepiy.  to  teii  per 
i:iiAU\:dvt:krcmy  and  two  and  a 
ha}f  per  cent,  for  the  consulate 
Of  munjcipal  duties,  making,  in 
the  whole,  twelve  and  one-half  per 
cent,  oij  all  articles  imported  into 
li]e  s:ud  |»Jace  and  dejx'ndencies  in 
iidliftJij^IiVp^  o^^4:ed  by  his  ipiiics- 
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ty's  subjects,  and  navigated  accord- 
ing to  law  ;  or  in  slnps  lonti  Jtdt 
bcloncfint^  to  any  ol  the  s'bjec-.s  or 
native  innabitants  of  thL»city,  'ovn, 
or  lerrltoricsi  such  native  inhabit- 
ants being  peaceably  resident  with- 
in the  same,  and  under  the  obe- 
dience of  his  majesit)  "^  government 
there;  bis  majesty  is  tliereupon 
pleased  to  order  and  declare,  that 
the  ^id  reduced  duties  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  levied,  and  no  other, 
on  all  articles  so  imported,  with 
tlie  exception  of  German  linens, 
which  are  to  continue  to  be  subject 
to  the  same  duties  as  were  paid 
thereon  before  the  conquest  of  the 
said  place  by  his  majcity's  arms, 
until  his  majesty's  pleasure  shall 
be  further  signified  ;— and  it  n 
hereby  further  ordered,  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawfivi  for  any  slave  or  slaves 
to  be  landed f  or  imported,  or 
brought  into  the  said  city,  town, 
and  fortress  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  and 
its  dependencies,  including  therein 
all  and  every  the  territories  belong- 
ing to,  or  forming  a  part  of,  the 
government  of  the  same  as  afore- 
s;iid,  upon  pain  that  all  sluves  so 
landed,  imported,  or  brought,  to- 
gether witli  the  vessels  bringing  in 
the  same,  or  from  which  the  same 
shall  be  landed,  und  their  cargoes 
shall  become  forfeited  to  his  ma- 
jestV;,  his  heirs  and  Successors  :— 
provided  always,  that  this  prohi- 
bition shall  not  extend  "to  the  se- 
veral ca^es  of  slaves  b:7id  Jids^  em- 
ployed in  navigating  any  ships  trad- 
ing to  or  from  the  said  place,  or  of 
slaves  lonii  fide  employed  as  do- 
mestic slaves,  Luid  coming  into  the 
said  place  with  dieir  masters;  or 
of  slaves  in  any  manner  cmjfdoTed 
in  his  majesty's  naval  or  military 
service: — And  the  ri€;ht  honour- 
able the  lords  commissioners  of  his 
mjqesty's  treasury,  and  the  lords 
commissioners   ot   the   admiralty, 

are 
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arc  to  give  the  necessAry  directions 
herein  as  to  thcin  may  respectively 
appertain. 

W.  Fawkener. 


At  the  court  at  the  Qiie«*n's  palace, 
the  17th  of  September  1806,  pre- 
sent, the  kin'^'s  most  excellent 
majesty  in  council. 

Whereas  by  an  act  made  and 
passed  in  th^  last  session  of  the  pre- 
sent paritaTnent,  and  in  the  present 
year  of  his  majesty's  reign, entitled, 
•'An  act  for  authorising  his  ma- 
jesty in  council  to  allow,  daring 
the  present  war,  and  for  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive 
treaty   of  peace,  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  certain  goods 
and  commodities  in  neutral  ships 
into,  and  from  his  majesty's  terri- 
tories in  the  West  Indies  and  con- 
tinent of  South  America ;"    It  is 
enacted,  that  from  and  after  tlie 
passing  of  the  said  act,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  his  majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  and  their  privy 
council,  to  permit,  or  to  authorise 
the  governors  of  the  islands  and 
territories    hereinafter    mentioned, 
rn  such   manner,  and  under  such 
restrictions  as  to  his  m^^jesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  shall  seem  fit  to  permit, 
when  the  necessity  of  tlie  case  shall 
appear  to  his  majesty,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  privy  council  to  require 
it,  from  time  to  time  during,  the 
present  war^   and  for  six  months 
after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace^    the  importation 
into,    and    the   export;ition  from, 
any  island  in  f.ie  West  Indies  (in 
which  descrij^ion  the  Bahama  Is- 
lands and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer 
Islands  are  included),  or  any  landis 
or  temtorifs  on  the  continent  of 
South  Anitrica  to  his  majesty  be- 


longing, of  any  such  articles, 
goods,  and  commodities  as  shall 
be  mentioned  in  such  order  of  his 
majesty  in  council,  in  any  ships  or 
vessels  belonging  to  thd  subjects  of 
Sinj  state  in  amity  witli  Iris  majes- 
ty* in  snch  manner  as  his  majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  by  and 
with  the  advice  aforesaid,  shall  di- 
rect ;  provided  such  ships  or  ves- 
sels sh:tll  duly  enter  into^  report," 
and  deliver  their  respective  cargoes, 
and  reload  at  such  ports  only, 
where  regul:ir  custom-houses  shall 
have  been  established : 

And  whereas  it  appears  at  pre- 
sent to  be  necessary  to  permit,  for 
a  limited  time,'  subject  to  be  sooner 
terminated,  varied,  or  altered,  as 
is  hereinafter  provided,  the  Impor- 
tation into,  and  exportation  from 
the   islands  and  territories   of  his 
majesty  in   the  West  Indies,  (in- 
cluding the  B.ihama  Islands   and 
the   Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands,) 
and  the  1  tnds  and  territories  on  the 
continent  of  South  America  to  his 
majesty  belonging,  of  certain  arti- 
cles, goods,  and  commodities  here- 
inafter mentioned,  in  any  ships  or 
vessels  belongin?^  to  the  subjects  of 
any  state  in  amity  with  his  majes- 
ty ;  his  majesty  is  thereupon  pleasv- 
ed,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  hig 
privy  council,  to  order,  and  dotli 
hereby  order,  that  die  governbrs 
and  lieutenant-governors  of  his  «ria- 
jesty's  islands  and  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  (in  which  description 
the  Bahama  Islands  and  the  Ber- 
miida  or   Sdmer  Islands   are   in- 
cluded,) and  of  any  lands  or  terri- 
tories on  tlic  continent  of  South 
America  to  his  majesty  belonging, 
and  each  and  every  of  such  gover-' 
nors  and  lien  tenant-governors  shall 
be  authorised,  and  they,  and  each, 
and  every  of  them  are  hereby  au- 
thorised    to    permit    for    twelve 
months  frotn  the  date  hereof,  sob. 
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ject  to  be  Fooner  terir  inated,  varied,  At  the  court  at  the  Queen's  palace^ 
or  altered  i^s  is  hereinafter  provided,  the  1st  of  October  1806,  present, 
in  any  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  the  king's  mo^it  excellent  majesty 
tlie  subjects  of  any  state  in  amity  in  council, 
with  his  majesty,  tlie  importation  Whereas  it  has  been  represented 
into  the  said  islands,  colonies,  lands  to  his  majesty,  that,  over  and 
and  territories  respectively,  of  staves  above  the  royal  duties,  and  the 
and  lumber,  and  also  of  every  kind  consulate  or  municipal  duties,  pay* 
of  provisions  (beef,  pork  and  but-  able  upon  divers  articles  exported 
ter  always  excepted),  which  are  from  the  city,  town,  and  fortress 
Ot  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  its  depen- 
country  to  which  such  ship  or  ves-  dencies,  including  therein  all  and 
$el  importing  the  same  shall  be-  every  the  territories  belonging  to, 
lonp^ ;  and  also  the  exportation  or  forming  a  part  of,  the  govern* 
from  the  said  islands,  colonies,  ment  of  tne  same,  a  duty  of  two 
lands  and  territories  respectively,  reals  upon  each  ox  hide,  and  of 
into  which  such  importation  of  one  real  upon  each  horse  hide,  ex- 
staves,  lumbcri  and  provisions  as  ported,  was  levied  and  paid  du- 
aforesiiid,  shall  be  made,  of  rum  ring  the  time  the  said  city,  town* 
and  molasses  and  of  any  otlier  ar-  and  fortress  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Xicles,  goods,  and  commodities  its  dependencies,  were  tinder  the 
whatsoever,  except  sugar,  indigo,  Spanish  government :  And  where- 
cotton,  wool,  coffee,  apd  cocoa  ;  as  the  commander  of  his  majesty's 
provided  always,  tJiat  such  sliips  forces,  to  whom  the  said  city» 
or  vessels  slvall  duly  enter  into,  re-  town,  and  fortress  have  surrender- 
port,  deliver  their  respective  car-  cd,  has  thought  fit,  until  his  ma« 
goes,  and  reload  at  such  ports  only  jcsiy's  pleasure  should  be  knownr 
where  regular  custom-houses  shall  to  reduce  the  said  additional  duty 
have  been  established  :  And  his  to  one  real  upon  each  ox  hide,  and 
majesty,  by  and  wi:h  the  advice  to  make  a  proportionate  reduction 
of  his  said  privy  council,  is  further  of  the  duty  payable  upon  each 
pleased  to  order,  and  doth  hereby  horse  hide  exported ;  his  majesty 
order,  that  notwithstanding  any  is  thereupon  pleased  to  order  and 
thing  hereinbefore  contained,  the  declare,  that  the  said  reduced  du- 
said  petm.ission  and  authority  to  ties,  and  no  other,  shall,  until  the 
import  and  export,  shall  cease  and  further  signification  of  his  majesty's 
determine,  or  be  varied  and  alter-  pleasure,  continue  to  be  paid  upon 
ed  before  the  expiration  of  the  each  ox  hide  and  horse  hide  ex-^ 
above-mentioned  period  of  twelve  ported  as  aforesaid^  in  British  ships, 
months,  at  the  expiration  of  six  owned  by  his  majesty's  subjects, 
months  after  notification  in  the  and  navigated  according  to  law } 
London  Gazette  of  any  order  of  or  in  ships  lKm4  fide  belonging  to 
his  majesty,  by  and  with  the  ad-  any  of  the  subjects  or  native  inha- 
vice  ot  his  privy  council,  for  re-  Vitants  of  the  said  city,  town,  and 
voking,  varying,  or  altering  such  territories,  such  native  inhabitants 
pel-mission  or  at?tliority,  or  shall  being  peaceably  resident  within  the 
cea^e  and  Jetermine  at  the  expir.i-  same,  and  under  the  obedience  <£ 
tion  of  six  months  after  the  ratifi-  his  majesty's . government  there: 
Qfttion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  And  the  right  honourafUe  the  lords 

W.  FAWK£NiRf  commisi|ioners    of    hi^    majesty's 
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treasury*  and  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty,  are  to 
give  the  necessary  directions  here- 
in as  to  tliem  may  respectively  ap- 
pertain. W.  Fawkener. 

At  the  court  at  the  Queen's  palace, 
the  1st  of  October  1806,  present, 
the  king's  most  excellent  majesty 
in  council. 

It  is  this  day  ordered  by  his  ma- 
jesty, by  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  privy  council,  that  horses, 
mules,  asses,  neat  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  poultry,  and  every  other 
species  of  live  stock,  and  live  pro- 
visions, be  added  to  the  articles 
which  his  majesty  by  his  order  in 
council  of  the  17th  of  last  month, 
has  authorised  the  governors,  and 
lieutenant-governors  of  his  majes- 
ty's islanos  and  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  (in  which  description 
the  Baliama  Islands  and  the  Ber- 
muda or  Somer  Islands  are  in- 
cluded,) and  of  any  lands  or  terri- 
tories on  the  continent  of  South 
America  to  his  majesty  belonging, 
to  permit  to  be  imported  into  the 
said  islands,  colonies,  lands  and 
territories,  respectively;  and  that 
the  said  additional  articles  be  ac- 
cordingly permitted  to  be  so  im- 
ported, in  the  manner,  for  the  \ 
time,  and  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  said 
order. 

W.  Fawkbnir. 


DECLARATION. 

.George  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  king, 
defender  of  the  faith,  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh, 
arch-treasurer  and  elector  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire,  &c.  &c. 

The  court  of  Prussia  has  avow- 


ed those  hostile  designs,  which  she 
thought  to  conceal  by  her  frienJly 
professions. 

The  note  verlah^  delivered  on 
the  4tli  of  April  by,  the  Prussian 
envoy,  baron  Jacobi  Klocs:,  to  die 
British  ministry,  announces  that 
the  electorate  of  Hanover  has  been 
taken  possession  of^  and  that  the 

?orts  of  the  German  Sea  and  of 
.ubeck  have  been  closed  against 
the  British  flag. 

This  declaration  gives  tlie  lie  to 
all  those  assurances  by  wliich  the 
cabinet  of  Berlin  has  hitherto  en- 
deavoured to  cloke  its  proceeding ; 
to  whicli  it  moreover  adds  the  pre- 
tension that  his  Prussian  majesty 
has  acquired,  by  his  system  of 
policy,  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
all  the  Northern  powers. 

Thus  actually  dispossessed  of 
the  antient  inheritance  of  my  fa- 
mily, and  insulted  in  mv  rights  as 
a  sovereign,  I  have  ordered  those 
measures  to  be  taken  which  the  ho- 
nour o(  my  crown  require  :  but  I 
still  owe  it  to  myself,  to  Europe, 
and  to  my  subjects,  to  make  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  my  sentiments,  as 
elector  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh, 
upon  the  unjust  usurpation  of  my 
Gferman  possessions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  how 
contrary  tliis  act  is  to  the  rights  of 
nations,  or  to  the  laws  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  Their  infraction  is 
too  evident  to  be  required  to  be 
proved.  It  is  the  most  sacred 
principles  of  good  faith,  of  honour, 
and  in  fact  of  all  the  obligations 
upon  which  the  reciprocal  s»;ifety 
of  different  states  ainongst  them- 
selves, and  of  each  civil  society  in 
itself,  repose,  which  are  trodden 
under  foot  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  world  would  have  difficulty  in 
believing  it,  if  I  did  not  cause  the 
facts  to  he  laid  before  them,  w/iich 
are  authenticated  in  the  narrative 
(L  3)  which 
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which  I  have  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared. 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  of 
Berlin,    when   the  electorate  was 
occupied  by  its  troops  in  1801,-^its 
conduct,  far  frcni   being   friendly 
during  the  negotiation  lor  the  in- 
dcmnitics  which  followed  the  peace 
of  Luneville, — the  declaration  wlii^h 
it  made  wlien  France  prep:ircd  to 
invade  the  electorate, — and,  lastly, 
the  burthcnsomc  conditions  under 
which  it  endeavoured  to  cause  it  to 
be  evacuated,  to  substitute  her  own 
troops  instead  of  those  of  France, 
had  given  too  many  proofs  to  the 
government   of  Hanover,   not    to 
oblige  it  to  endeavour  to  avoid  all 
sort  of  intervention  on  the  part  of 
this  power,  even  at  the  moment 
that  it  was  oij  the  point  cf  engae:Ing 
in   a   dispute   with   France.     The 
events  which  retarded  the  arrival 
in  Hanover  of  the  exjiedition  con- 
certed between  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, and  Sweden,  gave  the  Prus- 
sian troops  an  opportunity  of  anti- 
cipating them,    after  the   French 
army  had  been  obliged  to  evacuate 
the  electorate. 

This  step  was  accompanied  by 
the  most  friendly  pirotestations  on 
the  part  of  Prussia.  She  invited 
.  the  Hanoverian  government  to  re- 
sume its  functions  in  my  name, 
and  to  collect  the  wrec)^  of  thp 
iirmy. 

T  he  country,  already  so  unfortu- 
nate, doubly  felt  the  weight  of  the 
numerous  requisitions  extorted  by 
tlic  Prussian  corps,  widiout  the 
least  regard  to  the  situation  in 
which  the  French  left  it. 

After  the  unfortunate  result  of 
the  cainpaign  of  the  allies  in  the 
South  of  the  empire,  an  attack  in 
the  North  was  to  be  expected.  His 
imperial  majesty  of  Russia,  to  ob- 
viate the  dangers  to  whicli  Prussia, 
inight  be  exposed,  placed,  in  con- 


sequence of  the  convention  of  Potz- 
dnm,  his  troops  under  count  de 
n\>]s*oy,  and  die  corps  of  general 
Benningscu^  under  the  orders  of 
"his  Prussian  majesty,  and  pro- 
mised him,  moreover,  all  the  as- 
sistance for  which  he  might  have 
occasion.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  Pinissia  would  avail 
herself  of  this  advantage,  and  of 
that  which  the  premise  of  the  sub- 
sidy she  had  asked  of  Great  Bri- 
tain gave  '^hcr,  to  obtain  from 
France  terms  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests which  these  resources^were 
intended  to  pnjfect.  This,  not- 
withstanding, has  actually  happen- 
ed. The  secret  treaty,  the  effects 
of  which  are  beginning  to  appear, 
was  signed  by  count  Haugwitz.  and 
tlie  French  general  Duroc,  the  15th 
of  December,^  1805,  the  period 
fixed  as  tlie  term  wlien  Prussia  was 
to  declare  against  Fiance,  in  case 
that  power  sliould  have  rejected 
tlie  propositions  which  count  Haug- 
witz was  to  make  to  her  in  conse- 
quence of  the  convention  of  Pot^^ 
dam. 

Seven  days  aftt?r,  December  22, 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin  proposed  to 
the  British  ambassador  the  ar- 
rangements to  be  taken,  in  common 
with  the  Prussian  generals,  for  the 
positions  of  the  allied  armies  in 
Lower  Saxony  ;  and  dispatched, 
in  fonsgquence,  lieutenant-colonel 
baron  de  Krusemark,  with  a  letter 
to  the  Planoverlan  government,  to 
induce  it  to  furnish  pro^ttsions  for 
the  French  garrison  at  Hemeln. 

It  was  necessary  to  concur  in 
this  arrangement,  (which  was  only 
provisionally  terminated  the  4th  of 
January,)  because  it  was  to  pre- 
vent tiie  French  troops  from  under- 
taking any  tiling  ag;iinst  Hanover 
during  the  negotiation. 

Was  tlie  court  of  Berlin  tlien  ig- 
norant in  what  manner  count  Haug- 
witz 
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witz  had  conHuded  this  nec^otiji- 
tion  ?  Did  it  nnt  know,  before  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  what  would 
be  th'e  end  of  it  ?  Or,  did  that  mi- 
nister dispose  as  hfe  pleased  of  the 
good  faitn  of  his  master  ? 

'  It  was  on  the  27 tit  of  January 
that  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  an- 
nounced to  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment, "  that  in  consequence  of  a 
treaty  sip:nihed*and  ratified  by  the 
two  parties  my  German  posses- 
sions would  no  longer  be  occupied 
by  the  French  troops,  that  they 
ivould  be  entirely  evacuated  by 
those  ^who  were  still  there,  and  de- 
livered up,  until  a  future  peace  be- 
tween England  and  France  should 
have  decided  their  condition,  to 
the  protection  of  the  troops  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  and  to  hh  exclu- 
sive-administration." The  Hano- 
verian government  was  required, 
but  to  no  purpose,  to  intimate  to 
all  the  public  officers,  that  they 
were,  for  the  future,  to  consider 
themselves  ;is  finally  responsible  to 
the  Prussian  commission  of  admi- 
nistration, excluding  all  foreign  re- 
ference. 

The  dispatch  addressed  the  25th 
'  of  January  to  the  Prussian  minis- 
ter, and  intended  tQ^  Justify  his 
proceedings,  was  sfgned  witli  the 
king  of  Prussia's  own  hand.  It 
uncled  with  these  words,  "  I  think 
it  unnecessary  to  observe  how  much 
the  territories  in  question  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  this  change  of 
scene ;  and  jny  wishes  would  be 
fulfilled  if,  in  consequence  ci  the 
disinterested  views  bv  which  I  am 
impelled,  the  administration  I  have 
taken  upon  me  should  turn  out  to 
the  liappiness  of  tlie  country  and  its 
inhabitants ;  and  by  that  means 
satisfactory  to  his  Britannic  majesty^ 
to  whom  I  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  givei  in  tliis  instance,  as  in 


all  others,  all  the  proofs  of  consi- 
deration, of  deference,  and  of 
friendship;  which  circumstances 
may  putin^my  power.*' 

The  experience  of  the  past^  and 
a  well-founded  apprehension  of  tht 
future,  ijiid  not  allow  me  to  hesi- 
tate about  the  part  necessary  to  be 
taken ;  and  my  electoral  g<5vem- 
ment  was  instructed  not  ta  enter 
into  any  negotiation,  the  object  of 
which  might  have  been  to  avoid  a 
new  French  invasion,  by  allowing 
the  Pnissfans  to  occupy  Hahovcr. 

The  protest  made  upon  this  oc- 
casion by  my  electoral  minister  of 
state,  was  inefFectunJ,  The  king 
of  Prussia  caused  the  greatest  part 
of  the  country  to  be  occupied  at 
the  moment*  that  my  troops  re-em- 
barked ;  j^nd  his  measures  were 
executed  without  the  least  regard. 

It  was  too  easy  to  foresee  that 
count  Haugwitz  would  find  theans 
at  Paris  to  bring  back  the  arrange- 
mcnt  between  Prussia  and  France, 
announced  here  as  ratified  by  the 
contracting  parties,  to  its  original 
intention. 

This  was  what  took  *place  ;  and 
the  French  troops  took  possession 
of  Anspach,  one  of  the  objects  of 
compensation  according  to  the 
treaty  of  December  15,  the  very 
day  that  the  marquis  de  Lucchesini 
could  reach  Berlin  with  intelligence 
that  France  required  tlie  execution 
of  the  articles  agreed  upon  at 
Vienna. 

The  answer  returned  by  the  Bri- 
tich  cabinet  to  the  communication 
of  January  25,  did  not  arrive  at 
Berlin  until  after  the  minister  of 
state,  baron  Hardenberg,  had  an- 
nounced to  the  British  envoy  the 
hostile  measures  which  have  com- 
pelled me  to  suspend  my  relations 
with  a  court  which  could  so  far 
forget  itself. 

(L  4)     •   '        The 
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The  Prussian  mote  cf  April  4 
can  furnish  no  p^ood  argumenu  to 
establish  ar  unjustifiable  measure. 

It  begins  by  vaunting  die  paci* 
fie  dispositions  of  Prussia,  This 
disposition  is  no  further  sincere 
than  as  it  has  for  its  foundation  tlie 
principles  of  a  just  neutrality.  The 
note  delivered  by  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin  to  the  French  minister  on 
the  Hth  of  October,  at  the  very 
instant  that  Prussia  appeared  to 
feel  ilie  affront  which  she  received 
by  the  violation  of  -^he  territory  of 
Anspa^h,  acknowledges  that  the' 
conduct  wliich  she  had  followed  to 
that  time  had  proved  of  advantage 
to  France; 

Her  acuors  had  much  less  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  impar- 
tiality. After  having  permitted 
the  French  troops  who  seized  on 
the  electorate  ot  Hanover  a  pass- 
age tlr^ugh  the  Prussian '  terri- 
tory, she  declared  herself  ready  to 
oppose,  sword  in  hand,  that  which 
the  emperor  of  Russia  had  demand- 
ed for  his  armies, 

France  herself  forced  the  pass*, 
age;    she  pretended  to  offer  ex- 
cuses fpr  that  step,  but  it  was  in  a- 
manner  equally  offensive. 

She  had  seen  too  clearly  where 
the  resentment  of  Pvusiia  would 
terminate,  which  in  fact  appeared 
tor  be  stifled  when  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty of  Russia  engaged  in  a  per- 
SGnal  communication  with  the  kin^. 

.Prussia  then  demanded  subsi- 
dies cf  Great  Britain,  which  were 
promised  to  her,  and  she  signed 
tlie  convention  of  Potsdam,  the 
conditions  of  which  she  would 
doubtless  have  been  more  dispot;ed 
to  fiil(il,  if  I  could  have  so  far  for- 
gotten my  duty  as  to  consent  to 
the 'proposition  of  ceding  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover' for  som?  Prus- 
^an  j)rovrnce. 


Prussia  affirms,  thtit  from  the 
events  of  the  war,  she  has  not  had 
the  choice  of  means  to  secure  the 
safety  of  its  monarchy,  and  of  the 
states  of  the  North.  She  wishes  to 
make  it  appear,  that  she  has  been 
compelled  to  aggrandize  herself, 
and  to  become  the  instrument,  ra« 
ther  tlian  the  object,  of  the  ven« 
geance  of  my  enemies. 

Such  an  avowal  does  not  become 
a  great  power.  All  Europe  knows 
that  it  depended  en  Prussia*  before 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  to  give  re- 
pose to  Europe,  if  she  had  taken 
the  part  which  her  real  interests 
and  the  outraged  honour  of  her 
monarchy  dictated  to  her.  She 
can  no  longer  be  excused,  after 
having  missed  sifch  an  opportuni- 
ty ;  and  even  since  the  event  of 
the  2d  of  December,  did  she  not 
command  an  army  of  1250,000  men, 
who  still  remember  the  victories  it 
obtained  under  the  great  Frede- 
rick, which  was  in-  the  best  dis-- 
positions,  and  ^pported  by  the 
whole  Russian  army,  two  corps  of 
whi^h  were  actually  nnder  the 
command  of  the  king  of  Prussia? 

She  would,  without  doubt,  have 
been  subject  to  certain  risks ;  but 
she  found  ]\ersclf  in  a  situation 
when  every  danger  must  be  en- 
countered to  save  the  hondtir  of 
the  state.  The  prince  who  hesi- 
tates in  making  a  choice,  destroys 
the  principle  which  serves  as  the 
basis  of  a  military  monarchy  ;  and 
Prussia  ought  already  to  begin  to 
fe&l  the  sacrifice  she  has  made  of 
her  independence. 

The  note  of  April  4*  affirms, 
<<  that  France  had  considered  the 
electorate  as  its  conquest,  and  that 
its  troops  had  been  on  the  pohit  of 
re-entering  it,  to  make  a  definitive 
disposal  of  it.** 

The  el^ome  of  Ha&oyer,  as 
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an  integral  part  of \  the  Germanic 
empire,;  is  not  concerned  in  tlie 
war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France;  nevertheless,  it  has  been 
nnjustly^  invaded  by  that  power, 
which  has,  notwithstanding,  fre-^ 
quently  indicated  the  object  for 
which  she  was  disposed  to  restore 

it- 
France  was  at  length  compelled 
to  abandon  the  country,  and  forty 
^ousand  of  my  troops,  and  those 
of  my  allies,  were  established  there 
when  the  count  de  Haugwitz  sign- 
ed the  treaty  which  .disposes  of 
my  states.  It  is  true,  that  the 
Russian  corps  was  then  at  tlie  dis- 
posal of  hi!»  Prussian  majestT ;  but 
Its  chief,  with  the  genuine  spirit  of 
an  honourable  man,  was  not  the 
less  determined  to  fight,  if  the  al- 
lies of  his  master  were  attacked  : 
we  shall  not  speak  of  the  French 
garrison  which  remained  at  Ha- 
tneln,  insufficient  in  point  of  num- 
ber, deprived  of  the  means  of  de- 
fence, and  on  the  point  of  being 
besieged,  when  the  pi^omises  of 
Prussia  caused  the  plan  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

The  intention  of  France  to  dis- 
pose definitively  of  the  electorate, 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
assertions  she  has  so  often  made. 
It  would,  moreover,  have  been' 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  war,  since 
even  a  conauest  is  not  definitively 
disposed  ot  before  a  peace;  and 
particularly  at  a  moment  when  a 
wish  might  exist  to  manifest  a  paci- 
fic disposition. 

Prussia  had  no  right  to  judge  if 
Great  Britain  had  the  means  of 
opposing  the  return  of  my  enemies 
to  the  electorate.  Her  power  fur- 
nishes her  with  the  n\eans  of  bring- 
ing the  war  to  an  honourable  end, 
for  the  interests  she  defends ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what 
light    Prussia   pretends   that  her 


measures  removed  troops  that  are 
strangers  to  the  electoraiCi  and  en^ 
sure  uie  repose  of  the  Nbrth.  Her 
troops,  in  consequence  of  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  her  cabi- 
net, will  remain  as  much  stranger* 
to  the  electorate  as  the  French* 
troops. 

Prussia  sliould  not  speak  of  her 
sacrifices  at  tlie  moment  when  hei^ 
only  aim  is  to  aggrandize  herself,' 
unless  she  feels  the  loss  of  her  inde-^ 
pendence  to  bo  such,  and  how 
much  she  has  departed  from  her 
duty,  in  abandoning  one  of  the^ 
oldest  possessions  of  her  house^ 
and  of  subjects  who  implored,  in 
vain,  her  assistance.  Besides,  her 
sacrifices  have  no  coilnection  with 
my  system  of*  policy,  and  confer 
no  right  en  her  to  usurp  the  go« 
vemment  of  my  German  subjects, 
whose  fidelity  nothing  has  hitherta 
shaken,  and  which  they  will  retain 
towards  my  person,  and  a  family 
of  princes  who  for  many  ages  have 
only  sought  their  happiness. 

It  is  evident  that  the  conduct  of 
the  court  of  Berlin  is  not  the  fr^ 
expression  of  the  will  of  its  sove« 
reign,  but  the  consequence  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  my  enemies 
in  the  cabinet  of  that  prince.  All 
the  courts,  and  all  tlie  stales^  how- 
ever, who  can  judge  of  circum- 
stances, and  all  that  they  owe  to 
the  system  adopted  by  the  court  of 
Berlin,  will  agree  that  the  act  com« 
mitted  against  a  /sovereign  united 
to  his  Prussian  majesty  by  the  ttet 
of  blood,  and  until  now  by  those 
of  friendship,  places  the  safety  oF 
Europe  in  gi-eater  danger  than 
any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
a  power  with  which  one  might  bo 
at  open  war. 

Convinced' of  the  justice  of  my 
cause,  I  make  my  appeal  to  all 
the  powers  of  Europe,  who  are  irt- 
t&ested  in  resisting  the  consoUda-* 
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Uon  of  a  system,  which,  by  threaN 
ening  tlie  politkiil  existertce  of  an 
integral  pare  of  the  German  em. 
pire,  brings  iiUO  question  the  se- 
curity of  the  whole.  I  demand, 
inost  earnestly,  the  constitutional 
aid  which  is  due  to  me  as  elector, 
from  the  emperor,  its  august  head, 
as  well  Us  Russia  and  Sweden,  the 
powers  who  have  guaranteed  its 
constitution,  an<i  who  have  already 
manifested,  and  still  continue  to 
manifest,  the  most  honourable  dis* 
position  for  the  preservation  of  my 
states. 

Lastly,  I  protest  in  the  most  so« 
lemn  manner,  for  myself,  and  my  • 
heirs,  against  cveiy  encroachment 
on  my  rights*  in  tiie  electorate  of 
BrunswicK-Luncnburgh,  and.  its 
dependencies ;  and  I  repeat,  in 
quality  of  elector,  the  declaration 
made  by  the  minister  of  my  crown 
at  the  court  of  Berlin,  that  no  ad*  . 
vantage,  arising  irom  political  ar- 
y.ingemcnts,  much  less  any  offer 
whatever  of  an  indemnity  or  equi- 
T-tilent,  shall  ever  engage  me  to 
forget  what  I  owe  to  rny  dignity, 
tj^  attachment  and  exemplary  fi- 
delity of  my  Hanoverian  subjects, 
so  as  to  yield  my  consent  to  the' 
alienation  of  my  electorate. 

Given  at  the  palate  of  Windsor, 
the  25th  day  of  April  180G, 
in  the  46lh  year  of  my  reign. 
(L.S.)  George  R. 

F.  count  de  Munster. 


DECLARATION    OF     HIS     BRITANNIC 
MAJkSTV,   OCT.   21. 

The  negotiations  in  which  his 
majesty  has  been  engaged  with 
France  having  terminated  tmsuc- 
cessftilly*  hiS'  msijesty  thinks  pro- 
per to  make  tliis  public  declaration 
tp  his  subjects  and  to  £^urx)pe,  of 
ifie  cjrcuinsuiices  wiiich  haice  led 


to  an  issue  which  his  majesty  deep** 
ly  regrets.  He  has  no  cbjcct  near- 
er to  his  lieart  thvni  the  conclusion 
of  a  secure,  and  permanent  peace* 
He  laTTiCnts  ihc  continuance  of  a 
war  aifecTiiig  the  ha;  pimss  of  so 
many  naticns,  and  which,  tvcn 
amidst  all  the  successes  that  attend 
his  arms,  is  so  burthensome  to  his- 
faithful  and  affectionate  people. 
But  lie  is  confident  that  there  can 
arise  on  this  occasion  no  other  sen- 
timent, either  in  his  own  domi- 
nions, or  in '  any  part  of  Europe, 
than  that  of  an  increased  convic- 
tion-  tliiit  the  restoration  of  gcne- 
i-al  tranquillity  is  retarded  only  by 
the  injustice  and  ambition  of  the 
enemv. 

The  French  government,  un- 
satisfied with  its  immense  acquisi- 
tions on  t4ie  continent,  still  openly 
perseveres  in  a  system  desrructive 
of  ihe  independence  of  every  other 
power.  War  is  pursued,  not  for 
security,  hot  for  conquest  ;  and 
negotiations  for  peace  appear  to 
be  entered  into  for  no  other  object 
than  that  oC  deluding  the  neigh- 
boui  ing  powers  into  a  state  of  ialse 
securitVy  while'  France  is  herself 
preparing,  arranging,  and  exe- 
cuting )ier  unrt^niitted  projects  of 
encroachment  and  aggression. 

Her  conduct  in  the  recent  dis- 
cussions has  afforded  but  too  many 
proofs  of  this  disposition. 

The  negotiation  originated  in  an 
offer  made  by  the  French  govern- 
ment of  ti*eating  for  peace  on  the 
ba^is  of  actual  possessicn,  which 
wriS  stated  toadmitof  nLUtual  com- 
pensation s  and  a  distiiKt  assurance 
was  added,  that  his  majesty's  Ger- 
man 'dominions,  which  had  been 
attacked  without  even  the  pretence 
of  any  cause  of  hostility,  i>h&ald  be 
restrvred.  - 

Such  a  proposal  appeared  to  his 
majesty- to  ;^'prd  a^ju^t  fcuQdaiioii 
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for  negotiating :  it  was  therefore 
accepted,  with  this  reserve,  that 
the  negotiation  should  be  conduct- 
ed by  nis  majesty  in  concert  with 
his  allies. 

No  sooner  liad  tliis  basis  been 
mutually  admitted,  than  it  was 
departed  from  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  too  in  points  of  so  great  im- 
portance as  to  call  for  an  imme- 
diate declaration  on  tlie  part  of  !>is 
majesty,  that  unless  the  principles 
proposed  by  France  herself  were 
adhered  to,  the  communications 
which  had  been  opened  between 
the  two  governments  must  at  once 
be  closed. 

This  produced  new  professions 
of  the  disposition  of  France  to 
make  cou'siJerable  sacrifices  for 
the  attainment  of  peace,  if  the  dis- 
cussions were  suflFered  to  proceed  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  a  difficulty 
was  started  on  account  of  the  want 
of  full  powers,  in  the  person  en- 
trusted by  his  majesty  with  this 
communication.  Steps  were  there- 
upon taken  by  his  majesty  for  open- 
ing a  regular  negotiation  by  minis- 
ters duly  authorised f  in  order  to 
ascertain  in  a  manner  the  mpst  sa- 
tisfactory and  authentic,  whether 
peace  could  be  obtained  on  terms 
hoQoarable  to  the  king  and  his  al- 
lies, and  con2»istent  with  the  gene- 
ral security  of  Europe. 

During  these  proceedings,  a 
minister  sent  by  the  emperor  of 
Russia  to  treat  for  the  same  im- 
portant object,  in  concert  with  his 
majesty's  government,  was  induced 
by  the  artifices  of  the  enemy  to 
sign  a  separate  treaty*  on  terms 
equally  repugnant  to  the  honour 
and  interests  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty. 

Unmoved  by  this  unexpected 
event,  the  king  continued  to  nego- 
tiate precisely  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  before.     He   relied^  with 


confidence^  which  experience  has 
amply  justified,  on  the  good  faith 
and  steadiness  of  an  ally,  in  concert 
with  whom  he  had  begun  to  treat, 
and  whose  interests  he  had  main- 
tained throughout  with  the  same  , 
firmness  as  his  own. 

The  French  government,  on  the 
contrary,  elated  by  this  advantage, 
of  which  it  boasted  as  equal  in  im- 
portance to  the  most  decisive  vic- 
tory, departed  in  every  conference 
more  and  more  widely  from  its  own 
offers  and  engagements.  Not  on- 
ly did  it  take  upon  itself  to  change 
at  its  own  will  the  basis  of  the  ne- 
gotiation with  Great  Britain,  but 
violated  in  points  still  more  impor- 
tant, every  principle  of  good  faith 
with  Russia.  The  ehief  indi;ce- 
ment  offered  to  that  power  as  tlie 
price  of  all  the  sacrifices  extorted 
from  her  minister,  had  been  the 
preservation  of  Germany.  Yet, 
before  the  decision  of  Russia  on 
this  treaty  could  be  known,  France 
had  already  annihilated  the  whole 
frame  and  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man empire ;  had  reduced  under 
her  own  yoke  a  large  proportion  of 
jhe  states  and  provinces  of  Ger- 
many;  and,  not  with  this  open 
contempt  of  obligations  so  recently 
contracted,  had,  at  the  same  time, 
instigated  the  Porte  to  measures 
directly  subversive  of  her  subsisting 
engagements  with  Russia. 

while  such  a  conduct  was  pur- 
sued towards  his  majesty,  towards 
his  allies,  and  towards  all  inde- 
pendent powers,  there  appeared  so 
little  hope  of  any  favourable  issue 
to  the  negotiation,  that  his  nuijes- 
ty  's  plenipotentiaries  demanded  their 
passports  to  return  to  England. 

This  demand  was  at  first  eluded 
by  an  unusual  and  unexplained  de? 
iRVf  and  the  French  government 
'  afterwards,  by  some  material  con- 
cessions, accompanied    with   inti- 
mations 
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iTKitTons  that  others  of  still  greater 
consequence  migiit  be  the  result 
cf  further  discussion,  procured  a 
fenewal  of  the  conferences,  which 
■were  protracted  from  day  to  day, 
fill  at  length  it  was  announced  at 
Paris  that  the  emperor-  of  Russia 
Ji;id  indignantly  rejected  the  un- 
authorised and  separate  treaty  sign- 
ed by  his  minister. 

In  consequence  of  this  important 
event,  the  strongest  assurances 
were  given  to  his  majest)'/s  minis- 
ter, that  France  was  now  prepared 
to  make  sacrifices  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, in  order,  by  securing  jpeace 
with  Great  Britain,  to  re»establiah 
the  tranquillity  of  tlie  world. 

The  ofijects  of  these  assurances' 
appeared,  however,  to  be,  that  of 
engaging  his  majesty  in  a  separate 
xicgotiation,  to  the  exclusion  of  hisi 
alhes ;  a  proposal  which  his  majesty 
&ad  rejected  in  the  outset,  and 
vhich  he  could  still  less  admit  of 
at  a  time  when  the  conduct  of 
Russia  had  imposed  on  him  an  in- 
creased oblit^ation  not  to  separate 
his  interest  from  tl^ose  of  so  faith- 
{ul  an  ally.  To  these  insidious 
overtures  his  majesty  steadily  re- 
fused to  listen;  but  he  took  the 
most  effectual  method  to  avoid  all 
appearance  of  delay,  and  to  ac- 
celerate, if  possible,  the  favourable 
?ssue  of  the  negotiation.  The  con- 
fidential intercourse  which  he  lyAd 
constantly  maintained  with  Russia, 
enabled  his  majesty  to  specify  the 
terms  on  which  pe:ice  widi  that 
power  might  be  obtained  \  and  tis 
minister  was  accordingly  instructed 
|to  state  to  France,  in  addition  to 
his  o^^n  demands^  tliose  of  his  aU 
ly,  to  reduce  them  into  distinct  ar- 
ticles, and  even  to  conclude  on 
those  grounds  a  provisional  treaty  9 
to  take  effect  whenever  Russia 
should  signify  ijier  accession. 

This  iform  of  negotiating  was 


after  some  objection  acceded  to  by 
France ;  terms  were  now  oflfered 
to  his  majesty  more  nearly  ap. 
proaching  ti>an  before  to  the  origi* 
nal  basis  cf  negotiation ;  but  these 
were  still  far  short  of  what  his  ma- 
jesty^ had  uniformly  insisted  on> 
and  was  now  more  than  ever. en- 
titled to  expect ;  and  the  decisive 
rejection  of  the  just  demands  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  of  the  conditions 
proposed  by  his  majesty  in  behalf 
of  his  other  allies,  leit  to  his  majes- 
ty no  other  course  than  that  of  or- 
dering his  minister  to  temiinato 
the  discussion  and  return  to  £ng^ 
land. 

The  foregoing  shott  and  simple 
exposition  of  facts  stands  in  need 
of  no  comment.  Tlie  first  over- 
tures which  led  to  negotiation 
where  made  by  the  enemy,  aiKi 
tliey  were  accepted  by  his  majesty 
in  tlie  sincerest  spirit  of  peace. 
Every  opening  which  seemed  to 
afford  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
accompiodation  has  been  anxiously 
embraced,  nor  was  the  negotiation 
finally  broken  off  while  any  hope 
of  a  favourable  issue  could  be  eiKi 
tertained.  His  m^esty's  demands 
were  uniformly^  just  and  reason- 
able 5  directed  to  no  object?  of  per- 
sonal aggrandisement,  but  to  such 
only  as  were  indispensably  required 
by  die  honour  of  his  crown,  his  en- 
gagcmeiits  to  his  allies,  and  a  due 
consideration  of  the  general  inter- 
ests of  Europe. 

It  is  with  heartfek  concern  that 
his  majesty  contemplates  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  evils  always  iUf 
separable  from  a  state  of  war ;  but 
it  is  with  his  enemies  that  this  awfiil 
responsibility  rests)  and  for  the 
issue  of  the  contest  his  majesty 
trusts  .witli  confidence,  to  the  jns* 
tice  of  his  cause ;  to  the  resources 
and  bravery  of  his  people ;  to  thd« 
fidelity  of  bis  allies  i  and  above  aU» 

to 
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lo  the  protection  and  support  of 
the  Divine  Providence. 

In  contributing  to  the  great  ef- 
forts which  such  a  contest  must 
unavoidably  require,  his  faithful 
and  affectionate  subjects  will  not 
forget  that  all  their  dearest  inter- 
ests  are  at  stake ;  that  no  sacrifices 
they  can  be  called  upon  to  make 
arc  to  be  compared  with  the  certain 
disgrace  and  ruin  of  yielding  to 
the  injurious  pretences  of  the  -ene* 
my ;  that  with  the  inviolable  main- 
tenance of  the  good  faith  and  pub- 
lic honour  of  their  country,  its  pro- 
sperity, its  strength,  and  its  inde- 
pendence, are  essentially  connect- 
ed ;  and  that  in  asserting  the 
rights,  and  upholding  the  dignity 
pi  the  British  empire,  they  defend 
the  most  powerful  bulwark  of  tlie 
liberties  or  mankind. 


TR.EATIEX,  .&C. 

Presented  bv  his  majesty's  com- 
mand td  both  houses  of  parlia- 
liament,  January  28,  1806. 

Treaty  of  concert  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  signed  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  the  1 1  th  April,  1805. 

In  the  name  of  The  Most   Holy 
and  Undivided  Trinity. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Qreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  ani- 
mated with  the  desire  of  restoring 
to  Europe  the  peace,  independence, 
and  happiness,  of  which  it  is  de- 
prived bjjjr  the  unbounded  ambition 
of  the  French  government,  and 
tie  immoderate  Jegree  of  influence 
which  it  is  striving  to  arrogate  to 
itseif,  have  resolved  to  employ 
every  means  in  their  po>*'er  to  ob- 
Uia  this  salutary  end,  and  to  pre- 


vent the  renewal  of  similar  disas^ 
trous  circumstances ;  and  they 
have  named  in  consequence,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  and  agreeing 
upon  those  measures,  which  tlieir 
magnanimous  intentions  may  call 
for,  viz.  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri« 
tain  and  Ireland,  tlie  lord  Gran» 
ville  Leveson  Cower,  member  of 
parliament  of  the  said  united  king* 
dom,  one  of  his  majesty's  privy 
councillors,  and  his  ambassador* 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
tft  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Ru&sias;  and  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  th^ 
sieur  AJum  prince  of  Czartoryski, 
one  of  his  privy  councillois,  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  state,  senatorf 
adjunct  minister  for  foreign  aflFairs^ 
member  of  the  general  direction  of 
the  schools,  curator  of  the  imperial 
university  of  Wilna  and  of  its  di- 
bUict,  lieutennnt  of  the  grand  prior 
of  the  sovereign  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Rassian  catha- 
lie  priory,  and  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  Anne,  and  commander  of 
that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  sieur  Nicolas  of  Novossil/.ofF> 
his  present  chamberlain,  adjunct 
minister  of  justice,  charged  with 
die  examination  of  the  projects  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  and  with 
otlier  special  commissions,  presi- 
dent of  the  academy  of  sciences^ 
member  of  the  general  direction  of 
the  schools,  curator  of  the  univer* 
sity  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  of  iti 
district,  and  knight  of  the  order  of 
St.  Vladimir,  who,  after  having; 
verified  and  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in 
good  and  due  formi  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles : 

Art.  I.  As  tlie  state  of  suffering 
in  which  JLurppe  is  placed  de- 
mands speedy  remedy,  their  ma- 
jesties tlie  king  of  diie  united  king« 

dom 
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dom  of  Great  5i*itain  and  Ireland,  hts  side  to  the  happy  effects  of  th^ 

and  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  •  present  concert,  engages  to  contri- 

have  mutually  agreed  to  consult  bute  to  the  common  efibrts,  by 

upon  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  employing  his  forces  both  by  sea 

thereto,  w  I  thou  t  waiting  for  further  and  land,  as  well  as  his   vessels 

cncraichments  on  the  part  of  the  adapted  £br  transporting  troops,  in 

French   government.     They  have  such  manner  as  shall  he  determi- 

agreed  in  consequence  to  employ  ned  Upon   in  tl^e  general  plan  of 

the  most  speedy  and  most  effic^ici-  operations  ;  his  m^.jesty  will  more* 

ous  means- to  form  a  general  league  over  assist  the  different  powers  who 

of  the  states  of  Europe,  and  to  en»  shall  accede  thereto  by  subsidies^ 

gage  them  to  accede  to  the  present  the  amount  of  which  shall  corre- 

Ooncert ;  and,  in  order  to  accnm-  spond  to  the  re- peclive  forces  which 

plish  the  end  proposed,  to  collect  shall  be  employed  ;  and  in  order 

together  a  force,  which,  indcpefl-  that  the   said  pecuniary  succours 

Gently  of  the  succours  furnished  by  may  be  proportioned  in  the  manner 

tiis  Britannic  majesty,  may  amount  most    conducive    to    the    general 

to  500,000  effective-  men ;  and  to  good,  and  to  assist  the  powers  in 

eTrfJ)loy  the  same  with  energy,  in  proportion    to  the  exertions  they 

order  either  to  induce  or  to  com-  may  make  to  contribute  to  tlie  com* 

pel  the  French  government  to  agree  mon  success,  it  is  agreed,  that  these 

to    the  re-establishment .  of  peace  subsidies   (barring    particular    ar- 

and  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  mngements),  shall  be  furnished  in 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  this  league  the  proportion  of  1,250,000/.  stcr- 

will  be  to  carry  into  effect  what  is  lin&,  for  each  100,000' men  of  re* 

proposed  by  the  present  concert,  gular  troops,  and  so  in  proportion 

namely ;  for  a  greater  or   smaller  number, 

(tf. )  The  evacuation  of  the  couh-  payable  according  to  the  conditions 

try  of  Hanover  and  of  the  North  of  hereinafier  specihed. 

Germany..  An.  IV.  The  said  subsidies  shall 

(b.)   The  establish^nent  of  the  be  payable  by  instalments,   from 

fn dependence  of  the  republics  of  month  to  montli,  in  proportion  to 

Holland  and  Swit^.erland.  the  forces  which  each  power  shall 

(f.)  The  re- establishment  of  the  employ  in  purbuauce  of  its  eng;ige- 

fcing  of  Sardinia  in  Piedmont  with  ments,    to    combat    tlie  common 

as  large  an  augmentation  of  terri-  enemy,  and  af  cording  to  the  oflfi- 

tory  as  circumstances  will  permit.  cial  report  of  the  armies  employed 

({!.)  The  future  Security  of  the  at  the  opening  of  tlie  campaign, 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  com-  and  of  the  several  reinforcements 
pi ete  evacuation  of  Italy,  the  island  which  may  join  them.  An  ar- 
of  Elba  included,  by  the  French  rangement  shall  be  made  in  con- 
forces,  formity  with  the  plan  of  openitiqns, 

(r,)  The  establishment  of  an  or-  v/hich  shall  be  forthwith  regulated 

der  of  things  in   Europe,   which  as  *to  the  period  when  these  subsi? 

may  effectually  guarantee  the  sc-  dies  sliall  begin  to  be  paid,  and  tlie 

curity  and  indci>endence  of  the  dif*  mode  iind  place  of  payment  shall 

ferent  stah?s,  and  present  a   solid  be  settled,  so  as  to  suit  the  conve- 

barrier  against  future  usurpations,  niencc  of  each   of  the   belligerent 

Art.  III.  His  Britannic  maiest^•,  ]>anies.  His  Britannjc  majesty  will 

in  order  to  concur  efiicaciously  on  likewise  he   prepared   to  advance 
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vithin  tlie  current  year,  a  sum  for 
pn Cling  the  troops  in  njotion.  This 
sum  shall  he  settled  by  particular 
arran^ennents  to  b«  entered  into  by 
eich  power,  who  shall  take  part  in 
th:s  concert ;  but  Jiis  said  nyijcsty 
understands  that  the  whole  ol  the 
iums  to  be  furnished  to  any  power 
witliiri  tlie  current  vear,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  said  advance  as  for 
the  monthly  subsidies,  is  in  no  case  to 
exceed  tlie  proportic^.n  of  l,*A>0,()00/, 
sterling,  for  every  1(X),0'.)0  men. 

Art.  V.  The  higli  contracting 
parties  agree  that  the  different 
members  of  the  league  shall  re- 
spectively bo  permiticd  to.  retain 
accrediscd  persons  with  the  com- 
manders in  chief  of  the  diiF^-ront 
armies,  to  carry  on  the  correspond 
dence,  and  to  attend  to  the  mili- 
tary operations. 

Art.  VI,  Their  maje^ies  tierce, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  league  being 
forjned,  such  as  is  pointed  out  in 
the  first  article,  they  will  not  make 
peace  with  France  but  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all  tlie  powers  who 
shall  become'^parties  in  the  said 
league ;  and  also  that  the  conti- 
nental powers  shall  not  recall  their' 
forces  before  the  peace  :  moreover, 
his  Britannic  majvsty  engages  to 
continue  the  payment  of  tlie  subsi- 
dies during  the  continuance  of  the 
war. 

Art.  VII.  The  present  concert, 
which  IS  mutually  acknowledged 
by  the  high  contracting  parties  to 
he  equally  valid  and  binding  as  the 
most  solemn  troatv,  shall  be  rati- 
fied  by  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  by  his  maji's^y 
the  emperor  of  ai|  the  Russias,  and 
the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  St.  Peter  sburgh  witliin 
the  space  of  ten  weeks,  or  sooner  if 
po^jible. 

In    testimony    whiareof  the  re- 


spective  plenipotentiaries,haye  sign- 
ff.l  the  same,  and  have  thereunto 
afliKtd  the  seal  of  their  arms. 
Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  30th 
M;«rch — 11  th  April,  in  the  year 
1H05. 

(l.s,)  Granville  Lev.  Gower. 
(l.s.)  Adam  prince  Czartoryski^ 
( L.S.J  Nicolas  db  Novossilzoff. 

First  separate  article  of  the  trcatf 
of  concert  between  his  majesty 
and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  sign- 
ed at  St.  Petersburgh,  30th 
March—  1 1  th  April  1 805. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  allthe 
Russias,  having  made  known  tc^lm 
Britannic  majesry  his  arrangements 
with  their  majesties  the  erP{jeror  of 
GerTnany  and  the  king  of  Sv/eden, 
his  Britannic  majesty  engages  to 
fulfil  his  stipulations  of  the  present 
treaty  of  concert  towards  each  cf 
these  powers,  if,  in  the  space  of 
four  months,  reckoning  froiti  the 
day  of  the  signature  cf  die  present 
instrument,  both  those  powers,  or 
one  of  them,  fhall  have  caused 
their  forces  to  act  against  France, 
by  vVrine  of  tlie  engagements  thef 
have  taken  with  his  majesty  tlie 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

This  svparate  article  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
were  i  user  red  word  for  word  in  the 
treaty  of  concert  signed  this  day, 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same 
time.  ^ 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  imder- 
signed,  by  virtue  of  our  full  pow- 
ers^ have  signed  the  present  se- 
parate article,  and  hAve  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 
Done  at  St.  Peiersburgh  this  30rii 
of  March— 11  til  April,  in  the  year 
1805. 

(l.s. J  Granvillb  Lev.  Gower. 

iL.s.J  Adam  princeCzartorvski. 
L.s«)  Nicolas  D£  NovossiLzorr. 

Fouith 
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Fourth  separate  article  of  the  trea- 
ty of  concert  between  his  niaje!»> 
ty  and  tlie  emperor  of  Russia* 
signed  at  St.  Petersburghj  lltb 
April— 30th  March,  1805. 

The  collecting  of  500,000  effec 
tire  men,  mcniionqd  m  article  I. 
of  the  ti  eaty  of  concert  signed  this 
day,  not  being  so  easy  as  it  is  de* 
sirable,  their  majesties  liave  agreed 
that  it  sliould  be  carried  into  exeCu* 
lion  as  soon  as  it  should  be '  possi- 
ble to  oppose  to  France  an  active 
force  of  'MX),000  men,  composed  in 
the  following  manner ;  Austria  will 
•supply  250,01'J  men,  Russia  not 
less  than  11J,000  mcii,  indepen- 
deiTtly  of  the  levies  made  by  her  in 
Albania,  in  Greece,  &c.  :  and  the 
remainder  of  the  400,000  will  be 
made  up  by  the  troops  of  Naples, 
Hanover,  Sardinia,  and  others. 

This  separate  article  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity,  as  if 
It  were  inserted,  word  for  word, 
in  the  treaty  of  concert  signed  this 
day,  and  shall  be  ratified  at  the 
same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  un- 
dersigned, by  virtue  of  our  full 
powers,  have  signed  the  present 
separate  article,  and  have  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  this 
11th  of  Apill-'^dOth  March,  in  the 
year  1805. 

L.s.)  Granville  Lsv«  Gowc&« 

L.s.)  AdamprinceCzartoryski. 

L.s.)  Nicolas  de  NovossiLzorr. 

Fifth  separate  article  of  the  treaty 

of  concert  between  his  majesty 

and  the  emperor  of  Russia^  sign* 

ed    at    St.    Petersburgh,     11th 

April— 30th  March  1805. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 

the  Russias  cngaees  also  to  march 

us  soon  as  possible  an  army  of  not 

less  than  60,0^)0  men  to  the  fron- 

tiers  of  Austria,  and  also  another 


of  not  less  than  80,000  men  to  the 
Prussian  frontiiers,  to  be  ready  to 
co*operate  with  the  said  "courts  in 
the  proportion  established  by  the 
treaty  of  concert  signed  this  dav, 
and  to  support  them  respectively 
in  case  they  should  be  attacked  by 
France,  who  might  suppose  them 
to  be>engaged  in  some  negotiation 
tending  towards  an  object  contrary 
to  her  views  \  but  it  is  understood, 
that  independently  of  the  115,000 
meni  which  his  imperial  majesty  of 
all  the  Russias  will  cause  to  act 
against  the  French,  he  will  keep  ^ 
bodies  of  reserve  and  observation 
upon  his  frontiers. 

It  is  nloreover  agreed,  tliat  as  tlwf 
forces  promised  !^  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  tne  Russias  sh^att 
all,  or  in  part,  quit  the  frontiers  ls£ 
his  empire,  his  Britannic  majesty 
will  pay  them  the  subsidies  at  the 
rate  established  by  the  present 
treaty  of  concert,  imtil  the  return 
of  the  said  forces  to  their  homes  ; 
and,  morever,  the  equivalent  of 
three  months  of  subsidy  as  a  frc* 
miere  msi  en  campagne. 

The  Russian  troops  already  sta« 
tioned  at  the  Seven  Islands,  or 
which  may  be  intended  to  be  trans* 
ported  thither,  will  not  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  the  subsidies  and  of 
the  pfemtere  niise  in  campagnf^  stt^* 
pulated  in  the. present  article,  bie« 
fore  the  day  oi  their  leaving  the 
Seven  Islands  to  commence  their 
operations  against  the  French. 

This  separate  article  shall  have 
the  same  rorce  ayid  validity  as  if  ic 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the 
treaty  of  concert  signed  this  day» 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  $ani» 
time. 

In  witness  whereof  we  the  under- 
signed, by  viifue  of  our  foil  pow- 
ers, have  signed  the  present  sew 
parate  article,  and  have  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Done 
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Dene  at   St.   Petersburgh,    the 
1 1th  April  (30th  March)  1805. 
L.s.)  Granville  JLcv.GowRR.  - 

L.S.)  Adam  PRINCkCzARTORYSKl. 

L.s.)  Nicolas  dbNotossilzopf* 

Sixth  separate  Article  of  the  treatf 
of  concert  between  his  majesty 
and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  sign- 
ed at  Sr.  Petersbnr^h,  Ilth 
April  (SOih  March)  1805. 

His  majesty  .  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  tlie  Russias,  being 
disposed  to  form  an  energetic  con- 
cert, with  the  sole  view  of  ir.snring 
Co  Europe  a  lasting  and  solid  peace, 
fonnded  upon  the  principles  ol  jus- 
tice, equity,  and  the  law  of  nations, 
by  which  they  are  constantly  guid- 
ed, are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  a 
mutual  understanding  at  this  time 
upon  several  principles,  which  they' 
will  evince  in  pursuance  of  a  pre- 
vious concert,  as  soon  as  the  events 
of  the  war  may  render  it  necessary. 

These  principles  are  in  no  degree 
to  control  the  public  opinion  in 
France,  or  in  any  other  countries 
where  the  combined  armies  may 
carry  oi^  their  operations,  with  re*^ 
spect  to  the  form  of  government 
^'hich  it  may  be  proper  to  adopt ; 
nor  to  appropriate  to  themselves,- 
till  a  peace  should  be  concluded, 
any  of  the  conquests  made  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  belligerent  par- 
ties $  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
towns  and  territories  which  may 
be  wrested  from  the  common  enc^ 
my  in  the  name  of  the  country  or 
state**  to  which'  by  acknowledged 
right  they  belong,  and  in  all  otner 
cases,  in  the  name  of  all  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  league  ;  and  finally,  to 
assemble,  at  the  termination  of  the 
#^r,  a  general  congress  to  discuss 
and  tix  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
nations,  on  a  *nior^  determined  ba- 
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9is  than  unfortunately  has  hitherto 
been  practicable ;  and  to  insure 
tlietr  observance  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  federative  system  calcu- 
lated upon  the  situation  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Europe. 

This  separate  atticle  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the 
treaty  of  concert  signed  this  day, 
and  slioll  be  ratified  at  the  same 
time. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  un- 
dersigned, by  virtue  of  cur  full 
powers,  have  signed  the  present  se- 
parate article^  and  have  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersbur?h,the  Uth 
April  (30th  March)  1805, 

iL.s.)  Granville  Lev.  GowER. 
l.s.)  Adam'princeCzartoryski. 
(l.s.)  Nicolas d^  Novossilzoff, 

Eighth  separate  Article. 

It  being  possible  tliat  the  bias 
which  the  French  government  tries 
to  give  to  the  counsels  of  tlie  dif- 
ferent states  of  Europe,  may  deter- 
mine one  or  otlier  of  tliose  states 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
attainment  of  the  salutary  eflecis 
which  are  the  object  of  the  present 
concert,  and  even  \o  have  recourse 
to  hostile  measures  against  one  of 
the^  high  contracting  patties,  in 
spite  of  their  endeavours  to  esta- 
blish an  equitable  and  permanent 
order  of  things  in  Europe,  hi^  Bri- 
tannic majesty  and  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  tlie  Russias  agree 
to  make  common  cause  against 
every  power  which,  by  tiie  em^^- 
mentof  its  forces,  or  by  too  inti- 
mate an  union  with  ^France,  may 
pretend  to  raise  essential  obstacles 
to  the  development  of  those  mea« 
sures  which  the  high  cqntracting 
parties  may  have  to  tjlke,  in  order 
to  attain  the  object  proposed  by 
the  present  concert,  ^    % 
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This  separate  article  shall  have* 
the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
"vvere  inserted  word  for  word  in  the 
treaty  of  concert  signed  this  day, 
and  shall  be  ratlHed  at  the  same 
time. 

In  wimess  whereof,  we  the  un- 
dersigned, by  virtue  of  our  full 
^powers,  have  signed  tlie  present 
sep'rirate  article,  and  have  afExed 
thereto  the  seals  of  Out  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the 
ilth  April  (30th  March;  1805. 

L.S.J  Granville  LeV.  Gower. 
L.s. j  Adam  princeCzArtoryski. 
L.s.j  NicolasdeN6vossilzoff. 

Eleventh  separate  Article. 

The  high  contracting  paities,  ac- 
knowledging the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  propositions  of  peace, 
which  It  is  their  intention  to  make 
to  Bonaparte,  by  energetic  de- 
monstrations, have  resolved  to  in- 
vite his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic 
majesty  to  put  his  armies  in  a  state 
•  of  readiness  for  action  witliont 
delay,  by  completing  their  num- 
l)ers,  and  by  concentrating  them 
hi  the  neighbourhood  of  th«  bor- 
ders of  France. — His  Britannic  ma« 
jesty,  considering  the  extraordinary 
expenses  which  this  measure  will 
tiender  necessary,  promises  and  en- 
gages to  furnish  to  his  imperial 
iind  royal  majesty,  immediately 
ftfter  his  accession  to  the  present 
eoncert,  the  sum  of  1,000,000/. 
sterling  for  prmnn  mise  en  caw* 
fagne^  which  the  king  of  the  united 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
hmd  will  not  reclaim,  in  case  the 
fiegotiations  for  peace  should  be 
'downed  with  success,  provided 
that,  in  a  contrary  event,  Austria 
^ould  (akc  tlie  field  immediately. 

This  separate  article  shall  have 
tlie  same  force  and  validity  as  if 
it  were  inserted  word  for  word  in 


the  treaty  of  concert  signed  thi» 
day,  and  shall  be  ratified  at  th6 
same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  under- 
itgned,  by  virtue  of  Our  full  pow- 
ers, have  signed  the  present  sepa- 
rate article,  and  have  affixed  tho-e- 
to  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Dor^e  at  St.   Petersburgh,   the 
11th  April  (30th  March)  1805. 
(l.s.)  Granvillb  Lev.  GowCa. 
Yl.s.)  AdamprinceCzartortski. 
\L.s.)  Nicolas  deNovos  SI  Li  OFF- 

Separate  and  secret  Article. 

Although  the  high  contracting 
parties  have  agreed  by  the  first  se«- 
paratearticleof  the  treaty  of  concert^ 
established  thb  day  between  tl^em, 
that;  Austria  and  Sweden  shall  not 
partake  of  the  advantages  of  the 
said  concert,  but  in  the  event  of 
their  bringing  their  forces  into  ac- 
tion against  Fntnce  four  months 
after  its  stgnatme,  by  virtue  of 
their  ei^gagements  with  his  majes^ 
ty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  % 
yet  his  Britannic  majesty,  consider- 
ing the  advantage  to  the  future  9^ 
curity  of  Europe  which  results 
from  an  union  similar  to  that  form-^ 
ed  by  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  with  their  majesties 
the  emperor  of  Germany  amd  the 
king  ot  Swfcden,  for  the  tpurposerf 
Opposing  the  'furdier  enroachnieflts 
of  Bonaparte^  promises  to  fulfil 
the  stipulations  of  the  present  con- 
cert, in  the  same  degree  towards 
either  of  those  powers,  if^  in  the 
-course  of  the  year  1805,  bodior 
one  of  them  should  bring  their 
forces  into  action  against  France^ 
in  virtue  of  theh*  engagements  'v^th 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
R^^ssias. 

'  This  separate  and  secret  article 
shall  have  the  same  ioti^  and  valiw 
dity '  as  if  it  were  inserted  HRrord  for 
word  in  the  treaty  of  concert  si;^- 
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ed  this  day,  and  shall  be  ratifie4 
at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  un- 
dersigned, in  virtue  of  our  full 
powers,  have  signed  the  present 
separate  and  secret  article,  and 
have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of 
our  arms. 

Done  at  St  Petersburgh,  the  1 1th 
April  (30th  MarchJ  1805, 

L.SkJ  Granvillb  Lev.  Cower. 
L.s.j  AdamprinceCzartoryski. 

L.S.)  NlbOLAS  DE  NOVOSSILZOFF. 

Additional  Article. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 
fhe  Russias  having,  in  pursuance  of 
his  sinceve. desire  to  insure  success 
to  the  enterprise  concerted  against 
J'rance,  determined,  in  case  the 
^trci^mstances  should  require  it,  to 
aogmentithe  forces  which  he  has 
promised  tp  briqg  into  action  tO' 
J  80,000  men,  his  majesty  the  king 
pf  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  promises  and 
engages  to  pay,  m  that  case,  to 
iiis  imperial  majesty  of  allthe-Rus- 
jsias,  for  the  troops  which  (ve  may 
thus  add  to  1 15^000  already  agreed 
.upon,  a  :subsidy  ^nd  a  premiere 
tmise  in  oati^agnei  at  the  saipe  rane 
iis  is  agreed  by  the  fifth  separate 
article  of  the  treaty  of  concert  es- 
tablished between  his  majesty  the 
Jcing  of  the  united  ,kin?dom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias, 30th  March  rildiApriin^5. 

This  additiox\al  article  shall  have 
the  ^Qie  force  and  validity  as  if  it 
.were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the 
aforemeAtJK>oed  concert,  and  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  two  high  con- 
tracting powers ;  and  the  ratifica- 
tions shall  be  exchanged  in  the 
space  of  ten  weeks,  pr  joon^r  if 
4)0$M]Je. 

In  witness  .whereof,  we  the  under- 
isJgiAl  .plenipQtemiayies  lwY«  sign* 


ed  the  tame,  and  have  affixed  to  It 
the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  St.   Peiersburp^h,    the 
iOth  May  (28th  April)  1805. 
L.S.)  Granville  Lsv.GowER. 

L.S.)  ADAMrRINCF.CzARTORVSKI. 

L.S.)  Nicolas  deNovossilzoff. 

Additional  Article  of  the  treaty  of 
concert  signed  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh, the  11th  April,  1805. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  purposing  to  concert 
measures  with  the  court  of  Vienna, 
by  which  considerable  Russian  ar- 
mies may  be  approximated  to  the 
frontiers  of  France,  by 'crossing  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  territories* 
while  it  is  declared  that  the  objects 
of  these  movements  is  to  obtain  se- 
curities for  the  continent,  promises 
and  engages  to  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty, in  liis  own  name  and  in  that  q£ 
his  allies^  that,  should  even  circum- 
stances require,  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  Russian  trppps  began 
their  iparch,  they  shpuld  declare 
that  this  movement  was  in  no  w;ay 
connected  with  an  existing  concert 
with  his  Britannic  majesty,  but  that 
the  powers  of  the  continent  reclaim 
the  fulfilment  by  France  of  her  im- 
mediate engagements  with  them, 
yet  as  soon  as  the  war  shall  have 
broken  out,  they  will  no  longer 
pursue  a  partici^Ur  object,  but  tnat 
which  has  been  determined  by  the 
concert' of  the  30th  March  (April 
.11)  with  all  the  clauses  incor- 
.porated  with  it.  ^ 

In  return  for  this  assurance,  his 
Britannic  majesty  promises  and  en- 
gages, in  the  first  place,  to  fulfil 
towards  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
isi^s  tl^  stipulations  of  the  above- 
mentioned    concert,    in    all    their 
-parts,  as  soon  as  the  war  .shall  have 
broken   out    between   Russia   and 
France,  and   especially  to  furnish 
for  the  Russian  trodps  the  subsi- 
dies %reed  upon,  payable  from  the 
(M  'Z)  daf 
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day  on  which  they  shall  have  quit- 
ted the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and 
Tnoreover  the  three  months  stipu- 
lated subsidy  under  the  name  of 
prvmiere  vtie  en  campagnt;  with 
this  condition  nevertheless,  tfiat 
however  long  may  be  the  term  be- 
'  tween  the  epoch  of  the  departure  of 
the  Russian  troops  from  their  fron- 
tiers, and  that  of  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty shall  ntit  be  bound  to  pay  to 
Rdssia  for  that  interval  moro  than 
six  months  subsidy  at^the  most,  the 
premiere  mise  en  campogne  being 
tJierein  comprised. 

In  the  second  place,  to  fulfil, 
\v\xh  regard  to  Austria,  all  the 
stipulations  of  the  above-mentioned 
concert,  and  especially  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  subsidies,  as  soon  as 
the  ambassador  of  his  imperial  and 
royal  majesty  shall  have  signed  the 
act  of  accession  of  his  court  i  and 
lastlv,  in  the  third  place,  to  pay  in 
the  like  manner  to  the  other  allies 
of  Russia,  who  shall  assist  in  this 
enterprise  (except  in  case  of  spe- 
cial arrangemeilts),  the  subsidies 
>vhich  have  been'  allotted  for  them 
by  the  above-mentioned  concert, 
and  on  the  conditions  therein  speci- 
fied. 

This  additional  article  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  validity,  as  if 
it  were  inserted  word  for  word  in 
t!ie  above-menti<Mied  concert,  and 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  hieh 
contracting  parties,  and  the  ratifi- 
cations exchanged  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  in  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
or  sooner  if  prssible. 

In  faith  of  which,    the  under- 
signed pknipotpnt»4neshavc  ^^ifrned 
it,  and  have  affiled  thereto  the  seal 
of  their  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh  the 
12thJuly(^'l.th  July)  1805. 

( Signed ) 
<L.i.)  GitAmitLB  Lev.  Cower. 
(l.s.}  AdamprixceCzartory^t. 
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Preliminary   declaration  of  connt 
Stadion  to  Loril  Granville  Leve- 
son  GoWer,  dated  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh   28th   July   (August    9) 
1805. 
■  The  undersigned  ambassador-ex- 
traordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of 
his   imperial  and   royal    apostolic 
majesty,    by  order   of  liis  august 
sovereign,  after  having  invited  his 
excellency  the  ambassador  of  Great 
Britain,  to  join   with  him   in  the 
reliminary  declarations  which  he 
as  exchanged  this   day  with   hi« 
excellency  the  prince  ol  Czartory- 
ski,  has  moreover  declared  as  fol- 
lows : 

His  imperial  and  royal  apostoKc 
majesty,  in  accedhig  to  the  treaty 
concluded  on  the  30th  March  ( 11th 
April)  1805,  and  subsequently  ra- 
tified by  the  courts  of  London  and 
St.  Petersbureh,  under  the  reser- 
vations, moaificatimis,  and  d&> 
mands,  as  announced  in  the  above- 
mentioned  preliminarydedarations, 
limits  the  pecuniary  succours,  which 
he  expects  from  hi«  majesty  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  1805,  to  8,000,000/. 
sterling,  of  which  sum  one  million 
and  a  half  is  to  be  considered  as 
premiere  mise  en  campagnsj  andj  as 
such,  is  to  be  furnished  with  as  lit- 
tle delay  as  possible  ;  and  the  other 
million  and  a  half  as  subsidies,  to 
be  paid  in  equal  monthly  payments, 
until  the  last  day  of  tlie  year.  These 
subsidies,  as  well  as  one  million  of 
the  sum  appointed  for  premiere  m,£ 
en  campagtifi  are  to  be  furnished 
to  his  imperial  majesty,  and  shall 
remain  in  his  possession  even 
though  the  vieorotjs  demonstra- 
tions in  which  hisfofCes  areactti;iliy 
emploTe4  should  n3t  tenninate  in 
hostilities,  but  should  lead  by  tlie 
way  of  negotiation  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  peace.  Moreover,  as 
these  armed  demonstrations  afford 
the  ^greatest  and  most  efficadoiii 

aid 
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aid  for  the  promotion  of  the  object 
of  the  concert,  to  which  his  impe- 
rial and  royal  apostoh'c  majesty  has 
turccdedy  he  expects  that,  as  long 
as  they  shall  continue,  the  subsidy 
shall  likewise  continue  to  be  paid, 
141  the  same  manner  as  if  his  armies 
were  employed  in  actual  war  ;  and 
tliat  for  the  year  1806,  and  the  sub- 
sequent years,  an  Consideration  of 
the  gre;it  num'oer  of  troops  which 
he  is  opposing  to  die  common  ene- 
my, the  subsidy  shall  be  increased 
to  the  sum  of  four  millions  stcftlino;, 
payable  in  tlie  same  manner  as  is 
stated  above,  untl  the  return  of 
the  regiments  into  the  hereditary 
dominions. 

.  His  excellency  the  ambassador  of 
Great  Britain  having  declared  that 
the  instruciions  <nd  precise  orders 
of  h«s  court  precluded  him  from 
acceding  without  restriction  to  the 
abiwe-mentioned  demands,  and 
having  engaged,  by  a  preliminary 
act  cj^changed  against  the  present, 
in  the  name  of  his  Brit;;nnic  majes- 
ty, to  stipulations  wlilch  differ  from 
tiiem  considorably,  as  well  with  re- 
gard to  the  sum,  as  to  the  terms 
wf  the  propositions  made  in  the 
name  of  his  imperial  and  royal 
apostolic  majesty. 

The  undersigned  accepts  tin's 
act,  given  in  by  the  ambassador 
of  England,:  but  he  decla-es  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  does  not  consi- 
der the  sums  stipulated  tlierein  as 
sufficient,  and  that  he  expressly  re- 
serves ior  his  court  the  power  of 
reclaiming  to  this  ett'ect,  and  of 
etfectuating  the  fulfilment  of  its 
demands. 

In  transmitting  tliis  preliminary 
declaration,  which  rs  to  be  in  the 
place,  and  have  the  validity,  of  the 
most  solemn  treaty,  to  his  excel- 
lency die  ambassador  of  his  majes- 
ty the  ling  of  Great  Britain,  he  is 
aathorised  to  declare  to  him  at  tlic 


same  time,  tliat  he  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed immediately,  on  these  same 
'  br.ses,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  for- 
mal act  of  accession  of  Austria  to 
the  concert  of  the  iJOth  March 
(llth  April.) 

These  presents  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  respective  courts  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible. 

In  fajdi  of  which,  the  undersign- 
ed, by  virtue  of  the  full  powers  of 
his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic 
maiesty,  has  signed  the  present 
preliminary  declaration,  and  has 
affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  his  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh  the 
2Sthof  July  (9tli  August)  1805. 

(l.  s.)       J.  Philippe, 
Compe  de  Stadion. 

»■    .  ■  ■         ■  > 

Declaration  of  count  Stadion  to 
priyce  Czartoryski,  dated  St. 
Petersburgh,  28th  July  '  (9th 
August)  *i805. 

The  undersigned  ambassador- 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
of  his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic 
majesty,  being  especially  authorised 
b/  the  emperor  his  august  master, 
declares,  in  answer  to  the  declara- 
tion which  has  been  delivered  to 
him  by  his  excellency  the  prince 
Czartoryski,  of  this  day's  date,  as 
follows : 

I.  His  imperial  and  royal  ma- 
jesty, m  accepting  the  different  ar- 
ticles announced  in  this  declarar 
tion,  accedes  to  tli^  concert  con- 
cludt^d  bciween  the  courts  of  St.' 
Petersburgh  and  London' the  3'hi\ 
March  ( 1 1th  April)  of  tliis  year,  as 
well  as  to  the  l^st  plan,  whidi  rhe 
Russian  ministry  has  caused  to  be 
presented  at  Vienna.  His  m.ijertv 
promises  to  fulfil  the  engagement^ 
thereof,  with  the  exception  of  ilie 
modifications,  clauses,  and  de- 
mands included  in  the  diiTeropfc 
official  pi;;ccs  to  which  h's  irnpeii.d 
(MS)  m.ij(j.ty 
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majestf  of  Russia  has  given  his 
consent  in  the  preliminary  declara? 
tion,  which  will  be  taken  as  the 
bajis  of  thtf  concert  of  measures 
which  Austria  and  Russia  are  to 
employ  for.  the  attainment  of  their 
ipbject. 

II.  His  imperial  and  royal  majes- 
ty enga^«s  to  execute  without  delay 
the  military  arrangement  agreed 
upon  at  Vienna  the  16th  of  July, 
as  well  for  the  armed  demonstra- 
tion which  is  to  facilitate  the  nego- 
tiation, as  for  the  operations  a- 
gdnst  the  enemy  which  may  en- 
sue ;  in  the  confidence"  and  certain 
expectation  that  the  present  preli- 
rninary  agreement  shall  be  unex- 
ceptionably  and  literally  fulfilled, 
and  that  the  definitive  agreement 
shall  be  concluded  without  delay, 
and  on  the  same  basis  between  the ' 
three  powers. 

III.  His  imperial  and  royal  ma- 
jesty engages,  as  soon  as  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  Ru$$ian  troops 
shall  nave  passed  their  frontiers^ 
not  to  treat  for  peace  but  on  the 
basis  which  his  majesty  has  himself 
acknowledged  to  be  indispensable 
for  the  safety  of  Europe ;  and  if 
hostilities  shaU  take  place,  to  make 
neither  a  peace  nor  truce,  but  with 
the  consent  of  the  allies,  according 
to  the  stipulations  of  tlie  concert  of 
the  SOth  March  (11th  April),  of 
this  year. 

The  undersigned,  in  delivering 
the  present  preliminary  declaration, 
which  is  to  be  in  the  place  and  to 
have  the  validity  of  the  most  so- 
lemn act,  to  his  excellency  the 
princo  Czantoryski,  is  authorised 
to  announce  to  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  is  ready  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  formal  act  of  accession  of  the 
court  of  Vienna  to  the  concert  of 
the  SOth  March  (llthApTil.) 

The  present  declaration,  and  that 


delivered  to  the  undersigned  by  his 
excellency  the  prince  Czartoryski, 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  respective 
sovereigns  in  the  least  possible  time, 
and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  St.  Petersburgh. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  undersign- 
ed ambassador-extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  of  his  imperial  and 
royal  apostolic  majesty,  has  signed 
the  present  declaration,  has  caused 
to  be  a^ixed  thereto  the  seal  of  his 
arms,  and  has  exchanged  it  against 
the  declaration  signed  this  day  by 
his  excellency  prince  Cxartoryskt, 
joint  minister  for  foreign  a£Fairs  of 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  9lh 
August  (28th  July)  1805* 

(Signed)  J.  Philippe. 

Count  de  Stadion. 

Copy  of  the  declaration  delivered 
by  prince  Czartoryski  to  the  am-^ 
b?,ssador  count  de  Stadion,  on 
tlie  28th  July  (9th  August)  1805. 

The  undersigned  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  being  authorised  to 
tliat  effect  bv  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  all  tne  Russias,  declares  to 
his  excellency  the  ambass|ulor  count 
de  Stadion  as  follows : 

I.  The  several  observations  and 
proposals  announced  by  the  court 
of  Vienna,  in  the  preliminary  de- 
claration delivered  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  court  and  state, 
count  de  Cobenzel,  to  the  ambas^ 
sador  count  de  Razoumosky,  on 
the  7th  of  July,  are  assumed  by 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
concert  of  measures  between  the 
court  of  Russia  and  those  of  Vienna 
and  of  London.  In  like  manner 
the  modifications  proposed  therein 
by  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty 
for  the  regulation  of  the  aSairs  of 

the 
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the  continenty  are  also  adopted,  in 
case  of  there  being  reason  to  hope 
that  war  may  be  avoided  by  means 
of  negotiation. 

II.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  confirms  the  military 
arrangements  detailed  in  the  por- 
tocol  of  conferences  held  between 
the  general  bah}n  de  Wintzinger 
on  one  side,  and  the  prince  de 
Schwarzenberg,  and  general  Mack 
on  the  other,  and  which  was  signed 
the  16th  of  July.  And  his  impe- 
rial majesty  engages  strictly  to  ful- 
fil the  whole  ofthe  measures  there- 
in arranq:ed. 

HI.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  engages,  moreover, 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  to  consent  to  the  mo- 
difications and  demands  contained 
in  the  paper  entitled,  "  Remarks  on 
some  particular  objects  of  the  con- 
vention signed  bety^een  the  courts 
€)(  pBtcpsburgh  and  London  the 
SOth  of  March  (11th  of  April)  of 
this  year.  " 

IV.  His  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  promises  to  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  engage  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  to  grant  the  total 
amount  of  the  subsidiary  demands 
made  by  the  court  of  Vienna ;  with 
this  condition  nevertheless,  that  in 
case  his  imperial  majesty,  notwith- 
standli\g  all  his  exeitions,  should 
fail  in  the  attempt,  this  circum- 
stance shall  occasion  no  essential 
change  in  the  measures  concerted 
between  Russia  and  Austria. 

V,  His  majesty  the  emperor  cf 
all  the  Russias  engages,  as  soon  as 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  Russian 
troops  shall  have  passed  their  fron- 
tiers, not  to  treat  for  peace  but  up- 
on those  leases  which  his  imperial 
majesty  has  himself  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  for  the  safety  of 
Europe;  and  wlien  the  war  shall 
Juve  broken  out,  to  make  neither 


peace  nor  a  truce  without  tlie  con* 
sent  of  the  allies,  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  concert  of  the 
SOth  [March  (11th  April)  of  this 
year. 

The  undersigned,  in  delivering 
this  preliminary  declaration,  whict^ 
is  to  be  in  the  place  and  have  tlie 
validity  of  the  most  solemn  act,  tQ 
the  ambassador  of  Austria,  is  au- 
thorised to  announce  to  him  at  the 
same  time,  tliat  she  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  on  these  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  formal  act  of  ac- 
cession of  the  court  of  Vienna  to 
the  concert  of  the  SOth  March 
(11th  April). 

The  present  declaration,  and  that 
delivered  in  return  by  the  anibasr 
sador  count  de  S  Lad  ion,  shall  b^ 
ratified  by  the  resprttive  sovereigns 
in  the  shortest  possible  term,  and 
the  ratifications  exchanged  at  St. 
Petersburgli. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  undersign- 
ed joint-minister  for  foreign  affairs 
has  signed  the  present  declaration, 
has  caused  the  seal  of  his  arms  to 
be  affixed  thereto,  and  has  exchang- 
ed it  agiiinst  the  declaration  signed 
this  day  by  his  excellency  the  count 
de  Stadion. 

Done  at  St.  Petcrsburgh  the  28th 
July  (9th  Aug.)  1805. 

(Signed) 
(l.s.)  Adam  princeCzartoryski. 


Declaration  of  prince  Czartoryski 
to  lord  G.  L.  Cower,  dated  St. 
Petersburgh,  *J8tb  July  ( 9ih  Aug. ) 
1805. 

The  undersiq^ned  joint-minister 
for  foreign  aiT.iirs,  being  authorised 
to  that  effect'  by  his  majesty  tlie 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  declares 
to  his  excellency  the  ambassador, 
lord  Granville  I^eveson  Gower,  as 
follows  :— 

(M  4}  L  The 
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I.  The  undersigned  has  tliis  day 
exchanged  with  his  excellency  the 
amb-As'sador  of  Austria  the  declara* 
tions  of  which  copies  are  hereto  an* 
lie  red.  .  . 

II.  His  majesty  the  eniperor  of 
all  the  Russias  expects  that  the 
ambassador  of  England  will  agree 
in  the  nai^ie  of  his  court  without 
reserve  to  their  contents  :  and  that 
if  he  do  not  consider  himself  saf- 
ficiently  authorised  thereto,  he  will 
express  in  a  formal  declaration  the 
several  points  to  v^'liich  he  can  im- 
mediately assent. 

III.  l^he  undersigned  is  autho- 
rised to  exchange  this  declaration 
Against  that  which  shall  be  deliver- 
ed to  him  by  his  excellency  lord 
Granville  Leveson  Gower. 

The  present  Beclaration,  and  that 
delivered  in  return  by  the  ambas- 
sador of  England,  which  are  to  be 
in  the  place  and  to  have  the  validi- 
ty  of  the  most  solemn  act,  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  respective  sovereigns, 
and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at 
St.  Petersburgh  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible term. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  undersign- 
ed joint-minister  for  foreign  affaire 
has  signed  the  present  declaration, 
has  caused  to  be  alBxed  to  it  tlie 
s?alof  his  arms,  and  hasexchunged 
!«•  against  the  declaration  signed  this 
d  ly  by  his  excellency  tlie  ambassa- 
dor of  England. 

Done  at  8t.  Petersburgh,  tlie 
28th  of  July  1805. 

(l.s)  Ada>5  PIlll^CEC?:ARTORYSKf 


peclaration,  signed  by  his  majes- 
ty's ambassador  at  St.'  Peters- 
btirgh,  and  delivered  to  pi  incc 
C/art.^ryski  and  to  count  de  Sta- 
dion,  9th  August  1805. 

The  undersigned  ambassador-ex- 
traordinary and  plenipotentiary  of 


his  BritanQtc  xn^ijesty,  having  been 
invited  by  his  excellency  the  princo 
Czar tory ski  joinvministcr  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  and  tlie  count  de  Sta- 
dion  ambassador-extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  of  his  impen;d 
royal  apostolic  majesty,  to  accede 
to  the  declarations  reciprocally  ex-> 
changed  between  the  two  imperial 
courts  on  this  day,  the  9lh  of  Au- 
gust, in  virtue  of  bis  full  powers 
declares  as  follows :. 

The  several  observations  and 
proposals  expressed  by  tlie  court  of 
Vienna  in  the  preliminary  declara- 
tion  delivered  by  the  vice  chancel- 
lor of  the  conrt  and  state,  the  count 
de  Coben/.el,  to  the  ambassador 
count  Razoumosky*  off  the  7th  of 
July,  and  in  the  Mewtii  t  Ralsmtni 
of  the  21  st  of  July,  are  askSumed  by 
his  majesty  tlie  king  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, &c.  &c.  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  concert  of  measures  between 
the  three  courts  of  London,  Vienna, 
and  Petersburgh,  and  the  modifi- 
cations proposed  therein,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
tinent, are  in  like  manner  adopted, 
in  case  there  should  be  reason  to* 
hope  that  war  may  be  avoided  by 
the  means  of  negotiation. 

The  British  ambassador,  while 
he  declares  that  his  positive  instruc- 
tions preclude  him  from  acceding 
to  the  pecuniary  demands  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  engages,  in  the 
name  of  hi$ ,  sovereign,  ihat  the 
montlily  subsidies  aereed  to  by  tlie 
concert  of  the  80th  March  (11th 
April)  shall  be  payable  from  the  1st 
of  October  1S05:  be  engages  like- 
wise to  advance,  with  the  leastpos- 
sible  delay,  the  equivalent  of  five 
months'  subsidies,  under  the  head 
of  premiere  mise  en  eanpa^nty  with 
this  express  condition,  that  iiis  Bri- 
tannic majesty  may  reclaim  what- 
ever payments  shall  h^ve  been  made 
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io  favour  of  his  Imperial  and  royal 
niajescy,  beyond  the  million  stipu- 
lated by  the  eleventh  a'lditinniil 
article  of  the  above- mfcitioned  trea- 
ty, whether  as  fTtmitrt  milt  -#n 
campagne,  or  as  current  tubsidy, 
in  case  that  the  negotiations  whkh 
are  iibcatt  to  be  set  on  foot  with  the 
French  govemmeat  do  not  termi- 
nate in  irar. 

He  declaret,  moreover,  thai  !f 
the  said  negotiations  shall  not  b« 
brought  to  a  conclusion  before  the 
31»t  day  of  December  1805, 
ttie  expiration  of  the  first  three 
months  shall  be  the  term  iii  the 
payments  which  are  to  be  continued 
mor.thly,  until  the  commencement 
of  hostilities. 

Hii  imperial  and  royal  majesty 
having  engaged  to  embody  an  .inn- 
ed  force  of  not  less  tlian  3^0,0>X) 
men,  tlie  undersigned  consents, 
thitt  the  advances  to  be  m^idc,  un- 
der the  head  oi  fr.miere  mise  m 
iaatpagnst  sliatl  be  paid  according 
to  thii  talculation,  with  this  condi- 
tion nevenhcless,  that  if,  contrary 
to  ail  expectation,  the  Austrian  ar- 
mies do  not  amount  to  the  force 
ubove  speciiied,  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty may  deduct  from  this  payment' 
a  sum  proportionate  to  the  num- 
bers that  are  wanting. 

The  British  ambassador  cannot 
consent  ~io  the  modiiications  and 
demands  contained  in  the  paper 
entitled  "  Remarks  on  some  par- 
ticular Objects  of  the  Convention, 
signed  between  the  courts  of  Peters- 
liuigh  and  of  London,  the  aOth 
March  (  I  ith  April)"  orthis  year  ; 
as  lie  has  hitherto  received  no  in- 
structions from  his  court,  which  nu- 
thorise  him  to  accede  to  such  de- 
mands. 

The  British  ambassador  accepts 
the  accession  of  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror and  king,  under  the  condi- 
tioos  specified  in  tlie  preliminary 


declarations  exchanged  this  day  h 
tween  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
imperial  and  royal  majesties,  wi 
this  formal  reservation,  that  tl 
acceptation  shall  be  considered 
valid,  nor  the  above-mentioned  e 
gngements  obligaiory,  unless  tl 
court  of  Vienna  fhall  on  their  sii 
conform  themselves  to  the  whi: 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  said  act. 

The  undersigned,  in  deliverii 
to  his  excellency  prince  Czartor 
siii  and  count  de  Stadlon  the  pi 
sent  prehminaty  declaration,  whi< 
is  to  be  in  the  place  and  have  t 
validity  of  the  most  solemn  treat 
is  authorised  to  announce  to  him 
the  same  time,  that  be  is  ready 
proceed  immediately  on  these  basi 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  fomnid  a 
of  accession  of  the  court  of  Vien 
to  the  concert  of  the  30th  March 
nth  April. 

These  piTscnt*  shall  be  ratifi 
by  tlie  respective  courts  in  t 
shortest  possible  term. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersig 
ed,  by  virtue  of  the  full  powers 
his  Britannic  majesty,  his  sign 
the  present  preliminary  declaratif 
and  afiiied  thereto  the  seal  of  ] 
arms. 

l>onc  at  St.  Pctersburgh  the  2£ 
July  (yth  August-j 

(l.s.)  GranvilleLcv.Govi 


Treaty  between  liis  majesty  and  t 

ting  of  Sweden,  signed  at  Bi 

kascog,  ;id  October  1S05. 

In  the  name  of  The  Most  Holy  a' 

Undivided  Ttinky  ! 

His  majesty  the  king  ofthe  unit 

kingdom  of  Grpat  Bntain  and  Ii 

land,  and  his  majesty  the  king 

Sweden,  in  pursuance  of  the  li 

of  friendship  and  good  undorstar 

ing  by  which  they  are  at  prest 

so  bap^y  imited,  desirous  of  i 

tablishii 
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lablishmg  9  more  direct  coinmuni*  a  corps  of  troops  destined  to  act 
cation  upon  every  thing  which  re«  against  the  common  enemy,  in 
lates  to  the  present  war»  which  the  concert  with  the  allies,  and  espe* 
French  government  has  excited  cially  with  the  troops  of  his  impe- 
against  several  powers,  by  ipea-  rial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias* 
sures  equally  unjust  and  odeiisive,  which  shall  he  landed  in  Pome* 
and  by  condnctinq;  itself  upon  prin*  rania.  The  number  of  Swedish 
ciples  incompatible  with  the  securi-  troops  employed  for  tbSs  purpose 
ty  and  tranquillity  of  every  inde*  shall  be  fixed  in  every  case  at 
pendent  state  ;  their  said  majesties  twelve  thousand  men. 
have  judged  proper  to  concert  to-  Art-  IV.  Hi$£ritannic  majestyi 
gether  upon  the  means  of  opposing  in  order  to  facilitate  to  his  Swedish 
a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  misfor-  majesty  the  means  of  acting  with 
tunes  which  menace  the  whole  of  vigour,  and  conformably  to  me  sen* 
Hurope.  In  consequence  they  have  timents  of  zeal  and  interest  by 
chosen  and  named  for  their  pleni-  which  he  is  animated  for  the  com* 
pQtentiaries,  videlicet,  his  majesty  mon  cause,  engages  to  furnish  him 
the  king  of  the  united  kingdom  of  an  annual  subsidy  at  the  rate  g( 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  ho-  12/.  lOs.  sterling  for  every  man  ; 
nourdble  Henry  Pierrepoint  his  en-  which  subsidy  sliall  be  paid  iaequal 
voy -extraordinary  and  mintster-ple-  proporti  ons  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
nipotentiary  to  his  Swedish  majes-  Art.  V.  His  Britannic  majesty 
ty  ;  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  morever  engages,  as  a  compensation 
Sweden,  the  sieur  Christopher  ba-  for  the  expenses  of  assembling, 
ron  de  Toll,  a  lord  of  the  kingdom  equipping,  and  conveying  the  said 
of  Sweden,  governor-general  of  the  troops,  to  furnish,  under  the  head 
duchy  of  Scania,  general  of  cavalry  of  putting  them  in  motion,  a  sum 
in  his  armies,  chief  of  the  regiment  equal  to  five  months  subsidy,  to 
of  Carbineers  of  Scania,  knight  and  be  calculated  according  to  the  scale 
commander  of  his  orders,  and  laid  down  in  the  preceding  article, 
knight  of  all  the  Russian  orders  f  and  payable  immediately  after'  the 
xifhof  after  having  communicated  Ratification  of  the  present  treaty, 
their  respective  full  powers,  have  Art*  VI.  The  two  high  contract- 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles :  ing  parties  engage  not  to  lay  down 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  a  perfect  their  artns,  nor  to  conclude  peace 

understanding,  friendship,  and  al-  widi  the  common  enemy,  but  by 

liance  between  his  Britannic  majes-  mutual  consent ;  but,  on  the  con- 

ty  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  Swe-  trary,   to  remain  firmly  and  inse* 

(len.  parably  united,  as  long  as  the  war 

Art.  II.  The  convention  conclu-  lasts,  and  until  the  conclusion  of 

ded  between  their  said  majesties  on  a  general  pacification. 

the  31  St  of  August  last,  is  hereby  Arc.  VII.  In  pursuance  of  the 

renewed,  smd  snail  remain  in  full  engagements  agreed  upon  between 

force  and  validity,  independent  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties, 

the  new  stipulations  contained  in  by  virtue  of  the  preceding  article, 

fhe  present  treaty.  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  but  by 

Art.  III.  His  majesty  the  king  coxnmon  consent,  his  Britannic  ma* 

of  Sweden,  desirous  of  co-operating  jesty  engages  to  continue  the  subsi- 

withcfiect  towards  the  success  of  diesstip'ulatedby  the  present  treaty, 

the  general  plan,  engages  to  furnish  imtil  the  end  of  .;he  war. 

Art.vni. 
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Art.  Vill.   His  Britannic  ma.  pily  eiiit  betwwa  die  nw  cow 

jescf,  in  orAtT  as  well  to  cover  the  nanng  tbouehi  proper,  whh  ti 

eTpenses  of  the  Teturn  of  che  Swe>  View,  to  Tegulate,  by  a  prdimina 

dish  army,  as  of  all  other  objects  and    secttt     convention,     ceiti 

connected  therewith,    engages    to  points  of  their  natur^  incernts 

continne  the  subsidies  stipulated  by  latrve  to  the  present  straation 

the    present     treaty,    until    three  afiairs ;  their  said  majesties  ha 

months  after  the  peace.  named  for  that  purpose,  his  n 

Art,  IX.  His  Britannic  inH,Jesty,  jestythe  king  of  the  united  kin 

impressed  with  the  importance  of  dons  of  GreaLBritnin  and  IrcLir 

putting  the  fortress  of  Stralsund  in  the  sieur  Henry    Pierrepoint    I 

['ic  best  possible  state  of  defence,  envoy  exiraordmnry  and  mtiusi 

Engages  to  place,  immediately  after  plenipotentiary;    and  his  majei 

tiie   etchange  of  the  ratifications  the  kinp  of  Sweden,  the  sieur  Fi 

of  the  present  treaty,  at  the  dUpo-  deric  d'Ehrenheim,  president  of  1 

sal  of  li is  Siivcdish  majesty,  the  ad-  chancery  and  commander   of  1 

Jitional  ^um  of  50,00C/.   sterling  order  of  the  pcplar  star,  who,  afi 

For  tJiat  rurpose.  -  having-  reciprocally  communicat 

Art.  X.  The  present  treaty  shall  their  full  powers,  have  agreed  up 

be  ratiSed  by  the  two  high  con-  the  followinc;  articles  :— 
rracting  particE,   and  the  ratifies-        Art.  I.  His  Britannic    majesi 

:ions  inereof  shaUbe  exchanged  in  in  order  to  enable  his  Swcdisli  ir 

iix  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible.  jesiy  more   effectually  to  provi 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  un-  for     the     defence     M     Stralsu; 

Jersigned,  in  virtue  of  our  powers,  a^inst  any  attack  whatever  on  t 

lave  signed  the  present  treaty,  and  part  of  the  French,  engages  to  pa 

lave  thereunto  afE;ced  the  seals  of  once  for  all,  the  sum  of  sixty  the 

3ur  arms.  sand  pounds  sterling,  whidi  is 
be  appropriated  solely  to  tJiat  pi 
pose  J  this  sum  sJiall  be  remitted 
three  payments,  at  the  interval 
a  month  bet>veen  each,  the  first 
which  is  to  become  due  upon  t 

..._^_^^^^  ratifications    on    this     conventii 

,  being  eschanped. 
.  T«AT.»,  &c.  Art.  II.  H^ majesty  the  king 

Presented  by   hii   majesty's  com-  Sweden  engages,  so  Ions  as  the  w 

"  mand  to  both  houses  of  parlia^  between  Sweden  and  Franco  cc 

mem,  Janiiar/aSth,  liJOe.  tinues,    or    during    the    space 

Preliminary  and  secret  convention  "eighteen  months  foi-  t!,e  ft,st, 

between  his  majesty  and  the  king  P"?'t  the  esubhslmient  of  a. 

ofSweden,  signed  at  Stockholm,  ^^' '"  Swedish  Pomeran.a    e,th 

3d  D«embart  1805.  "  Stralsund,  or  m  the  ,Jand 

'  ,  Rugcn,  or  m  both  those  pkcei,  f 

His    majesty  the    king    of  the  tJ,e  corps  of  Hanoverians  which  1 

imted  kmgdom  of  Great  Bntam  Britannic  majesty  shaU  be  desiro 

ind  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the  of  raising  there. 
Ling  of  SWeden,  being  aninwted        J^n.  fn.  The  officers  appoint 

vith  a  mutual  desire  to  strengthen  to  riise  the  said  levies,  shall  bi:  : 

lod  draw  closer  the  ties  of  fnend-  lowed  to  clothe,  arm,  and  victii 

nip  and  harmony  which  so  hap-  them ;   to  form  them  into  bati 


(vas  signed) 
U.,)     H.H.rP, 
(i.  ■.)    J.C.  B.I10 
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Irons,  and  to  remove  them  out  of 
Swedish  Pomerania  into  such 
places,  and  in  such  proportions,  :i% 
kis  Briunic  majesty  j»hail  jud^ 
proper. 

Art.  ly.  The  stipulations  of  the 
two  preceding  articles  being  found- 
ed on  the  principle  that  Sweden  is 
actually  declared  a  belligerent 
party,  it  is  understood  that  the  said 
articles  XL  and  III.  are  to  be  sus- 
pended in  their  operation  until  his 
Swedish  majesty  shall  find  himself, 
|>y>the  Tclum  of  the  open  season, 
in  a  situation  to  send  additional  re* 
hifbrcements  into  Ponicranla,  in- 
somuch that  no  measure  relative  to 
these  dispositions  can  be  adopted 
before  that  time. 

Art.  V.  Hjs  majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden  engages  moreover  to  grant 
to  the  subjects  of  hi>  Britannic 
majesty,  during  the  continuation 
of  the  war  between  Great  Britam 
aiid  France,  the  right  of  an  entrepot 
at  Stralsund,  for  all  the  articles  of 
the  growth,  produce,  and  mercljan- 
dise,  as  well  cf  Great  Britain  as  of 
her  colonies,  shipped  in  British  or 
Swedish  vessels.  All  such  articles 
intended  for  re-ex portiition,  whether 
by  sea  or  land,  shall  only  pay  a 
duty  of  three  quarters  per  cent,  ai 
vahrem ;  and  those  for  ccnsunip^ 
tion  such  duties  only  as  are  actu- 
ally established  at  the  port  of  .Slral- 
simd  wich  respect  to  the  most  fa- 
voured nations.  A  more  deLiiled 
arrangement  of  this  branch  of 
commerce,  as  likewise  of  other 
point?,  whereby  the  commercial 
inteieits  of  the  two  nations  might 
be  more  closely  connected,  is  to  be 
reserved  for  a  particular  act. 

Art. -VI.  His  majesty  the  king 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  Sweden,  mutu- 
ally engage  to  ratify  the  present 
pet,  ana  the  ratification^  thereof 
sJiall  be  exchanged  in  tlic  space  of 
4 


SIX  weeks  or  sooner,  if  pq^stbte,  to 
be  computed  from  the  day  of  its 
signature. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  tlie  un- 
dersigned, furnished  with  the  full 
powers  of  our  respective  sovereigns, 
have  signed  the  present  con  wntion, 
and  have  tlicreunto  afBxed  the  seals 
of  our  arms. 

Done  at  Stockholm  this  3d  De- 
cember IbOi*. 

(was  signed) 

(L.S.^    HtNRY  PiKRREPOINT. 

(L.  S.)  F.  D'Chrcnheim. 


Convention  between  .his  majesty 
and  tlie  king  of  Sweden,  signed, 
at  Helsingborg,  the  31st  August 
1805- 

* 
Art.  I.  The  preliminary  and 
secret  convention  concluded  be- 
tween the  -sovereigns  oa  the  3d 
December  ISOh  is 'renewed,  and 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  va- 
lidity during  the  period  herein- 
after specified  in  Art.  VI  I. 

,Art.  II.  His  majesty  die  king  of 
Great  Britain,  conceiving  th.it  the 
object  slated  in  tlie  preamble  can- 
not be  more  completely  attained 
with  respect  to  Swedish  Pomerunia, 
than  by  maintaining  tlie  fortress  of 
Stralsund  in  a  respectable  slate  of 
defence,  In  order  to  preserve  a  ral- 
lying point  and  place  of  retreat  for 
the  forces  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  especially  for  the  troops  of 
the  cmpeinr  of  all  the  Ru^siav  in 
case  his  imperial  mnjesty  shouUI 
be  desirous  of  landing  his  forces  at 
tljat  place  in  order  to  co-operate 
in  the  t^eneral  plan,  engages  to  pjiy 
mommy  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds  sterling,  for 
every  thousand  men  of  regular 
troops  with  which  his  Swedish 
majesty  shall  reinforce  the  iisual 
gaiTison  of  the  city  of  Stralsund. 
Art.  III.  A  gar2i:ipn  f^i  tight 

thousand 
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lou^and  nien  in  ibe  whole,  being  II.   ami  III.  nf   the    preliminary 

ecmed  suJ^cient  for  the  defence  nnd  secret  convention,  limit  the  en- 

f  this  pljce,  and  ths  usual  gairi-  jsyment  of  the  priiile^i:  therein 

on,  inehiding  tlie  buiyher  militia,  pr.mted  to  the  ting  o(  Great  nrt- 

mon'nli",g   to    upwards    of    four  tain  to  the  diirsttion  of  the  war  be- 

tiousand;    it    ic    umlerstood  th;it  tweeu  Sweden  and  France,  or  to 

be  reinforcement  spoken  of  in  ilie  the  period  of  eighteen  months  for 

ireceding  article  shall  not  exceed  the  least,  and  his  Qriunnic  rmt- 

:>af     thousand    men    of   re^^ular  jeitj  not  having  availed  himself  of 

roop«,  sn  that  the  iubtidles  to  be  the  stipulations  of  the  above-men' 

umishcd  fay  his  maiesty  the  king  tinned  articles,  his  majesty  the  king 

if  Great  Iltitain  will   amount  to  of  Sweden  enpige^  to  extend  them 

he  sum  of  seven   thousand 'tvo  as  long  as  the  subsidies  iiied  by  the 

lundred  poundsstcrling  peritionth.  present    conweniioii   sliall   be  div 

Art,  IV.   The  payment  of  the  charged    by    d'at    Britain,    and 

bove.mentioncd  subiidic.^  ^haU  b'j  wh<Ut  that  power  shall    continpc 

nade    before    the   end    of   every  the  war  a^.tintt  tniiice,rn  conjunc- 

nonth,and  shall hecfmpmii.llroni  tion  wiih  Russia, 

he  first  day  of  July  list,  (or  the  Art.  VIII,  The  ratifications  al 

iwedish     troops,    araountin;^    to  the  present  convention  shall  be  et. 

ifteeii  hundred  men,  actualist'   in  chanired  at  Stockholm  within  ai 

itraUond,  and  for    the  reinfirce-  weeks,  or  louner  if  possible. 

nenis  which  may  arrive  there,fiom  ,  In  witness  whereof  we  tlie  nn. 

he  day  of  their  landiag,  der?igned,  in  virtue  of  our  powera, 

Art.  V.  The  two  high  contract-  iuve   signed  the   present  conven. 

ng  parties  not  having  been  able  tion,  jind  have  affixed  thereto  dit 

o  agree  iiponthe  expenses  of  ttans-  seals  nf  our  arms. 

>orts,    his  majesty    the    king    of  Done  »t  HelsingborglheSIstol 

iweden,    desirous   of  affntd-ng  a  August  1805. 

convincing   proof  of  his  wish   to  '                   (Signed) 

:ontribQte  to  the  success   of  the  (L.  S.)  HBto'v  Pier  he  point. 

ommon  cause,  engages  to  be  at  (I,.  S.)  J.  C.  Bakon  Db  Toll, 

lie   sole  charge  of  conveying  to  ^^_^^^^^^^____^______ 

?omeranm  the  troops  which  are  to  ^^^  ^j-  c„„^n„e  by  the  emperoi 

«  sent  there  in  pursuance  of  the  ^f    r^,,^^;^    ^f    j^^^    conventior 

iresent  convention,  and  not  to  re-  ^;     ^  ^^  Helsingborg  on  the  3d 

imre  any  thing  for  their  rerum  of  December  IBOl.   ** 

Art.  VI.   Htsmajesty  the  emoe-  , 

orof  alltheltussiashavingsignifi-  A  convention  having  been  con^ 


;d  his  desire  to  land  a  part  of  his  eluded  this  day,  by  the  i 

Toops  in  Pomerania,  his  Swedish  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 

itajesty   cngaj^es,  in  consequence  the  Russiat,  between  his  majesty 

if  the  present  convention,   to  af-  the  kin?  of  the  united  kingdom  ol 

brd  every  facility  in  his  power  to  Greit  Britain  and  Ireland  and  iin 

luch   disembarkation,    and    more-  maje'i-y   i!ie  king  of   Sweden,  tc 

)ver  to  enter  into  particular  stipu-  provide  for  the  leinforcement  ol 

ations  with  his  imperial  majesty  the  garrison  of  Stralsimd,  In  pur 

m  that  head.  suance  of  the  setret  and  prelim'- 

Art.  Vn.  As  the  condiiionR  of  nary  converiion  of  the  3d  of  De. 

Jie  obligations  contained  in  articles  cember  ISOtj  iLe  two  high  cf-,t. 

tractinj 
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tracting  parties  have  amicably  re- 
queifted  his  impenal  majesty  to 
consent  to  guarantee  the  execution 
pf  so  desir^le  an  dbject.  His  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
stas  h^»  accordingly  willingly  a- 
greed  to  a  measure  which  tends 
solely  te  so  salutary  an  .end ;  and 
liavtng  thereunto  furnished  us  with 
his  full  powers,  we,  the  undersign- 
edy  envoy  extraordinarv  and  mmi- 
Bter  plenipotentiary  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  declare  and  assure  by  this 
4>reseat  act,  in  virtue  of  our  fuU 
fXnveni^  that  his  majesty  the  em^ 
fieror  of  all  the  Russias  guarantees 
ihe  convention  which  has  been 
signed  this  day  between  his  ma^ 
jestytdie  king  of  the  united  ktpg- 
!dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
aad.hfs  ^lajesty  the  .king  of  Swe- 
den»  in  all  its  extent,  as  well  widi 
Ae  two  separate  articles  which  are 
Axmexed  to  it,  and  which  form 
.par.t'of  the  ^me,  as  of  all  the  other 
conditions,  clauses,  and  stipulations 
which  are  contained  therein,  in  the 
iKist  .possibk  ^rm ;  and  that  his 
Imperial  majesty  will  cause  to  'be 
fonvarded  and  delivered  the  par- 
ticular ratifications  of  this  act  of 
guarantee. 

In  faith  of  which*  .we  have  sign- 
ed the  present  act,  and  have  caused 
the  seal  of  our  arms  to  be  thereto 
afHxed,  and  have  exchanged  it 
against  tlie  acts  of  acceptation ;  as 
shall  be  likewise  exchanged  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  act 
a^nst  the  ratifications  of  the 
«aid  acts  of  acceptation,  in  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  pos- 
4»ible. 

Done  at  Helsingborg  this  Slst 
Jday  of  August  1805. 

(L.  S.)     D.  Alopeus. 

£This  is  simply  the  acceptance  by 
iis.majes^y  of  tbe,Rjjssian.guax- 


antee  to  the  treaty  of  Helsing*/ 
borg,  of  31st  August,  1805.] 

First  separate  article  of  the  conven* 
tion  of  Helsingborg,  signed  31st 
August,  1805. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Sweden,  having  agreed  by 
the  present  separate  and  additional 
article,  that  the  subsidies  fixed  by 
ihe^d  and  3d  articles  of  the  con- 
vention signed  this  day,  shall  con*' 
tinuc  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war 
between  that  power  and  France, 
.  conjointly  with  Russia,  or  as  long 
as  the  state  of  afiairs  aiKi  the  opera* 
tiens  of  the  allies  ^all  require  that 
the  fortress  of  Stralsund  be  kept 
in  a  respectable  state  of  defence^ 
unless  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  shall  mutually  consent  to 
the  cessation  of  suoh  subsidies.  In 
both  cases,  if  the  term  of  their 
payment  should  happen,  when  the 
sea  is  innavigable,  his  Britannic  ma^ 
jesty  engages,  nevertheless,  to  con- 
tinue their  payment,  according  to 
the  same  -rate  as  heretofore,  till  the 
day  of  the  return  of  the  Swedidi 
troops  into  Pomerania,  which  shall 
take  place  the«earliest  opportuaity. 

Second  separate  article  of  the 
convention  of  Helsingborg,  sign* 
ed  the  31st  of  August  18Q5. 

The  Hanoverian  troops,  whidi 
(in  pursuance  of  the  stipulatiom 
of  the  second  and.  third  articles  «f 
the  secret  and  preliminacy  convene 
tton  of  the  Sd  of  Deceniber  1804, 
^  renewed  by  the  seventh  article  iif 
the  present  convention)  'may  be 
hereafter  assembled  in  Swedish  Po- 
merania, .shall  continue,  as  long  as 
tliey  remain  in  that  province,  un« 
der  tlie  supreme  orders  of  tke'com* 
mander  in   chief  of  the   nnitcd 

forces. 
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forces,  without  any  violation  of  the 
rights  e^itabli^ed  in  the  three 
aDOTMnentionod  articles. 

This  separate  anide  shall  have 
the  same  force  ^nd  validity,  as  if 
it  were  inserted  word  for  word  in 
the  conrentioD  signed  this  day,  and 
(ball  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 

In  faith  of  which,  we  tlie  under- 
signed, by  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  the  present  separate 
article,  and  have  caused  the  seal  of 
our 'arms  to  be  thereto  alHied. 

Done  at  Helsingbor^,  this  Slst 
day  of  August  1805. 
(Signed) 

(L.S.)    HENUr    PlEHRE^OlKT. 

(L.  S.)  J.C.  Baeon  De  Toll. 


Ijflid  brfore  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, by  his  ii»jescy's  command. 

TRAKSLATION. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  M.  Tal- 
leyrand to  Mr,  secretary  Fox, 
dated  Paris,  March  5,  1806— 
Received  March  19. 

"Paris,  March  5,  1806. 
It  may  be  agreeaMe  to  you  to 
receive  news  from  this  country. 

I  send  you  the  emperor's  speech 
tothe  legislative  body.  You  will 
therein  see  that  our  wishes  are  still 
for  peace.  I  do  not  ask  what  is 
the  prevailing  inclination  with  you ; 
but  if  the  advantages  of  peace  are 
duly  appreciated,  you  know  upon 
what  basis  it  may  be  discussed : 

TK  AH  SLAT  I  OH. 

EstracE  from  a  speech  tfelivered  by 
tke  -chief  of  .the  French  govern- 
ment to  the  legislative  body  on 
theSdofMarch,  ISOfl. 
^I  desire  peace  with  Eneland. 
Oa  my  part,  I  shall  never  delay  it 
for  a  mdment.     I -diall  always  be 


ready  to  conclude  it,  takii!g  fo; 
basis  the  stipulations  of  the  ti 
of  Amiens. 

No.  12. 
Communication  made  ky  the 
of  Yarmouth  .to  Mr.  Secre 
For,  dated  June  13,  1606. 
A  few  days  after  my  arriva 
Paris  irom  the  d^St  at  Vert 
Mens.  Talleyrand  desired  mi 
call  upon  him.;  having  done  eo 
Ujld  me  that  the  French  govi 
mont  had  been  looking  out 
some  means  by  which  a  secret 
confidential  communicatir.':  mi 
be  m.ide, 'explanatory  of  the  sc 
meats  and  views  of  France, -as  i 
as  the  outlines  of  the  terms 
which  peace  might  be  restowd 
twecn  the  two  countries. 

Having  mentioned  the  oirn 
desire  nrmaking '  this  commun 
tion  in  such  ct  manner  ihatno  p 
licity  might  in  any  cue  >«» 
chould  the  object  of  it  not  be 
tained.  Monsieur  Talleyrand  j 
ceeded  to  state,  in  a  long  or 
ment,  which  it  is  useless  to  rep 
as  it  formii  the  substance  of  sevf 
of  the  French  government's  r 
patches,  the  reasons  which  prev 
their  treatmg  for  a  .geneml  ,pe 
jointly  -with  Russia. 

He  said,  that  in  a  dispatch  i 
some  weeks  before  to  Mr.  Fox, 
had  been  ordered  to  'name  L 
rather  than  Amteru  for  thenegoi 
tion  of  a  definitive  treaty,  in  on 
to  remove  alt  former  ditcuuic 
and  to  Militate  to  -England  . 
posiestion  of  Malta. 

I  tiien  toot  the  liberty  of  ini 
rupting  M.  Talleyrand,  to  say  fl 
-'however  flattering  the  consdei 
he  was  ordered  to  place  in  me  mtj 
be,  yet  that,  fcplmg  as  I  dfd,  I 
interests,  and  above  all.the'h«;« 
-of  my  country,  it  was  -impijisi 
ftar  me  to  bc'thbiMawr  ofa  en 
municat: 
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municatron  having  peace  for  fts 
object,  against  which  I  should  feel 
obliged  to  vote  in  parli;iment ;  and 
viewing  the  restoration  of  Hanover 
in  this  light,  I  could  not  receive 
any  furtlier  communication  till  I 
had  explicit  declaration  witli  regard 
to  his  Qiajesty's  German  domi- 
nions. 

M-  Talleyrand  then  broke  o£Fche 
ccHiversation,  desiring  me  to  return 
the  third  day  after.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  time  I  waited  upon 
nim  again,  when  he  informed  me 
that,  considering  the  extreme  stress 
which  •v>peared  to  be  laid  upon 
this  point,  Hanover  should  make 
no  difficulty. 

Authorised  by  the  concession  of 
that  in  which  the  honour  of  the  king 
and  that  of  the  nation  appeared 
most  interested,  I  inquired  whether 
the  possession  of  Sicily  would  be 
demanded,  it  having  been  so  said, 
**  f^ottt  PavfZi  nous  ne  vous  la  dc^ 
mdndsns  pas ;  />  nfous  la  posadioits 
elle  pourroit  augment er  de  biauamp 
les  dificuhes*^"  Considering  this 
to  be  very  positive  both  from  the 
words  and  manner  of  delivering 
them,  I  conceived  it  improper  to 
make  further  questions.  "  Nous 
ne  \cus  demandatis  rien  f "  amount- 
ing to  an  admission  of  uti  poisidetis 
a^  applicable  to  his  majei>ty  s  con- 
quests. 

M.Talleyrand  mentioned  strong- 
ly the  recognition  of  the  eniperor 
and  the  dilfcrent  branches  of  his 
family  as  absolutely  expected.  On 
this  I  took  occasion  to  state  the 
jolidity  which  the  recogr/ition   of 


Great  Britain  ^onld  give  to  their 
establishment,  and  inquired  whetliei' 
the  P'rench  goverament  would 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Ot- 
toman  empire^  The  answer  was 
yes,  but  it  must  be  soon.  '« Beau* 
coub  se prepare  mah  rien  n'est/ait  J," 
-"•Reverting  to  the  first  cohversa- 
tion,  1  desired  to  ^know  whether  a 
middle  term  might  not  be  found  at 
the  same  time  to  obtain  the  object 
desired  by  the  French  government, 
and  that  desired  by  Great  Bricain^ 
of  not  treating  in  a  manner  uncon- 
nected with  Russia.  To  this  he 
answered"  that'  they  were  entirely 
feady  to  give  every  facility  to  the 
arrangement  of  the.  respective  in- 
terests of  the  two  powers,  or  that 
a  British  minister  !^hould,  being 
authorised  by  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, stipulate  for  botn. 

The  last  words  of  M.  Talleyrand 
were,  "  Les  seniimints  de  la  Fruncg 
stmt  eniierement  changes-,  Paigreur 
qui  caraeterisoit  le  commenc^rment  de 
ceite  guerre  n'existe  plus^  et  ee  que 
nous  desh  ons  le  plus  c*est  de  pawuoir 
vivre  en  bonne  ttttelligence  avec  ung 
aussigraifd4  puLsance  que  la  Grande 
£?etagne\[," 

(Signed)  Yarmouth. 

No.  U. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Yarmouth  to  Mr.  secre- 
tary Fox,  dated  Paris,  June  19, 
1806,— Received  June'ilst. 


Sir, 


Paris,  June  19,1806. 


I  have  the  honoyr  to  inform  you 


t  Yon  are  in  pa<(scfsion  of  it,  we  do  not  ask  it  of  you ;  if  we  possessed  it,  it  might 
VtTV  much  aufj^ncnt  our  diOicuIiieR. 

f  .^''c  ijsk  nothing  from  you. 

J  A  great  deal  is  in  preparation,  but  npthioj;^  is  yet  done. 

{i*rhe  sentiments  entertained  in  France  are  entirely  dirTei-ent  from  what  thry  were. 

Th^aspcnfy  wliich  characterized  the  commencemeat  of  this  war,  no  longer  exists  $ 

and  What  we  most  dc^h-e  i%,  to  live  in  harmony  with  so  ^reai  a  power  as  Great  Britaia. 

%  •    .  that, 
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lluttt  in  obedience  to  your  orders, 
I  made  all  the  haste  m  mj-  power 
to  arrive  M  Paris  ai  soon  ai  pos- 
sible ;  calm  at  sea  however  prevent- 
ed my  getting  here  till  ihe  after- 
noon of  the  16th. 

I  imrnediately  wailed  upon  M. 
Talleyrand  to  deliver  to  him  ^he 
dispatches  you  entrusted  to  my 
care,  and  requested  to  put  off  aiiy 
conversation  on  the  subject  of  my 
journey  till  ncit  day.  I  intend 
employing  this  interval  to  endea- 
vour to  see  M.  d'Oubril,  if  at  Paris, 
and  communicate  with  him  pre- 
viously to  the  seeing  again  M.  'l';il- 
leyrand,  or  at  any  rate  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  his  motions. 

Previous,  however,  to  my  leaving 
M.  TuUeyrand,  he  expressed  to  me 
that  although  the  desire  of  peace 
was  equally  sincere  now  as  it  was 
when  I  quitted  Paris,  yet  that  some 
changes  had  taken  place  which  be 
had  hinted  at  the  posubility  of 
when  I  last  s:iw  him,  alluding  to 
ihe  readiness  of  Russia  to  treat  se- 
parately ;  and  furth»r  mentioned 
that  the  emperor  had  received  re- 
ports from  his  brother  and  tlie  ge- 
nera! officers  under  his  orders, 
stating  that  Naples  could  not  be 
held  out  without  Sicily,  and  the 
probablLty  ihev  saw  of  giiinin^' 
possession  of  that  island.  I  a;;- 
Ewered  him,  that,  being  ordcri'd  to 
require  the  restoration  of  Njpies  to 
the  king  of  Siellv  as  a  neccst-iry 
article  of  peace,  there  would  Iw  no 
question  of  their  separation. 

I  conceive  Sicily  to  be  the  great 
difficulty,  though  perhaps,  were 
there  no  other,  it  mijsbt  be  got  over. 
M.  Talleyrand  often  and  seriously 
itated  the  absolute  determination 
of  the  emperor  not  to  consent  to 


our  demands  of  Naples,  Venii 
Istiia,  and  Ualmatia,  or  to  aliens 
any  part  of  his  Italiaji  states 
form  a  provision  for  the  king 
Sardinia, 

Against  cessions  in  the  West  I 
dies  or  elsewhere  I  solemily  pr 
tested ;  nor  do  I  think  they  ca 
sufficiently  about  these  objects 
give  any  sufficient  continental  eqi 
valent  for  them. 

M.  Talleyrand  often  rcpeau 
chat  the  emperor  had  inquiri 
whetlier  I  had  any  powers,  addin 
"  jb'  en  fffUligue  on  ne  petit  pari 
Id  Kcmi  /jngue,  ai  en  ny  eit  e^ai 
miW  auiorisi'i"  and  as  frequent 
sa>d  that  they  considi-red  that  Hai 
over  for  tiic  honour  of  the  Ctov." 
Malta  for  tlie  lionour  of  the  nav 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fi 
the  honour  of  the  British  coi: 
merce,  to  be  sufficient  induce  men 
to  induce  his  majesty's  ministers  I 
make  peace. 

P.  S.  On  Tuesday  15ih  Jnne 
waited  upon  M.  Talleyrand,  ar 
began  tile  conversation  by  alludin 
to  t!ie  changes  he  had  hinted  at  tl 
night  before,  and  desired  leave  I 
repeat  the  subst.mce  i  f  what  ha 

Eassed  at  my  former  interviews  wii 
im,  and  which  I  had  by  his  d< 
sire  communicated.  He  aqr^. 
(liat  the  statement  was  accurate. 

No.  15. 

E.ttr.ict  of  a  dispatch   from  M 

secretary  Fox  to  (hu  earl  nf  Yt 

moutlii    dated    Downi.ig-sirac 

June'jy,  JBOG. 

Downing-s-rect,  June  23,  ISO£ 

My  lord, — L  had  the  honour  u 

Saturd.iy  evening  to  receive  yot 

lordship's  letters  of  the  lOih,  an 

should  sooner  have  answered  then 


I  politic)  it  ii  impoisible  ig  hold  the  ume  languag*,  luJew  both  {fliii. 


(N) 
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'  if  I  had  not  been  for  these  three  should  fairly  state  to  M.  Talley- 
ti^ys  past  totally  incapable  of  at-  rand,  that  you  arc  not  authorised 
t<5nding  to  business.  to  make  any  use  of  them  formally 
I  anj  very  happy  to  learn  th'at  until  M,  Talleyrand  returns  to  hrs 
M.  Talleyrand  acknowledges. your  former  ground  with  respect  to 
accounts  of  former  conversations  Sicily.  Your  lordship  is  directed 
to  be  accurately  correct ;  but  when  further,  to  acquaint  that  minister, 
he  does  acknowledge  thl.«?,  1  have  that,  if  Russia  offers  to  treat  se- 
Tio  conception  on  what  ground  he  parately,  it  is  only  in  the  way  in 
-can  recede  from  what  he  said  so  which  we  do ;  that  is  to  say,  se- 
distinctly  to  ycur  lordship  before,  parately  in  form,  but  in  substance, 
upon  die  subject  of  Sicily  :  **  Foits  in  concert  with  each  other.  And 
I  avez^  nous  ne  vcus  demandovs  here  you  will  recollect  that  this 
r/r«f,"  are  the  words  that,  made  very  circumstance  was  canvassed  in 
the  more  impression  on  me,  betaute  your  former  conversatiens  with  M« 
tliose  contained  in  the  latter  clause  Tallevrand,  when  that  minister  ex- 
of  the  sentence  had  been  used  by  pressed  himself  clearly  that  there 
•his  e.xcellency  in  one  of  his  letters  would  l>e  no  objection  on  the  part 
to  me.  It  was  on  the  faith  of  the  of  France  to  such  preconcert. 
ut%  foiitdetis  being  to  be  sti  Ictly  The  result  of  what  I  have  stated 
rbseived  as  the  basis,  and  narticjLi-  to  your  lordship  is  this  :  1st,  That 
larly  Srcily5  on  which  satisfaction  Sicily  i^  a  sine  qua  noni  on  which 
had  been  given  to  your  lordship,  subject,  if  the  French  minister  re» 
that  his  majesty  was  induced  to  cedes  from  his  former  answer,  it  is 
nutliorise  ycur  lordship  to  hold  vain  that  any  further  discussion 
further  conferences  with  M,  Talky-  should  take  place.  It  is  clearly 
rand.  Any  tergiversaiicn  or  ca-  within  his  jBrst  opinion  deliveied  to 
vil  therefore  on  that  article,  would  your  lordship :  It  is  clearly  witli- 
be  a  breach  of  .the  principle  of  the  in  his  last  description  of  places 
proposed  basis  in  its  most  essential  which  are  reciprocally  possessed 
part.  To  say  that  Hanover  is  an  by  two  countries,  and  cannot  in  all 
exception  to  tlie  principle  is  in  vain,  probability  be  recovered  by  wan 
in  as  much  as  Hanover  is  to  be  If,  accordmg  to  the  hope  con- 
yielded  expressly  in  honour  of  the  ceivcd  by  your  lordship,  this  mat* 
crown  5  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  ter  should  be  arranged,  you  may 
the  recognitions  proposed  wiih  re-  open  your  full  powers  :  stating  sit 
gard  to  the  French  empire  and  its  tlie  same  time,  the  determination 
dependants,  are  not  only  in  honour  ♦  of  this  court  not  to  come  to  any 
of  the  crown  of  France,  but  tend  final  agreement  without  the  consent 
substantially  to  establish  the  soli-  of  Russia.  You  will  of  course 
dity  of  her  power.  With  ret^ard  again  mention  the  questions  of 
to  the  complaint  of  the  want  ot  full  Naples  and  Istria.  If  we  could 
jjowers;  to  avoid  ^1  pretence  of  attain  either  of  them  it  would  be 
cavil  on  that  account,  I  am  com-  well ;  but.  if  we  cannot,  your  lord- 
manded  by  his  majesty  to  transmit  ship  will  not  state  these  points  as 
to  you  the  instrument  accompany-  conclusive  reasons  again$»t  agreeing 
ing  lliis  letter.     But  your  lordship  on  preliminary  articles,    provided 


*  YoTi  trcio  pouesston  of  ir ;  we  ask  nuihuigfrom  yuu. 


suck 
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j^ich  articles  be  considered  as  pro- 
visionaly  and  siifiject  to  the  ap- 
probation of  Russia.  . 

With  regard  to  tlie  nnode  of  pro- 
visional agreennent,  two  ;»uggest 
thennsclves  to  my  mind :  the  one 
to  send  the  agreement  we  shall  have 
catered  into,  either  to  Pcterj»burgrh, 
Qr  to  some  authorised  agent  of  die 
emperor  Alexander,  at  Vienna, 
Paris,  or  elsewhere,  for  his  appro- 
bation ;  the  other,  to  copy  the  pre- 
cedent adopted  by  lord  Lansdowne 
and  doctor  Franklin  in  the  year 
1782.  At  that  time  a  provisional 
tieaty  was  siffned  by  the  plcnipo* 
tentiaries  of  Great  Britain  aad  die 
United  States  of  America,  wi:h  the 
reservation,  that  the  said  treaty 
should  not  have  effect  till  a  peace 
sjiould  be  agreed  upon  between 
France  and  England.  Of  these 
two  modes  I  should  prefer  the 
latter. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  has 
been  any  conversation  between  yoUr 
lordship  and  M.  Talleyraiid  on  a 
point  which  was  mentioned  to  you, 
and  which  appears  to  be  of  con- 
sulerable  importance ;  I  mean  the 
future  admission  of  Russia  and 
Sweden  to  become  parties  in  a  de- 
finitive treaty.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  a  point  th.it  must  be  deter- 
mined upon  previous  to  your  set- 
tling the  b;isis  proposed;  but  it  is 
one  which  should  noi  be  lost  sight 
of,  but,  on  the  contrary,  urged  as 
far  as  possible. 

No.  16. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Yarmoutli  to  Mr.  .secre- 
tary Fojc,  &died  Paris,  July  1, 
]  806.— Received  July  4. 

Paris,  July  1,  1806. 
Sir, — I  had   the  honour   to   re- 
ceive, on  Saturday  ni;^ht,  the  full 
powers  with  which  it  has  gracious- 
ly  pleaded  his  mnjesty  to  entrust 


itie,  arid  your  dispatch  of  the  ^6th 
of  June. 

I  waited  lipon  M.  Tallepand 
next  niorning,  and  stated  to  liim,  irt 
the  strongest  manner,  the  impos- 
sibility of"  my  conversing  any  fur- 
ther upon  tlie  general  outlines  of 
peace,  until  he  should  return  to  the 
former  ground,  and  consider  Sicily 
in  its  true  and  real  situation,  name- 
ly, a  state  not  conquered  by 
France,  or  likely  to  be  so,  and 
ccrfning  most  sttictly  within  tlie 
meaning  of  his  own  words  ;  that  it 
had  been  clearly  expressed  by  him, 
and  repeated  to  you  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  France  did  not  intend 
to  make  Sicily  an  obstacle  to  peace. 
M.  Talleyrand  answered,  that 
whilst  the  war  continued,  and  till 
terms  were  actually  agreed  upon, 
chr.nge  of  circumstances  were  al- 
ways to  be  considered  as  reasons 
for  a  partial  change  of  terms;  that 
Bonaparte  had  been  but  lately  con- 
vinced of  the  facility  of  taking 
Sicily  at  some  future  period  of  the 
war}  but  thatj  above  all,  he  felt 
moie  and  more  its  absolute  neces- 
sity to  make  Naples  and  the  neigh- 
bouring territories  tenable:  tnat 
had  any  conlidential  overture  been 
mad6  tliree  months  ago,  tliey 
would  have  been  ready  to  settle  the 
question  of  Naples  in  the  maniwr 
most  satisfactory  to  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  the  same  a  month  later  witli. 
regard  to  Holland.  Those  subjecci 
were  now  arranged,  and  tlie  em- 
peror would  consider  any  retro* 
grade  measure  as  equivalent  to 
abdication.  I  observed  to  that 
minister,  that  however  much  good 
faith  may  be  necessary  in  every 
transaction  of  the  world,  yet  that 
being  more  peculiarly  so,  when  a 
communication  is  made  secretly 
and  verbally,  I  had  a  right  to  be 
doubly  surprised  at  any  change  of 
ground.  He  defended  himself  by 
*  '      (N  2)     .  hll 
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his  fontier  argument  about  altered 
circumstiinces,  and  said,  that  when 
no  change  of  disposition  was  mani- 
fested towards  Great  Britain  her- 
self,— as  to  the  restorat'on  of  Han- 
over, or  the  possession  of  Malta 
and  die  Cape,  he  thinight  we  might 
suffer  them  to  p  ssess  themselves 
of  a  part  of  the  slates  of  their  ene- 
my, necessary  to  the  tenure  of  the 
rest,  which  no  consideration  would 
now  induce  France  to  restore. 

M.  Talleyrand  then  asked, 
whether  I  had  any  powers.  I  told 
him  that  I  must  decline  answering 
that  question,  until  he  s}>ou1d  in- 
form me  that  there  would  be  no 
further  discussion  about  Sicily ; 
but  that  he  might  easily  draw  a 
conclusion  that  I  had,  from  the 
honourable  manner  in  which  Great 
Britain  endeavoured  to  remove 
every  obstacle  not  in  its  own  na- 
ture insurmountiible. 

The  minister  tlien  mentioned  his 
being  obliged  to  go  to  St.  Cloud, 
and  asked,  what  I  said.  I  answer^ 
ed,  "  That  I  was  ordered  to  con- 
tinue no  conversation  till  I  should 
be  informed  that  this  new  demand, 
changing  entirely  the  proposed 
basis,  should  be  urged  no  more/' 
He  appointed  next  morning  for  me 
to  receive  an  answer. 

I  accordingly  returned  to  the 
office  yesterday  moming,  when  M. 
Talleyrand  repeated  the  same  de* 
znaiKl,  offering  to  desist  from  the 
recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  any 
or  all  the  n^w  fstates,  waiving  this 
concession  to  th(^  honour  of  the 
powers  created  by  France*  and 
setting  Hanover  against  Sicily,  and 
pleadmg  that  no  such  recognition 
being  demanded,  Hanover  would 
then  appear  a  fair  equhralent  for 
that  island*  He  re«4d  the  draft  of 
an  arttck  to  this  effect :  Th^t  Great 
^itam  and  Fnuiee  should  not  op- 
pose  ^ch  other's    Arms  against 


such  of  the  powers  noi^r  at  war,  as 
should  not  be  named  in  the  preli- 
minary^articles. 

To  this  I  declined  making  any 
answer,  repeating  my  orders  not  to 
converse  further  till  he  should 
abandon  this  proposition^  and  re- 
turn to  the  former  basis.  I  added 
that,  unless  he  did  so,  I  could  ex- 
pect nothing  but  your  order  to  le- 
tun\  to  England. 

M.  Talleyrand  wished  to  revert 
to  the  old  topic,  on  which  I  repeat- 
ed to  him,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  converse  on  any  part  of  the 
subject,  till  he  should  entirely  re- 
linquish every  rpode  of  seeking  for 
the  possession  of  Sicily. 

^l.  Talleyrand  dcbired  me  to  in<- 
form  you,  that  on  the  29th  of  June 
the  French  troops  were  to  take  pos« 
sion  of  Cattaro. 

No.  17. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Yarmouth  to  Mr.  secre- 
tary Fox,  dated  Paris,  July  U 
1806 Received  July  4th. 

Paris,  July  1,  l.SOfi. — ^Midnight. 

Sir, — ^After  closing  the  dispatch 
I  had  the  honour  to  address  you 
this  morning,  I  went  for  the  pass- 
port M.  Talleyrand  had  promised 
to  have  prepared  for  the  messen- 
ger's return. 

Instead  of  givmgme  the  passport* 
he  made  many  excu.ses  for  its 
haying  escaped  his  memory,  re- 
questing  me  to  wait  till  he  should 
come  back  from  St.  Cloud. 

When  I  returned,  M.  Talley- 
rand proposed  to  me  to  offer  the 
Hanse  Towns  as  an  establishment 
{qt  the  king  of  Naples,  and  that 
the  British  troops  should  occupy 
them  the  same  day  they  retake  pos- 
session of  Hanover.  On  a  little 
further  conversation,  I  had  little 
doubt  thatt  were  England  to  pro* 

ride 
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»ide  in  as;  other  manner  for  hii  forces  will  be  able  to  defend  aga 

Sicilian    majesty,  the  king  might  all  ar.acks.    The   Hanse    Toi 

add  the  Hanse  Towns  and  their  could  not,  in  the  present  circi 

territories  in  full  sovemgnty  to  his  stances,  answer  tlie  purpose  of 

German  dominions.  equivalent  for  Sicily,  even  if  th 

The  proposition  about  the  Hansc  were  not  other  obvious  object! 

Towns  btiiiig  entirely  new,  I  pro-  to  such  a  proposal.     Nor  woiili 

riised  to  refer  il  without  any  com-  be  possible  that  any  solitf  basis 

mcnt  to  you  for  his  majesty's  con-  the  public  tnjnijuillity  of  Eun 

cideration.  could  be  establislied    on  the  ii 

I  haTe  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  thrown  nut  to  yon  by  M.  TiiU. 

'(Signed)  Yarmouth,  rand,  of  leaving  Great  Britain  £ 

France  at  hberty  to  prosecute 

.,     ,  _  war  against  the  allies  of  each  oth 

^"^  '*•  a  state  of  things  in  which  their 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  frona  Mr.  spective  fleets  and  nrmies  would 

secretary  Fon  to  the  carl  of  Yar-  *act  be  as  much  opposed  to  e: 

mouth,    dated   Downing-street,  o'her  as  tliey  are   now,   and   i 

July  Sth,  1806.  peace  between  them  wouldbeme 

ly  nominal. 
Downing-street,  5th  July,  IS06>        It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped,  tl 

My  lord,— Your  lordship's  di*  the  French  government  will  rev 

■patches  of  the  1  si  instant  were  re-  to  its  origin^  proposals  with  wb: 

ceived  here  early  yesterday  mom-  Tour  lordship  was  charged  by 

ing,  and  I  lose  no  time  in  appris*  Talleyrand.     To  tliat  basis  of  i 

ing.youof  his  majesty's  commands  gotiationit  must  be  your  lordshi 

upon  the  present  state  of  the  di«-  endeavour  to  recall  him  ;  and 

ciusioR  with   the  French  govern-  ttiifortunately,  you  should  find  t 

ment.  to  be  impracticable,    nothing  c 

The  abandonment  of  Sicily  is  a  lemaiu  but  that  you  should  st:i 

point  on  which  it  is  impossible  for  in    perfectly    civil,     but    decid 

his    majesty    to    concede.      Your  terms,  tliac  you  are  not  at  libsi 

lordship  has  already  stated  unan-  to  treat  on  any  other  ground,  a 

iwerably    to  M.  Talleyrand,    tliat  hinst  therefore  desire  your    pa 

this  demand  is  inconsistent    with  ports  to  return  to  England. 
his  express  declarations  and  with         I  have  stated  in  my  last  lett< 

the  whole  principle  on  Which  the  the  difierent  ideas  that  had  occi 

negotiation  rests.     It  is,  besides,  a  red  here  for  combining  our  iie^ 

proposal  in    itself  quite  inadmis*  tiation  with  that  of  Russia  i  pi 

lible.     The  king's  troi)ps  occupf  viding,  .it  the  same  time,  for  t 

Sicily  for  its  delence  ;  but  with  no  safety  of  Sweden  and  Portugal. 
right  to  cede  it  to  France.     It  is        Until.we  are  informed  what  otl 

not  easy  to  contend,  that  the  pos-  proposal  is  made  in  this  respect 

session  of  Sicily  can  be  necessary  to  M.  Talleyrand,  I  can  only  des 

that  of  Naples;  nor,  if  it  were  so,  that  your  lordship   will  keep  tl 

could  that  be  assigned  as  a  reason  subject  in  view,  so  as  aot  to  adn 

for    his    m.ijesty's    consenting    to  of  any  thing  inconsistent  with  t 

abandon  tJi:4i  isUnd,  which  he  xnay  piinciple  of  good  faith  to  which ', 

jttstly  hope  bis  naval  nad  mihurv  majesty  must  in  substance  adhe 
■.  (N  3}  I 
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but  in  such  form  as  may  best  faci- 
litate the  great  'work  of  peace. 

I  uniy  8cc: 

No.  19, 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  cf  Yarmouth  to  Mr.  secre- 
tary Fox,  dated  Paris,  July  9th, 
l&UOV— Received  JulJ  12di. 

Paris,  July  9di,  1806, 

Sir, — I  had  the  lioj^ourto  receive 
your  dispatch  of  the  5th  instant 
early  yesterday  moniinf^,  and  as 
soon  as  possihle  after  waited  upon 
M.  Talleyrand,  to  communicate  to 
him  die  offer  made  bv  France  was 
by  no  means  admissible,  and  that 
I  had  no  authority  to  listen  to  any 
proposals  whatsoever  for  the  re- 
storation of  peace  till  he  should  de- 
sist from  all  pjeteusion  to  jhe  island 
of  Sicily. 

M.  Talleyrand  nof  being  willing 
to  make  any  such  declaration,  I 
afked  him  to  give  me  a  passport  to 
return  to  London : — he  desired  me 
to  wait  one  day,  till  he  should  again 
hiive  taken  the  emperor's  orders. 

I  accordingly  returned  this 
morning,  when  h^  desired  me  to 
propose  Dalmatia,  Albania,  and 
Ragu«^a,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
loss  of  Sicily  to  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jesty : — to  this  T  answered,  that  as 
tlie  messeilger  was  'returning  I 
should  communicate  diis  proposi- 
tion, but  that  it  by  no  means 
jmthoriscd  me  to  expect  an  an- 
swer, and  therefore  I  must  beg 
Ic.ive.  to  return  to  England. 

Had  M.  d'Oubril  not  been  here, 
T  should  immediately  hayc  insisted 
on  passports. 

I  nmst  not**  inform  yoxi  that  on 
Monday  M.  Talleyrand  took  me 
avde  and  told  me  ihat  the  telegraph 
announced  tJie  landing  of  Basilico, 
cxpicssing  ai  the  tume  time  a  wish 


that  the  dispatches  he  would  bring 
might  lead  to  peace.  I  answered 
that  I  could  expect  no  such  result 
whilst  France  demanded  Sicily; 
and  added,  that  if  I  might  believe 
public  report,  the  emperor,  so  far 
from  showing  any  pacific  disposi- 
tion, every  day  threw  new  obstacles 
in  the  way. 

I  then  mentioned  the  changes  in 
Germany.  M.  Talleyrand  said 
that  they  were  determined  upon, 
but  shruld  not  be  published  if  peace 
took  place.  He  has  since  repeated 
this  to  M.  d*Oubril  and  myself, 
saying  if  peace  was  made,  Germany 
should  remain  in  its  present  state. 

M.  d'Oubril  writes  bodi  to  you 
and  the  comte  de  StrogonoiF ;  bis 
letters  will  probably  contain  more 
than  mine,  as  I  conversed  very 
little  with  M.  Talleyrand-  I  felt 
On  very  delicate  ground.  Had  I 
enteicd  sufficiently  into  the  question 
of  indemnities  for  the  king  of  Sici- 
ly, to  obtain  a  precise  idea  to  what 
extent  they  could  be  carried.  Mon- 
sieur de  Talleyrand  might  have 
formed  an  opinion  that  1  had  some 
instructions,  and  was  prepared  to 
abandon  Sicily  whenever  I  was 
assured  of  sufficient  compensation. 

fJo.  20, 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  'from  Mr. 
secretary  Fox  to  the  earl  of  Yar- 
mouth, dated  powning-sireett 
July  18,1806. 

Downing-street,  July  18,  ISOGj 
My  lord, — Your  lordship's  last 
dispatches  have  been  recejyed,  and 
considered  with  all  the  attention 
which  tlieir  importance'  naturally 
demanded. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recall 
to  your  recollection  that  the  de- 
mand of  Sicily,  in  whatever  shape 
it  may  be  brought  forward  by 
France,  is  in  express  contnulictioii 
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to  the  offers    oripinally  m:ide    to  to  a  «i»te  to  be  forme  J  of  snch 

yoiiT  Inrdship    by  M.  TAlleyiaiil.  t^riuls.     It  does  not  lessen  thee 

But  it  is  materiid  tliat  this  topic  obiL'ciionstosuch  a  pj.in. 
shnnld  never  be  luat  &ight  of  in  the        Tliere  ai-e  in  like  iiiaiiner  n 

course  of  these  discussions  i   ami  strong  objections  tt>  iliat  part  o 

thut  your  lordship  should  observe  proposal  which  respects  Ragi 

to  M.  Talleyrand,    that  whatever  an  independent  state  whose  i 

difficulty  now  oh«truct$  the   con-  tory  has  never  been  ceded  to  Fr 

elusion    of  ihe  negotiation,  arises  by  any  treaty,  and  of  which 

solely  from  this  unex^ted  depar-  can  consequently  have  no  rigl 

ture  front  the  basis  ongtnally  eda-  dispose,  her  occupation  of  it  b 

blished.  indeed  of  very  recent  date. 

An  exchange  is  now  offered  for         But  even  wiih  Albania  and 

Sic'ly  ;  and  it  is  in  that  view,  and  pusa  and  much  move  without  tl 

not  in  that  of  an  absolute  ;ind  un-  hii  majesty  sees  no  hope  tliat  : 

compensated  cession,  th.it  tiic  ques-  a  poiver  couUt  be  formed  in 

tion  is  to  be  con:>idereJ.     In  this  quarter  as  would,  either  In  e* 

dupe  of  the  bu^ness  it  is  olniijns  of  territory  or  amount  of  reve 

that  the  value  of  that    excn-.cige  afford  the  means  of  opposing 

niQst  be  to  he  judged  of  not  only  b;uTier  for  Austria  or  Turkey 

by  this  country  and  by  Russi:i,  but  even  cf  maintaining  its  own  i 

also  by    his    'Sicilian  majeiity ;   as  pendence. 
the  king,  whose  troops  weie  ad-         What  advantage  then  couli 

niitted  into  Sicily  for  its  defiance  gained  to  ihe  allies  by  creatir 

and  protection,  n^iiurally  feel-i  in-  nominal    kingdom,    without 

superable  objections  to  any  propu-  siitHcient  power    either  to  rc< 

al  for  ab^nidonin;^  tliat  island,  un-  tlie  countries  of  which  it  woul 

less  with  tlie  free  and  full  consent  composed  under  any  unifoim 

of  its  sovereign,  and  inconsequence  stem  of  government,  or  to  de 

of  such  an  airaiigcmeut  as  should  iit'.-lf  :ig:nnst  the  brst  attack  «' 

provide  for  his  interests  by  a  com-  may    ba     made     upon.    U    i 

pensjtion   really  satisfactory  both  without.' 
in  point  ot'value  and  of  security.  If  tliere  could,  with  the  con 

That  pliin  of  creating  for  him  a  of  his  Sicilian  majesty,  he  any  q 

new  kingdom,  to  consist  nf  D.tl-  tion  of  an  exchange  for  Sicily, 

matia,  Ragiis;t,  and  Albania,  does  the  creation  of  a  new  st;ite  in 

not  appear  likely    to    answer  this  quarter,  it  id  obviiiu<>  th:tttliisci 

description.    Albania,  which  firms  no  otherivisc  be  done  than  by 

so  large  a  part  of  this  proposed  so-  nexing  to  Daluati.t  not  only 

vereignty,  is  now  a  province  of  tii6  whole  of  Istria,   but  also   a  ^ 

Turkish  empire  j   the  dismember'  largeproportion,if  noiihc  who] 

ment  of  which  it  is  a  principal  ob-  the  Venetian  states,    includint 

ject  of  tlie  policy  both  of  Gieat  possible,  the  city   of  Venice  it 

BrrLiin   and    Russia    to    prevent :  In  some  s'<;ch  shape  as  this  it  is 

tliat  province  has  indeed  been  fre-  sible  tiwt  ihf  proposition  rsigh 

quently  involveil  in  tlie  s;ime  sort  rcuJered   not  wholly  unaccept 

ofeonfusioawJiich  prevails  in  many  to  his  Sicilian  majesty.     And 

other  pans  of  that' empire,     liut  tliough  the  iuccifsts  of  this  eou 

this  circumstance  only  incieases  the  separately  would  be  fir-  less,  i 

difficulty  of  giving  any  coniisceney.  suited  by  such  a  plan  than  by 
(Nl)  coiiiii 
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continued  occupation  of  STcily»  yet 
the  sense  which  the  Russian  mini- 
ster at  Paris  appears  to  entertain 
of  the  advantage  which  might  re- 
sult from  it  to  Austria  and  to  Rus- 
sia from  the  recovery  of  Dalmatia, 
if  it  were  well  combined  with  fu- 
ture arrangements  of  defence, 
might  induce  his  majesty  to  accede 
to  proposals  of  this  description  ;  on 
the  supposition  above-mentioned,  of 
a  hondjide  consent  on  the  part  of  his 
Sicilian  majesty. 

There  appears,  liowever,  so  little 
probability  of  inducing  France  so 
to  extend  her  offer,  that  any  further 
discussion  of  it  might  scarcely  have 
been  worth  pursumg,  had  not  M. 
d'Oubril  so  strongly  expressed  hts 
wish,  that  this  court  might  rather 
seek  to  temporize  than  abruptly  to 
break  off  a  negotiation  now  brought 
to  a  «tate  which  affords  so  little 
promise  of  success.  It  is  only  in 
compliance  with  that  desire  that  his 
majesty  has  been  pleased  to  direct 
your  lordship  to  continue  tlie  confe- 
rences with  M.  Talleyrand,  so  as 
to  ascertain  whether  any  more 
practicable  shape  can  be  given  to 
die  proposal  of  an  exchange  for 
Sicily.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
your  lordship's  attention  will  then, 
of  course,  be  directed  to  the  object 
of  recalling  the  French  govern- 
ment to  the  basis  on  which  the  ne- 
gotiation was  01  iginally  placed  by 
themselves,  and  on  which  his  ma- 
jesty is  still  ready  to  conclude  it. 

M.  d'CKibril  has  stated  to  count 
Strogonoff  tlic  proposals  wliich 
have  been  made  to  him  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  separate  peace,  and 
the  inducements  which,  he  thinks,, 
might  lead  his  majesty  to  judge 
such  an  arrangement  useful  to  tne 
general  interests  of  Europe.  His 
majesty  has  undoubtedly  been  at 
all  times  ro^idy  to  make  great  sa- 
crifices for  tliose  interests;  but  very 


little  expectationis  entertained  here« 
that  Russia  could,  in  such  course, 
obtain  any  effectual  security  fo.r 
tlieni,  at  a  time  when  so  much 
neW'  danger  is  to  be  apprehended, 
and  in  so  many  quarters,  from  the 
projects  of  France  with  respect  to 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Swedei\| 
the  Porte,  Spain,  ^nd  Portugal, 

In  the  present  ciraimstances  of 
Europe,  the  last  hope  of  averting 
tliese  dangers  is  to  be  found  in  the; 
union  of  the  only  two  powers  on 
whom  France  has  as  yet  made  nq 
impression.  Great  Britain  an4 
Russia. 

And  although  the  mutual  good^ 
dispositions  and  confidence  of  those 
two  powers  should  in  fact  remain 
(as  his  majesty  trusts  they  would) 
unimpaired  by  the  difference  of  th^ 
situation  in  which  a  separate  peace 
would  place  them,  yet  it  is  obvious, 
that  tlie  enemv  would  build  the 
most  extensive  hopes  on  that  foun- 
dation, and  Weuld  be  more  en- 
couraged  by  tliat,  than  by  any 
other  circumstances  that  could  be 
stated,  to  proceed  in  the  execution 
of  the  plans  already  announced  to 
your  lordship  and  to  M.  d'Oubril. 

His  majesty,  therefore,  directs 
that  you  should  express  to  that 
minister  how  material  it  is  in  every 
case  that  the  Xy^o  courts  should 
continue  to  combine  their  men^ure^ 
both  of  peace  and  war,  and  that 
nq  expectation  should  be  held  out 
to  the  enemy  of  success  in  any  en- 
deavour to  conclude  a  separate 
{>eace  with  either  of  the  allies ;  a 
ine  to  which,  as  your  lordship  will 
have  informed  M.  d'Oubril,  his* 
majesty  has,  on  his  parti  strictly 
adhered. 

No.  21. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  die 
earl  of  Yarmouth  toMr.  secretary 

•     '      For, 
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Fox,  dated  Paris,  July  19. — Re- 
ceived July  22d. 

Paris,  July  19, 1805 — 12  o'clock 
at  night,   • 

Sir,^On  the  10th,general  Clarke 
was  named  plenipotentiary  to  treat 
yflxh  Monsieur  d'Oubril :  they  have 
since  bad  daily  conferences  of  many 
hours,  yesterday  of  fourteen.  1 
hear  every  where  tl>at  peace  will 
be  signed  to-morrow,  between 
Russia  and  France.  On  the  17th 
id,.  d'Oubril  admitted  to  me,  that 
he  had  prodi;ced  his  powers,  and 
that  if  conditions,  suck  as  lie  should 
judge  necessary  to  ensure  the  re^ 
pose  of  the  continent,  could  be  ob^ 
tained,  he  should  sign  a  truce  of 
ten  months;  and  tliis  night,  on 
pressing  him,  and  remonstrating 
both  upon  his  conduct  and  the  im- 
propriety of  disguising  his  inten- 
tion, I  drew  from  him  these  words, 
which  I  wrote  down  in  his  pre- 
sence. "  Que  voyant  k  danger  tn^, 
meiUai  df  TAuirubey  s*U  /.puvoU  la 
tauveti  il cro trail  de  son  devoir  dele 
fak^t  miine  par  um  falx  particu-^ 
liere*,^*  All  he  now  appears  -to 
claim  is  the  return  of  the  tiloops 
from  Germany  ;  and  if  he  is  will- 
>  ing  to  make  peace  on  receiving  an 
assurance  that  orders  to  that  effect 
shall  be  sent,  nobody  can  doubt 
but  that  it  will  be  signed,  and  pro- 
bably not  a  battalion  make  a  re- 
trograde movement  of  fifty  miles. 

M.  Talleyrand  says,  that  M« 
d'Oubril  is  willing  to.  abandon  Si- 
cily and  Palmatia,  and  even  to  en- 
gage to  solicit  the  junction  of  the 
former  to  Naples,  ^c. 

I  have  used  every  argument  to 
dissuade  M.  d'Oubril  from  so  un- 
advised and  unwise  a  measure,  I 


hope,  more  than  I  believe,  with  suc- 
cess. Indeed,  I  feared,  from  tlie 
first  hopr  I  met  him,  that  he  was 
come  deterpiined  td  make  a  peace^ 
good  or  bad,  with  or  without  Great 
Britain.  I  may  perhaps  gain  a 
day,  which  may  be  a  great  deal,  if 
that  dav  should  produce  dispatches 
from  M.  de  Strogonoff. 

On  the  17th,  at  night,  the  new 
arrangements  for  Germany  were 
finally  determined  upon.  The 
princes  and  the  ministers  who  sign- 
ed were  scarce  allowed  time  to 
read  the  deed. 

There  is  a  considerable  army 
forming  at  Bayonne;  thirty  thou- 
sand men  are  there  already.  This 
army  is  ostensibly  destined  against 
Portugal,  but  will  take  Spain  like- 
wise. M.  Herman,  one  of  the  se- 
cretaries of  the  foreign  office,  set  off 
for  Lisbon  with  a  mission  oa 
the  ISth. 

All  the  officers  of  the  army  noir 
in  Germany  received  yesterday  or- 
ders to  Join  their  regiments  instant- 
ly. The  court  say,  this  is  to  have 
troops  to  occupy  the  states  seized 
by  the  new  confederacy.  The 
public  ascribe  this  measure  to  a  de- 
sire to  frighten  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  myself,  to  a  wish  to 
hurry  M.  d*Oubril,  who  has  shown 
so  much  anxiety  for  the  evacuation 
of  Germany. 

M.  d'Oubril  and  M.  Talleyrand 
have,  as  I  have  learnt,  fixed  upon 
Majorca,  Ivica,  and  Minorca,  for 
his  Sicilian  majesty,  if  they  can 
prevail  upon  us  to  evacuate  Sicily. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  &c* 

Yarmouth* 

No.  22. 
Copy  of  a  dispatch  froni  the  earl 


♦  **  That  being  aware  of  the  immediate  danger  of  Austria,  if  it  was  ia  hi*  power  CO 
jave  it,  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  do  to,  even  by  a  separate  peace.** 

of 
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of  Yarmouth     o  Mr.  secretary 
•Fox,    dated    Paris,    July    20ta, 
1806.— Received  July  tiUh, 

Paris,  Jtily  20ih,  JSOG.— 11  at 
night. 

S?r, — At  nine  tliis  morning, 
having  had  the  honour  tcf  receive 
your' lettas  by  Mr.  LongTiiuoif, 
and  written  a  tew  lines  to  you  in 
addition  to  my  dispatches  of  last 
Bight,  I  went  to  M.  d'Oubrll ;  and, 
as  I  am  happy  since  to  find,  antici- 
pated the  contents  of  your  dispatch 
of  thel^th  inst. 

I  used  every  argument  and  means 
to  obtain  delay  ;  engaged  to  bi^eak 
off,  ifhedid;and,  finally  ^authoris- 
ed him  to  hold  out  hopes,  that  I 
would  listen  to  propositions  of  in- 
demnity in  lieu  of  Sicily  for  his 
Sicilian  majesty,  if  proposed  by 
htm,  and  accompanied  by  a  joint 
negotiation. 

I  begged  he  would  do  nothing 
till  after  Basil! co'  should  have  ar- 
lived,  as  I  had  learned  by  the  tele- 
graph that  he  had  landed  last 
night. 

1  did  not  find  him  disposed  to 
listen  to  me ;  and,  rot  being  willing 
to  be  too  communicative  towards 
him  at  that  moment,  I  went  away. 

At  twelve,  I  waited  upon  M. 
Talleyrand :  he  was  not  to  be  seen. 

At  four,  I  heard  Irom  good 
authority  that  peace  was  signed. 
At  six,  Babiiico  arrived.  I  then 
'  vent  to  M.  d*Onbril.  He  wni  said 
rot  to  be  at  home  j  but,  seeing  his 
carii.:i,^e,  I  forced  my  way.  He 
adniitted  the  Licx^  f>eai$  hs'gn(d\ 
tlie  conditions,  the  evacuation  /«- 
Aianier  of  Germany  by  the  French 
troops;  the  integrity,  &c.  of  the 
(Ottoman  empire ;  no'  attempt  to 
be  made  upon  Swedish  Pomwania ; 
and  by  a  secret  article,  Russia  pro- 
n^iises  to  obtain  his  Sicilian  ma- 
jesty's, consent  to  an  exchange  of 
Sicily  for  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 


Ivica.  Russia  to  use  her  pood  of- 
fices to  resroie  peace  between 
France  and  England. 

I  have  not  seen  the  treaty ;  but  I 
believe  it  contains  no-Jiing  else  ma- 
terial. 

M.  d'Oubril  sends  a  copy  to  M/ 
StrogonoiF,  and  goes  himself  to 
St.  Jretcrsbiirgh.  I  had  no  pa- 
tience to  listen  to  M.  d'Oubril's  de- 
fence of  his  conduct,  so  I  did  not 
claim  his  good  offices.  I  must 
have  asked  him  ofi^cially  to  stay, 
which  I  did  not  clioose  to  do. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Yarmouth. 

No,  23. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Yarmouth  to  Mr.  secre. 
tary  FoJc,  dated  Paris,  July  21, 
1806.--Receiv8d  July  24. 

Parii,  July  21,  18(X?. 

Sir, — I  salv  M.  Talleyrand  to- 
day. I  can  perceive  that  the  terms 
of  France  are  increiised,  but  stiJI 
not  so  much  as  the  sudden  defec- 
tion of  Russia  had  led  me  to  ap- 
prehend. Hanover,  Malta,  the 
Cape,  and  India,  remain  purt  and 
unsullied;  and  I  took  an  oppor- 
tunity  in  -conversation  to  protest, 
that  come  what  come  might,  these 
were  points  I  never  would  suffer  to 
be  mentioned,  but  as  points  agreed 
upon. 

M.  Talleyrand  demanded  my 
powers.  I  did  not  think  myself 
authorised,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, to  withhold  them. 

General  Clarke  is  named  to  treat 
with  me. 

No.  2.5. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
carl  of  Yarmouth  to  Mrv  sccre* 
tary  Fox,  dated  Paris,  July  24-4 
180G,— Received  July  28. 

Paris,  July  24. 1806. 
Sir,— I  had  die-  honour  to  send 

by 
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by  M.    de  LongninofT,  dispatchfs  present  clrciimitances  of  the  wor 

RCquaintinj;  70U,  lor  his  m^ijesty's  to  any  great  success  in  war,  st 

infornutioti,  of  the   pence  signed  consequently  iii  entitling  Fr.tnce 

between  <he  Ruisi:m  »ad  French  terms    much    more    advantaget 

plenipotentinrici,  and  with  as  ac-  than  thiise  to  whit:h  the  would  hg 

Eurate  a  sutement  of  the  terms  as  subscribed  some  days  ago.     T. 

[  was  able  to  obtain.     M.  d'Oubril  was    accompanied    by   liome  a 

bimself  set  out   for    Petersbnrgh  madversions  upon  the  conduct 

;arly  on  die  morning  of  the  2'^d.  Rnssia,  to  which  I  could  only  i 

On  the  'i2d  I  received  the  of-  swer,  that  I  felr  it  my  duty  to : 

icial    luttiKcalion   of  the   appoint-  stain  from  any  remark,  and  shou 

ment  of  gen.  Clarke  to  trtat'on  the  therefore,  be  entliely   silent  up 

partof  Fiance  (a  copy  of  which  I  that  subject;  but  that  I  could: 

have  the  honour  to  inclose  m.trked  slirc  him,  that  if  an  inteinioa  exi 

A),  preceded  by   a  private  com-  ed  of  making  any  change  in   i 

municatiun  from  M,    Talleyrand,  great  points  upon  which  we  hd 

dying,    that    the     Russian  [>eace  hiid  such  positive,  though  certaii 

being  signed,  and  the  season  ofihe  nototScial,  assnrances,  namely,, 

fear  favourable  to  the  accompli^-  majesty's  German  dominions,  M 

ment     of  the    ntteiior    views    nf  ta,  and  the  C:ipe,   1  must  aonsii 

France,    no    arrangement,    which  the  negotiation  as  stopped  in  lim' 

might  remove  for  some  weeks  or  and  that  there  would  remain  01 

!;ven    months  a  definitive  tieaty,  for  me  to  rctiuTi  to  England,  a 

rould  now  take  place.  acquaint  ihe  king  that  no  pea 

I    answi;red    the    official    note  consistent  with  his  majesty's  hone 

(mailed  A)  with  one,  a  copy  of  or  that  of  the  country,  could 

trbich  I  inclose  (marked  B).  made.     Gentt-al    CWke    reven 

In  the  evening  general  Clarke  to  his  want  of  tuH  instructions,  a 

proposed  a  conference  for  ihe  foU  promised  to  meet  me  properly  p 

lowing    morning,     at    which    we  pared  the,  next  day. 
diould  mutually  exchange  our  full        At  thret  o'clock  this  day  I  ag; 

powers.     We  accordingly  did  so  ;  met  gent.'ral  Clarke,  when  I  reac 

md  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  paper,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  I 

[marked  C)  a  copy  of  those  of  ge>  nnnour    to    inclose   (marked  I 

oeral  Clarke.  ~  containing  the  abstract  of  whai 

This  conference  began    by  an  had  aUvays  stated  to  be  the  ba 

historical   recapitulation    of  what  and  terms  on  which  his  maje: 

bad  been  previously  pa«sed,  general  could  alone  consent  to  Ui^at.     I  ( 

Clarke  saying,  he  bad  not  yeC  re-  not,  hnwevcr,  deliver   it  to  hi 

ceivedhis  final  instructions  on  all  consideting  it  merely  as  the  haa 

the  diiTeient  points  in  discussion  :  it  of  past  conversations.  , 
was  therefore  agreed  to  adjourn  the         General  Cljrkethcnsaid, that  ai 

conference  to  this  day,  when  each  ^'as  impossible  I  could  be  prcpar 

should  come  prepared  with  a  me-  with   the  assent  of  his  majesty 

morandum  of  the  intentions  of  his  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Ri 

government,  founded  on  what  had  sia  for    his    Sicilian    majiHty, 

uready  passed;  general  Clarke  at-  which  the  terms  might  much  i 

the  same  time  declaring  that  a  sc-  pend.  I  must  consider   the  coi 

parate  peace  with  Russia  was  10  be  muuication  he  made  as  not  strici 

contidcced  equal  or  superior,  in  the  official  in  point  of  form,  but  as  t 

pendt 
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pending  only  on  that  circumstance 
to  make  it  so. 

General    Clarlre    proceeded    to 
ttate,  thaty  in  the  situation  France 
was  in  at  this  moment,  the  emperor 
would  fed  anihorised  to  witliJiold 
some  of  the  great  points  i  but  that 
bavin?  repeatedly  said  the  contrary, 
though  not  in  an  official  manner, 
lie  would  abide  by  it* 
.  General  Clarke  first  conversed 
about  his  majesty's  German  domw 
nions.    On  this  subject,  by  secret 
articles,    any    thing    his    majesty 
diinks  right  may  be  stipulated :  by 
the  pubnc  article,  the  promise  not 
to  object  to  some  acquisition  of 
territory  to  be  made  by  Prussia.     I 
stopped  gene  ral  Clarke  here,  to  say, 
that  his  tnajesty  never  could  consent 
to  the  king  of  Prussia's  obtaining 
the  Hanse  Towns.  General  Clarke 
said,   it  was    Fulda,.  Hoya,  and 
some  other  trifling    princioalities, 
over  which  it  was  proposed  to  ex. 
tend  the  sovereignty  of  his  Prussian 
majesty,  but  that  the  independence 
and   present  state    of  the   Hanse 
Towns    ^ould   not  be    meddled 
with. 

On  the  subject  of  Malu^—Malta, 
Gozo,  and  ConinoinfuU  sovereign- 
ty to  his  majesty,  with  a  clause 
in  the  article  declaratory  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  order,  and  that 
the  two  powers,  •*  n'sn  cmmS" 
ieni plus  Pexlience*,^*  Some  pen- 
sions  for  the  chevaliers  and  others, 
having  **  dts  dtoiti  mh  dam 
/'fj/rj-."— This  not  to  extend  to 
foreign  commanderies  of  the  order, 
or  to  any  claim  not  local. 

The  Cape  m  equal  full  sove- 


reignty ; — as  a  condition  it  is  destr«^ 
ed,  '<  qu*'ti  y  sQit  etalU  un  fori 
JroficX**  to  all  nations  c  either  the 
port  itself  declared  so,  or  a  part 
appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

On  the  subject  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  integrity  of  the  terri.* 
tories  and  possessions  of  the  sub« 
lime  Porte,  general  Clarke  prooos* 
ed  an  article,  a  copy  of  whicn  I 
hare  the  honour  to  send  (marked 
£)•  I  told  him  the  usual  full 
clause  woidd  be  sufficient :  he  per* 
sisted  that  I  should  send  it  for  his 
fpaiesty's  consideration. 

To  the  usual  full  clause  of  the 
intej^rity  of  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  his  most  faithful  majesty, 
general  Clarke  weighed  upon  a 
proposed  addition  of  the  wor4 
"  far'Uia§  ;'•  and  when  asked 
for  explanation,  said,  he  thought 
his  Britannic  majesty  mifi;ht  occupy 
some  of  his  most  faithful  majesty*s 
foreign  possessions. 

The  mtegrity  of  his  S>^disb 
majesty's  dominions  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Having  dismissed  these  pointSi 
general  C}arke  stated  the  demands 
of  France  : — Pondicherry,  St.  Lu- 
cie, Tobago,  Surinam,  Goree^ 
Demarara,^erbice,  Essequibo. 

The  recognition  in  me  usual 
words  •'«/  rcconnu^^^  of  the  dif. 
fercnt  branches  of  the  reigning 
family ;  of  the  electors  of  Bavarisi  * 
and  Wirtemberg  as  kings ;  of  the 
new  dukes  of  Cieves,  Baden,  and 
Darmstadt. 

In  discussing  for  many  hours 
these  demands,  I  never  for  an  in- 
stant admitted  the  possibility  of  his 


•  Htt  longer  recoenite  the  eztsteoct  of  it. 

f  Real  rights  in  tRe  iUand. 

^  That  there  iihouM  be  established  there  »  free  port. 

§  Id  every  part  of  the  world. 

I  Is  recognised. 
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majesty  consenting  to  the  cessions 
required*  I  sought,  however,  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent,  and  in 
i^hat  manner,-  they  could  be  mo- 
dified. 

[The  inclosures  (ABC)  relate 
to  the  appointment  and  powers  of 
^reneral  Clarke  to  negotiate  on  the 
part  of  France.] 

Fourth  indosure  (D). — ^Transla- 
tion. 

Extract  from  a  paper  read  to  ge- 
neral Clarke  by  the  earl  of  Yar- 
mouth. 

The  situation  in  which  the  two 
belligerent  powers  are  now  placed 
by  tne  course  of  the  events  of  the 
war,  leaving  few  points  of  imme- 
diate contact  between  them,  or  on 
which  they  may  not,  according  to 
all  appearance,  come  now  to  an 
understanding,  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, animated  no  less  than  the 
emperor  of  the  French  with  a  de- 
sire to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities 
of  war,  has  authorised  the  under- 
signed (furnished  with  the  full 
powers  of  his  majesty)  to  discuss 
the  basis,  and  to  give  full  effect  to 
this  reciprocal  desire. 

The  immense  acquisitions  made 
by  France  since  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  and  the  direct 
and  immediate  influence  which  she 
has  obtained,  having  entirely  chan- 

fed  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
is  Britannic  majesty  finds  himself 
obliged  to  seek  in  the  conquests  he 
has  made,  and  in  tlie  possession  of 
Malta,  a  just  and  reasonable  coun- 
.  terpoise.  His  majesty  would  con- 
sequently treat  generally  on  the 
basis  of  the  uti  postidrtii. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  under- 
stoodj  that  the  German  possessions 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  of  which 
he  was  deprived  from  motives 
foreign  to  the  war  between  the  two 


powers,  shall  be  ^stored  to  him 
entire. 

It  is  likewise  understood,  that 
the  peace  shall  secure  the  integrity 
of  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  sublime  Porte,  of  his  Most 
Faithful  Nfajestyr  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Sweden^  and  the  pr^ 
sent  state  of  Switzerland. 

Fifth   inclosure  (E). — ^Traaslac 
tion. 

Copy  of  an  article  proposed  by 

feneral  Clarke    to  the  earl  of 
armouth,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  two  contracting  powers  re- 
ciprocally guarantee  the  eatirc  and 
absolute  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  They 
will  mutually  oppose  the  preten- 
sions of  any  power  to  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  usages,  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  and  the  possessions 
of  tlie  subume  Porte. 

No.  2e. 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
secretary  Fox  to  the  earl  of 
Yarmouth^dated  Downing-streely 
July  28, 1806. 

Downing-street^July26, 1806. 

My  lord, — ^Your  lordship's  di- 
spatches, conveying  the  mortifying 
intelligence  of  the  signature  of  a 
separate  treaty  between  Russia  and 
France,  were  received  here  yester- 
day ;  and  his  majesty's  ministers 
have  since  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted  witii  the  precise 
terms^  of  that  treaty,  which  it  ap- 
pears had  not  in  all  respects  been 
accurately  represented  to  your 
lordship. 

The  kine  was  most  particularly 
struck  wim  the  great  difference 
which  was  perceived  between  the 
actual  arrangement  made  respect- 

ing 
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ing  Sicily,  and  that  which  had  heen  faisidefby  to  be  departed  from  only 

described  to  your  lordship.  by  mutual  consent^  in  those  cases 

In  writing  to  yonr  lordship,  it  is  where  any  exchange  for  a  reason- 
'  not  necess;ii7  to  dwell  on  the  humi*  able  equivalent  might  meet  tlie 
Itutitlg  conditions  16  which  M«  ideas  oi  both  parties  ;  and  the  case 
d'Oubnl  has  thought  proper  to  for  the  production  of  your  lord- 
bind  ^i^  sovereign.  Of  that  mi-  ship's  full  powers  would  thus  have 
mster*s  misconduct  your  lordship  arisen  clearly  and  unequivocally, 
appears  fully  sensible ;  and  I  doubt  Even  as  the  matter  now  stands,  it 
not  you  exerted  yourself  to  the  nt-  does  not  certainly  preclude  discus- 
most  to  prevent  it.  When  this  sion.  But  this  might  have  been 
was  found  impractitable*  your  lord-  continued  unofficfally.  And  it  is 
^ip'was  naturally  phlced  in  cir-  apprehended  that,  by  producing 
cumstances  of  considerable  dif-  your  powers  on  the  very  day  after 
£culty9  and  for  which  every  allow-  the  signature  of  the  Russian  treaty, 
ance  is  to  be  made.  Cut  it  is  ne-  an  impression  may  have  beeil  crea- 
cessary  for  me  to  say,  frankly,  that  ted  very  unf;ivourable  to  the  further 
it  would  on  the  whole  have  been  progress  of  the  negotiation, 
more  satisfactory  to  the  king's  ser-  In  die  situation  to.  which  the 
vants  if  your  lordship  had  waited  business  is  now  brought,  his  ma- 
to  know  the  impression  which  this  jesty  thinks  it  necessary  to  lose  no 
new  event  might  create  here  before  time  in  taking  every  proper  step 
you  had  produced  your  full  for  replacing  tlie  discussions  be- 
powers.  twccn  the  two  countries,  on  their 

It  was-  originally  declared'  bv  original  footing, 
your  lordship  to  M.  TalleyrancJ,  The  first  proposals  made  by 
that  your  full  powers  were  not  to  France  were,  that  a  plenii>otenti;<ry 
be  produced  till  the  French  govern-  should  be  sent  from  hence  with 
ment  should  have  reverted  to  the  full  powers  tt)  treat,  and  to  con- 
basts  of  negotiation  originally  pro-  chide  a  separate  peace  with  France 
p<)bed  by  themselves  ;  that  of  the  and  her  allies*  This  was  declined 
vti  t^jsidctk  universally,  with  tlie  here,  not  from  any  unwillingness 
ting-le  exception  of  Hanover.  By  to  «nter  into  discussions  for  peace 
subsequent  instructions,  your  lord-  on  just  and  hojfourable  tej  ms, — an 
ship  has  indeed  been  accjuainted  object  which  his  majesty  has  uni- 
that,  in  compliance  with  iJie  wisli  formly  expressed  himself  desirous 
so  strongly  expressed  by  th.e  Rus-  of  accomplishing, — but  because  the 
Stan  negotiator  at  Paris,  his  ma-  king  was  boiuid  by  engageiilents 
jesty  would  not  rcfuse  to  enter  into  to  Russia  which  precluded  him 
the'consideration  of  such  proposals  from  treating  otherwise  than  in 
as  might  be  made  I o  him  for  a  fair  concert  with  that  power.  Sub- 
equivalent  to  be  given  to  his  Si-  sequently  to  this,  a  proposal  was 
cilian  majesty  in  lieu  of  H icily,  with  conveyed  tlirough  your  lordship 
the  full  and  free  consent  of  that  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  the 
monarch-  The  proposed  of  such  basis  so  often  referred  to ;  and  the 
an  equivalent,  and  its  acceptance  inteimediate  commiulicution  re- 
by  his  majesty's  ^oycmmcnt,  would  ccived  horn  Russia  enabled  his  m;N 
have  replaced  Uie  negotiation  on  jesty,  consistejirly  wiih  good  faiih, 
TtLL  original  footing,  that  of  an  vti  to  eniertain  those  proposals,  and  to 

4  express 
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press  his  disppsition  to  accede  to  provrclcd    ir  can  be  accompl'siiei 

cm,   provijjd  ih  It,  in  ttiL-  mode  nn  the  Mine  grounds  of  nationj 

ue»i\i-\g  and    ciiiitluding,    thif  honour  whid)  hive  never  beeultn 

~  '  intipiate  concert  sl'.oiuj  still  uvht  of  here.' 
-="■""'  ■■  ith  Ku-^- 


The  eitraordiijary  step  tiiken  by  ""•  ^■ 

'.  d'OuSril  hus  now  removed  k)I  Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  Mi 

cessiiy  of  farther  reserve  on  this  sccictury  Vux  to  the  earl  of  Vai 

lint.  nioiith,  d»ted    Duwning-streei 

His    majesty,    in    this   ante  of  July  'JH,  mu& 

inRs,  thiftksjt  proper  to  combine  m^,  lord,— Ynnr  lordiihip's  df 

Sether  the  two  proposals  which  he  patch  of  the  24tli  instwt  was  n 

LS  at    different    periods  received  ^j^^.j  here  this  morning,  and,  a 

om  France  ;  and,  .is  the  difficulty  ^  U  probable  that,  in  the  coarse  < 

hich  before  prevented  tlie  send.ng  ,],;,  j^v,  or  to-morrow  at  fnrthes 

om  till.,  couniry  a  public  minister.  ..^^^  Wdship  will  receive  mine  < 

«nly     accredited,    to    ireut   for  j],^  y^.j,  instant,  I  do  not  think 

;jce,  now  no  h.nger  suh.u.  ,.  and  necessary  to  do  more  at  preten 

an  acceptable  basis  of  i,t  ;..tii,.  ,j,^„  („  leoueit  thai  your  lordshi 

an  has  been  proposed  U)  hi.  5v  ^ju  ^^y^e    M.  Tsllevrand,  tha 

,e  enemy,  his  majesty  direc.s  that  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  tV 

)iir  lordship  should  apply  to  M.  passports  which  you  have  been  h 

aileyriiul  for  passports  for  a  pub-  gtructed    to   demand,    the  earl  . 

:  mm.£ter  so  auihi.rised  and  ac.  L^uJerdale.  who  has  been  humW 

edited,  to  whom  it  is  his  majes-  recommended  to   Jiis  majesty  ft 

'K  gracious  intention  to  join  your  ,i,is  important  trust,  will  be  pr 

rdship,  in  the  full  powers  to  be  p^ red  to  set  out;  and  thathe  wil 

■anted  hy  jys  majesty.  therefore,  of  course,  be  with  yoi 

Ihe  groat  advantages  which  die  lordship  in  a  very   few   days  froi 

ing's  seryice  will  depvc  Irom  the  ,,,],  j„[e.    j  need  hardly  observe  \ 

nployment  of  a  person  fiiily  in-  ^^^^  Wdship,  thatitisoliheutmo 

ruetedas  to  the  sentiments  of  his  importance,  that,    in   tJie  interir 

lajesty's  fjovernment  on   all  the  lordship  shonld  avmd  takki 

mous   points  of  discussion  thai  '       ^,^„^  or  even  holdinj:  any  i« 

lay    arise,  cannot  fail    to   strike  ^           ^I,!,.!,   ^ay   tend    in    d 

OUT  lordship  m  the  same  light  10  fm^iest  deptx-e  to  commit  the  of 

inch  tliey  are  seen  here;  and  the  ^^^^^  „f  hU  majesty's  govemme: 

ing  s  lervants  enterum  no  d.iubt  „„  g^,.      ^  of  ilie  matimnow  d 

i    your    lordsliip  s    zealous    and  pgnjinv. 

earty  co-opcraticm  in  the  erccu-  "^ 

on  ufthejriini  instructions  whicli  No,2B. 

ich  a  person  will  bring  with  him.  „          ...         '.  r    _  .1.        1 

have  ™.lv  thetefore  to  add.  that  ^^P"  '>^^  ''I'P^t'j  ^                 r 

our  lor-ishlp  may  assure  M.  TaU  Yarmo^tii  .0  Mr  *«r««ry  Fo 

vraud,  tlmt  as  J««.  as  the  neces.  ^."*--!  ^fl'-    ^^^r  ^^'   ^^'^^■ 

uy  pas^pons  are  received,  theie  I^e«'Vfd  August  1. 

lall  not  be  an  he  ui's  delay  in  his  .    Sir, — I  h-id  the  honour  to  i 

^ting  out ;  and  that  his  majesty's  ceivt  your  dinpatch  of  the  '2.5th  i 

overnment  continues  ardently  to  "SCifir,  iaie  at  night,  on  the  26* 

is!i  for  the  conclusion  «f  p«acei  ,and.Jic«t  roumiiig  lest  no  tinie 
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asking  for  Jblaak  passports  br'  a 
person  faUy  instruoted  with  the 
sentiments  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, whom  it  was  their-  intention 
to  join  with  me  in  the  important 
commission  of  treating  for  peace. 
M.  Talleyrand  .told  me  he  must 
take  the  emperor^s  orders.  I  ac- 
cordingly returned  this  day*  Txrhen 
tliat  minister  informed. me,  that  the 
emperor  could  consider  this  demand 
in  no  other  light  but  that  of  un- 
necessary delay,  because  his  ma- 
j)»sty's  secretary  of  state  was  actual- 
ly in  possession  of  a  blank  passp^Srt, 
vhich  would  enable  any  person  or 
persons  to  come  to  Paris  without 
the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  this 
demand,  but  that  four  surer ott  dc 
facihte$^i^  there  could  be  no  dlf- 
iiculty  about  giving  more.  I  an- 
swered that  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
this  circumstance.  M.  Talleyrand 
said  it  was  certain,  because  he  had 
sent  two  entirely  in  blankj  and  that 
one  only  had  been  used,  namely, 
that  with,  which  I  retume^]. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add 
any  thing  to  what  I  have  already 
said  to  my  former  dispatches,  rela- 
tive to  tlie  signature  of  the  Russian 
treaty  ;  any  inaccuracy  in  the  state- 
ment of  its  contents,  such  as  I  was 
enabled  ta  transmit  them,  may 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  not  having  seen 
the  treaty  itself,  and  by  the  unwill- 
ingneas  M.  d'Oubril  naturally  felt 
to  open  himself  to  n^e  on  that  sub^ 
ject :  he  informed  me  at  the  time 
that  he  should  send  a  copy  to  M. 
Dfr  Scrogonpff,  who  would  com- 
munitate  it  to  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters. 

It  is  with  pain,  sir,  propOrtioaed 
to  my  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service, 
and  fo  Ih^  fair  and  honest  coutic* 


tion  of  my  having  done  nothing 
vMhich  the  peculiar  and  trying  cir* 
cumstajices  of  the  moment  did. not 
require  from  me,  that  I  have  learnt 
by  the  same  djspatch  the  expres- 
sion of  a  v^ish  that  I  had  delayed 
the  production  of  my  full  powers 
till  I  could  know  the  impression 
which   this  event  of  th^    Kussiaa 
treaty  might  produce   in  his  ma- 
jesty's councils,  and  the  apprehen« 
sion  that  by  the  producing  them^  so 
soon  after  the  signatured  the  Rus- 
sian treaty,  an   impression  might 
be    created    unfavourable    to   the 
further  progress  of  the  nogoiiation. 
If  the  question  regarded  only  mj 
own  personal  feelings,  I  should  not 
think  myself  at  liberty  to  allot  to  it 
so  large*  a  portion  of  a  public  dis* 
patch  ;  but  it  may  not,  I  conceive, 
be  unuseful,  with  a  view  to    the 
conduct  of  the   negotiation,    that 
you  should    be  apprised  of  some 
details  which  I  have  hitherto  omit- 
ted dwelline  upon,  partly  from  the 
urgency  of  more  important  sub«» 
jects,  and  partly  from  my  desire 
not  to  trespass  upon  your  attenuon 
to  so  ^reat  an  extent.    I  trust,  sir, 
that  his  majesty  will  see  in  these 
details  wherewithal  to  justify  my 
conduct  in  the  difficult  situation  in 
which  I  was  placed. 

The  fate  of  Holland  and  Naples 
were  settled  before  I  was  honoured 
with  his  majesty's  confidence.  My 
conversation  here  witli  M.  Talley- 
rand soon  convinced  me  that  these 
were  only  preludes  to  still  greater 
changes  in  tlie  system  of  Europe. 
I  saw  at  the  same  time  a  great  de- 
sire of  negotiation,  before  tlie  final 
execution  of  some  of  the  emperor's 
schemes  should  have  removed  any 
hope  of  its  being  attended  with 
success. 


.-^ 
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This  opinion*  not  pre-conceived 
or  lightly  taken  up»  but  gradually 
formed  from  a  ranety  o?  circum- 
stancesy  was  confirrtied  by  the  na- 
ttire  of  the  offers  held  out,  unof- 
ficially inde3d,  but  in  such  clear 
and  unequivocal  terms,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  entertain  any  doubt 
bf  the  intention  of  this  government 
to  adhere  to  them. 

The  point  which  of  all  others 
i^as  the  most  essential,  and  that  on 
which  satisfaction  was  due  to  the 
national  honour  and  to  that  of  his 
itiajesty,  Hanover,  \^ould,  I  was 
assured,  be  given  up  without  re- 
striction ;  for  I  did  not  then  know 
"we  should  be  asked  to  allow  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  obtain  the  so- 
vereignty of  some  of  the  lesser  prin- 
<cipalities.< 

I  received  similar  assurances 
about  Malta,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  nor  have  I  any  reason 
to  doubt  out  that  before  Russia  had 
xnade  her  peace  separately,  these 
terms  might  have  been  obtained, 
and  the  treaty  have  had  solely  for 
its  basis  the  uti  possidittSt  with  the 
sole  exception  in  our  favour  of 
Hanover  restored,  and  latterly  in- 
deed of  some  arrangements  tole- 
rable to  all  parties  in  exchange  for 
Sicily. 

M.  Talleyrand  -  held  the  same 
language  to  me,  with  respect  to 
Russia,  which  he  had  before  held 
with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
xhany.  "  You  have  now  been  here 
a  month  \  we  have  been  willing  to 
converse  with  you,  to  give  yeu  an 
insight  into  our  views,  and  to  com- 
municate them  to  the  British  go- 
vernment. We  told  you,  that  if 
you  had  the  powers,  and  would 
^ler  into  a  negotiation,  we  would 


not  sign  the  arrangement  of  Ger- 
many. A  x«uoi^Ie  time  was 
left  for  you  to  consult  your  go- 
vernment; we  had  no  answer. 
The  arrangement  w%5  signed, 
*  #/  rums  n*en  reviendrons  jamaii^* 
We  now  ask  you  whether  you  will 
treat  before  Russia  has  signed, 
which  will  not  pass  two  days.'* 

It  camiot  be  necessary  to  state 
my  answer  to  such,  a  proposition. 
I  will  only  add,  that  the  treaty 
with  Russia  was  signed  within  the 
time  mentioned,  and  then  com- 
menced the  difficulty  of  mY  si- 
tuation. 

"  Switzerland,"  I  was  told  by  the 
same  authority,  **  is  on  the  eve  of 
undergoing  a  great  change.  This 
cannot  be  averted  but  by  a  peace 
with  England  ;  but  still  less  can  we . 
alter,  for  any  other  consideration, 
our  intention  of  invading  Portu- 
gal. The  army  destined  for  that 
purpose  is  already  assembling  at 
Bayonne.  This  is  for  the  deter- 
mination of  Great  Britain.'* 

But  I  confess  the  pomt  of  all 
others  the  most  decisive  in  induc- 
ing me  to  produce  ray  full  powers, 
w^s  the  language  held  respecting 
Prussia. 

"  Prussia  demands  from  us  ar 
xleclaration  respecting  Hanover :  • 
"vfre  cannot  consent  wantonly  to  lose 
the  only  ally  France  has  had  since 
the  revolution ;  the  declaration 
once  made  *  nous  n'en  fouvons 
n§us  riiracter\.*  Would  you  have 
us  break  entirely  with  Prussia, 
when  we  cannot  even  say  that 
Great  Britain  will  negotiate  with 
us  ?  Are  you  here  only  with  or- 
ders t6  delay  our  measures  till  th^ 
season  of  the  year  makes  exertion 
impbislble^  er  can  you  treat?    If 
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sOy  is  not  the  assurance  we  give 
you  that  HaQOver,  Malta,  and  the 
Cape,  shall  not  be  contested,  suf« 
ficient  to  induce  you  to  do  so  f 
Must  we  lay  before  the  British  go- 
vernment our  exact  terms,  before 
they  will  even  avow  negotkttion 
with  so  great  a  power  as  that  of 
France  ?  or  shall  we  execute  our 
other  projects,  as  we  did.  those  in 
Holland  and  Naples  ^" 

Undoubtedly,  sir,  conversations 
of  this  son,  confirijDcd  even  as  they 
were  by  the  events  passing  under 
my  eyes,  could  never  have  induced 
roe  to  commit  his  majesty's  confi- 
dential sen-ants  upon  any  point 
npon  which  I  had  not  received 
their  instructions,  and  "which  left 
no  time  to  receive  them  ;  but  I  did 
not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  shift 
from  myself  the  responsibility  thus 
thrown  upon  me^  at  the  risk  of 
seeing  Portugal  and  Switzerland 
share  the  same  fate  which  Germany 
has  just  experienced ;  and  Hanover 
confirmed  to  Prussia,  until  such 
time  as  his  majesty's  arms  should 
recover  the  possession  of  tc. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  of  this 

fov'crnment  left  me  no  alternative, 
lither  to  avow  negotiation,  or 
shut  up  every  opening  to  it,  was 
my  only  option. 

I  felt  that  I  pledged  his  majesty 
to  nothing  except  the  fact  of  ne- 
gotiation, already  privately  known 
to  every  court  in  Europe. 

I  carefully  forbore  giving  any 
Written  paper,  or  admitting  even 
the  possibility  of  any  other  bash 
than  that  of  uU  possidetis. 

I  hav#  stlTenained  the  real  ex- 
tent of  the  pretensions  of  France  ^ 
ai)d  I  did  consider  myself  to 
have  prevented  a  jgreaC  evil  at  small 
expense,  by  havmg  given  time  to 
yourself  and  his  majesty's  other 
contidential  servants,  to  provide,  by 
the  further  instructions  you  might 


judge  proper,  for  the  interest  of 
the  powers^  thus,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  saved  from  the  grasp  of 
France. 

I  persuade  myself  that  the  mo- 
tives here  detailed,  upon  which  I 
acted  at  the  moment,  will  place  in 
a  stronger  light  the  difficulties  of 
my  position,  and  will  .on  further 
consideration  obtam  his  majesty's 
gracious  approbation  of  tlie  con- 
duct which  I  thought  myself  obli* 
ged  to  hold  in  consequence. 

His  majesty's  ministers  would 
have  relieved  me  from  much  pain* 
ful  responsibility  if  they  had  com- 
manded me  to  proceed  no  further, 
and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  person 
alluded  to,  and  for  whom  I  have 
the  honour  to  enclose  the  necessary 
passport,  which  I  have  this  moment 
received. 

Mr.  Goddard,  whom  a  long  re- 
sidence in  France>  independent  of 
his  abilities  and  correct  informario|i 
en  what  has  passed  here,  renders, 
entirely  able  to  give  his  majesty's 
ministers  every  explanation  they 
may  wish  for,  is  sojj;ood  astotake 
this  dispatch  with  him  to-Sngland^ 
where  he  is  returning  at  the  end  of 
his  long  captivity  in  this  country* 

I  have  tne  honour  to  be,  sir,  &c» 

Yak^moutu* 

'  No.  29- 

Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  secre* 
tary  Fox  to  the  earl  of  Yar- 
mouth, dated  Downing-street*. 
Airg.  2, 1806. 

Downtng-strect,  Aug.  %  1806» 

My  lord,— Mr.  Goddard  arriv* 

ed  here  yesterday  evening'  with 

your   lordship'^  dispatch    of  the 

dOth  July. 

His  majesty's  senrantsalways  did 
justice  to  the  motives  which  indu* 
eed  your  lordship  to  prodoce  your 
full  powers,  though  the  step  is  one 
of  which  it  is  not  po^iUe  ior  then» 
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tb  Express  approbation,  thinking  ity 
as  they  do,  likely  to  have  given  so 
much  more  counten^ce  than  was 
desirable  to  the  new  and  increasing 
demands  of  France. 

The  full  powers  which  lord  Lau- 
derdale carries  with  him,  are  drawii 
jointly  in  his  name  and  your  lord- 
ship's. In  th&  present  disposition 
of  the  French  government,  there 
is,  I  fearj  little  probability  that 
peace  can  be  concluded  on  sii^h 
terms  as  are  alone  admissible.  The 
trial  should,  however,  be  made 
Vith  frankness  and  good  faith  ;  and 
it  is  with  this  view  that  his  majesty 
has  been  pleased  Xb  direct  that  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  should  proceed 
to  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sent unfavourable  aspect  of  the 
negotiation.  His  instructions  your 
lordship  will  /consider  as  equally 
addressed  to  yourself^  and  as  the 
rule  of  your  conduct  in  any  coo- 
ferences  which,  in  conjunciion  with 
tim,  you  may  hav^  with  monsieur 
^Talleyrand  or  general  Clarke ;  and, 
in  any  point  of  doubt  that  may  oc- 
cur, it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure 
that  your  lordship  should  be  guid- 
ed by  lord  Lauderdale's  opinion^ 
formed,  as  it  will  be,  on  the  fullest 
inowled^e  of  the  sentiments  and 
-Views  of  his  majesty's  government; 
1  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  C.  J.  Foxi 

No.  30. 

Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Mr;  se- 
cretary Fox  to  the  earl  of  .Yar- 
inouth,  dated  Downing-street^ 
Atlg;^,  1B06« 

Mylord^-I  was unlwilling  to  detain 
lord  Lauderdale  for  the  purpose  of 
replying  particularly  to  the  unfound- 
td  allegations  of  M.  Talleyrand^ 
which  you  have  recapitulated  in 
jour  dispatch^  of  the  30th  ult. 
But  some  points  are  there  mention- 


ed which  cannot  be  left  without  an 
sinswer,  such,'  indeed,  as  I  trust 
your  lordship  has  already  given  tO 
them. 

It  is  tnie,  as  stated  by  that  mi- 
hitter,  that  when  the  demand  was 
made  for  lord  Lauderdale's  pass- 
port,  there  still  remained  here  a 
blank  passport,  one  of  the  t^o  sent 
■  here  Some  time  before  your  lord^ 
ship's  arrival,  virhen  it  had  been 
proposed  to  us  to  treat  separately 
from  Russia:  "That  proposal  hav- 
ing fallen  to  the  ground,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  being  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  passport  was  overlook'' 
ed ;  but,  even  if  it  had  occurred* 
some  doubt  would  probably  have 
arisen,  how  far  it  might  -be  proper^ 
in  so  different  a  state  of  things,  to 
make  use  of  it  for  lord  Lauderdale^ 
without  some  previous  communi- 
cation of  such  an  intention.  This 
whole  matter  is,  however,  very  im- 
material. The  principal  point  to 
which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  adVert, 
is  that  part  of  M.  Talleytand's  lan- 
guage which  imputes  to  this  coun- 
try needless  delays  in  the  negotia- 
tion, and  attributes  to  that  cause 
the  unjustifiable  measures  pursued 
by  France  in  Germany  and  else- 
where. 

In  the  instructions  given  to  lord 
Lauderdale,  the  repeated  tergiver- 
sations of  France  during  the  ne- 
§otiation  are  detailed.  It  is  from 
lence,  alone,  that  delay  has  arisen. 

Your  lordship  truly  states,  that 
the  offers  made  through  yourself 
were  so  clearly  arid  unequivocally 
expressed,  that  the  intention  of  the 
French  government  could  not  be 
doubted.  But  they  were  no*  sooner 
made  than  departed  from.  In  the 
first  conference  after  your  lordship's 
return  to  France,  Sicily  was  de- 
manded. In  the  former  offers, 
it  had  been  distinctly  disclaimed, 
"  yioiu  VaveX'^nous  nc  *vout  la  rff- 
(O  2)  manJonf 
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manifo.s  pas,  St  nous  la  p^tsi" 
/iioHs  eUe  pourroil  augmsntrr  de 
heaucoup  Its  dlj^calih'^"  This  de- 
inandy  there^re,  could  not  have 
been  ibreseen,  being  in  contradic- 
don  to  their  own  assurances ;  and 
•your  lordship  could  only  take  it 
^4id  rf.rettdum.  Tliis  produced  a 
delay  attributable  solely  to  France. 
Our  answer  was  tm  mediate  and  di- 
stinct. The  new  demand  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  breach  of  the  princt*- 
pie  of  the  proposed  basts  tn  its  most 
essential  part.  To  obviate  a  cavil 
on  the  subject  of  full  powers,  they 
were  sent  to  you  ;  but  with  an  ex- 
press injunction  not  to  use  them, 
-nor  even  to  produce  them  formal- 
ly, till  the  French  goveniment 
should  return  to  its  former  ground 
.respecting  Sicily.  Your  lordship 
stated  tills  to  M.  Talleyrand,  and 
you  received,  in  return,  a  pro- 
posal of  giving  to  his  majesty,  or 
to  the  king  oF  Naples,  the  Hanse 
Towns  in  Rcu  of  Sicfly.  This  being 
again  a  proposition  entirely  new, 
-could  only  be  referred  for  his  ma- 
jesty's consideration.  On  the  very 
next  day  after  It  arrived^  it  was  de- 
cidedly rejected  here ;  and  so  lit* 
•tie  were  we  disposed  to  delay,  that 
the  same  dispatch  conveyed  to  yon 
his  majesty's  orders,  if  the  demand 
of  Sicily  should  still  be  persisted  in, 
to  desire  your  passports,  and  re» 
turn  to  England. 

Of  this  order  your  lordship  In* 
formed  M.  Talleyrand^  and  its  ex- 
ecution was  delayed  only  by  a  fresh 
proposal  of  exchanges  brought  for- 
ward by  France,  and  supported  by 
die  Russian  minister,  as  aiFprding 
the  means  by  which  his  majesty 
might     prevent,    amongst    other 


tilings,  the  changes  meditated  ift 
Germany.  M.  Talleyrand,  it  ap- 
pears, now  represents  this  com- 
munication in  the  following  terms : 
— ^*  We  told  you,  that,  tf.yms  bad 
pouf^rSf  and  would  enter  into  nf- 
goiaiion^  we  would  not  jarjn  the 
arrangement  in  German)^^*'  M, 
Talleyrand's  ^eal  communicatioii 
is  to  be  found  m  your  lordship*s 
dispatch  of  tlie  9tb  July,  in  which 
he  says,  that  those  changes  <<  vttera 
deiirmined  upon,  but  should  not  h 
published  \i  peace  tool  placed 

That  dispatch  was  receii^cd  here 
on  the  12th  \  and'  on  tlje  17th,  in 
direct  violation  of  these  assnnuice9, 
in  whichever  form  they  were  con- 
veyed, the  German  treaties  were 
both  jsigned  and  published. 

They  must  of  course  have  been 
prepared  at  least  one  day  before. 
What  M.  Talleyrand  therefore  calls 
a  reasonable  time  allowed  to  your 
lordship  to  consult  your  govern- 
ment, was  at  the  most  24?  hours, 
even  supposing  the  utmost  possible 
expedition  to  be  made  by  tlie  mes-. 
sengers  to  and  from  England,  and 
no  accident  or  delay  to  occur  by 
knd  or  sea.  These  dates  will  un- 
doubtcdly'  not  hare  escaped  your 
lof-dship's  attention,  and  wilt  have 
enabled  you  to  refnte,  in  the  most 
decisive  manner,  the  unfounded 
pretences  by  which  the  French  go- 
vernment .seeks  to  attribute  delays 
on  our  part,  the  results  of  its  awn 
injustice  :ind  repeated  breach  of 
promise.        , 

The  whole  of  our  intercourse 
with  Frauce  bears,  indeed,  sp  dif- 
ferent a  character  from  tfiat  of  de- 
la;.,  and  the  whi^lc  of  the  king^s 
conduct  in  this,  as  in  every  other 


<  Ton  are  in  possevsion  of  it.     We  do  not  demind  it  Of  yo«.    If  we  powcitrd  it» 
the  diSicaUies  might  be  mucb  iocr^atecU 

^  instaace^ 
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instaticc,  IS  marked  by  so  raany 
striking  proofs  of  his  desire  to 
avert,  even  by  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices, such'  calamities  as  he  is  now 
accused  of  producing,  that  your 
lordship  may  perhaps  have  felt  it 
less  necessary  to  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular refutation  of  such  a  charge. 

But  aftbr  the  experience  which 
in  tliis  negotiation  we  h^ve  had  of 
the  conduct  of  the  French  govern- 
xnent,  it  is  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence not  to  suflFer  such  imputa- 
tions to  pass  unnoticed,  and,  by 
disregard,  to  acquire  strengtJi  and 
currency. 

Of  the  subsequent  proceedmgs, 
no  explanation  can  be  necessary. 

It  had  riot  been  decided  here, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  signature 
of  the  Russian  treaty,  the  negotia- 
tion on  the  part-  of  this  country 
should  be  pursued  on  any  other 
basis  but  that  of  the  strict  uti  toS" 
sidetts,  with  the  exception  of  rfan- 
over.  The  resolution  of  admitting 
even  the  possibility  of  an  equivalent 
for  Sicily  had  been  adopted  only 
in  consequence  of  M.  d'Oubril's 
desire,  and  in  order  to  maintain,  if 
it  had  been  possible,  the  union  of 
council  and  measures  -between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

But  by  the  production  of  your 
lordship's  full  powers,  his  majesty 
was  in  some  sort  pledged  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiation.  It  was  then 
judged  proper  that  a  fresh  negotia- 
tor should  be  added  to  your  lord- 
ship, and  not  an  instant  has  been 
lost  in  giving  effect  to  that  deter- 
mination ;  nor  has  any  consider- 
able delay  occurred  on  this  side  the 
water,  except  in  the  single  point 
respecting  tne  passport,  which  I 
have  explained  in  the  outset  of  this 
4i9atcfa.  I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  C.  J-  Fox. 


No.  S3. 

Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  earl 
ot  Yarmoutn  to  Mr.  secretary- 
Fox,  dated  Paris,  Aug,  7.  1806. 
— Received  Aug.  IS. 

Paris,  August  7«  180(5. 

Sir, — I  received  in  ou^  time,  and 
in  tlieir  order,  your  several  di- 
spatches of  the  28  th  ult.  and  2d  and 
3d  inst.  As  no  messenger  has-been 
dispatched  from  hence  since  the 
receipt  of  them,  I  have  been  obli- 
ged to  defer  till  now  replying  to 
their  contents. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction 
that  I  learnt  by  your  dispatch  of 
the  2d  instant,  the  intelligence  of 
lord  Lauderdale's  departure  from 
England  ;  as,  independently  of  the 
advantages  I  must  derive  from 
communicating  with  a  person* 
charged  with  uie  latest  and  fullest 
instructions  from  his  majesty,  his 
arrival  here  aiForded  me  the  op^ 
portunity  of  evincing,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  that  I  had  in  no  instance 
thought  myself  at  liberty  to  depait 
from  the  basis  originally  laid 
down  as  the  only  one  on  which  his 
majesty's  ministers  could  consent 
to  treat  with  the  Fi-ench  govern- 
ment. I 

It  must  be  evident,that  whatever 
delays  have  occurred  in  the  nego- 
tiation are  imputable  to  Frante, 
and  to  the  perpetual  variation  of 
the  terms  proposed  by  her;  and 
I  had  not  failed  before  the  receip^t 
of  your  dispatch  of  the  3d  instant, 
repeatedly  to  do  justice  to  the  con- 
duct of  his  majesty's  government 
in  that  respect. 

As  in  tlie  line  of  conduct  which 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  observe 
previous  to  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale's arrival,  I  had  no  other  ohr^ 
ject  in  view  than  the  fulfilling  to 
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the  best  of  my  abilities  the  mission 
with  which  his  majesty  had  been 
.graciously  pleased  ^o  char^^  me,  X 
can,  undef  the  present  circam- 
stancesy  have  no  other  ambition 
than  that  of  co-operating  with  my 
best  endeavours  in  the  negotiation 
entrusted  to  us  jointly  upon  the 
9ame  basis  on  winch  I  had  original- 
ly placed  it* 

I  have  the  honour  tQ  be,  &c. 
(Signed)        YARMouTff- 

No.  35. 
popy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  earl^ 
of  Lauderdale  and  Yarmouth  to 
Mr^  secretary  Fox,  d^ted  Paris, 
August^,  1806. — Received  Au- 
gust 13. 

Paris,  August  9, 1 806. 
Sir— Thinking  jt  unnecessary  to 
^end  a  couriei- 16  England  with  de- 
ttails  of  the  mere  matters  of  form 
which  necessarily  took  place  alter 
lord  Lauderdale'^  arrival,  we  have 
.delayed  iKTitin^  till  there  appeared 
^mething  of  importance  ;o  cpm- 
XDunicate  to  you* 
'  We  have  noy^  to  inform  you,  t}iat 
lord  Lauderclale,  hartng  exhibited 
^is  powers,  and  delivered  a  copy  in 
the  customary  form,  pur  first  meet- 
ing with  gexieral  Clarke,  the  pleni- 
potentiary p£  the  French  govern- 
ment, took  place  at  his  hou^,  on 
Thursday  7tB  Au|2^u5t,  at  noon. 

Our  conversation  '  commence^ 
by  general  plarke's  observing  that 
as  lord  Lauderdale  had  just  arrived 
irom  LiOndon,  with  full  mstructions 
from  his  majesty,  he  had  proba- 
bly some0iing  new  tp  communis 
cate. 

Lord  Lauderdale  in  substance 
replied,  that  it  was  his  wish,  before 
mtermeddling  with  the  negotiation 
no:w  pending,  distinctly  to  recall  to 
the  recollection  of  general  Clarke 


i^hat  had  already  passed  between 
his  majesty  and  the  government  of 
France,  and  at  once  precisely,  to 
state  the  only/ooting  en  which  hif 
majesty ,  could  consent  to  treat: 
To  effect  this  object,  he  informed 
general  Clarke  that  he  had  prepared 
a  note  (marked,A)  which  he  begr 
ged  to  .deliver  to  him  as  officiaL 

General  Clarke  read  the  noto 
^wice  with  great  attention,  and  af- 
terwards placed  it  in  his  portfolio, 
saying  that  he  must  ^ke  it  ad  re/i^ 
fendum* 

Very  little  passed  a't  this  meeting 
sufficiently    interesting    to    ment 
being  detaUed:  the  general  object- 
ed to  the  practice  he  apprehende4 
lord  Lauderdale  meant  to  intro- 
duce, of  conducting  the  negotiadoa 
l>y  writing;  and  said  he  was  afiraid 
the  empf  ror  would  regard  it  as  % 
means  of  endless  delay,  if  a  note 
was  to  be  delivered  upon  every  in- 
significant question  which  it  might 
be  necessary  to  discuss.    The  repl7 
consiste4  merely  in  stating  the  di? 
^tinction  betwixt  delivering  a  writ* 
ten  note  for  the  purpose  of  at  once 
bringing  to  a  point  the  basis  oa 
whicJi   the  negotiation  was  ft>  be 
ponducted,  and  resorting  on  every 
trivial   occasion  to  that  practice^ 
Tj^he  first,  it  was  contended,  must 
accelerate;    the  latter,  it  was  adr 
mitted,  would  delay  the  negotia^ 
tion;   and  it  would  be   therefore 
carefully  avoided,  as  it  was  his  ma^ 
jesty'£  wish  that  no  delay  should 
take  place.  .. 

General  Clarke,  ^ith  somethioK 
like  an  insinuation  that  an  aafof 
advantage  was  taken  by  the  gOr 
yernment  of  Great  Britain,  an«> 
flounced,  that  a^  there  had  been  two 
plenipotentiaries  appointed  by  his 
majesty,  it  was  the  emperor's  in- 
tention to  do  the  same,  and  that  the 
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name  of  the  person  elected  would 
be  irommunicated  tk>  us. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  in  the 
course  of  this  conversation  lord 
Yarmouth  recalled  to  general 
Clarke's  rec«llectton,  th^  in  all 
the  interviews  he  had  had  with 
him,  he  uniformly  «tated  the  uti 
^foitideiis  3S  the  only  basis  upon 
which  he  eould  possibly  treat. 
General  Clarke  in  reply  said,  that 
he  could  make  no  answer  to  what 
lord  Yarmouth  stated,  without  al- 
iuding  to  conversations  which  he 
affected  to  consider  as  loose,  calling 
them  "  des  romam  fsfiti^ues  *  ;**  at 
^e  same  time  by  his  silence  he  clear- 
ly admitted  what  lord  Yarmouth 
most  distinctly  stated. 

Our  first  interview  terminated 
with  an  appoftitment  to  meet  at 
lord  Lauderdale's  apartments  on 
Friday  the  fith,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
die  general  observing  that  it  might 
be  perhaps  necessary  to  put  off  the 
appointment,  as  he  wished  to  have 
full  time  to  considerthe  note  which 
had  been  delivered,  and  as  the 
new  plenipotentiary  might  wish  to 
have  an  opportunity  carefully  to 
read  the  correspondence  that  hi- 
therto had  taken  place.-  He  pro- 
mised at  die  same  time^  if  this  was 
the  case,  to  give  us  notice  by  writ- 
ing in  the  morning- 

On  Friday  the  8th,  at  cdeven,the 
inclosures  (marked  B  and  C)  were 
left  at  lord  Lauderdale's  apart- 
ments ;  and  an  answer  was  sent  to 
genersd  Clarke,  stating  that  an  ap- 
pointment had  been  made  by  lords 
Lauderdale  and  Yarmouth  to  re- 
ceive the  Turkish  ambassador  at 
four  o'clock,  and  requesting  that 
the  meeting  should  take  place  on 
.  {Saturday  me  9th,  at  noon. 

General  Clarke  and  monsieur  de 


Champagny,  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, the  newly  appointed  plehipo* 
tentiary,  afterwards  put  ofT  this 
meeting  till  four  o'clock  to-day,  sU 
the  latter  was  obliged  to  attend  the 
emperor's  privy-council  at  St. 
Cloud. 

Late  on  Friday  night  lord  Yaf- 
mouth  received  the  answer  to  the 
note  delivered  by  lord  Lauderdale^ 
a  copy  of  which  (marked  D)  is 
inclosed,  to  which  lord  Lauderdale 
and  lord  Yarmouth  immediately 
returrod  the  answ^,  also  inclosecI» 
(marked  E). 

General  Clarke  and  M.  deCham- 
pagny  came  to  the  mec'ting  ap- 
pointed at  four  o'clock,  ani^  a  con- 
versation took  place  ivhich  lasted 
for  up^vards  ot  two  hours.  Into 
the  details  of  this  it  is  impossible 
now  to  enter,  v  The  general  object 
of  it  was  to  engage  lord  Lauaer- 
dale  to  depart  from  the  basis  which 
he  had  insisted  should  be  recog- 
nised, to  prevail  upon  him  to  con- 
sult his  government,  or  to  take  ten 
or  fifteen  days  for  consideration; 
but  it  terminated  by  lord  Lauder- 
dale's declaring  that  the  last  iiote 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  prelude^ 
his  demanding  passports,  for  whiih 
he  should  apply  to  M.  TaUeyr^hd 
in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

The  letter,  a  copy  of  whilfji 
(marked  F)  is  inclosed,  was  dis- 
patched to  M.  Talleyrand,  half  a^ 
nour  after  the  departure  of  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries, and  it  appears  hfgRfy 
improbable  that  any  prbposition 
should  be  made  ^K^nch  can  alter  our 
resolution  of  leaving  France  the 
moment  the  passports  arrive. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
{Signed)        Lauderdale. 
'  Yarmoutm. 


-^ 
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First  ittclosnre  ^  A^.--C<»>y  of  a 
note  delivered  bv  the  earl  Lau- 
derdale to  general  Clarkei  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1806.  [Corre- 
sponds with  No.  IS  of  the  Frfsnch 
account.^ 

[The  tnclosure  B.  merely  relates 
to  an  alteration  of  the  hour  of 
nieeting.] 

[The  inclosure  C.  is  a  note  from 
Talleyrand  announcing  the  ap- 
pointoient  of  M.  de  Cbampagny 
to  treat  conjointly  with  general 
Clarke.] 

Fourth  mclosure  (D). — Copy  of 
a  note  from  general  Clarke  to  the 
earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Yarmouth^ 
dated  August  8,  1806. — Answers 
to  No.  14  of  the  French  account. 

Fifth  inclosure  (E). — Copy  of  a 
note  from  the  earls  of  Lauderdale 
and  Yarmouth  to  general  Clarke> 
dated  August  9,  1806. — Answers 
to  Ho.  15  m  the  French  account. 

Sixth  inclosure  (F). — Copy  of  a 
note  from  the  earls  of  Lauaerdale 
and  Yarmouth  to  M.  Talleyrand, 
dated  Aug.  9i  1806. — Cqrresponds 
with  No.  16  in  the  French  account. 

No,  36. 
Extract  froni  a  disjpatch  from  the 
earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Yar. 
mouth  to  Mr.  secret  aify  Fox, 
dated  Paris,  August  11,  1806.— 
Received  August  IS. 

Paris,  Aug.  11,  1806. 
Sir,— In  our  last  dispatch^  of 
the  9th  instant,  we  haa  the  ho- 
nour of  informing  you,  that 
on  that  evening  we  had  ap- 
plied for  passports  to  return  to 
England,  and  alsoforapauportfor 
a  courier  we  intended  to  have  di- 
spatched immediately.  We  have 
only  now  to  mention  that,  on  Sun- 
day at  eleven  o'clock,  we  sent  the 
inclosure  (marked  A),  renewing 
our  demand ;  and  that  this  morn- 
ing, having  received  no  answer  to 


eidier  gpplicationi  the  inclosure 
(marked  B)  was  sent  to  M.  Tal- 
levrand's  honsc.  Rue  d'Anjou* 
The  courier  Basilico,  whocarried  the 
note,  returned  soon  after  to  inform 
us,  that  he  was  directed  s|t  M.  TaV 
leyrand's  house  to  go  to  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  wher^  he  accordinglx 
went,  but  was  told  that  np  comijra^ 
nication  would  be  received  therf 
till  between  twelve  and  one. 

We  then  begged  gf  Mr.  God- 
dard  to  go  hijnseif  to  the  Foreign 
.Office,  and  deliver  the  letter;  he 
found  thai  the  clerks  had  only  just 
arrived,  and  that  M.  Talleyrand 
yf^  gone  to  St.  Cloud,  not  to  re- 
turn till  four  o'clock. 

At  half  alter  .five  we  receive4 
from  Messrs,  Clarke  and  de  Cham- 
pagny  an  official  note  (marked  C). 
Incimediately  upon  the  receipt  of 
this  note,  we  vnote  the  inclosure 
(niarked  X>)  to  M>  Talleyrand, 
and  received  from  him,  at  nine 
o'clock,  an  answer  (marked  £), 
which  is  also  inclosed. 

The  inclosure  (marked  F)  is 
the  reply  to  the  official  note,  which 
we  intend  to  send  the  moment  iX 
can  be  copied. 

Addition  by  the  earl  of  Yarmouth. 

As  the  French  government  has 
in  every  instanee  admitted  the  ex- 
actness of  the  communications 
made  by*  me,  I  beg  leave^  in  addi- 
tion to  this  dispatch,  to  remark, 
that  the  intention  expressed  to  ne 
by  the  French  government,  as  that 
which  made  them  prefer  co^unu- 
nicating  through  my  channel  rather 
thai;i  on  paper,  was  the  expressing  to 
)iis  majesty's  government  their  resu 
diness.  to  restore  his  majesty's  Ger- 
man dominions  in  Mo,  but  that  tor 
obvious  reasons  this  could  not  be 
expressed  on  paper  till  every  other 
condition  of  the  treaty  should  be 
settled^ 

First 
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First  iaCloniR  (A ). — Copy  of  «  the  boaii  pointed  out  for  it  b^  ^our 

itmefram  the  nmsof  Lftuderdale  iiutructioiu,    it  ha»  been' judral 

^nd  Yarmoath  to  M.  Talleynnd,  propte-  diu  no  time  should  be  ust 

dated  Auguit    tOi    1806. — Given  in  n-ditpatchiag  him,  in  order  that 

correctly  in  the  Monitenr.  yoa  mav  be  appriEed  of  his  maju^ 

Second  incloiure  (B)  — Gipy  of  ly's  fiill  approbation  of  ihe  tenor 

i-  note  from  the  earn  of  Lauderp  m  the  different  notes  which  have 

dale  and  Yarmouth  to  M.  Talley-  been  delivered,  on  ycnw  pare  since 

rand,   dated  Augiut  II,   1806.—  the  earl  of  Lauderdiile'i  arrival  u 

Given  correctly  m  the  Monrtrar.  Paris.     Ax  no  other  point  but  that 

,    Third  inctoturc  {G).-^^opyof  <^  the  general  baM<i  of  negotiation 

a  note  from  Mcitrt.  Champagny  hai  yet  been  brought  into  discus.  , 

and  Clarke  to  the  earls  of  Lauder-  lion,  nothing  need  be  added  to  tha 

dale  and  Yarmoutfai  dated  Angust  former  instructions^  by  which  tha 

II,  1806. — Given  correctly  in  the  conne  of  any  former  discusiioni 

Moniteur.  that  nuty  take  place  h  stiH  to  b^ 

Fourth  inc)osure(D}. — Copy  of  entirely  guided, 

a  note  from  the  earls  of  t^uderdale  .. 

and  Yarmouth  to  M.  Talleyrand,  „           ,       ,r°-  ^^ 

dated  Augim  11,  1806.-CorTe«.  Copy  of  a  di.patch  from  Mr.  seV 

Jy  given  in  the  Moniteur.  "«f7  Fo«  tothe  arls  of  Lau- 

Fifthinclosure(E).— Copyofa  ^f^^""?  ""**  Yarmouth,    A.ted 

iivte  from  M.  Talleynmd  to  the  Downmg-strect,  Aug.  14,  1806. 

earbofLauderdale  and  Yarmouth,  ]>fwning-stre«t,A<)^.  14<,1806. 

dated  August  11,1806.— Correctly  My  lords, — His   iraii--ty's  ser- 

g;iven  in  3ie  MAibieur.  vants  havL>  obierved,  from  the  di' 

Siith  inclomre  (F).— Copy  of  a  spatche*  received,  that  iniinuatiocs 

note  from  the  earlj  of  Lauderdale  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  French 

and  Yarmouth  to  Messrs.  Cham-  government  of  adispo&itiocion  the 

pagny  and  Clarke,  dated  Aug.  11,  part  of  this  conntrr  to  sain  some 

J806. — Correctly  given  in  the  Mo-  unfair  advantage 

luteur.  two  plenipotentiai 

„  discussions.    Thai 

_            f       No.  S7.  5jpce  taken  the  c 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  counteracting   thi 

secretary    Foi  to  the  «.rls  of  a„y  such  diere  wa 

I^derdale  and  Yarmouth,  dated     its  pao  ai«,  a  ^^ 

Downmg-street,  Aug.  1*.  1806.  (iary.     But  the  king's  poverrment 

Downing-street,  Aug.  14,1806.  is  desirous,  whito  it  ildheres  sr^.tdi- 

■    My  lord,-^Tbc  messenger,  Ba-  ly  to  the  subktance  of  chose  'p.jinU 

tilico,  arrived  here  eariy  this  mom-  which- arc  diuu^^l.t  lit  tn  bcin^i.ted 

ing,  with  the  dispatches  with  which  onforthe  honour  and  im.—.-^,:  of 

your  lordsbipi  h^d   charged  him;  his  ^nrijetfy's  crown,  lo  Wv'.  r.o 

and  though  it  appears  most  proba-  pretence  for  cavjis.  as  to  th"  lurm 

ble  that  before  hi- can  again  r^ach  in  which  th^se  discus^iuni  ar.^  car- 

Parii  your    lordships  wiH   b&  no  ried  on.     The    advaui»g«   v^hkh 

(ongcr  there,  yet.  as  there  i^  still  a  Was  to  'he  looked  if  frtini  ;!.p  ner- 

possibiliiy,  from  the  hst  note  from  acnal  sliare  whii-h  <^c'  i  arl  of  ^'ar." 

the  Frvnch  plenipotentiaries,  iJiat  'monthoHgiiially  hadinthest  irLins. 

the  negotiation  may  proceed  'on  action^,  as  the  bearer  o£  the  over- 
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tures  made  by  France^  lias  now 
ceased  I  and,  while  bis  lordship 
has,  on  the  one  handy  properly  re- 
corded his  decisive  testimony  as  to 
the  reality  of  these  overtures,  and 
as  to  the  exact  terms  of  peace  so 
offered,  the  French  government 
lias,  pQ  the  other  hand,  not  only 
refused  to  adhere  to  those  of- 
fers, but  has  expressly  declared, 
that  tliey  never  can  even  have  en- 
tered iato  their  thoughts.  <<  Jo- 
WMts.  il  n'  a  pu  venir  dans  la  pen- 
ise  de  sa  majnii  Vemperemr  det 
Fratifoist  rot  d'ltalU^  de  prendre 
four  bas:  de  la  negaciathn  I*  uxx 
possidetis*/'  i  • 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  kiag^s 
servants  are  not  aware  of  any  bene- 
fits that  would  be  likely  to  result  tp 
hi^  majesty's  service  from  imposing 
on  lord  Yarmouth  any  further  duty 
in  this  respect:  nor  do  tlicy.T^ish 
that  any  such  ground  for  cavil  as  I 
have  before  suluded  to,-  ho\vever 
unfounded  it  would  be,  should  be 
left  to  the  enemy. 

They  have,  therefore,  submUted 
It  as  their  humble  adchress  to  his 
xnajesty,^  that,  in  case  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  negotiations,  the  French 
minister  should  be  informed,  that 
they  will  henceforth  be  inducted 
by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  alooe, 
the  earl  of  Yarmouth  haymg  ob- 
tained his  majesty's  gracious  per- 
mission to  return  to  England  \  bu.t 
that  his  majesty  does  not,  on  his 
part,  make  any  objection  to  l<»rd 
Lauderdale's  treating  with  x  both 
the  person^  who  have  been  named 
1)y  tne  Ff  ench  goveniment  for  that 
tmsfi-s-A  proof  perfectly  decisivei 
in  all  its  parts,  that  no  unfair  ad- 
vantage, such  as  the  French  go- 
vernment  appears  to  apprehend. 


can  have  been  in  the  king's  con^ 
templation.    I  am,  &c. 

C  J.  Fox* 

No.  39  is  not  material;  it  merely 
informs  Mr.  Fox  that  lord  Lauder- 
dale had  not  received  answers  to 
the  notes  he  had  transmitted. 

No.  4a 

Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  eail 
of  Lauderdale  to  Mr.  secretary 
Fox,  dated  Paris,  Aug.  17f  1806. 

•    — -Recdved  August  22. 

-    :  Paris,  Aug.  !?>  1 806. 

Sirr— I  take  the  opportunity  of 
lord  Yarmouth's  return  to  England* 
to  inform*  you,  that  in  consequence 
of  his  majesty's  pleasure  signified  in 
your  dispatch  ol*  the  14th  mstant,  I 
this  morning  wrote  to  his  excellen- 
cy the  minister  for  foreign  afl[airs» 
stating  to  hi  in  that  lord  Yarmouth 
had  his  majesty's  permission  to  re- 
ttirn  to  England;  and  that  his  ma- 
testy  had  be^n  graciously  pleased, 
m  the  event  of  the  negotiation  pro- 
ceeding, to  continue  the  future 
management' solely  to  me. 

About  eleven  o'clock  M.  de 
Champagny  and  general  Clarke 
paid  me  a  visit  of  ceremony ;'  lord 
Yarmouth  happened  to  be  with  me 
at  the  time  ;  and  we  mentioned  to 
them  the  change  that  had  taken 
place,  and  showed  theiti  the  note 
which  I  was  just  about  to  dispatch, 
a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed*    . 

The  object  of  .the  visit  was  maew 
ly  to  ask  the  plenipotenttasiesi  and 
the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  mis^ 
sion,  to  dine  with  M»  de  Champag- 
ny tomorrow. 

'Nothing  whatever  was  said  that 
related  to  the  nq^iation,  and  i 


*  It  never  could  have  entered  into  the  thoughti  of  hit  mnjeity  the  emperor  of  the 
FfCBch,  king  pf  Italy,  to  xa^  for  ^e  bas^  of  the  ^c;go^ation|  i^^^ti  po94de(i$,^      1  •: 

believe 
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teliere  no  answer  will  be  Riren,  government  should  increaie  theii 
hitherto  the  note  of  the  llHi,  or  offers,  in  order  to  separate  his  ma, 
o  the  note  sent  to  the  minister  for  jestjr  from  the  emperor  of  Hussia 
bretgn  afFairs  of  the  l*th,  till  the  ^oiir  lordship  is  on  all  s-ich  occa 
imperor's  return  from  Rambouillet,  sions  to  observe,  that  it  is  M.  d*Ou. 
rhich,  they  informed  me  to-day,  brif  s  treaty  alone  that  has  rekasec 
irxs  uncertain.  The  mode  in  which  his  majesty  (Vom  the  obligation  no 
[  have  mentioned  to  the  minister  IQ  separate  in  substance  nis  treat; 
■orforeigrtuiFairs  his  majesty's  per-  from  that  of  Russia  ;  an  obligatioi 
mission  to  lord  Yarmouth  to  return  to  which  his  majesty  had  determi 
X)  England,  seemed  to  me  calcu-  ned  scrupuloosly  to  adhere,  am 
laied  to  afford  as  little  opportunity  from  which,  even  in  point  of  form 
as  possible  to  the  French  govern-  he  bad  departed  no  further  than  h 
nent  to  cavil  about  a  change  of  had  learnt  to  be  the  wish  of  Kusal 
Form  in  the  minion.  herself. 

I   thinlc  it  proper  to  add,  that  in        Should,  therefore,  M.  d'Oubril 

doing   this,  every  facility  was  af-    treatynot  beratiGed.theiwo  court 

forded  by  lord  Yarmotitb,  who  in    would  revert  to  their  former  situ; 

Fhe  handsomest  manner  desired  me    tion,  with  the  additional  bond  ( 

on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  to    unian  which  would  resukfrom  tli 

consider     only    what    I    thought    mutnalprooft  they  would  thus  ha* 

^ost  adrantageous  for  the  putdic    afibrded  to  eaah  other  of  their  r 

■ervtce.  solution  to    adhere    invariably  i 

J  have  the  honour  to  be,  ftc.        ^f.  «P>"t  «"*  principles  of  the 

LAuOiaoALE.    »"«"«•  jj^  ^2 

InclosnreinNo.40-^opyofa    Copy  of    a    dispatch    from    la 

note  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale        tauderdalo    to     Mr.    sefretai 

to  M.  Talleyrand,  dated  17th  Aug,         ^„^  da,ej  p,,;    ^og.  25, 180 

1806.  — Given    correctly   uj     (be        —Received  SeptemlSr  3. 

Jdoniteur.  Paris,  August  25,  180 

No,tl.  Sir,— In  my  dispatch  of  the  16 

pxtractfromadwpatch  form  Mr.    iaa^nt,  1  had  the  honour  of  trai 

secretary  Fox    to    the    earl  of,    niitdng  to  you  a  copy  of  a  letl 

Lauderdale,     dated     Downing-    «;nt  by  lord  Yarmouth  and  mys« 

Kreet,  August  23d,  1806.  „„  the'uth  insunt,  to  the  minisi 

Downing-street,  August    of  foreign  afiairs. 

23d,  1806.  I  have  now  to  inform  you.  iJ 

My  lord, — The  contents  of  your  my  desire  to  combine  with  firmo' 
last  dipatchei  do  not  appear  to-  re-  t1:e  utmost  degree  of  forbearan 
fjaire  any  parciculiir  answer,  and  that  appeared  to  me  consistent  w 
thismefsengerissencbackanly  that  the  character  with  which  bis  n 
you  may  be  epabled  to  keep  us  re-  jesty  has  been  pleased  to  invest  r 
ffularly  informed  (so  long  as  you  induced  me  patiently  to  suffer 
shall  ttill  continne  at  Pans)  of  the  silence  of  the  French  governme 
State  of  tbe  negotiation  there.  withovit  remark,  from  the  ]  4th 

If,  on  the  arrival  of  any  intelli-  the  22d,  when  I  transmitted  to 
gence  of  the  decision  of  Russia  minister  for  foreign  affairs  a  nc 
not  to  ratify  without  the  con-  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
fcpt   of   tbii    cpuTtt    the  Trench    close  you  a  copy,  marked  (A). 
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.  No  potlce  having  been  taken  of 
this  note  by  his  excellency,  I  have 
this  morning  sent  a  second  note»  of 
which  I  have  also  the  honour  to  in- 
dosea  copy^  marked  (B). 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^  See* 
(Signed)        Laui>erdai>i« 

The  right  hon.  C  J.  Fox. 


First  inclosure  (A). — Copy  of  a 
note  from  the  ^arl  of  Lauderdale 
to  M.  Talleyrand,  dated  Aug.  2% 
1806. — Given  correctly  in  the 
Moniteur. 

Second  inclosure  (B)* — ^Cbpy  of 
a  note  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
to  M.  Talleyrand,  dated  Aug.  23, 
1806. — Given  correctly  in  the 
Bloniteur. 

No.  43. 
Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  earl 

of  Lauderdale  to  Mr.  secretary 

Fox,  dated  Aug.   29,    1806.— > 
.  Kecdved  Sept.  3. 

Parts,  Aug.  29. 

Sir,-^ln  my  last  dispatch,  dated 
Aug.  25,  I  had  the  honour  of  stat- 
iag  to  you  the  detail  of  the  negoti- 
ation till  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  I  re- 
ceived from  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France  a  note,  intimating  their 
desire  of  having  a  conference  on  , 
the  subject  of  a  note  written  by 
lord  Yarmouth  and  myself  on  the 
11th  of  the  month.  Of  this,  as 
wdl  as  of  the  answer  agreeing  to 
the  proposal,  I  have  the  honour 
to  enclose  copies,  marked  (A  and 

On  the  26th,  at  the  hour  appoint- 
ed, I  went  to  the  oifice  of  me  mi- 
nister of  the  interior,  where  I  found 
M.  de  Champagny  and  general 
Clarke,  the  two  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  French  governments  The 
general  result  of  what  passed  im- 
pressed me  with  a  conviction  *that 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  no 
Ubger  diought  of  making  peace 


upon  grounds  ^ich  France  was 
understood  to  desire  it  at  tht 
time  of  lord  Yarmouth's  commu- 
nication; and  I  am  conSdent  that 
the  part  I  bore  in  the  discussion 
thoroughly  satisfied  them,  that  I 
was  resolved  firmly  to  adhere  to 
the  ground  which  I  had  t^ken  in  the 
note  of  the  11th,  on  which  £ 
was  inviied  -to  hear  their  re« 
marks. 

The  hour  of  dinner  terminated 
our  conference  {  the  renewal  of 
which,  on  any  day  I  should  name^ 
was  after  dinner  anxioudy  solicited 
by  M.  de  Champagny.  I  objected 
toit,  as  apparently  unnecessiry,  and 
only  calculated  to  protract  my  stay 
m  this  country  to  no  purpose ;  bnt» 
before  I  left  him,  expressed  my 
willingness  to  comply  once  more 
with  the  wishes  of  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  as  a  further  mark 
of  my  anxiety  to  do  any  thine  f^hich 
even  they  could  think  had  a  ten* 
dency  to  produce  that  peace  which 
his  majesty  was  so  anxious  to  ac- 
complish on  equitable  terms  ;  and 
another  meeting  was  fixed  to  take 
place  on  Friday  the  27tli,  at  three 
o'clock. 

On  the  27th,  after  dinner,  I  had 
a  very  lotig  conference  with  the 
minister  ror  foreign  affairs,  the 
substance  of  which  confirmed  me 
in  the  opinion  I  had  antecedently 
formed.  In  the  cc  urse  of  thjs  con- 
ference,  the  minister  frequently  al- 
luded to  the  situation  of  If  anover, 
and  stated,  within  eight  and  forty 
hours  its  htc  must  he  determined 
for  ever.  He  seemed  much  sur- 
pnsed  that  nothing  appeared  to 
make  any  impression  on  me,  frew 
quently  repeating  that  in  getting 
uieCape,  Malta,  and  his  majesty*! 
Hanoverian  dominions,  I  shoul4 
make  a  glorious  P^ace  (  and  assur* 
ing  me,  that  it  this  opportunity 
should  belost^  he  did  ncit  ibresee 

any 
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any  meant  by  which  peace  could 
be  attained,  as  the  emperor  was  de- 
termined to  make  war  all  his  life, 
rather  than  yield  any  pan  of  the 
territory  of  France,  the  inte- 
grity of  which  he  had  sworn  to 
maintain. 

.  Our  conrersation-  ended  by  my 
assuring  him,  at  the  time  I  was 
about  to  retire,  that  while  these 
sentiments  continued  to  prevail  in 
this  country,  it  was  impossible 
peace  should  be  made;  and  that, 
with  the  knowledge  I  bow  possessed 
of  the  opinions  entertained  hy  the 
French  government,  I  could  not 
acquit  myself  of  trifling,  if  I 
should  remain  any  longer  to  carry 
on  what  1  must  consider  as  a 
farce. 

After  a  full  consideration  of  all 
diat  has  taken  place,  I  have  there^ 
fore^  this  morning, resolv&d  to  bring 
things  to  a  point,  by  delivering  to 
the  plenipotenciiiricf  of  France 
the  detailed  note  of  whiqh  I  inclose 
s|  copy  (marked  D). 

I  am,  &c* 
(Signed)         Lauderdale. 

First inclosure  (A). — Copy  of  a 
Aote  from  Messrs.  Champagny  and 
Clarke  to  the  earl  of  Lauderdale, 
dated  Aug.  25,  1806.— Given  in 
the  Moniteur. 

Second  inclosure  (Bl. — Copy  of 
a  note  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
t6  Messrs.  Champa^y  and  Clarke, 
dated  Aug.  25. — (iiven  in  the  Mo- 
niteur. 

Third  inclosure  (C).— Copy  of 
a  note  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
to  M.  Talleyrand,  dated  Paris, 
Angust  27.— Merely  states  that  his 
lordship  agrees  to  have  another 
conference. 

•  Fourth  inclosuTij  (D).— Copy  of 
a  note  from  tlieearl  of  Lauderdale 
to  Messrs.  Champagny  and  Clarke, 
dated  Aug.  29.-*:Gxven  in  the  Mo- 
niteur. 

'        a  .    - 


No.  44. 

• 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  to  Mr.  se- 
cretary Fox,  dated  Paris,  Au- 
gust 30,  1806.— Received  Sep* 
tcmber  3. 

Paris,  Aug.  80,  1806L 

Sir, — When  I  reflect  on  the  coo-* 
tents  of  the  dispatch  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  making  4ip  for  you  yester- 
day, I  cannot  help  anticipating 
the  surprise  with  which  you  must 
receive  the  intelligence,  that  I  am 
now  under  an  engagement  to  re- 
new the  confarence  with  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  France,  on  Thursday 
the  4th  of  September. 

On  goiuff  yesterday,  at  three  o'- 
clock, to  the  office  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  I  confess  I  did  not 
foresee  the  jx)ssibility  of  any  thing 
occurring  that  could  prevent  my 
executing  the  resolution  I  had 
formed,  of  demanding  passports 
this  morning,  and  of  returning 
immediately  to  England.  I  trust 
I  need  scarcely  assure  you,  that  I 
have  as  strong  an  iniprossion  as. 
any  man  can  have,  of  the  bad  con- 
sequences that  may  attend  exhibit- 
ing any  thing  which  looks  like 
versatility  of  conduct  ;  and  yet, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
found  myself  placed,  I  am  satis- 
fied I  had  no  choice,  and  that  I 
could  not  refuse,  with  propriety, 
the  solicitations  of  the  French  ple- 
nipotentiari^  to  renew  the  coa- 
ference. 

At  th^  commencement  of  our 
interview,  I  perceived  a  dispositioa 
to  greater  cordi:ilTty  than  I  had 
hitherto  experienced.  To  M.  de 
Champagny's  inquiry,  whether 
they  had  been  fortunate  enough  by 
what  they  had  said  to  indiice  me 
to  deliver  the  project  of  a  treaty, 
r  answered  by  recalling  to  his  re- 
collection the  rea$on^  1  had  foij^ 

merly 
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merly  stated -for  declining  such  a  were  still  so  far  from  agreeing  toT 

proceeding,  till  the  basis  that  had  admit  what  the   £ngli£  govcra- 

otiginally  been  proposed  was  again  ment  Uniformly  conceived  the  ori- 

•  formally  recopitsed  ;  and  I  inform-  ginal  proposition  to  have  conveyed,* 

«d  him,  that,  in  order  to  giVe  them  Siat  I  could  not  yet  indulge  anf 

an  accurate  view  of  my  conception  hopes  of  our  coming  to  an  agree- 

of  ihe  subject,  I  had  prepared  a  ment,  and  should    merefore    feel 

note  which  I  wished  to  submit  to  it  necessary  to  terminate  my  mis' 

tbemy     delivering    to     them    the  sion. 

note,  a  copy  of  which  I  had  the  M.deChanlpagny  asked  me  witlf 
Iinnourdr.  inclosing  in  my  dispatch  some  warmth,  whether  I  wished 
of  August  29-  for  peace  on  the  terms  whfch  I  my- 
After  reading  this  note,  and  bb^  self  had  stated  ?  Whether  I  thonghr 
serving  in  general  that  they  did  not  myself  authorised^  after  the  con- 
know  whether,  if  we  should  come  cessions  they  had  just  made,  to  re^ 
to  a  parucular  explanation,  we  fuse  them  time  to  coa«ider  bow 
mt^ht  not  arrive  at  a  conclusion  much  furthefr  they  might  go  f  and 
coincident  in  its  effects  with  the  ob-  whether  I  might  not  reasonably 
ject  I  had  in  view  ;  when  I  insisted  entertain  hopes  that,  with  a  Uttle 
on  the  general  principle,  they  enter-  time,  the  differences  which  appear- 
ed into  a  detail  with  respect  to  the  ed  now  to  separate  us»  might 
necessity  of  some  immediate  deter-  vanish  ? 

mination  on  the  subject  of  Hanover,  On  receiving    such   a  reraoa-' 

and  afterwards  stated  their  views  strance,  1  thought  it  impossible  not 

as  to  the  French  possessions  in  the  to  agree  to  a  renewal  of  the  con- 

•  East  Indies,  the  Dutch  colonies,  ference ;  and^  after  some  conversa^ 

St.  Lucie,  and  Tobagd  ;  on  all  of  tion,  Thursday  was  fixed  for  the 

which,  tl)ey  talked  in  a  style  so  per-  day  of  our  iheeting. 
fectly  different  from  any  tiling  I 

had  before  heard,   that  I  should  No.  4>54 

not  be  more  surprised  if,  at  our  next  Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  eait 

conference,    they    viwe    to    give  Spencer  to  the  earl  of  Lauder- 

them    np,     than    I    was  at    the  dale,  dated  Dowaing-street,  Sep-- 

ehan^e  of  tone  manifesLed  on  tins  tember  4,  1806. 

"^A^at  deal  more  passed  in  the  Downing^tr^^t.  Sept.  4. 180^; 

xeay  of  general  conversation,  all  My  lord,— I  am  commanded  br 

of  which  tended  to  show  me,  that,  his  majesty  to  inform  your  lord^ 

although  they  were  still  at  a  wide  ship,  that  he  is  pleased  to  approve ' 

distance  from  such  terms  as  I  could  entirely '  the  conduct  you  held  in 

accede  to,  they  had  wonderfully  the  circumsunces  detailed  in  your 

relaxed  from  the  tone  tliey  had  an-  last  disoacches,  and  to  exoress  liis 

tecedently  assumed.  majesty^s  satisfaction  in  the  good 

M.  de  Champagny  then  invited  effect  which  appears  to  have  result- 

nie  to  name  a  <&y  fot  resuming  ed  from  it. 

our  conference.    To  this;  I  deci-  It  is  proper j  however,  to  remark^ 

dedly  objected,  admitting,  at  the  that  as  the  French  plenipotentiaries 

same  time,    that  they  had  made  have  not  bound  theipselves  as  yet 

concessions  in  the  course  of  our  by  written  note,  nor  have  even  hi 

discussion  j  but  adding,  that  they  conversation  agreed  to  replace  rhe 

2  n^gotiacimr 
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negotiation  upon  its  true  hisih  the 
present  appearances  of  greater  fa- 
cility on  their  part,  may  probably 
arise  only  from  their  desire  of 
keeping  your  lordship  at  Paris  till 
the  answer  from  Petersburgh  shall 
be  received ;  an  object  which  your 
lordship's  last  note  had  shown  them 
Aey  could  no  longer  accomplish, 
without  some  departure  from  the 
grtmnd  on  which  they  have  hitliei^to 
stood. 

If  the  .  Russian  treaty  shall  nA 
be  ratified,  his  majesty  is^  then  (as  I 
have  already  observed  to  your 
lordship)  replaced,  with  respect  to 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  in  the  same 
Situation  as  before  the  signature  of 
M.  d'Oiibrirs  treaty  ;  but  widi  the 
additional  tie  which  the  two  courts 
would  in  that  case  feel,  from  the 
fl-esh  proofs  each  will  b^ve  given 
to  the  other  of  a  steady  adherence 
to  the  system  of  alliance ;  and  it 
will  thep  be  necessary  that  our 
peace  shall  be  so  far  made  depend- 
ant on  that  of  Russia  as  is  pointed, 
otxt  in  the  instructions  onginally 
given  to  lord  Yarmouth. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we 
have  received  the  important  intelli- 
gence contained  in  the  indorsed 
pttpers*,  copies  of  which  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  forward  to 
youy  without  a  moment's  delay,  for 
your  information  ;'  the  case  is  al- ' 
ready  provided  for  in  this  dispatch  ; 
a^d  in  the  present  state  of  our  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to'  what  is  above 
stated.  A  few  daj^  will  now  pro- 
bably put  us  in  possession  of  the 
further  views  and  intentions  of 
Russia,  to  which  reference  must  of 
course  be  had  if!  every  succeeding 
stage  of  the  negotiation ;  and  as  1 


shidl  Icse  no  time  in  tr»isroicting 
to  your  lordship  such  fresh  iaatnic* 
tions  as  these  may. give  rise  to,  ao 
we  shall  i>e  anxious  to  hear,  a^ 
soon  as  possible,  from  you,  what 
effect  this  event  may  produce  qm 
the  disposition  of  the  French  go« 
vemment. 

No.  46. 

Extract  from  a  dispatiph  ^om  the 
eari  of  Lauderckde  to  Mr.  sec. 
Fox,  dated  Paris,  Sept.  4,  1806. 
Received  Sept.  7. 

Paris,  Sept.  4^  180G. 

Sir,— In  my  last  dispatch  I  in-* 
formed  you,  that  In  consequence 
of  the  solicitations  of  theplenipotex^- 
tiariesof  France,  urged  in  the  man- 
ner I  there  stated  to  you,  I  had  con* 
seated  to  a  renewal  of  the  conference 
this  day  at  three  o'clock. 

About  half  past  two  I  received 
from  M.  Talleyrand  a  note,  a  copy 
of  which,  marked  A,  as  well  as  of 
niy  answer,  marked  B,  I  now 
inclose. 

On  eoing  tp  M.  Talleyrand'j 
office,  I  found  him  just  returnedl 
from  St.  Gloud.  He  began  by  in- 
forming me,  that  till  yesterday  they 
had  received  no  certain  informa- 
tion from  Petersburgh;  but  that 
the  courier  who  arrived  last  night, 
had  brought  intelligence  that  the 
etoiperor  had  positively  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  He  stated  that 
he  had  the  emperor's  orders  to  say^ 
that  this  change  in  circumstances 
would  certainly  induce  him  to 
make  peace^wim  England  on  more 
favourable  terms  than  he  would 
othervvise  have  at  present  coniented 
to ;  and  further  to  <ieclare,  that  as 
he  would  find  it  necessary  to  give 


-*  lot^igcnce  of.  th«  r^fruaX  of  the  emperor  of  RuMi»  to  ratify  M.  d*  OubrilV 
tieaty. 
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to  his  plenipotentiaries  new  instraci^ 
tionSf  so  he  thought  it  •proper  to 
communicate  this  to  me,  that  .1 
might  write  to  my  court  to  receive 
also  such  further  instructions  as 
they  might  think  proper  to  give* 

In  answer  to  a  question  which  I 
asked, — whether  there  was  any  rea^t 
son  to  expect  the. arrival  of  any 
minister  to  renew  tlie  negotiation 
on  the  palt  of  Russia,— he  said  that 
no  information  on  that  subject  had 
been  received.  On  taking  leave  I 
assured  M.Talleyrand  that  1  should 
report  V)  you  the  apparent  openness 
with  which  the  communication  had 
been  made,  and  that  I  should  dis- 
patch a  courier  this  evening  with 
the  inforifiation. 

First  inclosure  fA).— Copy  of  a 
note  from  M.  Talleyrand  to  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  dated  Sep- 

.  tember  4th,  1806. 

Paris,  4th  Sept.  1806. 

The  minister  for  fbrei^  a&irs 
has  received  the  orders  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  and  king,  to  hold 
a  conference  this  day  with  his  excel- 
lency lord  Lauderdale.  He  has 
therefore  the  honour  to  propose  to 
his  excellency  to  call  at  the  office 
for  foreign  affairs  at  half  past  two* 
He  begs  him  to  accept,  die  assu* 
):ance  of  his  high  consideration* 

Second  inclosuxe  (B).-*-Copy  of  a 
note  from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
to  M.  Talleyrand,  dated  Sept.  4, 
1806. 

Paris,  Sept.  4, 1806.— Half 
past  two,  P.  M. 

Lord  Lauderdale  has  this  instant 
received  the  note  dated  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, by  which  his  excellency 
tfie  minister  for  foreign  afrairs  pro- 
poses to  lord  Lauderdale  a  confe- 
rence at  his  c::celiency's  office  this 
day  at  half  past  two  o'clock. 

This  invitation  wa^  not  delivered  f 


at  lord  Lauderdale's  ho%el  till  half 
past  two,  the  time  speci&d  for  the 
conference :  but  lord  Lauderdak 
will  have  great  pleasure  in  waiting 
upon  his  excellency  in  a  quaxter  <» 
anbouratftutbesL; 

'  No.  47. 
Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  to  Mr.  secretary 
Fox,  dated  Paris,  Sept.  7, 1806.— 
Rec^ved  Sept.  11 ---This  merely 
requnes  fredi  instrttcdonf. 

No.  48. 

Eitract  finmn  a  dispatch  from  Ifr, 
secreUry  Windham  to  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale,  dated  Downing-* 
street,  Sepu  10, 1806.    < 

I>owniDg«<treet,  Sept.  10, 1806.* 

My  lordi—Your  lordshipV  dis^ 
I^tch  of  Sept.  4^  has  not  failed  toi 
cngag^  his  ttiajesty's  most  serious 
attentiom  The  language  held  by 
M.  Talleyrand  appears  ditected 
to  the  object  of  engagii^  his  ma-t 
jesty  in  a  separate  negouadon,  to 
die  exclusion  of  Rossia;  but  thtf 
inter asts  both  of  this  country  and 
of  Enrope  have  always  been  con-^ 
sidered  here  as  essentially  connect* 
ed  with  the  maintenance  of  thxf 
strictest  union  of  councils  and  niea<* 
sures  between  his  majesty  and  the 
emperor  of  Russia.  It  was  with  dec^ 
regret  that  his  majesty  saw  the 
apparent  violation  of  this  prin* 
ciple  in  the  separate  treaty  signed 
by  M.  d'Oubril  $  and'  he  tannic 
but  consider  the  steady  and  upright 
conduct  of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
on  that  trying  occasion,  as  impos- 
ing on  his  majesty  a  fresh  obliga- 
tion not  to  separate  his  interests 
from  those  of  so  honourable  and 
faithful  an  ally. 

Your  lordship  must  therefore,  in 
the  first  place,  represent  to  the 
French  government, .  thaL  the  re- 
ai  al  to  ratify  M.d'OubxiPstreaty» 

has 
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as  repl'd.ce(l  the  two  courts  in  thcif 
iimtr  stale  of  close  and  iniirnate 
llijjicej  andihatany  atter.'jjr  nn 
le  p;irt  of  France  losepjirjto  i!ii;m 
tiiit  hcncpforih  be  cojisidered  as 

k-peciation  ihat  she  c;m  conclude 
MCc  wiih  either  of  them,  until  :iie 
^poriutlon  with  the  inlier  shall  be 
nought  to  the  suhib  conclaiion. 

With  respect  to  ^i<:  separate  in- 
resis  of  Grear  Britain,  his  niajes- 
'  adheres  to  the  basis  orif^iiialljr 
ropdstd  to  hint  fey  France,  and 
1  wliicb  your  lordship  h^id  sn  <if- 
n  had  occasion  to  insist,  tlnn  of 
le  utipeisii/etit,  for  the  two  pi;\'.  "i  s 
id  their  allies  in  all  par:;  oi  i.ie 
orld,  with  the  single  «cept' on  of 
lanover,  as  having  been  originally- 
tacked  on  groifndi  which  cannot 
•  defended. 

This  \i  the  offer  of  France  as 
■jginaliy  made  to  his  majesty  ;  it 

£c  denUnd  on  which  his  majesty 
ill  thniight  fit  to  insist,  when  ap: 
irently  abandoned  by  Russia  j 
id  his  majesty  has  no  desire  of  in-" 
easing  it  under  circumstances 
hich,  according  to  the  avowal  of 
ranee  herself,  entitle  his   majc=- 

to  cipect  mote  favourable  condi- 
}as  than  France  has  lately  been  in- 
incd  to  accede  to.  The  ui'i poisidiiit 
,us  described  miut,  however,  now 
^essity  include  tlie   kingdom  of 

Every  endeavour  was  made  in 
le  outset  of  the  negotiation  to  ob- 
in  the  restitution  of  Naples  to  his 
cilian  majeity  ;  and  the  grounds 
1  which  it  was  thouiji'.t  fit  finally 
desist  from  that  claim  on  the 
irt  of  his  majesty,  are  detailed  in 
e  correspondence  of  this  office 
iih  lord  Yarmouth' and  your  lord- 
ip. 

No.  49. 
Ktract  of  a  dispatch  from  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale  to  earl  Spencer, 


dated  Paris,  Sept.  18,  1806.— 
■  Received  Sept.  "ii. 

Paris,  Sept.  18,  1805. 

My  lord,— I  had  the  ho:iDiu-  of 
receiving  the  dispatch,  signed  by 
Mr.  secretary  Windham,  dated 
September  10,  late  ia  the  evening 
of  Friday  hst. 

Unfortunately  I  had  a  sligiit  de- 
gree of  fever  for  four  days  prt-ceJ- 
mg,  and  I  was  never  more  unfit 
than  on  Saturday  morning  tt.'  at- 
tend to  business  of  stich  magni- 
tude. 

On  considering  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  dispatch  with  all 
the  attention  I  could,  they  appear- 
ed to  me  to  relate  to  two  ifistinct 
subjects:  first,  to  the  form  and 
manner  in  which  his  m'ajesty 
thought  proper  that  I  should  con- 
duct the  nepoiiation  j  secondly,  to 
the  terms  ftliieh,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries, 
it  is  proper  to  jwfc. 

To  this  disJinction  I  conceive  it 
to  be  the  more  necessary  for  me  to 
attend,  because  I  thouglit  it  regular 
and  proper  to  address  what  I  had 
to  say  on  the  first  point  to  the  mi- 
nister of  foreign  affi'.irs.  Where- 
as the  plenipotentiaries  of  France, 
should  the  government  authorise 
them  to  proceed,  seemed  the  pro- 
per channel  of  communication  on 
the  second. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  I  jm- 
madiaiely  wrote  a  note,  a  copy  of 
which  (marked  A)  1  inclose,  ad- 
diessed  to  M.  Talleyrand,  which 
I  sent  by  Mr.  Goddard  in  the  even- 
ing, as  I  wis  myself  confined  to 
bed. 

On  Monday,  about  five  o'cloct, 
M.  Talleyrand  called  ;  and  though 
I  was  very  ill  at  the  time,  I  re- 
solved to  admit  him.  He  sat  up- 
wards of  half  an  hour.  The  out- 
line of  his  conversation  consisted 
in  his  expressing  a  desiic  to  have  a 
(PJ  fuU 
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full  communicition  with  we,  in 
his  assuring  mc  that  if  the  difficul- 
ties, in  rci-pcct  of  form,  could  be 
got  over,  he  did  not  think  the  ob- 
jections to  the  tern:s  would  be  nia- 
terial,  .uid  that,  where  peace  was 
seriouslv  in  view,  as  if  was  witJi 
them,  it  figured  as  an  object  of 
such  impcrtancfe,  as  to  give  a  dis. 
pobition  to  accommodate  about  con- 
ditions:— in  a  word,  that  he  had 
little  doubt  that  he  and  I  would 
arrange  the  business. 

On  my  part,    I   stated,  that  I 
wras  afraid  he  proceeded  on  the  sup- 
position that  1  might  give  way  in 
some   of  the    points    in   question, 
which  I  thought  it  fair  to  assure 
him    at  once  was    impossible.     I 
stilted    to   him  generally  the  de- 
mands I  was  to  make  on  the  part 
of  En^and,  which  would  no  way , 
vary  from  the  terms  we  had  ori- 
ginally  understood   to  have  been 
proposed  ;  and  that  he  must  expect 
1  would  be  as  posiiive  in  relation 
to  tliB  conditions  for  Russia,  w-itli 
which     he    was  acquainted,    as  I 
siiould  be  with  respect  to  any  poiat 
more  peculiarly  of  British  interest. 
I  tlien  thought  it  ri^liMO  introduce 
the  subject  of  my  naving  no  pow- 
ers from   Russia,   observing,  that 
altliough  tliere  might  be  some  irre- 
guliiiity  in  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
yet  tliat,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of    tlie   present   case,   it    seemed 
unavoidable,  because  tlie  principles 
and  feelings  of  his  majesty  would 
•  never  permit  him  to  think  of  treat- 
ing^ but  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
cn*5nre  to  the  couit  of  Petersburgh 
an  honourabk  peace,  at  the  moment 
that  peace  should  be  concluded  be- 
tween England  and  France ;  and 
that  unless  I  could  be  allowed  to 
5i;i.e  the  objects  of    Russia^    this 
f.jiitd  hii^dly  be  ejected. 

t:*.  ir-svned  me  that  they  would 
v.iive  ail  (J;?rtioTis  with  regard  to 


form,  and  that  they  would  be  per- 
fectly ready  to  hear  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Rus- 
sia ;  his  objection  to  my  proposal 
being  founded,  not  on  the  circum- 
stance of  my  wanting  powers  from 
Russia,  but  on  the  very  unusual 
proposal  of  concluding  a  treaty, 
which,  when  signed,  was  only  to 
take  place'  in  a  certain  event.  I 
mentioned  to  him  that  the  same 
tiling  had  been  done  at  Paris  in 
iTfcia^  when  Mr.  Oswald  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  Mr.  Adams. 

During  the  whole  of  this  conver- 
sation, I  had  gone  even  out  of  my 
way  to  repeat  to  him  tJie  necessity 
of  his  laying  his  account  with  my 
adheiing  rigidly  to  the  terms  I  bad 
detailed  ;  and  yet  he  left  me  with 
such  expressions  as  could  not  fail 
to  create  a  belief  that  he  intended 
to  accede  to  my  propositions. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
(Signed)     Lauderdale. 

First  inclosure  (A). 

Copy   of  a  note  from  the  earl  of 

Lauderdale  to  M.  Talleyrand, 

dated  Sept.  13,  1806. 

Paris,  Sept.  13, 1806. 

1'he  undersigned,  plenipotentia- 
ry of  his  Britannic  majesty,  lost 
no  time  in  transmitting  to  his  court 
the  communication  which  his  eicel- 
lency  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
made  to  him  on  Thursday,  the  4tb 
instant ;  and  he  now  hastens  to  re- 
ply to  that  communication,  by  in- 
forming his  excellency  of  the  line 
of  conduct  his  majesty  has  thought 
proper  to  direct  him  to  pursue  un- 
der the  present  circumstances. 

His  Britannic  majesty,  ever  anx- 
ious to  maintain  the  intimate  con- 
nection and  alliance  which  subsist 
between  his  majesty  and  the  empe- 
ror of  tdl  the  Russias,  naturally 
finds  in  the  reccat  conduct  of  his 

illus- 
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Unitrio'js   ally,  rind  in  the  prnnfs 

Rti'L.'st  wh-ch  he'tikes  in  the  wel- 
■ir^  el"  Crni  BrJLiin  «:iJ  in  ihe 
ren^nil  iniii'in^sicif  ICujO}*,  addi- 
ioaal  mouw^  not  to  si-p:u-,iti;,iii  uny 
;ase,  his  liiterr^^nrum  th.«e  of  tlie 
■ourt  of  .St.  I'f  fj:rl)iiT--h. 

It  is  njt,  lulwoi-L'i-,  \\k  intention 
if  his  ni:iji;sty  to  cirrythn  peinci- 
»ie  fimiipr  tliw  t'd..-  e;itl  uf  Y.ir- 
nouih  wjs  instrucU'd  to  l-^iitv  it  Sy 
►Ir.  Fox,  inlnsIord-.liip'sr<.'m:n!i- 
tic.tiions  with  tlie  French  govcni- 
ri'-'nt.  There  ij  not]iiii;[  to  p:  jvent 
ho  interesti  of  GrtMt  Biitiiin  ;inJ 
■f  Fr.incc  from  beln;;  tre;itL-d  se- 
laralciy;  only  his  imijtsty  docs 
ot  a'jthovisi;  tl>0  U!ir.'e;si;!;nt'd  to 
igii  any  troUty  cvcojH  proviiionU- 
f  ;  such  treaty  not  to  have  its  lull 
iTl'cc  until  pctCL  ^Iiiill  have  b^-on 
onclii  Jed  between  that  faithful  ally 
.f  Great  Britain  and  France.  It 
i  upon  these  condiuons  alone  that 
13  under»ij>nei]  h  at  present  au- 
boriseJ  to  nc;^oli.iti;. 

The  undersigned  has  order*  to 
dd,  that  his  fi.it,.nnic  majerty.  ful- 
Y  acquainted  with  the  desire  en- 
;rtaiiied  by  the  court  of  St.  Pj- 
^s'j'Jrgh  for  peace  upon  conditions 
eciprocally  honourable  and  advan* 
jgcous,  and  at  the  siihie  time  com- 
aiible  with  the  intereits  (^  Eu- 
opc,  has  authorised  Iiim  to  impart 
3  the  French  plenipotentiaries  the 
onditions  upon  w]iieh  Russia  (ac- 
ordiiig:  CO  tlic  full  and  perfect 
nowk'dge  his  Britannic  majesty 
as  of  the  intentions  of  that  court) 
rould  be  willing  to  negotiate  with 
le  French  ijovernment ;  to  reduca 
Item  into  die  form  of  a  treaty,  in 
lie  event  of  their  bsing  agreed  to 
n  both  sides ;  and  to  insert  an  ar- 
icle  in  the  provisional  treaty  be- 
iveen  Great  Uritain  and  Fr.ince,  by 
^ch  his  Britannic  majesty  should 
agige   to  employ  -his  mediation, 


fr^    fF)— A   shoi 
im  M.  Taiieyran 


for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  t 
accesaiun  of  his  majesty  the  cinp 
ror  of  all  the  Russias  to  the  ^a 
treaty. 

Inclomres  (B)  and  (CI— A 
notes  from  lord  I,:iudcrdaie  to  N 
Talleyrand,  rtlatiny;  chietly  to  h 
lordship's  inJ'sp'jsiiion. 

Fourth  incloiuie  fD) — Copyi 
a  noie  from  M.  'i'alleyr.ind  to  t! 
eari  of  LandcrJale,  'd.iti-d  S»; 
lember  17,  ISiVi,  ni-rtly  mc 
tion^ng  tha-irriv  il  of  a  tn-ui-ngi 
at  llo'jlo^ni;,  with  tlis  account  < 
the  death  of  Mr.'  Fox,  nnd  of  lot 
opcr.c'.'r  b'.'iag  proviiionally  a] 
poinced  h's  successor. 

Fifth  ;TC!osuro(  E)— A  Ttiere  no 
from  lord  Lauder  file  wi;h  reipci 
to  a  proposed  conference. 

SiKlh     inclosifr.! 
note  of  form  from  J 
relative  to  lord  Lauderdale's  indi 
position. 

The  undersigned  is  aware  th, 
he  ou5)it  to  make  the  official  con 
munication  of  the  conditions  to  th 
French  plenipotentiaries.  In  t!i 
mean  time,  and  far  the  sati^fictio 
of  the  miniiter  for  foreign  affair 
he  has  no  diiliculty^in  idling  hit 
that  they  will  be  in  sa'jktance  tli 
sjvm  as  those  which  have  alread 
been  communicated  to  his  exce 
lencv  by  his  excellency  baron  d 
Bud'berg. 

The  undersigned  expects  wit 
great  impatience  the  answer  to  th 
communication,  which  his  exec 
lency  the  minister  for  foreign  affiiii 
will  have  the  goodness  to  send  i 
wtiling.  It  is  the  more  necossar 
for  him  to  receive  it  in  that  forn 
as  hi.  court  has  remarked  that  th 

has  already  made  have  fn;qiientl 
remained  without  a  written  at 
swer. 

(P2)  Tl 
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The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  renew  to  his  excellency  the  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs,  the  assu- 
rance of  his  high  consideration. 

(Signed)     Lauderdale. 

No.  50. 

Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  eiirl 
of  Lauderdale  to  earl  Spencer, 

dated  Paris,   Sept.  19,  1806 

Received  Sept.  22, 

Paris,  Sept.  19,  180S. 

My  lord, — ^At  one  o'clock  this 
day  monsieur  Talleyrand  called  on 
me,  according  to  the  appointment 
"wliich  I  announced  to  yonr  lord* 
bhip  in  my  last  dispatch.  I  imme- 
diately perceived  that  his  plan  was 
to  exliibit  extreme  civility,  which  no 
one  knows  better  how  to  execute. 

After  some  time  spent  in  compli- 
ments, and  in  condolence  on  the 
great  loss  the  world  had  sustained, 
he  told  me,  that  as  I  insisted  on  an 
answer  in  writing,  one  was  pre- 
pared, which  contained  a  declara- 
tion consonant  to  what  he  supposed 
me  to  wish  on  the  two  most  mate- 
rial points.  First,  that  the  emperor 
was  willing  to  admit  of  an  article 
being  Introduced  to  ansv/er  tlie  ob- 
jects I  had  in  view  in  relation  to 
Russia,  and  tp  instruct  his  pleni- 
potentiaries to  hear  me  with  fespect 
to  the  interests  of  that  power.  Se- 
condly, that  France  would  be 
n?ady  to  make  concessions  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  peace. 

After  some  conversation,  all 
tending  to  impress  me  with  tlio  idea 
that  peace  ,  was  their  main  object, 
and  that  rhey  were  even  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  secure  it,  he 
produced  the  paper  to  which  he 
had  alluded  (marked  A.),  and 
which  I  had  at  first  understood  he 
meant  to  transmit  to  me  when  he 
sliould  go  home. 

15cfore  lie  opened  it,  he 'looked 
;it  me,  and  said,  that  tlicre  was  a 


mixture  in  it  of  what,  perhaps,  I 
should  not  like,  but  that  I  mast 
take  the  evil  with  the  good.    He 
begged  that  I  would  allow  him  to 
read  it  through  without  interrupt- 
ing him.     When  he  had  finished, 
I  said  that  I  should  of  course  send 
such  an  answer  as  I  thought  be- 
coming and  proper.     I  told  him, 
and  I  trust  with  perfect  temper  and 
seeming  indifference,  that  the  most 
important  thing  for  me  to  know 
was,     whether    Ihcse    concessions 
would  be  to  the  extent  of  allowin^^ 
us  to  retain  what  they  had  origi- 
nally proposed  ?  He  answered,  that 
the  emperor  would    leave  every 
thing  open  to  the  plenipotentiaries. 
On  his  going  away,  I  felt  myself 
so   extremely  fiitigued,   in  conse- 
quence of  the  weaK  state  in  which 
my  late  illness  has  left,  me,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  lie  down  and  recruit 
my  strength  before  I  could  turn 
my  mind  to  the  formation  of  what 
I  conceived  to  be  a  proper  answer 
to  his  note.     I  trust  your  lordship 
will  approve  of  the  answer  I  have 
sent,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  inclosing  (marked  Bj- 
My  object  in  framing  it,  was  to  fa- 
cilitate as  much  as  possible  the  im- 
mediate progress  of  the  negotiation, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  let  the 
government  of  France  feel  that  I 
was  alive  to  whiit,"  in  point  of  dig- 
nity, belonged  to  the  plenipoten- 
tiary of  his  Britannic  majesty.— 1 
have,  &c. 

(Signed)        LAUD£RDAii. 

First  Inclosure  (A.)— :Translation. 

Copy  of  a  note  delivered  by  M. 
Talleyrand  to  the  earl  of  L^"" 
derdale,  dated  September  l8f 
lh06, 

Paris,  September  l^,}^^' 
The  undci  signed,  the  minister 
for  foreign  afiairs,  has  laid  before 
his  majesty  the  emperor,  king^ 
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Italy,  the  note  which  his  excellency  be  at  liberty  to  introduce  in 

the    earl   of   Latidcrdale,  minister  tre:iiy,  either'  as  a  public  or 

pienipoientUry  from  his  Britannic  article,  or  in  any  other  form 

majesty,  did  him  the  honour  to  ;id-  .would  answer  the  s:tme  end, 

dress  to  him  on  the  l3lh  of  this  ever  he  may  conceive  wouh 

month.  to  reconcile  the  existing  diffe 

His   majesty  the  emperor  and  .  between  t'rance  and  Russia 

kine  sees  with  regret  that  the  ne-  would  procure  for  the  latter  ; 

gou;ttion   seems  to  take  every  day  tieipation  in  the  benefits  ot  p 

a  retrograde  course,  and  he  is  at  a  it  being  well  understood,  tl 

loss  to  discover  what  point  the  En-  proposals  shall  be  admitted  t 

glisli  government  wish  to  attain.  such  as  are  respectively  honou 

In    the  first  tnsttnce,    obsolete  and  are  not  injurious  to  tli 

forms  were  brought  forward  and  power  and  the  dignity  of  ihi 

urged  for  our  acceptance,  the  text  empires;  and  tliat  we  shall  n 

and   the   substance  of  which  hud  again  brought  forward  the  eii 

jievcr  been  admitted,  nor  even  dis-  diiiary  proposals  which  M.  d 

pussed,    by    the    French    govern-  vosiltinff  was  charged  to  mal 

n^ent ;  and  when  this  dtfiicuhy  ap-  the   part  of  Russia,    and   v 

peared  to  be   removed,   and  the  having  marked  theorigin  of  j 

preheh  plenipotentiaries  held  out  a  lition  conquered  and  destroj'i 

prospect  of  sacrifices  which  proved  its  birtli,  ought  equally  to  bi 

mote  and  mote  the  desire  of  the  gotten    with    tlie    coalition  i 

government  for  peace,  points  ante-  There  are  proposals  which,  I 

cedent  to  the  negotiation  were  re-  only  tlie  result  of  Iilind  confid 

curred  to,  and  a  question  was  start-  and  of  a  species  ^of  infatuatinn 

ed    again  which   had   been  tlitee  being  founded  neither  on  the 

times  decided:  first,  by  the  powers  force  of  the  parties,  nor  On 

given  to  M.  d'Oubril,  with  which  geographical  situation,  are  dep 

his  Britannic  majesty's  plenipoten-  of  a  p;tcific  character,  and  i 

tiariei  were  acquainted ;  afterwards,  witli  them  their  own  condemns 

by  the  powers  given  to  the  e;irl  of  France  ought  r.eiiher  to  aba 

Yarmouth;  and  lastly,  for  the  third  the  interests  of  the  Ottoman 

time,  by  those  of  the  earl  of  Lau-  pire,  nor  a  position  which  en 

derdale.      One  might  have   sup-  her  to  sustain  tliat  empire  ag 

pcsed  that  a  discussion,  terminated  the  aggressions  with  which  i 

before  the  first  conference  of  die  openly  menaced  by  Jlussia;  b 

respective  negotiators,  and  decided  ail  tlie  objects  destined  to  enter 

even  by  the  very  fact  of  their  nego-  the    iurav.gemcuts    of   the  t: 

tiatlon,  would  not  again  be  brought  must  be  rcterved  for  discussion 

forward.  undersigned   will  not  seek  to 

His  majesty  the  emperor  wish-  cipate  the    result  wliich    it 

however,  to  give  a  fresh  proof  produce, 

is  uniform  desire  for  the  re-  If,  aftor  the  changes  which 

establishment  of  peace,  i^dheres  to  taken  place  in  the  cabinet  oi 


of  hi: 


the  following  proposal ;    that  the 

Britannic   msjeitj, 

peace  is 

negotiations   between  France  and 

wished  tor  in  Englai 

id,  peace 

England  shall  continue ;  that  the 

he  made,  and  tliai 

without  d' 

minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  ma- 

The  emperor  will 

not  hesitai 

jestj-  tne  kinjj  of  Great  Britain  shall 

mal:e  some  s.icriik. 

(Pit) 

acccl 
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acceleiiUe  it,  and  to  render  it  du- 
rable ;  but  'f  the  dispoyitJons  for 
peace  slioiild  bnve  chan^^ed  in  Lon- 
dcn,  i*  tlie  vl^e  and  liberal  views 
manifested  in  the  first  communica- 
tions which  took  pi -.ice  with  the  il- 
liisnions  minister,  whom  both  na- 
tions lairent,  should  no  lon'nrer  pre- 
vail, a  v.vnie  discussion,  immode- 
yate  pretensions,   and   ambiguous 
proposals,    w'Jc   of  that   tone   of 
frankness  and  dignity  necessary  to 
conduce^  to    a    real    concilintion, 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing more  irritation,  and  would 
be     unworthy    of    both     nations. 
France  does  not  pretend  to  dictate 
either  to   Russia  or  to  England, 
but  she  wull  be  dictated   to  by  nei. 
the:  of  these  powers.    Let  the  con- 
ditio ns  be  cqu:d,  just,  and  mode- 
rate, and  the  peace  is  concluded  ; 
but  if  an  imperious  and  exagge- 
rating disposition  is  evinced,  if  pre- 
eminence is  affected,  if,  in  a  word, 
it  is  meant  to  dictate  peace,  the 
emperor  and  the  French  people  will 
rot   even   notice   th^  se    proposals.' 
Confiding  in  themselves,  they  will 
say,  as  a  nation  of  antiquity  an- 
swered its  enemies,  "  You  demi^nd 
our  arms,  come  and  take  them.** 

The  undersigned,  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  has  the  honour  to 
renew  to  his  ej;^ellence  the  earl  of 
J^auderdale  the  assurance  of  his 
high  consideration. 

(Signed)  C.  M.  Talleyrand, 
Prince  of  Benevento. 
,  Second  Inclosure  ( B. ) 

Copy  of  a  note  from  lord  Lander- 
dnlc  to  M,  Talleyrand,  dated 
Sept.  19,  1806, 

(Translation.) 

Paris,  Sept.  19,  1806. 

The  imdersigned  plenipotentiary 

of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Great 

Britain,  in  answering   the  ofHcial 

note  of  his  excellency  tlie  minister 


for  foreic^n  affairs,  dated  the  18ui 
instant,  which  has  been  received  to- 
day, beijins  by  romark-iuir,  th?t  he 
puTposel)'  abstains  as  mu-.h  aJJ  pos- 
sible from  all  obseivaticn  upon 
those  points  contained  in  iu  "which 
are  foi  t>ign  to  tl)c  imn«fciia*o  object 
in  qutstion.  By  this  me^i.iS,  iie 
will  avoid  discussions  of  a  n:<tiue 
to  lead  him  tr-  fo!'gci  that  tone  of 
moderation  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
observe  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
misMon.  He  will  t^nis  naintiiin 
the  line  of  conduct  whicli  is  confcr- 
mabie  to  that  love  ot  pc.jce,  whicii 
characterises  all  the  protoeJings  of 
the  king  his  master. 

When  tlie  undersicrned  reflects 
that  he  came  to  Paris,  autliorirfd 
to  cr nclude  peace  upon  lermi  un- 
dei stood  to  have  been  pn  p'xsed  by 
France  ;  that  notwithstarjdir.g  the 
refusal  of  his  imperial  majesty  of  all 
tlie  Russia  s  to  ratify  tlie  treaty 
signed  by  M.  d'Oubril,  and  the 
splendid  successes  ol>raincd  by  his 
majesty's  arms  in  Spanisli  Hmtrica, 
he  was  authorised  to  give  a^-^uraacc 
(as  he  had  the  honour  cf  doing  to 
his  excellency  the  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs)  that  the  u«»mands  of 
his  court  in  its  own  favour  wcuM 
not  in  consequence  of  these  suc- 
cesses be  materially  incn:a''ed ;  the 
undersigned  had  reason  to  be  mv- 
prised  at  linding  his  «yovernn)ent 
charged  with  manifestir.j:  *'  ^" 
imperious  and  exaggerating  cUspo* 
sition."  He  is  not  Tesv  astc:u4re<i> 
that  his  excellency,  in  replyin;.'  lo 
a  note  in  which  lord  Laudcrci;ilf 
had  the  honour  of  explaining  ^•■ 
stinctly  to  him,  that  the  conditions 
pointed  out  by  his  excellency  ba- 
ron d'-*  Budbeig  were  in  s^bs^ir.ce 
.what  would  be  insisted  Up^'"  j'J 
Great  Britain  in  favour  of  Rtissi'i» 
should  have  thought  it  nece^f*^^' 
to  reprobate  so  strongly  can^iiticns 
proposed  by  M;  dc  Novo^iltzoff 

under 
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under     totally    different    circum-  This  communication  was  ; 

stances,    and    of    the    nature    of  in  a  letter  which  I  inclose  (m: 

which   the  undersigned  is  entirely  A.),  together  wiih  a  copy  of  m 

ignorant.  twur  {m;irt:i,'ti  C). 

Nevertheless,  after  the  explana-  -Onthi.'  'Jrid,  beinz  ^n'tio'-J'' 

tions  given  by  the  undersigned  to  the  neguti.itinn  sho'ild  procci 

his   eicellency  the  minister  for  fo-  s.ion  as  possible,  1  took  the  opp 

reign  affairs,  and  tlie  deckruiion  nity  of  M.  de  Chanipagiiy'>  scr 

made    by  him  to    his  excellency,  to  inquire  after  my  health,  to 

that  the  undersigned'  is  not  autiio-  liim,  in  writinf;,  to  rent-w  tlie 

rised  to  negiiiiate  otherwise  than  ferences  ivitlviut    further    Ins 

so  as  to  insure  the  concluiion  of  a  time.     Your  lordship  ivill  fi 

peace  with  Great  Britain  and  with  copy  of  my  letter  ( m.irked  C. 

Russia  at  the  same  moment  j  ani^,  gether  with    his   answer  (mil 

after  having  received,   in  the  offi-  D.)  inclosed, 

cial    note   of  yesterd^iy's  d.ite,  as-  On  tlie  2Hh  I  received  fror 

surances  that  the  French  govern-  Talleyr.ind  an  answer  to  t!ic 

meat  does  not  refuse  the  admission  mand  I  had  made  for  ;in  esp' 

of  an  article,  the  design  of  which  tion  on  the  subject  of  p:usporl 

shall  be  to  provide  for  this  indis-  my  letter  of  the  22d,     This  i 

pensable    object,    the  undersigned  municHtion  (marked  E.)  I  tjii 

will  make  no  difficulty  in  resuming  also   proper  to   transmit   to 

the  conferences    with  tlieir  eneel-  lordship. 

lencics  the  Frenchplenipotentiaries,  On  die  S.jth,  at  ons  o'clock 

as  soon  as  their  excellencies  shall  de'  Champagny  called  on    nn 

be  doly  authorised  fortius  purpose,  had  been  previoiiily   agreed. 

The  undersigned  has  the  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 

honour  to  be,  ferences. 

Lauderdale.  After  the  usual  niteichanj 

civihiies,  he  proceeded     to 

jj     -J  that,  to  secure  peace,  the  emp 

'  had  determined  to  make  grta' 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the  rrigces. 

earl  of  Lauderdale  to  earl  Spen-  is[^  That  Hanover  with  its 

cer,  dated  Paris,  Septe:r.ber  i!0',  pendencies  should  he  reszorei 

J  806— -Received  September '28.  his  majesty.          ' 

Nothing  material  hawieiied  after  2d,  Tlrat  the  possession  of  W 

the  conference  with  M.  Talleyrand,  should  be  confirmed  to  Great 

which  I  detailed  in  my  dispatch  of  lain 

the  l9th  instant,  till  the  22d,  when  ad.    That    France  would  ii 

I  received  from  him  a  eommunica-  fere   with  Holland  to  confirn 

tion,   informing  me  that  the  em-  his  m;ijesty  thu  absolute  posses 

peror     having     thought    genera)  of  the  Cape. 

Clarke's   services  near  his  person  4th,  Thst   the   emperor  wi 

necessary  in  a  journey  he  was  about  confirm  to  his  m.ijesty  the  pc 

to  undertake  immediately,  M,  de  sion  of  Pondicheny,   Chande 

Champagny  would  be  instructed  to  gore,  Mahee,    and  the  otlier 

conduct    singly,    on    the    part  ,of  pendent  conipioirs. 

France,  the  business  of  the  rego-  5ih,  That  as  Tobago  was  o 

tiation  in  iuture.  nalty  scultJ  bv  tlic  English,  it 
(P4) 
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metint  also  to  give,  that  island  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

To  all  this  he  added,  that  what 
he  had  row  said  proceeded  on  the 
supposition,  that  Sicily  was  to  be 
ceded,  and  that  the  French  go- 
vernment proposed  that  his  Sici- 
lian majesty  should  have  as  indem- 
nity, not  only  the  Balearic  Islands, 
but  should  also  receive  an,  annitity 
from  the  cjDurt  of  Spain  tO  #nable 
him  to  support  his  dignity. 

I  here  interrupted  him,  express- 
ing my  surprise,  after  the  full  expla- 
nation I  had  had  with  M.Talleyrand 
on  that  very  point,  that  the  possi- 
bility of  our  giving  up  Sicily  should 
be  mentioned  again ;  that  the  gua- 
rantee of  it  to  the  Icing  of  the  two 
Sicilies  was  as  much  an  object  with 
England  as  M.  Talleyrand  knew  it 
to  be  with  Russia  ;  and  that  I  was 
happy  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
stating  to  him  fairly,  that  I  felt 
myself  bound  to  consider  tlie  ob- 
taining for  Russia  the  arrangement 
which  she  desired,  as  an  object 
more  interesting  if  possible  to  Eng- 
land, than  those  points  which  mignt 
be  considered  as  peculiarly  coiuiect- 
ed  with  her  own  interests. 

He  informed  me,  that  there  was 
no  clause  in  his  instructions  em- 
powering him  to  hear  me  on  the 
part  o£  Russia  ;  .but  tliat  he  had 
even  seen  M.  1  alley iand's  note  to 
me  ;  and  being  satisfied  that  this 
was  an  accidental  omission,  which 
wonld  be  forthwith  remedied,  he 
had  no  objection  to  proceed,  as  if 
such  a  clause  l);id  been  inserted. 

It  was  agreed  tliat  J  should  go 
to  him  to-day ,  at  two  o'clock,  to 
renew  the  conference. 

Firsi  inclosure  (AJ — Is  a  copy 
of  a  nrte  from  M.  Talleyrand  to 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  dated  Sept. 
12'2,  1S06,  within  alluded  to, 

Second  inclosure  (B.j — Is  a  copy 
of  a  note  from  the  carl  of  Lauder- 


dale to  M.  Talleyrand,  dated  Sept 
22, 1 8('/(>,in  answer  to  the  preceding* 

Third  inclosure  (C.)— Copy  of  a 
note  irom  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
to  M.  de  Champagny,  dated  Sept. 
23,  1806,  within  alluded  to. 

Fourth  inclosuxe  (D.)— Copy  of 
a  note  from  M.de  Champagny  to  the 

earl  of  Lauderdale,  dated  Sept-  23> 
1806. 

No.  52. 

Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale  to  earl  Spencer, 
dated  at  Paris,  Sept.  16,  1806. 
—Received  Sept.  28. 

Paris,  Sept.  16^  _1^^- 
My  lord, — In  conformity A^^th  ^y 
engagement  made  yesterday,  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  nientionit^g  ^^ 
your  lordship  in  myformer  disp^^^" 
of  this  date,  1  waited  on  M.  deCn^'^" 
paeny  this  afternoon  at  two  o*cIock* 
He  informed  me  that  the  acci- 
dental omission  in  his  instru*^^**^?* 
had « been  remedied,   and  tb*^ 
had  now  pow6rs  to  talk  witH  J^ 
on  the  interests  of  Russia,  ^^*      -, 
view  to  arrange  the  conditio^^ 
which  France  would  make   P^^^. 
with  that  country  :  but  he,  ^^    i  j 
same  ti  me,  proposed ,  that  we  s^^*\ue 
in  the  first  instance,  talk  o^^^'^-^d 
terms  of  peace  between  FnnC^ 

1  observed,  that  as  tbeg'T^** 
difficulties  in  our  last  conf^^T^^jjg 
seemed  to  arise  from  the  con^'^  ^ 
that  I  had  proposed  as  necess^^^- 


be  granted  to  Russia  $  and  as  . 
land  was  resolved  not  to  mak^  ^TiHc 
without  obtaining  for  Russia  ^  i  I 
objects  on  Which  she  insist:^  ^^ 
thought  the  more  natural  ^\^a» 
would  be,  to  resume  our  c<^** 
saticn  on  these  last  topics.  .    ^j* 

A  long  discussion  accor^^^fjn- 
ensued,  which  ended  in  his  is^C^^jn- 
ing  me,  tliat  oh  the  subject  <7»  j^o- 
cessions  to  Russia,  he  was  ^^'^ 
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rised  to  comniunicate  to  me,  tliat 
th«  governmenC  of  Frdiice  was 
willing,  in  addition  to  the  treaty 
ma.de  by  M.  d'Oubril,  to  cede  to 
that  power  the  full  sovereignty  of 
the  island  of  Corfu:  but  that  he 
hud  no  authority  to  go  any  further. 
I  then  informed  him;  that  I  was 
sorry  to  le.im  that  the  negotiaiicin 
was  at  an  end,  for  that  my  instiuc- 
tions  were  precise,  and  that  I  should 
feel  it  my  datj,  tlie  moment  I  left 
htm,  to  state  to  M.  Tulleynind, 
that  all  lioi>es  having  vanished  of 
bringing  the  negotiation  to  a  fa- 
vourable issue,  I  had  only  now  to 
request  passports  for  my  return  to 
iEn^Iand. 

After  strong  expressions  of  mu- 
tual regard,  he  attended  me  to  the 
outer  room,  where  he  again  pro- 
posed a  renewal  of  our  conferences 
in  case  his  government  shod'd  give 
him  new  instruciions. 

My  answer  was,  that  I  liad  no 
choice  in  immediately  applying  for 
passports ;  but  that  as  long  as  I  re- 
mained in  this  country,  I  never 
\trould  refuse  to  see  him ;  and  that 
if,  bofore  my  departure,  he  would 
come  with  powers  to  grant  all  the 
objects  on  which  I  had  explained 
myself,  I  should  feel  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  though,  at  die  mo- 
ment, T  thought  my  appointment 
perfectly  unnecessary. 

On  my  return  home,  I  sent  to 
M.  Talleyrand  a  letter  demanding 
my  passports,  a  copy  of  whicH 
(oiarKcd  A.)  I  inclose  ;  and  I  un- 
derstand from  the  courier  Basilico, 
tb.it  he  received  it  teu  minutes  be- 
fore be  got  into  liis  carriage  to  go 
to  Menlz. 

About  six  o'clock  I  received  from 
M.  de  Cliamjpagny  a  note,  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  my  ansucr,  I  inclose 
copies  lo  your  lordship  {mart:ed 
B  andO).  . 
Whilst  I  am  writing,  I  have  re- 


ceived the  note,  which  I  Incl 
(marked  D).  I  have.  See 

tSig.ed)         L.UDE.D* 
I  open  this  dispatch  to  inclo: 
note  (marked  E.)  I  have  this  . 
ment  received  from  M.  de  Ch; 
pagny. 

First  iuclosure  (A). 

Copy  of  a  note  from  the  ear 
Lauderdale  to  M.  TalJeyr^ 
dated  Sept.  26di,  ISOG,  dema 
ing  passports. 

Secondinclosuref  B.)  isacop 
a  note  fi'om  M.  de  Cliampagn; 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  d. 
September  2Gth,  (S06,  respeci 
another  conference. 

Third  incIosurc{C.)isaco4> 
a  note  from  the  earl  of  Lau. 
d^ile  to  M.  de  Champagny,  d: 
Sept.  26th  1806,  appointing 
following  Monday, 

Fourth  inclosure  (D.)  is  a  c 
of  a  note  from  M.  d'Hautetiv 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  di 
Sept.  'iSth,  1 806. 

(Translation.) 

Paris,  Sept.  23,  II 

My  lord, — I  have  this  momeni 
ccivedaletter  from  you  forthepr 
of  Benevcnto.  He  is  this  instau 
out,  and  I  embrace  the  opportu 
offered  by  the  departure  of  on< 
his  suite,  whose  carriage  will 
low  him  immediately,  to  foiw 
it  to  the  prince  of  lienevento 
will  probably  reach  him  on 
road,  but  at  all  events  on  his 
rival  at  Mentz. 

I  beg  your  excellency  will  aci 
the  assurance  of  my  high  consid 
tion. 

(Signed)        Haute  R 

(No.  53.) 
Extract  from  a  dispatch  from 
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count  Howick    to  the  earl    of  o'clock,    M.  de  Champagnj  sent 

Lauderdale,    dated     Downing-  me  a  note  to  annoonce  the  arrival 

street,  Oct.  1,  1806.  of  a    courier  at  Boulogne,    who 

Downing-street,  Oct.  1,  1806.  reached  Paris  this  morning  at  three 

My  lord, -Your  dispatches  of  the  o  clock. 

26th  ult.  brought  by  the  messenger  ^^  reading  your  lordship's  dis- 

Johnson,  have  been  laid  before  the  P*^^*^*  ^^^ed  Oct.   1,   it  appeared 

jtin^^  to  me  tjiat  his  majesty  had  been 

His  majesty  has  seen  with  great  Pleased  to  approve  of  the  demand 

regret,  that,    after  more  than  six  of  passports  which  I  had  made, 

months  spent  in  negotiation,    the  Your   lorddiip  may  depend  on 

Trench  government  stUl  hesitates  ^Y  pressing  for  them  with  the  ut- 

upon  the  admission  of  points  con-  ^^}^  possible  earnestness  and  assi- 

stantly  iirgeJ  by  his  majesty  as  the  4">^y  i  ^"t  how  soon  I  may  be  able 

only  grounds  on  which  he  could  ^^  succeed,  it  is  impossible  for  me, 

consent  to  peace,  and  that  ki  so  un-  "'J'^f  ^  the  peculiar  circumstances 

satisfactory  a  state  of  things,  the  of  the  case,  to  prophesy, 

chief  of  that  government,  together  \j^  cc 

with  his  principal  minister,  has  sud-  Copy  of  a  dispatch  from  die  earl  of 

denly  eft  Pans  %  creating  tliereby  lauderdairto  viscount  Howick, 

new  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  dated  Paris,  October  6,  1806.— 

the  negotiation.         ^    ^       ,  Received  October  8. ' 

Whatever  views  the  French  go-  »4-    ,     ,      t                *  x     -km  a 

veinment  may  have  in  keeping  up  -^Y  iord,...Late  last  night,  M.  de 

this  state  of  suspense  and   uncer-  Champagny's   principal   secretary 

-  -     '  called  upon  me  with  a  letter  trom 

him,  inclosing  a  letter  from  M-  Tal- 
ot  his  subjects  and  to  tliose  ot  iu-  leyrand,both  ofwhichlhavetheho- 
rope.  If  the  professions  of  France  no»ir  of  transmuting  to  your  lord- 
are  sincere,  there  can  be  no  reason  *"'£  ("barked  A.  and  B).  ^ 
why  she  should  not  give  a  plain  ^^^^  ^l^  Tpwr  lordshij^  w»" 
and  decisive  answer  to  demands  Perceive,  that  the  negotiaoon  « 
which  have  been  so  long  under  con-  "?^  *^  ^n  end,  and  that  :W-  dc 
sideration;  and  the  time  is  now  Champagny  has  been  author»sed  w 
come  when  such  an  answer  must  give  the  passports  I  required- 
be  required  as  indispensable  to  your  ^  ^.^^^  tliis  day  accordin^'T  J^' 

continuance  at  Paris,  '^^^^^  ^T  ^^^^^^  ^?  J"™  >^  ^*^ 

ter,  a  copy    of   which    I     iiiciow? 

No  54^  (marked  C).                                  .. 

r.     •      r           J.    '    ,    r         t.  On  considering  M.Talleyxands 

Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  the  ^^te,  it  seemed  to  me  necessary, 

earl  of  Lauderdale  to  viscount  ^^^t  I  should  not  take  the  step  of 

How-ick,    dated   Pans,   Oct.  4,  asking  my  passports  from    ^A'  ^ 

1 806.— Received  October  6.  Champagny ,%vi[hout  ^ccort^P^^' 

Paris,  October  4*^  1606.  ing  my  demand  wiUi  a  r^Py  t° 

My  lord,— Yesterday,    at   four  some  of  the  observations  m^^^  ^ 

♦  The  chief  of  the  French  government  left  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  24th    ^^^ 

tember,  and  was  followed  by  M.  Talleyrand  on  the, S6th.  i 
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the  minister  for  fcreij^n  affairs. 
Yo'Jr  lordship  w>tl  ac':iir.f'n,''iy  find 
inclnsetl  x  c<)y/  (marked  D.)  ff  an 
cftic:;;l  uote  addressed  by  me  to  that 

I  li.ive  sent  the  courier,  Lyell, 
fof  the  purpose  of  coiiv;-'/!:!!;  this 
infcTiriation,  and  I  hive  giwn  him 
a  le:ter  to  admEial  Holloway,  (ic- 
sirlnjr  him  init;intly  to  nnr.'iuuce  by 
the  lelegnipbj  xh-\z  I  shall  leave 
P;i.-i5on  Thursday  trioin'n^. 

I  hive  taken  this  iiep,  l»ec:t!iseit 
occurred  to  me  th:it  governrrient 
being  thus  in  p<-S'*ssion  of  the  in- 
telligence,'thiit  "lie  ncrro'^ition  is 
at  an  end,  ten  hours  bi.foic  h  can 
reach  London,  they  may  have  it 
in  their  power  to  t;il;e  irx-'  mo't 
pruH^-nt  meani  to  n;,ike  tlie  t.itt 
public.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
&c. 

(Signed)  Lauderbale. 

First     inclosure,  (A.) — {Transla- 

Copy  of  a  note  from  M,  de  Cham- 
pagny  lo  the  earl  ot  Lauderdale, 
dated  Oct.  5,  JSOfi. 

Paris,  Oct.  5,  18Cfi. 
M.  de  Champagny  has  the  ho- 
nour to  transmir  to  his  excellency 
the  c,:ri  of  Lituderdalc  tiie  accom- 
panyivi.7  disviatch  addressed  to  his 
exti'llency  the  minisier  fnr  firei,n 
affairs.  He  is  akn  .-h-irgrd  I.,  in- 
for:;;  him,  that  he  is  now  autfiori- 
sed'  to  deliver  to  him  the  passport? 
vhich  he  has  demanded.  This,  of 
all  the  du-ics  whicli  he  had  to  dis- 
charge towards  his  eicellency,  is 
the  only  one  which  will  have 
appeared  painful  tj  him  ;  and  it 
will  be  greatly  so.  He  w-iit.i  to  be 
informed  of  the  further  dispositions 
of  his  eicellency. 

M.  de  Champagny  begs  lord 
Lauderdale  to  accept  the  usiuran- 
Fcs  of  his  high  consideration. 


Second  inclcs' 

;,re^(B.)-(Tr 

^T, 

of  a  lo; 
•.d  to  tl.r 
i«I  ^:t^,t; 

:ier  fmmM.T^ 
e^Lrl  .,f  Lat^Je 
7,Ctr.  J,  I.MO, 

T! 

f- ■■>,■■•■. 

K  urder- 

TTl  ;:!i".iiis 

.i^i;ed,  miniate 
,  has  hid  beli. 

tl,e\ 
e.trl  [ 

sty  t'N.cmp.T.>r,  kinyof  : 
1.  t.-  wbiJi  hi:.c:<cei;frc; 

potLi 
jesty, 
dre%i 

,   did   hlr 
to  him 

m  ].<-.  IJritannli 
>■  tht-  I)„;,<^iir  r 
i.u  the  '2G:U  o. 

mom 
H 

h. 

i.e    otf..' 

■,  aficr  having 
ace  listened  to  . 

pn. 


ich  could  h 


dered  it  durable,  and  d 
adv:intige  to  the  two  conira 
powers  and  to  their  allien,  w 
with  pain  lite  rLiptiiie  of  a  ne; 
lion.towhiciihisowndisprsitic 
led  him  to  hope  a  more  favoc 
conclnsinn.  If  the  Engli,sh 
net  is  resolved  to  f  irgii  the 
spect  cf  a  peai-e,  and  it  his  II 
nic  majesty's  miiiiiter  plenip 
ti.iry  mast  dcp'trt  from  I'rarx 
maj.-sty  Mill  flatters  himselt' 
the  lii'glisli  cabinet  and  lord 
derdale  will,  when  they  shall 
the  extent  of  the   saci 


whit 


.  hev 


order  to  fariiitaie  the  retnn 
S'iKererei'oncili..ti.  n,  l>e  con* 
that  hii  n:aif..ty,  in  order  t( 
mnt.'ilie  haVpini'ss  of  tlie  v 
would  ni  I  hc.h.-itc  h.'tr.cen  .ir 


itages 


mpai 


to  be  e)(pce'.ed  fr'.m  peace, 
il-at  tlw  desire  to  ensure  its 
fits  to  hi>  people,  could  alone 
determineil  liis  paternal  hi. 
make  s  :ciilicos  not  only  of  sel 
but  of  power,  more  contrdi 
tliaa  even  the  opinion  of  llie 
lish  natliin  cuuld  K.ive  poiutc 
inthemidstof  a  war,  inwhi 
haii  obtained  constant  advai 
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without  any  mixturi  of  reverse.  If, 
however,  it  is  the   destiny  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  French  nation 
still  to  live  in  the  midst  of  the  wars 
and  tumults  which  the  policy  and 
influence  of  England  have  raised, 
his  majesty  having  done  every  thing 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  calamities  of  war, 
finding  himself    deceived   m    his 
dearest  hopes,  relies  on  the  justice 
of  his  caus;^, 'on  the  courage,  the 
affection,  the  power  of  his  people, 
At  the  same  time  calling  to  mind 
the  dispositions  which  he  has  cvcrex- 
pressed throughot]t  the  nogotialion, 
his  majesty  cannot  see  but  with  re- 
gret, that  England,  who  might  have 
strengthened   and   confirmed    her 
vast  power    by  tlic   blesi^ings    of 
peace,  the  want  of  which  is  lelt  by 
the  present  generation,  and  by  the 
English  people  as  well  a?  all  others, 
vilJingly  suffers  the  most  favour- 
able opportunity  of  ccncludinn;  it 
to  pass  by  :  the  event  will  disclose 
whether  a  new  coalition  v/illbemorc 
disadvantageous   to   France    than 
those  which  have  preceded  it.  The 
event  will  also   disclose,   whether 
those  who  complain  of  the   gran- 
de6r    and     ambition    of    France 
should  not  impute  to  their  own  ha- 
tred and  injustice  this  very  gran- 
deur and  ambition  of  which  they 
accuse  her.     The  power  of 'France 
has  only  been  increased  by  tlie  re- 
iterated   efforts    to    oppress    her. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  inferences 
for  the  future  may  be  drawn  from 
the  examples  of  the  past,  his  ma- 
jesty will  be  ready,  should  the  ne- 
gotiations with  England  be  broken 
off,  to  renew  them  in  the  midst  of 
any  events.     He  will  be  ready  to 
replace  them  op  the  basis  laid  in 
concert  with  the  illustrious  minister 
whom  England  has  lost,  wlio,  ha- 
ving nothing  to  add  to  his  j;lory,  ex- 
cept the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
nations,  had  conceived  the  hope  of 


accomplishing  it,  but  was  snatched 
from  the  world  in  tlie  midst  of  his 
work; 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  inform  his  excellency  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale,  that  M.  de  Champa- 
gny  has  been  authorised  to  deliver 
to  him  the  passports  which  he  has 
demanded. 

The  undersigned  is  desirous  of 

renewing  to  his  excellency  tlie  earl 

of  Lauderdale,  the  assurance  of  his 

high  consideration. 

(Signed)     C.  M.  Talleyrak^, 

Prince  of  Benevento. 

Third  inclosurc  (C.)  is  a  note 
from  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  to  M- 
Champagny,  dated  Oct.  6, 1806. 

Fourth  inclosure  ( D . )  Translation. ) 

Copy  of  a  note  from  the  earl  of 

Lauderdale  to  M.  TallejTand, 

dated  Oct;  6,  1806.- 

Paris,  6th  Oct.  1806. 

The  undersigned,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty, received  late  last  night  die  note 
which  his  excellency  the  minister 
for  foreign  affiiirs  did  him  the  ho- 
nour to  address  to  him  on  the  first 
of  this  month. 

The  undersigned,  learning  that 
his  excellency  M.  de  Champagny 
is  authorised  to  grant  him  the 
passports  which  he  has  demanded, 
and  which  he  is  on  the  point  of  rc- 
ceiving,  cannot  refrain  from  ob- 
serving to  his  excelle\7cy  the  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs,  in  answer  to 
his  note,  that  he  has  some  didicQl- 
ty  in  imagining  from  what  circum- 
stances his  excellency  has  been  able 
to  infer,  «  that  the  British  govern- 
ment have  resolved  to  forgo  the 
prospect  of  peace." 

The  undersigned  was  sent  -to 
France  to  nei^otiatea  peace,atatinie 
when  the  illustrious  minister  to 
whom  his  excellency  has  paid  so  just 
a  tiibute  of  praise,  presided  over  the 
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department  for  foreign  affairs. 
This  great  man  then  acted  under 
the  full  conviction,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  France  an  offer  of 
peace  on  the  b'a.sh  of  uti pofiidiisf 
\vitli  the  sole  exception  of  Hanover 
and  ofjts  dependencies  in  favour  of 
his  Britannic  majesty.  And  not- 
vrithstanding  the  success  of  the 
arms  of  his  Britannic  majesty  as 
well  in  Italy  as  on  the  continent  of 
South  America,  and  the  refusal  of 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  to  ratify  that  treaty,  which 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French  r^overn- 
ment  was  equivalent  to  the*  inost 
splendid  victory,  not  one  new  pro- 
position has  been  advanced  or.  the 
part  of  his  m-ajesty,  incompatible 
with  the  principle  which  was  at 
first  proposed  by  the  French  go- 
vernnnent,  through  the  channel  of 
the  earl  of  Yarmouth,  as  the  basis 
of  the  negotiation.  It  is  not  sure- 
ly from  such  conduct  that  the  in- 
ference can  be  drawn,  "  that  the 
British  government  have  resolved 
to  forgo  the  prospect  of  a  peace." 

Are  the  conditions  which  the  un- 
dersigned was  ordered  to  propose 
as  the  basis  of  a  peace  between  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias and  tlie  French  government 
more  of  a  nature  to  have  given  rise 
to  this  suspicion  ?  Quite  the  re- 
verse. If  a  solid  and  durable 
peace  was  the  object  of  the  two 
powers,  these  were  such  conditions 
as  justice  and  expediency  demand- 
ed :  justice,  because  certainly  no- 
thing could  be  more  equitable  than 
to  grant  to  his  Sicilian  tnajesty 
and  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  a  com- 
pensation for  tneir  immense  losses 
on  the  continent :  expeciiency,  be- 
cause in  order  to  ensure  the  dura- 
tion of  peace,  such  an  arrangement 
of  boundaries  as  may  prevent  dis- 
putes must  always  be  preferable  to 
that  which  furnishes  to  one  of  the 
4 


parties  the  means  and  the  advan- 
tai^es  of  attack,  it  was  on  this 
principle  that  the  proposed  evacua- 
tion of  Dalmatia  and  Albania,  by 
the  French  troops,  naturally  sug- 
gc\>;ted  itself. 

If,  therefore,  the  undcrsijOfned  has 
received  orjcrsto  demand  his  pass- 
ports, and  to  depart  from  France, 
It  is  certainly  not  because  hi^*  sove- 
reign wishes  to  renounce  peace, 
but  because  liis  majesty  finds  hiin- 
self  obliged  to  do  so  ;  the  French 
government  not  having  consented 
to  all  the  conditions  which  were 
comprised  in  die  proposals  original- 
ly made  to  them  by  his  Britannic 
majesty,  and  having  moreover  re* 
jected,  as  the  basis  for  tlie  treaty 
with  Russia,  the  just  and  reason- 
able conditions  wjiich  the  under- 
signed was  authorised  to  propose. 

The  undersigned  has  received 
with  real  satisfaction  the  general 
assurance  of  die  disposition  of  the 
French  government  to  renew  the 
negotiation  at  a  future  period,  as 
expressed  in  the  official  note  of  his 
excellency  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  He  has  seen  with  noless  plea- 
sure, diat  the  tone  and  the  modera- 
tion observed  in  this  communication 
correspond  with  the  •  sentiments 
which  accompany  them.  Ondiissub- 
ject  his  excellency  may  rest  assured, 
that  the  French  government  could 
notin  any  way  express  a  strongerde- 
sire  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  than  that  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  will  invariably 
feel,  whenever  peace  can  be  con- 
cluded on  conditions  compatible  * 
with  the  honour  of  his  crown  and 
die  interests  of  his  subjects. 

The  undersigned  ought  here  to 
conclude  the  official  answer  which 
he  has  thou^;ht  necessary  to  make 
to  the  note  of  his  excellency  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs.  But 
he   can  not  paw    over  in    silence 

one 
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one  part  of  this  note,  where  his  ex- 
cellency wibhcs  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  Brir'^th  government  seems 
no  Ion  e'er  jI's  posed  to  act  ou  the 
same  priiicl[»les  which  directed  the 
conduct  of  the  gn.-at  man  whom 
Eiv'land  It.is  l^-tjlv  lost.  Tlie  ur- 
dersi^inod  without  Iviiij^-autho^lsv-'d 
to  mention  itiis  suiiject,  nor  even 
U>  intn.iluco  it  in  an  ofiicial  paper, 
ti'iist.s  in  tiie  known  <2:t.odness  and 
mduigence  ot  his  sovereign,  when 
he  jiilo^'s  himself  to  niake  the  fol- 
lowing observaiions  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Durh'jg'  twenty-six  years  of  uii- 
interrupted  connection  with  Mr. 
Fox,  the  undersigned,  as  much  as 
any  one,  has  had  an  opporinnity  of 
confidentially  learning  the  senti- 
inents  ©f  that  celebrated  man. 
From  his  knowledge  of  tliem  he  is 
impressed  with  the  stronj;est  con- 
viction, that  no  minister  could  give 
to  the  instructions  of  which  lie  was 
to  be  the  organ  a  more  perfect  as-^ 
ient,  or  concur  more  cfFecliially  in 
their  execution,  than  Mr,  Fox 
would  have  done,  in  giving  to  the 
undersigned,  on  the  part  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  such  or.'ers  as 
the  undersie;ned  has  in  fact  re- 
ceived, under  circumstances  in 
which  peace  ( on  the  just  and  equi- 
table conditions  which  had  been 
proposed  to  that  minister)  would 
iwve  appeared  to  him  impractica- 
ble. 

How  much  would  tliis  opinion 
have  been  strengthened  in  the 
mind  of  that  minister,  on  perceiv- 
m^  the  French  j;overnment  refuse 
lh!e  just  demands  of  that  illustrious 
ally,  who,  by  his  fidelity  to  his 
Britannic  majesty,  has  deserved  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  that  his  inte- 
rests should  be  as  dear  to  him  as 
his  own. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  acquaint  his  eaccUency  the  mi- 
1 


nister  for  foreign  affairs,  that  he 
this  morning  applied  to  his  excel- 
lency M.  de  .Chnmpagny  for  his 
passports.  At  the  same  time  he 
requests  him  to  accept  the  assu- 
rance ot  his  high  consideration. 
(Signed)  Lauderdale. 

IS'o.  56. 

.Extract  from  a  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Arbtitlmot  to  Mr;  secretary 
Fox,  dared  Bavukdere,  August 
2.:th,  1806.  Received  Septem- 
bcr  29th.  This  relates  to  the 
recall  of  the  Kospodars  of  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  contrary  to 
the  convention  with  Russia. 
Til  is  was  done  by  the  influence 
of  die  ^French  minister  to  the 
Porte,  M.  Sebiistiani. 


Speech  of  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  May 
2li,  the  secretary  at  war,  after 
paying  many  compliments  to  the 
zeal  and  ability  of  the  managers  of 
lord  Melville's  impeachment,  mov- 
ed that  the  thanks  of  the  house  be 
given  to  them,  for  their  upright 
conduct. — ^I'he  motion  was  earned 
with  one  dissentient  voice* 

The  speaker  then  rose,  and  ad- 
dressed the  miinagers  as  follo*s : 

"  Gentlemen, 
"  This  house,  upon  the  result  of 
grave  and  important  inquiries  into 
the  administration  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure, came  to  the  resolution 
of  entering  upon  the  most  s()lenin 
of  all  its  functions  ;  and  of  resort- 
ing to  that  transcendent  power,  by 
which  it  can  bi<ng  to  judgment  all 
misdeeds  done  by  the  highest  ser- 
vants of  the  crbwn,  and  most  ef- 
fectually avenge  all  inroads  wadci 
or  attempted  to  be  made»  upoa  th« 
liberties  of  the  people. 
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"  TJie  conJuct  and  Tnanagement  '  were  appointed  the  mnnagi 

of  ihat  power  it  delegated  lo  you  ;  ■  t'le  im[icachment  against  t 

to  prepare  and  arrange  the  proofs  •  lord  Tiscounc  Melville,  for 

of  complex  and  intricate  facts ;  and  •  faithful  management  in  thei 

to  make  good  the  charge  of  high  '  charge  of  the   trust  repost 

crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  a  '  them.'  " 

nohle  person,  whose  elevated  and     - 

splendid  situations  in  the  state  r 


dered  his  actions  of  signal  example.  To    the   kln-f's    most    excel 

for  good  orlor  evil,  to  all  persons  ^.,jest„. 

HitrusteJ  with  the  pi^Uc  treasure.  mi     ■       n    i       i 

«  Throughont    the  progress   of  ^'f  humble,  loyal,  and  duttfi 

the  trial  so  undertaken,  we  have  ''''•'**  °^ }-'^  ''^''  n'^jor,  a 

seen  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  its  "l^?-  ^"«  commons  of  the 

proceedings  conducted  with  an  ex-  °*  l-oridon  in  common  co 

empVry  diligence    and    dispatch,  as^m bled— Presented  Feb 

which  have  rescued  impeachments  iow- 

from  the  disgrace  into  which  they  "  Most  gracious  sovereig 

had  nearly  fallen,  and  have  restored  "  We  your  maje«y's  most 

them  to  their  antient  strength  and  ful  and  loyal  subjects,    the 

hnnour.     Upon  your  part  we  have  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commo 

also  wimessed  that  unwearied  in-  the   city  of  I^ndoi^  in  com 

dustry,  and  singular  sagacity,  with  council  assembled,    most  hui 

which  you  have  pursued  and  esta-  approach  your   majesty  with 

blished  the  proofs ; — that  boldness  warmest  sentiments  of  loyalty 

so  properly  belonging  to  the  com-  attachment  to  your  majeity's 

mons,  with  which  you  have  main-  cred  person  and  family. 

lained  the  charge  i  and  that  pow-  "  Wc  beg  to  assure  your  maj 

erful    display   of    argument    and  that  while  we  cnntemplite  wit 

learned     eloquence    "which    have  deepest    concern    and    disupp 

spread  the  light  of  day  over  dark,  ment    tlie    late  disastrous    ev 

secret,  and  criminal  tranwctions.  which  have  led  in  so  rapid  an< 

"  The  issue  of  the  whole  is  now  traordinary  a  manner  to  the  d 

wjth  the  lords ;  and,  whether  that  and    huniilijtion  of  the  Aus 

be  of  condemtvition  or  acquiit  il,  it  power,  we  cannot  refrain  fron 

re«s  with  a  tribunal,  which,  so  far  leriiig  to  your  m^tji'Sty  our  sit 

as  depends  upon  human  institutions,  thanks  and  congratiUations  01 

promises  the  iairest  hopes  of  uhi-  formation    of    an    admlnistr 

mate  justice.  combining  men  of  the  highest 

"  but,  be  that  issue  what  ix  may,  sideration  and  talents  ;   affbri 

your  part  is  accompiished.     In  tile  amidst  those  adverse  events, 

disch^trge  of  your  duly,  you  have  cheetinj;  pr-ispeet,  that  by  sue 

satished   the    expectation    of    the  union  of  wisdom  and  energ' 

commons ;  you  hare  obtained  the  your  majesty's  councils,  a  syi 

high  reward  of  tlieir  approbation  of  vigour,  vigilance,  and  trcoa 

and  thanks  ^.and,  in  obedience  to  will  be  adopted  which  may  sup 

their  commands,  I  am  now  to  ac-  our  public    affairs,   preserve 

quaint  you  with  their  resolution  ;/  strengtiicn  our    national  secu 

"  '  Tiiat  the  thanks  of  this  house  and  prove  most  conduoive  to 

'  be  given  to  tKu  members,  wha<  hononr  and  dignity  of  your 
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jesty's  crown,  and  the  happiness  and 
liberties  cf  your  people. 

"  Viewing  the  high  and  distin- 
guished characters  composing:  your 
majesty^s  present  eovernment,  we 
fiave  perfect  confidence,  that  under 
your  majesty's  direction,  the  na- 
tional strength  will  be  augmented, 
its  resources  improved  and  preserv- 
ed, and  the  utmost  energies  of  a 
free,  loyal,  and  united  people  will 
be  called  forth  into  action,  so  that 
with  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 

'  dence  this  country  may  keep  fast 
its  liberties  and  independence,  and 
may  maintain  its  due  rank  among 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

"  Permit  us  to  assure  your  ma- 

•  jesty  of  our  firm  co-operation  in 
every  measure  which  may  be  deem- 
ed essential  towards  resisting  any 
unreasonable  pretensions  on  the 
part  of  your  majesty's  enemies,  and 
for  enabling  your  majesty  to  re- 
store to  your  people  the  blessings 
of  peace,  on  such  terms  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  honour,  dignity, 
and  safety  of  these  realms. 
'*  Signed  by  order  of  the  court, 
"Henry  Woodthorpe." 

To  which  address  his  majesty 
was  pleased  to  return  tlie  following 
most  gracious  answer : 

**  I  thank  you  for  this  most  loyal 
and  dutiful  address,  I  receive  v/ith 
the  highest  satisfaction,  your  as- 
surances of  loyalty  and  r.ttachraent 
to  my  person  and  family ;  and  you 
may  rest  assured,  that  I  can  have  . 
no  other  object  in  view  in  the  mea- 
sures adopted  for  the  administra- 
tion of  my  government,  than  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
my  crown,  and  the  union,  the  hap- 
piness, and  the  esscJntial  interests  of 
my  people." 


America. 


Message  from  the  president  to  the 
house  of  representatives. 

"  In  my  message  to  both  houses 
of  congress  at  the  opening  of  their 
present  session,  I  submitted  to  their 
attention,   among   other  subjects, 
tlie  oppression   of  our  commerce 
and   navigation^  by  the  irregular 
practices  of  armed  vessels,  public 
and  private,  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  principles  derogatory 
of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  as  acknow- 
ledged   by   tlie  usage  of  nations. 
The  memorials  of  several  bodies  of 
merchants  of  the  United  States  are 
now  communicated,  ahd  will  de- 
velop those  principles  and  practices 
which    are   producing    the    most 
ruinous  effects  on  our  lawful  com- 
merce and  navigation. — ^The  right 
of  a  neutral  to  carry  on  commercial 
intercourse  with  every  part  of  the 
dominions  of  a  belligerent,   per- 
mitted by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  blockaded 
ports  and  contraband  of  war,  was 
believed  to  have  been  decided  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,    by  the  sentence  of  their 
commissioners,  mutually  appointed 
to  decide  in  that  and  other  questions 
of differenccbctwecn  tlietwo  nations, 
and  by  the  actual  payment  of  theda- 
mages  awarded  by  them,  against 
Great.  Britain  for  infractions  of 
that   right.    When,    therefore,  it 
was  perceived  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple   was   revived,    vrith    others 
more  novel,  and  extending  the  in- 
jury, instructions  were  given  to  the 
minister    plenipotentiary    of    the 
United  States  at  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, and  remonstrances  duly  made 
by  him  on  tliis  subject,  as  will  ap- 
pear   by    documents    transmitted 
Herewith.     These    were    followed 
by  a  partial  and  temporary  suspen- 
sion only,  witliout  any  disavowal  of 

the 
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he  principle.  He  haj  therefore 
>een  instructed  to  urge  this  subject 
new,  lo  bring  it  more  fully  to  the 
>.ir  of  reason,  and  to  insist  on  rights 
DO  ev!. lent  and  too  important  to  be 
airrndsred.  In  the  mean  time 
lie  evil  is  proceeding  under  adju- 
ications  founded  on  the  princijilc 
rhich  is  dunied.  Under  these  cir< 
um^tances  the  subject  presents  it- 
slf  for  the  consideration  of  con- 
ress.  On  the  impi  cssment  of  our 
?amen,  our  remonsirances  have 
ever  been  intermitted.  A  hope  rx- 
tcd  a"  one  moment  of  an  .irrnnge. 
lent  which  might  have  been  i.ub- 
litted  to;  but  it  stion  parsed  .iway, 
nd  the  practice,  thooyh  relaxed  at 
mes  in  the  distant  seas,  has  boen 
snstanily  pnrsucd  in  those  in  our 
wii  neighbourhood.  Thegroui'.ds 
n  which  the  reclamations  on  this 
ibject  h.ive  been  urged,  wiil  ap- 
car  in  an  extract  from  instructions 
1  our  minister  at  London  now 
jmmunicaied. 

Th.  Jefferson. 
7th  Jan.  1806. 


FRENCH  PAPERS.  . 

IMPIHIAL    DECttEU 

rom  the  protocol  of  our  secretary 
of  state. 
From  our  imperial  camp  at 
Berlin,  Nov.  2i,  180ti. 
lapoleon,  enperor  of  the  f'rencli, 
iiud  king  of  Italy. 
Whereas, 

1.  lliat  England  ha*  ceaseil  to 
iscrve  the  law  of  nations,  retog- 
iseJ  by  all  cirili/.ed  states. 

2.  That  she  considers  everr  in- 
i»iduJ  as  an  enemy  who  belongs 
I  an  hostile  stutf.and  consequently 
lakes  priborers,*  not  merely  the 
■ews  of  ships  of  war,  but  also  iHe 
■cws  of  merchant  vessels,  and  even 

ISOG. 


the  members  of  commercial  fac 

toriei,  and  persons  connected  with 
commerce,  v'here  employed  in  theii 
mefeantile  affairs. 

3.  That  she  extends  the  righti 
of  conquest  to  the  cargo  and  com- 
modities, and  to  the  property  ol 
individuals  I  which  right  of  con- 
quest, however,  oiiglit  only  to  be 
applicable  tn  that  which  belongs  to 
the  hostile  stiife. 

4.  'rii;it  ^ile  ciiieuds  licr  ri_<;ht  d 
bliitkadetu  places i'.e  :  ffrtilic J,  and 

the  months  of  nav';;^ible  rivers; 
"hit',  block■.^.^■,  according  to  the 
prim'  'es  tr.-l  ih  ■  practice  of  all 
i-ivili/ed  nii.iii'.s,  is  applicable  only 
tof'  -tifi'-.;  plii-p', 

Tiiai  she  i.  on'-i.Iers  a  rlace  in  a 
sti.i-.-of  !,l"ckade  belore  vhi,-Ii  she 
ha.  not  Lvei!  a  single  ship  of  war, 
although  1  j)lact  c:;u  O'liy  b;  con- 
si  Jere-f  :',  blockaded  when  it  is  so 

tion  'I'.n  it  is  im^-i'Ssible  to  ap- 
proach it  -vuthcii*  -.■■■lible  ii,i:igef. 

That  }-r.  eve.i  declares  places  in 
a  state  of  blcck.i'ie  which,  with 
tlieir  whole  unite.!  strengih,  she 
would  be  unable  e-Ti-ctually  to 
blockade,  for  instance,  whole  coasts 
and  wht'le  kingdoms. 

5.  Thill  this  monstrous  abuse  of 
the  tight  of  blockade  has  n't  other 
object  but  to  iniprde  the  communi- 
cation between  nations,  and  to  ag- 
grandise the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  Enghnd  by  the  ruins  of 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
continent. 

6.  TTiat  as  this  is  the  object  of 
England,  all  those  who  carry  on 
traffic  in  English  commodities  upon 
the  continPni,  by  doing  so,  second 
her  views  and  render  themselves 
her  accomplices. 

7-  Thrtt  this  conduct  of  Eng- 
land, which  isaltogetherworthy'of 
the  age  cf  barbarism,  has  become 
(Q)  advantageous 
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advantageous  to  that  power  to  the 
prejudice  of  every  otlier. 

b.  That  it  is  a  right  conferred  by 
nature  to  oppose  to  an  enemy  the 
weapons^  he  employs  aentnst  you, 
and  to  fight  against  htm  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  he  attacks, 
and  that  this  principle  is  recocrnised 
by  all  ideas  of  Justice  and  all  liberal 
sentiments,  the  result  of  that  civi- 
lization by  which  societies  are  di* 
itingaished* 

We  therefore  determine  to  em- 
ploy apainst  England  those  princi- 
ples which  she  has  adopted  in  her 
maritime  code. 

•  The  consequence  of  the  present 
decree  shall  be  considered  as  fixed 
fundamental  laws  of  the  empire,  so 
long  a^  England  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge one  and  the  same  law  as  ap- 
plicable both  to  sea  and  land,  till  she 
ceases  to  consider  private  property, 
be  it  what  it  may,  a  good  prize — 
till  she  ceases  to  extend  to  the  persons 
of  individuals  who  are  not  engaged 
in  military  operations  the  principles 
by  which  she  at  present  treats  them 
as  prisoners  of  war — ^and  until  she 
shall  apply  the  rights  of  blockade 
only  to.  those  places  which  slie  has 
a  force  fully  adequate  to  cot  off^ 
^  from  communication. 

We  have  therefore  decreed  and 
declare  as  follows : — 

Article  1.  The  British  islands 
ire  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade. 

2.  All  commerce  and  all  cntre- 
spondence  with  tlie  British  i.<;les  are 
prohibited. 

S.  The  letters  or  packets  wliich 
are  addressed  to  England  or  to 
Englishmen,  or  which  are  written 
ill  tne  Englisli  language,  shall  not 
be  for^aroed  by  the  posts^aQd  shall 
be  taken  away. 

4.  Every  individual  who  is  an 
English  subject,  of  Whatever  con- 
dition he  be,  who  is  found  in  the 


countries  occupied  by.  our  troops 
or  those  of  our  aUies,  shall  be  made 
prisoner  of  war. 

5.  Every  magazine,  every  com- 
modity,, every  article  of  property, 
of  whatever  sort*  which  belongs 
t»  an  Engh'sh  subject,  shall  be  de- 
clared good  prize. 

6.  The  trade  in  Engli;^  com- 
modities is  prohibited,  and  every 
article  which  belongs  to  England, 
or  is  the  produce  of  her  manufac- 
tures and  colonies,  is  declared  good 
prize. 

7.  The  half  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  confiscation  of  the  articles,  pro- 
perty, and  goods  declared  good 
prize  by  tlie  preceding  article,  will 
hi  employed  to  rademnify  the  mer- 
chants (or  tlie  losses  which  they 
suffer  by  the  capture  of  trading 
vessels  seized  by  the  Englisb 
cruizers. 

8.  No  ship  which  comes  direct 
from  England  or  the  English  colo- 
nies, or  nas  been  there  after  die 
publication  of  the  present  decree, 
shall  be  admitted  into  any  har- 
bour. 

9.  Every  ship  which  trades  with 
a  false  declaration,*  in  contrayen- 
tion  of  the  above  principles,  shall 
be-  seized^  and  the  ship  ai>d  cargo 
confiscated  as  if  they  were  English 
property. 

10.  Our  prize  court  at  Paris  is 
invested  with  power  definititely  to 
settle  all  disputes  which  may  arise 
in  our  empire  or  ii^  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  French  armies  in 
regard  to  the  execution  of  the  pie- 
sent  decree^  Moreover,  our  prize 
court  at  Milan  is  invested  with  full 
power  finally  to  decide  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  within  the  domi- 
nions of  our  kingdom  of  Itolr. 

11.  Hie  present  ^decree  shall  be 
communicated  to  tlie  kings  of 
Spain,  of  Naples,  of  Holland  and 
£truria«    and    our    other    alEe$» 

wh^se 
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'whose  subjects,  as  yreW  as  out 
own,  have  been  the  victims  of  the 
injustice  and  barbarity  of  the  £ng* 
li^  maritime  code. 

1&  Our  ministers  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, of  war,  of  marine,  of  finance, 
of  police,  and  our  post-masters  ge- 
nex^,  each  of  them,  in  as  far  as 
concerns  his  de)>artment,  is  intrust-' 
ed  with  the  execution  of  the  present 
decree. 

{Signed)  Napoleon. 

B7  the  emperor. 

H.  Marbt, 
Secretary  of  state. 


NOTE 

Presented  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, by  his  excellency  the  French 
imperial  minUter  M.  Beuricnne, 
to  the  senate  of  Hamburgh* 

The  undersigned  minister  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  the  French 
and  Inng  of  Italy  to  the  sutes  of 
Lower  oaxony,  has  been  com- 
mailded  by  his  sovereign  to  com- 
municate to  the  city  of  Hamburgh 
as  follows : 

That, — As  England  has  not  ac- 
knowledged the  laws  of  nation «, 
which  are  observed  by  all  civilized 
Slates  5     ' 

As  she  makes  prisoners  indivi- 
duals who  do  not  belong  to  the  mi- 
litary service  } 

As  she  seizes  and  Confiscates  pri- 
vate property  j 

As  she  considers  places  in  a  state 
of  blockade  which  in  reality  are  not 
i6«  as  well  as  places  of  commerce, 
not  fortified  bays  and  mouths  of 
rivers  ; 

As  she  declares  placed  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  which  in  point  of  fact 
are  not  so,  dr  which  in  their' very 
nature  cannot  be  so  pl.iced  ; 

France  is  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  the  'same  princi- 


ples which  England  adopts  in  hef 
maritime  code  to  the  British  is- 
lands, to  British  subjects,  to  tbeit* 
property  of  every  kind,  to  be  found 
m  the  territories,  states,  and  ports 
occupied  or  to  be  occupied  by  the 
French  arms,  to  the  ships  coming 
from  the  British  islands  or  colonies 
arriving  in  such  ports,  as  well  as 
those  which  shall  go  from  such 
ports  to  those  belonging  to  Great 
Britain;  ^ 

That  x^ile  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror and  king  declares  the  British 
islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
with  respect  to  English  subjects^ 
their  property,  and  the  ships  which 
come  from  the  British  islands  or 
possessions,  or  which  are  boutid  fot 
the  same,  in  doing  which  his  ma^ 
jesty  is  justified  by  the  laws  of  self- 
defence; 

That  his  Jhajesty  the  emperor 
and  king  in  doing  so  has  been 
prompt^  not  nierely  by  the  in- 
terest of  France,  but  that  he  has 
also  considered  it  as  his  duty  to 
protect  the  continent  from  the  nti- 
sery  with  which  it  is  threatened, 
since  the  acts  of  violence  exercised 
by  England  are  visibly  intended  to 
interrupt  the  communications  be^ 
tween  nations,  and  to  elevate  its 
industry  and  commerce  on  the  ruins 
of  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
the  continent,  whence  it  follows 
that  every  person  on  the  continent, 
who  carries  on  commerce  in  Eng- 
lish commodities,  siippotts  the  views 
of  England,*  and  must  be  consider- 
ed as  her  accomplice; 

That  as  a  great  nuftiber  of  the 
inhabftanfs  of  the  city  of  Ham- 
burgh are  in  th^  situation,  and  are 
notoriously  engaged  in  the  affairs 
of  England,  his  majesty  tlie  empe- 
ror and  kin][^  feels  himself  reluctant- 
ly comf)ell6d  to  take  po«;scsions 
of  that  city,  and  to  give  orders  for 
the  execution  of  the  measures  above 
(v2  '^)  itacc^ 
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stated  to  be  necessary,  of  which  the 
undersigned  is  audiorised  to  give 
notice  in  manner  as  follows  : — 

Art.  1.  All  English  goods  which 
are  found  in  the  city>  ports,  and 
territories  of  Hamhurgh,  to  whom- 
soever they  may  belong,  shall  be 
confiscated. 

2.  Every  Englishman,  or  Eng- 
lish subject,  in  the  city,  or  in  the 
ports  and  territory  abovemen- 
ttoned,  is  a  prisoner  ot  v/ar. 

3.  All  moveable  and  personal 
property  in  the  city  of  Hamburgh, 
its  pons  or  terra  or  ies,  belonging 
to  English n;en  or  English  subjects, 
is  conriscated. 

4.  No  ship  coming  from  Eng- 
land, or  bound  for  the  same,  shall 
be  admitted  into  the  above-men- 
tioned ports,  city,  or  territories. 

5.  Every  ship  whic!i  by  means 
of  false  declarations  shall  attempt 
to  sail  from  the  above-mentioned 

'      city,  ports,  and  terntoriei  to  Eng- 
land, shall  be  confiscated. 

6.  No  English  courier,  nor  IJng- 
lish  letter  bag,  s!iali  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  tlie  city,  porJ.s,  of 
territory  of  Hamburgh* 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  renew  to  the  senate  his  assurances 
of  high  consideration. 

(Signed)         Bouriej^ne. 


PROCLAMATION. 

His  cjcellency  tlie  mar*.hal  of 
the  empire,  Moitier,  with  respect 
to  the  account  which  has  been  ren^ 
dered  to  him,  Iiavinii  remiirked  inat 
the  distribution  hidicrto  |Tiadi  of 
the  possession  of  En^^lish  merchan- 
dize does  not  offer*  a  satisfactory 
result,  considering  that  the  mer- 
chants who  have  delivered  in  ac- 
cr;i!nts  may  have  acted  with  too 
much  precip'tation,  and  have  given 
such  declaration  wiUiout  iipplying 


to  them  all  the  attention  and  re- 
flection which  tliey  require ;  consi- 
dering besides,  that  the  multiplis<i 
occupations  of  the  commandant  of 
the  place  do  not  permit  hini  to 
perform  die  business  with  which  he 
was  charged,  in  keeping  the  regis- 
ter of  inspection,  enjbins  every  in- 
dividual having  in  his  possession 
mer<?handise  belonging  to  tlie  E"^" 
lisli,  or  produce  from  English  nia- 
nufacturcs,^  to  present  hinis^l** 
within  forty-eight  hours,dated  fTOtn 
Monday,  the  21th  of  November, 
1806,  to  the  inspector  of  review^ 
/^r  inierimy  oT  the  28th  division  o» 
the  grand  army,  where  they^  ^"^l^ * 
make  declaration  and  inscripti<>^  *^ 
a  register  opened  for  that  p^H'^?^. 
marked  by  the  general  in  chief  <^ 
the  stafF,  of  all  merchandise  ^^ 
their  possession,  belone^ingf  ^*  Z^' 
bove  stated,  to  the  English,  of  tlie 
produce  of  English  manufactures. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  ^^K^?[ 
4S  hours,  domiciliary  visits  '^*" 
made,  and  all  those  who  a^^-.Ji^u! 
trary  ta  the  present  order   ^^^ 
militarily  punished. 

, Every  merchant  or  trader  b^^*^^ 
already  made  a  declaration*    ^ 
present  himself  again,  and  rei^^^  ^ 
his  ii:scrrpticn  with  the  inspector 
reviews,    at    No.  GG,    Granii^S^^^' 
street. 
Hamburgli,  Nov.  23,  180(5- 


Proclamation   of   general     "^^^u 
dotte  to  tlie  inhabitants    ^^ 
country  of  Anspach. 
In  consequence  of  a  treat:yJ^°  J 

eluded  between  France  ancJ     ^^\ 


con* 


sla,  his  Prussian  majesty  h*^^    a^^ 
sented  to    cede  Anspach    *  ^^ 
king  of  Bnvaria,  and  the  c^^^^u 


tion  of  this  country,  confoi'^^f,/g 
to  the  said  treaty,  was  to  tak^  ^^p^ 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  ^^.X 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  were  t:^ 

po5^" 


^ssi 


on 
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possession  of  Hunover.  The  Prus- 
sians haTing  occupied  th^t  elec- 
tomte,  I  have  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  the  occupation  of  An- 
spach.  'Ilie  revenues  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  shall  be  put 
in  sequestration  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  troops  which  shall 
occupy  it,  during  the  time  whicli 
shall  be  judged  necessary. 

The  army,  the  command  of  which 
is  intrusted  to  me,  shall  observe 
strict  discipline ;  and  I  will  punish 
with  all  the  rigour  of  the  laws  every 
soldier  who  shall  desert,  or  who 
shall  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
inhabitants. 

On  my  part,  I  have  reason  to 
hope,  that  the  people  of  Anspach 
will  receive^  as  they  ought,  the 
troops  under  my  orders. 

Bernauotte. 
Head-quarters  at  Anspach, 
Feb.  24.. 


Letter  from  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  the  French,  king  of 
Italy,  to  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Bavaria. 

Paris,  Sept.  27. 
Sir,  my  brother. 
It  is  more  than  a  month  since 
Prussia  has  armed,  and  it  is  known 
to  all  the  world  that  she  arms 
against  France  and  against  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  We  have 
sought  for  the  motives  of  these  ar- 
maments without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover them.  The  letters  written  tons 
by  his  Prussian  majesty  are  amica- 
ble :  his  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
has  notified  to  our  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary, 
that  he  recognises  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  that  he  has  no 
objection  to  the  arrangements  made 
in  the  south  of  Germany. 

Are  the  armaments  of  Prussia 
the  result  of  a  coalition  wiih  Rus- 


sia, or  merelir  of  the  iutrigues  of 
t)  e  dilterent  parties  wliich  exist  at 
Berlin,  and  tne  irresolution  of  the 
cabinet  ?  Have  they  for  their  ob- 
ject to  force  Hesse,  Saxony,  and 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  to  contract 
obligations  which  the  two  latter 
powers  do  not  appear  to  wish  to 
form  ?  Does  Prussia  wish  to  com- 
pel us  ourselves  to  depart  from  the 
declaration  which  we  have  made, 
that  the  Hanseatic  towns  shall  not 
enter  into  any  paitictilar  confede- 
ration a  a  declaration  founded  upon 
the  commercial  interests  of  France, 
and  of  the  south  of  Germany,  and 
upon  what  has  been  made  knoun 
to  us  by  England,  that  any  change 
in  the  present  situation  of  the  Han- 
seatic towns  will  be  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  a  general  -pence. — We 
have  also  declared  that  the  princes 
of  the  Gemianic  empire,  who 
were  not  comprised  in  the  confe- 
deration of  the  Rhine,  ought  ;o  be 
at  liberty  to  consult  only  their  own 
interest  and  convenience,  that  they 
ought  to  he  regarded  as  perfectly 
free,  that  we  would  do  nothing  to 
draw  them  into  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  but  that  we  would 
not  suflFer  them  to  be  forced  to  dd 
any  act  which  would  he  contrary 
to  their  inclination,  their  policy,  or 
the  interests  of  their  people.  Ought 
this  just  declaration  to  have  so 
wounded  the  cabinet  of  Berlin, 
that  we  should  be  oblii^d  tc  retract 
it  ?  Amongst  all  these  motives 
which  is  tlie  true  one  we  cannot  di- 
vine, and  the  futui-e  only  cm  reveal 
the  secret  of  a  conduct  as  strange 
as  it  was  unexpected.  A  month 
has  elapsed  without  our  taking  no- 
tice or  it.  Our  inattention  has 
only  served  to  embolden  all  those 
fire-brands  who  wish  to  precipitate 
the  court  of  Berlin  into  a  most  in- 
considerate contest. 

At  length    the   armaments'  of 
(Q  3)  Prussia 
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Prussia  have  led  to  the  case  pro- 
vided for  by  oae  of  tlie  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  the  12th  of  July>  and 
vre  think  it  necessary  that  all  the 
soverei^s  who  compoi>ed  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhinet  should 
zrm  to  defend  its  interests,  to  ^ua- 
franty  and  maintain  the  inviolabi- 
lity of  its  territpiy.  In^ead  of 
i200,000  men,  which  France  is 
|>ound  to  furnish, .  she  will  furnish 
SOOyOOO;  and  we  have  just  given 
orders  that  the  troops  necessary  to 
^complete  that  number  shall  be 
transported  with  speed  to  the  Lower 
Rhine.  The  troops  of  your  majes- 
ty being  still  on  a  war  footing,  we 
invite  your  majesty  to  issue  orders 
that  they  may  be  put  in  a  state  to 
march  without  delay,  witli  all  their 
field  equipage,  in  ord^rthat  they 
Tnay  contribute  ^  to  •'the  defence  of 
the  common  cause,,  the  success  of 
which  we  dare  believe  will  corre- 
spond with  its  justice,  if  at  length, 
contrary  to  our  wishes,  and  even 
contrary  to  our  hopes,  Prussia 
should  copipel  us  to  repel  foi:ce 
by  force. 

We  pray  God,  my  brother,  that 
)]e^  may  have  you  in  his  holy  and 
worthy  keeping. 

Given  at  St.  Qoud,  the 
21st  of  Sept.  1806. 

Napoleov. 

Conformable  to  the  original, 
Theministerforforeign  affairs, 
C*  M.  Talleyjiamd, 
Prince  of  Benevento, 

Copy  of  the  first  note  addressed  to 
liis  excellency  general  Knobels- 
dorff,  by  his  eqtcellejicy  the  prince 
of  Benevento,  minister  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  dated  Sept.  11, 
1806. 

The  undersigned  minister  of  fo- 
^ign  relations  is  charged,  by  the 
j^zpr^ss  order  of  his  majesty  the 


en;kperor  and  king,  to  make  known 
to  his  excellency  M.  Knobelsdorff, 
that  new  advices  from  Berlin,  of  an 
early  date  m  September,  state,  that 
the  garrison  of  ihat  city  had  set  oat 
for  the  frontiers  ;  that  all  the  ar^ 
maments  appeared  to  have  redou- 
bjed  their  activity ;  and  that  they 
were  publicly  stated  at  Berlin  itself, 
as  being  directed  against  France. 

The  dispositions  of  the  court  of 
Berlin  have  so  much  the  more 
strongly  surprised  his  majesty,  as 
he  was  far  from  foreseeing  diem, 
after  we  mission  of  M.  de  Knobds- 
dorff,  and  the  letter  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Prussia,  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer. 

His  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king  has  ordered  some  reinforce- 
ments to  be  sent  to  his  army.  Pm- 
dence  commanded  him  to  take 
steps  against  a  project  of  aggres- 
sion, as  unexpected  as  it  would  be 
unjust.  But  it  could  only  be  in 
spite  *  of  himself  and  contrary  to 
his  dearest  wish,  that  he  should  see 
himself  forced  to  unite  the  forces 
of  his  empire  against  a  power  whom 
nature  herself  has  destined  to^ 
^he  friend  of  France,  since  she  had 
tied  together  the  two  states  by  a 
community  of  interests  before  they 
were  unhed  by  treaties.  He  pities 
the  inconsiderateness  of  those  agents 
^ho'have  procured  the  adopdoii, 
as  useful,  and  even  necessary,  ^ 
the  measires  taken  b^  the  court  of 
Berlin.  But  his  sentiments  for  hit 
.  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia  have 
been  neither  ichanged  nor  weaken* 
ed ;  per  will  be  so,  as  long  as  hi* 
majesty  shall  not  be  forced  to  tbiok 
that  the  Prussian  armaments  are 
not  the  result  of  a  system  of  ag- 
gression against  France;  andwb^ 
intrigue,  which  appears  to  ha^^ 
been  active  in  so  many  ways*  and 
under  so  many  forms,  in  order  5^ 
inspire  .into  the  cabinet  of  Str^ 
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prejodices  agiunst  its  best  and  most 
faitnful  all)r,  shall  have  ceased; 
when  it  sliall  no  longer  menace,  by 
preparations,  a  nation  which,  up 
to  this  hour,  it  has  not  appeared 
easy  to  intimidate  ;  his  majesty 
the  emperor  will  regard  that  mo-, 
ment  as  the  happiest  for  himself ; 
and  for  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Prussia.  He  will  be  the  first  to 
countermand  the  movements  of  the 
troops,  which  he  has  ordered  to  in- 
terrupt armaments  ruinous  to  his 
measures,  and  the  relations  between 
the  two  states  will  be  re-established 
in  all  their^ntimacy. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  a  satisfying 
tking  to  the  heart  of  his  majesty, 
not  to  have  given,  direttly  or  indi- 
rectly, room  for  the  misunderstand- 
ing which  appears  between  tlie  two 
states,  and  to  be  unable  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  results  of  this  sin- 
fiilar  and  strange  contest,  since  he 
as  not  ceased  constantly  to  make, 
by  the  means  of  his  envoy  extraor- 
dinary, and  by  the  undersigned, 
every  declaration  proper  ta  expose 
the  intrigues  which,  in  spite  or  his 
cares^have  prevailed  at  Berlin ;  but 
it  is  atthesame  time  a  great  subject 
of  reflection  for  his  imperial  majes- 
ty, and  of  grief,  that  while  thie  al- 
liance with  Prusaa  seemed  likely 
to  permit  him  to  diminish  the  num- 
.her  of  his  troops,  and  to  direct  all 
'i  his  forces  against  the  common  ene- 
my, who  is  also  thatof  the  continent, 
it  is  against  his  own  ally  that  he 
has  precautions  to  take. 

The  last  news  from  Berlin  dw 
minishing  greatly  the  hope  that  the 
emperor  had  founded  upon  the 
mission  of  M>  KnobelsdorfiF,  and 
upon  theletter  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  seeming  to  confirm 
tile  opinion  of  those  who  think 
that  the  armament  of  Prussia, 
without  any  foregoing  explanation, 
is  only  the  consequence  of  the  first 


development  of  "a  system  combin- 
ed with  the  enemies  of  France,  his 
majesty  sees  hfhiself  obliged  to 
give  to  his  preparations  a  general, 
public,  and  national  character.  He 
nas  always  been  willing  that  the  un- 
dersigned should  declare,  that  even 
after  the  publicity  of  the  extraordi- 
nary measures  to  which  his  majesty 
has  found  it  necessary  to  recur,  he 
is  not  less  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  armament  of  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin is  only  the  effect  of  a  misunder- 
standing, itself  produced  by  false 
reports,  and  to  replace  himself, 
when  that  armament  shall  have 
ceased, ,  in  the  same  system  of  good 
understanding,  of  alliance,  and  of 
amity,  which  united  the  two  states. 
The  undersigned,  &c. 
(Signed)  C.  M.  Talleyrand, 
Prince  of  Benevento. 

Copy  of  the  note  of  M.  de  Kno- 
belsdorfF,  to  the  minister  for  fo- 
reign aflFairs,  Sept.  12,  1806. 

The  undersipjned  feeling  how 
much  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  answer  immediately  the  note 
which  his  excellency  the  prince  of 
Benevento,  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs, has  done  him  liie  honour  of 
addressing  to  him  this  evening, feels 
himself  compelled  to  limit  himself 
to  the  representation  of  the  foUpw- 
ine  observations.  •  The  motives 
which  have  engaged  the  king,  my 
master,  to  make  armaments,  have 
been  the  effect  of  a  scheme  of  the 
enemies  of  France  and  Prussia  ; 
who,  jealous  of  the  intimacy  which 
exists  betweeiv  these  two*  powers, 
have  done  every  thing  in  tlieir 
power  to  alarm,  by  false  reports 
coming  at  once  from  every  quarter. 
But,  above  all,  what  proves  the 
spirit  of  this  measure  is,  that  his 
majesty  has  concerted  it  with  no 
person  whatsoever,  and  that  the 
(Q  4)  intelligence 
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intelligence  respecting  it  arrived 
sooner  at  Paris  than  at  Vienna,  6t. 
Petersburgh,  and  London.  But 
the  king,  my  master,  has  ordered 
to  be  made  to  the  envoy  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  o[  tlie  Frtnch 
and  king  of  Italy,  an  amicable 
communication  on  the  subject  of 
these  measures.  That  minister  had 
not  yet  returned  an  answer  npnn 
this  comnumicatlon.  Tlie  rekiion 
of  the  interening  cor  versat'ons  that 
his  imperial  majesty  has  deigned  to 
entertain  widi  the  undcrsigntd  and 
tlie  marquis  de  Lucchcsmi,  could 
not  yet  have  'arrived  at  Berhn. 
After  tliis  explanation,  the  under- 
signed can  only  testify  to  h^s  ejtcel- 
lency  his  most  ardent  wish,  that 
public  acts  may  }et  rest  suspended, 
till  the  return  of  the  courier  dis- 
patched to  Berlin. 
^     The  undei  signed  begs  his  excel- 

It  ncy,  &*:. 
(Signed)      Gen.  Knobelgdorfr 

Copy  of  the  second  note  to  M.  de 
KnobclsdorfF,  dated  Sept.  I^, 
1806. 

The  undersigned  has  laid  before 
his  majesty  the  eiapcror  and  king, 
the  note  diar  his  exct^Uency  M.  de 
Knobelsdorff  yesterday  did  him  the 
honour  tQ  address  to  him. 

His  majesty  has  found  tliercin, 
v.-iih  ph.isarc,  the  assurance  tliat 
Piubbia  had  not  enterea  iiito  any 
Cxjnccrl  hostile  to  FrarJcc  ;  tiia-  ihe 
arrnaniont  she  has  rnace,  "'ad  no 
oihor  cause  than  a  ni'sundprstand- 
ing  ;  that  the  departure  of  iiiQ  gar- 
rison of"  iicilin,  tliOMgli  it  happened 
since  the  letter  wriritn  by  liis  ma- 
jesty the  kir.g  of  Prussia,  vjught 
only  to  be  cinsi  .iercd  as  the  eiceca- 
tion  of  an  anterior  order ;  iKiid  that 
the  movements-  ir.a)  ked-out  for  ihe 
Prussia:*  troops  wc  aid  cccise  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  at  Berlin,  what  bis 


majesty  the  emperor  and  king  was 
pleased  to  sa)  to  M.  de  Knobels- 
donf  and  laicchesins  in  the  par- 
ticuiar  audiences  which  he  granted 
them. 

PTis  majesty  has  ordered  in  con- 
sequence, that  the  communications 
which  were  to  have  been  m;ide  to 
the  senate  on  Monday  next,  sh^ 
be  deferred  ;  and  that  no  trfops, 
bcsi:ie  those  which  are  actually  on 
tlieir  march  towards  the  Rhine, 
shall  be  put  in  motion,  until  his 
jnajesty  learns  the  determinations 
and  the  measures  tliat  the  court  of 
Bvjrlin  shall  have  taken,  iifter  the 
rcpoit  tliat  M.de  KnobclsdoriT  and 
Lucchesini  have  made  ;  and  if  these 
determinations  are  ^ich  that  the 
Frc/nch  army  in  Germany  sliall  be 
no  longer  menaced,  asd  tliat  all 
things  shall  be  replaced  between 
France. and  Prussia  on  the  same 
footing  as  they  were  a  month  ago, 
his  n);'.jesty  will  immediately  oriier 
th^  retrograde  march  of  the  troops 
who  are  actually  advancing  to  th6 
Rliine. 

liis  majesty  expects  that  tlu's 
singular  misunderstanding  will  be 
cleared  up.  He  expects  to  be  cn- 
a!)!ed,  without  any  rr^ixture  of  im- 
cei  tainty  or  doubt,  to  restore  him- 
self to  those  st;jiiimcnts  of  which 
he  "^as  given  so  many  proofs  to  the 
court  of  Berlin,  and  which  have 
always  been  thoae  of  a  faidiful 
allv. 

The  undersigned  prays  M.  de 
Kn« 'jelsdoriF  to  receive  the  assur- 
ances of  his  high  consideration. 

(Signed)     C.  M.  Tali. ^yr and. 
Prince  of  Benevento. 


Copy  of  the  third  note  addressed 
by  the  minister  of  foreign  aHairs 
to  M.  de  Knobelsdorff. 

"Plic  undersigned  minister  of  fo- 
reign   relatious   has  expressed  to 

his 
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liis  excellency  M»  KnobelsdorfF,  in 
the  note  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  write  to  him  on  the  1  .'ith  of  iJept. 
the    confiding     d!six)s\tions     with 
•which  his  nrwjcsty  the  emperor  re- 
ceived the  assurances  piven  by  M. 
KnobelsdoriF,    that    the    military 
movements  of  the  court  ot  Berlin 
were  not   the  result  (^f  iuiy  hostile 
concert  against  France,  hut  simply 
the  efiect  of  a  misur.dcii:tandini(; 
and  that   they    would    cease    me 
moment  when  the  first  commimica- 
tion  of  his  excellency  should  have 
arrived  at  Berlin. 

Nevertheless,  the  news  received 
every  day  l^ar  so  much  all  the 
character  of  an  imminent  war,  that 
his  imperial  majesty  must  feel  some 
regret  a»  the  enj^gemeut  he  made, 
not  yet  to  call  out  his  reserve,  and 
to  defer  the  c(3nstitutional  notifica- 
tion, after  which  all  the  forces  of 
the  nation  would  be  placed  at  his 
disposal.  He  will  fulfil  that  en- 
ga^;;ement :  but  he  shall  think  it 
contrary  to  pru  Jence  and  to  the  ip- 
terest  of  his  people,  not  to  ordn*, 
in  the  interim,  all  die  m'easurcs, 
and  all  the  movements  of  the  troops, 
which  can  take  place  without  pre- 
vious notification. 

His  majesty,  has,  at  the  same 
time,  charged  .he  undersigned  to 
express  arraiu  to  M.  Knobelsderff, 
that  he  cannot  yet  explain  to  him- 
self, by  what  forgetful ness  of  her 
interests,  Prussia  should  be  willing 
to  renounce  her  ties  of  amity  with 
France.  War  between  the  two 
countries  appears  to  him  a  real  po- 
litical monstrosity  j  and  from  .the 
moment  that  the  cabinet  of  Berlin 
shall  return  to  her  pacilic  disposi- 
tions, and  shall  cease  to  menace 
the  a-mies  of  Germany,  his  majes- 
ty engages  to  countermand  all  the 
measures  which  j  rudeace  com- 
manded him  to  take.  He  will  seize 
with  pleasure,  as  he  does  not  cease 


to  do  in  all  circumstances,  the  occa- 
sion of  testifying  to  his  m.jjesty  the 
king  of  Prussia  the  pi  ice  h  -  :irt  aches 
to  his  friendship ;  to  -Ah  union  found- 
ed on  a  wise  policy,  and  on  recipro- 
cal interests  ;  and  to  prove  to  him 
that  his  sei.tinionts  arc  always  the 
same,  and  that  no  provocation  has 
been  able  to  alter  them. 

The  undersigned  is  happy  in  be- 
ing able  to  q;ive  to  his  e::cellency 
M.  de  KnohcKdorfF  so  formal  an 
assurance  o{  the  dispositions  of  his 
majesty,  whicli  are  so  foreign  to  all 
ijea  of  war  with  Prussia,  that  he 
has  already  committed  a  very  grave 
military  fault,  in  retarding  his  mi- 
litary preparations  for  one  month, 
and  in  consenting  to  let  fifteen  days 
more  pass  over  without  calling  out 
his  reserves  and  his  national  guards. 

This  confidence,  which  his  ma-  ' 
jesty   loves   to    preserve,     proves 
what  a  value  he  sets  upon  what  was 
stated  to  him  by  M.  Knobelsdorff, 
that   Prussia  had  entered  into  no» 
concert  with  the  enemies  of  France, 
and  that  the  assurances  that  he  had 
received,  in  putting  a  term  to  the 
mi*;understanding  \Vhich  has    just 
arisen,   would  cause  the  cessation 
of  iliose  armaments  which  were  the 
consequences  of  it. 
(Signed) 
C.  M.  Talleyrand,  See. 
Paris,  18th  Sept.  1806. 


Second  note  of  M.  Knobclsdorff  to 
the  minister  for  foieign  affairs. 

The  undersigned  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia 
received  yesterday  the  note  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  his  excellency 
the  prince  of  Benevento,  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  If,  in  this  com- 
mmiication,  the  undersigned  has 
found  again,  with  extreme  satisfac- 
tion, 
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tion,  the  assurance  formerly  given, 
in  the  note  of  tlie  ISth  of  Septem- 
ber, that  his  majesty  the  emperor 
and  kin^  would  fulfil  the  engage- 
ment  which  he  had  made  to  wait 
the  result  of  th*  explanations  ^iven 
to  M.  de  Lucchesini  and  to  the 
general  Knobelsdorff,  before  taking 
any  measures  respecting  the  consti- 
tutional notification,  which  would 
put  all  the  forces  of  the  French  na- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  government, . 
he  has  learned  with  infinite  pain  that 
his  majesty  should  have  had  any 
regret  at  that  engagement  ;  and 
that,  in  fulfilling  it,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  order  all  the  measures 
and  all  the  movements  of  troops, 
which  can  be  taken  without  previous 
notification. 

The  undersigned  hastens  to  re* 
iterate  to  his  excellency  M.  the 
prince  of  Bencvento,  the  assurance 
that  his  majesty  tlie  king  of  Prus- 
sia, far  from  ever  having  had  an 
idea  of  renouncing  his  relations  of 
amity  with  France,  participates  in 
that  respect  all  the  sentiments  of 
his  imperiitl  and  royal  majesty,  ex- 
pres?;ea  in  the  communication  to 
which  rhirnote  is  an  answer ;  that, 
far  fr6m  having  entered  into  a  con- 
cert with  the  enemies  of  France, 
his  Prussian  majesty  has  always 
sought  to  calm  all  resentments  for 
faciliiating  the  re-establish meut  of 
a  general  peace ;  in  fine,  that  far 
from  menacing  the  French  armies 
in  Germany  %y  Jiis  'armaments, 
these  only  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advice  received  at 
Berlin,  and  which  was  so  alarming, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  neglect 
the  measures  of  precaution  de- 
manded by  prudence  for  the  well 
fere  of  the  state. 

The  undersigned  is  pleased,  m 
renewing  to  his  exc<Hiency  the 
prince  of  Benevento  the  assunmce, 
that  in  taking  these  measures  his 


majesty  the  king  of  Prussia  hits  not 
renounced,  for  a  single  iniianti  ^5 
assurance  of  seeing  the  clouds  df- 
^spersed  that  have  been  raised  be* 
tween  hin^  and  France;  and  ge- 
neral Knobelsdoyff  is  persuadedi 
that  such  vn]l  be  the  resuH  of  tb< 
explanations  that  hare  taken  place. 
In  begging  M.  the  prince  of  ^' 
neventQ  to  make  known  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  and  king  thu 
answer  to  his  communication,'  the 
undersigned  has  the  honour  to  i** 
new  to  his  excellency  tlie  assurancci 

of  his  hieh  consideration. 
(Signed)    Gbn-  Knobelsdoet'F. 

Paris,  Sept.  S9,  1806. 

♦ 

Second  report  addressed  to  lu» 
majesty  the  emperor  and  Idngf 
by  the  minister  of  foreign  teof 
tions,  Oct.  6, 1806. 

Sire,— When,  in  the  report  thai 
^  few  days  back  I  had  the  hoopur 
to  address  your  majesty,  I  establisli' 
ed,  tlr<it  if  Pnissia  had  any  perso* 
nal  reasons  which  led  her  to  make 
war,  it  could  only  be  fi-om  a  desilt 
to  enslave  Saxony,  and  the  Han- 
seatic  towns,  I  was  far  from  ^ 
ceiving,  that  she  would  ever  dart 
avow  such  a  motive.  It  is,  never' 
theless,  an  avowal  which  Ae  has 
not  feared  to  nrake  and  express  in 
a  note  that  M.  de  Knobelsdorff  has 
sent  me  from  Metz,  and  which  1 
have  the  honour  to  address  to  yoiir 
majesty.  Of  th^  three  demands 
which  that  note  contains,  the  first 
and  the  third  are  only  made  to 
disgoise,  if  it  be  possible,  that  no 
real  impoitaUce  may  be  attached  to 
the  second. 

Prussia,'  after  having  seen  with 
a  tranquil  eye  the  French  armies  in 
Germany  during  a  year,  could  not 
be  ^alarmed  at  uietr  presence  when 
their  numbers  were  dhninished^ 
when  tbty  were  dispersed  in  small 

bodies 
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IxNlies  in   distant  cuitonments, —  wounds  and  to  asmre  tbe  tnnqi 

when,  above  sU,  your  niHJesty  had  lity,  to  provoke  a.  faithful  allf, 

solemnly     annouiKcd  -  that    th^y  put  Iiim  under    the  cruel  nei 

^ouM  return  to  Fnutce  as  soon  as  liCy  of  repelUng  force  byforcct : 

the  afiair  of  Cattaro,  the  cause  of  once  more  to  snatch  his  uniiy  ft 

the  prdxMigatinn  of  jheir  sray  m  the  repose  which  he  aspires  torn 

Gennany,  should  be  settled  by  aa  it  enjoy,  after  so  many  fatigues  i 

jtereement  with  Austria,  and  that  triumphs.    . 
a&eady  tbe  order  for  their  return        I  say  it  with  ^'ef,  I   lose 

was  given.  hope   of  the    ability    to    prese 

Prussia,  who  speaks  of  a  ncgo-  pe^ice,  from  the  moment  it  is  m 

tiation  to  iii   all  the  interests  in  to    depend    upon    conditions  1 

question,  knows  well  that  there  is  equity  Rndhonourcquallyoppos 

no  point  of  interest  whatever   in  proposed  as  they  aie,  in  a  tc 

question  between    the  two  states  ;  and  in  forms  tliaithc  French  pet 

that  the  amicnble  discussion  which  endured  in  no  time,  and  from 

should  definitively  fix  the    fate  of  power,  and  which  it  can  less  i 

the  abbeys  of  Essen  and  Werden  ever  endure  under  your  majet 

has  not  been  deferred  by  any  delay  reign. 

ofthe  French  cabinet-  The  i-renck  (Signed)    C.  M.Taui,ev»ani>, 

troops  have  evacuated  those  tern-  Mayence,  Oct.  6,  1806. 
tones    which    the    grand  duke  oi 

£erg  had  caused  to  be  occupied,  in  ~~  ~ 

the    perfect   persuasion   that    nu-  note.  , 

nerous  documents  liad  given  him.         The    undersigned    minister 

that  they  made  part  of  the  dnchy  of  his  Prussian  majest]-,  by  the  s: 

Cleres,  and    that  they  were  com-  courier  who  brought  the  lettei 

prehended  in  the  cession  of   that  his  imperial  majesty,  which  he 

<luchy.  had  tlu:  honour  to  transmit  to- 

Thu>  the  demands  of  Prussia,  to  his  eicellencythe  prince  of  Bi 

ou  these  different  points,  and  others  vento,  has  received  orders  to  m 

of  the  same  nature,  and  the   pre-  the   following    communication 

tended  f^rievances  which  she  seems  Their  object  is  to  have  the>relat 

to  indicate,  do  not  offer  the  real  of  the  two  courts  no  longer  in 

mind  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin.     It  pense.     Each  of  them  is  so  < 

does  not  reveal  it.     It  lets  its  secret  nencly  interested  in  remaining 

escape  only,  when  it  demands  that  longer  in  douht  upon  the  senlim 

nofuTthtr  obttaelt  whalevtr  jbull  te  of  the  other,  that  the  king  Aai 

made,  en  tbe  fart  cf  frunee,  lo  the  himself  that  hismaj'esty  the  emp 

Jermation    of  tie    nartbtm    Iteguf,  will    applaud  his    frankness. 

fubici  fball  embra-e,  tuilbeut  any  tx-  PrusH.m  majesty  h»s  exprejscc 

eepiioa,   all  the  states  not  named  the    letter    mentioned    above, 

ialbtfiiwdamtuUiasioflbeeen/ederm-  entire   thoughts,    and    the    w 

t'.on  if  tbe  Rhine.  view  of  the   subject  of  comp!; 

Thus,  to  satisfy  the  most  unjust  which,  from  a  faithful  and  he 

ambition,  Prussia  conssnts  to  break  ally,  h.ive   made   him    becon 

the  borids  that  unitedher  to  France,  ceighbour  alarmed  for  his  exists 

to  call  down  new  calamities  upon  and  n.'c^'''!v'inly  aroused  lor  tbe 

the  continent,  of  whidt  your  ma-  fence  of  his  dearest  interests, 

jesty  would  wish  to  cicatrize  th«  perusal  oi.  it  will-recall  to  his 
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^ty  t^ie   emperor  and  kin^  what 
Prussia    was    for  a  long    time  to 
France,  Will  not  die  remembrance 
rf  the  pa5t  be  for  her  the  pledge  of 
the    ftiture  ?      And    what    jtidge 
»rould  be  blind  enough  to  believe 
that  the  king  could  have  been  for 
nine  years  towards  France  so  con- 
sistent, and  perhaps  so  partial,  in 
order  to  place  himself  voluntarily 
with  her  in  a  different  relation— he 
who  more  tlian  once, might  perhaps 
have  ruined  her,  and  who  knovrs 
now  only  too  well  the '  progress  of 
her  power  ? 

But  if  France  has  in  her  recollec- 
tions, and  In  the  nature  of  things, 
the  pledge  of  the  sentiments  of 
Prussia,  it  is  not  so  with  this  last 
power :  her  recollections  are  made 
to  alarm  her:  she  has  been  careless, 
neutral,  friendly,  and  even  in 
alliance.  The  destruction  that  sur- 
rounds her,  the  gigantic  increase 
of  a  power  essentially  militiiry  and 
conquering,  which  has  injured  her 
succc:sively  in* her  greatest  interests, 
and  menaces  her  in  tliern  all,  leaves 
her  now  without  a  guaranty.  This 
state  of  things  cannot  last*  The 
king  sees-  almost  nothing  round 
him  but  French  troops,  or  vassals 
of  France,  ready  to  march  with 
her.  •  AU .  the  declarations  of  his 
imperial  majesty  announce,,  that 
this  attitude  will  not  change.  Far 
from  that,  new  trot>ps  issue  from 
the  interior  of  France.  Already 
the  journals  of  his  capital  indulge 
themselves  in  a  language  against 
Prnsbi;',  of  which  a  sovereign,  such 
as  the  king,  can  despise  the  infamy, 
but  which  docs  not  conceal  the  in- 
tentions and  tlie  error  of  the  govern- 
ment that  suffers  it.  The  danger 
grows  every  day.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  heard  at  once,  or  be  beard 
no  more. 

Two  powers  who  esteem  each 
other,  and  who  fear  each  other  no 


more  than  they  arc  able  without 
ceasing  to  esteem  themselves,  have 
no    need   to  go  about  to   explain 
themselves.     France   will   not    be 
less  strong   for   being   just,    and 
Prussia  has  no  other  ambition  than 
her  independence,  and  the  security 
of  her  allies.  In  the  actual  posttioa 
of  afFuirs,  both  dhe  and  the  other 
would  risk  every  thing  in  protract- 
ing this  uncertainty.     The  under- 
signed has  received  orders  in  cori- 
sequence,  to  declare  th.at  the  king 
expects  with  jusiice  fxom  his  impe- 
rial majesty, 

1.  That  the  whok  of  the  French 
troops,  which  are  called  by  no  fair 
pretence  into  Germany,  should 
immediately  repass  the  Rhine  with- 
out exception,  beginning  their- 
march  on  the  very  day  Uiat  the 
king  expects  tlie  answer  of  the 
emperor,  and  continue  it  without  . 
halting;  for  this  immediate  and 
complete  retreat  is  the  only  pledge 
of  security  that  the  king  can  receive 
at  the  point  to  which  afiairs  have 
been  brought* 

2.  That  no  obstacle  shall  be 
raised  on  the  part  of  France  to  the 
ibrmation  of  the  league  of  tbt 
north,  which  sha^l  include,  ^-ithout 
any  exception,  all  the  states  not 
named  in  the  fundamental  act  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

3.  That  a  negotiation  shall  be 
immediately  opened,  to  decide  in 
a  permanent  manner  on  all  the 
points  m  dispute,  tod  that  for 
Prussia  its  preliminary  basis  shall 
be  the  separation  of  Wesel  from 
the  French  empire,  and  the  re*-oc* 
cupation  of  the  three  Abbeys  by  the 
Prussian  troops. 

The  instant  that  his  majesty  is 
assured  that  this  basis  is  accepted, 
he  will  resume  that  attitude  which 
he  has  quitted  with  regret,  and 
will  become  to  France  that  frank 
and  peaceable  neighbour,  who  for 

so 
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SO  many  years  has  seen,  widiout 
jeklousy,  the  glory  of  a  brave  pco- 
pie,  for  whose  prosperity  l)e  has 
been  anxious.  But  the  latest  yn- 
tclllgence  of  the  march  of  the 
French  troops  cbnipcis  his  niajcsiy 
to  ascertain  imnietriiitvlv  what  he  is 
to  do.  Tlie  iindersi'.-'.iv  J  is  charired 
to  insist  on  an  imr.'  J iate  answer, 
.  -which  at  all  events  nm^t  reach  his 
majesty's  head-quarters  by  the  8th 
of  October ;  lils  majesty  still  , 
hoping  that  it  will  arrive  there  time  * 
enough,  that  the  unexpected  and 
rapid  progress  of  events,  and  the 
presence  of  the  troops ,  should  not 
put  either  party  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  his  safe- 
ty. 

The  undersigned  is  particularly 
instructed  to  declare,  in  the  mobt 
solemn  manner,  that  peace  is  the 
most  sincere  wish  of  his  majesty  ; 
and  that  he  only  requires  tbat  winch 
can  contribute  to  mal  e  it  perma- 
nent. The  causes  oi  hi.  appre- 
hensions, the  claims  whica  he  nad 
for  another  connection,  from 
France,  are'  unfolded  in  the  letter 
of  his  majesty  to  the  emperor,  and 
are  calculated  to  obtain  from  thAt 
monarch  the  last  permanent  pledge 
of  a  new  order  of  things. 

The  undersigned  embraces  this 
opportunity  to  renew  to  the  prince 
of  Bencvento  the  assurances  of  his 
high  consideration. 

'   (Signed)       Knobelsborfp. 

Paris,  Oct.  1,1806. 


The  emperor  Napoleon's  appeal  to 
the  Saxons. 

Saxons  !  the  Prussians  have 
overrun  your  territory.  I  enter  it 
as  your  deliverer.  They  have 
forcibly  broken  tlie  connections 
which  united  your  troops,  and  have 
joined  them  to  their  own  army. 


You  are  called  upon  to  ^ed  your 
blood  for  an  interest  to  which  yott 
arc  not  only  strangers,  but  which 
is  even  in  opposition  to  your  in- 
tere.stis. 

My  army  was  upoa  the  point  of 
evacuating  Germany  when  your 
territory  was  violated  :  it  sJiall  re- 
turn to  France  as  soon  as  Prussia 
has  acknowKriged  your  independ- 
ence, and  renounced  the  execution 
of  the  plan  wliich  she  had  formed 
against  you. 

Saxons !  your  prince  had,  till  that 
moment,  refused  to  enter  into  aa* 
alliance  so  opposite  to  his  duties  ; 
if  he  has  since  consented  to  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  him,  it 
has  only  been  m  consequence  of  be- 
ing compelled  to  it  by  the  Irruption 
ot  the  Prussians. 

I  was  deaf  to  the  iJlc  provoca- 
tion which  the  Prussians  offered 
against  my  people.  I  was  deaf  to 
them  so  long  as  tlieir  armaments 
were  confined  to  the  Prussian  states, 
and  my  minister  did  not  quit  Ber- 
lin till  your  territory  had  been 
violated. 

Saxons,  your  destiny  is  in  your 
own  hands !  Will  you  rcmam  un- 
determined between  those  who 
would  bring  you  under  the  yoke, 
and  these  who  would  defend  you  ? 
My  victories  shall  secure  the  exist- 
ence and  tlie  independence  of  your 
prince,  and  youf  nation.  The  con- 
quests of  the  Prussians  will  only 
rivet  your  chains.  But  what  do  I 
say  I — Have  they  hot  already  tried 
every  experiment  ? — Have  they  not, 
for  a  long  time  past,  used  every 
efForr  to  compel  youi  prince  to 
acknowledge  a  sovereignty,  which 
once  directly  imposed  upon  you, 
would  erase  you  from  tlie  list  of 
nations  ? 

Your  independence,  yonr  con- 
stitution, your  liberty,  would  ^hen 
only  exist  in  die  pages  of  memory  ; 

and 
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and  the  shiides  of  your  forefathers, 
those  valiant  ^'^axons,  '«'ould  disdain 
you  for  sttfienng  yourselves  to  be 
reduced  ^o  slavery  without  resist- 
ance— a  slayery  prepared  for  you 
so  lonjj  beforehand — ^and  thus  be- 
coming witnesses  of  the  degrada- 
tion otyour  country  into  a  Prussian 
province. 

Given  at  our  heaS-quarters  at 
EbersdorfF,  Oct.  11,  1806. 

Napoleon. 


PaOCLAMATI01«b 

Francis  II.  &c.  flfcc. 

1    have    pven    peace   to    my 
good  and  faithful  people.     My  re- 
solutions have  united  with  their 
wishes.    I  renounced  all  hopes  of  a 
change  in  the  fortune  of  war,  to  ba- 
nish with  promptitude  all  thedangers 
and  sufferings  to  which  my  ffourrsh- 
ing  country,  and  even  the  heart  of 
the  monarchy,  my  capital  and  resi- 
dence, were  exposed.     The  sacri- 
fices were  great,  and  were  with  dif- 
ficulty wrung  from  my  heart :  but 
they  could  not  stand  in  competi- 
tion with  the  welfare,  the  domestic 
and  civil  welfare,  of  millions.     For 
these  I  made  the  sacrifice  ;    and  I 
expect  my  indemnification  in  the 
blessings  which  are  promised  to 
my  people  by  the  return  of  peace. 
I  know  no  other  happiness  ^han 
tloat  of  my  people ;  and  no  glory 
superior  to  that  of  the  father  of 
these  people,  who  in  loyalty,  un- 
shaken fideFity,  and  disinterested 
love  to  their  sovereign  and  their 
country,  give  place  to  no  nation  in 
Europe.   The  fame  of  their  nation- 
al  character  has  exacted  an  unwil- 
ling  tribute  of  esteem   even  from 
the  enemy  i  but  in  my  heart  they 


have  fixed  a  monument  which  time 
itself  will-  not  be  able  to  destroy. 
Under  these  emotions  I  return^ 
to  my  residence,   iiv  the  circle  of 
my  lo)"al  and  estimable  citizens  and 
inliabitantsj  and  to  the  resumption 
of  the  dh-ectfon  of  my  affairs.  The 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  war  are 
deep :  several  years  may  be  neces- 
sary to  heal  them,  and  to  oblite- 
rate the  impressions  inflicted  by  the 
sufferings  of  this  unfortunate  pe- 
riod.    The  administration  of  thft 
state  has  greater,  and  duties  more 
difficult  than  ever  to  fulfil ;   and 
they  will  fulfil  them:   but  they 
have  at  the  same  time  stronger 
claims  than  ever  upon  the  co-opc- 
ratiorr  of  all  classes,  for  the  laaua- 
ble  purpose  of  restoring  the  vjgour 
of  the  interior,  by  disseminating  the 
true  culture  of  the  mind,  ana  ani- 
matingthenational  industry  in  all  its 
branches,  through  the  restoration 
and  increaseoftSe national  credit; 
and  by  these  means  to  establish  the 
monarch  y  upon  that  basis  which  the 
variable  fate  of  the  states  of  Europe 
has  rendered    necessary.      Every 
moment  of  my  life  will  be  dh-ected 
to  this  object,  and  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  welfare  of  the 
noble  and"  good  people  who  are 
dear  to  me  as  the  children  of  my 
affection.     United  by  the  mutual 
obligations    of    reciprocal    confi-^ 
dence,  and  the  cordial  love  of  my 
subjectJ,^  I  shall  only  believe  I  have 
done  enough    £ot  Austria,  as  a 
prince  and  a  father,  when  its  pro- 
sperity is  again  secured  ;  when  the 
sufferings  of  the  citizens  are  for- 
gotten, and  nothing  remains  aKvc 
but  the  reraerrtbrance  of  my  ^sacri- 
fices,  your  fidelity,  and  yonr  exalt*, 
ed  and  unsliaken  patriotism. 

Vienna,  Francis- 

Feb.  U  1B0& 

Abdication 
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Abdication  of 'the  office  of  emperor  tors,  princes,  axtd  other  stales 

of  Germany,  hy  Fnuicu,  empe-  the  Gernunic  empire,  and  to  ^ 

ror  of  Au&tfia.  form  the  duties  which  were  i 

■  posed  upon  ua.    We  declare,  th( 

We  Francis  Second,  Stc.  ^^^^  by   these   presents,  ihat  ■ 

Since    the  pence   of  Presbiirgh,  considering  as   dissolved  the  ' 

all  our  utteAcion  »nd  all  nur  care  which  luve  liitherto  attached  u! 

have  been  employed  to  fulfil  with  the  statt's  of  the  Germanic  empi 

scnipuluus  fidelity  all  the  engage-  that  we,  cpn:>ideriiig  as  eitingui 

men^  contracted  by  that  treaty,  to  ed  by   the    confederation  of 

preserve  to  our  subjects  the  happi-  states  uf  the  RJiine,  the  charge 

nets  of  peace,  to  consolidate  every  chief  of  the  empire  ;    and  that ' 

where  the  amicable  relations  happi>  considering  ourselves  thus  acqi 

ly  re-esubli»lied, waiting  todiscover  ted  of  all  our  duties  towards 

whether  the  changes  caused  by  the  Germanic  empire,  do  resign 

peaca  would  permit  us  to  perform  imperial  crown,  and  the  impel 

bur  important  duties,  as  chief  of  government  (    we  absolve,  at 

the  Germanic  empire,  conformably  same  time,  the  electors,,  [Him 

to  the  capitulation  of  election.  and  states,  andall  that  belong  to 

The     consequences,     however,  empire,  particularly  the  mcmb 

vdiich  ensued  from  some  articles  of  the  supreme  tribunal,  and 

of  the  ueaty  of  Presburgh,  imme*  other   magistrates  of  the  emp 

diaiely  after  its  publication*  and  from  thuse  duties  by  which  tl 

which  still  exibt,  and  those  events  vrere  united  to  us  as  tbclcgal  d 

generally  known,  which  have  since  of  the  em]Hre,  according  to 

taken  place  in  the  Germanic  em-  conadtution. 

pire,  have  convinced  us  that  it  will  We  absolve  all  our  German  p 

be  impossible,  under  these  circum-  vinces  aud  states  of  the  em[ 

stances,  to  continue  tli6  obligations  from  their    reciprocal    duties 

contracted  by  the  capitulation  of  wards  ilie  Gcnnanic  empire ;  s 

election;  and  even,  if,  in  reflecling  we  desire,  in  incorporating  th 

OH  these  political  relations,  it  ivere  with  our  AvisCiian  states,  as  cm 

possible  to  imagine  a  change  of  af-  ror  of  Austria,  and  in  prcscrv 

fairs,  the  convention  of  the  12th  of  them  in  those  amicable  ralatii 

July,  signed  at  Paris,  and  rati^si  subsisting   with  tlie  neighbour 

by  the  contracting  parties,  relative  powers  and  slates,  that  they  sho 

to  an  entire  separation  of  several  attaip  that  height  of  prosperity  i 

considerable  states  of  the  empire,  happiness, which  is  the  end.  of 

and  their  peculiar  consideration,  our  desires,  and  the  object  of  i 

has  entirely  destroyed  every  such  deafest  wishes. 

hope.  Done  at  our  residence  under  I 

Beingchusconvincedoftheimpos-  imperial  seaL 

nbility  of  being  any  longer  enabled  Vienna,  Aug.  6,              f  r axc 

to  fulfil  the  duties  of  our  imperial  180S. 

functions,  we  owe  it  to  our  princi-     — — 

pies  and  to  our  duty,  to  renounce  aduress, 

a  crown  which  was  only  valuable  We  Francis  Second,  Sec. 

in  our  eyos,  whilst  we  were  able  to  In  abdicating  the  imperial 

«pjoy  the  confidence  of  the  elec-  Tcrmjietit  of  the  empire,  we,  c 

siJct 
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sidering  It  as  tlie  last  effort  of  our 
care,  and  as  an  abrjjiute  duty,  do 
express  thus  publicly  a  desire 
equally  reasonable  and  jwst,  that 
the  persons  who  haVe  hitherto  been 
employed  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  in  diplomatic  and  other 
affairs,  for  the  ^ood  of  tlie  wh«">ie 
empire,  and  for  the  service  of  the 
chief  of  the  empire,  should  be  suit- 
ably provided  for. 

The  care  wliich  all  the  s;:ates  of 
tlie  empire  to(»k  of  those  persons 
who  lost  their  places  by  the  alTair 
of  the  indemnity  in  180'3,  induces 
us  to  hope  that  .he  same  s;.nti- 
mcnts  q\  justice  will  be  extended  to 
those  individuals  who  have  hither- 
to been  employed  in  the  general 
service,  who  have  been  chosen  in  all 
parts  of  the  Gei  manic  empire,  and 
many  of  whom  have  quitted  4>ther 
profitable  places,  looking  forward 
to  an  honourable  subsistence  for 
life,  and  which  bhpuld  ni}t  be  want- 
ing to  them  on  account  of  their  fi- 
delity, and  the  integrity  and  capa- 
city with  which  they  have  executed 
tliefr  functions. 

We  have  therefore  taken  the  re- 
solution of  preserving  to  those  of 
our  imperial  ^jrviiits,  who  have 
hitherto  drawn  their  s.d.iiie^  from 
•  our  cliamber,  tiie  same  apj^'^Mit- 
ments,  reserving  to  wiirs«.j.o.^  to 
place  them  in  en  i  ]«)wn»  :.  *'  TJ}e 
serviceof  ourheri'j-:.ir>  .sj  ;.  ,.-...1 
we  hope,  with  so  much  ih  i'i..r«* 
confidence,  that  the  cioci-Ms,  f  'i;..  s, 
and  states  w^ill  prr^vido  K-r  in.-  hr  ,,0- 
rial  chamber  oi)  u i^t i  ce  o  t  i h e  cm  i  > ire, 
and  the  chancelhrij  ot  tlie  cham- 
ber of  justice,  by  chari^ing  them- 
lelves  volrntarily  with  ihisexpense, 
as  it  vAW  be  rriiling  in  amount,  and 
will  diminish  every  year. 

As  to  the  chancelierie  of  the 
Aulic  council  of  the  empire,  the 
iixads  destined  for  its  support  will 


be.  employed  to  .provide  for  the 
wnnts  of  those  individuals  who 
have  hitherto  drawn  from  thence 
their  ^ali:  les  :  this  will  serve  them 
until  other  meaaures  may  be  taken. 
Done  at  our  capital  and  rca- 
dence  of  Vienna,  under  our  impe- 
rial sealy  the  6th  of  August,  1S06. 

Francis. 


RUSSIAN   STATE   PAPER. 

The  undersigned,  plenipoten- 
tiary of  his  ir.:ijesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  KussiaS)  hastens  to  inf«>nD 
the  marquis  de  CirccUo,  that  the 
Russian  troops  came  into  Naples 
merely  with  a  view  of  landing  and 
making  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
the  Austriim  army  employed  iyi  the 
north  of  Italy ;  and  this  being  no 
longer  an  objectf  since  Austria  has 
agreed  to  an  ar mi  slice  with  France* 
and  which  probably  will  lead  to  a 
peac^  between  these  powers,  the 
Russian  troops  will  evacuate  the 
tenitory  of  his  Sicilian  majesty. 
The  English  troops  also»  which 
were  intended  to  co-operate  with 
tlieni,  will  return  again  to  Malta. 

The  frequent  representations 
which  the  undersigned  has  made 
to-  the  minister  of  his  Sicilian  nub- 
jesty,  in  order  to  restore  tliis  c(»uii- 
try  to  its  neuirality,  will  oj^nte  as 
a  cui'iin  proof  that  the  declaration 
wi'.ich  he  has  now  tlie  honour  to 
iransnir,  will  be  received  with  sa- 
ti>tatii(>n.  The  undersigiT^d  avails 
himself  of  this  opportunity 'to  re- 
new his  fjrmer  assurances,  that  his 
illustrious  sovereign  would  have  at 
ail  times  respected  the  neutrality  a 
these  lcin^<;doms,  if  the  French  go- 
vemment  hdd  not  exhibited  a  con- 
trary example. 

But  as  his  imperial  majertf 
now  restores  the  kingdodi  of  Na- 
ples to  its  former  neutrality>  it  .b 

his 
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his  siiKere  wish  that  the  cabinet  of  Declaration  ia  council  of  his  n 

the  Tbuilkries  may  imitate  his  ex-  jesty  the  king  of  PriKsLa  to  t 

amplet  by  which  the  country  will  assembled  d^uties  of  the  Hai 

escape  those  agitations,  the  termini  verian  provinces. 

tion  of  which  we  may  now  hope  to 

see.     It  never  was  the  intention  of  Gentlemen, 

his  imperial  majesty  to  open  the .      By    your     appointment,     yo 

theatre  of  war  in  the  kingdom  of  deputy,    count   Von  Hardenbei 

Naples ;  and  it  was  with  great  re-  has  laid  before  me  your  represen 

gret  that  he  wa^  compelled  to  take  tion  of  the  third  instant;  and  I  hj 

the  measures  alluded  to.  observed  from  it,  with  sailsfactit 

The     sentiments     of     sincere  that  ytiu  have  acknowledged  wi 

friendship,   a  proof  of  whicli   the  gratitude  my  regul.itiiins  in  rega 

emperor  has  endeavoured  to  evince  to  the  Hanoverian  states,     llie  i 

to  hisSicilianmajestyuponeveryoc-  ditional  sentiments  therein  cnnta 

casion,willnot  permit  him  to  doubt  ed  are  to  me  a  security,  that  y 

of  the  interest  which  his  majesty  will  henceforth  be  devoted  to  i 

the  emperor  will  at  all  times  take  and  my  house  with  the  same  toy 

in  the  personal  happiness  of  his  ty  which  you  discovered  for  yo 

Sicilian  majesty,  and  in  the  well-  former    sovereigns.      I    therefi 

bdnir  of  his  subjects.  made    no  delay   in   move   clou 

Wnen  the  true   cause  of  land-  learning  from  your  delegates  the 

ing  the  Russian  and  English  troops  concerns   that   were    intrusted 

in  the  kingdom  o{  Naples  diall  be  them  by.  you,    and  now  comm 

known,  and  the  incapacity  of  his  nicate    to  you  the  foUpwing  i 

Sicilian  majesty  to  resist  them  thaU  swer  to  the  declaration  given  in 

be  taken  mto   consideration,    the  them: 

proclamationoftheFrenchgovem-  I.  With   regard  to  the  secu! 

meiit,  dated  Schonbrunn  siith  Fri-  rization  of  the  abbey  of  Marie 

maire,  will  be  read  with  astonish-  rode,  and  the  representation  tq. 

ment.     This    curious     document,  tfve  thereto,  that  not  only  the  cc 

■which  might  be  taken  for  an  ema-  stitution  of  the  states  thereby  si 

nation  of  pure  benevolence,  has  ap-  fered  an  alteration,  but  tiiat  one 

parently  a  later  and  a  false  date  ;  the  securities  thereby  appropriat 

and  was  certainly  never  known  at  to  the  payment  of  the  public  rei 

Schonbrunn.  The  proclamation  of  rue,  and  the  disch^irge  of  the  pu 

generalMassenaofthethirteenthof  he    debt,    would    be    withdraw 

January,  which  is  not  so  violent,  in  should  the  revenue?  of  the  saiJ  a 

feet,   evinces  in   an   equal   degree,  bey  be  inseparably  united  with  C 

that  the  Ft-=nch  (»-ovcrnmcnt  is  de-  passewion  of  the  domains,  contra 

termineJ  to  avail  thenftelves  of  ibe  to  the  legal  agreeme'it  between  f 

temporary  residenceof  the  combined  impropriators  and  the  st  lies,  whei 

troops  inItaly,forihcpurpose  of  ex-  by  tlie  reven'.tes  accruin,;  from  ! 

tending  their  territory  to  the  utmost  cularized      spiritual      foundatio 

lir.ii^s  cf  the  peninsula;  which,  ia  should  be  distinctly  and  separate 

fad,  can  never  lead  to  that  event,  a  applied  to  charitable  piirpoes  : 

general  peace,  which  the  French  should  be  observed,  that  this^bbi 

government    hat   repeatedly  held  legally  belongs  to  Hildesheim,  ai 

out  as  the  object  of  its  wishes."  thus  my  particular  regulation  i 

Naples,Dec.25,O.S.— JatL6,1806.  specting  the  same  can  in  no  w; 

ISOS.  (R)             prejudi 
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prejudice  the  said  constitution.  Be- 
sides^ I  have  expressly  established 
in  the  act  of  seculartzatron,  that  in 
the  mean  time  no  change  shall  take 
place  in  respect  to  the  contribution 
chargeableupon  this  abbey»  towards 
the  national  revenue  and  the  re« 
demptionrof  the  public  debt-  For 
the  rest,  as  it  is  far  from  being  itiy 
intention  to  alter  the  destination  of 
the  effects  of  the  abbey  to  chari- 
table purposes,  1  feel  satisfaction  ia 
assuring  you,  that  the  special  ad- 
ministration of  such  parts  as  have 
been  separated  from  the  domains^ 
and  the  application  thereof  to  such 
beneficent  and  laudable  purposes, 
shall  be  scrupulously  continued, 
and  the  utmost  care  shaU  be  taken 
both  to  augment  these^  revenues  by 
good  management,  and  to  amelio* 
rate  the  mode  of  applving  them,  by 
the  removal  of  all  existing  abuses. 

t;«-  The  ad  interim  prohibition 
of  home-made  salt  is  to  be  consi- 
dered solely  as  an  inevitable  regu- 
lation of  police  for  securing  an 
equal  supply  of  that  ariicle  of  pri- 
mary necessity,  and  cannot  have 
the  apprehended  pemictotis  conse- 
quences, sin(;e  the  supply  of  s«ilt 
will  not  thereby  be  diminished,  but 
will  only  receive  another  direction. 

S.  The  continuance  of  the  hi- 
therto existing  constitution  of  the 
country  in  general,  and 
.  4.  The  continuance  of  the  pro- 
vincial constitutions,  in-  p^irttcular, 
presupposes  that  a  new  and  more 
mtimate  acquaintance  with  them 
may  be  more  necessary  than  the 
commission  of  organizalioiy  has 
been  able  to  procure,  in  so  sliort  a 
period,  and  under  such  difficult 
circumstances. — But  they  will  in- 
cessantly continue  their  labours  in 
thi't  respect,  and  I  will  not  hereaf- 
ter introduce  any  arbitrary  changes, 
bjat  such  only  as  may  be  necessary 
tt  ttwte  ac  iattmately  as  possible 


the  Hanorerian  territory  with  my 
monarchy,  of  which  it  now  consti- 
tutes a  part,  and  to  govern  it  by 
such  laws  as  have  been  found,  by 
long  experience,  the  fundamental 
pillars  rf  the  power,  the  security, 
and  prosperity  of  the  F^rosstan 
states;  wherefrom  the  established 
constitution  will  be  so  little  ex- 
cluded, that  it  will  much  rather  be 
built  up  and  strengthened,  as  you 
may  learn  fmm  the  example  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  Branden- 
burg, Magdeburg,  and  Halber- 
8ta<u. 

5.  The  petition,  with  regard 
to  any  new  modifications,  upon 
which  the  states,  together  with 
other  privileged  orders,  who  may 
perhaps  have  particular  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  should  be  consulted^ 
before  that  introduction,  on  ac- 
count of  any  injurious  consequences 
apprehended  mercfirom,  is  wholly 
conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
maxims  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, and  will  be  pursued  by  the 
commission  of  organization  in  all 
doubtful  cases  whatsoever,  and 
without'pariicular  instructions* 

Finally,  the  military  regula- 
tions, as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
with  safety,  shall  be  so  modified, 
that  the  grievances  of  the  country, 
connoted  with  the  present  extra- 
ordinary measures,  ^U  wholly 
cease. 

From  this  answer  you  will  in- 
fer, and  I  give  you  with  pleasure 
the  strongest  assurances  on  this 
head,  that  my  whole  endeavours 
are  exclusively  directed  to  h^l  the 
wounds,  which  the  hitherto  unhap- 
py wars  have  produced,  and  to  ren- 
der your  country  completely  hap- 
py. Neither- ambition  nor  the  lust 
oi  territory,  but  solely  a  conviction 
founded  on  experience,  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  Hanoverian 
states  with  ihe  Prussian  monarchy 

is 
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is  obviously  necesssu-y  for  the.  wel- 
fare and  security  of  both*  have  de- 
termined me  to  this  union,  and  to 
the  sacrifices  connected  with  it. 
The  past  has  taught  you  that  Eng- 
land caimot  protect  you,  and  that 
you  cm  be  protected  by  Prussia 
alone.  Prussia  has  now  taken 
upon  herself  this  protection,  from 
wiiich  you  have  to  expect  greater 
security  of  person  and  of  property, 
as^weU  as  the  abolition  of  all  oppres- 
sive abuses  which  tlie  distctuce  of 
yoiu*  rulers'  produced.  But  you 
must  also  closely  unite  with  a  go- 
vernment which  has  wrought  yoju 
all  tliese  blessings,  and  support 
with  counsel  and  action  a  consii. 
tution  which  has  been  decided  uf>^>n 
for  yoiu*  benefit.  On  the  oilier 
hand,  I  will  always  approve  myself 
your  gracious  soveoeign, 
{Signed)    FiiED£&iCK  William. 

Charloitenburg,  June  24,  1806. 


^RUSSIAN   MANIFESTO. 

As  his  majesty  ,lhe  king  of 
Prussia,  has  taken  up  arms  for  the 
defence  of  his  people,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  lay  bcibre  them,  and 
all  JEurope,  tlie circumstances  which 
have  imposed  thi$  duty  on  his  ma- 
jesty. 

The  politics  of  France  have 
been  the  scourge  of  humanity  du- 
ring the  last  fifteen  years.  Those 
men  who,  in  rapid  succession,  have 
been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  that 
country,  have  only  sought  the 
means  of  their  don^inion  in  war, 
and  the  guarantee  of  their  exist- 
ence in  *  the  wretchedness  of  the 
people  may  be  viewed  without  asto- 
nishment. But  the  introduction  of 
a  regular  government,  to  which  the 
same  necessity  could  not  .be  im- 
puted, gave  new  life  to.  the  hQpios 


of  the  friends  of  pes^e.  Napoleoa, 
invested  with  the  supreme  po^er, 
victorious,  surrounded  by  weaken 
states,  friendly  disposed  goveni* 
roents,  or  conquered  and  exhausted 
rivals  had  it  in  his  power  to  per- 
form a  better  pait.  For  the  great- 
.ness  of  France,  nothing  more  re- 
ntal red  fpr  him  to  do;  fdr  her 
happiness,  every  thing  was  in  h)s 
power. 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled 
to  say,  that  French  politics  still  re- 
mained the  same.  An  insatiable 
ambition  was  still  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  France.  She  made  use  of 
arms  and  of  trea^es  with  tlie  san\e 
view.  The  peace  of  Amiens  w^ 
scarcely  concluded  before  the  sig- 
nal for  die  first  acts  of  violence 
followed.  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land, two  independent  states,  were 
compelled  to  accept  a  constitution 
which  converted  them  into  French 
provinces.  The  renewal  of  wa^ 
was  the  consequence. 

Peace,  however,  still  continued 
upon  the  continent.  The  Gei^man 
eznpire  had  purchased  i(  by  incal- 
culably sacrifices.  Jn  the  midst  of 
this  peace,  nevertlieless,  the  French 
troops  invaded  the  electorate  of 
Hanover ;  a  country  which  had 
no  concern  in  the  war  between 
France  gind  England,  while  the 
ports  of  Germany  were  shut  agaii^st 
the  British  fi<i<  $  a/id  the  better  to 
effect  her  object,  France  toosk  pos- 
session of  Cuxhaven,  and  th^  terri- 
tory of  a  free  ^ate  which  was  s^iU 
more  a  strangetr  (p  tlie  war  than 
Hanover. 

In  the  midst  of  this  peace  also, 
the  same  troops  a  few  months  af- 
ter violated  the  German  tei-r^tf  ry, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  wo^v^d  the 
honour  of  the  nation  still  deeper. 
The  Germans  hav«  never  avenged 
the  death  of  th^  duks  P'Enghien ; 

(R2)  but 
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but  the  remembrance  of  that  event 
wiU  never  be  eztihguLshed  among 
them. 

The  treaty  of  Lnneville  gua- 
rantied the  independence  of  the 
Italian  republic.  '  In  spite  of  the 
most  positive  pfomises  did  Napo- 
leon place  the  iron  crown  of  Italy 
upon  his  oii^n  head.  Genoa  was 
incorporated  with  France:  Lucca 
wai  very  near  sharing  the  same  fate. 
Only  a  few  months  before  had  the 
emperor,  on  a  solemn  occasion — an 
occasion  which  imposed  very  im- 
portant duties  upon  him — declared 
before  his  people  and  before  all 
Europe)  that  he  wished  not  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  his  territory.  Be- 
sides, France  was  bound,  by  a 
treaty  with  Russia,  to  put  the  king 
of  Sa[rdinia  in  possession  of  indem- 
nities in  Italy.  Instead  of  fulfill- 
ing that  obligation,  she  made  her- 
seU  mistress  of  every  object  which 
could  have  been  serviceable  towards 
that  indemnification. 

Pdrtugal  'wished  to  maintain 
her  neutrality,  but  Portugal  was 
compelled  to  purchase  by  gold  the 
deceitful  security  of  a  lew  mo- 
ments. 

The  Porte,  who  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  invasion  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  was  the  only  power  remain- 
ing in  Europe  which  had  not  been 
subjected  to  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ing of  France. 

^lit  to  these  acts  of  vi<^ence,  a 
system  of  abuse  and  ixijui*y  remain- 
ed still  to  be  added.  A  journal, 
which  proclaimed  itself  the  voice 
of  government,  was  chosen  as  a 
chronicle  of  the  attaches 'incessant- 
ly noade  upon  every  crowned  head. 

Prussia  could  be  no  stranger  to 
any  of  these  general  acts  of  op- 
pression. '  Many  of  them  were 
nearly  connected  with  her  substan- 
tial interests ;  espeeially  as  the  wis« 


dom  of  that  system  which  cob»- 
ders  the.  states  .of  Europe  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  calls  upon 
each  of  them  for  the  defence  of  all ; 
and  that  the  unbounded  aggran- 
disement of  one  state  exposed  the 
rest  to  danger,  was  sufficiently  ma- 
nifest to  experience. 

Still  it  is  most  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  represent  in  what  man- 
ner the  conduct  of  France  was  cal- 
culated to  operate  in  its  immediate 
relation  to  Prussia. 

It  were  superfluous  to  enuine- 
rate  all  the  good  oifices  rendered 
•to  Napoleon  by  Prussia.  Prussia 
was  the  first  power  that  acknow- 
ledged him.  No  promises,  no  me- 
naces had  been  able  to  shake  the 
king's  neutrality.  Every  thing 
that  the  duty  of  a  good  neighbour 
could  prescribe  was  most  amply 
afforded  during  a  period  of  six 
yeitrs.  Prussia  esteemed  a  valiant 
nation,  which  alone  had  learned, 
.on  its  part,  to  respect  Prussia  both 
in  war  and  peace;  and  she  did 
justice  to  the  genius  of  its  chief. 
But  the  remembrance  of  these 
times  is  no  longer  retted  by  Na- 
poleon. 

Prussia  had  permitted  the  ter- 
ritory of  Hanover  to  be  invaded. 
In  this  she  had  countenanced  an 
act  of  injustice;  therefore  was  it 
her  first  vi«w  to  remedy  it.  She 
ofiered  herself  for  it  instead  of 
England,  under  the  condition  that 
the  latter  should  cede  it.  It  must, 
however,  at  least  be  recollected 
that  thus  a  boundary  was  prescribed 
to  France,  which  she  snould  not 
pass.  Napoleon  solemnly  pledged 
himself  not  to  compromise  the  neu- 
trality of  the  northern  states;  to 
exercise  no  violeitce  towards  any 
of  them  ;  and,  in  particular,  not  to 
increase  the  number  of  troops  in 

the  electorate  of  Hanover. 

Scarcdy 
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Scarcely  had  he  agreed  to  these  collision  not  less  (bnnida.1 

ttipulattons   than  he  brake  them,  than  decisivdv  ^voural 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  Nupolcon. 
violent  manner  in  which  sir  George         Who  could  have  thoi 

Rumbold  was  seized;  every   one  the  very  moment  when  thi 

knows  that  the  Hanse  towns  were  given  to  the  French  go 

laid  under  contribution,  under  the  the  strongest  proof  of  his 

appellation  of  loans,  not  by  any  nation,  and  a  singular  e: 

means  for  their  interest,  but    ei-  the  faithful  fulfilment  o: 

actly   in    the  same  manner  as  if  ments  into  which  he  ha< 

France  hadlieen  at  war  with  them,  tered,  should  be  chosen 

For  the  first  of  these  itijuries,  his  leon  to  do  the  king  the  m 

majesty  coniented  hinnself  with  ac-  ble  injury !    Who  does  nc 

cepting  an  inadequate  satisfaction,  ber  the  violation  of  the  te 

Of  the  second,  he  took  no  cogni-  Anspach,  which  look  pla 

zancc,  being  ptevcntcd  by  the  ap-  third  of  October,  in  the 

prehensions  and  representations  on  notwithstanding  the  rem 

the  part  of  the  Hanse  towns.  His  of  the  provincial    admit 

majcstyi  on  his  part,  did  not  scru-  and  of  his  majesty's  minii 
pie  to  nuke  any  sacrifice,  as  the        This  contest  between 

preservation  of  peace  was  the  dear-  deration  which  pardons  e^ 

est  wish  of  his  heart.  —that  integrity  which  ren 

The  patience  and  sufferance  of  to  its  engagements  to  ti' 

every  otlier  court  were  exhausted  the  one  part ;   and   the 

sooner  than  that  of  his  majesty. —  power,  the  insolence    iat 

War  again  broke  out  an  the  conti-  deceitful  fortune,  and  ih* 

nent — the  situation  of    the  king,  only  reckoning  on  this  fo 

with  respect  to  his  duty,  was  more  the  other,  continued  aeve 

difficult  than  ever.     In  order  to  The  king  dechred  to  th 

prevent  France  from  augmenting  government  that  he  cons 
her  troops  in  Hanover,  he  had  pro-  _  his  connections  with  it  as  i 
mhcd  to  suffer  no  attack  to  be "  He  placed  his  amA;f  on 

made  on  that  territory.     The  Rus-  suitable  to  circumstances, 

sians  and  the  Swedes  were  prepar-  now  '  fully  .  convinced, 

ing  for  an  attack  upon  the  French,  pledge  of  security  remaini 

From  this  period,  the  whole  bur-  neighbours  of  France,  ha 

then    of    the     contract    between  established    upon  firm  p 

France  and  Prussia  weighed  upon  and  guarantied  by  all  th 

thc_ latter  only,  without  producing  in  common, 
to  her  the  least  adv  intake  ;  and  by        His   majcuy  oiFered    i 

a  singular  concatenation  of  circum-  to  be  the  mediator  in  ne| 

stinces,  it  seemed    that    Prussia,  for  such  a  neao^  and  tc 

who  only  wished  to  remain  impar-  them  with  all  his  force, 

tial  and  neutral,  could  no  longer  ficient  to  know  the  condit 

pursue  her  former  system,  except  proposed,  to  be  convince 

to  the  prejudice  of  the  allied  pow-  moderation  which,  at  all  t 

ers.     Lvery  advantage  whicli  re-  governed  the  politics  of 

suited  from  this  situation  of  affairs  jesty  in  their  whole  extent 

was  on  the  side  of  France ;  and  the  at  this  moment  listened  r 

king  was  daily  threatened  witli  a  voice  of  rtivengej  she  pa 
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the  events  of  tlie  late  war,  however 
viok-iit  tkey  might  have  been,  since 
thev  had  been  sanctioned  by  exi^t- 
itog  trfcaiies.     She  required  nothing 
but  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  those 
,    treaties ;     but    this    she  required 
without  limitation.     Count  Haug- 
vchz  repaired  to  Vienna,  wheie  ihe 
French  empefcr  then  was.  Scirce- 
ly  had  this  minister  been  there  a 
few  days,  when  the  whole  face  of 
affairs  ^"as  changed;  the  misfor* 
tunes  experienced  by  the  Court  of 
Vienna  had  compelled  it  to  sigh  an 
armistice,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  peace.  The  emperor 
of  Russia  sacrificed  his  magnani** 
mous  views  to  the  wish  of  his  ally, 
and   his   troops    returned    home. 
•  Prussia  stood  now  alone  on   the 
Celd  of  contest.    His  majesty  was 
obliged  to  limit  his  policy  by  his 
{>owei^ ;  and  instead,  as  had  been 
his  wish,  of  embracing  the  interest 
of  all  Europe,  make  his  own  se- 
cuHty  and  that  of  his  neighbours 
bis  first  object. 

[The  manifesto  theh  proceeds  to 
recire  at  length  the  conduct  of 
Bona^^aite  with  respect  to  Cleves, 
Wesel,  Hanover,  &c.] 

It  was  no  fcnger  doubful  that 
Napoleon  had  determined  to  over- 
^clm  Prussia  with  war,  or  to  ren- 
der her  for  ever  incapable  of  war, 
since  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
leading  her  from  humiliation  to 
liumiluiiion,  till  she  should  be  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  political 
degradation  and  feebleness,  th at  5he 
ipould  have  no  other  will  than  that 
of  her  formidable  neighbour. 

1  he  last  cioubt  ai  length  disap- 
pear cd-^troops  marched  from  the 
interior  of  France  towards  the 
Rhine.  The  intent  to  attack  Prns- 
ftia  was  clear  and  certain.  The  king 
ordered  a  note  to  be  transmitted 
\>j  general  KnobelsdorfF^  containing 
the  conditions  on  which  he  w.(S 


ready  to  come  to  an  accotmfioda^ 
tion»     These  conditions  were— 

1 .  That  the  French  troopi  should 
immediately  evacuate  Germany. 

2.  That  France  should  oppose 
no  obstacle  to  the  formation  ot  the 
northern  confederacy;  and  that 
thife  confederacy  might  embrace  all 
the  larger  and  smaller  states  not 
included  in  the  fimdamental  act  of 
the  confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

3.  That  a  negotiation  should 
imrtedtately  bc  commenced  for  the 
adjustment  df  all  objects  in  dispute; 
a  preliminary  article  of  which 
should  be,  tlie  restoration  of  three 
abbeys,  and  the  separation  of  the 
town  of  Wesel  from  the  French 
enipire. 

These  conditions  speak  for 
themselves;  they  show  how  mo- 
derate the  king  has  been  in  his  de. 
mands,  even  at  this  moment,  and 
\iow  much  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  if  France  wishes  peace,  de- 
pends upon  herself. 

The  term  peremptorily  ^ted 
by  the  king  for  the  decision  of 
peace  or  war  has  elapsed.  H's 
majesty  has  not  received  the  answer 
of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Cloud ;  or  ra* 
ther,  the  preparations  made  around 
him  daily  give  that  answer.  The 
king  can  henceforth  confide  the 
safety  and  honour  of  his  crown 
t)nly  to  arms.  He  leads  to  honour* 
able  combat  an  army  worthy  its 
former  glory.— He  reigns  over  a 
peo|)le  of  whom  he  may  be  prcad ; 
and  while  he  is  ready  to  shed  his 
blood  for  them,  he  kpows  what  he 
may  expect  from  energy  and  affec- 
tion: princes,  the  honour  of  the 
German  name,  have  joined  their 
banners  with  his ;  ^nd  a  sovertign 
who  honours  widi  his  virtues  one  of 
the  first  thrones  in  the  world,  is 
penetrated  by  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  His  arms  arc  blessed  by  the 
vplce  cJ  his  people.  With  so  manf 

motives 
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to  be.  consciaat    of  het  justice     were    diminJi 

strength,  Prussia  may  ba  permitted  thing  was  now  sacrij 

cantintully  to  conaJe  in  ber  liigti  aiubitiun  which  usurp 

destiny.  rity  over  the  rights  of 

treaties,  and  even  ovei 

.  which  all  goveriimenis 

jjj.  serve  to  tliemselves.  ' 
one  of  the  worthy  de 
the  ancient  and  honou 

We,  Gus^Tiis  Adoljphus,  by  the  of  France  was  not  Ion 

grace  of  God,  Ling  of  Sweden,  the  by  die  hand   of  violi 

Gotlis  and  Vandals,  heir  of  Den-  shocking  circumstance 

mark  and  Nom'ay,  duke  of  Sles*  a  specinsen  of  the  ide 

wi^  and  Holstein,  &c.  &c.  declare  French  government  ei 

and  make  known,  tlut  when  we  en*  law  and  equity,  but 

tered  upon  the  govermnent  of  our  disgusting  picture  of  1 

kingdom,  tlie  unfortunate  French  had  adopted  ;  and,  in  e 

revolution  had  prevailed  for,  some  affording  a  sign.il  wa 

jeart,  while  the  most  sanguinary  governments,    while  d 

and  unheard-of  scenes  which  had  ment  furnished  the  gre: 

been  there  perpetrated,  liaJ  spread  sncli  a  view,  as  en^ii 

discord,  insurrection,  and  war,  over  ■  draw  the  most  eenuini 

the  greatest  pari  of  Europe.     Dut  respecting  the  iiresistil 

ring  the  nine  succeeding  years,  the  France,    tlie    smaller 

French  revolution  never  ceased' to  converted  Into  piovin 

threaieii  an  interruption  to  the  ge-  lencc  or  intrigue ;  and 

neial  traiK]uiIlky,  und  Co  excite  the  appeared  not  less  gcncr 

attention  of  every  country.    Trust-  wiielming,  as  it  seemo 

ing  in  the  fidelity  of  the  Swedish  rity  against  these  men 

nation,  and  faroured  by  its  distance  longer  to  be  found  in  ; 

&om  Frvnc^  we  witncised,  wkh-  doia   tlie  scenes  of  a 

out  alarjii,  die  furious  leal  of  the  most  ju'^tifiable  claims, 

factions,  and  their  tyranny  over  a  upon  the  French  goven 

divided  state,  persuading  ourselves,  fruitless,    in  obtaniing 

that  the  eipeilence  of  these  great  for  the  demands  maji 

calamities,  produced  by  dissension  of  our  subjects,  rcipec 

;nd oligarchy,  might  at  length  be  ful  captures,  arbitniry 

tlie  means  of  resiuring  order,  and  and  an  illegal  embargo- 

xn  equitable  government,  for  the  less  prticecding:;  of  tlie 

security  of  the  French  peiiple  and  venunent  were  earned 

other  states.     This  pleasing  hope  pitch,  as  t<f  lay  the  Si 

was  not  fulfilledj  the  government  merce  under  consider 

was  indeed  frequently    changed  ;  rassment  in  the  Frciicl 

but  the  fundamental  principles,  so  ring  the  space  of  nine  m' 

dangerous  to  all  Europe,  still  re-  proceedings  could  only 

Jjuiiied  unahered.     They  were  not  apprehensions  entertal 

only  retained  under  the  consular  dangerous  conduct,  an 

goveiument,  but,  in  proportion  as  it  doubtless    has    in 

^ower  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Swede,  a  wish  for  the  i 

lira  consul,  bis  idea*  of  law  aod  of  an  adequate  counter 
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a  power  which  had  so  rashly  com- 
mitted itself  in  its  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain a  superiority,  and  availed  itself 
of  every  unj'ist  means  to  obtain  the 
end  proposed. — But  as  no  state  was 
powerful  enough  to  escape  the  ef- 
fects of  tliese  practices,  we  hoped 
that  t)ie  gonerdl  experience  of  these 
outrages  would  finally  produce  an 
union  of  efforts  to  remove  this 
common  nuisance,  and  effectually 
to  resist  that  power,  the  object  of 
which  was,  by  decrees,  to  subjugate 
all  others.  This  period  has  at 
length  arrived,  atid  the  greatest 
powers  in  Europe  have  talcen  the 
field,  to  support  their  own  dignity 
and  independence.  We  have  unit- 
ed ourselves  with  them  in  every 
worthy  and  friendly  connection, 
^md,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in 
all  undertakings,  have  drawn  closer 
the  ties  of  amity;  and  we  hope, 
with  the  assistance  of  Providence, 
to  contribute  to  tlie  restoration  of 
the  general  tranquillity.  With  this 
view,  we  have  now  passed  over, 
with  a  part  of  our  army,. to  Pome- 
rania,  tnere  to  unite  our  power  with 
tlie  Russian  forces  ;  and  further,  to 
act  with  energy  jn  such  a  manner 
as  circumstances  may  require.  Ift 
consequence  of  this  laudable  and 
weighty  determination,  we  fully  ex- 
pect to  be  accompanied  by  the  bless- 
ings and  prayers  of  our  faithflil 
subjects,  as  it  is  our  purpose  to 
contend  for  the  future  independence 
and  the  honour  of  the  Swedish 
name.  And  since  it  has  been  our 
care,  that,  during  •ur  absence,  the 
administration  of  public  affairs 
should  bp  preserved,  and  carried  on 
without  obstruction,  in  its  u$u^l 
course,  we  have  graciously  thought 
proper  to  establish  a  regency,  and 
to  nomTnate  and  appoint,  as  memr 
bers  of  the  same,  the  Swedish  bar^n 
Wrangle,  bailiff  of  the  empire,  pre-, 
^dent,  &c.f    count  Charles  Axel, 


major-general,  &Ct ;  count  Samtiel 
Uglas,  lieutenant-general,  and  in* 
spettor  of  the  cavsSry,  fltc;  baron' 
brock  Cederstrom,  presideitt  of  oar 
chancery,  and  commandant  of  the 
order  of  the  northern  star ;  baron 
Frederick  William  Ehrenhetin,  our 
chancellor  of  the  court;  and  oar 
adjutant-generals  of  the  fleets  and 
armies.  Our  gracious  wiH  and 
pleasure,  therefore,  is,  that  ^  our 
loving  subjects  and  faithfijl  ser- 
vants, of  high  and  low  degree,  shall 
yield  the  same  obedience  and  obse* 
quiousness  to  the  regency  appoint- 
ed in  our  royal  Q^me,  as  to  our- 
self.  To  this  end,  all  whom  it 
may  concern  are  commanded  to 
conform  diemselves;  and  for  the 
better  security  of  the  same,  we  have, 
with  our  own  hand,  signed  this  pre- 
sent, and  verified  it  with  our  royal 
seal. 

(L.  S.)     GuSTAVUS  ApOLPHUS« 
M.  Ro»ENBLAD« 


DECLARATION  ^F   THE   SMPBtOI 

OF   RUSSIA. 

I 

'  We,  Alexander  the  First,  by 
God's  grace  emperor  and  autocrat 
of  ^11  the  Rnssias,  declare  and  make 
known  to  all  ottr  faithful  subjects, 
that,  in  our  incessant  care  andsolici- 
tudefpr  the  welfare  of  theinterior  of 
our  empire,  equally  with  its  foreigH 
relations,  it  has  ever  been  our  wishto 
establish  them  upon  an  immoveable 
basis,  and  to  defend  the  sute  by# 
such  alliances  as  the  situation  of  our 
country  may  require.  With  this 
view,  we  have  thought  proper,  from 
the  commencement  of  our  reign,  t« 
remove  every  cause  of  misunder- 
standing, and,  by  a  friendly  con- 
duct, to  unite  with  those  powers 
whose  wise  and  moderate  principle* 
were  consistent  with  their  indepen- 
dence and  the  general  trtnquiW' 
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The  Most  High  blested  our  withes  oar  allies.    We  refused  to  i 

and  endeavours,  and  at  that  period  those  conditions.     But  at  the 

bestowed  upon  Europe  a  general  time,  to  aSbrd  a  proof  of  di 

peace.     However,  it  did  not  conust  mutability  of  our  priaciples,  w 

with  his  inscrutable  providence  to  under  various  circumstances, 

prolon?  the  continuance  of  this  or*  been  ever  directed  to  the  same 

deroftniogs — war  broke  ont  again,  we  ai  that  time  made  knnvr 

But  as  our  situation  did  not  permit  conditions  on  whicli  we  wtrie  di 

i^.-to  take  any  immediate  part  in  the  ed  to  renew  our  negotiations 

war,   we  never  ceased  to  rem^n  the  French  government.  The 

faithful  to  our  allies ;  and  to  conti-  proposed  by  us  are  so  mod 

nue  to  wish  and  labour  for  peace  that  they  cannot  be  rciecied 

and  tranquillity,  coiuistently  with  out  an  open  mcnice  of  the  ge 

the    common    welfare,    by   every  safety ;  and  they  are  so  cons 

friendlv  intirference   in  our  power,  with  the  advantap;  of  every  | 

£ut,  notwithstanding  this  interfe-  concerned,  that  in  case  of  the 

rence,   the.  daily  increase  of    the  ing  accepted,  a  fjcnerjl  peace 

French  power,  the  situation  of  our  not  only  follow,  bnt  he  confi 

allies,  threatened  by  its  aggrandize-  to  Europe  upon  the  most  pi 

ment  and  it^  unbounded  ambition,  ncnt  Jboiing.     Tlius  must  pea 

compellejj  us  to  take  an  active  part  the  continuance  of  the  war,  I 

in.  this  H'a.r.     We  took  up  arms,  but  consequences    of   these  niea 

we  did  not  cease  to  wiih  for  peace  ;  We  wish  for  pi-ace  ;  but  if  n( 

and  we  also  declared,  in,  our  ukase  ing  peace  cnn  be  o'1'ttained,groi 

oi  September  1,  1805,  that  the  ob.  upon   mutual  advantage,  th 

ject  of  our  armmg  was  to  preserve  '  will  lie  necessary,  forthehoni 

the  sacred  invioUhiltty  of  trii'aties,  the  Russian  name,  the  sacrec 

and  to  restore  the  gener.il  tranquil-  racier  of  our  engagements,  ai 

lity.      The  misfortunes  which  at-  .general  deliverance  of  Euro] 

tended  tile  arms  of  the  allies  operai-  proceed  to  extremities,  whic 

ed  against  tlie  realization  of  our  these  considerations,  cannot  b 

views :  however,  the  principles  upon  pear  to  us  as  absolutely  indls] 

which  they  were  grounded  remain-  tie.     We  are  convinced  thai 

ed  utic hanged.     At  the  commence-  of  our  faitliful  subjects,  anii 

ment  of  the  present  year,  the  French  with  the  love  of  their  countrj 

£;ovemment  manifested  ai)  indina-  pelled  by  a  sense  of  honoui 

■  (ion  'dpproii  mating  to  peace  :  we  surrounded  by  examples  of  pa 

accordingly  bsucd  orders  to  enter  aeal,  will  speedily  unite  their 

into  discussions  with  them  immedi-  erful  efforts  with  our  own,  a 

ately.     Xbe  restoration  nf  a  peace  as  the  safety  of  Russiai  the  vt 

consistent  with  the  dignity  and  se^  glory,  and  our  command,  sha 

eurity  of  our  empire,  the  advantage  upon  them  to  co-operate  f< 

of  our  allies,  and  the  general  tran-  public  good.     In  ih'S  firm  re 

qwUity  of  Europe,  were  laid  down  upon  the  helu  of  God,  and  th 

as  the  fundamental  bas;.'s   of  these  of  our   faithful   subjects,  we 

discUF.sions.     But  to  our  regret,  die  thought  it  necessary  to  appri; 

conditions  of  peace  agreed  to  with  before-hand  of  our  views ;  3 

Fiance  by  M.  d'Oubril  were  nei-  so  doing  to  afford  you  a  new 

t^er  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  that  in  all  our  undertakings  v 

9V  empirer  ooi  with  the  sc'ciirit y  of  ther  seek  the  extension  of  ouj 
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torf,  nor  the  fleeting  glory  of  vic- 
tories; but  that  it -is  our  wish  and 
endeavour  to  secure  the  general 
safety,  the  preservation  of  our  allito^ 
imd  the  dignity  of  our  empire. 
'   Given  at  St.  Petersburg,  August 

SO,  and  in  the  sixUi  year  of 

our  government. 

Alexander. 

Coiintersign^d  by  the  miniscr  fol- 
foreign  affairs, 

Andre  Budbero. 


Note  delivered  by  order  of  his  Swe- 
dish majesty  to  the  ministers  of 
the  two  allied  courts  accredited 
to  the  king. 

The  entrance  of  the  Swedish 
troops  into  the  duchy  of  I^auen- 
burg,  and  the  peaceable  re-occupa- 
tion of  that  country  in  the  name  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  having  re- 
stored affairs  to  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  previous  to  tlie 
commencement  of  hostilities  be^ 
tween  Sweden  and  Prussia,  and 
produced  a  result  satisfactory  to 
the  king  and  his  ally,  the.  under- 
signed nas  the  honour  to  inform 
Is.  N.  by  the  express  order  of  his 
majesty,  that  he  has  caused  to  cease 
the  measures  hitherto  adopted 
against  the  ports  and  commerce  of 
hrs  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  of 
which  N.  N.  was  informed  at  the 
XixtiQ  by  the  notes  of  his  excellency 
the  grand  marshal  count  de  Fersen, 
dated  the  27th  of  April,  and  6th  of 
^ay  last.  In  consequence,  the  ne- 
cessary orders  have  been  given  to 
raise  entirely  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  of  Prussia,  as  also  to  take  off 
the  embargo  laid  on  the  vessels  of 
that  power,  which  were  in  the  ports 
of  Sweden. 

Requesting  N.  N.  to  convey  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  court  the 
f  on^ents  of  ^is  note,   Uic  under^ 


signed  avails  himself  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  repeat,  &&. 
Head-quarters,  at  Griefrwald, 
Sept.  3^  1806. 

NOTE. 

^    His  majesty  the  king  of  Swedeit 
having   caused  this   duchy  to  be 
taken  possession  of  by  his  troops  in 
the  name  of  ottr  most  gractous  so- 
vereign and  master,  has  given  as 
orders  to  resume  again  the  admini- 
stration,   and  to  replace  things  in 
their  fonner  state.     In  consequence 
tlie  orders  of  the  commission  of  or- 
ganization and  administration  will 
cea«e  to  be  executed,  the  royal  seal 
of  our  sovereign  will    be    again 
brought  into  use,  all  the  marks  of 
foreign  sovereignty  will  be  remov- 
ed, m  a  peaceable  manner,  how- 
ever, and  without  suSerinc^  any  ex- 
cejises  in  the  execution  of  these  msa- 
sures,  in  which  case  the '  SweJish 
force  niay  be  called  out.     The  old 
custom-house  a  rms  shall  be  replac- 
ed ;  and  to  prevent  all  ulterior  di/^ 
iiculties  whatever,  we  ^tnk  it  our 
duty  not  to  permit  the  sending  to 
Hanover  of  the  money  belonging 
to  the  publick  chests,  until  further 
orders. 
Ratzeburg,  Aug.  SI,  1806. 

By  the  nigh  bailiff  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  elec- 
tor of  Brunswick  Lunenburg, 
deputed  to  the  government  of 
the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  the 
privy-councillors,  and  coun- 
cillors of  administration. 
(Signed)     Von  Hake. 

Letter  from,  M.  De  Wetterstedt, 
private  secretary  to  his  Swedish 
majesty,  to  M.  d'Alopens,  Rus- 
sian minister  to  Sweden,  at  Nieu- 
burg.  ^ 

Head-quarters,  'GriefswaU> 
AdHI  6,  1806. 
Sill— I  have  this  day  leoji vod  the 
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■£T  of  the  3d  instant,  which  yoii  tlie  decrees  of  proviJencc,  he  is  re- 

I  me  the  honour  of  writing  to  me,  solved  to  meet  whatever  circum 

d  which  I  lost  no  time  In  hying  stances  may  result  from  tlie  pye&esi 

'ore  the  king  i»y  master.     It  is  crisis  of  affairs. 

his  orders  that  I  take  the  earliest  Wette&stedt. 
portunity  of  communicating  to 

Li  his  mtentioni  respecting  the  ■■ 

portMit  subject  of  your  official  cosrE.EkaTtON  of  thi  krike. 
patch. 

HJK  tmjKty  was  notlti  the  least  The  new  trtraty  of  confederatio 

pH sed  at  the  dentanl  made  fay  stgnedatParis,  on  the  l;fthof  July 

;  Prussian  government,  concpm-  and  exchanged  at  Munich  on  th 

r  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  25th  of  the  same  month,  consists  o 

Lauenburg,  for  he  .has  been  a  forty  articles.  The  preamble  statei 

ig  time  in  expectation  of  it ;  and  that  experience  having  shown  tba 

rtlcuUrly  as  he  considers  his  new  tlie  Germanic  constitution  can  giv 

jcecding     as    a    natural    conse-  no  kind  of  security  for  ehhcr  intn 

ence  ofthe  syscem  of  his  Prus-  nal  orextenial  peace  to  the  (oulh  t 

n  majesty.      Any  attadt   upon  Germany,  the  contracting  partit 

e  Swedish  troops  in  the  Liuen-  to  this  treaty,  vii.  his  majesty  th 

rg  would  be,  in  efiect,  a  formal  emperor  of  the  French  on  the  or 

claration  of  war  against  Sweden,  P^^^i  ^id  on  the  other  the  kings  c 

d  wouM  pot  the  final  seal  to  this  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  tlie  ele< 

Mem,  by  proving  that  the  court  tor  arch-chancellor  and  the  electc 

Berlin  is   even   i«ady  to  shed  of  Baden,  the  duke  of  Berg,  tk 

x>d  to  promote  to  their  full  ex-  landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  tl 

It  the  ambitious  views  of  Bona-  princes  of  Nassau,  Weiiberg-Usii 

rte.     His  majesty  has  nothing  to  gen,  of  HohenzoMem,  Hecbingei 

proach  himself  with.      He  has  Uiezmaringen,  of  Salm  Salm,  an 

ily  followed  what  tlie  principles  Salm  Herourg,   of  Isenburg  Bri 

:d  the  interests  of  his  ally  dictated  tein,  andof  Lichtenstein,  thedul 

him.  of  Ahrentberg,   and  the  count  i 

With  such  motives  for  his  guide,  Leyn,  have  agreed  to  the  fbllomD 

i  majesty  will  make  no  alteration  articles :              , 

the  measures  he  has  adopted,  An.  1,  The  states  of  the  aboi 

,d  will  not  assuredly,  upon  tlie  princes  are  for  ever  separated  froi 

e  of  hostilities,   make  choicfi  of  the   German  political  body,    ar 

at  mament  to  withdraw  his  troops  united  hy  a  particulitr  confederi 

am  ft  province,  which  con-icquent-  tion,  undtr  the  name  of  the  Co 

would  fall  under  tlie  audiority  ti:^er.ited  Swies  of  the  Rhine. 

■  a  power  as  foreign  to  the  widies  Art,  2.  All  tiie  laws  of  the  en 

'  its  inhabitants,  as  it  is  contrary  piie  are  abrogated  and  null  wil 

the  express  will  of  its  sovereign.  respect  to  these  states. 

The  result  of  these  observations  Art.  3.  Each  of  the  contracdr 

,  that  the  king  hat  ordered  me  to  princes  renounces  all  such  titles  ; 

immunicate  to  you,  iliat  his  ma-  nave  a  relation  to  the  old  constit 

fty  is  determined  to  abide  the  con.  tion  of  the  empire  ;  and  on  the  fii 

quencecofthcapproachingeventsi  of  August  ensuing  they  will  fa 

lat  strong  in  the  justice  of  fais  inally  declare  their  separation  fro 

fuse,  and  relying  implicitly  upoa  the  Gemtan  empire. 

Ai 
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.  Art.  4f,  The  elector  arch-chan- 
.  ccUor  receives  the  title  of  prince 
primate  and  most  eminent  high- 
ness; \vhich,  however,  confers  *no 
prerogative  inconsistent  with  the 
full  sovereignty  enjoyed  by  the 
other  contracting  parties. 

Art.  5.  The  elector  of  Baden, 
the  duke  of  Berg,  and  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  take  the 
title  of  grand  dukes  and  royal  high- 
nesses, and  enjoy  all  the  rights, 
prerogatives,  and  homaee  due  to 
the  regal  dignity.  Rank  and  pre- 
cedence among  them  shall  be  ac- 
cording as  they  are  named  in  the 
first  article..  The  head  of  the  house 
of  Nassau  shall  take  the  title  of 
duke,  and  the  count  of  Leyn  that 
of  prince 

.Art.  6.  The  common  interests  of 
the  confederated  states  shall  be  dis- 
cussed in  an  assembly  of  the  league 
or  diet,  the  seat  of  wnich  shall  be  at 
Frankfort,  and  the  assembly  shall 
be  divided  into  two  colleges,  that 
of  the  kings,  and  that  of  the  prinees. 
.  Art.  7.  The  members  of  tnis  con- 
iederation  shall  be  independent  of 
any  foreign  power,  nor  enter  into 
any  kind  of  service,  except  with  the 
states  in  the  confederation. 

Art.  8.  No  member  shall  alienate 
his  sovereignty,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  except  in  favour  of  a  confe- 
(derate. 

Art.  9.  All  disputes  which  may 
■ftrise  between  tlie  members  of  the 
confederation  sliuU  be  decided  in 
the  assembly  of  the  league,  at 
Ifrankfort. 

Art.  10.  Theprince  primate  shall 
be  president  in  the  college  of  kings, 
and  the  duke  of  Nassau  in  that  of 
the  princes. 

Art.  11,  Within  a  month  after 
the  declara^ron  has  been  made  at 
Rati^bon,  the  printe  primate  of  the 
confederation  shall  draw  up  a  con- 
f>tituiion-statutei  which  shall  deter- 


mine when  the  assembly  shall  be 
convoked,  and  the  objects  and  form 
of  its  deliberation. 

Art.  12,  The.emperor  Napoleon 
shall  be  declared  protector  of  the 
alliance ;  and  in  quality  of  protec* 
tor,  whenever  the  prince  primate 
dies,  he  shall  appoint  his  successor. 

The  articles,  &c.  to  23  inclusive 
stipulate  the  different  cessions  and 
acquisitions  of  the  confederates. 
.Thus  Nassau  cedes,  to  Berg  the 
town  of  Deuss  and  its  territorj. 
Bavana  acquires  the  imperial  city 
of  Nuremberg  and  its  territory,  and 
the  prince  primate  the  imperial  city 
of  Frankfort. 

Art.  21.  The  members  of  the 
confederation  subject  to  their  sove- 
reignty all  the  princes,  counts,  and 
lords,  within  the  circle  of  the  allied 
territory,  f  Then  follows  a  detail 
of  the  division,  by  which  several  of 
the  more  considerable  principalities 
are  divided  among  two,  three,  or 
more  new  sovereigns  ;  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  territories  of  Hohenlohe  be- 
tween Bavaria  and  Wurtembei^ ; 
those  of  Saxis  among  diree,  and 
those  of  Furstenburg  among  fow 
different  sdvereigns.1 

Art.  26.  Defines  the  rights  of  so- 
vereignty, legislation^  judicial  au- 
thority, the  police,  military  con- 
scription, and  impost. 

Art.  27.  The  subjected  princes 
and  counts  shall  retain  dieir  do* 
mains^  seignorial  rights,  &c. 

The  35th  article  stipulates,  that 
there  shall  be  an  alliance  between 
the  emperor  of  the  French  and  ih« 
confederated  states,  by  virtue  of 
which  every  continental  war  i^^ 
which  either  of  the  two  parties  shall 
be  engaged,  shall  be  common  to 
both. 

Art.  36.  Should  a  foreign  or 
neighbouring  power  arm,  the  con- 
tracting parties  sliall  likewise  arm» 

to  prevent  surprise.    The  nptific*' 

tion 
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la  for  such  armtnz  shall  be  made 
f  the  emperor  Napoleon.  The 
mtin^ent  of  the  allies  shall  be 
Tided  into  four  parts,  and  the  as- 
■mbly  of  the  leasue  shall  deter- 
line  how  many  ofthose  parts  shall 
!  put  in  motion. 

Art.  S7-  Bavaria  engages  to 
irtifjr  the  cities  of  Au^sburgh  and 
lindau,  and  to  make  them  depots 
f  artillery,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
rovisions. 

Art.  38,  The  contingents  of  the 
rveial  allied  powers  shall  be  as 
lUows  ;— France,  200,000  men } 
■avaria,  30,000  ;  Wurtemberg, 
2,000;  Baden,  8,000;  Betg,  5,000( 
larmstadi,  4-,000 ;  NLLssaii-HoheR' 
ollcrn,  and  others,  4,000. 

Art.  39.  The  contracting  parties 
rill  admit  other  German  princes 
nd  slates  into  the  alliance,  when  it 
ball  be  found  suitable  to  the  com-. 


Art.  40.  The  ratification  of  this 
reaty  shall  be  exchanged  at  Munich 
n  the  25th  July. 

Signed  bythe  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

'atis,  July  12th,  1806. 

The  instrument  of  the  act  of 
atification  was  signed  by  the 
mperor  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  ISth 
I  July,  and  countersigned  by  the 
ntnister  Talleyrand,  and  secretary 
f  state.  Mahet. 

CmCULlR    NOTE, 

Yddressed  to  their  majesties, 
rial  and  royul  highnesses, 
and  m05t  serene  princes,  associ- 
ated in.  tlie  confederiition  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  part  of  the  prince 
primate  of  the  confederation. 
The  prince  primate  of  the  con- 
"edeiation  has  die  luuiour  to  inform 
Jieir  majesties,  imperial  nnd  serene 
bighnesses,  &c.  Sec.  that  his  minis- 
ttr  plenipotentiary  biiron  d'Albini 
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repaired  to  Frankfort  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  to  make  pve< 
parations  in  his  name  for  the  opcn- 
m^  of  the  Diet,  in  as  much  as 
might  accord  with  the  intentions  of 
the  associated  Icings  and  sovereigns,. 
The  act  of  confcderation  having 
designated  that  term  for  proposing 
a  fundamental  statute,  the  opening 
of  the  sittings  will  depend  probably 
upon  the  arrival  of  me  plenipoten. 
tiaries.  Ardently  desiring  lo  de- 
serve the  confidence  of  the  as. 
sociated 'kings  and  princes,  the 
prince  ptimate  regards  it  as  the 
first  duty  of  his  office,  not  to  pro- 
pose any  thing  which  might  not  be 
generitlly  acknowledged  as  of  es- 
sential advant-ige  to  me  confedera- 
tion,  as  well  as  consistent  with  the 
perfect  independence  of  tlie  confe. 
derated  sovereigns, 

"  If  the  formation  of  a  funda- 
mental statute  cannot  be  the  wod 
of  a  day,  and  that  an  object  Ol 
such,  importance  requires  the  mosi 
mature  reflection,  it  is  notwith 
standing  equally  true,  that  it  is  de 
sirable  Uiat  the  confederal  ion  shoult 
from  its  commencement  be  establish 
ed  upon  an  immoveable  basis.  It 
object  isto  obtain  tranquillity' and  se 
re n it y,  the  true  happiness  of  nations 
and  to  enable  sovereignstooccup' 
themselves  without  interruption  ii 
the  prosperity  of  their  states,  in  in 
creasing  the  happiness  of  the  town 
and  coui.try,  by  the  eiiliglitened  a1 
tention  of  a  prudent  and  patema 
government,  and  by  the  encouragt 
mcnc  of  useful  arts  and  science; 
the  true  source?  of  the  splendtiu 
of  august  dynasties  and  sovereig; 
houses.  The  south  of  Gvrmanj 
after  ages  of  miifortunes,  trouble! 
and  wars,  cannot  but  ardently  wis. 
that  its  eternd  happiness  should  b 
established  upon  an  imperishab) 
basis.  The  prince  primate  siibmii 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  confederaie 
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itngs  and  princes  the  decision  of 
thequestiony  whether  the  funda« 
mentid  maxim  of  the  inviolability 
of  the  territory  of  the  confedera- 
tion, be  not  the  first  and.  most  im» 
portant  of  all  the  bases  of  the  pub- 
lic prospenty  ?  •  Whether  it  be  a- 
greeable  to  the  high  wisdom  of  the 
confederated  icings  and  princes  ne» 
Ter  to  allow  a  passage  to  fpreign 
troops,  ihougl»«ven  disarmed,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  ^entire  con- 
federation ?  And,  finally,  if.it  be 
not  also  conformable  to  the  dignity 
of  independent  sovereigns,  that  the 
representatives  at  tlie  diet  of  Frank- 
forty  enq^aged  in  assuring  domestic 
tranquillity,  should  neither  send 
ministers  to,  nor  receive  th<»m  from 
foreign  courts ;  a  right  which  is  na- 
turafiy  reserved  to  each  of  the 
august  kings  and  sovereigns,  and 
not  to  a  meeting  of  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

"  If  tlie  diet  qf  Frankfort  should 
hereafter  apply  to  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  French  and  king 
of  Italy,  as  protector,  to  obtain 
his  guarantee  of  such  an  inviolabi- 
•lity  of  the  territory  of  the  confe- 
deratioi^  we  may  be  allowed  to  en- 
tertain a  hope  that  this  favour,  one 
of  the  first  importance,  will  not  be 
refused  on  the  part  of  that  great 
man,  who  has  known  how  to  re- 
spect the  inviolability  of  one  of  the 
most  important  countries  in  the 
world,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stacles which  appeared  to  oppose 

it. 

The  prince  primate  submits  these 
observations  to  the  kings,  princes, 
&c.  &c.  associated  in  the  comedera- 
tion  of  the  Rhine,  and  will  always 
feel  happy  if  his  zealous  disinter- 
estedness can  deserve  their  confi- 
dence and  approbation. 

Charles. 

Aschaffenburgh,  Sept.  18,  1806. 


ABSTRACT    OF     TRK     PROCEEDIirGS 
FOR  RBMtTTING  THE  MOUTHS  OF 
TH£  CATTARO    TO  THE  RUSSIANS 
AND  MONTEKFCRtNS* 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  marquis 
de  Ghisilieri  to  M.  de  Zanino, 
an  odicer  of   the    regiment   ot 
Thurn,  and   communicated  by 
that  oihccr  to  hi^  comrades,  byde* 
sire  of  ^e  marquis  de  Ghisilieri. 
Castelnovo,  (>th  March,  1806. 
Sir, — As  in  the  difficult  circum- 
stances in  which  I  have  found  my- 
self   placed,    nothing    could     lie 
nearer  my  heart  than  not  to  decide 
any  thing  which  could  displease  so 
brave  and  so  estimable  a  g^rison  as 
that  of  Cattaro,  and  as  &itdes,  ac- 
cording: to  what  lieutenant  d*£sem- 
berghhas  informed  me,    I  have 
reason  to  £ear  that  I  have  not  entixe- 
,  ly  accoroplr^d  my  object,  I  avail 
mvself  of  the  personal  knofwledge 
which  I  had  the  happiness  to  have 
of  you,  sir,  to  make  to  you  ami- 
cably two  observations  only,  asd  to 
beg  of  you  to  communicate  them 
also  to  your  comrades. 

1st.  It  is  not  to  the  summons  of 
a  power  at  war  witli  our  august 
master,  and  still  less  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  Montenegrins,  widi 
whom  I  have  not  even  entered  into 
treaty,  but  only  to  the  reiterated 
summons  of  a  Russian  command- 
ant that  I  have  tal^en  the  resolution 
of  withdrawing  the  troops  of  his 
majesty  from  this  province;  and 
consequently  it  is  only  bv  the  ex- 
press wish  of  a  court  in  friendship 
and  alliance  with  our  own,  and 
against  which  superior  orders  are 
very  precise,  not  to  use  other 
means  tlian  those  of  declarations 
and  protest?,  and  never- any  inca- 
su i*es  of  jirmed  dc fen ce . 

2diy;.  I  have  not  entered  into  any 
capitulation  with  tlie  Russian  com- 
mandant, which    I   should  nov«r 

have 
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bave  ooncliiJed  v-ithbut  the  con- 
.ent  of  the  itrmy;  but  I  have  simply 
confined  mywlf  to  mil  Ling  tlie 
McesRirr  protests  and  dcclnrjtions 

igninst  our  court  by  the  Frtnch, 
tnd  to  insure  tlic  respect  dne  in  all 
;ircuiiist:incestD  the  tii.^  and  troops 
jt'hisnujesty. 

According  to  these  rery  cUar 
ibServMtioiis,  you  will  yourself  see, 
itr,  that  the  part  which  I  have  taten 
I  a  measure- altogether  politicati 
ind  the  only  one  which  circum- 
xances  permit,  and  not  a  measure 
n  any  respect  military;  which 
Might  to  tranquillize  your^t'  ;ind 
four  bmve  comrades  respecting 
ivery  consequence  which  you  miglic 
ipprefaendfrom  itf  to  the  disadvaa- 
age  of  your  repuuiion,  already 
no  well  ^suTcd  among  theUimy 
tnd  the  public,  to  be  itnplicited^^ 
t  measure  wholly  foreign  to  mili- 
ary affairs. 

By  my  readiness  to  ftnter  with 
rou  »ad  for  you,  with  alt  the  of- 
icers,  into  such  detnils,  you  will' 
udge  of  the  value  which  [  affii  to 
^our  esteem  and  good  wilt,  and 
.wo  tines  in  answer,  which  may  be 
directed  to  me,  to  the  care  of  the 
mperi.it  con^ulat  R^guta,  will  give 
me  much  pleasure.  I  am,  with 
perfect  respect,  yours.  Sec. 

(Signed)  Ghisilieri. 

Copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the 
mar<]uis  de  Ghisilieri  to  general 
Molltor,  gOTcmor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Alb^tnia. 

Zacortat,9th  March.  1806. 
General — The  same  motives  of 
prudence  which  indiaced  me  to  prc- 
:ede  the  troops  destined  lO  occupy 
the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  under 
:ha  necessity  of  ordering  the  troops 
»f  my  august  master  to  be  wiui- 
dratra,  uot  to  much  to  avert  new 
dangers  from  a  brave  garrison,  who 


desired  nothing  beiterthanto  fighi 
asto  preserve  from  pillage  and  toti 
ruin  a  province,  which  is  alread 
the  propAty  of  his  maieEty  the  eir 
peror  of  France  and  king  of  Ital] 
The  fury  with  which  the  Montt 
negrins,  raised  in  a  mass  by  thei 
c.'iicf  pontiff,  menaced  the  provif 
ces,  and  tlie  enthusiasm  eniert^i 
ed,  in  common  with  them,  amon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mouths  % 
the  Cattaro,  by  the  sectaries  of  tfa 
Greefc  religion,  who  form  threi 
fourths  of  the  population,  had  fc 
some  time  alarmed  the  goverr 
roeut,  when  a  Russian  squiidroi 
which  came  to  anchor  at  Port 
Rose,  the  27th  ult.  in  the  evenint 
contributed  further  to  paralyse  c£ 
little  means  that  might  be  emplo] 
ed  to  frustrate  the  projects  M  th 
Montenegrins.  The  days  of  th 
twenty-erghth  <^  February  and  th 
Dm  and  second  of  March  wei 
employed  in  inundating  the  pn 
Tince  by  some  thousands  of  Monb 
negrins,  reinforced  by  the  inkab 
tants  of  Zuppa,  Coinmoni,  an 
Pastrovicchio ;  and  whendiishord 
was  already  in  motion  lo  actac 
the  forts  guarded  by  Austria 
troops,  the  commandant  of  th 
Russian  squadron  summoned,  th 
3d  March,  the  governor  of  Cattar 
to  give  up  all  the  forts,  or  to  declai 
himself  the  enemy  of  his  majest 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  an 
he  next  day  reiterated  to  me  th 
same  summons,  in  the  peromptor 
teims  of  tulf  an  hour,  always  ai 
cording  to  the  principle,  that  th 
mouths  of  the  Cattaro  were  alread 
French  territory,  from  the  da 
that  the  delay  of  two  months  fiiei 
for  then*  occupation  by  the  Frencl 
troops  were  eipired.  At  a  ma 
ment  so  pressing,  persuaded  as 
was  tlut  the  valour  of  the  garriso: 
would  not  have  been  sufficier 
against  a  number  of  Montteegrim 
inRnitel 
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tnfinttel)r*  superior,  nor  against  the 
fire  which  the  squadron  might  have 
made  upon  the  forts>  and  likewise 
persuaded  that  the  devastation,  of 
the  province  would  have  been  the 
conseqBencc  of  my  refusal,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  not  to  have  re- 
course to  violent  means,  after  hav- 
ing in  vain  exhausted  those, of  per- 
suasion and  protests  ;  and  by  such 
a.  conduct  I  saved  to  my  august 
master  brave  troops,  and  preserv. 
ed  for  yours,  general,  the  mouths 
of  the  Cattaro  in  a  flourishing 
state. 

I  flatter  myself  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  part  which  I  have  taken 
will  not  merit  the  disapprobation 
of  his  majesty,  my  august  miister, 
and  will  not  excite  the  smallest 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government;  whidi  will  be  the 
most  pleasant .  recompense  for  the 
troubles  of  every  kind  which  I 
have  suffered,  and  even  the  dangers 
which  I  have  run  these  last  days. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 


(Signed) 


Ghisilieru 


Note  to  the  marquis  de  Ghisilieri. 

The  undersigned  commissary- 
general  of  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  X  the  French  and  king  of  Italy, 
has  had  the  honour  to  receive  from 
the  marouis  de  Ghisilieri,  commis- 
^ry-general  of  his  majesty  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  and  Austria,  tlie 
answer  to  his  note  of  the  21st  of 
March  ;  in  which  he  announces  to 
the  undersigned,  that  he  has  dis- 
patched diat  note  to  his  court ;  and 
that  he  further  refers  to  the  answer 
given  to  general  Molitor  respecting 
the  same  grievances. 

The  undersigned  hastened  to  ask 
of  general  Molitor  the  answer 
spoken  gf  by  the  marquis  de  Ghisi- 


lieri ;  it  is  dated  the  9th  Maichf 
1806,  from  Zacortaz. 

In  that  answer^'  the  marquis  de 
Ghisilieri  makes  known  that  the 
garrison  of  Cattaro  wished  only  to 
fight ;  the  und^igned  is  so  much 
the  more  persuaded  of  it,  that  be 
positively  knows  that  protests  have 
been  made  by  the  officers  of  the  re- 
giment of  Thurn,  against  giving 
up  the  forts  to  the  Russians,  that 
some  officers  were  put  under  arrest 
for  that  protest,  and^at  generally 
all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  that 
regiment  testify  their  indignation 
at  paving  given  up  the  forts  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Cattaro  to  a  small 
number  Qf  Russians,  who  would 
not  have  made  the  smallest  resist- 
ance against  the  regiment  of  Thurn, 
coniposedof  1,500  men. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these 
protests,  the  forts-  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Cattaro  were  given  up  to 
the  Russians  by  order  6f  the  mar- 
quis de  Ghisilieri. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honour 
to  beg  of  the  marquis  de  Ghisilieri 
to  inform  him,  whether  he  has  act- 
ed in  this  circumstance  by  his  own 
authority,  or  in  virtue  of  superilr 
orders ;  for  it  is  essential  that  he 
should  make  known  to  his  court  die 
reasons  for  which  the  Austrian 
commandant  -and  the  marouis  de 
Ghisilieri  have  peaceably  allowed 
entrance,  and  a  residency  in  the 
'  ports  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cattaro, 
to  the  armed  squadron  of  a  power 
at  War  with  that  to  which  they 
were  to  have  given  up  -tlfe  fbrts, 
and  to  whose  generals  they  gave  no 
information* 

It  is  also  important  that  the  on* 
jdersigned  should  inform  his  court 
of  the  motives  on  which  the  mouths 
of  the  Cattaro  have  been  ceded  to 
the  Russians,  instead  of  being  giv^ 
up  to  the  troops  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  Frenth  and  king  of 
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Italy,  conformably  to  the  treaty  of 
Fresburg. 

The  reason  given  by  the  marquis 
de  Ghisilieri,  in  his  letter  to  {(eneral 
Molitor^  of  the  9th  of  March,  can- 
not be  admitted.  He  there  says, 
that  it  is  to  preserve  to  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  tlie  French  and 
king  of  Italy,  the  mouths  of  the 
Cuttaro  in  a  flourishing  state,  that 
he  has  given  them  up  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  Montenegrins. 

But  only  two  days  after  their 
surrender,  the  Montenegrins  sacked 
and  pillaged  the  houses ;  and  those 
very  inhabitants  which  the  marquis 
de  Ghisilieri  represents  as  in  ;<cc()rd 
^iththe  Montenegrins,armed  them- 
selves and  marched  against  them, 
and  even  killed  scveraL 

The  same  inhabitants  stretch 
their  arms  to '  the  French,  and  bit- 
terly complain  that  tliey  have  been 
given  up  to  their  most  cruel 
enemies. 

The  undersigned  expects  with 
impatience  an  answer  from  the 
marquis  de  Ghisilieri,  and  persists 
in  die  demands  which  he  made  in 
bis  note  of  the  21st  March.  He 
conceives  the  marquis  de  Ghisilieri 
must  be  invested  with  the  necessary 
powers  to  comply  witji  them,  since 
he  had  that  of  commanding  the 
earrison  of  Cattaro,  notwlthstand- 
mg  its  protest,  to  gjve  up  to  the 
Russians  the  forts  of  die  moudis  of 
the  Cattaro. 

He  has  the  honour  to  give  him 
the  assurance  of  his  great  respect. 

(Signed)         Al.  Lauriston. 
Zura,  25th  M.irch,  1806. 

ROYAL   DrCR£E.  • 

•  Louis  Napoleon,,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom. 

We  have  decreed,  and  do  de- 
cree as  foU%yrs  : 


1.  Till  further  prders  be  given, 
no  vessel  shall  be  suffered  to  depart 
from  any  of  the  ports  of  our  king- 
dom, without  our  special  authority  ; 
which,  however,  shall  not  be  grant- 
ed by  us  lilh  sureties  be  given  that 
the  Lidin;?;  shall  not  be  discharged 
in  any  of  the  enemy's  ports.  The 
authority  for  the  departure  of  any 
vessel  shall  be  signed  by  our  own 
hand. 

2.  Every  ship  that  enters  any  of 
our  ports  shall  be  detained,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  liberations^  but 
by  special  authority  from  us,  sign- 
ed^by  our  own  hand. 

3.  All  Hshing  vessels  going  out 
or  coming  into  any  port,  shall,  be- 
fore their  departure,  and  after  their 
arrival,  be  examined  by  the  officers 
of  justice,  and  the  commissioners 
of  convoys  and  licences. 

4.  No  fishing  vessel  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  depart  before  the  com- 
manders of  die  same  shall  make 
oath,  that  they  will  have  no  volun- 
tary understanding  or  communica- 
tion whoever  with  any  ship  or 
vessely-  and  they  shall  likewise  be 
bound  to  give  information  of  any 
person  sailing  tlierein. 

5.  The  directors  and  other  per- 
sons employed  at  the  post-offices 
are  made  responsible  for  any  letters 
comiag  from  or  going  to  England. 
They  shall  immediately  transmit 
them  to  the  minister  of  justice  and 
poUce. 

6.  Our  ministers  are  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present 
decree,  as  far  as  regards  their  re- 
spective departments.  The  minis- 
ters of  marine,  finances,  and  of 
justice,  shall  transmit  to  us  dally  an 
account  of  their  proceedings. 

Given  at  our  palace  of  the 
Hague,  Dec.  1 5,  1 S06,  and 
in  the  first  year  of  our  reign. 
(Signed),        Louis. 
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Public  Acts  fasvcd  la  the  Feurth  Sesiion  of  ilt  Second  Imperial 

Parliament* 


March  22,  1806. 

An  act  for  settling  a  pension  on 
admiral  lord  Colling  wood. 

An  act  for  duties,  and  draw- 
))acks  on  goods  to  and  from  Ireland. 

An  act  for  settling  drawbacks 
on  sugar. 

An  act  for  punishing  mutiny 
and  desertion,  and  for  better  pay- 
ment of  the  army. 
^  An  act  for  regulating  the  ma* 
fine  force  while  on  shore. 
.  An  act  for  allowing  the  expor- 
tation of  grain  &c.  to  his  majesty's 
forces  and  garrisons. 

An  act  to  indemnify  persons 
having  omitted  to  qualify  them- 
^Ives  for  employments. 

An  act  to  continue  and  amend 
an  act  for  executing  a  treaty  of 
commerce  and  amity  with  Ame- 
rica. 

An  act  to  permit  for  a  time  the 
exportation  of  wool  to  the  British 
plantations  in  America. 

An  act  for  the  milida  service 
for  the  year  1*806. 

An  act  for  the  milida  service  of 
Ireland  for  1806. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  act,  enabling  the  subjects  of 
foreign  states  to  enter  his  majesty's 
service. 

An  act  to  suspend  prosecutions 
under  certain  acts  relating  to  the 
woollen  manufacture. 

An  act  for  allowing  the  Green- 
land ships  to  coniplete  their  mea. 

An  act  for  rendering  tlie  pay* 
ment  of  creditors  mora  certain  and 
expeditious  in  Scotland. 

June  9. 
An  act  to  provide  for  payment 


of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  and  for 
altering  the  days  of  paying  interest. 

An  act  for  establishing  certain 
regulations  in  the  c^lection  of  cus- 
toms and  excise  in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  rejg^ulating  tlie  pack- 
age of  butter  in  Ireland. 

An    act    to    authorise    certain 

fmblic  officers  to  send  and  receive 
etters  free  of  postage. 

An  act.  for  amending  the  several 
laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  first- 
fruits  by  the  clerey. 

An  act  for  enlarging  tlie  powers 
granted  to  the  London  dock 
company. 

June  21 • 

An  act  for  granting  to  his  ma- 
jesty certain  duties  on  malt  auid 
spirits. 

An  act  for  the  better  payment 
of  the  army  and  their  quarters. 

An  act  for  making  better  provi- 
sion for  soldiers. 

July  8. 

An  act  to  grant  allowances  from 
certain  taxes. to  persons  having  a 
ceruin  number  of  children. 

An  acf  to  provide  for  the  collect- 
ing duties  on  spiriu  distilled  in 
Ireland* 

An  act  for  abolishing  fees  re- 
ceived by  ofiicers  in  the  port  of 
London. 

An  Act  for  regulating  the  office 
of  receiver-general'  of  the  post- 
office. 

An    act  for    encouraging   the* 
manufacture  of  thread-lace  inCkeat 
Britain. 

An  act  for  regulating  the  mode 
of  taking  up  re^ar  ships  for  die 
service  ot  the  India  company. 

4  An 
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An  act  for  the  improvement  of 
the  port  of  London,  bv  making 
East  India  docks  at  Blackwall. 

July  16. 

-  An  act  for  collecting  duties  on 
spirits  and  nuilt  in  Scotland. 

An  aa  for  issuing  exchequer 
bills  for  the  service  of  the  year 
18C6. 

An  act  granting  a  duty  on  fish 
irom  Newfoundland. 

An  act  for  regulating  the  excise* 
customs,  and  port  dues  in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  rectifying  mistakes 
in  the  names  of  commissioners  of 
taxes. 

Training  act  for  England. 

Militia  act. 

An  act  for  permitting  free  in- 
terchanee  of  grain  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

An  s^ct  for  the  more  effectual 
performance  of  quarantine. 

An  act  for  grantin,!^  a  duty  on 
oil  of  vitriol  exported  from  Great 
Britain. 

An  act  for  amending  certain 
acts  relating  to  letters  and  parcels 
conveyed  by  the  post. 

Julj  31. 

An  act  for  reducing  the  duty 
payable  on  the  exportation  of  re- 
lined  sugar  and  laying  it  on  sugar- 
candy. 

An  act  for  an  additional  duty  on 
the  exportation  of  silk  manufac- 
tures. 

An  act  for  erectixte  a  light-house 
on  the  Bell  rock  in  Scotland. 

An  act  to  enable  his  majesty  to 
accept  the  service  of  volunteers 
from  the  Irish  militia. 

An  act  for  augmenting  the  sala- 
ries of  masters  in  chancery. 

An  act  for  amending  the  sale  of 
his  majesty's  crown-rents^  &c.  in 
Ireland. 

An  act  for  amending  the  laws  of 


excise  in  relation  to  counterfeiting 
the  stamps  on  paper-wrappers. 

An  act  to  permit  French  wines 
to  be  imported  from  Ireland  into 
England. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  prevent- 
ing the  importation  of  gunpowder 
and  arms  from  Ireland  into  Eng- 
land. 

An  act  to  allow  certain  merchan- 
dises to  be  sent  direct  from  Gibral- 
ter  and  Malta  to  America. 

An  act  for  permitting  the  im- 
portation of  timber  for  naval  pur- 
poses from  America. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors. 

An  act  for  revision  of  the  schools 
in'  Ireland. 

An  act  to  prohibit  for  two  years 
certain  ships  from  engaging  in  the 
slave-trade. 

'  An  act  for  increasing  the  rate  of 
subsistence  to  be  paid  to  persons  on 
whom  soldiers  are  quartered. 

July  22. 

'  An  act  for  enabling  his  majesty 
to  settle  annuities  on  the  royal 
family. 

An  act  for  appropriating  the 
supplies  of  1806. 

An  act  for  granting  a  sum  to  be 
rais(^d  by  lotteries. 

An  act  for  purchasing  an  estate 
for  earl  Nelson. 

An  act  to  continue  his  pension 
to  lord  Rodney. 

An  act. for  amending  the  laws  of 
^excise  upon  malt. 

An  act  for  the  security  and  ex- 
pedition of  thp  post  in  Ireland. 

An  act  for  consolidating  the 
several  acts  for  redemption  of 
land-tax. 

An  act  for  providing  for  a  more 
speedy  and  regular  audit  of  the 
public  accounts. 

An  act  to  repeal  part  of  the  con- 
travailing  duty  on  Irish  hopsi  and 

for 
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for  grantinpf  an  excise  contravailmg 
duty  on  Irish  window  glass. 

An  act  for  extending  the  laws 
relating  to  loading  ana  warehouse 
ing  goods. 

An  act  to  amend  tlie  laws  of 
bankrupts. 

An  act  for  augmenting  the  re- 
gular forces  of  the  realm,  and  for 
tlie  gradual  reduction  of  the  mili- 
tia so  far  as  tlie  same  relates  to  the 
city  of  London. 

An  act  for  limiting  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  carried  on  the  out- 
side oi  ^tage-coaches. 

July  23. 
An  act  for  applying  the  balances 


of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland 
to  the  making  canals,  bridges,  &c. 
^nd  lo  the  use  of  the  fisheries. 

An  act  for  regulating  the  eflfice 
of  receiver-general  of  the  customs. 

An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  harbours  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

An  act  to  stay  proceedinp^,  till 
next  session,  in  actions  under  an 
act  for  regulating  the  cutting  of 
leather,  and  the  purchase  of  rough 
hides,  oak*bark,  and  calf  skins  in 
the  hair. 

An  act  for  taking  down  tlie 
buildings,  in  which  th€|  treasury 
chamber  &c.  in  Scotland  were  situ- 
atedy  and  erecting  new  ones. 
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Memoirs  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton, 


tFroii)  Mr.  Wooll's  Biography  of  the  Doctor.1 


u 


FROM  the  earliest  period  of  hw 
boyish  days,  till  he  entered 
into  his  fourteenth  year.  Dr.  War- 
ton  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  ex- 
cellent  father  for  knowledge  and 
instrnction.  On  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust 17.36,  he  was  admitted  on  the 
foundation  of  Winchester  College ; 
and  whilst  under  the  tuition  and 
discipli]ie.of  that  school, 

"Where  Bigp  presided,  and  where  Bur- 
ton taught, 

exhibited  the  most  evident  marks 
of  strong  intellectual  powers.  Dur- 
ing his  Wykehamical  education,  he, 
in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Col- 
lins and  anot]|3r  boy,  ^ent  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  three  poeti- 
cal pieces  of  such  sterling  value  as 
called  forth  a  most  flattering  cri- 
tique from  Johnson;  and  J  have 
seen,  though  in  too  im^rfect  a 
state  to  warrant  insertion,  a  ge- 
nuinely humorous  poem  penned  by 
him  when  a  prsepositor,  and  spoken 
by  one  of  his  pupils  from  the  ros- 
trum, then  usually  introduced  into 
the  school."—- ' 
'  **  In  the  month  of  September, 


1740,  being  superannuated,  he  was 
removed  from  Winchester ;  and, 
as  few  vacancies  occurred,  in  the 
course  of  the  current  year,  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  it  was  the  invo- 
luntary misfortune  of  that  society 
not  to  reckon  amongst  its  fellows 
the  editor  of  Virgil  and  commen- 
tator on  Pope :  he,  therefore,  about 
this  time  commenced  his  residence 
at  Oriel  College,  of  which  he  had 
been  admittecTa  commoner  in  the 
preceding  January,  and  very  soon 
gave  ample  proofs  that  he  had  not 
neglected  the  blessing  of  a  mind  so 
highly  gifted. — I  can  form  no  ideji 
ot  tlie  "  laud  is  arrecta  cupido,." 
fostered  by  the  s;icred  ardour  of 
gratitude  and  filial  piety,  exhibiting 
a  more  highly  finished  portrait  than 
in  the  following  letter : 
•  Hon.  Sir, 
*  I  hop'd  to  have  foujid  a  thou- 

*  sa'.id  kindly  severe  criticisms  on 
V  Wintonia,  when  I  opened  yours  ; 

*  but,  alas,  am  quite  deceived!  I 

*  believe  "33ellositum  Wintoniense" 

*  may  be  a  more  proper  name,  and 

*  even  more  suitable  to  the  vcrscs 

ji  2  already 
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*  already  irade.    Let  me  only  ob- 

*  serve  one  tiling,  that  I  have  pur- 

*  posely  avoided  saying  more  of 

*  the  college,  because  it  is  so  trite 

*  and  common  a  subject :  but  pcr- 

*  haps  I  have  said  too  little— this 

*  your  judgment   will  determine. 
'  Biit  have   I  not  kept  too  near 

*  home,   and  not  sought  over  the 

*  country ibr  scats,  antiquities,  and 

*  such  like  ?  This  is  owing  to  my 

*  ignorance  on  these  points.  If  you 

*  would  have  had  me  mention  these, 
'  perhaps  even  Abbotstone,  Strat- 

*  ton.    Lord  Peterborough's,    &c. 

*  mij^ht  claim  a  place.     The  Bcl- 

*  lositum  Oxoniense  has  taken  in 

*  Whitcham,  Islip  (as  you  know) 

*  and  others  ;   but  these  are  more 

*  remarkable  than  those  I  mention- 

*  ed.    As  to  the  time,  if  I  receive 

*  it  again  (as  the  present  situation 

*  of  affairs  are,  and  nothing  unusual 

*  happen)  by  the  20th  or  21  st  of 

*  May,  it  is  soon  enough.     I  have 

*  applied  to  several  of  my  friends 

*  for  Themes,  and  cannot  by  any 

*  means  eet  any  from  tliem,  so  that 

*  I  am  obliged  still  to  send  you  my 

*  own  stuff;   but  from  them  per- 

*  haps  you  may  perceive  the  manner 
«  of  others,  wliich  consist  of  short 

*  turns  and  such  affected  puerilities 

*  as  I  am  afraid  you  by  no  means 
'  approve  of.     This  I  cart  affirm, 

*  that  the  old  way  of  composing 

*  them   by  explanation,    example, 

*  simile,  inference,  conclusion,  &c. 

*  is,  nor  has  been  ^as  far  as  I  can 

*  learn)  ever  made  use  of  here.— To 

*  help  me  in  some  parts  of  my  last 

*  collections  from  Longinus,  I  have 

*  read  a  good  part  of   Dionysius 

*  Hallcarnassus :    so   that  I  think 

*  by  this  time  I  ought  fully  to  un- 

*  dcrstand  the  structure  and  dispo- 

*  sition  of  words  and  sentences.     I 

*  shall  mid  Loni:»inu5  as  long  as  I 

*  live  ;  it  is  impossible  not  ti>  catdl 

1 


fire  aoid  and  raptures  6om  Hi 

flowing  style.  The  noble  causes 
c  gives  (at  the  conclusion)  fi)r 
the  decay  of  the  sublime  amongst 
men,  to  wit-^the  love  of  pleasure, 
riches,  and  idleness,  would  almost 
makeone^ookdowmipontheweiU 
with  contempt*  and  rejoice  in,  and 
wish  for  toils,  poverty,  and  dan- 
gers, to  combat  with.  For  me,  it 
only  still  serves  lo give  me  agieater 
distaste,  contempt,  and  hatred  of 
the  profiumm  vuigus,  and  to  tread 
under  foot  this  dyewis'OLtw  td- 
toff  as  thoroughly  below  and  un- 
worthy of  man.  It  is  the  freedom 
you  give  me  of  unburdening  my 
soul  to  you«  that  has  troubled 
you  so  long :  but  so  it  t£,  that  the 
next  pleasant  thing  to  conversing 
with  yoU)  and  hearing  firom  yoUt 
is  writing  tO  yoo :  I  promise  my- 
self a  more  exalted  degree  of 
pleasure  next  vacation,  by  being 
m  some  measure  better  skilled  to 
converse  with  you  than  formerir* 
Happy  shall  I  be  if  I  am  not  only 
found 

*  a  dutiful  and  aflecdonate, 

*  but  a  diligent  son  too. 
April  1 0th.  'J.  Wai^toh.* 

Tuesday. 

*  A  great  many  thanks  for  the 
« token/ 

**  During  his  residence  in  Oxford 
he  composed  The  'Enthuuasti  or 
Lover  of  Nature ;  a  poem  jepletc 
with  the  happiest  efforts  of  imagi* 
nation^  and  truly  worthy  of 

That  bard  who  rapture  fouad 
In  ev*ry  rural  sight,  or  sound ; 
Whose  genius  wann,aod  rapj.urechaste» 
No  genuine  charm  of  nature  past. 

"  His  inimitably  characteristic 

piece  entitled  The  Dying  Indian* 

and  the  elegant  satire  of  Ranelagb 

Hous?,aftcr  themanner  of  LeSage* 

made 
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made  tfa^r  appetratue  also  abotit    listening  to  knells,  or  walking  in 
this'  time.     Nor  were  his  vacations    the  dead  of  night,  and  lamenting 
passed  in  indolence  and  dissipation,  aloud }    nor  was  she  absent  from 
i^d  no  other  proof  exist  of  his  ge»    dungeons  and  galley  slaves.  After 
nuinely  poetical  mind,,  of  his  ca*    her  Courage,  a  young  man  riding  a 
pacity  as  a  maier  and  inventory  the  lion,  that  chafed  with  indignation, 
tbllowing  sketch,  laid  out  by  him  yet  was  forced  to  submit — ^not  a 
as  a  subject  for  verse,  at  eighteen  fiercer  roars  in  -^gypt  whilst  the 
(the  year  in  which  he  left  Wmches-  pyramids    reecho    to    his    voice: 
ter  school),    and  dated  from  his  naked,  like  an  Englishman,  blow^ 
father's  house,  would  be  sufficient  ing  an  horn,  he  was  seen  to  attend 
to  establish  his  reputation.,  Regulus  to  Carthage,    Henry  the 
«•  •  The  subjects  of  Reason  hav-  Fifui  to  Agincourt,  Rloluc,  Charles 
ing  lately  rebelled  against  him,  he  of  Sweden^  Kouli  Khan,  &c.    He 
•uxnmoxu  them  to  nis  court,  that  led  Cowardice  chained,  who  shud- 
they  may  pay  their  obedience  to  dered  violently  whenever  he  heard' 
him  s  whilst  he  sits  on  his  throne,  the  horn,  and  would  fain  run  away 
attended  by  the  Virtues,  his  hand-  — so  the  beasts  run  when  they  hear  ' 
tnaids^    The  first  who  made  her  the  rattle-snake.    Next  came  Mmu^ 
appearance  was  Fear^  with  Supsr^  laiiouy  with  harp  and  sword :   he  ** 
ttikoHy  a  pale-faced,  trembling  vir«  followed  a  phantom  of  Fame,  that 
gin,  who  came  from  Gallia,  and  he  might  snatch   the  crown  she 
was  ever  present  at  earthquakes,  wore:  lie  was  accompanied  by  a 
fires,  sieges,  storms,  and  shuddered  beautiful    Amazon,    called    Hope, 
at  every  thing  she  saw.    Not  so  who  with  one  hand  pointed  to  the 
.^^^mr,  whose  harbin^r  was  Cni^/ry,  heavens,  and  in  the  other  held  an 
wiui  dishevelled  hair ;  and  whose  optic  whicli  beautified  and  magnifi- 
charioteer,  Rnungtf  drove  wheels  ed  every  object  to  which  it  was  di» 
recking  with  blood.     He  himself  rected.  Pity  led  her  old  father  De^ 
stood  upright,  brandishing  a  sword,  spair,  who  tore  his  grey  locks,  and 
and  bearing  a  shield  on  which  was  coiild  scarce  move  along  for  ex- 
engraven   Achilles    dragging  the  trerae  misery  ;  she  nurssd  him  with 
carcass  of  Hector,  with  rriam  and''  her  own  milk,  and  supported  his 
Andromache    lamenting    on    the  steps,  whilst  bats  and  owls  Hew 
walls  ;  round  his  girdlehe  tied  the  round  his  head.  She  frequents  fields 
head  of  an  enemy  just  slaughtered,  of  battle,  protects  the  slain,  and 
and  his  chariot  was  drawn  by  tigers,  stanches  their  wounds  with  her  veil 
Next  came  «/oy,  chanting  a  song,  and  hair.     Next  came  Love^  sup- 
crowned  with  vine  leaves,  waving  ported  on  each  side  by  Friendship 
a  rod  in  his.  hand,  at  whose  touch  and  Truthy  but  not  blind,  as  th^ 
c^ery  thing  smiled ;  he  was  attend-  poets  feign.    Behind  came  his  ene- 
ed  by   Jmrth  and   Pleasure^    two  mies,  Jealousy^  who  nursed  a  vul- 
nymphs  more  light  than  Napzans :  ture  to  feed  on  his  own  heart.   Ha- 
he  was  the  institutor  pf  feasts  and  tred  also,  and  Doubt  shaking  a  dart 
dances  amongst  shepherds,    at  a  behind  Lofve^  who,  on  his  turning 
"^tage,  at  marriages  and  triumphs,  round,  immediately  vanish'd.   Hu^ 
Then  came  Sorrowj  with  a'  dead  ii9t/r,  twin'd  round  about  with  a 
babe  in  her  arms  :---she  was  often  snake,  like  Laocoon.    Then  yfm- 
seen  in  doamels  and  by  graves,  tition  in  a  chariot  of  gold,  and 

^  3  white 
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white  horses,  whose  trappings  were  customed  of  late  to  didactic  poetry 
adorned  witli  jewels,  led  bv  Esteem  alone,  and  essays  on  moral.subjectSv 
and  Flattery,  Envy  viewed  him  that  any  work,  where  the  imagtna^ 
passing,  and  repined  like  a  pard  tion  is  much  indulged,  will  perliaps 
with  a  dart  in  his  side.  Contempt^  not  be  relished  or  regarded.  The 
too,  like  a  satyr,  beheld,  and  point-  author  therefore  of  uese  piecte  is 
ed  witli  his-finger  ;  but  he  too  oft^  in  some  pain,  lest  pertain  austere 
reviled  Heaven,  whence  plagues,  -.  critics  should  think  tliem  too  fan- 
]^'*stilences,  wars,  and  famines,  ciful  and  descriptive.  But  as  he  is 
When  these  were  all  met,  Reiison  convinced  that  the  faslwon  of  mo- 
( sitting  grander  than  Solomon),  ralizing  in  verse  has  been  carried 
on  whom  the  man  Justice,  and  the  too  far,  and  as  he  looks  upon  in- 
woman  Temptratice^  attended,  thus  vendon  and  imagination  to  be  tltfe? 
addressed  them.'  chief  faculties  of  a  poet,   so  he 

"Were  the  passions  ever  more  will  be  bappy  if  the  following  Odes 
happily  personified  ?  or  tlie  vivida  may  be  locked  upon  as  an  attempt 
vis  animi  more  unquestionably  por-  to  bring  back  poietry  into  its  right 
trayed  in  a  boy  of  eighteen  ?    On    channel.* 

taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  for  "  In  the  year  1751,  he  was  called 
which  he  determined  in  Lent.l74?4!,  from  the  indulgence  of  connubial 
he  was  ordained  on  his  father's  cu-  happiness,  and  the  luxnry  of  lite- 
racy, and  officiated  in.diitt  church  rary  retirement,  to  attend  his  pa- 
till  February  17445 ;  at  wliich  pc-  tron  Jo  the  south  of  France ;  for 
riod  he  removed  to  the  duty  of  which  invitation  tlie  duke  had  two 
Chelsea,  and  within  three  months  motives,  ^he  society  of  a  man  of 
caught  the  small  p)x.  Tenderly  learning  ai\d  taste,  and  the  accom- 
nursed  by  the  mother  he  idolized,  modation  of  a  protestant  clergy- 
he  soon  recovered,  and  went  to  man,  who,  immediately  on  the 
Chobham,  for  change  of  air*  A  death  of  his  duchess,  then  in  a 
return  to  his  last  cunicy  being  ren-  confirmed  dropsy,  could  marry 
dered  unpleasant,  by  disagreeable  him  to  the  lady  witli  whom  he 
altercations  in  the  parish,  and  the  lived,  and  who  was  universally 
want  of  that  support  from  his  rec-  known  and  dbtinguiahed  by  the 
tor  which  his  situation  claimed,  he,  name  of  Polly  P;*acham. 
after  a  few  months  spent  in  dis-  "The  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
charging  the  ministerial  duties  of  continent,  and  the  introduction  to 
Chawton  and  Droxford,  retunwd  every  species  of  acquirement  and 
to  Basingstoke ;  and  in  the  year  informotion  brought  within  his 
1747-8  was  presented  by  die  duke  reach  by  tlie  nmk  and  connections 
#f  Bolton  to  the  rectory  of  Wyns*  of  his  patron,  must  have  ofiered  to 
lade,  when  he  Immediately  married  a  mind  like  Dr.  Warton's  the  most 
miss  Daman  of  that  neighbour-  refined  and  pleasurable  sensations. ^ 
hood,  to  whom  he  had  for  some  but  the  brightness  of  the  prospect 
time  been  most  enthmiastically  at-  was  clouded  by  circumstances  at- 
tached. At  the  close  of  the  former  tendant  on  the  expedition*  not  jhe 
year  he  had  published  a  volume  of  most  eligible  in  a  professional  view, 
exquisite  Odes;  to  which  he  prefixed  but  which  are  unnecessary. to  point 
the  following  characteristic  preface:  out  to  my  reader,  and  by  a  heart- 
*  The  public  has  been  so  much  ac    wounding  separadon  from  the  wife 
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rf  his  Tinabatitie  tendemesSy  an  in-    in  whkh  a  few,  aftd  very  few  Irish 
fant  family,  and  a  mother  to  whom    friars  in  the  convents  were  enabled 
he  was  most  piously  attached,  and    to  converse,  imparted  but  at  best 
livho  was  then  in  the  College  of    disjointed  information,    and   fur- 
Clerg]|rmen's  Widows  at  Winches-    nished  a  very  U-oken  and  imper- 
tcr,  bending  under  the  weight  of    feet  correspondence.     In  a  letter 
age  and  infirmities.     Strong  was    written  eany  in  August  from  La 
the  conflict  of  opposing  principles.    Mole  near  Montauban  to  his  bro<« 
The  laudable  wish  however  of  im-    ther,    is  the  following  paragraph  : 
proving  the  condition  of  those  who    •  I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you  I 
by  every  tie  divine  and  human  were    greatly  fear  Mr.  Powlett  and  I 
the  objects  of  his  most  anxious  love,    shall  never  visit  Italy,  which  will 
sit  length  prevailed ;   and  with  a    be  a  sad  mortification.'    This  dis- 
iffew  to  rescue  them,  at  no  very  di-    appointment,   arising  frohi    some 
Stant  period,  frtrm  tlie  struggles  and    pnvate  causes,  united  to  his  impa- 
deprivations  of  a  straitened  mcome,    ticnce  of  being  restored  to  his  fami- 
he  acceded  tq.  the  p4an.     He  em*    ly»  induced  him  to  wave  every  con* 
l>arked  at  Greenwich  on  the  26th    sideration  of  intellectual  iniprove- 
cf  Aprils    in  one  of  the  king's    ment   and  additional  pTeferment« 
yachts ;.  andf  after  a  tedious  and    and  to  quit  his  situation.    During 
stormy  passage,^  landed  at  Calais    the  month  of  September  he  set  out 
on  the  8th  of  May..    To  those  who    for  Boiirdeaui  fti  a  courier's  cart, 
have  enjoyed  the  rich  and  varied    such  as  is  used  for  the  conveyance 
treasures  of  his  conversation,  who    of  the  mail^  but  found  the  machine 
have  been  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy    so  rough  and  inconvenient,   that 
of  his  wit,  and  instructed  by  the    within  five  or  six  leagues  ^he  was 
acnteness. .  of  his  observations,    I    obliged  to  quit  it,  and  submit  to 
need  not  suggest  how  truly  enviable    a  day's  rest  ere  lie  proceeded*   Not 
was  'the  journey  which  his  fellow-    impeded  in  resolution  by  this  obsta- 
travellers    accomplished    througj^  *  ele,  he  joined  himself  to  some  car-> 
the  French  provinces  to  Montau-    riers  who  were  travelling  iu  Brit- 
ban;  at  which  place  it  was  their    tany,  and  with  them  reached  St. 
intention  to  take  up  their  residence.    Malo's ;  from  whence  lie  obtained 
As  the  duke  travelled    with  his    A  passage  by  Guernsey  to  Soutli-  • 
.  own  horses,  and  consequently  by    ampton*    Thus  ended  his  tour ; 
short  and  easy  stages,  the  doctor    %ud  the  month  subsequent  to  his 
had     sufficient    leisure    to    visit    arrival  presented  one  of  the  great 
churches,  conventsf  and  every  other    objects,  for  which  it  was  under- 
public  building  worthy  the  notice    taken.     Tlic    duchess    of  Bolton 
of  Hn  inquisitive  traveller.     But  as    died.     Upon  tl>is  event  he  immc-. 
In  those  days   the  knowledge  of    diately-  wrote  to    the  duke»  and 
modem  languages  s^'ldom  or  ever    asked  his  permission  to  return  to 
formed  a  part  of  scholastic  educa*    him.  Mr.  I}evisme,however^chap- 
^f  on  or  collegiate  reading,  his  total    hdn  to  the  embassy  at  Turin,  had 
Ignorance  of   the  French  tongue    been  sent  for  to  perform  the  mar- 
was  pregnant  with  cominuat  ebsta-    riage  cereniony,  and  was  already 
cies  i  tct  overcome  which  he  had    on  nis  route  to  Aix  in  Provence, 
recourse  to  Latin;  yet,  alasi  the    to  which  place  the  parties  had  re- 
bald,  unclassical,  and  monldsh  style    movod.    . 

uf4  ••He 
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"He  now  dedicated  his  whole  at-  ncnt  raitk  in  the  republic  of  letters, 

tentiOn  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  and  claimed  from  scholars  of  every 

work  be  had  for  some  time  been  age  and  description  the  memorial 

engaged  in,  and  to  the  success  of  of  grateful  admiration,   inprapor^ 

which  he  fondly  looked  fdrw^rd,  tion  to  the  value  of  success^  vSl 

not  only  wjth  a  view  of  compensat-  ever  be,  in  great  and  feeling  minds, 

in^  his  recent  disappointment,  but  the  dread  of  failure ;  and  to  such 

with  the  hope  also  of  deservedly  aai  union  of  poetry  and  cridcasin, 

claiming  from  the  public  an  advan«  to  so  ample  a  cof^tsbn  of  his  creed 

tageous  and  permanent  share  of  in  point  of  bodi  taste  and  scholar-* 

patronage    and    protection.      He  ship,  our  luthor  naturally  deenwd 

edited  Virgil  in  Latin  and  English,  it  requisite  to  apply  the  whole  vi* 

ithe  iEneid  translated  by  Pitt,  the  gour  of  his  genius,  and  vigilantly 

Eclogues  and  Georgics,  with  notes  to  exercise  s^hts  acctiraey  of  jud^- 

on  the  whole  by  himself.     Into  this  ment :  hence  Was  k  that  he  anxi* 

publication  he  introduced  Warbur-  ously  wrote  from  Montauban  lest 

tnnN  Dissertation    on    the  Sixth  Dodsley  should  set  a  sheet  to  the 

2Eueid,  a  Commentary  on  the  Cha-  press  (uiot^h  the  fef  greater  part 

ractcr  of  lapis  by  Atterbury,  and  was  nntshed,  atfd  already  in  his 

on  the  Shield  of  !Slneas  by  Wlnte-  hands)  ere  he  returned  trotti  the 

head  ;  to  M'hich  he  added,  as  com-  Continent.  Of  the  '  lim«  labor  CC 

posed  by  himself,  three  Essays  on  mora*  it  is  evident  he  knew  the  Mi 

pastoral,  didactic,  and  epic  poetry,  value. 

"Unqualified as  mjghthave been  **  His  reason  for  preferring  the 

the  praises  bestowed  on  his  detached  translation  of  Ktt  to  tliat  of  Dry- 
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the  momcnury  effusions  of  poeti-  leave  to  intrude -on  your  patience 

iiA  genius ;   yet  nothing  he  had  a  moment  longer,  to  speak  of  Mr. 

hitherto  eiven  to  the  world  was  Pitt's   version  of  the  JEaeid.    I 

calculated  to  establish  a  lasting  re-  am  very  well  informed^  that  Mr. 

putation,  or  hand  down  his  name  Pope,  notwithstanding  his  just  afiec- 

as  a  Clitic  and  scholar  to  posterity,  tion  and  even  veneration  for  Mr. 

True  it  is,  that  the  author  of  The  Dryden,  regarded' Mr.  Pitt's  as  as 

Enthusiast,    and  Ode  to    Fancy,  excellent  translation.     It  is  hicky 

would  ever  have  been  dear  to  those  for  me,  that  some  of  Mr.  Dryden'* 

who  were  capable  of  relishing  the  errors,  hi  this  part  of  the  worib, 

unafTccted  charms  and  genuine  fire  have  been  lately  pomted  out  by  a 

of  a  vivid  and  highly  inspired  ima-  very  candid  writer,  ttnd  one  who 

ginatidn:  but  within  the  bosoms  entertains  the  highest  opinion  of 

of  suth,  and  such  only,  would  the  hrs  genius,  to^hom,  says  he,  oax 

remembrance  have  probably  ex-  English  poetry  is  more  indebted 

isted  ;  whilst  the  editor  of  Vix^,  foritsknorovements  than  any  other 


ing  from  the  varied  and  combined    ters  on  allegory  in  Mr.  Speiice 
merits  of  the  work,  had  solid  pre^    Polymetis;  wheM  that  gentleman 
tensions  to  an  eralted  and  permii<^   hath  endeavosT«d  to  shew,  Uf^ 

very 
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^rrf  Iktle  o«r  poets  have  under- 
«iood  the  allegories  of  the  ancieptsi 
even  in  their  translations  of  them ; 
teid  has  chosen  to   instance  Mr. 
Drjden's   translation    of  Virgil's 
iEneidt  as  he  thought  him  one  of 
oar  most  celebratea  poets^    The 
mistakes  a^e  very  numerous  and 
some  of  them  unaccountably  gross: 
Upon  this  I  was  desirous  to  exa- 
mine Mr.  Fitt*s  translation  of  the 
same  passages,  and  was  surpHsed 
to  find,  that  in  near  fifty  instances 
ixrhich  Mr.  Spence  has  given  of 
Mr.    Dryden*s   mistakes   of  that 
kind,  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  fallen  into 
above  three  or  four/    After  men- 
tioning the  specimens,  and  com- 
menting on  them  with  candid  and 
Judicious  accuracy,  he  adds,  *  In 
fine,  if  my  partiality  for  Mr.  Pitt 
does  not  mislead  me,    I  *«hould 
think  he  has  executed  his  work  With 
great  spirit ;  that  he  has  a  fine  flow 
of  harmonious  versification;   and 
has    rendered  his    author's  sense 
with  fliithflilness  and  perspicuity  ; 
but  my  testimony  can  be  of  little* 
confiequence  in  this  case,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  'but  that  he 
will  stand  by  his  own  intrinsic  me- 
rit, which  the  public  hath  already 
sufficiently  approved.'    The  editor 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  does  not 
however  give  Mr.  Pitt  credit  for 
the  great  spirit  discovered  by  Dr. 
Warton.    He  asserts  that,  if  the 
versions  were  compared,  the  result 
would  be,  that  Drvden  leads  the 
reader  forward  by  his  general  vi- 
gour and  sprightlines*,,  and  Pitt 
often  stops  him,   to  contemplate 
the  excellence  of  a  single  couplet ; 
that  Dryden*f  faults  are  forgotten 
m  the  huny  of  delight,  and  that 
Pitt's  beauties  are  neglected  in  th^ 
languor  of  a  cold  and  listless  peru- 
sal; that  Pitt  pleases  the  critics, 
andDryden  the  people;  that  Pitt 
h  quoted,  a^d  Di7den  read/^- 


*«  Durin|;'this  year,  amost  flatter- 
ing invitation  was  held  out  to  Dr* 
warton  to  become  a  party  in  The 
Adventurer;  a  periodical  paper 
then  in  the  full  zenith  of  publi- 
cation. The  highly  respectable 
channel  through  which  this  request 
was  made,  rendered  Refusal  impos- 
sible; nor  were  the  motives  of  a 
nature  less  gratifying.  He  was 
told  that  the  proprietors  of  the  pa- 
per, having  ammged  their  essays 
on  imagination  and  descriptions  of 
life,  were  particularly  desirous  to 
assign  the  province  of  criticism  and 
literature  to  the  commentator  OQ 
Virgil.  Neither  the  great  character 
who  made  the  request,  or  the  pub- 
lic, who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it* 
were  disappointed.  Dr.  Warton  fur- 
nished twenty-four  papers ;  amongst 
which  are  two  most  noble  essays 
on  the  superior  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity of  the  sacred  over  the  profane 
writers ;  a  truly  humorous  paper 
on  the  poverty  of  poets ;  two  in- 
imitable critictsms  on  the  Tempest^ 
and  three  on  the  Lear  of  Shalces- 
pear ;  two  panegyrics  on  the  Odys- 
sey ;  some  very  shrewd  and  accu- 
rate observations  on  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost ;  two  very  excellent  trea- 
tises indicative  of  those  branches 
of  literature  in  which  the  amients 
excelled,  or  were  surpassed  ty  the 
modems ;  and  an  oriental  tiile  en« 
titled  Bozaldab,  not  exceeded  in 
purity  of  sentiment  or  strength  of 
expression  by  the  Rambler,  cr  any 
periodical  work. 

^  Still  captivated  by  &at  instinc- 
tive love  of  literature  incorpoated 
as  it  were  in  his  very  natcre,  ic 
was  the  wish  of  Dr.  Wartm  to 
crown  this  year  with  an  addi  ional 
exertion  of  talent  and  criticism. 
He  planned  to  unite  in  a  vo'ume» 
and  publish,  <*  Select  Epistbs  of 
Angelus  Politianus,  Desicerius 
Erasmus,    Hugo    Grotiits,    and 

o:hers. 
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others,  with  notes,''  on  a  scale  ployment  with  all  the  enetgt  ^ 
sufficiently  extensive  to  embrace  mind  like  his  naturally  conceived » 
an  history  of  the  revival*  of  l^rn*  but  his  zeal  was  tempeired  with 
ing.  This  design,  after  some  cor-  iudgment*  and  the  eagerness  of 
resjondence  with  his  brother,  who  nis  expectations  chastened  by  salu- 
was  to  participate  in  the  under**  tary  patience.  Ardent  in  provok- 
taking,  was  unfortunately  laid  in^  emulation,  and  rewarding  ex* 
as!Je.  cellence,  he  was  at  the  same  time 

•*  I;i  the  course  of  the  next  ytar    aware  thatthe  standard  of  approved 
Dr.  W.irion  was  instituted  to  the    merit  must  not"^  placed  too  high, 

living  of  Tunworth,  on  the  preseu-  or  the  laudable    industry  which 

tat  ion  of  the  Jervoi&e  family  ;  and  gradually    invigorates   mediocrity 

during  the  summer  months  paid  a  of  talent,  be  crushed  by  dispropor- 

^isit  to  Mr.  Spence,  the  author  of  tionate  demands.     He  knew  that 

Pol^-metis,  and  of  the  elegant  and  the  human  mind  developed  itself 

classical  e.say  on  Pope's  Odyssey  ;  progressively,  but  not  always  in  the 

under  whose  roof  was  laid  the  foun«  same  consistent  degrees,  or  at  pe- 

dation  of  those  critical  disquisitions  nods  uniformly  shnilar.     He  con- 

which  proved  his  competency  of  jectured  therefore  that  the  most 

deciding  on  the  merits-of  modem,  probable  method  of  ensuring  some 

as  his  V^irgil  had  before  done  on  variable  improvement  to  the  gcnc- 

those  of  ancient  poetry.  rality  -jf  boys,  was  not  to  exact 

.  ««  In  the  year  1755  he  was,  on  the  what  the  generality  are  capable  of 

resignation  of  the   Rev.    Samuel  performing.*   As  a  remedy  for  iji- 

Speed,  elected  second  master  of  accurate  construction,  arising  either 

Winchester  school,  with  the  ma-  from  apparent  idleness  or  inability, 

nagement  and    advantages    of  a  he  highly  approved,  and  sedulously 

boarding-house.     It  was  now  his  imposed,  translation.     Modesty,  ti* 

lot  to  assume  in  some  measure  a  midity^  or   many  other  consdtu- 

new  character,  and  turn  his  ideas  tional  impediments,  may  prevent 

princt|>ally  to  a  very  useful  but  dry  a  boy  from  displaying  before  his 

channel  of  literature.     He  had  en-  master,  and  in  the  front  of  his  class^ 

gaged  in  a  profession  to  the  highest  those  talents,    of  which  privac)'* 

degree  productive   of   pride  and  and  a  rejlef  from  tliese  evah^TTiss* 

murtiication ;  and  capable  of  be-  ments,  will  often  give  proof.    1^ 

stowiig  on  a  feeling  mind  the  ut-  Addison,  in  the  prime  of  life  aa^ 

most  excess  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ;  possession    of  the  richest  mental 

a  prdiession,  the  anxious  respon*  endowments,  could  confess,  when 

ftibility  of  which  nothing  but  tlie  speaking  of  his  deficience  inconver- 

consc  ousness    of   duly    willingly  sation,  that  with  respect  to  intellec- 

disj}i;rgedcan  alleviate;  and  whose,  tual  wealth.** he  could  draw  a  bill 

lahou*  IS  softened  only  by  the  sue-  for  9  thousand  pounds,  though  «^ 

cess  of  its  exertions,  and  the  almost  had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket, 

TvireKal  attcichments    inseparable  it  may  be  supposed  that  boys  RCfr 

ir.  ir.  an  intercourse  with  youth*  really  destitute  of  talent,  or  i^^^* 

C 'r !  ft  <^'l\v!:  ha  disposition  to  embrace  pablt;  of  becoming  scholars,  ^ 

ht;*it"iy  t^vety  pursuit,   it  would  sometimes  so  oppressed  by  shyo^** 

l.a.ve  been  -^x^onderful  had  he  failed  or  fear,  as  not  to  do  theiiJ^^^ 

in  oni  vt  so  interesting  a'lendency.  justice  in  tbe  common  roU^^*. 

lie  ( uc'icu  on  his  honourable  em-  public  tastructton.  aad  to  f^^l*|l^ 
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d  Varied   method  of  ascertaintng  rXr\c$  *cm  the  diflTeront  poems,  con- 

their  sufficiency  of  informatien  -and  eludes  with  the  following  general 

hitellect.     This  important  end  Dr.  observation :    *  Upon   the    whole, 

Warton  thought  happily  answered  this  Essay  on  the  Geaius  and  Writ- 

by  translation  ;  nor  did  he  deem  mgs  of  Pope  is  a  most  entertaining 

lightly  of  its  value  as  a  general  and  useful  miscellany  of  literary 

System.     A  habit  of  composition  knowledge  and  candid  criticism ; 

he  iinagined  to  be  CTadually  ac-  containing  cemure  without  acri- 

qiiired  by  it ;  and  the  style  and  mony,  and  praise  without  flattery  ; 

sentiments  of   an    author  deeply  and  abounding  with  incidents  Viu 

engraven  on  the  memory  of  the  tie  known  relating  to  cerebrated 

scholar.  These  sentiments  were  con-  writers,    and  instructive    remarks 

firmed  by  that  most  infallible  test,  upon  theiir  characters  and  works.'— 

experience ;  as  he  declared  (witliin  ^  The  spring  of  1 766  gave  the 

a  few  y e^rs  of  his  death )  that  the  subject  of.  xhese  memoirs,  on  the 

best  scholars  he  had  sent  into  the  resignation  of  Th,     Burton,    the 

\vorld   were  those  whom,    whilst  literary    superintendance    of  that 

second  master,  he  had  thus  habi-  school  to  the  fame  and  welfare  of 

tuated  to  trans] atir):i,  iird  o-iven  a  w^iich,  during  the  last  eleven  years. 

Capacity  of  compitiinv?  and   asso-  he  hud  sensibly  contributed.     On 

cia\ing^  the  idiom  of  the  dead  Ian-  the  12th  of  May  he  was  appointed 

gu:igcs  with  their  own.  head  master,  and  was  succeeded  in 

**  Sir  George  Lyttleton  was,    in  the  ushership  by  the  rev.  Thomas* 

the  course  of  the  year    1756,  ad-  Collins,  who  had  been  a. fellow  of 

vanced  to  a  peerage  -,  and  one  of  New  College,  and  to  whose  dipec- 

his  first  acts  ^yas  to  confer  a  scarf  tion  the  free-school,  imder  the  pa- 

on   Dr.  Warton.     To  him  were  tronage  of  tliat  society,  had  been 

submitted  his  lordship's  proposed  intrusted. 

alterations  of  Thomson,  and  under  "  The  fame  of  the  school  under 
his  critical  eye  was  revised  a  part  such  auspices  could  not  be  other- 
•f  the  Life  of  Henry  II.  The  wise  than  great.  Whilst  a  far 
Anxious  and  fatiguing  avocations  larger  number  of  commoners  than 
of  a  schoolmaster  did  not  however  had  been  knowTi  at  any  former  pc- 
put  a  stop  to  his  own  literary  career,  riod  filled  the  boarding-houses  at 
In  the  spring  of  this  year  he  pub-  Winchester, th^Universityhonoui-s, 
lished  the  first  volume  of  his  Essay  particularly  those  procured  by  poe- 
bn  the  Genius  and  .Writings  of  trcal  efforts,  were  successively  b(jrn^ 
Pope,  dedicated  to  one  of  Wyke-  away  by  the  members  of  New  Col- 
ham's  most  illustrious  sons,  *  the  lege.  «  That  pure  and  manly  taste 
Author  of  the  Night  Thoughts.*  which  distinguished  tlie  master. 
As  the ,  doctrine  contained  iiT  this  could  not  fail  to  influence,  in  a 
treatise  was  deemed  rather  novels  considerable  degree,  the  produc- 
and  the-  rank  assigned  to  Pope,  tions  of  ihk  scholars.  But,  alas  1 
in  the  class  of  poets,  not  such,  as  amidst  tliis  prospect  of  worldly 
pleased  the  warm  admirers  of  that  prosperity,  whilst  the  Doctor  fondly' 
writer,  the  publication  naturally  indulged  that  happiness*  which  ever 
pive  rise  to  A  variety  of  opinion :  a  awaits  the  gratification  of  landabte 
review  under  the  professed  direc-  ambition,  an  event  occurred,  which 
tton  of  a  sound  critic  and  scholar,  was  'deemed  the  coinplece  wreck  of 
afc«-  partiQUlarizing  liis  common-  iLis  domestic   fdicity.  .  The    wife 

wliom 
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wh(nn  he  still  adored  wit^  unabat* 
ing  love,  whose  prudent  and  use- 
ful  etertions  contributed  to  the 
affluence,  whilst  her  unaffected 
good  sense  and  endearing  tender- 
ness secured  the  bltss  ana  comfort 
of  his  life,  fell  a  victim  to  a  rapid 
and  unconquerable  disease,  and 
left  him  the  wretched  widowed 
parent  of  six  children. 

<^  About  this  time  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Literary  Club ;  with 
many  of  whom  individually  he  had 
long  been  intimate ;  and  was  con- 
cerned in  the  famous  round  robin 
sent  to  Johnson,  on  his  inscription 
for  Goldsmith's  monument.    Mr, 
Boswell,  with  whoni  Dr.  Johnson 
is  infallible,  and  who  appears  to 
look  on  his  idolized  friend  with  the 
same  eyes  a  fond  mother  views  her 
spoiled  child,    remarks  that  Mr. 
*  jLangton>  who  was  one  of  tlie  com- 
pany at  sir  Joshua's,  like  a  sturdy 
scholar^  resolutely  refused  to  sign 
it.     Does    he  by  tliis  expression 
intend  to  attach  want  of  scholar- 
ship to    such    men   as   Warton, 
Burke,  Gibbon,  Barnard,  Colnnan, 
Reynolds,    and    others  who    did 
sign  it? — I  should  hope  not.    And 
with  respect  to  Johnson's  allusion 
to  an  epitaph  on  Erasmus  in  Dutch, 
It  is    by    no    means    analogous; 
Goldsmith's  works  are  entirely  in 
his  native  tongue;  he  Mras  never 
celebrated  as  a*proficient  in  the 
dead  languages ;  nor  has  he  sent 
into  the  world  any  compositioUff 
translation,  or  criticism  connected 
with  them.  The  idea  therefore  was 
to  commemorate  him  in  English, 
as  a  writer  eminently  distix^ished 
in  that  language,  and  in  that  only. 
It  wiU  scarcely,  I  think,  be  allow- 
ed, that  the  same,  plea  exists  for 
an  epitaph  in  Dutcn  on  Erasmus. 
If  the  wittls  of  Westminster  Abbey 
are  disgraced  by  English  inscrtp* 
tioaSf  na  less  writers  diiui  Milton 


and  Pope  have  contnbated  to  thdr 
degradation. 

**  The  duties  of  a  scheohnaster, 
and  the  necessity  of  an  intelligent 
iemale  to  superintend  a  family  com- 
posed of  such  various  and  com^' 
cated  parts,  soon  convinced^  Dr. 
Warton  how  incunobent  on  him  it 
was  to  sooth  his  anguish  by  the 
admission  of  new  comforts,  and 
curb  the  violence  of  unavailing  and 
destructive  regret.  He  indeed  paid 
the  truest  compliment  to  the  me- 
mory  of  his  departed  wife,  by  tak- 
ing the  steps  he  then  thought  most 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  her  &- 
mily,  and  by  forming  those  con- 
nexions, from  which  they  would 
probably  derive  both  improvement 
and  felicity.    In  December  177S 
he  married  miss  Nicholas,  daugh> 
ter  of  Robert  Nicholas,  esq.  and  z 
descendant    oi  Dr.  N.  formerly 
warden  of  the  college.    I  haie 
the  authority  of  his  excellent  sister, 
Mr&  Jane  Warton,  for  asserting 
that  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
his  connexions ;  both  wives  bemg 
most  amiable  and  good  women."— 
'*  It  is  no  less  reprehensible  than 
remarkable,  that  the  talents  of  the 
poet  and  critic,  and  the  success- 
nil    exertions   of  the   instructori 
had  as  yet  received  neither  encou- 
ragement or  remuneration.    Nor 
had  one  man  of  power  and  patron- 
age,  though  the  sons  of  many  were 
intrusted  to  his  care,  deemed  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  confer  ather 
affluence  or  dignity  on  their  master. 
It  remained  Tor  a  prelate  most 
high  in  theological  and  clasucal  re- 
puts^on,  for  one  who  knew  the 
value  of  literary  acquirements,  and 
was  in  his  own  person  a  distinguish- 
ed example  of  the  public  benefit  to 
which  tney  may  m  converted^  to 
do  boaour  to  himself  and  his  sinia- 
tion  by  dbe  preferment  of  Dr.  War- 
inn.    In  the  year  178%  the  emi- 
nently 
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nently  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Lowth, 
then  bishop  of  London^  bestowed 
on  him  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  within  the  yea^  added  the  liv* 
ing  of  Chorley  in  Hertfordshire, 
which,  after  some  arrangements, 
the  Doctor  exchanged  for  Wick- 
h^, 

^*Thb  year  gave  also  to  the  world 
die  long  expected  sequel  of  the 
Essay  on  Pope;  a  great  part  of 
whicn  volume  had  for  some  time 
been  printed,  and  the  completion 
of  which  was  retarded  from  mo- 
tives of  a  most  delicate  and  lauda- 
ble nature.*' — 

"During  the  springof  1786,  Dr. 
Warton  was  visited  by  a  most  heavy 
domestic  affliction.  His  second  son, 
a  man  of  high  talents  and  supe- 
rior information,  but  who  had  long 
laboured  under  a  lingering  and  ob- 
stinate disease,  died  whilst  sitting  in 
his  chair  after  dinner,  and  was  found 
in  that  situation  by  his  father  on  his 
return  from  college  prayers.  This 
stroke  the  Doctor  severely  felt;  and 
within  four  years,  ere  the  painful 
remembrance  had  vanished  from 
his  mind,  and  his  spirits  had  re- 
gained their  former  tone,  he  lost 
that  brother  to  wl^om  from  his 
childhood  he  had  been  invariably 
attached,  and  for  whose  genius  and 
fame  he  had  ever  felt  the  most 
pure  and  liberal  admiration.  It 
IS  indeed  but  justice  to  the  memory 
of  both  to  declare  that  they  never 
for  a  moment  knew  the  narrow 
passions  of  jealou^  and  envy  ;  on 
the  comrary,  their  most  anxious 
efforts  were  used  to  distinguish 
each  other,  and  it  was  their  truest 
happiness  to  find  those  efforts  suc- 
cessful. To  their  several  publica- 
tions the  most  active  and  ready 
assistance  had  been  mutually  af- 
forded. Mr.  Warton  was  sedu- 
lousljr  gnployed  in  the  edition  of 
^i^gi^  and  his  brother  in  return  fur- 


nished many  valuable  materials  for 
the  History  of  English  Poetry :  no 
means  were  at  any  time  left  untried 
by  either  party  to  bring  forward 
and  place  in  a  promijient  view  the 
merit  of  the  otner.  Severe  there- 
fore to  the  sturvivor  musthavebeea 
the  separation.  It  was  indeed  the 
loss  of  a  second  self. 

*<  Through  the  interest  of  lord 
Shannon,  the  prebend  of  Winches- 
ter cathedral,  vacated  in  17^  by 
the  then  bishop  of  Oxford's  trans- 
lation to  Hereford,  was  Bestowed 

-  * 

by  the  premier  on  Dn  Warton. 
Related  to  Mrs.  Warton,  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  Doctor,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  literary,  reputa^ 
tion  and  amiable  qualiHcaUons,  but 
for  the  care  and  improvement  ex- 
perienced by  lord  Boyle,  whilst 
a  commoner  at  tlie  school,  the  no- 
ble earl  did  honour  to  both  his 
heart  and  head,  by  procuring  for 
such  a  man  that  preferment  to 
which  his  services  as  a  public  cha* 
racter  had  for  a  long  period  end- 
tied  him  ;  and  this  meritorious  ex- 
ertion was  at  no  great  distance  of 
time  followed  up  by  another  digni- 
fied chara/:ter,  who  had  himself 
experienced  the  advantages  of  Dr. 
Warton' s  tuition,  and  of  whose 
unabating  regard  and  reverence  for 
his  master  mis  was  only  one  q£ 
many  liberal  proofs.  Induced  by 
such  an  application,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  conferred  on  him  the 
rectory  of  Easton,  and  permitted 
him  within  the  year  to  exchange  it 
for  Upham* 

*<  Jt  will  perhaps  be  remarked,  that 
the  two  livings  above  mentioned, 
with  the  prebends  of  Winchester 
and  St.  Paul's,  comprised,  with 
respect  to  both  rank  and  affluence, 
a  dignified  and  sufficient  prefer- 
ment:  the  age  however  of  Dr. 
Warton  when  these  events  took 
place  must  oeceSsarily  be  consi- 
dered. 
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fJercd.  Sixty  summers  had  passed-  profitable  and  amusing ;  whilst  hi* 
over  his  head  ere  the  first  benefice  unaffected  piety  and  unbounded 
(if  we  except  the  small  living  of  charity  stamped  him  apastor  adored 
Wynslade)  came  into  his  posses*  by  his  parisliioners.  Difficult  in- 
sion  ;  and  he»  had  approached  far  deed  would  it  be  to  decide,  whc- 
nearer  to  seventy  years  of  age  ere    ther  he  shone  in  a  degree  less  in 

he  enjo^d  the  remainder.     Late  this  social  character  man  in  the 

indeed  then  must  we  acknowledge  closet  of  criticism  or  the  chair  of 

his  reward  to  have  been  for  a  life  so  instruction, 
useful  and  so  ornamental  to  society.         «<  The  habits  of  literary  occupa* 

*»  The  fatigues  arising  from  the  tion  were  not  to  be  shaken  off,  or 

management  and  instruction  of  a  the  love  of  critical  discussion  eztin* 

public  school,  demanded  those  ezcr<-  guished.     In  the  course  of  the  year 

tionstowhichthe  Doctor's  advanced  1797  he  edited,  in  nine  volumes 

lime  of  life  now  became  incompe-  octavo,  prefaced  by  the  following 

tent.    After  many  irresolute  flue-  advertisement,  the  w;orks  of  that 

tuations  o€  opinion,   after  strong  poet  on  whose  genius  and  writings 

combats  between  propriety  and  in-  he  had  before  so  successfully  com* 

clination,  the  sprir.g  of  1793  wit>.  mentcd  :    «  The  pul>lic  is  herepre- 

pessed  the  annunciation  of  his  de-  sented  with  a  complete  edidon  of 

parturc  from  the  mastership  at  the  the  Works  of  Pope,  both  in  verse 

ensuing  election;  in consequenc-e of  and  prose;  accompanied  with  va* 

which  notice,  on  July  the  '2^6,  he  rious  notes  and  illustrations.    Tlic 

retired  to  his  rectory  of  Wickhani,  reason  for  undertaking  it,  was  die 

carrying  with  him  the  love,   adnii-  univqrs«il  complaint  that  Dr.  War. 

rjition,  and  esteem,   of  the  whole  burton  had  disfigured  and  disgraced 

Wykehamical  Soriety.  his  edition  with  many  forced  ani 

**  That  ardent  mind  wliich  had  so  far-sought  interpretations,  totally 
eminently  distinguished  the  oxer-  unsupported  by  the  passages  which 
cise  of  his  public  duties,  did  not  they  were  brought  to  elucidate, 
desert  him  in  the  hours  of  leisure  If  this  was  only  my  single  opinion, 
and  retirement ;  for  inactivity  was  nothing  could  have  induced  me  to 
foreign  to  his  nature.  His  {^arson-  havcdelivered  it  with  so  much  free; 
age,  his  farm,  his  garden,  were  dom  ;  nor  to  have  undertaken  diis 
cultivated  and  adorned  with  the  worTc  after  it  had  passed  through  the 
eagerness  and  taste  of  undiminished  hands  of  Dr.  Warburton.  Many, 
youth  ;  whilst  the  beauties  of  the  however,  of  his  notes,  that  do  not 
surrounding  forest  scenci*y,  and  the  fall  under  this  description,  are  here 
interesting  "grandeur  of  tlie  neigh-  adopted.  To  this  edition  are  now 
Houring  shore, '  were  enjoyed  by  added,  several  poems  undoubt- 
him  with  an  enthusiasm  innate  in  edly-  of  our  author's  hand  ;  and 
his  very  being.  His  lively  sallies  in  prose,  many  letters  to  different 
of  playful  wit,  his  rich  store  of  li-  correspondents,  which,  from  the 
terary  anecdote,  and  tlie  polished  circumstances  of  literary  history  • 
and  habitual  ease  with  which  he  which  they  contaih,  it  was  thoutht 
imperceptibly  entered  into  llie  va-  might  be  entertaining ;  ^  together 
rious  ideas,  and  pursuits  of  men  ia  with  his  Thoughts  on  various  Sub- 
different  situations,  and  endowed  jccts  ;  his  Account  of  the  MadnCj* 
witli  Educations  totally  opposite,  of  Dennis  ;  the  Poisoning  of  pd- 
rendered  him  axl  acquaintance  both  mund  Curl  j  the  Essay  on*the  0>;>- 
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g?n  of  Sciences ;  the  Key  to  the 
4iape  of  the  Lock  ;  and  that  piece 
oi'  inimitable  humour,  the  Four- 
teenth  Chapter  of  Scriblerus,  on 
the  Double  Mistress  ;  all  of  which 
vere  inserted  in  his  own  edition  in 
quarto,  174"].  And  to  these  is 
added,-  also,  one  of  the  best  of  his 
copiposltions,  his  Postscript  to  the 
Odyssey. 

*  If  I  have  sometimes:  ventured, 
in  the  following  remarks,  to  point 
out  any  seeming  blemishes  and  im- 
perfections in  tlie  works  of  this  ex- 
cellent poet,  I  beg  it  may  be  im- 
puted, not  to  the  «  dull,  malignant 
delight'  of  seeking  to  find  out  tri- 
vial faults,  but  merely  to  guard 
the  reader  from  being  misled,  by 
the  example  of  a .  writer,  in  ge- 
neral, so  uniformily  elegant  and 
correct.' 

"  The  peculiar   circumstances 
which,  owing  to  the  Doctor's  prior 
publication,  were  inseparable  from 
this  edition,  rendered  plagiarism  (if 
the  steiding  from  himselfmerits  tlie 
title  )  inevitable.  Many  of  the  notes 
were  unavoidably  transferred  from 
the  Essay,  though  be  it  recoHected 
a  considerable  portion  of  new  mat- 
ter was  introduced.^    In  addi tion  to 
the  criticisms  of  the  reviews,  which 
generally  on  literary  works  decide 
with  fairness  and  impartiality,  and 
t)f  whose  judgmtot  few  who  at- 
tack neither  religion  or  morality, 
or   insidiously  dabble  in   political 
quackeries,  have  cause  to  complain ; 
an  harsh  and  unjustifiable  attack 
was  made   on  ray   valuable  and 
.  learned  friend,  in  a  satire  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  public  had  been 
peculiarly  awakened.    That  objec- 
'  tions  might  fairly  be  made  to  the 
edition  of  Pope,  it  is  far  from  my 
purpose  CO  deny ;   but  when  we 
read  the  unfeeling  and  inapplica^ 
ble  reproach  contained  in  tne  fol- 
}owing  linesi 


'  Better  to  diiappolnt  the  public  hope, 
like  Warton,  driv'ling  oa  the  page  of 

Pope — 
Whilst  o'er  the  ground  that  Warburton 

once  trod 
The  Winton  pedantshakef  hit  little  rod  '— 
**  we  can  only  say,  tliat  it  com- 
mences with  an  unmanly  insult  on 
old  age,  and  closes  with  a  total  ig- 
noraRce  of  character.      All  who 
have  been  acquainted    with   Dr. 
Warton  will,  I  believe,    ackno\\%. 
ledge  that  pedantry  and  Warton 
knew  not  each  other.     Tliis  vague 
and  indiscriminate  9ensure  surely 
falls  to  the  ground  by  its  own  un- 
niraning  and  general  abuse,  and  is 
I  suppose   properly  suited  to  the 
peg  on  wKich  the  .notes  were  to 
nang ;  as  we  find  in  them  a  m.ore 
'distinct,  and  I  must  confess  in  some 
degree  a  better  grounded  attack. 
Indeed,  had  this  tinknown  and  sa- 
gacious  critic,  to  whom,  when  v^ 
consider  the  peculiarity  of  the  times 
in  which  he  wrote,  every  friend  of 
religion    and    good    government 
must  feel  himself  in  no  small  mea- 
sure obliged,  been  more  temperate 
and  rational  in  his  objections,  he 
would  perhaps  to  a  certain  point 
have  affected  the  fame  of  Dr. War- 
ton  :  but  the  uncharitable  and  un- 
christianlike  severity''  in  which  his 
philippic  is  couched,  has  rendered 
pi  any  unwilling  even  to  allow  faiilts 
Otherwise  too  clear.** — 

"Although  Dr.  Warton  certain- 
ly felt  the  misrepresentations  of  his 
motives  and  character,  and  the  con- 
temptuous and  indelicate  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  treated,  yet 
he  did  not  so  totally  shrink  from  the 
grey-goose  plume  nodding  on  the 
liead  of  this  inexorable  censor,  as 
to  hang  up  his  armour  unfit  for 
future  enterprise,  and  give  up  tlie 
remainder  of  his  days  to  indolence 
and  ease. 

*«  He  entered  on  an  edition  of  Dry- 
den,  an  .author  foi*  whose  exalted 
^  genius 
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gentus  and  strong  powers  of  nrind  completdy  sunk  under  diseaie,  and 

he  felt  the  most  decisive  admiracion,  the  very  early  part  of  the  ensuing 

and  som$  of  whose  works  he  ha4  spring  put  an  end  toalife,  thegreai<> 

already  rescued  from  the  mistaken  er  part  of  which  had  been  dedicated 

severity  of  prejudice    and  .eiror.  to  the  most  useful  and  honourable 

Between  thi$  period  and  the  close  employments^  and  no  period  of 

of  1799)  he   completely  finislied  which  had  been  su4^  as  to  call  4 

two  volumes  ofthis  poet  with  notes;  blush  into 'the  cheek  of  those  who 

and  in  opposition  to  the  encroach-  from  consanguinity  or  friendship 

inoms  of  a  too  resistless  malady*  looked  back  wit]}  regnet  on.  its  ter- 

was  proceeding  in  his  classical  and  mination." 
interesting  pursuit)  when  nature 
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A  Fragment. 

[From  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Coi.onel  Hutcrinsov.J 

fVnnHE  Almighty  Author  of  all-  usuall,  and  erercised  towards  them 

X   beings  *,  in  his  various  pro-  -in  ages  wherein  they  arc  not  very 

▼idences,  whereby  he  condncts  the  capableof  observation,  and  whereon 

lives  of  men  from  the  cradle  to  the  (hey  seldome  employ  any  rederion } 

tomb,exercises  no  Jesse  wisdome  and  f^r  in  things  greate  ana  extraordi- 

goodnesse  then  he  manifests  power  nary  some  perhaps  will  take  notice 

and  greatnesse  in  their  creation,  but  of  God's  working,  who  either  for* 

such  is  thestupidityof  blindmortalls  gett  or  believe  not  that  he  takes  as 

that  insteed  of  employing    their  .well  a  care  and  {Recount  of  their 

studies  in  these  admirable  bookes  of  smsiUest  concernmeats,   even  the 

DTOvi^ence,  wherein  God  dayly  ex-  haires  of  their  heads, 

nibitts  to  us  glorious  chai-actcrs  of  <*  Finding  myselfe  in  some  kind 

his  love,  kindnesse,  wisdome,  and  guilty  of  this  eenerall  neglect,  I 

lusticc,  they  ungratefully  regard  thought  it  mignt  be  a  meanesto 

them  not,  and  call  the  most  won-  stirre  up   my  thankefulnesse   for 

derfull  operations  of  the  greate  God  things  past,  and  to  encourage  my 

the  common  accidents  of  humane  faith  for  the  future,  if  I  recollected, 

life,  specially  if  they  be  such  as  are  as  much  as  I  have  heard  or  can  ie« 


*  That  Dobie  turn  of  thought  which  led  Mtk  HutchxABOji  to  open  her  work  witk 
thariks  to  her  Maker,  instead  of  apologies  to  the  readers,  besides  the  claim  it  has  to 
their  respect  instead  of  their  indulgence,  wiU  probably,  by  its  origlnafity,  recommend 
ft^Jf,  and  prevent  the  distaste  whicn  the  air  of  religion,  it  wears,  might  give  to  niasy» 
in  cimes  when  k  is  so  little  in  fashion.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vMge  of 
Uie  tiines  in  w-hich  it  was  wriMen  was  so  very  didbreat  from  the  present,  thtfthoie 
who  wish  to  read  with  pleasure  the  works  thfn  writtea^  will  do  well  lo  act  their  taita 
accurdiDg  to  that  standard. 

1  hrou^h  the  whole  of  both  theie  works  moral  and  religious  reflections  will  be»«e« 
to  abound,  but  so  as  neither  to  soafuse  box  fetter,  but  father  debate  the  sruBd. 

member. 
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jneftibcr,  of  the  passages  of  my  «hire,  by  hij  seconctwife. —My-fsv- 
youth,  and  the  general!  and  parti*  ther  had  tlien  liring  a  sonne  and  a 
cular  providences  exercis'd  to  me,  daughter  by  his  former  wiv^s,  and 
both  in  the  entnince  and .progresse  by  my  mother  three  sonns,  I  being 
of  my  life.  Herein  I  meete  with  her  eldest  daughter.  •  The  land 
so  many  spec iall  indulgences  as  I e-  was  then  att  peace,  (it  being  to- 
xjuire  a  distinct  consideration,  they  wards  the  latter  end  of  tlie  reigne 
being  all  of  them  to  be  regarded  as  of  idng  James),  if  tltat  quiettnesse 
talents  intrusted  to  my  emproove*  may  he  call'd  a  peace,  which  was 
xnent  for  God's  glory.  The  parents  rather  like  the  cajme  and  smooth 
by  whom  I  n?ceiv*d  my  life,  Uie  sin  face  of  the  sea,  whose  darke 
places  ^'here  I  began  and  continued  womb  is  allready  impregnated  of  a 
it,  the  time  when  1  was  brouglit  horrid  tempest, 
-^orth  to  be  awittnesse  of  God's  won-  "  Whoever  considers  England  *, 
derfuU  workings  in  the  earth,,  the  will  find  itt  no  small  favour  of  God 
rank  that  was  given  me  <in  my  ;j:e-  to  have  bene  made  one  of  its  xi^t 
•reration,  and  the  advantages  I  re-  lives,  boxli  upon  spirituall  and  out- 
<:eiv'd  in  my  person,  each  of  them  ward  a'ccounts.  The  happinesse 
carrttis  allong  with  it  many  mercies  of  tlie  so)  1;:  and  ayre  contribute  all 
vhich  are  above  piy  utterance,  and  things  that  are  necessary  to  the  use 
-as  they  give  me  infinite  ca«se  of  glo-  or  delight  of  man's  life.  The  ce- 
xifying  God's  goodnesse,  so  I  can-  lebrated  glory  of  this  isle's  inhabi- 
not  reflect  on  th(?m  without  deepe  tants,  ever'  sijnce  they  received  a 
•humiliation  forthe  small  em proove-  mer.tion  in  hIi^toryi  conferrs  some 
xnent  I  have  made  of  so  rich  a  stock ;  honor  upon  evory  one  of  her  chil- 
•which  that  I  may  yet  by  God's  dren,  and  with  it  an  obligation  to 
.grace  better  employ,  1  sh:dl  recall  continue  in  that  magnauimitie  and 
and  seriously  ponder  :  and  first,  as  virtue,  which  hatli  fam'd^tliib-isLmd, 
"tfarre  as  I  have  since  learnt,  sett  and  rays'd  her  head  in  glory, higher 
downe  the  condition  of  things  in  tJien  the  greate  kingdonies  of  the 
the  place  of  my  nativity  at  that  nei;;hbouiing  continent.  Brittaine 
^imewhen  I  wassentimothe  woild.  hath  bene  as  a  garden  enclosed, 
^t  was  <m  the  tib^  day  of  January,  wherein  all  things  that  man  can 
in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  lo-],^,  th:it  wish,  to  make  a  pldasant  life,  are 
■in  the  Tower  of  London,  tJie  prin-  planted  and  grow  in  her  owne  soyle, 
cipall  citie  of  the  English  Islej  I  and  whatsoever  forreigne  countries 
'Was  about  4<  of  the  clock  in  tlie  yield  to  encrease  admiration  and 
morning  brought  forth  to  behold  delight,  are  brought  in  by  her 
the  ensuing  light.  My  father  was  flcetcs.  The  people,  by  the  plenty 
Sr.  Allen  Apsley,  leiftenant  of  the  of  tJieir  country,  not  being  ftac?d 
Tower  of  I^ondon  ;  my  mother,  to  toyle  for  btead,  have  ever  ad- 
his  third  wife,  w:is  Lucy,  the  dieted  theniselfes  to  more  generous 
youugest  daughter  of  Sr.  John  St.  employments,  and  bene  reckoned, 
John,  of  IJdiard  Tregoz,  in  Wiit-  aiimost  in  aii  ages,  as  valliant  war- 


*  If  P*fr3.  Hutchinson  In  descartirg  upon  the  r.dv.-intag-es  of  Ifcr  native  country, 
and  giving  aln^^st  an  rpl'cn'c  of  iis  lustory,  s!.(.uld  tfcm  to  digress  a  litrlc  too 
much,  it  is  hoped  the  reaJer  willijad  btauty  and  ft;;:gu:a*j:\  in  her  sketch  6Ut£cicnt 
to  exruHe  ir.* 
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•fi^inuiAJjfiittc/fthtweAitniit  his  standard  m  it;  could  not  liotd 

Ibrth :  biomach  tkat  the  greatest  it,  but  with  his  life  left  it  againe 

HoiSMa  captiides  tlfought  it  not  for  the  Norman  usuq>er9  who  paitij 

iinporthy  of  their  expedStionsy  and  by  violence,  partly  by   falsbooGt 

(eoke  mate  glory  ^n  triumphs  br  layd  here   the  foundation  of  his 

•unperMCt  conquests.    Lucan  up*  monarchie,  in  the  people's  blood» 

braids  Julius  Csesar  for  returning  in  which  it  hath  swom  about  500 

heoce  widi  a  repuket  and  'twas  yeares,  till  the  fiood  that  bore  tt 

SOO  y«ares  before  the  land  could  was  plowed  into  such  deepe  far^ 

be  redue'd  into  a  Roman  province,  rows  as  had  allmost  sunke  the  proud 

^hich  att  length  was  done,  and  vessell.    Of  diose  Saxons  that  le- 

euch  of  the  nation,  tHencairdPicts,  mainM    subjects  to  the  Norman 

as  scorh'd  servitude,  were  driven  conqueror,  my  father's  famely  de* 

into  the  barren  country  of  Scotland,  scended  ;  of  those  Normans  that 

Inhere  they  ha^w ever  since  remain'd  came  in  with  htm,  my  mother^s 

tl  perpetuall  trouble  to  the  succes-  was  derived  ;  both  of  tiiem,  as  aH 

•ive  inhabitants  of  this  place.   The  the  rest  in  England,  contracting 

Brittaines  that  thought  it  better  to  such  affinity,  by  mutuall  marriages, 

worke  for  their  conqiterors  in  a  that  the  distinction  remain*d  but  a 

!ood  land,  then  to  have  the  free-  short  space ;  Normans  and  Saxons 

om  to  sterve  in  a  cold  and  barren  becoming  one  people,  who  hj  their 
quarter,  were  by  degrees  fetcht-  vallonr  grewe  terrible  to  all  the 

away,and  was^  in  the  civillbroyles  neighbouring  princes,  and  have  not 

of  these  Roman  lords,  till  the  land,  only  bravely  quitted  themsdves  in 

«llmost  depopulated,  lay  open  to  their  owne  defence,  but  have  shew'd 

the  incursions  of  every  borderer,  abroad,  how  easily  they  could  sqb- 

and  were  forc'd  to  call  a  stout  war-  due  the  world,  if  they  did  not  pie* 

like,  people,  the  Saxons,  out  of  Ger-  lerre  the  quiett  enioyment  of  tneir 

many,  to  their  assistance.    These  owne  part  above  the  conquest  of. 

willingly  came  at  their  call,  but  the  whole. 

wece  not  so  easily  sent  out  againe,  **  Better  lawes  and  a  happier  con- 

nor  |>crswaded  to  lett  their  hosu  sti^ution  of  ffovemement  no  nadon 

inhabite  with  them,  for  they  drove  iever  enioy'd,  it  bein^  a  mixture  of 

the  Bntuinea  into  toe  mountatnes^  monarchy,  aristocratic,  and  demo- 

of  Wales,  and  seated  themselves  in  cracy,  with  sufficient  £mces  againft 

those  pleasant  countries  which  from  the  pest  of  every  one  of  thoseformes, 

the  new  masters  reteiv'd  a  new  tiranny,   faction,   and  confusion; 

name,  axid  ever  since  retain'd  it,  yett  is  it'  not  possible  for  man  to 

being  call'd  England ;  on  which  devize   such    iust   and   excellent 

the  warlike  Dane  made  many  at-  bounds,  as  will  keepe  in  wild  am- 

teaipts,  with  various  successe,  but  bition,  when  pripce's  flatteren  en- 

jfter  about  2  or  SOO  yeares  vainc  courage  that  beast  to  breake  his 

^ntest,  they  were  for  ever  driven  fence,  which  it  hath  often  done, 

out,  with  shame  and  losse,  and  with  miserable  consequences  botk 

tiie  Saxon  Heptarchie  melted  into  to  the  prince  and  people :  but  csold 

a  monarehie,  ¥%ich  continued  till  never  in  any  age  so  tread  downc 

tfa^»  superstitious  prince,  who  was  populsir  liberty,  but  that  it  ro&e 

Mlatrd  for  his  ungodly  chasdtie,  againe  with  renewed  vigor,  till  at 

left  an  ^itopti^  throne  to  him  that  length  it  frod  on  those  that  trampled 

could  sdae  It.    He  wiio  first  set  up  it  before.    And  in  the  iust  boundi 

1  wbereis 
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inrheretn  our  kings  were  so  well  after  the  black  and  horrid  midnight 

hedged  in,  the  surrounding  princes  of  antichristiahismey   and  a  more 

•have  with  terror  sene  the  reproofe  ,  plentiful!  harvest  of  devout  con«^ 

of  their  usurpations  over  their  free  fessors,  constant  martirs,  and  hol^ 

brethren^  whom  they  rule  rather  worshippers    of    God,  -hath    not 

as  slaves  then  subiects»  and  are  only  otowntf  in  any  field  of  the  churchi 

serv'd  for  feare,  but  not  for  love ;  Uiroughoul  all  ages,   then   those 

whereas  this  people  have  ever  bene  whom  Ood   hath   here   glorified 

as  afectionaie  to  good  as  unpUable  his  name  and  gospell  by.    Yett 

to  bad  soveraignes.                          •  hath  not  this  wheate  bene  iirith* 

*^  Nor  is  it  only  vallour  and  gene-  out  its  tares^  God  in  comparison 

Tosity  that  renowne  this  nation  ;  in  with  other  countries    hath  made 

arts  wee  have  advanced  equall  to  this  as  a  paradicey  so»  to  compleatQ 

our  neighbors,  and  in  those  that  are  the  parallell,  the  serpent  hath  in  all 

most  eicellejnti  exceeded  them.  The  times  bene  busy  to  seduce,  and  not 

world  hath  not  ycilded  men  toiore  unsuccessefull,  ever  stirring  up  op<« 

famous  in  navigation,  nor  ships  bet-  posers  to  the  infant  truths  of  Christ, 

ter  built  or  fumisht*    A^culture  *<  No  sooner  was  the  faith  of  Christ 

is   as  ingeniously    practised  :    the  embrac'd  in  this  nation,  but  the 

£nglish  archery  were  the  terror  of  neighbouring  heathens  invaded  the 

Christendome,  and  their  clothes  the  innocent  Christians,    and   slaugh* 

ornament:   but  these  low  things  ter'd  multitudes  of  them  ;    and 

bounded  not  their  greate  spiritts»  when,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  the 

in  all  ages  it  hath  yeilded  men  as  conquering  Pagans  were  aftem^ards 

famous  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  as  converted,  and  that  tiiere  were  none 

Greece  or  Italy  can  boast  of.  left  to  opose  the  name  of  Christ 

«  And  to  compleate  the  crowne  with  open  hoatillity  ;  then  the  sub« 

of  all  their  glorie,  reflected  from  the  tile  serpent  putt  of  his  o^7Re  horrid 

lustre  of  their  ingenuity,  vallour,  appearance,  and  comes  out  in  a 

witt,  learning,  iustice,  wealth,  and  Christian  dresse,  to  persecute  Chrisb 

bounty,  their  pietic  and  devotion  to  in  his  poore  prophetts,   that  bore 

God,  and  his  worship,  hath  made  wittifesse  against  the  corruption  o^ 

them  one  ofthe  most  truly  noble  na«  the  times.  This  intestine  qiiarrell 

tk>ns  in  the  Christian  world.    God  hath  bene    more    snccessefull   to 

having  as  it  were  enclosed  a  pco-  the  devill*  and  more  aHictive  to 

pie  here,  out  of  the  wast  common  the  churc!h  then  all  open  waiTCS# 

of  the  world,  to  serve  him  with  a  and,  I  feare,  will  never  happily 

pure  and  undefiled  worship.     Lu-  be  decided,  till  the  Prince  of  reace 

cius  the  BxUttsh  kinv^  was  one  of  come  to  conclude  the  controversie, 

the  first  monarchs  of  the  earth  that  which  att  the  time  of  my  birth 

receiv'd  the  faith  of  Christ  into  his  was  working  up  into  that  tcmpestf 

heart  and  kingdome  :  Henric  the  wherin  I  have  shared  many  perills, 

eighth,  the  first  prince  that  broke  many  feares,  and  many  sorrowSf 

tlie  antichristian  yviake  of  from  his  and  many  more  mercies,  consob* 

6wtie  and  his  subiects  necks.    Here  tions  and  preservations,  *  which  I 

it  was  that  tlie  first  Christian  em-  shr.U  have  occasion  to  mention  iiv 

peror  receiv'd  his  crowne :  Here  other  places, 

began  the  early  dawne  of  g(sspell  **  From  the  place  of  my  birth  t 

light,  by  Wickliffe  and  other  faitli-  .shall  only  desire  to  remember  the 

£uiwittnesses,whomGodrays*dup  goodnesse  pf  the  Lord  who  hath 

B  2  caused 
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caused  my  lott  to  fall  m  a  good  "The  next  blessing  I  have  to  con* 
ground,  who  hath  fed  me  in  a  plea-  sider  in  my  nativity  is  my  parents, 
sant  pasnire  where  the  velUsptings  both  of  them  pious  and  venuous  in 
of  life  flow  to  all  tliat  desire  to  their  owne  conversation,  and  care- 
drinke  of  them.  And  this  is  no  full  instructors  of  my  youdi,  not 
small  favour,  if  I  consider  how  only  by  precept  but  example, 
many  poore  people  perish  among  Which  if  I  had  leizure  and  abillity, 
the  heathen,  where  they  never  heare  I  should  have  transmitted  to  mf 
the  name  of  Christ ;  how  many  posterity,  both  to  give  them  the 
poore  Christians  spring  up  in  coun-  honor  due  from  me  m  such  a  grate- 
tries  enslaved  by  Turkish  and  an-  full  memorial!,  and  to  encrease  ray 
tichristian  tirants,  whose  soules  and  children's  eniproovcment  of  the 
^odies  languish  under  miserable  patterns  they  sett  them ;  but  smce 
slavery.  Noi>e  knowes  uhat  mercy  1  shall  detract  from  those  I  wonU 
'tis  to  live  under  a  good  and  whol-  celebrate,  by  my  imperfect  com" 
some  law,  that  have  not  considered  memorations,  I  shall  content  my- 
th e  sad  condition  of  being  subject  selfe  to  sum  me  up  some  (ew  things 
to  the  v.Dl  of  an  unlimited  man,  for  my  owne  use,- and  let  the  rest 
»nd  surely  'tis  too  universall  a  sin  alone,  which  I  either  knew  not,  or 
in  this  nation,  that  the  common  have  forgotten,  or  cannot  worthy- 
mercies  oi"  God  to  the  whole  land,  ly  express©, 
are  fo  slightly  legarded  and  so  un-  "  My  gran<^father  by  the  father's 
o-onsideratcly  past  over  ;  certaine-  side  was  a  gentleman  of  a  cain|^- 
ly  these  are  ciicnmstances  which  tent  estate,  about  7  or  800/.  a  yearc, 
much  ma^jnific  God's  loving-kind-  in  Sussex.  He  being  descended  of 
nosse  and  liis  spcciall  favor  to  all  a  younger  house,  had  his  residence 
that  arc cf  English  birth,4ind call  for  att  a  place  called  Pulborough;  the 
a  greater  rettirne  of  duty  from  ns  famely  out  of  which  he  came  wa« 
then  from  all  other  people  of  the  anApsleyof  Apsley,  atownewhere 
world.  they  had  bene  seated  before  the 
<«  Nor  is  the  place  only,  but  the  conquest,  and  ever  since  continued, 
time  of  my  comming  into  the  world  till  of  late  the  last  heire  male  oi 
a  considerable  mercy  to  me.  It  that  eldest  house,  being  the  sonne 
was  nor  in  the  midnight  of  poperie,  of  Sr.  Edward  Apsley»  is  dead 
nor  in  the  d'.Awne  of  the  gospell's  without  issue,  and  his  estate  gore 
restored  day,  when  light  and  shades  yt\t\i  his  sister's'daughters  intootljcr 
were  blended  and  almost  undiktin-  femelies.  Particularities  conccm- 
guisht,  but  v'hcn  the  Sun  of  truth  ing  my  father's  kindred  or  countryi 
was  cxaked  in  his  prngresse  and  I  never  knew^  much  of,  by  reason 
hastening  towards  a  meridian  glo-  of  my  youth,  at  tlie  time  of  his 
ry.  It  was  indeed  early  in  die  death,  and  my  education  in  farre 
mornhjg,  God  being  pleased  to  al-  distant  places,  only  in  general!! 
low  me  tlie  privilledge  of  behold-  have  heard,  that  my  grandfather 
in g  the  admirable  growth  of  f^xi-  was  a  man  well  reputed  and  be- 
apell  light  in  my  dayes :  and  oh  !  loved  in  his  country,  and  that  it 
that  my  s<^»ule  may  never  forgott  to  had  bene  such  a  continued  cuitome 
^le^se  and  nraysc  his  name  for  the  f<»r  my  ancestors  to  take  wives  att 
wonders  of  power  and  goodnesse,  home,  that  there  was  not  scarce  a 
ivisdome  and  truth,  wnich  have  famely  of  any  note  in  Susscxi  to 
^ene  manifested  in  this  my  time,  which  they  were  noi  by  iniermar- 
2                 •  riagts 
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Tiages  neerely  related  ;  but  I  was  court,  g-at  a  place  in  the  household 
myselfe  a  stranger  to  them  all,  ex-  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  where  he  be- 
cept  my  Lord  Goring,  who  living  hav'd  himselfe  so  that  he  vvon  the 
att  court,  I  have  sene  witli  my  fa-  loveof  many  of  the  court ;  but  bein^ 
ther,  and  heard  of  him,  because  young  tooke  an  affection  to  gvim- 
-he  was  appoynted  one  of  my  father's  ing,  and  spent  most  of  the  mony* 
executors,  though  h<i  decUn'd  the  he  had  in  his  purse.  About  that 
trouble.  My  grandfather  had  se-  time  the  E*rle  of  Essex  was  sett- 
ven  sonns,  of  which  my  father  was  ing  forth  for  Cales  voyage,  and  my 
the  youngest  :  to  the  •  eldest  he  father,  that  had  a  mind  to  quite 
gave  his  whole  estate,  and  to  the  his  idle  court  life,  procur'd  an  em*^ 
rest,  according  to  the^  custome  of  ployment  from  the  Victuallar  of 
those  times,  slight  annuities.  The  the  Navie,  to  goe  allong  with  that 
eldest  brother  married  to  a  gentle-  fleete.  In  which  voyage  he  de- 
woman  of  a  good  famely,  and  by  mean*d  himselfe  with  so  much  cou- 
rier had  only  one  sonne,  whose  TTige  and  prudence,  that  after  his 
mother  dying,  my  imcle  married  retume  he  was  honorM  with  a  very 
himselfe  againe  to  one  of  his  own  noble  and .  profitable  employment 
maides,  and  by  her  had  three  more  in  Ireland.  There  a  rich  \vidow 
sons,  whom,  with  their  mother,  that  had  many  children  cast  htr 
my  cotisin  William  Apsley,  the  affections  upon  htm,  and'he  married 
Sonne  of  the  first  wife,  held  in  such  her^.  but  she  not  living  many  yeares 
contempt,  that  a  greate  while  after,  with  him,  and  having  no  children 
dying  without  cnildren,  he  gave  by  him,  after  her  death  he  distrii 
his  estate  of  inheritance  to  my  fa-  buted  all  her  estate  among  her 
ther,  and  two  of  my  brothers,  ex-  children,  for  whom^e  ever  pre- 
cept about  100/.  a  yeare  to  the  serv'd  a  fatherly  kindnesse,  and 
eldest  of  his  halfe  brothers,  and  some  of  her  grand-children  were 
annuities  of  30/.  a  piece  to  the  3  brought  up  in  his  house  after  I  was 
for  their  lives.  He  died  before  I  borne.  He,  by  God's  blessings 
was  borne,  but  I  have  heard  very  and  his  fidellity  and  industry,  grow- 
honorable  mention  of  him  in  our  ing  in  estate  and  honor,  receiv'd  a 
famely  ;  the  rest  of  my  father's  knighthood  from  King  James  soone 
brothers  went  into  the  warres  in  after  his  coming  to  thecrowne,  for 
Ireland  and  the  Low  Countries,  some  eminent  service  done  to  him 
and  tliere  remain'd  none  of  them,  in  Ireland,  which  having  only 
nor  their  issues  when  I  was  .bom,  heard  in  my  childhood,  i  cannot 
but  only  three  daughters  who  be-  perfectly  sett  downe.  After  that 
stowed  themselves  meanely,  and  growing  into'a^amilliarity  with  Sr. 
their  generations  are  worne  out  ex-  George  Carew,  made  now  by  the 
cept  two  or  three  Unregarded  chil-  King  Eurle  of  Totn^sse,  a  niece 
dren.  My  father  att  the  death  of  of  this  earls,  the  daughter  of  Sr. 
my  grandfather  being  but  a  youtli  Peter  Carew,  who  liv'd  a  young 
ate  schoole  had  not  patience  to  widow  in  her  uncle's  house,  fell  in 
stay  the  perfecting  of  his  studies,  love  with  him,  which  her  uncle 
but  putt  liimselfe  into  present  ac-  perceiving,  procured  a  marriage 
tion,  «old  his  annuitie,  bought  him-  betweene  tlierti.  Slie  had  divers 
sclfe  good  clothes,  put  some  mony  children  by  my  father,  but  only 
in  his  purse,  and  came  to  London ;  two  of  them,  a  sonne  and  daughter,- 
and  by  meanes  of  a  i^elation  at  survived  her,  who  died  whilst  my 
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father  was  absent  from  her  in  Ire-  maey  beauti^U  women  found  it( 
land*  He  led  ^1  the  time  of  his  any  tamely  as  these,  but  my  mo- 
wtddovrhood  a  very  disconsolate  ther  was  ^y  the  most  lodgements 
life,  carefull  for  nothing  in  the  prfeftrr'4  before  dSi  her  elder  sis- 
world  bat  to  educate  and  advanc^-  ters,  who^  something  envious  att  it, 
the  Sonne  and  daughter,  the  deare*  us'd  her  unkindly,  yeit  all  the  sni- 
pledges  she  had  left  him,  for  whose  ters  that  came  to  them,  $611  turned 
sake  he  quitted  hinuelfe  of  bis  em«  their  addresses  to  her,  ^ich  she  in 
ployments  abroad,  and  procur*d  her  youthful  innocency  neglected, 
himselfe  the  office  of  Victualler  of  till  one-  of  greats  name,  es^te, 
the  Navie,  a  place  then  both  of  and  reputation  then  the  rest,  hap* 
<:redit  and  greate  revenue.  His  ncd  to  fall  deeply  in  love  with  her, 
friends,  considering  his  solitude,  and  to  manage  it  so  discretely,  that 
hadprocurMhimamatchofavery  ay  mother  could  not  but  enter* 
rich  widdow,  who  was  a  lady  of  taine  him,  and  my  uncle's  wife, 
as  much  discretion  as  wealth  ;  but  who  had  a  mother's  kindnesse  for 
while  he  was  upon  this  designe  he  her,  perswaded  hertoremooveher* 
cbancM  to  see  my  motlier,  att  the  selfe  from  her  sisters  envie,  by 
house  of  Sr.  William  St.  John,  who  going  along  with  her  to  Isle  of  Jem- 
had  married  her  elder  sister,  and  ^y,  wh^re  her  father  was  gover* 
though  he  went  on  his  ioumey,  yett  nor ;  which  she  did,  and  there  went 
^mething  in  her  person  and  beha^  into  the  towne,  and  boarded  in  a 
yiour,  he  carried  allone  with  him,  French  minister's  house,  to  leame 
which  would  not  lett  him  accom-  the  language,  that  minister  having 
plish  it,  but  brought  him  b^ck  to  bene,  by  the  persecution  in  France, 
my  mother.  She  was  of  a  noble  driven  to  see^e  his  shelter  there^ 
famehr,  being  the  youngest  daugh-  Contracting  a  deare  friendship  with 
ter  of  Se.  John  St.  John,  of  Lidiar  this  holy  man  and  his  wife,  she  was 
Tregoz,  in  the  county  of  Wiltz ;  instructed  in  their  Geneva  disci* 
jber  father  and  motlier  died  when  pline,  which  she  liked  se  much  bet- 
she  was  not  above  five  yeares  of  ter  then  our  i^re  superstitious  ser* 
agf  9  and  yet  at  her  nursesi  from  vice,  that  she  could  have  bene  coo- 
wnence  she  was  carried  to  be  tented  to  have  liv'd  there,  had  not 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  a  powerfull  passion  in  her  heart 
Grandison,  her  father's  younger  drawn  her  back.  But  at  her  re- 
brother,  an  honorable  and  excel-  turne  she  met  with  many  aflic* 
lent  person,  but  married  to  a  lady  tions,  the  gentleman  who  had  pro* 
so  icalous  of  him,  and  so  illnatured  fesst  so  much  love  to  her,  in  her 
in  her  iealous  iztts,'to  any  thing  absence  had  bene,  by  most  vile 
that  was  related  to  him,  that  her  practises  and  treacheries,  drawne 
cruelties,  to  my  mother  exceeded  out  of  his  sences,  and  into  the  mar- 
the  stories  of  stepmothers :  the  rest  riage  of  a  person,  whom  when  h^ 
of  my  aunts,  my  mother's  sisters,  recover 'd  his  reason  he  hated:  but 
were  disperst  to  severall  places,  that  serv'd  oidy  to  augment  his 
where  they  gr^w  up  till  my  uncle  misfortune/  and  the  circumstances 
Sr.  John  St.  John  .being  married  of  that  story  not  being  necessary  to 
to  the  daughter  of  Sr.  Thomas  be  here  inserted,  Isliallonly  s(dat 
I^aten,  they  were  all  againe  brought  that  my  mother  liv'd  in  my  uncle's 
hcmfie  to  their  brother's  house,  house,  secretly  discontented  at  this 
There  were  not  in  those  days  so  accident,  but  was  comforted  hj  the 
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Jdndntase  ot  mj  ancle^swife,  who    after  he  had  thrte  ycares  before 
had  contracted  such  an  intimate    languisht  of  a  consnznptioa  that 
friendship  with  her,  that  they  seem-    succeeded  a  feaver  which  he  gott 
ed  to  have  but  one  soule.    And  in    in  the  unfortunate  voyage  to  the 
this  kindnesse  she  had  some  time  a    Isle  of  Rliee. 
great  sollace,  till  some  maliicious       *'He  died  in  the  month  of  May 
|>erson8  had  wrought  some  iealou-    1630,  sadly  bewail 'd  by  not  only 
sies  which  were  very  groundlesse  all  his  dependants  and  relations, 
in  my  uncle,  concerning  his  wife,  but  by  all  that  were  acquainted- 
bat  his  nature  being  inclinable  to  with  okn,  for  he  never  converst 
that  passion,  which  was  fomentrd  with  any  to  whom  he  was  not  at. 
in  him  by  subtile  wicked  persons,  some  time  or  in  some  way  bone- 
and  my  mother  endeavouring  to  ficiall ;  and  his  nature  was  sa  de- 
vindicate  iniur'd  innocence,    she  lighted  in  doing  good,  that  it  wan. 
y/ns  herselfe  not  well  treated  by  my  him  the  love  or  all  men,  even  his 
tti^cle,  whereupon  she  left  his  house,  enemies,  whose  envie  and  mallicft 
with  a  resolution  to  withdraw  her^  it  was  his  custome  to  overcoipe 
^Ife  into  the  island,   where  the  with  obligations.    He  had  greatt 
{rood  minister  was,  and  there  to  naturall  parts,  but  was  too  actiyt 
weare  out  her  life  in  the  service  of  in  his  youth  to  stay  the  heightning 
God.    While  she  was  deliberating,  of  them  by  study  of  dead  writings, 
and  had  fist  upon  it  in  her  owne  but  m  the  living  bookes  of  men's 
thoughts,  resolving  to  impart  it  to  conversations  he  soonc  became  so 
none,  she  was  with  Sr.  WilUam  skillfidlthat  he  was  never  mistaken 
St.  John»  who  had  married  my  but  where  his  owi^  good  would 
aunt,  when  my  father  accicfcntally  not  let^him  give  creditt  to  the  eviU 
came  in  there,  and  fell  so  heartily  he  discem'd  In  others.    He  was  a 
in  love  with  her,  that  he  perswaded  most  indulgent  husband,  and  no 
her  to  marry  him,  which  she  did,  lesse  kind  to  bis  children;  a. most 
and  her  melancholly  made  hereon;  noble  master,  who  thought  it  net 
forme  chearfuUy  to  that  gravity  ol*  enough  to  maintaine  hit  servants 
habitt  and  conversation,  which  was  honorably   ti4ule  they  were  wi^ 
becoming  the  wife  of  such  a  per«  him,  but  for.  all  that  deserved  it, 
son ;  who  was  then  48  yeares  of  provided  offices  or  settlements  a<c 
age,  and  she  not  above  16.  The  for  children.    He  wjis  a  father  to 
1st  yfi9^  of  their  marriage  was  all  his  prisoners,  sweetning  with 
crown'd  with  a  sonne,  call'd  after  such  compassionate  kindnesie  their 
my  father's  name,  and  borne  at  restraint,    that  the  afiietion  of  a 
East  Smithfield,  in  that  bouse  of  prison  was  not  felt  in  his  dayes. 
the  king's,  which  belong'd  to  my  He  bad  a  singular  kindnesse  for  ;dl 
£uher's  employmet&t  in  the  navie ;  persons  that  were  eminent  either 
the  next  yeare  they  removed  to  the  m  learning  or  armes,   and  when 
Tower  of  London,  whereof  my  through  the  ingratitude  and  vice 
fadier  was  made  lieftenant,  and  of  that  age  many  of  the.  wives  and- 
there  had  3  sonns  more  before  me  chiUdren  of  queeneSlia^abeth's  glo« 
and  4  daughters,  and  two  sonnes  rious  captaines  were  reduced  to  po» 
after :  of  aU  which  only  three  sons  verty,  ms  purse  waiK  their  ^ommot) 
and  two  daughters  survived  him  att  treasury,  and  they  knew  not  the 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  in  inconvenience  of  decayed  fortunes 
the  sixty-thir4  yeare  of  his  age,  till  he  was  dead :  many  of  those 
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vain  ant  seamen  he  maintained  in  si  continued  exercise  of  faith  «frf 
prison,  many  he  redeem'd  out  of  charity,  it  concluded  ^vith  prayer« 
prison  and  chcrisht  with  an  ertraor-  and  hlessings,  which  were  the  onlf 
dtnary  bounty.  If  among  his  ex-  consolations  his  desolate  famely 
cellencics  one  outshin'd  the  rest,  it  could  receive  in  his  death.  Never 
•was'the  genemus  liberallity  of  his  did  any  two  better  at^ree  inmagna- 
mind,  Vherein  goodne.sse  *  and  nimity  and  bounty  then  be  and  mj 
;^eatcnesse  were  so  equally  distri-  mother,  who  seem'd  to  be  acted  by 
butcd  that  tbeymutually  embellisht  the  same  soule,  so  little  did  she 
each  other.  Pride  and  coveteous-  grutch  any  of  his  Hberallities  to 
nesse  had  not  the  least  place  in  his  strangers,  or  he  contradict  any  of 
brest.  As  he  was  in  love  with  true  her  kindnesse  to  all  her  relations ; 
honor,  so  he  contemn'd  vaine  titles,  her  house  being  a  common  home 
and  though  in  his  youth  he  accept-  to  all  of  tliem,  and  a  nursery  to 
ed  an  addition  to  his  birth,  in  his  their  children.  He  gave  her  a  no- 
riper  yeares  he  refns'd  a  barondry,  ble  allowance  of  30CA  a  yeare  for 
which  the  king  offer  *d  him.  He  her  ov^-ne  private  expence,  and  had 
was  severe  in  the  regulating  of  his  given  her  all  her  owne  portion  to 
famely,  especially  would  not  ert-  dispose  of  how  she  pleas  *d,  as  soone 
dare  the  least  immodest  behaviour  as  she  was  married  ;  which  she 
or  dresse  in  any  woman  under  his  suffered  to  encrease  in  her  friend's 
r^ofe.  Tlicre  was  nothing  he  ha-  hands  ; -and  what  my  father  allow  « 
ted  more  then  an  insignifitant  gal-  her  she  spent  not  in  vanities,  al- 
lant,  that  could  only  make  his  letrp-s  though  she  had  what  was  rich  and 
and  prune  himselfe,  and  court  a  requisite  upon  occasions,  but  she 
lady,  but  had  not  bi*aines  to  cm-  lay'd  most  of  it  out  in  pious  and 
r^oy  himselfe  in  things  more  sute-  charitable  uses.  Sr.  Walter  Raw- 
able  to  man's  nobler  sex.  Fidelity  leigh  and  Mr.  Ruthin  being  pn- 
in  his  trust,  love  and  loyalty  to  his  soners  in  the  Tower,  and  addjct- 
prince,  were  not  the  least  of  his  ing  themselves  to  chimistrie,  sh^ 
vertucs,  but  those  wherein  he  was  suffer 'd  them  to  make  their  rare 
inH  cxccll*d  by  any  of  his  owne  or  experiments  at  her  cost,  partly  to 
sticcecding  times.  The  large  estate  comfort  and  divert  the  poorc  pn- 
he  reapt  by  his  happie  industry*,  soners,  and  partly  to  f9\p6  the 
he  did  many  times  over  as  Jrcely  knowledge  of  their  experiracntSi 
resigne  againe  to  the  king's  service,  and  the  medicines  to  hs^  s^^" 
till  he  left  the  greatest  part  of  itt  poore  people  as  were  not  aMc  to 
at  his  d^ath  in  the  king's  hands,  seeke  to  phisitians.  By  these  means 
All  his  vertues  wanted  not  the-  she  acquired  a  grcate  deale  of  skill, 
crowne  of  all  vertue,  piety  and  true  whicli  was  very  profitable  to  manf 

devotion  to  God.     As  his  life  v.'as  all  her  lifef.     She  was  nor  only  to 

these, 


'  *  Mrs.  Hutc>.in*o'n,    though  a  republican,    doM  not  fail  justly  to  ^PPJ^J"! 
loi^-ahv.    The  noWe  familv  of  Bathurst,  in  which  that  ot  Ap>lcy  is  ^^?^/^ 
repeated  marriages,  will  w'ith  good  title  claim  this  as  their  appropriate  virtue     ^ 

•      1  • . 


inheritance. 


intientance.  .  --nffhe 

,  t  This  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Raw!df:h  Thrill  no  doubt  attract  the  ^<^^^'^'r^^ 
observant  reader :  it  merits  to  be  bor.i  in  mind,  as  it  V^ill  account  for  a  P****?^^  j^ 
memoirs,  whc*  c  Mrs,  Hutchinson  is  represented  as  acting  the  part  of  a  s^T^  ^ ^ 
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these;  but  to  alt  the  other  piisoneis  humility  and  patience,  under  that 
that  -came  into   the  Tower,   as  a  greate  change,  as  moderation  and 
Ihother.     All  the  time  she  dwelt  in  boanty  in  her  more  plentiful!  and 
the  Tower,  if  any  were  sick  she  prosperous  condition,  and  died  in 
made  them  broths  ard  restoratives  my    house   at   Owthorpe,    in  the 
with  her  owne  hands,  visited  and  county    of    Nottingham,     in    the 
tooke  care  of  them,  and  provided  yeare   165f^.     The   privelledge  of 
^em  all  necessaries ;  if  any  were  being  borne  of  and   educated  by 
aflicted    she   comforted  them,    so  such  excellent  parent*;,  I  have  often 
that  they  felt  not  the  inconvenience  revolv  'd  with  greate  thankfuUnesse 
of  a  prison  who  were  in  that  place,  for  the   mercy,    and   humilliation 
She  was  not    le^^e    bountifull  to  that  T  did  no  more  emproove  it. 
many  poore  widdowes  and  orphans.  After  my  mother  had  had  3  Sons 
whom  officers  of  higher  and  l«)wer  she  was  very  de*»ireous  of  a  daugh- 
rank  had  left  behind  them  as  ob-  ter,  and  when  the  weomen  at  my 
jects  of  charity.     Her  owne  house  birth  told  her  I  was  one,  she  re- 
was  fill'd  with  distressed  families  cciv'd  me  with  a  greate  de:de  of 
of  her  relations,  whom  she   sup-  ioyj  and  the  nurse'?  fancying,  b&. 
plied  and  maintain'd   in  a  noble  cause  I  had  more  complexion  and 
way.    The  care  of  the  worship  and  favour  then  is  usual!  in  so  young 
service  of  God,  both  in  her  soule  children,    that  I  should  not  live, 
and  her  house^  and  tlie  education  my  mother  became  fonder  of  me, 
ef  her  children,  was  her  principall  and   more  endeavoured  to   nurse 
care.  She  was  a  constant  frequenter  me.     As  soone  as  I  was  wean*d  a 
of  weekeday  lectures,  and  a  greate  French  woman  was  taken  to  be  my 
lover  and  encouragor  of  good  mi-  drie  nurse,  and  I  was  taught  to 
nisters,  and  most   dilligent  in  her  speake  French    aiul    English    to- 
private  rea.ding  and  devotions,  gether.    My  mother,  while  she  was 
"  When  my  father  was  sick  she  with  child  of  me,  dreamt  that  she 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  attend-  was  walking  in  the  garden  with  my 
ance  of  all  that  were  about  him,  father,    and   that   a    starre   came 
but  made  herselfe  his  nurse,  and  downe  into  her  hand,  with  other 
.cooke,  and  phisitian,  and  through  circumstances,    which,   though    I 
the  blessing  of  God  and  her  inae-  have  often  heard,    I  minded  not 
fatigable    labours    and    watching,  enough    to    remember    perfectly ; 
prcserv'd  him  a  greate  while  longer  only  my  fiither  told  her,  her  dreame 
then  the  phisitians  thought  it ,  pos-  signified  she  should  have  a  daugh- 
sible  for  his  nature  to   hold   out.  tcr  of  some  extraordinary  eminency; 
At  length  when  the  Lord   tooke  which  thing,  like  such  vaine  pre- 
lum to  rest  she  shew*d  as  much  phecies,    wrought   as  farre  as    it 


the  MC^c  of  Nottingham -castle:  nnd  as  the  treatment  Sir  AMen  Apsley  and  hit  lady 
^Ave  their  prinonerg  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  thr.t  which  it  will  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  history  was  practised  by  some  of  his  sr.cce=isors,  at  a  time  when  mtldness 
Kcnied  most  requisite,  and  was  most  prc/esscd.  Perhaps  prejudice  will  render  it  jn- 
jcredible  that  in  the  Bastile  of  Paris,  which  has  become  a  proverbial  cxprcwion  t<r 
fiifnify  cruel  dnrancc,  the  conduct  of  the  murdered  governor  resembled  ihaX  of  Sir 
yUlea  Ap»Icy;  it  i^  nevertheless  true. 

could 
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f»uld  its  own  accomplishment*:  was  a  pittifall  Aill  BSkiw*    Sf^ 

for  mj  father  and  mother  fancying  brothers,  who  had  agreate  deale  ci 

me  then  beautifully  and  more  than  witt«  had  some  emvdatioa  at  tha 

prdinarily  apprehensive,  applied  all  promsse  I  made  in  my  leaming« 

their  cares^  and  spar'd  no  cost  to  which  very  well  pkaf'd  my  father, 

emproove  me  in    my   education,  -tho*  my  mother  would  have  been 

which  procured  me  the  admiration  contented,  I  had  not  so  wholly  ad* 

pf  those  that  flattered  my  parents^  dieted  mysdfe  to  that  as  to  neglect 

By  that  time  I  was  foure  yeares  my  other  quallities :  9S  for  musick 

old  I  read  English  perfectly,  and  and  dancing  I  profited  very  little 

having  a  greate  memory,   I  was  in  them,  and  would  never  practise 

carried  to  sermons^  and  while  I  was  my  ]ute  or  harpsicords  but  when 

vei  y  young  could  remember  and  inj  masters  were  with  me ;  and  for 

repeate  them  so  exactly,  and  being  my  needle  I  absolutely  hated  it ; 

caress'd,  the  |ove  of  praise  Tickled  play  among  other  children  I  de- 

me,    and  made  me  attend  more  spis'd,  ana  when  I  was  forc'd  to 

heed  fully.    When  Z  was  about  7  entertainesuchascametovisittiDe» 

yeares  of  age,  I  remember  I  had  I  tir'd  them  with  -more  jgravc  in- 

att  one  time  8  tutors  in  severall  structions  then  their  mothers,  aiul 

quallities,  languages,  musick,  dan*  pluckt  all  their  babies  to  pieces, 

ctng,  writing,  and  needlework,  but  and  kept  the  children  in  ^ch  awe, 

my  genius  was  quite  averse  from  that  they  were  glad  when  \  enter? 

all  but  my  booke,  and  that  I  was  ^ain'd  myselife  with  elder  company  & 

so  edger  of,  that  my  mother  think-  to  whom  I  \f9fi  very  acceptable, 

iug  it  preiudic'd  my  health,  would  ai^d  living  in  the  house  with  many 

moderate  me  in  it ;  yet  this  rather  persons  that  had  a  greate  J^sHLe  of 

animated  me  then  kept  me  back,  witt ;  and  very  profitable  serious 

and  evei^  moment  I  coyld  steale  discoui^  hjtiag  frequeqt  a(  my 

from  my  play  I  would  employ  in  father's  table  and  in  n^y  mother's 

Hny  booke  I  could  find,  when  my  drawing  roome,  I  was  very  atten« 

own  were  lockt  up  from  me.  After  tive.to  all,  and  gathered  up  things 

dinner  and  supper  I  still  had  an  that  I  would  utter  agatne  to  ffreate 

hower  allow'd  me  to  play,  and  then  admiration  of  many  that  tooEe  nsy 

I  would  steale  into  some  hole  or  memory  and  imitation  for  witt.    It 

pther  to  read.     My  fatlier  would  pleas'd  God  that  thro'  the  eood 

have  me  learne  Latine,  and  I  was  instructions  of  my  mother,  ana  the 

so  apt  that  I  outstript  my  brothers  sermons  she  carried  me  to,  I  was 

who  were  at  schoole,  allthough  my  convinced  that  the  knowledge   of 

father^s  chaplaine  that  was  my  tutor  God  was  the  most  exceUent  studyi 


*  Thit  is  an  togcnipus  wty  of  aceoimttn;  far  the  fulfihiitiit  of  nptnlicioiif  prt* 
dictions  and  expectations,  which  m^ht  f^equfently  with  clove  attentkm  be  traced  to 
their  source,  as  is  hek'e  done.  It  is  clear  that  in  tne  pr«aent  cast  it  occasioaed  a  pe> 
cuUar  care  to  be  taken  of  her  education ;  and  this  again  tiOUdhef  miad  and  dispo- 
sition to  take  that  sing:u]ar  stamp  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  HutchiDsan,  and 
led  her  to  the  highest  situation  that  she  could  wish  for,  that  of  the  lady  of  a  couih 
seller  of  state  in  her  beloved,  but  sbori-lived,  republie.  When  the  reader  shall  hare 
followed  her  to  the  end  of  her  labors,  let  bim  judge  whether  there  could  be  any  eitu- 
ation  to  which  she  was  not  adequate 

anq 
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mpd  acccnrdmgly  applied  inytdfe 
to  kf  and'  ta  practise  as  I  wa^ 
tanght :  I  u&'d  to  export  my  yno; 
ther's  xnaidcs  mucby  and  to  turne 
.iheiridle  discourses  to  eood  suIk 
Jects ;  bat  I  t)ioiieHt»  iimen  I  had 
done  this  on  the  Lord's'd^iyy  Sind 
every  day  peribnn'd  my  due  taskes 
of  reading  And  praying,  that  then 
2  was  ^ee  to'anie  thing  that  was 
iiot  mhf  |br  I  was  not  at  that  time 
convinced  of  the  vanity  of  conver* 
jntion  ^ich  was  hot  scandalously 
vicked:  I  thought  it  no  sin  to 
Icame  or'heare  witt|e  songs  and 
amorous  sonnetts  or  poemSf  and 
twenty  things  of  that  kindt  wherein 
I  was  so  apt  that  I  became  the  con* 
^dent  m  all  the  loves  that  were 


managed  among  my  ippther's 
young  >yeomeny  and  there  was 
fione  of  them  but  had  many  lovers 
and  some  particular  friends  bclov'd 
#bove  the  rest;  among  these  I 
havef  ♦*«*«*  — rAny  onj?  men* 
(ion'd  him  to  me,  I  told  them  I 
had  forgottei^  those  extravagancies 
of  my  infancy,  and  knew  now  that 
he  and  I  were  not  equall ;  t^ut  I 
could  not  for  many  yeares  heare 
his  name,  without  several  inward 
emotions  *  *  ^  Five  years  after  me 
my  mother  had  a  daughter  that 
she  nurst  at  her  owne  orest,  and. 
yras  infinitely  fond  of  above  all 
the  rest,  and  I  being  of  too  seriou^ 
a' temper  was  not  so  pleasing  tit 
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V  rr^HEY  who  dote  on  mortall 

X    excellencies,   when  by  the 

inevitable  fate  of  all  things  fraile, 

their  adored  idols  are  ta^en  from 


of  their  view,  vhich  tnay  with  jtheif 
remembrance  renew  their  griefe; 
and  in  time  these  remedies  succeed, 
when  oblivivions  purtaine  is  by  de* 


them,  may  lett- loose  the  winds  of  grees  drawn  over  the  dead  face, 

passion  to  bring  in  a  flood  of  sor-  and  thines  lesse  lovely  are  liked, 

row  J    whosd    ebbing  tides    carry  while   they    are    not    view*d    to« 

away  the  deare  memory  of  'what  gether  with  that  which  was  most 

Hhey  have  lost  $  and  when  comfort  excellent :  but  I  that  am  under  a 

is  assayed  to  such  mourners,  com-  command   not   to   grieve  aAt  the 

kionly  all  obiects  are  removed  out  common   rale    of   desolate    woe- 


-f  At  thii  place  is  a  great  chasm,  many  leaves  being  torn  out  apparently  by  the 
Wrucr  bersclu 

t  This  sentence  appears  to  relate  to  some  amour  in  which  "Mn.  H.  was  disap- 
pomc^d.    Hfrc  the  story  of  herself  abruptly  ends. 

men, 
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men*,  while  I  am  studying  which  I  feare  to  insure  that  memory  wUcli 

way  to  moderate  my  woe,  and  if  it  I  would  honor^  and  to  disgrace  his 

were  possible  to  augment  >my  love,  name  with  a  poore  monument;  bat 

can  for  the  present  find  out  none  when  I  have  beforehand  layd  this 

more  iust  to  your  deare  fa  .her  nor  necessary  caution,  and  ingenuously 

consolatory  to  myselfe  then  the  pre-  confessed  that  through  my  imabillity 

servation  of  his  memory,  which  I  either    to    receive    or   adrninistcr 

need  not  guild  with  such  flattring  much  of  that  wealthy  stock  of  his 

commendations  as  the  hired  preach-  glory  that  I  was  intrusted  with  for 

ers  doe  equally  give  to  the  truly  the  benefitt  of  all,  and  particularly 

and  titularly  honorable  i  a  naked  his  owne  posterity,  I  must  withhold 

undiest    narrative,    speaking    the  a  greate  part  from  them,  I  hope  I 

simple  truth  of  him,  will  deck  him  shsdlbe  pardon'd  for  drawing  an 

with  more  substantial!  glorie,  then  imperfect  image  of  iiim,.  especially 

all  the  panegyricks  tlie  best  pens  when  even  tl|e  rudest  draught  that 

could  ever  consecrate  to  the  ver(ues  endeavours  to  counterfeit  hun,  will 

of  the  best  men.  have  much  delightful!  lorelienesse 

"  Indeed  that  resplendant  body  of  in  it. 
Eght,    which   the  beginning    and        **  Let  not  excesse  of  love  and  de* 

ending  of  his  life  made  up,  to  dis-  light  in  the  streame  make  us  for- 

cover  the  deformities  of  this  wicked  gett  the  fountaine,  he  and  all  his 

««,    and  to   instruct   the  errine  excellencies  came  from  God,  and 

children  of  this   generation,    will  flow 'd  baclc  into  tlieirowne  spring*} 

through  my  apprehension  and  ex-  there  lett  us  seek^  them,  thither 

prtssion  shine  as  under  a  very  thick  lett  us  hasten  after  him  ;  there 

cloivd,  which  will  obscure  much  of  having  found  him,  lett  us  cease  to 

their  lustre;  but  there  is  need  of  bewaile  among  the  dead  that  which 

this  medium  to  thtsworld's  weake  is  risen,  or  rarh^v  was  immprtaU; 

eiesy  which  I  feare  hath  but  few  his  soule    converst  with  God  so 

people  in  it  so  vertuous  as  can  be-  much  when  he  was  here,  that  it 

lievcj,  because  they  find  themselves  reioyces  to  be,  now  eternally  freed 

CO  short,  an^M^ther  could  make  so  from  interruption  in  that  blessed 

large   a  progresse  in  the  race  of  exercise ;  his  vertues  were  recorded 

piety,  honor,   and  vertue :   but  I  in  heaven's  annalls,  and  can  never 

am  allmost  stopt  before  I  set  forth  perish,  by  them  he  yett  teaches  us 

to  trace  his  steps;  finding  the  num-  and  all  those  to  whose  knowledge 

ber  of  them  by  which  he  still  out-  they  shall  arrive :  *tis  only  his  fet- 

went  himselfe  more  then  my  un-  ters,  his  sins,   his  infirmities,  his 

pertiect  ariihmetick  can  count,  and  diseases,  that  are  dead  never  to  re- 

the  e^nact  figure  of  them  such  as  vive  againe,  nor  would  wee  have 

my  unskillfull  pen  cannot  describe,  them  ;  they  were  his  enemies  ana 


^fmtimm 


*  The  command  of  her  husband  at  his  death.  It  will  be  readily  «dmitted  that  Ac 
docs  indeed  not  ffricve  alter  any  common  rate,  but  wi*t&  lliat  noble  sorrow  wiucn 
raises  instead  of  depressing  the  soul :  it  would  be  an  aflVout  to  the  reader '»  ustc  to 
point  out  the  beauties  of  ihi.«k  dirge ;  but  it  is  only  a  just  commendation  of  our  auioo- 
ress's  )udjBrment  and  modesty  to  observe,  that  having  shown  her  ability  to  onament 
and  embellish,  she  confines  herself  to  such  occasions  as  are  raott  suit*jiWe»  *^  *")' 
ploys  tha  greatest  simplicity  in  her  narrative. 

OurS; 
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ows;  by  faith  in  Christ  he  van-  u„,s  descriptiok. 
quishc  them :   our  conionction,  if 

wee  had  any  with  him,  was  undts«  "  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of 
soluble,  if  wee  were  knitt  together  '  a  slender  and  exactly  well-propor- 
by  one  spiritt  into   one    body   of  tion'd  shape  in  all  parts,  his  corn- 
Christ,  wee  arc  so  still,  if  wee  were  plexion  fair,  his  hiiyre  of  a  light 
mutually  united  in  one  love  of  God,  browne,  very  thick  sett  in  his  youth, 
good  men,  and  goodnesse,  wee  are  softer  then  the  finest  silke,  curling 
so  still ;  what  is  it' then  we  Wile  in  into  loose  greate  rings  att  the  ends, 
'hisremoove?   the' distance  ?  faith-  his  eies  of  a    lively    grey?   well- 
lesse  fooles  !  sorrow  only  makes  it;  shaped  and  full  of  life  and  vigour, 
let  us  but  ascend  to  God  in  holy  graced  with  many  becoming  mc^- 
ioy  for  the  greate  grace  given  his  tions,  his  visage  thinne,  his  mouth 
poore  servant,  and  he  is  there  with  well  made,  and  hislipps  very  ruddy 
us.     He  is  only  remov'd  from  the  and  gracefull,  allthough  the  nether 
mallice  of  his  enemies^  for  which  chap  shut  over  the  upper,  yett  it 
wee  should  not  oxpresse  love  to  was  in  such  a  manner  .as  was  not 
him  in  being  aflicted,   wee  may  unbecomming,  his  teeth  were  even 
moume  for  ourselves  that  wee  come  and  white  as  the  purest  ivory,  his 
>o  tardily  after  him,  that  wee  want  cHin  was  something  long,  and  the 
his  guide    and    assistance  in  our  mold  of  his  face,  his  forehead  was 
"W'ay,  and  yet  if  our  teares  did  not  not  very  liigh,  his  nose  was  rays'd 
putt  out  our  eies  w^ee  shpuld  see  and  sharpe,  but  withal  I  he  had  a. 
him  even  in  heaven,  holding  forth  most  amiable  countenance,  which 
his  flaming  lamp  of  vertuous  ex-  carrfed  in  it  something  of  magna- 
amples   and  precepts  to  light  us  nimity    and    maiesty    mixt    with 
through   the  darke  world.    Jt  is  sweetenesse,  that  at  the  same  time 
time  that  1  lett  in  to  your  know-  bespoke  love  and  awe  in  all  that 
ledge  that  splendor  which  while  it  saw  him  ;  his  skin  was  smooth  and 
cheares  and  enlightens  your  heavy  white,  his  legs  and  feete  excellently 
senses,"  let  us  remember  to  give  all  well  made,  he  was  quick  in  his 
his  and  all  our  gloric  to  God  alone,  pace  and  turnes,  nimble  and  active 
who  is  the  father  and  fountaine  of  and  gracefull  in  all  his  morions, 
all  light  and  excellence.  he  was  apt  for  any  bodily  exercise, 
**  Desiring,    if  my  treacherous  and  any  that  he  did  became  him, 
memory  have  not  lost  the  dearest  he   could   dance  admimbly   well, 
treasure  that  ever  I  committed  to  but   neither   in  youth    nor.  riper 
its  trust,  to  relate  to  you  his  holy,  yeares^madc  any  practise  of  it,  he 
vertucus',  honorable  life,  I  would  had  skill  in  fencing  such  as  became 
put  his  picture  in  tlie  front  of  his  a  gentle  man,  he  had  a  gieate  love 
booke*,    but  my  unskillfi^l  hand  to  musick,  and  often  diverted  him- 
will  iniure  him.     Yet  to  such  of  selfe  with  a   vjoll,    on  which  he 
you  as  have  not  seene  him  to  re-  play'd  masterly,  he  had  an  exact 
niember  his  person,  I  leave  this—  eaic  and  iudgement  in  other  mu- 


'  *.Tji*  editor  i%  happy  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  thi«  »n  a  manner  that  will  be 
gratifying  to  the  lovers  «>f  the  arts.  The  orieinal  pictures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
••"i  With  their  two  children,  .were  found  by  hira  in  their  house  at  Owthprpe,  and 
^re  now  deposited,  along  with  the  manuscript,  at  Msssr*  i«oogman*s  and  Co# 

lick, 
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sitky  he  iHott  excellently  m  bowes  tke  vWzcitY  of  hit  sBtxitt  conld 
and  gunns,  and  much  us'd  them'   dergo  laboars*  watchtngs  and  ioiir« 
for  his  exercise,   he  had    greate  neyes»  as  weU  ac  any  of  stronger 
iudgment  in  paintmgs*,  graying*  compositioAs ;  he  was  rheamaticki 
scuiptarey  and  all  liberal  arts,  and  and  had  a  long  sicknesie  and  dis« 
had  ni^iny  curiosities  of  viallue  in  temper  occasira'd  thereby  two  or 
all  kinds,  he  tooke  greate  delight  thtee  yeares  after  the  warre  emdtdf 
in  perspective  glasses,  and  for  his  but  dee  for  the  latter  halfe  of  hb  ' 
other  rarities  was  not  so  much  af»  life  was  healthy  tho'  tendcxt  In  his 
lected  with  the  antiquity  as  the  youth  and  childhood  he  was  stddy, 
merit  of  the  worke — ^he  tooke  much  much  troubled  with  weaknesse  and 
pleasure     in    emproovement     of  tooth  alses,  but  then  his  spiritts 
grounds,   in  planting  grores  and  carried  him' throwh  them ;  be  was 
walkes,  and  fruite^trees,  in  opening  yrerj  patient  unc&r   sxcknesse   or 
springs  and  making  fish-ponds  f;  vajnt  or  any  common  acctdimsf 
of  country   recreations  he  loT'd  but  yet  npen  oecasions»   tfacBuh 
none  but  hawking,  and  in  that  was  nerer  widioot  iust  ones,  be  woud 
very  eager  and  much  delighted  for  be  rery  angrie*  amd  had  even  ia 
the  time  he  us'd  it,  but  soone  left  that  such  a  grace  as  nude  bim  to 
it  of ;    he  was  wonderful  neate»  be  fear'd,  yet  he  was  never  out* 
cleanly  and  gentile  in  his  habitt,  ragious  in  passion ;  be  had  a  very 
and  had  a  very  good  fancy  in  it>  gw>d  facultije  in  perswacSn^,  and 
but  he  left  otf  very  early  the  wear-  -  would  speake  very  well  pertinently 
tng  of  aniething  that  was  costly,  and  effectually  without  premediu- 
yett  in  his  plainest  negligent  habitb  tion  upon  the  greatest  occasions 
appeared  very  much  a  gentleman  ;  that  could  be  ofler'd,  for  indeed 
be  had  more  addresse  tpan  force  of  his  iudgment  was  so  nice,  that  he 
body,  yet  tlie  courage  of  his  soul^  could  never  frame  any  speech  b^ 
so  supplied  his  members  that  he  forehand  to  please  himselfe,  bat  his 
never  wanted  strength   when  he  invention  was  so  ready  and  wise, 
found  occasion  to  employ  it ;  his  dome  so  habttuall  in  all  his  speech- 
conversation  was  very  pleasant  for  es,  that  be  never  had  reason  to  re- 
be  was  naturally  chearfull,  had  a  pent  himselfe  of  speaking  at  any 
ready  wttt  and  apprehension;  he  time  without  ranlung  the  ^ords 
was  eager  in  every  thing  he  did,  beforehand,  he  was  not  talkative 
earnest  m  dispute,  but  withall  very  yett  free  of  discourse,  of  a  very 
rationall,  so  tliat  he  was  seldome  snare  diett,  not  much   given  ta 
overcome,  every  thing  that  it  was  sleepe,   an  eaiiy   riser   when  in 
necessary  for  him  to  doe  be  did  healtJht  be  never  was  at  any  tone 
with  delight,  free  andttnconstrein*d,  idle,  and  hated  to  see  anr  one  eke 
be  hated  cerimonious  complement,  soe,  in  all  his  naturall  mi  ordinary 
but  yett  had  a  naturall  ctvulity  and  inclinations  and  composurek  there 
complaisance  to  all  people,  he  was  was  somthiilg  extraordinary  and 
ofatendercoostitution,  but  through  tending  to  vertue,  beyond  what  I 


«  There  rtimiioed  tome  lew  of  thcw  at  Owthorpe  nntpoibiS,  but  many  worcipoiled 

by  naelect,  at  the  death  of  the  last  ponetior. 

\  Many  trace*  of  hit  tattc,  judgment,  and  lAduttry,  in  cadi  of  thaie,  were  to  be. 

•eeo  at  the  4i«Uaceof  l40yeara. 

fan 
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task  describe,  or  can  be  gather 'd  spurious  bran.    This  Is  that  sacreci 

from  a  bare  dead  description ;  there  fountaine  which  baptizeth  all  the 

Was  a  life  of  spiritt  and  power  in  gentile  vertues,  that  so  immortalize 

him  that  is  not  to  be  found  In  any  3ie  names    of   Cicero,    Plutarch, 

copie  drawne  from  him :  to  sumlne  Seneca^  and  all  the  old  philosc- 

up  therefore  all  that  can  be  sajd  of  phers ;  herein  they  are  regenerated 

his  outward  frame  and  disposition  and  take  a  new  name  and  nature ; 

wee  nimst  truly  conclude,  that  it  dig'd  up  in  the  willdernesse  of  na- 

was  a  very  handsome  and   well  ture,  and  dipt  in  this  living  spring, 

fumisht  lodging  prepay 'd  for  the  they  are  planted  and  flourish  in  the 

reception  ofthat  prince,  who  in  the  Paradice  of  God. 

administration  ot  all  excellent  ver-  '*  By  Christianitie  I  intend  that 

tues  reign'd  there  awhjle,  till  he  universall  habitt  of  grace  which  is 

was  called  back  to  the  pallace  of  wrought  in  a  soule  by  the  regene- 

fte  universall  emperor*.  rating  spiritt  of  God  whereby  the 

whole  creature  is  resign'd  up  into 

"his  TlaTUBSi  ^jjg  djvine  will  and  love,  and  all  its 

"To  number  his  vertues,  is  to  actions  design'd  to  the  obedience 

give  the  epitome  of  his  lifef ,  which  and  glory  of  its  maker.     As  soone 

Was  nothing  elce  but  a  progresse  as  he  had  improov'd  his  naturall 

from  one  (degree  of  vertue  to  an-  understanding  with  the  acquisition 

other,  till  in  a  short  time  he  ar-  of  learning,  the  first  studies  he  ex- 

riv'd  to  that  height,  which  many  ercis'd  himselfe  in,  were  principles 

longer  lives  could  never  reach,  and  of  religion,  and  the  first  knowledge 

haa  I  but  the  power  of  rightly  d^  he  laboured  for  was  a  knowledge 

posing  and  relating  them,  his  sin-  of  God,  which  by  a  dilligent  ex* 

gle'  example  would  be  more  in-  amination  of  the  scripture,  and  the 

structive  then  all  the  rules  of  the  sevenill  doctrines  of  greate  men 

best  moralists,  for  his  practise  was  pretending  that  ground  he  at  length 

of  a  more  devine  extraction,  drawne  obtein'd.— Afterward  when  he  had 

from    the   word    of    Crod,    and  layd  a  sure  and  orthodox  founda- 

Wrought  up  by  the  assistance  of  tion  in  the  doctrine  of  the  free  grace 

his  Spiritt ;  therefore  in  the  head  of  God  given  us  by  Jesus  Christ, 

of  all  his  vertues,  I  shall  sett  that  he  began  to  survey  the  superstruc* 

which  was  the  head  and  spring  of  ture&,  and  to  discover  much  of  the 

them  ail,  his  Christianity — for  this  hay  and  stubble  of  man's  inven- 

al9ne    is   the    true    royall    blood  tions  in  God's  worship  which  his 

that  ruus  through  the  whole  body  spiritt  burnt  up  in  the  day  of  their 

of  vertue,  and  every  pretender  to  triall.     His  failh  being  established 

that  glorious  famcly,  who  hath  no  in  the  truth,  he  was  full  of  love  to 

tincture  of  it,  is  an  imposter  and  a  God  and  all  his  saints^.   He  hated 


*  Is  not  hore  Plato's  system  pomtray'd  in  ]ang:uage  worthy  of  that  sublime  and 
eloquent  philosopher  ? 

t  Highly  panegyrical  as  the  character  Mrs.  Hutchinson  here  nvn  of  her  husband 
may  appear,  yet  every  point  of  it  will  be  completely  exemplified  in  the  narrative ; 
hut  if  the  wi(U>w's  fondness  for  his  memory  should  have  led  her  into  some  excess, 
who  wiU  blame  it? 

i  Saints.  An  expression  commonly  used  in  that  time  to  signify  good  and  religious 
people. 

persecution 
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persecution  for  religion,   and  was    himsclfe  a  traytor,  though  Ije  was 
allwayes  a  champion   for  all   re-    once  wickedly  betrey'd  by  friends 
ligious   people    against    ali    their    whom  necessity  and   not  mistake 
greate  oppressors.    He  detested  all    forc'd  him  to   trust*.     He  'was  as 
scofFes  att  any  practise  of  worship    ready  to  heare  as  to  give  counccll, 
tliough  such  a  one  as  he  was'  not    and  never  pertinacious  in  his  will 
perswaded  of.     Whatever  he  prac-    when  his   reason    was    convinced, 
tiz'd  in  religion  was  neither  for  fac-    There  was  no  opinion  whick  he  was 
tion  nor  advantage,  bat  contrary    most  settled   in  either  concerning 
to  it,    and   purely   for  conscience    devine  or   humane  things  but  he 
sake.     As  he  hated  outsidcs  irt  re-    would   patiently    and    impartially 
ligion  so  could  he  worse  endure,    heare  it  debated.     In  matters  o( 
those  apostacies  and  those  denialls    faith  his  reason  all  way  es  submitted 
of  the  Lord  and  base  compliances    to  the  word  of  God,  and  what  he 
vith  his  adversaries,  which  tinio-    could  not   comprehend  he  would 
rous  men  practise  under  the  name    believe  because  'tvs^as  ^Titten,  but 
of  prudent  and  iust  condescensions    in   all  other  things,   the  greatest 
t©  avoid  persecution.     Christianity    names  in  tlie  world   could  never 
being  in  him  as  the  fonntaine  of  all    lead  him  without  reason  :  he  would 
his  vertues,   and  diffusing   itselfe    deliberate   when  there  was  time, 
into  every  streame,  that  of  his  Pru-    but  never  lost  an  oppcrtunity  of 
dence  falls  into  the  next  mention,    anie  thing  that  was  to  be  done  hf 
He  from  a  child  was  wise,   and    tedious  dispute..    He  would  heare 
sought  to  by  many  that  might  have    as  well  as  speake,  and  ytt  never 
bene  his  fathers  for  councell,  which    spoke  impertinently  or  «nseason- 
he  could  excellently  give  to  him-    ably.     He    very  well  understood 
selfe  and    others,    and    whatever    himselfe  his  owne  advantiges,  lu- 
crosse  event  in  any  of  his  atPaires    turall  parts,  guifts.   and  ^cquire- 
may  give  occasion  to  fooles  to  over-  *  ments,  yett  so  as  neither  to  glorie 
looke  the  wisedome  of  the  designe,    of  them  to  others,  nor  overvalluc 
yett  he  had  as  greate  a  foresight,    himselfe  for  them,  for  he  had  an 
as  strong  a  iudgment,  as  cleare  an    ex-ccUent  rertuous  modesty,  which 
apprehension  of  men  and  things, as    shutt  oat  all  vanity  of  mind,  and 
no  man  mort.     He  had  rather  a    yett  admitted  that  true  understanJ- 
firme  impression  than  a  greate  me-    ing  of  himselfe  which  was  requisite 
moty,   yett  he  was   forgettful   of    for  the  best  improovemetic  of  all  his 
notliing  but  injuries.    His  owne  in-    tallents;  he  no  lesse  understood  ana 
tcgritie   made   him  credulous    of    was  more  heedfall  to  remarke  his 
other  mens,  till  reason  and  expe*    defects,  imperfections,   and  disad- 
ricnce  convinced  him,  and  as  unapt    vantages,  but  that  too  only  to  ei- 
to  believe  cautions  which  could  not    cite  his  circumspection  concenung 
be  received  without  entertaining  ill    them,  not  to  damp  his  spif'^^  ? 
opinions  of  men,  yet  he  had  wise-    any  noble  enterprize.    He  ^^d  f> 
dom^  enough   never  to  committ    noble  spiritt  of  governeiBcnti  hotn 


•  It  18  not  known  what  peculiar  tranfaction  this  refers  to,  though  it  J"*^  ^ .  ^g. 
jectured  to  refer  to  the  false  protestation*  of  IWonk  tnd  Sir  Ashlcj-  Cooper  a»  ^"'' 
Btoratloo  i  whom  he  and  maoy  othcra  trusted  much  against  their  wUt  »^ 
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tn  civilly  military,  and  oecument-  ing  them.     He  had  witt  enough  to 

call  *  administrations,  which  forc'd  have  bene  subtile  and  cunning,  but 

even  from  unwilling  subjects  a  love  he  so  abhorr'd  dissimulation  that  I 

and    reverence  of  him,    and  en-  cannot  say  he  was  either.     C}reate- 

dear*d  him  to  the  soules  of  those  nesse  of  coutage  would  not  suffer 

xejoyc*d  to  be  govem'd  by   him.  him  to  put  on  a  vizard,  to  secure 

He  had  a  native  maiesty  that  struck  him  from  any,  to  retire  into  the 

an  awe  of  him  into  the  hearts  of  shaddow  of  privacy  and  silence  was 

men,  and  a  sweete  greatnesse  tliat  all  his  prudence  could  effect  in  him. 


commanded  love.  He  had  a  cleare 
discerning  of  men's  spirits,  and 
knew  how  to  give  every  one  their 
ittst  weight,  ne  contemn'd  none 
that  were  not  wicked,  in  whatever 
low  degree  of  nature  or  fortune 
they  were  otherwise;  where-ever 
he  saw  wisedome,  learning,  or  other 
vertues  in  men,  he  honor'd  them 
highly,  and  admir'd  them  to  their 
full  rate,  but  never  gave  himselfe 
blindly  up  to  the  conduct  of  the 
greatest  master.  Love  itselfe,  which 
was  as  powerfuU  in  his  as  in  any 


It  will  be  as  hard  to  say  which  was 
die  predominant  vertue  in  him,  as 
which  is  so  in  its  owne  nature.  He 
was  as  excellent  in  iustice  as  in 
wisedome — ^the  greatest  advantage^ 
nor  the  greatest  danger,  nor  the 
dearest  interest  or  friend  in  the 
world  could  not  prevaile  on  him  to 
pervert  justice  even  to  an  enemie. 
He  never  profess'd  the  thing  he  in- 
tended not,  nor  promis'd  what  he 
believ'd  out  of  his  owne  power, 
nor  fail'd  the  performance  of  anie-* 
thing  th<it  was  in  his   power  to 


soule,  rather  quick'ned  dien  blind-  fuUhll.    Never  fearing  aniething  he 

ed  die  eies  of  his  iudgment  in  dis-  could  suffer  for  the  truth,  he  never 

ceming  the  imperfections  of  those  at  any  time  would  refreine  a  true 

that  were  most  deare  to  him.     His  or  give  a  false  witnesse ;  he  lov'di 

soule  ever  reign'd  as  king  in  the  trutn  so-  much  that  he  hated  even 

interpaU  throne,    and  never  was  sportive  lies    and    gulleries.     He 

captive  to  his  sence ;  religion  and  was  so  just  to  his  owne  honour  that 

reason,  its  two  favoured  councel-  he  many  times  forbore  things  law- 

lors,  tookfe  order  that  all  the  pas-  full  and  delightful!  to  him,  rather 

sions  kept  within  their  owne  just  than  he  would  give  any  one  occa* 


bounds,  there  did  hirn  good  service, 
and  furdier'd  the  publick  weale. 
He  found  such  felicity  in  that  pro- 
portion of  wisedome  that  he  en- 


sion  of  scandali.  Of  all  Ites  he 
most  hated  hipocrlsie  in  religion, 
either  to  complie  with  changing 
governments  or  persons,  without  a 


joyed,  as  he  was  a  greate  lover  of    reall  perswasion  of  conscience,  or 
that  which  advanced  it,  learning    to  practise  holy  things  to  gett  tlie 


and  the  arts,  which  he  not  pnly 
honor'd  in  others,  but  had  by'  his 
industry  arrived  to  be  himselfe  a 
farre  greater  schollar  then  is  abso- 
hnely  requisite  for  a  gentleman. 
He  had  many  excellent  attaine- 
nients,  but  he  no  lesse  evidenced 
his  wisedome  in  knowing  how  to 
tanke  and  use  them,  then  in  gain- 


applause  of  men  or  any  advanrage. 
— As  in  Religion  so  in  Friendship, 
he  never  proiest  love  when  he  had 
it  not,  nor  disguiz'd  hate  or  aver- 
which  indeed  he  never  had  to 


sion, 


any  party  or  person,  but  to  their 
sins :  arid  lov'd  even  his  bitterest 
enemies  so  well,  that  I  am  witnesse 
how  his  soule  mourned  for  thein, 


I80a. 
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and  how  heartely  he  desirM  their  all  things  consider'd,  althouj^h  thef 

conversion.     If  he  were  defective  were  deserving  persons,  was  an  ex- 

jn  any  parfcof  iusuce,  it  v/ns  when  amplj  t^f  piety  and  goodnesse  tkat 

it  was  in  his  power  to  punisli  th<3se  will    not   easily   be   matcht.    For 

who  had  iniur'd  him,  whom  I  have  coniitgal  airection  to  his  wife,  it 

so  often  knowne  him  to  recom  pence  w.is  such    in   him,    as   whosoever 

with   favours  instead  of  revenge,  would  draw  out  a  rule  of  honour, 

that  his  friends  us*d  to  tell  him  if  kindnesse,  and  religion,  to  be  prac- 

they  had  any  occasion  to  make  him  tiz'd  in  that  estate,  need  no  more, 

favourably  partiall   to  tliem  they  but  exactly  draw  out  his  example ; 

would  provoke  him  by  an  iniury.  never  man  had  a  greater  passion 

Hp  was  as  faithfull  and  constant  to  for  a  wi:nian,  nor  a  more  honour- 

his  friends  as  meicifull  to  his  ene-  abieesteenie  of  a  wife,  yet  he  was 

mies:  nothing  griev'd   him   more  not  uxorious,  nor  remitted  not  tliat 

than  to  be  oblieg'd,  where  he  could  iust  rule  which  it  was  her  honour  to 

not  hope  to  retume  itt.     He  that  obey,   but  nianag'd  the  reines  of 

was  a  rock  to  all  assaults  of  might  governement  with  such  prudence 

and  violence,  was  the  gentlest  easie  and  affection  that  she  who  would 

soule  to  kindnesse,  that  the  least  not  delight  in    such   an    honour- 

warme  sparke  of  that  melttd  him  able  and  advantageablc  subjection, 

into  aniethiiig  that  was  not  sinfuU.  must  have  wanted   a   reasonable 

There  never  was  a  man  more  ex-  *scule:  he  governed  by  perswasion, 

actly  iust  in  the   performance  of  which  he  never  cmployM  but  to 

duties  to  all  relations  and  all  per-  things  honorable  and  prcfitahle  for 

sons.     Honor,  obedience,  and  love  herselfc  j  he  lov'd   her  soule  and 

to  his  father,  were  so  naturall  and  her  honor  mere  than  her  outside, 

so  lasting  in  him,  that  it  is  impos-  and  yet  he  had  even  for  her  person 

sible  to  imagine  a  better  sonne  than  a  constant  indulgence,   exceeding 

he  was,  and  v/hoever  v/ould  pray  the  common  temporary  passions  of 

.for  a  blessing  in  children  to  any  the  most  uxorious  fooles  r    if  he 

one,  could  but  wish  them  such  a  estecm'd  her  att  a  higher  rate  then 

sonne  as  he*.     He  never  repined  at  she  in  herselfe  could  liave  dcserv'd, 

his  father's  will  in  aniething,  how  he  was  the  author  of  that  vertue  he 

much  soever  it  were  to  his  prelu-  doted  on,  while  she  only  reflected 

dice,   nor  would  endure  to  heare  his  own  glories  upon  him  :  all  that 

anie  one  say  his  father  wiis  nut  so  she  was,  was  him,    while  he  was 

kind  to  him  as  he  might  have  I>cnc,  here,  and  all  that  she  i ..  now  at  best 

but  to  his  dying  day  prcserv'd  his  but  his  pale  shade.     So  libemll  w;is 

father's  memory  with  such  tender  he  to  lier  and  of  so  generous  a  ten> 

affection  and  reverence  as  was  ad-  per,  that  he  harcd  the  mention  o^ 

mirable,  and  had  that  high  regiird  s'ever'd  purses :  his  estate  being  bO 

for  his  mother-in-law  and  the  chil-  much  "at  J^er  dlbpose  tliat  he  never 

dren  she  brought  his  father,  as  he  would  receive  an  account  of  anic- 

could  not  have  bene  more  dearly  thing  she  expended;    so  constaiit 

concem'd  in  all  their  interest  if  she  was  he  in  his  love,  that  when  she 

had  bene  his  owne  mother — which  cejut  to  be  voun;j  and  lovclyi  he 


♦  This  w«  shall  find  called  an  quesiiuQ  by  his  mother-ifi-Uw,  and  will  be  d;scuss«(i 
lA  the  course  of  the  hWtory. 
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began  to  shew  most  fondncs<?c,  he 
k)v  d  her  at  such  a  kind  and  ffenet 
reus  rale  as  words  cannot  c.\pr^'ss<>, 
yet  even  this,  which  n'as  the  highest 
love  he  or  anie  man  could  nave, 
\ir2is  yet  bounded  by  a  snpcTior, 
he  lovM  her  in  the  Lord  as  his 
fellow  creature,  not  his  idoH,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  shcw'd  that 
an  affection  bounded  in  the  just 
rules  of  duty,  far  exceeds  every 
way  all  the  irregular  passions  in 
the  world.  He  Tov'd  G<hI  ab<we 
her  and  all  the  other  dear  pledges 
of  his  heart,  and  at  his  commanci 
and  for  his  glorie  cliearefully  re- 
signed them.  He  was  as  klnde  a 
father,  as  deare  a  brotlier,  as  good 
a  master,  and  as  faithful!  a  friend 
as  the  world  had,  yet  in  all  these 
relations,  the  greatest  indulgence 
he  could  have  in  the  world  never 
prevailed  on  him  to  indulge  vice  in 
any  the  dearest  person,  but  tlic 
more  deare  any  v.^s  to  him,  the 
more  was  he  offended  at  any  thing 
that  might  take  of  the  lustre  of 
their  glorie.  As  he  had  grent  sc- 
veiity  against  qrrors  and  fillies 
pertinaciously  persued,  so  had  he 
the  most  merciful,  gentle,  .Uid  com- 
passionate frame  of  spiritt.lhat  c:^n 
be  ifnagin*d  to  those  who  became 
sensible  of  their  errors  and  frjiltlcs, 
al though  they  had  hcne  never  so 
inturious  to  himscHe. 

•*  Nor  was  his  soul^  ^-^s:^e  shining 
in  honour  then  in  love,  Pietie 
beine  still  the  bond  of  all  l.is  oilier 
vertu6s,  there  was  nor!:.:  :;  he  durst 
r.ot  doe  or  suffer,  but  sixi  iu;..inst 
God,  and  therefore  as  he  richer  re- 
garded his  life  in  any  noble  and 
just  enterjprize,  so  he  never  staked 
it  in  any  rasli  or  unwarrantable 
hazard.  He  was  never  surpriz*d, 
amaz'd,  not* confounded  with  greate 
difEculties  or  danpCrs,  which  rathcV 
Mrv'd  to  animate  then  distract  his 
spiritts:  he  had  m'ddti  up  his  ac- 


counts with  life  and  death,  anfl  fixt 
his  purpose  to  entertaine  both  ho- 
norably, so  tliat  no  accident  ever 
dismay 'd  himt  but  he  rather  re- 
ioicM  in  such  troublesome  conflicts 
as  might  signal! 7,e  his  gencr^osity, 
A  truer  or  more  lively  vallour 
there  never  was  in  ailie  man,  but 
in  all  his  actions,  it  ever  marcht  itl 
the  same  file  widi  wisedome.  He 
understood  well,  and  as  well  per-* 
form*d  when  he  undertooke  it,  the 
millitary  art  in  all  parts  of  it :  he 
naturally  loWd  the  employment  as 
it  suited  with  his  active  temper, 
more  tlien  any,  conceiving  a  mu- 
tual delight  in  leading  those  men 
that  lov'd  his  conduct;  and  when 
he  commanded  souldiers,  never  \fras 
man  more  loved  and  reverenced  by 
all  that  were  under  him :  for  he 
would  never  condiscend  to  them  irt 
anie  thing  they  mutinously  sought, 
nor  suffer  them  to  secke  what  it  was 
fitt  for"  him  to  provide,  but  pre* 
vented  them  by  his  loving  care ; 
and  wliilc  hecxcrcis'd  his  authority 
no  way  hiii  in  keeping  them  to  their 
iust  duly,  tlicy  ioy'd  as  much  in 
1  lis  commands,  as  he  in  their  obe- 
dience :  he  was  very  libera!!  to 
them,  but  ever  chose  iust  times  and 
occ.iMons  to  exercise  ir.  I  cannot 
s.tv  whvther  i^e  were  ni^ie  truly- 
magnanimous  or  lesse  proud :  he 
never  disdain'd  the  meanest  person 
nor  flattered  th?  '^reat?st ;  he  had  a 
lovin-r  AvA  s^v-.f  ic  courtesle  to  the 
pv)oiest,  and  Wiui];!  often  employ 
many  ••■par^  }iov»ois  with  the  com- 
monest soulwicrs  wwA  poorest  la- 
bonu*rs,  but  »;i.U  so  ordering  his 
faniilaarit/  as  it  ncv-.^r  rays'd  tliem 
to  a  c(/ntjmpt,  bur  entertained  still 
at  the  siime  time  a  reverence  with 
love  ofliim  i  he  ever  pre.scrv'd  him- 
sclfc  in  his  owne  rank,  neither 
beinf>;  proud  of  it  so  as  to  despise 
any  inferior,  nor  letcting  fall  that* 
iust  decorum  wlrich  his  honor  obli- 

G2  .    ged 
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ged  him  to  kecpe  up.     He  was  as  honor  springing  from  the  fast  root* 

farre  from  envie  of  superiors  as  ofvertue,  did  but  grow  the  thicker 

from  contemning  th^  that  were  and  more  beautiful  for  all  their  en- 

under  him  :  he  was  above  the  am-  deavours  to  cut  it  *  of.   He  was  as 

bition  of  vaine  titles,  and  so  well  free  from  avarice  as  from  ambition 
contented  witli  the  even  ground  of    and  pnde.     Never  }iad  any  man  a 

a  gentleman,   that    no    invitation  more  contented  and  thankful!  heart 

could  have  preyaiPd  upon  him  to  for  the  estate  that  God  had  given, 

advance  one  step  that  way  5    he  but  it  was  a  very  narrow  compassc 

lov'd  substantial!  not  ayrie  honor :  for  the  exercise  of  liis  greate  heart, 

as  he  was  above  seeking  or  delight-  He  lov'd  hospitallity  as  much  as  he 

ing  in  emptie  titles  for  himself  so  hated  riott :  ne  could  contentedly 

he  neither  denied  or  envied   any  be  without  things  beyond  his  reach, 

man's  due  precedency,  but  pittied  though  he  tooke  very  much  plea- 

those  that  tooke  a  glorie  in  that  sure  m  all  those  noble  delights  that 

which  had  no  foundation  of  vertue.  exceeded  not  his  faculties.  In  those 

As  little  did  he  seeke  after  popular  things  that  were  of  mcere  pleasure, 

applause,  or  pride  himselte  in  it,  he  lov'd  not  to  aime  at  that  he 

ii  at  any  time  it  cried  up  his  just  could  not  attahie  :  he  would  rather 

deserts ;  he  more  delighted  to  doe  weare    clothes   absolutely    plaine, 

well  then  to  be  prays'd,  and  never  then  pretending  to  gallantry,  and 

sett  vulgar  commendations  at  such  would  rather  cnuse  to  have  none 

a  rate,  as  to  act  contrary  10  his  then  meane  iewells  or  pictures,  and 

owne  conscience  or  reason  for  the  such  other  tilings  as  were  not  of 

obteining  them,  nor  woul^  forbear  absolute  necessity  :  he  would  rather 

a  good  action  which  he  was  bound  give  nothing  then  a  base  reward  or 

••  to,  though  all  the  world  disliked  it,  present,  and  upon  that  score,  liv'd 

for  he  ever  look'd  on  things  as  they  very  much  retir'd,  though  his  na- 

wcre  in   themselves,  not  tlirough  ture  were  very   sociable  and  de- 

tlie  dimme  spectacles  of  vulgar  esti-  lighted  in  going  into  and  receiving 

mation. "  Ashe  was  farre  from  a  company;  oecausehis  fortune  would 

vaine  affectation  of  popularity,  so  not  allow  him  to  doe  it  in  such  a 

he  never  neglected  that  iust  care  noble  manner  as  suited  with  his 

that  an  honest  man  ought  to  have  mind.     He  was  so  truly  magnani- 

of  his  reputation,  and  was  as  care-  mous  that  prosperity  could  never 

full  to  avoyd  tlie  appearances  of  lift  him  up  in  the  least,  nor  pve 

evill  as  evill  itselfe ;  but  if  he  were  him  any  tincture  of  pride  or  vaine- 

eviil  spoken  of  for  truth  or  right-  glory,  nor  diminish  a  generall  affa- 

eousnessesake,herejoyc'dintwng  billity,  curtesie,  and  civillity,  that 

up  the  reproach  ;  which  all  good  he  had   allwayes  to   all  persons, 

men  that  dare  beare  tlieir  testimony  When  he  was  most  exalted  he  was 

against  an  evill  generation   must  most  mercifull  and  compassionate 

suller.    Though  his  zeale  for  truth  to  those  that  were  humbled.    At 

and  venue,  caus'd  the  wicked  with  the  same  time  that  he  vanquisht  anT 
the  sharpp  edges  of  their  mallicious  .enemie,  he  cast  away  all  his  ill-wiU 

tongues,  to  attempt  to  shave  of  the  to  him,  and  entertained  tlioughts 

gk'ries  from    his   head,    yett  his  of  love  and  kindnesse  as  soone  as 


*  Salmon  and  l^alUah. 

he 
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he  ceast  to  be  in  a  posture  of  oppo-  thing,  how  much  soever  it  delight- 
sttion.  He  was  as  tarre  from  mean-  ed  him,  he  could  freely  and  ehily 
nesse  as  from  pride,  as  truly  gene-  .cast  it  away  when  God  called  him 
rous  as  humble,  and  shew'd  his  no-  to  something  elce> — He  had  as 
ble  spirittm', re  in  adversity  then  in  much  modesty  as  could  consist 
his  prosperous  condition ;  he  van-  with  a  true  vertuous  assurance,  and 
quisht  all  the  spite  of  his  enemies  hated  an  impudent  person.  Nei- 
by  his  manly  suffering,  and  all  the  ther  in  youth  nor  riper  age  could 
contempts  they  could  cast  at  him  the  most  faire  or  enticeing  weomen 
were  theirs,  not  his,  shame,  ever  draw  him  so  much  as  into  un- 
His  whole  life  was  the  rule  of  necessary  familliarity  or  vaine  con- 
temperance  in  meate,  drinke,  ap-  verse  or  dalliance  with  them,  yet 
parell,  pleasure,  and  all  those  things  he  despis'd  nothing  of  the  female 
chat  may  be  lawfully  enjpy'd,  and  sex  but  their  follies  and  vanities  ; 
herein  his  temperance  was  more  wise  and  vertuous  weomen  he  lov'd, 
excellent  then  in  others,  in  whom  and  delighted  in  all  pure,  holy, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  vertue,  but  pfo-  and  unblameable  conversation  with 
ceeds  from  want  of  appetite  or  gust  them,  but  so  as  never  to  excite 
of  pleasure;  in  him  it  was  a  true,  scandall or  temptation.  Scurrilous 
wise,  and  religious  governement  of  discourse  even  among  men  he  ab- 
the  desire  and  delignt  he  tooke  in  horr'd,  and  though  he  sometimes 
the  things  he  enjoy'd.  He  had  a  tooke  pleasure  in  witt  and  mirth, 
certetne  activity  of  spiritt  which  yett  that  which  was  mixt  with  im- 
could  never  endure  idlenesse  either  purity  he  never  would  endure. 
in  himselfe  or  others,  and  that  The  heate  of  his  youth  a  little  en- 
made  him  eager  for  the  time  he  clin'd  him  to  the  passion  of  anger, 
indulged  it  as  well  in  pleasure  as  in  and  the  goodnesse  of  his  nature  to 
businesse  ;  indeed,  though  in  his  those  of  love  and  griefe,  but  reason 
youth  he  exercis'd  innocent  sports  was  never  dt^thion'd  by  them,  but 
a  little  while,  yett  afterwards  his  continued  govemesse  and  modera- 
businesse  was  his  pleasure  ;  but  tor  in  bis  soul*.'* 
how  intent  soever  he  were  in  anie- 
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[From  Lord  Holland's  Acco   nt  of  his  Life  and  Writings.! 

u 

**  ^T^HE   wonders   of  Lope  de     adventures  ;  yet  at  an  early  period 

J.    Vega's  life  consist   indeed    of  life  he  was  not  exempt  from 

more  in  the  number  of  his  produc-     that  spirit  of  enterprise  which  pei- 


tions  than  the  singularity  of  his    vaded  all  ranks   and  descriptions 


<i». 


*  In  this  phce  Mrs.  Hutchin>6a  has  written,  ^  All  thU  and  more  is  true,  but  I  90 
much  dislike  the  manner  of  relating  it,  that  I  will  make  another  assay.**  And  ac- 
cordingly she  proceeds  to  write  bis  character  over  again,  ^ut  it  has  the  appearance  of 
beinjf  much  more  ta^oiired,  and  much  las  charactcraiiekf  and  therefore  the  former  is 
preferred. 

At  the  same  place  is  written  :  *<  This  book  was  written  by  Lucy,  the  widow  a^d 
f  ^ct  of  Col.  JohQ  Hut^hiBiOD,  of  Owthprp.'*  J.  H. 

( JuHus  Hutchinspp,  grandfr.ther  of  the  Editor  ) 
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of  his  countrymen.      His  friend  They  assure  us  that  at  two  years 
and  encomiast  Perez  de  Montalvan  old  these  qualities  were  perceptible 
relates  that  at  about  the  age  of  thir-  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  eyes  ;  that 
teen  or  fourteen  he  was  impelled  ere  he  attained  the  age  of  five  he 
by  so  restless  a  desire  of  seeing  could    read   Spanish   and   Latin; 
the   world,    that    he  resolved  to  and  that  before  his  hand  was  strong 
escape  from   school;   and  having  enough  to  guide  the  peu,  he  re- 
concerted  his  project  with  a  school-  cited  verses  of  his  own  composition, 
fellow,    they  actually  put  it  into  which  he  liad  the  good  fortune  to 
execution.      They  had   taken  the  barter  for  prints  and  toys  with  his 
precaution     of     providing     some  playfellows.      Thus   even    in   hii 
jnoney  for  their   expedition,  but  childhood  he  not  only  w-rotc  po- 
they  had  not  been   equally  provi-  etry,  but  turned  his  poetry  to  ac- 
dent  in  calculating   the  duration  count ;  an  art  in  which  he  must  be 
of  their  finances ;   for,   after  buy-  allowed  afterwards  to  have  excelled 
ing  a  mule  at  Segovia, ,  it  was  not  all  poets  anticnt  or  modern.    The 
till   their  arrival  at  Astorga  that  date  however  of  his  early  product 
they  perceived  that  the  scantiness  tions  must  be  collected  from  his 
of  their  purse  would  not  permit  own  assertions,   from  probable  cir- 
them  to   proceed  any  farther  on  cumstances,  and  the  corresponding 
their  travels.     This  unforeseen  dif-  testimony  of  his  friends  and  con* 
.ficulty  disconcerted  our  young  ad-  temporaries  ;  for  they  were  either 
venturers,    and    they   resolved    to-  not   printed   at  the   time,    or  all 
abandon  their  scheme  as  hastily  as  copies  of  the  impression  have  long 
.they  had  undertaken  it.  They  had  since  been  lost, 
returned  as  far  as  Segovia,  when        "  He  was  bom  at  Madrid  on 
the  necessity  of  procurinc;'  money  the  2ath  of  November  1562 :  and 
compelled  '  them    to    ofter    some  as  he  informs  lis  in  die  Laurel  de 
.trinkets  to  sale  at  a  silver"smith*s,  Apolo  that  his  father  was  a  poet, 
The   tradesman   was    a    cautious  we  may  conjectiu-e  that  his  cxam» 
Spaniard  ;  he  suspected  that  they  pie  had  its  effect  in  deciding  Lope's 
had  stolen  the  trinkets,  and  pru-  early   propensity    to    versification, 
idently  conducted  them  before  the  He  implies,  however,  in  the  same 
magistrate  of  the  jlice.     He  was  passage,   that  the  discovery  of  hij 
fortunately  a  nran  of  moderation,  father's  talent  was  accidental  and 
and  confined    the  exercise  of  his  after  his  death.     The  exact  period 
authority  to  ap;  ointMig  a  constable  w^hen  that  event  happened  is  un- 
to conduct  tht  rn  back  to  Madrid,  certain  ;   but  Lope  was  an  orpliao 

*^  The  admiral  ion  and  surprise  when  he  escaped  from  school,  and 

"with  which  the  \\isdom  of  this  de-  before  that  time  he  had  by  his  own 

cislon  and  the  small  exj  ence  attend-  account  not  only    written  verses, 

ing  its  execution  are  mentioned  by  bat  composed  dramas  in  four  acts, 

Montalvan,  are  striking  proofs  that  which,  as  he  tells  us,  was  dien  tJie 

vexatious  and  expensive  practices  custom: 

had  already   infected  the  ^dminiy  ej  capitan  Virucs,  insijrnc  ingeaio, 

jjtratfon  of  police  in  ^^pain.  puso  en  tree  actoa  la  com<?dia,  que  ante! 

««  Lope,    according    to   his    bio-  Andaba  en  quairo  como  pies  de  nino, 

graphers,   betrayed  marks   of  ge.  f;:^-:^^^:^,^^^^^^ 

luus  at  a  very  early  age,   as  well  De  a  quatro  actos,  y  Je  a  quatro  pliegw 

^H  4  singular  propensity  to  pqptrjr.  |>or^ue  ca^ji  acto  un  pliego  comcuia- 
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^apofthrceacts  wcowetoViruM'p^,  return   from    the  university.      A 

Which  ne'er  had  crawPd  but  on  all  four*  p  iss^ge  in  the  eclogue  to  Childlo 

till  then?  implies  that  this  event  did  not  take 

An  action isuited  to  that  hplplesKa?e,  i          .,i      r           i                          ri 

The  infancy  of  wit,  the  childhood  of  the  place    till    after    the    unsuccessful 

stnge.  expedition  of  the   Armada.      At 

Such  did  I  write  ere  twelve  yean  yet  had  any  rate  it  docs  not  appear  what 

^.    *■""»,        ,  wonders  he  had  hitherto  performed 

Plays  on  four  iheets,  an ACt  on  every  one.  j       u*     •                             1*1 

*^   '                       *                     '  to  render  his  incense  so  peculiarly 

acceptable  at  so  powerful  a  shrine, 
«  Upon  his  retuni  to  Madrid  he  and  the  subsequent  events  of  his 
abandoned  this  mode  of  composi-  life  r?em  to  cbnrnidict  Montalvan's 
tion,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  improbable  relation.  He  wrote 
the  bishop  of  Avila  by  several  however  his  Arcadia  at  the  instance 
pastorals,  and  a  comedy  in  three  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  It  is  a 
acts  called  La  Pastoral 'de  Jacinto,  mixture  of  prose  and  verse  ;  of 
In  his  prologue  to  the  Pelegrino,  romance  and  poetry  ;  of  pastoral 
TV'here  he  enumerates  the  plays  he  and  heroic  ;  tlie  design  of  which 
had  then  publi«^hed,  this  comedy  was  avowedly  taken  from  Sanna- 
is  not  mentioned  ;  frf»m  which  we  zaro,  though  its  execution  is  pro- 
must  infer  tliat  he  did  not  print  it,  noiinced  by  the  Spanish  critics  to 
or  that  it  is  there  inserted  by  some  be  decidedly  superior  to  the  model, 
other  name;  as  it  is  extremely  "  Sooh  after  he  had  executed  the 
common  for  Spanish  plays  of  that  command  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  he 
period  to  have  two  titles.  His  left  his  service  and  married.  The 
friend  Montalvan  represents  the  duties  of  matrimol^y  did  not  in- 
production  of  this  comedy  as  an  terfere  with  his  favourite  studies, 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  theatre,  which  he  seems  to  have  cultivated 
and  a  prelude  to  the  reform  which  with  increased  enthusiasm,  till  an 
L.ope  was  dc^tintd  to  introduce.  It  unfortunate  event  compelled  him 
js  probable  that  during  this  inter-  to  quit  Madrid  and  his  newiy-esta- 
val,  between  school  and  university,  blished  family.  A  gentleman  of 
Jie  composed  several  juvcniln  consiJf^vable  rank  and  importance 
poems,  whii'lj  ho  may  hive  rL*-  having  i;..1ulg 'd  his  vnt  at  the  ex- 
touched  at  a  period  when  his  nai?)i'  pence  of  LQye.  and  his  comp(«i- 
was  sufficient  to  make  any  por-  tlons,  the  poet  w;is  incensed,  hitch- 
formance  acceptable  to  the  public,  ed  his  critic  iu'jo  verse,  and  ex- 
But  the  obscurity  in  which  this  posed  him  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
part  of  his  life  is  involved  s'^ems  to  town  in  a  poem  callt; J  a  Romance, 
prove  that  his  etforts  for  literary  ?Iis  ant  igonist  took  lire,  and  chal- 
I'ame  were  not  hitherto  attended  lengcd  him  to  a  contest  in  which 
with  any  extraordinary  success,  ho  hoped  to  meet  a  poet  to  p^rcater 
He  shortly  after  studied  phFlosophy  7idvaiu:i;:^e  than  in  a  war  Pif  wit  3 
at  Alcala  ;  and  Montalvan  ma^ces  but  Lojk*  de  Vc^^m  had  not  ncpl^ct- 
a  pompous  relation  of  the  satiMac-  ed  his  fcncing-niasti.T  ia  his  educa- 
tion and  delight  wliich  the  duke  of  tion,  and  accordirgiy 

Alva  experienced  in  receiving  the  ^         ,        ,          ,         ,     . 

'   *   ^ ^1      _     - .  J    ..1     ^  lomando  ya  la  cspaUa,  ya  la  pluma, 

younff  poet  among  the  crowds  that  ^          v      *  y       p   *  -. 

thronged  to  pay  him  court,   and  of  Nowtakingupthcsword,audnowthepen, 

the  eagerness  with  which  he  en-  wounded  his  adversarj-  so  severeh  , 

ga^ed  him  in  his  service  upon  his  that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and 

C  4'  Lope 
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Xxipe  compelled  to  fly.  He  fixed  served  only  to  remind  him  of  thdr 
upon  Valencia  as  the  place  of  his  loss.  To  fly  from  such  painful  re- 
retreat.  Here  he  probably  first  collections  he  hastily  embarked  on 
formed  a  friendship  with  Vicente  board  the  memorable  Armadai 
Mariner,  a  Latin  poet  of  that  town,  which  wa^then  fitting  out  to  invade 
whose  muse  was  as  prolific  as  that  our  coasts.  The  fate  of  that  expe* 
of  Lope  himself,  and  not  more  dition  is  well  known;  and  Lope,  in 
parsimonious  of  her  praise.  He  addition  to  his  share  in  the  difficvl- 
wrote  panegyrics  on  most  contem-  ties  and  dangers  of  the  voyage,  saw 
porary  poets,  aud  composed  those  his  brother,  to  whose  society  he  bad 
on  Quevedo  in  Greek.  Among  run  for  refiige  in  his  late  calamity, 
the  millions  of  lines  preserved  in  expire  in  his  arms.  If  there  be  any 
the  king  of  Spain's  libraries,  are  to  truth  in  the  supposition  chat  poeu 
be  found  several  to  the  honour  and  have  a  greater  portion  of  sensibility 
memory  of  Lope,  and  one  written  in  their  frames  than  other  men,  it  is 
in  answer  to  his  enemies,  which,  if  fortunate  that  they  are  furnished 
it  does  not  leave  a  favourable  im-  by  the  nature  of  their  occupations 
pression  ©f  the  manners  or  of  the  with  the  means  of  withdrawing 
poetry  of  tlic  author,  proves  that  themselves  from  its  effects.  The 
he  made  common  cause  with  talents  act  of  composition,  especially  of 
so  congenial  to  his  own.  The  un-  verse,  abstracts  the  mind  most  pow* 
happy  critic  who  had  ventured  to  erfuUy  from  external  objects.  The 
attack  the  phoenix  of  Spain,  was  poet  therefore  has  always  a  refuge 
sufiiciently  refuted  by  being  called  within  reacli ;  by  inventing  fictitious 
aaass.  distress,  he  may  be  blunting  the 
-.  ,  ,. ,  poignancy  of  real  grief;  while  he 
qri^'uqS  "^^  ''°*^''  ^  •"  »s  r^  W  the  affections  of  his  rea. 
Ut  nil  non  onagri  nunc  tua  vita  refcrt.  ^C",  he  may  be  allaying  the  vie 

lence  of  his  own,  and  thus  find  an 

iSnaMmvoice,  face,  feet,  and  sCTS€s  too,  emblem  of  his  own  susceptibility 

r<othin?  remains  that  is  not  ass  in  you.  r'              *       •      i.              •  '^i 

^                                     ^  of  impression  in  that  poetical  spear 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  two  which  is  represented  as  curing  with 

bards  employed  themselves  better  one  end  the  wounds  it  had  inflicted 

at  Valencia  than  in  composing  such  with  the  other.    Whether  this  fan* 

strains  as  these.  ciful  theory  be  true  or  not,  it  is 

**  Lope  returned  to  Madrid  in  a  certain  that  poets  have  continued 

few  years, when  all  apprehensions  of  their  pursuits  with  ardour  under 

evil  consequences  from  his  adven-  the  pressure  of  calamity.     Some 

ture  were  allayed.     He  was  proba-  indeed  assert  that  the  genius  of 

bly  soothing  his  imagination  with  Ovid  drooped  during  his  banisb- 

prospects  of   domestic  happiness,  ment ;  but  we  have  his  own  tcsii- 

which  his  late  absence  had  suspend-  mony,  and  what,  notwithstanding 

ed,  when  he  had  the  ihisfortune  to  all  such  criticisms,  is  more  valuable, 

lose  his  wife.     The  residence  of  mgtny  hundreds  of  his  verses,  to 

Madrid,  which  he  had  so  lately  re-  prove  that  this  event,  however  it 

garded  as  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  might  have  depressed  his  spirits, 

pow  became  insupportable;    and  riveted  him  to  the  habits  of  corapo- 

Scenes  which  had  long  been  asso-  sition,  and  taught  him  to  seek  for 

dated  m  his  mind  with  ideas  of  pre*  consolation  where  he  had  hitherto 

sent  comfort  and  future  reputation  only  found  amusement.    Thus,  in 

....  ao 
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an  eclogue  ^hich  the  friendship  of  and  the  reader  is  infonned»  by  a 

Pedro  de  Medina  Medivilla  conse-  note  in  the  first  page,  that  wherever 

crated  to  the  memory  of  Lope*s  the  word  Dragon  occurs,  it  is  to 

wife,  the  lamentations  of  the  hu5-  be  taken  for  the  name  of  that  com* 

band  are  supposed  to  have  been  ac-  mander.     Tyrant,  dave,  butcher, 

tually  furnished  by   our    author,  and  even  coward,  are  supposed  to 

Two  or  three  odes  on  the  same  sub-  be  so  applicable  to  his  characteri 

ject  are  to  be  found  in  his  works,  that  they  are  frequently  bestowed 

and  he  informs  \is  himself  that  du-  upon  him  in  the  courj»e  of  the  work 

ring   his    unfortunate   voyage   he  without  the  assistance  of  an  expla* 

composed  the  Hermosura  de  Ange-  natory  note. 

lica«   a  poem  which  professess  to  <<  He  returned  a  second  time  to 

take  up  the  story  of  that  princess  Madrid  in  1590,  and  soon  after 

where  Ariosto  had  dropped  It.  The  married  again. 

motive  he  assigns  for  this  choice  is  <*  In  1598,  on  the  canonization  of 

curious.     He  found  in  Turpin  that  St.  Isidore,  a  native  of  Madrid,  he 

most  of  her  remaining  adventures  entered  the  list  with  several  authors, 

took  place  in  Spain,  and,  thinking  and  overpowered  them  all  with  the 

it  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  number  if  not  with  the  merit  of  his 

related  them  in  twenty  cantos.  performances.     Prizes  had  been  as- 

**  To  complete  what  Ariosto  had  signed  for  every  style  of  poetry,  but 
begun  wasno  light  undertaking, and  above  one  could  not  be  obtained  by 
the  difficulty  was  not  diminished  by  tlie  same  person.  Lope  succeeded 
the  publication  only  two  years  be-  in  the  hymns  $  but  his  fertile  muse, 
fore  of  a  poem  on  the  same  subject  not  content  with  producing  a  poem 
called  Las  Lagrimas  de  Angelica,  of  ten  cantos  in  short  verse,  as  well 
This  was  written  by  Luis  Baraliona  as  innumerable  sonnets  and  ro- 
de Solo,  and  has  always  been  es-  mances,  and  two  comedies  on  the 
teemed  one  of  the  best  poems  in  the  subject,  celebrated  by  an  act  of  su« 
Spanish  language.  It  is  mentioned  pererogation  both  the  saint  and  the 
with  great  praise  by  the  curate  in  poetical  competition  of  tlie  day,  ia 
the  ezatnination  of  Don  Quixotte's  a  volume  of  sprightly  poems  under 
library." —  the  feigned  name  of  Tome  de  Bur- 

**  Such  was  the  employment  of  -  guiilos.    These  were  probably  tlie 

Lope  during  this  voyage  of  hard-  best  of  Lope's  productioiK  on  the 

ships,  which,  however  alleviated,  occasion ;  but  the  concurring  testi- 

seem  never  totally  to  have  been  monies^ of  critics  agree  that  most  of 

forgotten.    The  tyranny,  cruelty,  his   verses  were   appropriate  and 

and  above  all  the  heresy  of  queen  easy,  and  that  they  far  excelled 

Elizabeth,  are  the  perpetual  objects  those  of  his  numerous  competitors, 

of  his  poetical  invective.     When  in  This  success  raised  him  no  doubt 

1602  he  published  this  poen^,  writ-  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  to 

ten  on  board  the  Armada,  he  had  whom  he  was  already  known  by  the 

the  satisfaction  of  adding  another  number  and  excellence  of  his  dra- 
on  the  death  of  a  man  who  had.   matic  writings.    Henceforward  the 

contributed  to  complete  the  discom-  licences  prefixed  to  his  books  do  not 

iitore  of  that  formidable  expedition,  confine  themselves  to  their  imine- 

The  Dragontea  is  an  epic  poem  diate  object,  the  simple  permission 

Cu  the  death  of  sir  Francis  Drake}  to  pubasbi  bu(  contain  long  and 

'-  laboured 
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laboured  encomiums  upon  the  par- 
ticular merit  of  the  work,  and  the 
general  character  and  style  of  the 
author.  I'his  was  probably  the 
most  fortunate  period  of '  his  life. 
He  had  npt,  it  i^  true,  attained  the 
summit  of  his  glory,  but  he  was  ri- 
sing in  literary  reputation  every 
day :  and  as  hope  is  often  more  de- 
lightful tlian  possession,  and  there 
IS  something  more  animating  to  our 
exertions  while  we  are  panting  to 
acquire  than  when  we  are  labouring 
to  maintain  superiority,' it  was  pro- 
bably in  this  patt  of  his  life  that  he 
derived  most  satisfaction  from  his 
pursuits.  *  About  this  time  also  we 
must  fix  the  short  date  of  his  do- 
mestic comforts,  of  which,  while 
he  alludes  to  the  loss  of  ihem,  he 
gives  a  sliort  but  feeling  description 
m  his  Eclogue  to  Claudio  : 

Yo  vi  mi  pobrc  mesa  in  testimonio, 
Cercada  y  rica  de  fragmento*  mios, 
Dulces  y  amargos  rios 
Del  mar  cfel  matrimonio, 
Y  vi  pagundo  "u  fatal  tributo, 
De  tan  alcgre  bien  tan  triste  luto. 

"  The  expressions  of  the  above  are 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
ti-anslate,  as  the  metaphors  are  such 
as  none  but  the  Spanish  language 
will  admit.  The  following  is  ra- 
ther a. paraphrase  than  a  transla- 
tion. 

I  saw  a  group  my  board  surround. 

And  sure  to  me,  though  poorly  spread, 

T  was  rich  with  such  fair  objects  crown'd, 
Dear  bitter  presents  of  my  bed  ! 

I  saw  them  pay  their  tribute'  to  the  tomb, 

Aud  scenes  so  cheerful  change  to  moura- 
in;j  andtogloum. 

"  Of  the  three  persons  who  formed 
this  family  group,  th'!^  son  died  at 
eight  years  and  wiis  soon  followed 
by  his  mother  ;  the  daughter  alone 
survived  our  poet.  The  spirit  of 
Lope  seems  to  hare  sunk  under  such 


repeated  losses.  At  a  more  enter- 
prising period  of  life,  he  had  en-. 
deavoured  to  drown  his  grief  in  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  a  military  lile; 
he  now  resolved  to  sooth  it  in  the 
exercise  of  devotion.  Accordingly, 
having  been  secretary  to  the  Inqui- 
sition, he.  shortly  aftqr  became  a 
priest,  and  in  1609  a  sort  of  hono- 
rary member  of  the  brodierbood  of 
St.  Francis.  But  devotion  itself 
could  not  break  in  upon  his  habits 
of  composition ;  and  as  he  had  about 
this  time  acquired  sufficient  reputa- 
tion to  attract  the  envy  of  his  fellow 
poets,  he  spared  no  exertions  to 
maintain  his  post,  and  repel  the 
criticisms  of  his  enemies.  Among 
these  the  Spanish  editors  reckon 
the  formidable  names  of  Gongcra 
and  Cervantes." — 

"  Before  the  death  of  Cervantes, 
which  happened  on  the  same  day 
as  tliat  of  Shakspere,  tlje  admira- 
tion of  Lope  was  become  a  species 
of  worship  in  Spain.    It  was  hardly 
prudent  in  any  autlior  to  withhold 
•  incense  from  his  shrine,  much  less 
to  interrupt  the  devotion  of  his  ad- 
herents.     Such  indeed  was  their 
intolerance,   that  they  gravely  as- 
serted that  tlie  author  of  the  Spon- 
gia,  who  had  severely 'censured  his 
works,  and  accused  him  of  igno* 
ranee  of  the  Latin  language,  de- 
served nothing  short  of  death  for 
such   literary    heresy.      Nor  "was 
Lope  himself  entirely  exempt  from 
the  irritability  v/hich  is  supposed 
to  attend  poets :  he  often  speab 
with  peevishness  of  his  detractors, 
and  answers  their  criticisms,  some- 
times in  a  querulous,  and  sometimes 
in   an  insolent  tone.     The  word 
Vega  in  Spanish  si  sonifies  garden. 
In  the  title-page  of^  his  book  was 
engraved,  a  beetle  expiring  over 
some  flowers,  which  he  is  upon  the 
point  of  attacking.    Thzi  the  em- 
blem 
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Mem  might  not  be  misunderstood,  vels  in  prose   (unsticcpssful  imita- 

this  disijch  was  also  subjoined.  tions  of  Cervantes)  ;  Circe,  an  he- 
roic poem,  dedicated  to  the  count 

Audax  dum  Veg*  irnimpit  scarabxu.  ^^^^  of  Olivarez;  and  Philomena, 

FragT^tis  periit  viirtiii  odorc  ros*.  a  singular  but  tir^ome  allegory, 

in  tiie  second  hook  of  which  he  vm- 

At  Vfga'«  garden  as  the  beetle  flie«,  dicates  himself  in  the  person  of  the 

O'crpower'd  with  sweru  the  lUrmg  in.  ,,-   htingalc  from  the  accusation  of 

«ect  dies.  ,  .c>     .  .0  ,  

his  critics,  v/ho  are  there  lepresent- 

"  The  vanity  of  the  above  conceit  ed  by  the  thrush. 
IS  at  least  equal  to  the  wit.  «  Such  v/as  his  reputation  that  he 

**  But  in  the  prologue  to  the  Pele-  began  to  distrust  the  sincerity  of 
grino,  and  in  some  posthumous  the  public,  and  seems  to  h?ive  su8- 
poems,  he  most  unreasonably  com-  pectcd  that  there  was  more  fashion 
plains  of  the  neglect,  obscurity,  jhim  real  (^pinion  in  the  extrava- 
and  poverty  in  which  his  talents  gancc  of  their  applause.  This  en- 
have  been  left.  How  are  the  ex-  gaged  him  in  a  dangerous  experi- 
pectations  of  genius  t^ver  to  be  ful-  nient,  the  publication  of  a  pobm 
filled,  if  Lope,  laden  with  honours  without  his  name*.  But  whether 
and  with  pensions,  courted  by  the  the  number  of  his  productions  had 
great,  and  followed  by  the  crowd,  gradually  formed  the  public  taste 
imagined  that  his  fortunes  were  un-  to  his  own  standard  of  excellence, 
equal  to  his  deserts  ?    ^  or  that  his  fertile  and  irregular  ge- 

**  He  seldom  passed  a  year  with-  nius  was  singularly  adapted  to  the 
out  giving  some  poem  to  the  press ;  times,  the  result  of  this  trial  con- 
and  scarcely  a  month  or  even  a  firmed  the  former  judgment  of  the 
week  without  producing  some  play  public ;  and  his  Soliloquies  to  God, 
upon  the  stage.  His  Pa^torcs  de  though  printed  under  a  feigned 
Belen,  a  work  in  prose  and  verse  namef,  attracted  as  much  notice  and 
on  the  Nativity,  had  confirmed  his  secured  as  many  admirers  as  any 
superiority  in  pastoral  poems  ;  and  of  his  former  productions.  Em- 
rhymes,  hymns  and  poems  without  boldened  probably  by  this  success, 
number  on  sacred  subjects  had  he  dedicated  his  Corona  Tragica, 
evinced  his  zeal  in  the  profession  hef  a  poem  on  the  queen  qf  Scots,  to 
embraced.  Philip  IV.,  the  great  pope  Urban  VI XL,  who  had  him- 
patron  of  the  Spani">h  theatre,  to  self  composed  an  epigram  on  the 
which  he  afterwards  is  said  to  have  subject.  Upon  this  occasion  he  re- 
contributed compositions  of  his  ceived  ftom  that  pontiff  a  letter 
own,  at  the  era  of  his  accession  writftn  in  his  own  hand,  and  the 
found  Lope  in  full  possession  of  degreeof  doctor  of  theology.  Such 
the  stage,  and  in  the  ^exercise  of  a  flattering  tribute  of  admiration 
unlimited  authority  over  the  au-  sanctioned  the  reverence  in  which 
thors,  comcdiims,  and  audience,  his  name  was  held  in  Spain,  and 
New  honour r»  apd  benefices  were  spread  his  fame  throufjfh  every  ca- 
immediat?ly  heaped  on  our  poet,  tholic  country.  The  cardinal  Bar- 
and  in  all  probability  he  wrote  oc-  bcrinl  followed  him  v/ith  veneration 
casionally  plays  for  the  royal  pa-  in  the  streets;  the  king  would  stop 
Jace.  He  published  about  the  same  to  gaze  at  such  a  prodigy ;  tlie 
time  Los  Triumphos  de  .la  Fe  ;  people  crowded  round  him  where- 
Jt-as  Fortunas  de  Diana  5  three  no-  ever  he  appeared ;  the  learned  and 

tbQ 
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the  studious  thronged  to  Madrid  are  introduced  as  cUimants  for  the 

from  every  part  of  Spain  to  see  this  Laurel,  which  Apollo  is  to  bestow; 

phoenix  of  their  country  this  *  mon-  and  as  Lope  observes  of  himself 

ster  of  literature  ;'  and  even  Ita-  that  he  \\*as  more  inclined  to  pane* 

lians,  no  extravagant  admirers  in  gyric  than  to  satire,  there  are  few 

general  of  poetry  that  is  not  their  or  any  that  have  not  at  least  a 

own,  made  pilgrimages  from  their  '  strophe  of  six  or  tight  lines  devoted 

country  for  me  sole  purpose  of  con-  to  tiieir  praise.    Thus  the  iaulti« 

versing  with  Lope.     So  associated  tude  of  Castilian  poets,  which  at 

was  die  idea  of  excellence  with  his  that  time  was  prodigiouss  and  the 

name,  that  it  grew  in  common  con-  exuberance  of  Lope's  pen,   have 

versation  to  signify  any  thing  per-  lengthened  out  to  a  work  of  tea 

feet  in  its  kind;  and  a  Lope  dia-  books,   or  sylvas,   an   idea  whidi 

mond*  a  Lope  day,  or  a  Lope  wo-  has  often  been  imitated  in  odier 

man,  became  fibhionable  and  fa-  countries,  but  generally  confined 

miliar  modes  of  expressing  tlieir  within  ^e  }imit$  of  a  song.    At 

good  qualities.     His  poetry  was  as  the  end  of  the  last  sylva  he  makas 

advantageous  to  his  fortune  as  to  the  poets  give  specimens  of  their 

his  fame :  the  king  enriched  him  art,    and    assures    us  that  many 

with  pensions  and  chaplaincies,  the  equalled  Tasso,  and  evm  oHrea^hcd 

pope  honoured  liim  with  dignities  .^9//o  himself ;  a  proof  that  this 

and  preferments :  and  every  noble-  celebrated  Spanish  poet  gave  the 

man  at  court  aspired  to  the  cha-  preference  to  the  latter.   iSterlong 

racter  of  his  Maecenas,  by  confer-  disputes  for  the  Laurql,  the  contro- 

ring  upon  him  frequent  and  valuable  versy  at  length  ends,  as  controver- 

presents.    His  annual  income  was  sies  in  Spam  are  apt  to  do,  in  the 

not  less  than  1500  ducats,  exclu-  interference  of  the   govermncnt ; 

sive  of  the  price  of  his  plays,  which  and  Apollo  agrees  to  refer  the  ques- 

Cervantes  insinuates  that  he  was  tion  to  Philip  IV.,  whose  deci^on, 

never  inclined  to  forego,  and  Mon-  eidier  from  reserve  in  the  judge,  or 

talvan  estimates  at  80,000.     He  from  modesty  it)  the  relator,  who 

received  in  presents  from   indivi-  was  himself  a  party  concerned,  it 
duals  as  much  as   10,500  more.-  nor  recorded.  Facts  however  prove 

His  application  of  these  sums  par-  thai  our  poet  could  be  no  loser  by 

took  of  the  spirit  of  the  nation  from  tliis  change  of  tribunal.    He  con* 

which  he  drew  them.    Improvident  tinned  to  publish  plays  and  poems, 

and  indiscriminate  charity  ran  away  and  to  receive  every  remuneration 

with  these  gains,  immense  as  they  that  adulation  and  generosity  could 

were,  and  rendered  his  life  unpro-  bestow,  till  the  year  1635,  when 

fitablc  to  his  friends  and  uncomrort-  religious  thoughts  had   rendered 

able  to  himself.  Though  his  devo-  him  so  hypochondriac  that  he  could 

tibn  gradually  became  more  fer-  hardly  be  considered  as  in  full  pos« 

vent,  it  did  not  interrupt  his  poe-  session  of  his  understanding.    On 

tical  career.     In  1630  he  published  the  22d  of  August,   which  vas 

the  Laurel  de  Apolo,  a  poem  of  Friday,  he  felt  himself  more  than 

inestimable  value  to  the   Spanish  usually  oppressed  in   spirits  and 

philohgistSf  as  they  are  called  in  the  weak  with  age  j  but  he  was  so 

jargon  of  our  day,  fbr  it  cont^ns  much  more  anxious  about  thehealth 

the  names  of  more  than  330  Spa-  of  his  soul  than  of  his  body,  that 

nisb  poeu'  and  their  works.    They  he  \70uld  not  avail  himself  of  the 

1  privikjo 
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privilege  to  which  his  infirmities 
entided  him,  of  eating  meat ;  and 
even  resumed  the  flagellation,  to 
which  he  had  accustomed  himself, 
tvith  more  than  usual  severity. 
This  discipline  is  supposed  to  have 
hastened  his  death.  He  fell  ill  on 
that  night,  and  having  passed  the 
necessary  ceremonies  with  excessive 
devotion,  he  expired  on  Monday 
the  26th  of  Aupst,  1635. 

**  The  sensation  produced  by  his 
death,  was,  if  possible,  more  asto- 
nishing than  the  reverence  in  which 
he  was  held  while  living.  The 
splendour  of  his  funeral,  which  was 
conducted  at  the  charge  of  the 


most  munificent  of  his  patrons,  the 
duke  of  Sesa,  the  number  and  lan« 
guage  of  the  sermons  on  that  occa- 
sion, the  competition  of  poets  of  aU 
countries  in  celebrating  his  genius 
and  lamenting  his  loss,  are  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  annals  of  poetry, 
and  perhaps  scarcely  equalled  in 
those  of  royalty  itself.  The  cere- 
monies attending  his  interment  con- 
tinued for  nine  days.  The  priests 
described  him  as  a  saint  in  his  life, 
and  represented  his  superiority  ftver 
the  classics  in  poetry  as  great  as 
that  of  the  religion  which  he  pro- 
fessed was  over  the  heathen.** 
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[From  Dr.  Fenwick*s  Sketch  of  his  Propessxokal  Life.] 


n  T3UT  little  is  known  of  Dr. 
XJ  Clark's  early  years.  His 
father,  Mr.  William  Clark,  w^as 
a  respectable  farmer  at  Graden  in 
'  the  parish  of  Roxburgh,  at  which 
place  John,  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, was  bom  in  May  1744.  Mr. 
William  Clark  had  seven  sons,  (of 
which  John  was  the  eldest,)  and 
three  daughters. 

"  John  was  first  sent  to  school  at 
Linton,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  the  grammar-school  at  Kelso 
about  the  year  1755,  where  Mr. 
Dobie,  a  respectable  teacher  and 
good  classical  scholar,  was  at  that 
time  master.  In  that  situation  he 
remained  till  1760.  His  studious 
disposition,  and  the  great  progress 
he  made  in  learning,  determined 
his  father  to  educate  him  for  the 
church,  and  he  was  accordingly 
removed  for  that  purpose,  in  1760, 
t9  the  university  ot  Edinburgh. 


These  views  were,  however,  un- 
successful. Whether  his  natural 
turn  of  mind  led  him  to  prefer  the 
study  of  nature  to  abstract  re- 
searches, or  he  received  the  bias 
from  the  character  of  the  univer- 
sity, where  the  medical  department 
is  so  justly  pre-eminent,  young 
Clark  took  no  pleasure  in  the  study 
of  divinity,  but  expressed  so  strbng 
and  steady  a  prechlection  for  mc* 
dicine,  that  his  father  was  induced 
to  comply  with  his  inclination.  But 
this  determination  and  his  son's  stu- 
dies were  unfortunately  interrupted 
by  the  accident  of  a  slate  falling 
from  a  house,  and  woundinghim  on 
the  head ;  which  gave  rise  to  very 
severe  head-achs,  and  general  ner- 
vous cpmplaints,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  disordered  state  of  the 
organs  of  digestion ;  a  disease  from 
which  he  was  destined  to  suffer 
through  life.     Under  these  circTim. 

stances 
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stances  Mr.  Clark  returned  to  Gra-    friends  solicited  and  obtameci  tot 

den  in  the  year  1761.  him  an  appointment,  as  surgeon's 

*<  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  m^te,  in  tnc  East  India  company's 
health  sufficiently,  he  was,  at  his  service— *a  situation  in  which,  with 
own  request,  bound  an  apprentice  tlie  advantage  of  a  warm  climate, 
to  a  Mr.  Watson,  al  that  time  set-  he  enjoyed  that  of  an  opportunity 
tied  in  Kelso,  and  who  had  been  of  obtaining  medical*  experience ; 
for  many  years  a  surgeon  in  the  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  from  his  fa- 
navy.  From  this  we  may  conclude  ther's  circumstances  and  the  nume* 
that  his  views  were  not  then  directed  rous  family  he  had  to  support,  tlwr 
to  that  branch  of  the  medcal  pro-  the  acquirement  of  an  immediate 
fession  in  which  he  afterwards  be-  provision  was  also  a  material  object 
caiye  so  distinguished.  It  is  not  with  him.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
knovm  how  long  he  remained  with  learn  the  precise  time  of  Mr  Clark's 
Mr.  Watson ;  but  there  is  reason  to  leaving  Edinburgh ;  but  it  is  cer- 
suppose  that  he  did  not  leave  him  tain  tliat  he  attended  a  course  of 
till  the  autumn  of  1766,  when  he  medical  lectures  in  London,  before 
returned  to  Edinburgh  to  pursue  he  entered  on  his  appointment,  an 
his  medical  studies.  surgeon's  mate,  on  board  the  Tal- 

"  By  his  diligence  and  abilities  he  hot  Indiaman.     In  London  he  se- 
there  attracted  the  notice  of  the  cured  the  good  opinion  of  the  re- 
late Dr.  Gregory,  at  that  time  pro-  lebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter;  and 
fessor  of  the'  practice  of  physic ;  a  he  often,   through  life,  expressed 
man  not  mo/e  distinguished  by  his  his  gratitude  to  him,  for  admitting 
professional  talents,   than  by  his  him  to  his  lectures  without  paying 
private  worth,  and  by  his  just  dis-  the  usual  fees.     He  knewliowto 
cemment  and  generous  protection  estimate  the  spirit  in   which  Dr. 
of  merit.     The  countenance  of  so  Hunter  granted  that  indulgence, 
eminent  a  man  was  in  itself  highly  nor  would  his  grateful  disposition 
honourable  and  advantar^eous  to  a  allow  him  to  forget  or  depreciate 
young  student ;  but  Dr.  Grcc^ory  any  obligation,  however  small.    It 
does  not  appear  to  have  confined  seems  to  me  that  such  actions  shcnld 
himself  to  meie  approbation,  but  not  pass  unnoticed :  it  is  honour- 
<  to  have  assisted  him  with  his  advice,  able  to  a  young  person  to  be  diought 
and  interested  himself  in  his  wel-  worthy  the  patronage  of  eminent 
fare  with  the  activity  of  a  friend,  men  ;  while,  as  proofs  of  their  df- 
Mr.  Clark  had  but  too  soon  occasion  sire  to  encourage  merit,  such  inci- 
for  his  professional  assistance.    The  dents,  however  trifling,  reflect  ad- 
complaints  in  his  stomach,  whicJi  ditional  lustre  on  their  abilities, 
attacked  him  soon  iifter  the  acci-  «*Onthe22d  of  March,  17(?^»^^^ 
dent  before   mentioned,   now    in-  Talbot  sailed  from  the  Downs,  ^^» 
creased  to  an  alarn;ing  degree,  ag-  after  touching  at   St.  Augustm  s 
gra va ted  most  probably  by  his  so-  Bay  in  ilie  island  of  Madagascar, 
dentary.Hfe  and  close  application  ;  anchored  at  Culpee,  in  the  river  of 
and  as  they  resisted  all  the  remedies  Bengal,  on  the  25lh  of  August* 
employedbyDr.  Gregory  to  subdue  In  this  situation  the  ship  tetnainea 
them,  he  recommended  it  to  Mr.  till  the  22d  of  March,  llGSi^^ 
Clark,  as  a  last  resource,  to  try  the  which  day,  precisely  a  year  after 
effects  of  a  warm  climate.     In  con-  leaving  the  Downs,  she  began  hff 
sequence  of  this  advice,  Mr.  Clark's  -voyage  back  to  England.  Mr.Clar^» 
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Cn  his  return,  had  a  tedious  and  ance  on  the  hospitals,  and  to  Hnish- 
disagreeable  voyape,  not  reaching  ing  and  superintending  tlie  publi- 
Scilly  till  the  5th  ui  January,  1770.  cation  of  his  work.  It  had  been 
Dunng  the  absence  of  die  Talbot  communicated  to  sir  John  Sylves- 
from  England,  her  crew  suflered  ter,  by  whose  advice  it  was  pub- 
znach  from  sickness,  as  w  oU  m  the  lished,  and  was  dedicated  to  tlie 
river  of  Bengal,  as  on  the  voyage  court  of  directors  of  tlie  comp;r- 
home;  and  Mi.  Clark's  diligence  ny,  from  whom  die  au\hor received 
and  judgment  appear  to  great  ad-  a  gratuity  of  a  hundred  guineas. 
vantage,  in  the  very  accurate  ac-  **  Mr.  Clark  Iiad  no  encourage- 
counts  he  has  preserved  of  the  dis-  ment  to  return  to  India  for  the  esta- 
eases,  and  of  the  raetliods  of  cure,  blishment  of  hii  healtlj,and  the  high 
On  the  16th  of  February,*  1771,  he  reputation  which  liis  work  deser- 
again  sailed  for  India,  in  the  same  vedly  acquired,  gave  him  reason- 
ship  ;  reached  Madras  on  the  25th  able  hopes  that  he  could  derive 
of  July,  andi  after  remaining  there  from  his  profession,  at  home,  ad- 
a  month,  sailed  for  China,  and  ar-  vantages  superior  to  any  which  the 
rived  at  Macao  on  the  1  Ji^th  of  Oc-  service  of  the  company  offered. 
tober,  and  Wampoa  on  the  25th.  He  now,  therefore,  resigned  his 
Here  the  Talbot  continued  till  the  situation,  and,  turning  his  views  to 
7th  of  March,  177'2,  when  she  be-  the  medical  branch  of  the  profes- 
gan  her  voyage  to  England,  and  sion,  procured  a  diploma  from  the 
arrived  in  the  Downs  on  the  1st  of  university  of  St.  Andrew's.  He 
September.  I  have  mentioned  applied  there  instead  of  Edinburgh, 
these  few  dates,  as  t]icy  enable  us  because  the  rules  of  the  latter  uni- 
te judgtf  of  Mr.  Clark's  oppoituni-  viTsity  required  a  further  attend- 
tics  oi  making  observations  on  the  ance  on  tlie  medical  srliools,  which  ' 
effects  of  long  voyages,  atid  of  the  would  Jiavc  retarded  his  establi&li- 
climate  of  India  on  the  human  con-  ment  in  practice. 
stitution,  and  of  the  diseases  to  "In  the  course  C'fl77n, Dr. Clark 
which  it  is  liable.  To  enter  into  settled  as  physician  at  Kelso,  and 
details  would  extend  this  memoir  soon  acquired  a  considerable  share 
jnuch  beyond  the  prescribed  limits;  of  practice;  but  ilie  situation  was 
ihey  are  preserved  in  liis  Olser^^a^  too  limited  to  bound  the  views  of  a 
lions  on  the  diseases  luVich  prevail  In  man  who  was  conscious  of  such 
long  'voyages  to  hot  c'imates^  a  v,'ork  wtTi-founJed  claims  to  public  con- 
first  published  in  March,  1773.  fidence,  and  he  accordingly  re- 
To  what  advantage  Mr.  Clark  had  moved  to  Newcastle  in  1775,  upon 
turned  his  opportunities  of  obtain-  Dr.  Wilson's  quitting  it  for  Lon- 
ing  professional  experience,  that  don.  He  had  now  a  wide  field  for 
work  is  an  honorable  proof;  in  the  the  display  of  his  abilities;  but  it 
other  object  of  his  voyages,  the  im-  must  be  acknoivledged  that  he  en- 
provement  of  his  health,  he  was  tered  upon  it  under  no  common 
not  so  fortunate  ;  his  stomach  com-  dItHculties.  Dr.  Wilson,  whose  re- 
plaints  continued  without  remission  moval  from  Newcastle  had  induced 
m  India,  and  seem  indeed  to  have  him  to  settle  there,  had  had  but 
gathered  additional  forcitf.  little  business.  The  powsrful  re- 
"  The  winter  aftei  his  arrival  in  commeiadation  of  Dr.  Askew  had 
Em^land  w;is  passed  in  Loudon,  enabled  Dr.  B'-own  to  take  a  deci- 
anj  dedicated  to  a  further  attend-  sive  Isad  in  tlie  profession.     Dr. 
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HaHy  a  man  of  knowledge  and  ta-  account,  Dr.  Clark  md  kis  (Head 
lentS)  had  also  considerable  prac-  thought  it  right  to  express  their  de- 
tice  ;  and  besides  them  tliere  were  sire  to  act  in  conceit  with  the  rest 
other  medical  candld:ites  for  the  of  the  faculty :  and  thus,  after  an 
public  confidence,  of  very  respect-  explanation  had  taken  place  be- 
able  characters  and  connections,  fween  the  parties,  all  opposidofi 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Clark,  ceased,  and  the  plan  was,  witboat 
a  stranger^  and  without  introduc-  dday,  carried  into  execution, 
tion,  advanced  slowly  against  so  "  Though  Dr  Clark's  chief  object 
powerful  an  opposition.  But  though  in  recommending  a  dispensary  to 
tlie  emolument  of  the  profession  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  wis 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  preoccupied,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  he  did  not 
he  had  an  ample  range  for  medical  overlook  those  arrangements  which 
observation  in  the  diseases  of  the  might  render  it  the  means  of  extend- 
poor ;  and  neither  his  zeal  for  the  ing  the  limits  of  our  art.  He  ac- 
improvement  of  his  profession,  nor  cordingly  provided  for  keepbg  ac« 
his  humanity,  permitted  hitn  to  curate  journals  of  the  patients  ad* 
lieglect  it.  In  his  attendance  on  mitted,  and  of  their  cases,  by  which 
them.  Dr.  Clark  could  not  fail  to  the  nature  of  prevailing  epidemics 
perceive  the  hardships  which  those  might  be  ascertained,  the  history  of 
laboured  under  from  the  want  of  diseases  illustrated,  and  the  success 
medicines  and  advice,  whose  cases  .  of  the  modes  of  treatment  more  ac- 
excluded  them  from  the  infirmary,  curately  known.  He  also  drew  up, 
To  relieve  this  numerous  class  of  and  distributed  among  the  poor 
sufferers,  dispensaries  had,  for  who  received  relief  at  the  dispen- 
some  years,  been  established  in  sjyy,  some  very  judicious  rules  for 
most  of  the  principal  towns  of  preventing  the  production  and  pro* 
Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  manifest,  pagation  of  contagion  :  but  this 
that,  without  an  institution  of  that  most  important  branch  of  the  cha- 
nature,  the  provisions  for  the  relief  rity  was  left  incomplete ;  no  means 
of  the  poor  in  sickness  must  be  in-  of  prevention  were  carried  into  the 
complete.  These  considerations  houses  of  the  poor,  nor  was  any 
induced  Dr.  Clark  to  propose  the  board  of  health  established  for  the 
establishment  of  a  dispensary,  in  purpose  of  enforcing  the  executiou 
Newcastle,  in  the  beginning  of  of  the  rules.  Dr.  Clark  was,  no 
April,  1777;  a  proposal  in  which  doubt,  aware  of  this  defect;  nor 
he  was  joined  by  his  friend  Mr.  An-  could  he  expect  that  his  plan  wodd 
derson,  a  surgeon  of  great  respect-  prove  adequate  to  the  eradication  pf 
jlbility.  ^  contagion; 'but  the  funds  of  the 
«*  Strange  as  it  must  now  appear,  charity  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  plan  was  immediately  opposed  the  establishinent  of  a  board  rf 
by  the  physicians  to  the  infir-  health,  and  to  the  cleansing  and 
mary,  as  threatening  destruction  to  purifying  the  habitations  of  the 
that  charity.  It  is  probable  the  poor.  He  tlierefone  adopted  the 
manner  in  tvhich  the  proposal  was  only  means  in  his  power.  This  de- 
made,  might  lead  them  to  suspect  ficiency  of  th^  funds  of  the  dispcn* 
that  the  conduct  of  the  medical  de-  sary  is  very  strongly  stated  in  se- 

Sartn(ient  was  intended  to  be  con-  reral  of  the  early  reports  of  its  pro- 

ned  to  the  gentlemen  who  origi-  ceedings  ;  and  a  lamentable  proof 

ttaily  brought  it  forward ;  on  which  of  k  is  fottnd  in  the  failure  of  a  pro* 
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|Sftsa1,  made  by  Dr.  Clark,  for  a  ge- 
neral inoculation,  in  1779,  which 
Vas  abandoned  solely  on  that  ac- 
count. This  very  desirahlo  object 
•was  not  accomplibhcd  till  I7S6, 
from  whicli  time  it  has  been  conti- 
tiued  annuallr. 

«  In  1783,  Dr.  Clark  published  a 
posthumous  tract  of  Dr.  Dugald 
Leslie,  dn  the  contagious  catarrh 
which  ratjed  so  widely  during'  the 
preceding  summer,  together  witli 
a  letter  of  his  own  to  the  author  on 
the  same  subject.  The  work  pre- 
sents a  very  faithful  history  of  the 
epidemic,  with  some  judicious  re- 
Tnarks  on  its  treatment ;  but  as  it 
does  not  throw  much  additional 
light  on  that  singular  disease,  his 
rhief  object  in  publishing  it  was 
probably  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  deceased  friend, 
"who  was  snatched  by  a  pulmonary 
consumption  from  a  profession,  of 
which,  hud  he  lived,  he  would  have 
proved  an  ornament. 

»*  Doctor Clark'spfacticehad  been 
long  increasing,  and  was  now  be- 
come very  extensive;  but,  unfor- 
tunately,'while  he  reaped  the  fruit 
of  his  profe«;sional  zeal  and  know- 
ledge, he  suffered  every  year  more 
ana  more  from  ill  health.  His  sto- 
mach complaints  harassed  him  to 
a  dreadful  degree,  and  we/e  ac- 
companied by  so  great  an  irregula- 
rity in  the  action  of  the  heart,  es- 
pecially on  walking  up  an  ascent, 
or  other  increased  muscular  motion, 
tliat  he  was  led  to  suspect  a  local 
affection  of  that  organ.  C(^mbi  ned 
with  this,  he  laboured  under  an  al- 
most total  want  of  sleep,  and  all 
that  endless  train  of  sufFeringswhich 
await  on  morbid  irritabilitv  of  the 
nervous  system.  These  exhausting 
complaints  did  not,  however,  in- 
duce him  to  relax  in  liis  professional 
assiduity  ;  and  the  effect  of  his 
great  success  in  treating  dis©a*es,M'as 


so  great  an  increase  of  basiness,  that 
tor  some  lime  before  Dr.  Brown's 
decea^^he  had  the  most  extensive 
practice  of  any  physician  in  New- 
castle. On  that  event,  which  hap- 
pened early  in  17S8,  Dr.  Clark  was* 
without  opposition,  elected  physi- 
cian to  the  Infirmary. 

"  Notwithstanding  the, bad  state 
of  his  healthy  and  the  multiplicity 
of  his  engagements,  Dr. Clark  found 
time  to  revise  his  work  on  the  dis^ 
eases  which  prevail  in  long  voyage* 
to  hot  climates,  of  which,  in  1792* 
he  published  a  new  edition.  The 
many  valuable  additions  which  it 
contains,  furnish  satisfactory  Evi- 
dence of  the  excellent  use  he  had 
made  of  his  extensive  experience  ; 
and  as  he  has  incorporated  into  it 
the  substance  of  his  Observations  on 
Fever  Si  it  is  on  this  performance 
that  his  character  as  a  medical  wri* 
ter  rests.  From  this  time  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  public  in  his  abilities 
daily  increased,  and  soon  put  him 
in  possession  of  as  extensive  business 
as  has  ever  fallen  to  the  share  of 
any  medical  practitioner  in  tlienortli 
of  England. 

"  Dr.  Clark  had  for  some  time 
called  the  attention  of  the  governors 
to  the  defective  state  of  the  New.* 
castle  Infirmary.  The  statutes  for 
its  regulation,  which  were  first  es- 
tablished in  1751,  and  of  which 
the  second  and  last  -edition  was 
printed  in  tlie  following  year,  had 
many  of  them  fiUen  into  disuse ; 
and,  from  the  great  improvements 
in  the  management  of  hospital*;  in»- 
troduced  since  tfiat  period,  were 
unavoidably  defective.  A  special 
court  was  therefore  held  Novembf»r 
-6tli,  1800, for  their  revisal,  at  which, 
in  consequence  of  a  report  laid  be»- 
fore  them  bv  Dr.  Clark,  it  \\'as  re- 
solved,  *  Thjt  a  commUUe  of  go* 
'O.'rnors  be  appornt.d  to  tak*  tie  s:a^ 
tutc-f  rules f  and  orders,  into  conn" 
D  deration, 
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derahut  and  ioframi  a  cadi  fir  tbt  mmtibfy  and  annua!  riturms  of  ihi  u* 
future  conduct  of  the  ebarity ;'  with  ^eral  diseases  of  tb$  persons  admtttd\ 
a  further  direction,  to  lay  the  result  and^  lastly j   tbe  apfrt^riaiioK  rf  t 
of  their  labours  before  the  next  place  in  tbe  Infirmary /or  tbe  recef^ 
quarterly  court,  or  at  latest  before  of  anatomical  prefaraiions^  and  tf  a 
the  general  court  in  April.     The  professional  library  J 
alterations  which  Dr.  Clark  pro-  ♦*  Dr.  Clark  spared  oo  trouble  to 
posed  were  highly  importanti  and  make  this  code  as  perfect  as  pos- 
extended  to  every  branch  of  the  sible,   having  not  only  consulted 
management    of    tlie    institution,  the  best  writers  on  the  subject  of 
The  original  buHding  was  itself,  in  hospitals*    but   also    corresponded 
many  respects,  defective  ;  some  of  with   several   eminent   physicians, 
the  wards  were  too  large,  and  in-  whose  situations  in  improved  and 
capable  of  sufficient  ventilation  ;  well-conducted  infirmaries  furnisb- 
many  accommodations  for  the  me-  ed  them  with  the  best  means  of  ixh* 
dical  officers,  which  appear  essen-  formation.     Nor  did  his  zeal  stop 
tial,  were  wanting; ;  no  separation  here.     Thinking  he  observed  a  ge- 
of  the  medical  ancl  surgical  patients  neral  lukewarmness  towards  the  ar- 
could  be  made ;  and,  Hnally,  there  rangements  of  the  aew  code,  he 
was  not  room  enough  for  the  num-  presented    to    every    subsaiber^ 
bers  claiming  admission  ;  and  the  *  The  result  of  an  mquiry  into  the 
difficulty  oi  rejecting  those  who  state  of  various  infirmaries;  acorn* 
were  proper  objects,  often  led  to  parative  view  of  the  success  of  the 
the  wards  being  in  much  too  crowd-  practice  in  the  improved  and  in  the 
^  a   state.     Dr.  Clark  proposed  old  infirmaries,  and  a  proposal  for 
many  judicious  alterations  to  re-  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
medy  these  defects,  and  also  drew  the    Infirmary  at  Newcastle.'    It 
up  several  very  important  regula-  was  his  ambition  to  reader  it  a  mo- 
tions for  the  future  conduct  of  the  del  for  the  improvement  of  similar 
charity.    He  endeavoured  to  secure  institutions;  and  he  sought  to  se* 
economy  in  the  application  of  its  cure  tlie  active  co-operation  of  the 
funds,  by  the  revival  of  the  weekly  governors  in  his  measures,  by  giv- 
committee,  and  by  introducing  a  mg  them  incontrovertible  evidence 
new  mc)d^  of  appointing  the  mem-  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  ex- 
bers,  calculated  to  render  it  e/Fcc-  pected  from   them.     i>r.  Clark's 
tive.     A   rule  was  established  to  views  met  with  the  unanimous  con- 
prevent  the  cloctinn  of  medical  offi-  currence  of  the  committee,  who 
cers  being  influenced  by  private  so-  published  his  explanatory  report  of 
licitaticns  or  party  spirit,   which,  the  intended  regulations,  on  the 
where  they  tiike  place,  must  often  2')tli  of  March,  1 801.    A  further 
operate  to  the  exclusion  of  merit,  committee  was  appointed  by  a  spe- 
Nor  did  he  overlook  another  most  cial  courts  held  June  25tli,  in  the 
impoVtant  object  of  hospitals,  ths  same  year,  *  to  consider  the  eyffdt' 
IMPROVEMENT   OF    MEDICAL    SCI-  cncy  of  tbf  propoitd internal improvi- 
ENCE.     With  a  view  to  this  he  re-  wtente  of  tbe  Jnfirmarff  and  to  procure 
commended    '  tbe  keeping  a  jour-  plans  of  the  intended  extension  of  ths 
nal  of  all  inslruitive  cases^  or  dissec-  buihingf  and  estimates  of  tbe  expense 
Hons^  to  be  preserved  in  tbe  boepital  extending-  tbe  samo,**     A  report  of 
for  tbe  inspection  of  tbe  physicians  and  tlieir    proceedings    and-   opinions 
turgeons  I  tbe  keeping  and  preserving  thereon  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
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and  circulated  among  the  governors 
before  their  anniversary  meeting  in 
August*  At  that  genenil  meeting 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  *  7 hat 
the  I?i  fir  maty  ^  m  its  then  statt,  'u/as 
hut  ill  ccihuiaUd  to  amvjer  the  bene- 
nntient  purposes  of  such  an  institution ; 
a  committee  *ujas  empowered  to  carry 
the  projected  improvements  into  execu- 
tion, and  a  subscription  opered  to  de- 
Jray  the  necessary  expemea.* 

*•  In  the  projecte  J  extension  of  the 
building,  which  thus  received  the 
unanimous  sanction  of  the  gover- 
nors, were  included  wards  tor  the 
reception  of  persons  labouring  un- 
der contagious  fever  ;  a  provision 
"Without  which.  Dr.  Clark  justly  ob- 
serves, *  every  infirmary  must  be 
very  defective/  In  the  original 
plan,  12  beds  were  assigned  to  this 
purpose,  but  considerable  devia- 
tions from  it  were  found  necessary 
in  the  execution,  and  amoncj  others, 
the  fever  wards  were  cnlarp^eJ  so 
as  to  contain  ^0  patients.  On  this 
scale  the  building  was  erected;  and 
as  the  wards  were  now  sufllciently 
large  for  general  accommodation, 
Dr.  Clark  proposed  the  formation 
of  a  board  of  health,  to  carry  rules 
of  prevention  into  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  as  the  only  further  measure 
necessary  to  eradicate  conraj;ion. 
A  committee  was  accordin'*ly  form- 
ed in  January,  1K02,  *  in  order  to 
promote  an  institution  in  Nrvucastle 
fir  th-:  (ure  and p^  evention  of  cunta^ 
g\ous  fevers?  An  object  of  great 
magnitude,  and  only  to  he  effected 
by  a  general  co-operation. 

"  The  committee  entered  on  the 
bu'Jness  without  delay  ;  but  when 
a  proposal  to  j'.dinit  contagious  fe- 
vers into  the  fever  wards  anr.cxeJ 
to  the  hospital  wus  made  by  them 
to  the  weekly  committee,  it  was  re- 
ferred by  the  latter  to  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  charity,  among 
tvbcm,  it  then  appeared,  a  di0e- 


rence  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  its 
safety.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
the  opinions  of  all  the  medical  oiB- 
cers  of  the  charity  had  not  been 
previously  ascertained ;  and  that, 
m  the  original  report,  the  fever 
wards  are  designated  as  destined  to 
fever  cases  *  of  accidental  occurrence* 
Dr.  Clark  informs  us  that  he  relied 
on  his  views  being  understood  by 
the  governors,  and  by  his  col- 
leagues, from  the  extent  of  the  fe- 
ver wards ;  and  it  cannot  be  de» 
nied,  that  it  would  have  been  ridi- 
culous'to  provide  12,  and  still  more 
to  prepare  20  beds,  for  fevers,  if 
they  were  to  be  limited  to  cases  of 
fever  originating  within  an  hospital 
which  can  only  contain  90  patients* 
The  words  '  accidental  occurrence* 
were  introduced  (as  he  states)  to 
prevent  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  contagjion,  which,  from  the 
want  of  proper  information,  had 
in  several  places  occasrioned  much 
alarm  on  the  proposal  of  similar 
improvements  ;  and  accordingly, 
at  tlie  first  reading  of  the  report^ 
he  explained  to  the  committee  his 
reason  for  using  tliose  words.  His 
intentions  appear,  however,  to  have 
hccri  misunderstood ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  reference  of  the  question  to 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  had 
disclosed  their  full  extent,  an  op- 
position to  the  measure  was  com* 
menced  by  some  of  those  gentle* 
men,  and  especially  by  one  of  much 
influence,  and  deservedly  high  pro- 
fessional reputation.  The  contro- 
versy to  which  this  opposition  gave 
ri.;e,  has  been  preserved  by  Dr. 
Clark  in  his  Collection  of  Pa- 
pers. In  his  own  papers,  the  ar- 
gUDients  in  favour  or  the  limited 
action  of  contagion,  and  the  means 
of  preventing  the  progress  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  are  stated  with 
freat  force  and  perspicuity ;  and 
e  has  supported  them  by  a  large 
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and  more  valuable  mass  of  evidence  became  personally  acqaainled  whh 
on  ihe  sfubject,  than  is  any  where  some  distinguished  medical  practi- 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  medi-  tioners,  who  were  known  to  him 
cine.     As  he  was  aware  that  the  from  their  workst  and  with  whom 
majority  of  the  governors  were  un-  he  had  corresponded  on  professional 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  subjects.     Among  tliese,  the  justly 
question,  he   also  collected,   with  ceJebrated   Dr.  James  Gurriemet 
great   labour,    the    sentiments    of  him,  by  appointment,  at  Button, 
most  of  tlie  leadiitg  medical  cha-  Their  respective  writings  and  mc- 
racters  of  Great  Britain,-  supposing  dicjd  correspondence  had  inspired 
that  tlie  weight  of  authority  would  Uiem  with   mutual  esteem;  they 
influence  die  issue  of  the  question,  now  became  personally  known  to 
It  happened  otherwise;  his  plan,  each  otl^er,  and  a  great  degree  of 
though  supported  by  tlie  unanimous  confidence  and  intimacy  obtained 
approbation  of  his  very  numerous  between  them,  which  only  termi- 
and  most  respectable  professional  nated  by  Dr.  Clark's  death.    To 
correspondents,  was  rejected  by  a  the  di-eadful  sufferings  which  led 
great  majority  of  governors,  at  a  to  that  event,  Dr.  Currie  was  long  a 
general  meeting,  held  June  24th,  witness ;  and,  while  he  lamented 
lf;'02.    .  the  fatal  progres  of  a  disease  which 
"  The  increasing  violence  of  Dr.  no  human  aid  could  remove,  ad- 
Clark's  complaints  (to  which  the  mired  the  unshaken  fortitude  and 
great  additional  fatigue  from  his  placid  resignation  which  his  friend 
extensive    correspondence    on  the  displayed,  and  which  he  was  him- 
subject  of  contagion  certainly  con-  self  called  upon,  after  so  short  an 
tributed,)  now  obliged  him  to  con-  interval,  to  exert.    A  disease  which, 
sent  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  at  the  period  of  his  first  interview 
practice ;  and  as  he  had,  in  the  widi  Dr.  Clark,  had  already  made 
preceding   year,   under  somewhat  great  progress,  has  since  laid  him 
similar  symptoms,  derived  essential  also  in  die  grave  ;   and  in  a  fe^ 
advant;!gc  from  the  Buxton  waters,  months  die  medical  professioft  h^^ 
he  determined  to  tiy  them  again,  lost  two  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 
He  accordingly  set  out  for  Buxton  At  Manchester,  Dr.  Clark  saw  the 
in  the  following  m.onth.     The  short  truly  venerable  Dr.  Percival,  Dj* 
period  of  dirce  weeks,  to  which  he  Ferriar,  and  Mr.  White-;  and  i« 
restricted  his  absence,  was  certainly  discourse  widi  them,  those  su5er- 
inadequate  to  the  removal,  or  con-  ings,  wliich  no  medical  aid  could 
'    siderable  alleviation,  of  symptoms,  relieve,  were,  for  the  moment,  s^s- 
wliiih,  by  lojig  continuance,  had  pended  by  the  extraordinary  iwter- 
bccome    constitutional,    and    had  est  which  he  always  took  in  the 
arisen  to  so  alarming  a  height.    He  judicious    discussion    of    medical 
had,   however,   no  inducement  to  questions.     The  vigour  which  he 
prolong  his  stay  at  Buxton. .  Nei-  displayed    iiv  these   conversation^* 
ther  the  hath  nor  tlie  interital  use  under  so  much  bodily  languor,  and 
of  die  waters  were  of  fiity  use  to  so  harassing  a  train  of  complah>t5f 
]jim,  and  he  dievcforc  obejed  the  was  remarked  w idi  surprise  byth« 
ficquent  calls  which  were  made  on  friend  who  accompanied  him. 
him  fr,r  advice,  and,  after  visiting        •' Besides  these  distinguished  *»^Y 
Manchester  and  Leeds,  retuijied  to  cal  characters,  Dr,   Clark  shared, 

Nvv/casde.    During  this  tour  he  at  Jku^t^n^  the  society  of  tlie  1**^*^ 
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;nxh deacon  Falcy,  whom  he  hud 
advised  to  go  there  for  the  bcnetit 
of  the  waters.  That  truly  eminent 
man  was  then  engaged  in  finishing 
his  Natural  Theology  ;  but  the 
conipletion  of  that  great  under- 
taking was  frequently  interrupted 
by  severe  accessions  of  a  painful 
disorder,  under  which  he  had  long 
laboured,  and  which  has  since  pro- 
ved fatal.  Dr.  Clai-k  often  express- 
ed his  admiration  at  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  bore  the  most  pain- 
ful attacks;  and  at  the  readiness, 
and  even  cheai-fulness,  with  which, 
joi>  the  first  respite  from  pain,  he 
resumed  his  literary  labours.  When 
i^  is  considered  that  the  2(ith  chap- 
ter of  his  work  was  written  under 
these  circumstances,  what  he  has 
said  of  the  Alleviations  of  Paim 
acquires  additional  weight.  It  is 
not  a  philosopher  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment o£  health,  who  talks  lightly 
of  an  evil  which  he  may  suppose  at 
a  distance.  When  Dr.  Paley 
speaks  of  tile  powtr  which  pain  has 
*  9f  ihtddmg  a  saiiifacttan  over  in' 
ttrvaU  of  cai4^  wh  chfi^jj  enpy  mM/s 
exceed  i'  and  assures  us,  <  that  a 
man  resting  from  severe  puin^  is,  for 
the  time,  in  ^s session  of  feelings 
whieb  undisturbed  bealib  cannot  im^ 
fnri^  the  sentiment  flowed  from 
liis  own  feelings.  He  was  himself 
that  man:  and  it  is  consclatcry, 
amidst  the  numerous  diseases  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  liable, 
to  find  how  compatible  they  arc 
with  a  certain  degree  of  comfort, 
and  even  enjoyment.  Something 
may  indeed  be  attributed,  in  Dr. 
Paley,  to  a  vigour  of  intellect, 
which  is  allutted  to*  very  few  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  resigna- 
tion in  suBx^ring  is  less  the  gift  of 
great  intellectual  powers,  than  of 
well-regulated  religious  and  moral 
tentiments. 
♦*  From  the  enjpym.ent  of  society 


so  well  suited  to  his  disposition  and 
pursuits,  he  was  called  by  his  pro- 
fessional duties  ;  and  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  with  them  he  resuined 
his  plan  for  annexing  general  fever 
wards  to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary. 
I  have  Aforementioned  how  much 
importance  he  attachei^  to  it ;  and 
he  moreover  felt  himself  bound  to. 
his  medical  correspondents,  to  neg- 
lect no  means  of  carrying  a  mea- 
sure, which,  at  his  request,  tliey 
had  exerted  themselves  to  support. 
Such  were  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  recommend  an  appli- 
cation to  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
as  grand  visitor  of  the  charity,  to 
ap))oint  a.  general  meeting  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
the  vote  of  the  2kh  of  June.  A 
requisition,  very  numerously  and 
respectably  signed,  was  accordingly 
transniitted  to  his  lordship,  who, 
in  compliance  with  it,  directed  a 
general  meeting  to  be  held  on  tlic 
1 2di  of  October.  At  that  meeting, 
a  much  more  numerous  attendance 
of  governors  took  place,  than  had 
ever  been  known  ;  but  as  the  plan 
for  admitting  contagious  diseases 
into  tlie  fever  wards  had  excited 
very  i;reat  alarm,  it  was  not  duHight 
f.>r  the  interest  of  tlie  charity  to 
press  the  question.  A  compronjise 
tlierefore  took  place,  by  whicli  it 
was  agreed,  that  if  a  separate  fever 
hrtuse,  approved  by  the  grand  vi- 
sitor, were  not  ready  by  the  31st 
of  October,  1803,  he  should  be 
empowered  to  open  the  fever  .wards  * 
of  the  hospital  for  the  geiieral  re* 
cepdon  of  patients.  Though  the 
plans  which  Dr.  CUrk  had  so- ear- 
nestly recommended  were  thus  laid 
aside,  he  had  yet  the  pleasure  to 
accomplish,  in  another  way,  the 
chief  objects  which  he  had  in  view. 
By  die  addition  to  the  building, 
which  he  projected  and  executed, 
the  Infirmary  has  Income  adequato 
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tothe  purposes  of  that  benevolent  in-  On  the  13th  of  Novembtfr,  he  had 
stimtion  $  and  a  fever  hoose  having  a  second  and  much  more  severe  at- 
been  established,  it  is  hoped  that  it  tack.  The  violence  of  the  sym- 
will  lead  to  the  appointment  of  a  ptoms  g«ve  rise  to  suspicion  of 
board  of  health,  and  to  the  adoption  inflimmation,  and  excited  die  most 
of  those  regulations  by  which  the  serious  apprehensions  for  his  inamc- 
town  of  Newcastle,  and  its  populous  diate  surety.  They  were  aeain  af- 
neighbourhood,raayberescuedfrom  ter  a  few  days  removed,  out  not 
the  baneful  t  h>cts  of  contagion.  till  the  most  po^wrful  remedies 
"From  this  time  Dr.  Clark's  had  been  employed.  Amidst  the 
health  gradually  declined.  His  alarm  which  this  very  severe  atc<Kk 
constitutional  stomach  complaints  awakened  in  the  minds  of  his  m6- 
became  more  violent,  and  the  ir-  dical  friends,  they  observed,  with 
regular  action  of  the  heqrt  which  still  greater  apprehension«  botli  ifl 
aecompanied,  and  was  certainly  ag-  the  mode  of  its  accwsion  and  in  tbe 
gravated  if  not  produced  by  them,  symptoms  which  marked  its  pfo- 
gained  proportionable  strength.  The  gress,  many  strong  indications  of 
general  languor  and  irritability  of  organic  lesion  in  the  stomach,  or 
tne  habit  were  also  greatly  increa-  in  some  portion  of  the  alimentary 
sed,  and  the  few  hours  he  allotted  canal.  The  melancholy  prospect 
to  rest  were  passed  in  watchfulness  this  opened,  of  severe  and  protract- 
or broken  and  disturbed  slnmbers.  ed  sufferizig,  could  not  be  hidden 
Those  who  have  su6Fercd  from  si-  from  Dr.  Oark.  Even  before  the 
mxlar  complaints,  will  know  how  attack  in  October,  he  had  seen  rea* 
to  estimate  the  zeal  and  vigour  of  son  to  suspect  the  existence  of  some 
mind  which  enabled  him,  under  organic  a&ction  m  the  organs  con- 
their  pressure,  to  pursue  his  pro-  nected  with  digestion,  l^iese  sas* 
fessional  dutt<*s  with  undiminished  picions  were  greatly  increased  by 
assiduity.  These  exertions,  and  that  attack,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  resistance  his  constirution  (in  the  second  were  confirmed  toa<ie» 
many  respects  a  strong  one)  made  gree  whidi  never  after  yielded  to 
to  bis  complaints,  concealed  their  any  steady  hope  of  iinrovery.  He 
progress  in  a  great  degree ;  and  expressed  thb  opinion  of  his  case 
his  friends  and  Uie  public  were  flat-  with  firmness  and  composure ;  al- 
tering tlitfmselves  that  his  most  viv-  gued»  with  perfect  possession  cf 
luable  life  might  be  prolonged  for  mind,  on  the  probable  origin  of  its 
many  years,  when,  in  the  last  week  symptoms,  on  the  inadequacy  of 
of  October,  1 804,  he  was  first  at-  any  means  the  art  of  medicine  iar* 
tacked  by  that  disease  which  was  nishes  to  their  removal,  and  on  the 
destined  to  close  it.  Without  ap-  protracted  sufierings  to  irbkh  ha 
parent  cause,  he  was  seisced  with  was  probably  reserved.  To  the 
violent  pain  of  the  stomach  and  reasons  his  medical  advisers  ad- 
bowels,  attended  by  a  total  inter-  duced  to  remove  or  weaken  tHs 
ruption  of  the  functions  of  the  lat-  conviction,  and  which  the  obsc«vnty 
ter,  and  by  severe  nausea*  The  that  hung  over  his  case  in  some 
means  yrhiph  he  employed,  how-  points  furnished  them  with,  he  ao* 
ever,  soon  removed  these  symptoms,  swcred  with  great  force  and  preci* 
and  he  continued  free  from  them,  sion.  It  was  not  the  language  of 
under  the  use  -of  very  mild  reme-  despondency.  He  admitted  that 
dies,  for  near  three  weeks  after,  the  doubts  they  suggested  had  some 
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weight ;  but,  telancing  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  different  conclusions 
trith  a  strength  of  judgment  which 
rose  superiof  to  ho|)e  and  fear,  he 
formed  his  inference  v/ith  as  xnach 
correctness  as  if  he  had  been  called 
to  decide  on  the  case  of  a  strangcn 

"  It  is  fortunate  for  those  who  are 
doomed  to  sink  under  lingering  dis- 
orders, when  they  are  ignorant  of 
their  nature,  and  of  the  sufferings 
which  await  them*  The  present 
are  not  aggravated  by  the  anticipa* 
tion  of  future  evils,  and  the  fatal 
term  to  which  the  disease  is  tend- 
ing, opens,  often  slowly  and  by 
almost  imperceptible  gradations, 
npon  them.  To  see  the  inevitable 
yet  slow  approach  of  death  ;  to  be 
aware  that  the  path  to  it  will  be 
xnarked  by  excessive  pain  ;  nay, 
to  be  able,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  to  fore- 
see, in  a  great  measure,  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  sufferings  which 
it  is  likely  to  produce  in  its  course, 
is  indeed  a  tryirg  situation.  This 
trial  it  w  us  Dr.  Clark's  fate  to  et- 
pcrience,  from  this  period  to  that 
of  his  death  ;  and  the  resignation 
and  fortitude  he  displayed  under  it, 
were  proofs  of  no  ordinary  mind. 

**  Thoup;h  the  obstruction  which 
had  threatened  his  life  was  over- 
come, there  was  nothing  like  a  re- 
turn of  health.  The  functions  of 
the  important  organs,  which  had 
been  the  scat  of  di»»e:<se,  were  never 
duly  restored  ;  and  even  the  short 
interval  he  was  allowed  from  vio- 
lent symptoms  was  passed  in  con- 
stant uneasiness.  Not  only  the  ap- 
petite for  food  wholly  abandoned 
him,  but  he'  felt,  in  general,*  an 
absolute  loathitig  of  it;  and,  for 
much  tlie  greater  part  of  the  day, 
was  harassed  by  a  sensation  always 
bordering  upon,  and  often  amount- 
ing to,  real  nausea ; — the  morbid 
irritability  of  his  nervous  system 


was  also  much  increased,  and  his 
nights  were  sleepless.  Under  the 
accumulated  weight  of  these  com- 
plaints, he  returned  to  his  profes« 
atonal  avocations..  Hit  medical 
advisers  tiiought  it  best  to  consent 
to  this  in  a  limited  degree.  It  was 
found  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
refuse  complying  with  the  urgent 
applications  for  advice,  while  he 
went  out  for  the  advantage  of  exer<> 
cise,  and  absolute  confinement  was 
found  very  injurious  to  him.  He 
gave  also  abundant  proof  that  his 
mind  had  lost  nothing  of  itSTigour, 
arid  could  go  through  the  necessary 
eirertions  without  fatigue,  while  he 
was  apt  to  sink  into  dejection  when 
perfectly  inactive.  Dr.  Clark  al- 
ways expressed  his  conviction  that 
this  permission  was  beneficial ;  and 
though  it  may  not  be  wholly  safe 
to  draw  an  inference  from  his  opi-» 
nion,  attached  as  he  was  to  a  life 
of  utility  and  action,  yet  certainly 
every  appearance' supported  it.  It 
is  often  a  question  of  some  diffi- 
culty, in  the  management  of  chro- 
nic diseases,  to  determine  on  the 
degree  of  mental  and  bodily  exer- 
tion which  should  be  allowed.  The 
previous  habits  and  temper  of  mind 
must  be  consulted  in  xorming  the 
conclusion,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  constitution ;  and 
when  these  are  duly  considered, 
many  more  restrictions  to  the  rule 
of  ease  and  quiet  will  be  found  ad< 
viseable  than  are  perhaps  generally 
admitted.  But  though  moderate 
exertions  might  not  only  be  inno- 
cent, but  even  salutary,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  unseasonable  hours  and  fa« 
tigue  t  yet  how  is  a  physician  to 
limit  his  attendance  when  he  en- 
gages in  practice  ?  To  no  practi* 
tioner  would  it  be  an  easy  task  :  tO 
Dr.  Clark,  who,  from  professional 
zeal  and  benevolence^  had  always 
D  ^  sacrlfieed 
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sacrificed   his   personal   ease   and  vrhich»  for  tlie  first  time,  the  ittton 

comfort-  to   the   welfare  of  those  of  what  was  rejected  by  vomiting 

who  consulted  him,  it  was  perhaps  afforded  incontrovertible  evidence 

impossible.  of  the  inverted  action  of  the  rto. 


The  respite,  durin;^  which  he  en*  mach  being   communicated    to  a 

gaged  once  more  iu  business^  did  <;gnsideriible  portion  of  the  bowels  j 

not  last  many  weeks  ;  the  diseased  a  symptom  from  which,  Dr.  Clark 

crgims  were  evidently  unequal  to  observed,  he  had  only  known  one 

their  ofuces;  and,  even  uud?r  ar-  or  two  miraculous  cases  of  reco- 

pai-ently  considerable  action  of  the  very. 

remedies  employed,  his^bowtls  al-        **  TJie  bad  accounts  which  Dr. 
lowed    a    gradual    accumuhition.  Clark  had  transmitted  to  the  writer 
Total  obstruction   a^^iin   ensued;  of  this  narrative  from  Cheltenham, 
the  same  harassing  train'  of  sym-  had  piepared  him  for  an  unfavour- 
ptoms  returned ;   and  though  im-  able  cliange  in  his  appearance,  and 
mediate  danger  was  once  more  re-  he    accordingly  found   him  much 
moved,   the  attack  left  him  with  weakened  and  reduced  in  substance; 
reduced  strength,  and  with  addi-  but,  except  in  moments  of  excru- 
tional  evidence  cf  fixed  local  affec-  ciatin'Tj  p»in,   or  of  sickness  more 
tion.      Similar  accessions    became  intolerable    than    pain,    his   xnind 
more  frequent  during  the  month  of  continued  calm  and  unshaken.   He 
December,  while  die  troublesome  evidently  entertained  no  hopes  oi 
kymptoms,  which  continued  during  tlie  removal  of  his  complaints,  or 
tlie  intervals,  gained,  strengtli,  and  even  of* considerable  alleviation  to 
his  increasing  oebility  and  waste  of  them  from  the  Bath  iiinters;  bathe 
substance  pointed,  out  at  once  die  seemed  to  feel  satisfaction  in  prov- 
dangerous  nature  of  bis  disease,  and  ing  his  Tespect  for  the  opinions-^ 
the  inadequacy  of  die  remedies  em-  his  medical  f\iends,  by  a  punctual 
ployed  to  remove  it.    Unfortunate-  compliance  vnxh  their  advice.    At 
ly  those  medicines  were,  not  only  Bath  he  was  attended  by  Drs.  Hay- 
in    the    opinions   of   his   medical  g^nh  and  Falconer,  who  had  long 
fiiends  who  attended  him  at  New-  been  his  correspondents,  and  by  hi* 
castle,  but  in  those  of  other  most  friend    Dr.  James  Cun-ie,  whom 
.«Sminent  physicians  who  were  con-  increasing  ill  health  had  compclW 
suited  by  him,  die  most  powerful  to  quit  his  situation  at  Liverpool 
:md  best  adapted  to  his  case.     In  for  a  less  laborious  practice.    U"" 
this  urgent  crisis  they  unanimously  der  these  distinguislied  physicians, 
recommended  the  use  of  Chelten-  his  fnendshad  at  least  die  consola- 
h  am,  and  afterwards  of  Bath,  waters;  tion  to  feej  diat  no  assistance  was 
and  as  he  felt  that  the  triaj  should  wanting  which  n^edical  ability  an** 
not  be  delayed,  he  set  out  for  CheU  knowledge  could  supply. 
tcnham  pn  the  2*2d   of   J^muary,        "  For  some  time  die  warn  bath, 
1805..  and  the  internal  use  of  Bath  water, 
*<  From  ilie  waters  of  Chel  tenham  seemed  of  service.    H is  nights  were 
he   cxpcrier.cod   no    benefit  {    and  radier  better,  and  he  was  able  to 
therefore,  as  a  last  resource,  about  take  more  noiu-ishnient.    He  haa 
the  cK'^se  oi  February,  quitted  that  also   a  respite  from  an  attack  o^ 
place  for  Badu   While  he  remained  nearly  double  the  length  oi  ^n/ 
at    Cheltenham,    he    sufftred    nv  which  he  had  enjoyed  from  the  t^o 
pcatcd  attacks  3  during  the  List  of  preceding  months.     Still,  howevf^ 
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not  a  day  passed  without  constde-  stressing^  feelingSy  which  at  encc  de- 
mble  and  continued  nausea»   and  stroyed  his  comfort  and  ufTorded 
frecjuent  pain.      His  loathing  of  very  strong  presumption  of  the  iin- 
food,  in  sonte  degree,  continued  i  subdued  state  of  his  disease,  he  cer- 
he  rarely  slept  for  inore  than  half  tainly  had,  during  this  last  period, 
sn   hour  together,  ^and  his  days  more  flattering  symptoms  tlian  ia 
were  passed  in  languor,  and  often  any  former  interval.     But  the  close 
in  an  intolerable  state  of  nervous  of  his  suffering  was  at  hand.     On 
irritation.    Under  these  unfavour>  the  4th  of  April  he  was  seized  with 
able  appearances,  diough  he  rather  bilious  vomiting,  attended  by  great 
improved  in  looks  and  strength^  general   irritation   of  the  system* 
neitlier  Dr.  Clark  nor  his  medical  and  intolerable  languor.      These 
friends  could  be  sanguine  in  their  symptoms    continued    through    a 
hopes  that  his  disease*  was  yielding^  great  part  of  the  night,   but  were 
or  that  they  could  prevent  -4  return  relieved  before  morning,  and  he 
of  obstnictton.  .  Their  apprehen*  passed    the    two   following    days 
sions  were  but  too  soon  realized ;—  much  in  his  usual  ^tate.     On  the 
sym{>toms  of  gradual  accumulation  7th  he  had  a  similar  attack,  and  it 
in  the  bowels  again  returned  :  and  became  apparent  that   the   disor- 
notwithstanding  every   eflbrt  was  dered  state  of  his  stomach  was  con- 
made-  to  avert  the. evil,  corapktet  nected  with,  auJ  in  all  probability 
obstruction  took  place,  and  brought  dependent  on,  accumulation  in  the 
with  it  all  the  dreadful  train  of  suf-  bowels.     This  state  was  the  more 
fenngs  which  he  had  so  often  un*.  alarming,  because  no  means  had 
dergqne<     No  previous  attack  had  been  neglected  to  obviate  its  recur- 
been  so  severe :  for  several  days  it.  rence.     The  remedies  used  to  re- 
re^sted  the  most  powerful  rome-  move  it,  were  not  more  effectual 
dies ;  and  he  at  one  time  seemed  than  those  employed  for  preven- 
sinking  under  the  violence  of  the  tion.     On  the  evening  of  tJie  11th, 
symptotns,  and  the  strong  action  of  symptoms  of  peritoneal  inflamma- 
the  medicines  employed  to  remove  tion  maniiested  themselves ;   and 
diem.     In  this  state  he  sent  for  his.  though  partial  relief  was  repeatedly 
second  son,  then  at  Cambridge ;  obtained,  the  i^iflammation  ran  its 
the  eldest  was  at  too  great  a  di-  course   unintcrriipted,  and  termi-. 
stance,  to  allow  a  reasonable  hope  nated  on  the  19th  in  mortification* 
of  his  arrival  before  his  father's;  Under  this,  and  absolute  inanitioa 
dissolution.  from  want  of  nourishment,  he  sunk 
**  The  relief  which  Dr.  Clark  at  in  tlie  evening  of  that  day.     It  is 
this  time  expericmcod,  turned  out  not  my  wish  to  dwell  on  the  suffer- 
more  considerable  dian  he  or  his  int^s  which  pnarked  this  last  period 
medical  friends  had  dared  to  ex*  of^jjis  lite.     Perhaps  no  state  of  dis- 
pect ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  ease  to  which  the  frame  is  liable, 
faint  degree  of  hope  was  raided  in  can  produce  any  more  difHcult  to 
theii-  breasts.     The  effect  of  the  endure.      The  .most  excruciating 
remedies  by  which  the  action  of  the  pain  was  accompanied  by,  or  al- 
bowels  was  promoted,  proved  more  temated  with,  th4t  harassing  sick- 
favourable  than  on  any  former  oc-  ness  which  accompanies  inflamma- 
casion:    he    began  to  take  more  tion  of  the   intestines.      Opiates, 
food,  and  to  sleep  a  little  better ;  which  for  a  time  allayed  the  sym- 
ip  short,  though  he  had  many  di-  ptoms,  at  length  lost  their  effect, 

and 
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and  his  liights  became  almost  en-  **  Dr.  Clark's  vea2ain&  vrert^  at 
tirely  sleepless.  It  is  surprising  his  own  request^  deposited,  on  ths 
that,  after  so  protracted  and  severe  24th  of  April,  in  the  church-yard 
an  illness,  his  constitution -should  of  Weston,  near  Bath;  ne^  the 
have  struf^gled  so  long  whh  these  grave  of  his  friend,  the  late  Mr* 
Accumulated  evils;  and  with  so  Bigge,  of  Benton  House,  near 
small  a  portion  of  food,   that  it    Newcastle. 

iseemed  insufHctcnt  to  support  life,  **  Dr.  Clark  was  twice  married, 
even  if  no  morbid  action  had  been  By  his  first  wife,  who  was  a  widow, 
present  to  undermine  it.  It  would  he  had  two  children,  both  of  which 
not  be  doing  justice  to  Dr.  Clark's  died  in  early  infancy.  In  17S3 
memory  merely  to  say,  that  he  he  married  miss  Susan  Heath, 
bore  the  trial  with  fortitude ;  in  of  Newcastle ;  by  whom  he  had 
truth,  he  exhibited  to  the  last  the  a  daughter  and  eight  sons ;  of 
leading  features  of  his  character—-  whom  four  and  the  daughter  havt 
warm  attachment  to  his  friends  and  with  her  survived  -to  oeplore  his 
relatives,  general  benevolence,  and    loss. 

anxiety  for  the  improvement  of  his        «*  Though  it  is  chiefly  as  aprofes* 
profession.      He   expressed,    with   •^onalman  that  I  wi^  to  offerDr. 
unfeigned  feeling,  his  regret  that    Clark  to  the  notice  of  the  sodetyt 
Mrs.  Clark  and  their  second  son    I   cannot  refrain   from  touching 
should  have  the  pain  of  wimessing    slightly  on  his  great  rss^>ectahility 
his  sufferings ;  and  studied,  by  aU    in  private  life.     We  there  find  him 
possible  me.ins,  (though  they  were    an  affectionate  husband  and  fatfaery 
generally  defeated  by  their  affec-    a  warm  and  steady  firiend,  an  in- 
tionate  assiduity,)  to  remove  them    dulgent   master,    a  man  of  im- 
from  the  painful  scene  at  the  most    bounded  benevolence,  and  equally 
tnring  moments.    Within  four  days    inaccessible  to  suspicion  and  tnca- 
ot  his  deadly  while  labouring  under    pable  of  practising  deceit.     Tliis 
the  fatal  symptoms  which  indicated    extraordinary   simplicity    of  cha- 
its    immediate   approach,    he   in-    racter  is  always  interesting;  and 
quired  into  the  case  of  one  of  his    when  united  with  great  intulectual 
friends    with   anxiovs   solicitude  ;    powers  becomes  peculiarly  attrac* 
examined  his  complaints  with  ap-    tive.     Dr.  Clark  was  rather  hasty 
parently  as  much  interest,  and  as    in  his  temper ;  a  fault  which  is  so 
uninterrupted  attention,   as  if  he    often  connected  with  great  asd  ?e- 
had  himself  been  at  ease  and  well ;    nerous  qualities,  that  it  generally 
and  gave  his  opinion  and  directions    meets  with  too  much  induigence  in 
with  his  accustomed  clearness  and    society ;    nay,    is    often  absurdly 
precision.    His  attachment  to  hitf    considered  as  an  indication  of  those 
profession  was  conspicuous  through    virtues  with  which  it  is  not  unfre- 
the  whole  of  his  illness.    Theiptro-    quently  united.     He  .was  z  Bxm 
duction  of  a  medical  topic  of  im-    believer  in  Christianity,  and  had  a 
portance,  had  always  the  effect  of   pleasure  in  remarking  the  eflfect 
calling,  for  the  time,  his  thoughts    which  a  reliance  on  its  truths,  and 
from  bis  own  situation ;  nor  were    die  practice  of  its  duties,  have  in 
the  interest  and  animation  they  ex-   enabling  men  to  bear  the  ev3s  of 
cited,  more  remarkable  than  his  per-   Kfe  with  resignation,  and  to  meet 
feet  recollection,  unimpaired  judg-    death  with  firmness.** 
plenty  and  clear  discriminatiotu 
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"  A  T  the  time MorVand  resided  at  torneys,    and   a  whole    string    of* 
XX  Paddington,  he  may  be  said  ei  ecferaSf  that  he  should  at  length 
to  have  been  at  the  very  summit  of  have  sunk  under  such  accumulated 
his  merit,  and  also  of  his  extrava-  burthens  of  misery  and  mischief^ 
eances.     He  kept  at  this  time  no  This  was  in  reality  the  fact;   he* 
less   than    eight    saddle-horses    at  heaped  folly  upon  foUy  with  sucli 
■livery,   at  tlie  sign  of  the  White  dire  rapidity,  that  a  fortune  of  ten 
Lion,    opposite  to  his  house,   and  thousand  pounds  per  annum  would- 
was  absurd  enough  to.  wish  to  be  have  proved  insufficient  for  the  sup- 
considered  as  a  norse- dealer,   hut  port  of  his  v/aste  and  prodigality, 
unfortunately  he  did  not  kliow  quid        "  It  has  been  already  observed, 
humeri  ferrent,    quid  noriy — wlierein  that  no  man  was  more  accessible  to 
his  real  strength  lay. — Frequently,  flattery  than  Morland,  and  the  more 
horses  for  which  to-day  he  would  gross  and  strong  the  mode  wlierein 
give  a  purse  of  thirty  or  forty  gui-  it  was  served  up,  the  more  highly 
neas,  he  would  sell  on  the  day  fol-  was  it  relisiied.     An  ostler,  or  post- 
lowing  for  half  tr^at  sum,  or  pec-  boy,  applauding  his  observatioris, 
haps  for  less  ;*  but  as  the  honest  was  sure  to  be  touched  in  the  palm 
firatemity    of  horse-dealers    knew  with  half-a-crown«   or  perhaps  to 
their  man,  and  would  take  his  note  receive  a  pair  of  leather  breeches, 
at  two  months,  he  could  the  more  little  the  worse  for  wear  s   his  ac- 
easily  indulge  this  propensity^  and  quaintanccs  of  this  cast  were  so  no* 
appear  for  a  short  time  in  cash,  until  merous,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
pay-day  came,  when  lol  a  picture  driver  on  the  north   road,   within 
was  protiuced  as  a  douceur  for  a  re-  fifty  miles  of  London,  that  was  not 
newal  of  the  notes*     Such  was  the  known  to  him  ;   nor  was  tlicre  a 
practice  until  he  had  accumulated  blood-horse  of  any  note,  whose  pe- 
debts  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  digree  and  performances  he  could 
brought  himself  to  the  brink  of  that  not  relate  with  astonishing  facility, 
fatal  precipice  from  which  he  fell  "  There  was  an  inn  at  Highgate, 

.  xt       .  V    ^  ««•«  •  ^  favorite  report  of  his,  where  these 

•  Never  to  hope  again.  ,  •       •  ^  j  r  i_ 

^     ^  ^rmces  and  sovereign  jiiages  of  the 

"  This  was  one  source  of  calamity  whip,  generally  stopped  upon  their 

which    neither    his   industry,     for  return  to  the    country    to   refresh 

which  he  was  remarkable,  nor  his  themselves  and  tlieir  horses.     Here 

talents,  which  were  rare  and  tran-  our  artist  used  regularly  to  take  his 

scendent,  were  by  any  means  ad-  stand,   and  here,   indeed,   he  wa$ 

equate  to  counterpoise.     His  wine-  completely  at  home  5  receiving  the 

merchant,  too,  who  was  a  gentle-  compliments    of  every    one    that 

man  in  the  discounting  line,  would  oflFercd  them,  in  return  for  which 

sometimes  obtain  a  picture  worth  he  always,   although  very  tmpru*. 

fifty  pounds  for  the  renewal  of  a  dently,  considered  it  as  his  duty  to 

bill.     Can  it  then  be  wondered  at,  pay  the  reckoning. 

J^hcn  thus  beset  by  picture-dealers,  •*  Frequently,  with  a  pipe  in  hi^ 

horse-de^err,  Vf  ipe-merchanlS}  at«  mouth,  he  would  parade  b'^fore  the 

doof 
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»  door  of  the  house,  and  hail  the  car-  sfye^  he  was  seldom  out  of  ihe  *lalle; 
riages  as  they  passed  in  succession  as  he  dec:raded  hlraself  in  life,  the 
l)cfore  him  ;  and  from  being  so  well  efforts  of  his  pencil  declined  in  the 
known,  he  was  generally  gr<?eted  same  propoi  tion  ;  and  after  his  fi- 
in  retuni,  by  a  familiar  salute  from  culties  had  become  impaired,  which 
fixe  postillion.  The  consequtnce  he  was  some  time  antecedent  to  his 
attached  to  this  species  of  homage,  death,  his  pictures  became  wasliy, 
as  an  illustMtion  of  his  giQ^iji  meiit,  meagre,  and  unfinished  ;  indca^* 
in  so  very  active  a  scene,  is  alracst  a  disorder  in  his  hands  had  ren- 
beyond  belief,  dered  him  ii^capable  of  painting, 

"Among  thesa  qualifications,  at  least  for  three  years  before  his 
which  determine  the  justness  of  this  death.  In  this  dilemna  he  had  re- 
artist's  character,  his  knowledge  of  course  to  the  chalk  and  crayon  style 
llie  horse  has  been  admired  as  clear  of  drawing,  in  which  he  proved  as 
and  unclouded ;  and,  in  trutli,  it  successful  as  at  any  former  period 
c6nstituted  one  of  his  favorite  stu-    of  his  life. 

dies.  Calling  upon  the  writer  bei-eof  **  It  will  be  thought  a  little  singu- 
one  morning,  Mr.  Stubbs's  work  lar,  that  whilst  his  drawings  were 
upon  tlie  anatomy  of  tliis  animal  so  meritorious,  and  of  which  in 
accidentally  caught  his  eye,  and  so  this  work  we  have  5;iven  specimens, 
strongly  riveted  his  attention,  that  his  pictures  should  fail  so  far  short 
he  was  induced  to  request  the  loan  of  his  originid  excellence':  such  is, 
of  it;  which  was  readily  granted,  nevertheless,  the  undoubted  fact. 
This  work  he  investigated  very  mi-  **  Upon  his  return  from  Leicester- 
nntely,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  tlie  shire,  he  found  his  picture  and 
best  production  he  had  ever  i^^w  horse-dealing  friends  very  solicitous 
upon  the  subject.  to   renew  their  visits :   this,  how- 

*<  An  objection  has  been  taken  to    ever,  he  would  not  encourage,  but 
Morland,  tJiat  he  could  not  draw  a    from  that  moment  studiously  .ivoid- 
blood-horse  \nxh  fire  and  accuracy,    ed  all  society,   and  with  only  a 
Compared  with  Gilpin  or  Stubb:>>    single  cr»ny  to  hawk  his  pictures 
tlie  char^^e  may  possibly  be  true,    about  the  town,  was  invisible  for 
for  the  Iplter  of  these   gentlemen    months  together,    even   to  those 
was  the   very  god   of  Morland 's    truly  sincere  friends  who  lamented 
idolatry ;  but  those  who  assert  that    his  unpardonable  mismanagement, 
he  could  not    display    tlie  correct    and    would    have    zeidousiy  pre- 
form of  the  race-horse,  or  the  hunt-    moted  his  welfare, 
er,  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the       "  So  strongly  was  the  mind  of  this 
pictures  wlifch   he    adorned  wltli    ill-fated  artist  impressed  with  the 
tliose  beautiful   figures,    viz.    the    idea  that  he  sliould  come  to  inhabit 
First  of  September  Mornings  and  the    a  gaol  before  his  dissolntion,  that 
few  Hunting  pl'ces^    engraved   by    heactually  visited  thef  King's  Bench 
Belh     The  energy  and  spirit  ema-    p  ison  inc$g.i  to  ascertiiin  what  kind 
Hating  from  the  eye  of  tlie  horse,    of  a  gusto  he  might  have  for  con- 
corresponding  to  the  fire  of  his  pas*    finement}   yet,  so  great  was  his 
sion,  m  the  hrst  of  these  pieces,  is,    dread  of  the  foreseen  reality,  that 
perhaps,  as  lively  a  touch,  and  in    he  declared  nothing  short  of  abso- 
as  fine  a  tone  of  coloring,  as  any    lute  necessity  should  ever  comp«l 
pencil  has  ever  exhibited.  him  to  yield  himself  up  ;o  the  myr^ 

«  liefore  Morland  sought  the  ft^'    ii^idojis  of  the  laWr 
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• 

•*  It  was  now  that  he  began  to  feel  suit  the  dauber  of  an  honr,  but  a 

the  ill  effects  of  having  premature^  superior  an^bition  should  animate 

ly  involved  himself  in  debt ;  if  he  the    painteu,     who,    like    Zeu«is, 

was  seen  to  walk  the  streets,   he  aspires  to  paint^always  for  immorta- 

was  sure  to  be  dogged,  ot  at  least  lity.     Such  an  artist  must  make  his 

he    thou!>ht    himself   dojrged    by  subjects  a  species  of  twn-dtscript^  by 

some  lurking  creditor,   beipre  he  renderinr^  them  dla-modef  but  at 

could  reach  nis  liabitation,  where,  tlie  same  lime  contrive  them  so  that 

although  he  made  uscof  every  pre-  they  should  never  be  altogether  out 

caution,  he   was   nevertheleiis  fre-  of  ftiUiion. 

quently  discovered ;  but^  whenever  "  It  is  with  the  attitude  and  mo- 
he  surmised  this  tO  be  the  case,  he  tion  of  an  elegant  woman,  as  it  is 
would  suddenly  decamp  without  with  the  fleeting  images  of  fancy, 
beat  of  dnim,  i;nd  in  a  few  days  her  turn  and  contour  must  be 
after,  his-  trusty  dependents,  or  caught  instantly  by  the  phrensy-  , 
HANGERS  ON,  wowld  be  dispatched  rolling  eye  of  the  painter's  imagi- 
to  fetch  av.'ay  his  implements,  nation,  or,  like  die  airy  vision,  it 
Thus  incessantly  harassed  by  tlie  vanislies  to  rise  no  more, 
apprehension  of  being  lodged  in  a  "  We  have  before  stated  that  Mor- 
prison,  he  thought  it  best  to  run  land  at  his  outset  in  life,  and  whilst 
the  gauntlet  through  the  four  coun-  under  tlie  instructions  of  his  father, 
ties  adjacent  to  the  metropolis.  accojnpanied  the  old  gentleman  on 

<«  Amongst  the  particular  cxcqI-.  a  trip  to  Margate,  and  that  he 
lencies  of  Morlandinthe  favoiite  started  there  as  a  portrait-painter, 
branches  of  his  professional  pursuit,  although  many  of  his  pieces  re- 
we  should  not  forget  to  enumerate  mained  unfinished.  In  this  line, 
his  peculiar,  and  very  nice  discrimi-  however, .  he  was  successful  in '  a 
nation  of  the  female  form  in  die  certain  degree,  although  the  por- 
fashions  of  the  time  in  which  he  li-  traits  which  the  writer  has  seen  are 
ved,  so  as  to  give  precisely  wliat  not  highly  to  be  commended,  at 
was  proper,  without  any  outrage  least,  if  that  flattery  which  charac- 
to  nature,  or  rendering  his  objects  terizes  the  pencil  of  modem  artists^ 
nncouth,  in  forming  comparisons  is  to  be  infallibly  considered  as  a 
of  them  with  the  fashions  of  odier  criterion  of  excellence. 
times.  Any  prejudice  in  favor  of  "  We  do  not  by  any  means,  here, 
a  particular  fashion  was  by  him  wish  to  insinuate  that  artists  of  the 
disdained;  and  what  may  seem  present  day  compromise  their  re- 
paradoxical,  although  he  dressed  putation  by  infusing  the  resem- 
his  females  in  the  habit  of  the  day,  blance  of  knowledge  or  merit  into 
most  of  them  are,  nevertheless,  just  the  subjects  they  delineate  ;  on  jhe 
such  as  they  will  be  seen  iuid  ad-  cdntrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
mired  in  a  century  hence.  that,  without  proper  attention   to 

"  An  early  study  of  the  works  of  some  little  degree  of  complaisance 

sir  Joshua  had  taught  him  the  art  in  this  respect,  a  portrait-paiatcr 

of  avoiding  the  suptrfluom^  and  that  of  the  p^eseut  day  must  feel  the 

in  order  to  pourtray  an  elegant  ^^  bitter  pangs  of  proud  neglect, 
gure  upon  the  canvass,  it  was  abso-      "  Morland  had  become  from  habit    ^ 

lutely  necessary  to  hit  off  a  free,  so  very  strict  a  copier  of  nature, 

easy,  and  unconstrained  air.  that  even  if  the  depredations  of  dis- 

"  Modem  habits  and  costume  may  ease  had  distcirted  die  features  of 

the 
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persecution  for  religion,  and  was  himsclfe  a  traytor,  thougb  Ije  yna 
allwayes  a  champion  for  all  re-  once  wickedly  betrey'd  by  friends 
ligious  people  against  all  their  whom  necessity  and  not  mistake 
greate  oppressors.  He  detested  all  forc'd  him  to  crust*.  He  was  as 
scofFes  att  any  practise  of  worship  ready  to  heare  as  to  give  counceH, 
though  such  a  one  as  he  was'  not  and  never  pertinacious  in  his  will 
perswaded  of.  Whatever  he  prac-  when  his  reason  was  convinced. 
tiz*d  in  reli;j;ion  was  neither  for  fac-  There  was  no  opinion  whick  he  was 
tion  nor  advantage,  but  contrary    most  settled   in  either  concerning 

to  it,    and   purely   for  conscience  devine  or  humane  things  but  he 

sake.     As  he  hated  outsxdcs  irt  re-  would   patiently    and    impartially 

ligion  so  could  he  worse  endure,  heare  it  debated.     In  matters   of 

those  apostacies  and  those  denialls  faith  his  reason  allwayes  submitted 

of  the  Lord  and  base  compliances  to  the  word  of  God,  and  what  he 

■with  his  adversaries,  which  tinio-  could  not  comprehend  he  would 

rous  men  practise  under  the  name  believe  because  'twas  wiitten,  but 

of  prudent  and  iust  condescensions  in   all  other  things,   the   greatest 

le  avoid  persecution.     Christianity  names  in  the  world  could  never 

being  in  him  as  the  fountaine  of  all  lead  him  without  reason  :  he  would 

his  vcrtues,   and  diffusing   itselfe  deliberate   when  there  was  time, 

into  every  streanie,  that  o^his  Pru-  but  never  lost  an  pppcrtunity  of 

dence  falls  into  the  next  mention,  anie  thing  that  was  to  be  done  by 

He  from  a  child  was  wise,    and  tedious  dispute..    He  would  heare 

sought  to  by  many  that  might  have  as  well  as  speake,  and  yet  never 

bene  his  fathers  for  councell,  which  spoke  impertinently   or  nnseason- 

he  could  excellently  give  to  him-  ably.     He    very  well  understood 

selfe  and    others,    and    whatever  himselfe  his  owne  advantages,  na- 

crosse  event  in  any  of  his  atfaires  tunill  parts,  guifts*    and   acquire- 

may  give  occasion  to  fooles  to  over-  ments,  yett  so  as  neither  to  glorie 

looke  the  "wisedome  of  the  designe,  of  them  to  others,  nor  overvallue 

yett  he  had  as  greate  a  foresight,  him  selfe  for  them,  for  he  had  an 

as  strong  a  iudgment,  as  clcare  an  excellent  vertuous  modesty,  which 

apprehension  of  men  and  things, as  shutt  oat  all  vanity  of  mind,  and 

^o  man  mote.     He  had  rather  a  yett  admitted  that  tfue  understand- 

firttie  imptession  than  a  greate  me-  ing  of  himselfe  which  was  requisite 

moty,   yett  he  was  forgettful   of  for  the  best  improovement  of  all  his 

nothing  but  injuries.    His  owne  in-  tallents;  he  no  lesse  understot>d  and 

tegritie   made   him  credulous    of  was  more  heedfull  to  remarke  his 

otner  mens,  till  reason  and  expe-  defects,  imperfections,   and  disad- 

ricnce  convinc  M  him,  and  as  unapt  vantages,  but  tiiat  too  only  to  ex- 

to  believe  cautions  which  coilld  not  cite  his  circumspection  concerning 

be  received  without  entertaining  ill  them,  not  to  damp  his  spiritt  in 

opinions  of  men,  yet  he  had  wise-  any  noble  enterprize.     He  had  a 

dome  enough   never  to  comnntt  noble  spiritt  of  govemement,  both 


•  It  is  not  known  what  pcculfar  transaction  this  refers  to,  though  it  may  be  cOO* 
jcctured  to  refer  to  ?he  lals«  protesuttons  of  Wonk  und  Sir  Aslilc^  Cooper  at  the  re- 
storation ',  whom  kc  and  xnaoy  others  truued  much  against  their  wiU. 

in 
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'  V  In  delineating  the  portraits  of  according  to  the  new  method,  are 
'  the  human  face  divine,'  his  sagar  made  to  fall  with  such  cumbrous 
city  prevented  him  from  copying  weight  upon  the  hills,  as  might  in- 
the  deformities  of  nature ;  it  was  duce  us  to  believe^  that  our  little 
no  particular  landscape  that  could  island  was  inihe  act  of  being  incor- 
aifibrd  him  entire  satisfaction ;  a  porated  widi  the  sky  ;  and  as  if  li 
voluptuary  in  his  art,  he  retained  were  fully  determined  to  introduce 
only  the  richest  pait  of  what  he  '  a  new  mythology,  woods  are  dis- 
saw :  having  sipped  the  sweets  of  tinguished  by  a  lump  of  color, 
the  flower  that  was  before  him,  bis  wimout  form,  wliikt,  from  its  sud- 
imagination,  ever  wild,  instantly  den  lustre  and  forky  '«ippej.rance, 
wineed  its  flight,  and  sought  a  the  representation  of  a  river  can  be 
fresh  repast.  compared  to  nothing  but  the  zig- 

**  From    the  scenery,  which  he    zag  revolutions  of  a  flash  of  lights 
could  so  charmingly  represent  in    ning! 

bis  tableaux,  an  apparent  presump-  **  Murky  effects  like  these  are  be* 
tion  arises,  that  his  mind  was  in  a  neath  the  painter  of  distinguished 
continual  state  of  serenity  ;  his  ru-  merit ;  this  is  not  the  grand  style^ 
ral  subjects  possess  a  repose,  a  tran-    if  we  may  be  permitted  to  apply 

Suillity  scarcely  ever  exhibited  in  this  term  to  landscape-paintings 
\e  works  of  any  other  English  but  a  vile,  sombrous,  and  affected 
painter.  Fobd  of  partial  effects,  manner,  void  of  acute  discrimina- 
or  the  accidents  of  nature,  our  coun-    tion. 

try  men  appear  anxious  only  to  pro-  "  We  have  already  remarked  how 
duce  what  is  termed  tfict,  not  scl-  much  the  mind  of  Morland  was  at 
dom  giving  a  drawing  with  a  patch  variance  with  his  productions ;  ic 
of  lignt  in  tlie  centre  of  a  dark  stoi,  remains  now  to  consider  how  very 
This  ridiculous  affectation,  smce  different  the  character  of  his  mind> 
the  introduction  of  the  new  style  as  exemplified  in  his  paintings,  ap- 
adopted  by  M*. .  Turner,  has  risen  pears,  when  compared  with  that  of 
to  such  a  height,  as  to  disregard  other  artists  in  the  same  depart-* 
the  distinct  dehneation  of  every  par-  ment.  The  mind  of  Morland, 
ticular  object,  so  that  the  mind  is  estranged  from  all  that  was  lauda- 
left  to  find  out,  whether  such  an  ble,  preyed  only  upon  all  that  wa» 
object  is  intended  for  a  castle,  a  triBing,  whilst  his  productions  were 
rock,  or  a  mill-stone.  always  guided  by  reason,  and  clear* 

••  Agreat  writer  of  antiquity,Lon-    ly  beamed  forth  the  intellect  of  the 
ginus,  and  a  more  modem  author,    man,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  art 
upon  the  sublime   and   beautiful,    v^ich  he  professed* 
have  both  observed,  that  obscurity       **  From  the  hiil>it5  which  Morland 
constitutes  an  essential  character  of    had  contracted,  it  may  not,   per-' 
riie  sublime.     Waving  the  discus-    haps,  be  digressing  from  the  sub-^ 
sion  of  this  pomt,  the  affectation  of   ject,  to  shew  what  it  was  that  cre^ 
many  modern  artists  certainly  pos-    ated  so  wide  a  difference  between 
tcsses  sublimity,  but  unfortunately    the  man  and  his  works ;  like  to  that 
this  sublimit}',  or  speeies  of  *  dark-    which  appears- in  the  productions  of 
ness  visible,'  haS'  fairly  absorbed    Salvator  Rosa  5  the  exuberances  of 
all  the  beautv  which  we  expect  to    whose  pencil  were  only  equalled 
find  in  this;  department  of  the  art.    by  his  manners ;  and,  indeed,  they 

But,  to  resume  our  subject,,  clouds^  -  had  so  gpeat  aa  aiEaityt  that  the 

mind 
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mind  of  such  a  painter  might  be 
denominated  that  of  an  outlaw, 

"  Morland,  as  we  have  alreadv 
seen,  w;is  from  his  infancy  initiated 
in  the  arts,  and  by  acquirinjir  a  re- 
fined taste  when  young,  although 
depraved  in  morals  and  manners 
himself,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  he 
was  not  able  to'  vitiate  the  perfec- 
tions that  are  so  much  extolled  in 
his  works :  hence  we  may  infer  the 
important  consequences  which  at- 
tend an  early  direction  of  the  stu- 
dies of  youth. 

**  Saivator  Rosa,  savage  and  ro- 
mantic  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
'  his  reason,  was  in  the  character  of 
his  pictorial  parts  the  very  proto- 
type of  our  artist :  extravagant  in 
aJl  he  attempted,  be  m:\de  the  art 
itself  subservient  to  the  subject  he 
i-ej^resented. 

"  Enthusiastic,  but  not  dignified, 
all  his  productions  bore  a  strong  re- 
sen  jblance  to  tlie  character  of  the 
man.     An  uncultivated  wi'd  was 
his  forte ;  his  figures,  wliich  were 
generally  banditti,  were  adapted  to 
the   country  in  which  they   were 
placed  ;  even  his  most  serious  sub- 
jects, his  hermits -and   his   saints, 
were  little  better  than  assassins  in 
disguise;  and  what  strongly  proves 
that  his  studies    were    not    com- 
menced at  such  an  early  .ige  as  to 
ensure  perfection  in  his  art,  his  me- 
thod of  handling  also  Ix^ars  the  same 
irregular  character  as  his  figures ; 
yet,  a  lofty,  capacious  genius  may 
be  traced  through   all  his  works. 
We  may  fitly  excIiJim,  Ex pede  Her- 
cuhtnl  and,  except  in  Zuccerelli  and 
Marco  Rici,  perhaps  tlierc  was  ne- 
ver any  thing  like  tiie  full  majesty 
of  Salvator's  handling — ^grand,  but 
iniadomed. 

«*  Morland,  from  early  tuition,  was 
taught  to  slum  wirat,  from  his  most 
ardent  natural  character,  he  would 
ctlierwise  have  fallen  into, — ihose 


strong,  glaring  errors,  whicli  art 
constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  works 
of  Salvator  Rosa. 

"  Rosa  of  Tivoli,  who  painted 
from  tlie  country  in  which  he  lived, 
was  likewise  much  in  the  style  of 
Morland.  Cattle  was  his  forte ; 
but  aiming  in  general  at  powerful 
effect,  and  endeavour'mg  to  imitate 
the  worst  parts  of  Jacimo  Basac, 
he  greatly  tarnished  the  beauties  of 
his  pencilling,  and  his  perfections 
lie  buried  and  obscured  under 
masses  of  shadow. 

"  There  are  several  other  masters 
who  have  traced*  the  same  padi 
which  Morland  chose,  and  from 
their  admirable  'designs  he  profited 
much  ; — for  brilliancy  and  clear- 
ness of  coloring  he  appears  to  havi 
followed  Cuyp  ; — for  truth  and  ac- 
<:uracy  Of  delineation,  Paul  Potter ; 
for  grouping  and  placidity  of  sub- 
ject,  Bergham. 

"  In  the  repose  visible  in  the  pic- 
tures of  Morland,  the  last  of  these 
masters  is  significantly  traced,  yet 
there  does  not  appear  Bergham's 
knowledge  in  the'  painting  of 
cows ; — every  animal,  this  one  ex- 
cepted, Morland  had  diligently  stu- 
died :  and  why.  he  sht>uld  neglect 
this  plctun:sque  object,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  conjecture :  per- 
haps, if  we  have  a  Bergham  in  En- 
gland, he  is  to  be  found  in  the  cu- 
rious and  accurate  abilities  of  Mr. 
Ibbetson. 

"A  continued  series  of  embarrass- 
ments from  the  year  1793,  to  the 
hour  that  Morland  was  secured 
within  the  rules  of  the  King's 
Bench,  obliged  him  to  make  sod- 
den and  frequent  excursions  into 
the  country ;  his  greatest  elonga- 
tion from  tlie  metropolis  was,  ^t 
believe,  to  the  city  of  York.  It  is 
much,  however,  to  be  regretted  ^ 
that  circumstances  had  not  driven 
him  to  the  westward,  where  lake 

scenery, 
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seehet-y,  and  its  picturesque  appetl-  witli,  until,  at  length,  a  small  but 
dages,  would  have  given  a  ne"v^  highly-finished  drawing  was  trans- 
scope  to  his  laborious  and  skilful  muted,  with  a  demand  of  cash  as 
pencil.  His  natural  predilection  usual,  in  the  ratio  of  its  merit. 
for  coast  and  water  views  when  in  Struck  with  the  apparent  disparity 
the  Isle  of  Wight  bears  us  out  in  between  the  size  of  the  drawing, 
this  conjecture,  and  justifies  the  and  the  sum  demanded,  which 
reasons  of  our  regret.  seemed  out  of  all  proportion,  the 

"  Morland's  frequent  visits  at  the  conscientious  agent  positively  re- 
back  of  that  island  made  him  known  fused  to  advance  a  shilling  upon  it, 
to  every  publican  and  fisherman  until  he  had  transmitted  the  draw- 
that  resided  in  these  parts.  There  ing  to  his  friend,  who  was  then  in 
was  in  particular  a  small  public-  London.  This  was  accordingly 
house  at  Fresh  Water  Gate,  called  done,  and  instructions  were  imme- 
the  Cabin,  which  may  be  termed  diately  sent  back  to  take  the  draw- 
his  favorite  resort ;  xlear  that  spot  ing,  and  as  many  others  as  the  ar- 
he  made  innumerable  sketches,,  and  tist  might  offer  at  the  same  price, 
indeed  through  all  the  tract  extend-  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  liberal  and 
ine  from  thence  to  Biaci  Gang  explicit  order,  the  agent;  at-Cowes 
Cbine,  Undercliffe^  SteephilU  Bon^  hastened  to  find  out  Morland,  and 
ehurcbf  and  as  tar  as  Shanklinm  instantly  paid  the  money,  but  not 
**  Accident  once  brought  Morland  without  observing,  that  he  thought 
and  the  writer  hereof  together  at  his  friend  must  be  deranged  in  liis 
the  latter  village,  when  the  artist  intellects. 

drew  from  his  pocket  a  sketch-book,  "  At  the  present  period,  however, 

filled  with  the  most  exquisite  trea-  there  is  not  a  single  sketch  in  that 

sures.  collection,  but  wh.it  would  produce 

*«  The  following  anecdote  may  be  three  times  its  original  cost.     So 

inserted,  perhaps  not  improperly,  much  for  the  want  of  a  just  and 

in  this  place. — A  mutual  friend,  at  true  discrimination  as  to  the  nature, 

whose  house  Morland  resided  when  value,  and  merits  of  the  fine  arts! 

in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  having  set  out  "  During  Morland 's  stiiy  at  Yar- 

on  a  journey  to  London,  left  an  mouth,  he  and  his  fellow-travellers 

order,    upon  his  departure,   with  were  apprehended  as  spies,  when 

his  acquaintance  at  Cowes,  to  give  the  former,  in  kis  vindicaiion,  pro- 

Morland  his  own  price  for  such  duced  several  drawings  which  he 

drawings  or  pictures  as  he  should  had  just  finished  at  Cowes;  but 

think  proper  to  send.    The  gentle-  these  the  lieutenants    ingeniously 

man   intrusted  with  this  commis-  decyphered,    as    confirmations   of 

sion,  althouj^i  highly  respectable  their  guilt,  and  our  travellers  were 

both  in  his  moral  and  professional  escorted  by  a  strong  body  of  sol* 

character,  had,  nevertheless,  a  very  diers  and  constables  to  Newport ; 

incompetent  knowledge  of,  and  as  where  being  brought,    and  sepa^ 

little  true  relish  for,  the  fine  arts.  rately  examined  before  the  bench 

**  Morland's  pictures,  however,,  of  justices,    they  were  at  length 

were  always  sent  in  with  an  accom-  discharged,  after  a  strict  injunc- 

panying  solicitation  for  cash,   in  tion  to  paint  and  draw  no  more 

propordoQ,    or  according  to  the  during  their  abode  in  that  island. 

nature  of  the  subject ;    these  de-  *'  Upon  his  return  to  London, 

iBands  were    regularly    complied  1799»   Morland  took  lodgings  at 

1806.  E                    Vauxhall, 
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Vauxhall,  and  painted  several  pic- 
tures of  ships  in  distress,  ^(iccks, 
and  other  subjects,  sipparently  from 
scenes  oflFthe  Isle  of  Wight,  many 
of  which  he  treated  in  his  usual 
masterly  manner ;  but,  notwith- 
standing  all  the  labor  h^  lavished 
upon  ihem,  few  will  ever  be  deemed 
so  pleasing  as  those  ej  ecuted  in  his 
more  tranquil  style.  His.  land 
storms  are,  nevertheless,  pregnant 
with  spirit,  with  fine  partial  effect, 
and  accidents  of  a  more  familiar 
nature. 

"  However  the  eye  may  be  pleased 
with  his  other  pieces,  yet  they  do 
not  excite  those  sensations  of  horror 
which  his  sea  tempest?  never  fail 
to  present  to  the  mind;  still,  his 
coast  scenery  and  light  breezes 
may  be  considered  his  best  pictures. 
Conformity  to  truth  and  beauty, 
grounded  upon  the  immutable 
laws  of  Nature,  constitutes  the 
grand  predominating  feature  of  his 
best  %vorks,  and  from  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  this  principle  he  pleased 
every  class  of  individuals. 

'*  Pictures  adapted  to  please  only 
one  class  of  persons,  frequently 
owe  their  favorable  reception  to  ac- 
cident, or  to  some  Ideal  circum- 
stance ;.  but  where  ideas  apparently 
contrasted,  yet  still  natural,  can  be 
combined  upon  the  easel,  and  as- 
similated to  the  capacity  of  every 
observer,  this  effect  certainlv  and 
decisively  demonstrates  the  con- 
summate  skill  of  the  artist. 

<*  Morland  possessed  abilities  suf- 
ficient to  reconcile  contradictions— 
his  pictures  instantaneously  struck, 
and  equally  delighted  the  correct 
eye  of  tha  connoisseur,  as  well  as 
of  tHe  uninformed  spectator.  His 
superior  genius,  apparent  in  his 
grander  compos' tions,  may  be  re- 
sembled to  the  Moon, 

*  StooptBg  from  her  meridian  heaven. 
Downward  to  the  waycs.' 


"  The  mutability  of  human  alfiurt 
brings  us.  now  to  the  painful  task  of 
foUaiving  Morland  into  the  hands 
of  a  baihif,  and  through  tlie  trou* 
blcs  and  mortifications  cf  a  prison, 
to  which  his  depravity,  stiU  more 
wretched,  had  brought  him !  Yet, 
even  thus  fallen,  ana  wallowing  in 
the  very  sty  of  filth  and  debauchery, 
his  talents  still  preserved  him  some 
friends,  whose  recommendation  and 
security  procured  him  the  rules  of 
the  Bench.  This  ill-fated  artist 
seemed  to  have  possessed  two 
minds — one,  the  animated  soul  cf 
genius,  by  which  he  soared  in  his 
profession — and  the  other,  that  de- 
based and  grovelling  propensity, 
which  condemned  him  to  the  very 
abyss  of  dissipation;  Thus  Biay 
ha.  he  justly  compared  to  the  beau- 
tiful fiower,  which  contains  within 
itself  the  two  opposite  powers  of 
healing  and  charming  the  senses, 
and  that  of  blasting  and  de:»troyiDg 
life! 

<  Within  the  infant  rind  of    this  null 

flower, 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  med'oBt 

power, 
For  tliis  being  smelt,  with  that  aensc 

cheats  each  part, 
Beior  tasted,  «biys  all  senses  wkh  the 

hCHft. 

Two  »uch  opposing  powers  eacmp 

there  still, 
In  man,  as  well  as  herbs-^grace  and 

rude  will. 
And  where  the  litter  is  predominant, 
Full  soon,  the  canker  Death  cats  up 

that  plant/ 

•*  Too  truly,  alas!  "was  this  veri- 
fied, and  too  prominently  illus* 
trated  in  the  case  of  the  imfortunate 
Morland.  Sunk,  in  this  bareshnmt 
or  cavern  of  misery,  he  had  the 
fullest  latitude  for  indulging  the 
influence  of  •*  rude  will/'  to  its 
utmost  extreme  :  h«re  he  could 
mingle  with  such  companions  as 
were  best  adapted  ta  hi9  wayward 

fancj-^ 
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Fancy — ^here,  in  his  own  way,  he  number  for  private  gentlemen, 
could  reipii,  and  here  could  revel.  The  late  Mr,  Spencer,  of  Bow- 
When  the  writer  hereof  beheld  him  street,  had  a  pretty  large  collection 
thus  s'srrounded  by  the  very  "low-  painted  by  Morland,  during  the 
est  of  the  low,''  in  a  place  rendered  time  of  his  confinement.  One  of 
by  4issipation  and  indolence,  more  these  was  a  straw-yard,  very  highly 
like  a  brothel -h ouse '  than  the  resi-  finished;  and  to  give  any  degree  of 
dence  of  ui^fortunate  genius,  he  interest  to  such  a  subject,  it  was 
has  often  been  tempted  to  exclaim,  indispensably  necessary,  that  very 
in  the  language  of  the  poet,  particular  attention  should  be  be-i 
«  When  T behold  a  jrenius  ^c'/ and  lase,  Stowed  on  every  part  of  it.  On 
Of  towVuigtalenw.bui  ttrrestrialrxirns,  one  of  the  Upper  rails  of  the  rack, 
Methinks  I  view  her  thrown  from  her  on  which  a  raven  is  placed,  there 

The^'glo^k.uT  fragm^^     of  a  soul  (m-  ^^P^'^^^  ^^"^"» »"  ^^'^^  characters, 

WhhTubbish  mix-d,  andglitt'ring  in  ''  ^^    «°x^=  STRAW-YARDS  FOR  ME. 

the  du3t/  "  G.    MORLAND." 

And  often  has  he  turned  his  eye  "  This  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 

from  the  melancholy  spectacle,  with  first  symptoms  of  his  slighting,  or 

tears  of  tender  pity — with  sensa-  appearing  to   slight,    the   art,  al- 

tions  of  disgust.  thoi?'^h  it  might  merely  express  his 

*•  His  constant  companion  and  fa-  distaste  for  one  particular  subject, 

vorite  in   this   Caif/c  of  Indolencey  In  proportion,  however,  as  his  cus- 

\vas  a  personage  who  went  under  tomers  flocked  round  him,  he  neg- 

the   familiar  nick-name   of  "  My  lected  one    essential   part — the  fi'^ 

D'lchy^*    (of  whom  he   painted   a  nishing ;  some  who  had  purchased 

most  exceljent  portrait,)  as  he  had  his    works    unfinished,    procured 

a  familiar  nick-name  for  all  whom  some  second  hand  to  glaze  up  the 

he  honored  with  the  luxury  of  his  fore-grounds,  but  this  has  chiefly 

levee  festivities.  lain    among    the    picture-dealers, 

**  Even  here,  in  this  miserable  whose  skill  in  supplying  half-worn 
abode,  that  spirit  of  industry  which  landscapes,  with  new  skies,  and  in 
ever  c^;sting^lished  him  in  his  pro-  cracking  and  varnishing  historical 
fession,  was  not  extinguished,  and  pictures  to  produce  tjie  appearance 
his  exertions  were  certainly  not  of  antiquity,  can  only  be  rivalled 
from  compulsion,  fat  least  it  has  by  certain  of  the  productions  of 
been  so  asserted)  for,  by  a  single  the  new  school  of  landscape  paint- 
day's  atiention,  he  could  with  ease  ing. 

have  procuied  a  week's  competent  ^**  Morland,  whilst  in  confinement, 

provision  J  the  fact  is,  that  amidst  retained  still  a  strong  tincture  of 

all  his  seeming  contempt  for  it,  and  the  same  vanity  by  which, he  had 

through  all  the  various  frolics  and  ever  been  distinguished,  and  which 

mischances  of  his  life,  lie  still  loved  often  placed  him  ii\  awkward  cr  ri- 

and  idolized  the  art.  diculous  situations.     Shutting  his 

"  Whilst  in  this  place,  he  painted  eyes  upon  his  own  absurdities,  he 

several  pictures  for  Mr.  Jones,  the  thought  the  world  would  be  equally 

marshal,  which  we  believe  are  still  complacent,  for,  although  it  was  a 

in  his  possession ;  also  several  for  fact  of  general  notoriety,  that  he 

"Mr.  Graham;  a  considerable  num-  was  connned  within   the  rules  of 

b«r  for  dealers  \  and  a  still  larger  the   King's  Bench,  he  would  be 

E  2  conceited 
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conceited  enough,  ^hen  upon  a  over  which  was  placed  an  animal 
day-rule  in  term-time,  to  ride  from  intended  for  a  bull,  Morland, 
house  to  house,  in  the  country  who  was  seldom  al  a  loss  for  en- 
round  London,  where  he  would  tering  a  public-house,  soon  intro- 
strenuously  contradict  the  report  duced  himself,  and  under  pretence 
of  his  imprisonment,  and  after-  of  enquiring  his  way,  expressed  his 
wards,  witn  a  celerity  which  he  surprize  to  the  landlord,  that  he 
was  famed  for  when  on  horseback,  did  not  renew  his  sign,  which  dme^ 
return  to  town  and  exhibit  himself  it  seems  had  nearly  defaced.  Bo- 
at every  wretched  low  pot-house  niface  allcdged  his  inability  to  get 
he  had  formerly  resorted  to.  it  repaired  nn  account  of  the  charee, 

"  Unluckily,  upon  some  of  these  at  die  same  time  observing,  that 

occasions,  LiuU  Flatinegp.n^  habited  it  was  good  enough  for  his  homblc 

as  his  servant,  has  been  known  to  dwelling;  but,  upon  Morland'sof- 

betray  his  master,  by  putting  in  ferin^  to  paint  him  a  new  one  for 

his  claim  to  a  share  or  tlie  cnnver-  five  shillings,  he  Immediately  ac- 

sation,  which  he  would  usher  in  quiesced,   and  commissioned  him 

with — «  Give  we  kavc^  Mr.  Mor^  to  make  a  trial  of  his  skill.    Here, 

land — /  remember  ven  I  vas  an  officer  however,  a  new  difHculty  occurred; 

in  the  Fleet  J  &c.  Morland    was     without    utenslsy 

"  Morland,  when  distressed,  was  which  could  not  be  procured  at  a 

hot  barren  in  expedients.     Upon  smaller  distance  tlian  Canterbury, 

some  occasions  he  might  even  be  to  which  place  (not  without  son;e 

considered  as  witty.    The  writer  difficulty)   the  landlord  was  pcr- 

rcmembers  once,  a  brother  artist  suaded  to  send.     In  the  mean  time 

coming  in  carelessly,  the  slovenli-  the  travellers  had  bespoke  a  dinner, 

ncss  of  whose  dress  was  an  exact  and  had  exhausted  several  pitchers 

contrast  with   Morland's,  begged  of  good  ale,  with  at  least  a  quai^ 

leave  to  sit  down,  saying  he  was  turn  suffic'u  of  spirits,  all  which  could 

^  ahungry   and  a-tird" — to  which  onlyT)e  paid  for  by  painting  the 

Morland  instantly  replied — *  Very  sign, 

badly  aVlred  indeed !"  "  The  reckoning,  however,  before 

"  A  whimsical  story  lias  been  cir-  the  bull  was  finished,   instead  of 

culated  respecting  his  readiness  at  five  shillings,  die  sum  contracted 

finding  out  resources,  and   which  for,  had  increased  to  /rn,  and  the 

wears  every  apparent  mark  of  au-  chagrined  landlord  reluctantly  suf- 

dienticity.  fiered  the  travellers  to  depart  upon 

**  Upon  his  departing  from  Deal,  Morland's  explaining  who  he  was, 
where  he  had  been  making  sketches  and  promising  to  call  and  pay  the 
of  the  coas&,he  returned  to  town  on  landlord  at  a  future  day. 
foot,  accompanied  by  his  brother-  "  About  three  years  before  his 
in-law,  Mr.  Williams,  the  engra-  death,  Morland  received  a  severe 
ver.  The  extravagant  humours  of  stroke  from  the  palsy,  which  so 
the  preceding  evening,  disticssing  heavily  shook  his  whole  frame, 
to  relate,  had  rendered  the  ex che-  both  intellectual  and  corporeal,  that 
quer  penny  less,  Morland  felt  a  sometimes  whilst  in  the  act  of  paint- 
craving  appetite  for  some  refresh^  ing,  he  would  fall  back  senseless 
mcnt,  but  the  gieat  difficulty  was  jnto  his  chair — at  other  periods, 
bow  to  procure  it.  Observing  a  he  \^ould  sleep  for  hours  together, 
low-built  house  by  the  road-side.  His  left  handi  alsoy  was  so  much 

inflamed 
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inflamed  as  to  disable  him  from  dence  wirh  a  sherifPs  officer  in 
holding  the  implements  of  his  pro-  Rolls-bnildinprs,  for  whom  he  af- 
fession.  terwards  painted  several  pictures, 
"  One  consequence  of  this  disorder  and  in  whose  official  capacity  he 
was,  that  he  found  himself  com-  once  degraded  himself  so  far  as  to 
pelled  to  draw  in  pencil  and  in  become  coadjutor, 
chalk,  some  of  which  he  used  to  "  At  length  he  was  taken  in  e*e- 
tint  lightly.  From  hence  the  coun-  cution  by  a  Marshalsea-court  writ, 
try  has  been  enriched  with  draw-  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Attwell,  Air- 
ings of  a  superior  description,  and  street,  where  having  swallowed  a 
in  a  style  at  once  bold,  original,  large  quantity  of  spirits,  this  un- 
and  new.  fortunately  produced  a  fever,  and 

**  These  may  be  even  termed  a  speedily  terminated  his  existence, 

school  of  arts  to  direct  the  liberal  we  are  sorry  to  add,  in  the  very 

studies  of  young  draughtsmen,  as  extreme  of  VTetchedness,  penury, 

many  of  them  have  been  engraved  and  distress, 

in  chalk;  which  approximates  the  "Thus  departed  George Morland! 

•nearest  to  his  own  style,  and  which  that  remarkable  aftd  excellent  mas- 
appears  to  be  the  best  method  of    ter  of  his  art,  whose  professional 

imparting  to  his  works  the  spirit  life,    contemplated  from  the  bril- 

which  they  obviously  reqnire.  liant  side,  wilt  doubtless  prove  to  his 

Wc  come  now  to  conclude  this  brethren  of  the  palette,  that  how- 

**  strange,  eventful  history;"  but  ever  inspired  by  genius,  without  se- 

first  order  obliges  us  to  pursue  the  dulous  application,  perfection  must 

subject  of  this  narration  briefly  to  not  be  expected  :   and  may  the  ri- 

the  moment  of  his  death.    The  last  sing  generation  be  instructed  from 

insolvent  act  restored  him  to  so-  bis  fate,  that  genius  itself^  however 

cicty ;  he  still,  however,  continued  original,  or  all  the  high  qualities 

at    his    former    residence    in    St.  found  in  a  consummate  artist,  will 

George's  Fields,  chiefly  associating  never  shield  the  possessor  from  mi- 

with  the  lowest  myrmidons  of  legal  sery,  unless  accompanied  by  that 

drudgery,  until  a  family  disagree-  prudence,    temperance,   and   inte- 

ment  caused  him  to  separate  from  grity  which  can  alone  insure  re- 

his  wife,  when  he  took  up  his  resi-  spect,  esteem,  and  admiration ! 


i>» 
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[From    Dr.    Houlton's    Letter    to    Mr.    Raymond,   inserted   in 

Mr.  Raymond's  Life  of  him.] 

*'  TT  was,  to  the  best  of  my  re-  ten  years  clu,  standini^  at  an  hum- 
J.  collection,  in  the  year  1786,  ble  book-sLop  in  Dublin,  and  read- 
that  chance  brought  me  acquaint-  ing  Longinus  in  the  original  Greek 
0d  with  young  Dermody.  Hap-  text,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at 
pening,  one  day,  to  notice  a  little  the  occurrence.  I  entered  into  a 
country-looking  boy,  meanly  ha-  conversation  with  him,  and  soon 
bited,  and  evidently  not  more  tlian  found  him  an  adept  in  tliat  lan- 

E  3  guage. 
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guage.     I  asked  him  home  to  dine  I  trust  you  v/ill  not,  sir,  think  me 
witli  me.     He  accepted  the  invita-  too   minute;  since,   in  characters 
tion:  informing  me  that  his  name  of  extraordinary  genius,  every  uait 
was  Thomas  permody  *;  and  tliat  of    their    earliest     emanations   of 
his   father   was  a  schoolmasier  in  mind  gt:ieraily  becomes  no  less  a 
the  c<  unty  of  Clare  ;  whom,  from  matter  of  curiosity  than  of  interest, 
a  particular  cause,  he  had  abrupt-        •«  I  nmv  took  the  opportunity  to 
ly  quitted,   and   begged  his  way  say  tn  him,  that  -as  he  appeared  to 
to  Dublin,  where  he  had  arrived  be  quite  unsettled,  I  should  deem 
only  a  short  time  since.  it    the    greatest  obligation   if  he 
**  During  dinner,  on   whatever  would  make  my   house  his  rcsi- 
subject  was  started  I  found  him  in-  dence,  till  some  better  and  more 
telligent,    -He  conversed   in  such  agreeable  situation    could  be  ob- 
mervous    language,   with    such   a  tained   for  the  prosecution  of  his 
measured  pronunciation,  pertinen-  studies.     He    accepted  my    offer 
cy  of  remark,  and  justness  of  ob-  with  many   expressions   of  grati- 
servation,    that   I  could   not   but  tude :  and  s<nd  he  would  go  to  the 
contemplate  him  as  an  infant  phi-  place  where  he  had   slept  Icr  a 
losopher,  or  a.«  a  little  bein?  con*-  ni 'ht  or  tv^o,  to  inform  the  people 
posed  entirely   of  mind.     To  my  otmy  invitation ;    and  return  in 
greater  surprise,  he  informed  me  the  evening,  and  bring  with  him 
that  he  had  been  an  usher  in  his  some  manuscripts  which  he  wished 
father's  Latin   and  Greek  school  to  submit  to  my  inspection.    In 
for  tlie  bst  two  years,   and  had  the  mean  time  I  ordered  an  apart- 
commenced    that    duty    at   eight  ment  to  be  prepared  for  his  accom- 
years  of  age.     *  Then,*  exclaimed  modation,    and    waited    with  no 
I,  *  you'^aie  doubtless  conversant  small  impatience  the  return  of  mf 
with  most  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  wonderful    little    guest.    He  ap- 
authors  that  are  generally  read  in  peared   at  supper-time,  and  pre- 
those  seminaries.'     He    answered  sen  ted  me  with  a  bundle  of  papers 
that  he  was ;  and  that  if  I  had  any  which  he  begged  me  to  read  at 
such  in  the  house,  he  would  at-  my  leisure ;  and    after  some  re- 
tempt  to  convince  me  of  it.      I  .freshmen t  said,  tliat  as  he  was  fa- 
produced    Horace    and  v  Homer,  tigncd,  he  would  take  the  liberty 
when  he  speedily  proved  that  they  to  retire  to  rest.     I  must  contess,  I 
were  among  his  very  intimate  ac-  was  so  uraicus  to  inspect  the- ma* 
quaintaiice.     I  remarked  to  him,  nuscripts  he  had  put  into  my  hanJsi 
that  his  application  must  have  been  tliat   I   immediately    ordered  the 
immense.     He  modestly  answer-  servant  to  shew  him  to'  his  room, 
ed,   tliat  he  was  more   ready  to  and  wished  him  a  good  night. 
ascribe  any  proficiency  he  had  -at-        "  And  n©w,  sir,  not  having  the 
tained  to  his  fatlier's  assiduity  in  least    presentiment    that   he  was 
instructing  him;    he  having   put  about  to  display  a  talent  of  natural 
him  into  the  Latin  Accidence  at  gchius,  nearly  as  prcrainent  iis  hjs 
four  years  of  age,  and  unremitting-  qualifications  in  acquired  learn'^^i 
ly  made  him  pursue  his  learning  fancy   to  yourself  my   additional 
(even  amidst  the  drudgery "  of  his  surprise,    when   I   discovered,  on 
iishership)    from  the  abi.ve  early  opening  this  bundle  of  manascripU» 
period  till  the  day  he  left  him.—  that  tliey  were  poetical  works  by 
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this  hoy  of  ten  years  of  age ;  con- 
sisting of  a  variety  of  translations 
and  sonnets,  with  the  head-piece 
to  each  *  By  Thomas  Dermody.' 
The  translations  I  perceived  to  be 
detached  portions  from  Virgil  and 
Horice.  The  version  was  more 
distinguislied  for  a  ch^seness  of 
translation,  to  express  the  strict 
sense  of  the  respective  authors, 
tlian  for.  that  fi-eedom  and  those 
little  graces  in  version,  which  the 
idiom  of  the  English  language 
would  have  admitted,  and  which 
I  had  not  the  least  doubt  tliat  more 
mature  years  and  practice  would 
have  efFecrcd  in  him.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  pleasure 
I  received,  when  I  began  to  per- 
use his  sonnets ;  in  which  his  riiind 
was  unshackled,  and  his  natural  ge- 
nius at  full  liberty  to  take  its  youth- 
ful flights  into  tlie  region  of  Poesy. 
A  justness  of  expression  and  sen- 
timent, an  appropriate  imae^ery 
(particularly  in  three  or  four  pas- 
toral pieces),  an  ease  and  sweet- 
ness of  versification,  together  with 
the  strictest  accuracy  of  rhymes, 
pervaded  the  whole  of  tlie  produc- 
tions that  were  the  offspring  of  his 
own  braia., 

■**  At  breaHast  next  morning  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  done  him  the 
favour  to  inspect  any  of  his  manu- 
scripts. *  Every  one  of  them,'  said 
I,  *  before  I  went  to  bed.* — *  Then, 
sir,'  observed  he,  *  I  fear  I  kept 
you  up  late.' — Not  so  late,  I  as- 
sured him,  as  I  wished;  as  my 
only  regret  was,  that,  instead  of 
translating  merely  detached  parts 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  he  had  not 
completed  a  Georgic,  an  Eneid, 
an  Epistle,  or  a  Satire.  He  an- 
swered, that  he  made  the  versions 
as  particular  passages  struck  him  ; 
and  that  he  meant  hereafter  to 
complete  them,  particularly  Ho* 


race's  Art  of  Poetry.  I  then  in- 
formed him,  that  I  was  much  de- 
lighted with  his  sonnets;  and 
greatly  so  with  the  one  entitled 
*  The  Sensitive  Linnet,'  of  which 
I  begged  him  to  give  me  permis- 
sion to  take  a  copy  to  shew  to  a 
friend  or  two.  He  replied,  I  was 
welcome  to  do  so :  but  he  would 
take  the  liberty  to  request  that  I 
would  not  give  a  copy  of  it ;  as 
perhaps,  one  time  or  other,  he 
might  venture  to  send  some  of  his 
little  pieces  to  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine.  I  assured  him  it  should- 
remain  with  me.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  observation^  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  desired  copies  of  seve- 
val  others  of  these  early  produc- 
tions. Y6t,  could  I  have  taken  a 
peep  into  futurity,  and  then  fore- 
seen his  premature  loss  to  tlie  lite- 
rary world,  I  should  have  l^cn 
tempted  to  possess  myself  of  more 
copies  without  making  suit  to  him 
for  die  permission. 

"  I  asked  him  whether  the  sen- 
net of  *  The  Sensitive  Linnet'  was 
a  fiction,  or  occasioned  by  any 
real  occurrence.  He  answered, 
that. there  was  at  least  as  much 
truth,  as  of  poetic  licence  in  it. 
He  then  stated  the  following  par* 
ticulars  ;  which,  though  on  a  sub- 
ject really  pathetic,  were  delivered  y 
by  him  with  such  an  archness  of  » 
countenance,  tliat  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  me,  during  the  narrative, 
to  repress  a  smile,  liis  account 
of  the  occasion  of  the  sonnet  was, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  li- 
terally as  follows  :  *  That  a  young 
lady  of  his  acquaintance,  residing 
at  Ennis,  was  very  fund  of  a  lin* 
net ;  and  the  linnet  appeared  equal- 
ly fond  of  the  young  miss :  but 
the  young  ladv  soon  got  a  swfjc-t- 
heart ;  when,  mstead  of  sinc^in^  to 
the  linnet,  she  sung  to  her  lover. 
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cf  his  countrymen.  His  friend  They  assure  us  that  at  two  years 
and  encomiast  Perez  de  Montalvan  old  these  qualities  were  perceptible 
relates  tha:  at  about  the  age  of  thir-  in  the  brill iancy  of  his  eyes  ;  that 
teen  or  fourteen  he  was  impelled  ere  he  attained  the  age  of  fi^ve  he 
by  so  restless  a  desire  of  seeing  could  read  Spanish  and  Latin ; 
the  world,  that  he  resolved  to  and  that  before  his  hand  was  strong 
escape  from  school;  and  having  enough  to  guide  the  peu,  he  re- 
concerted  his  project  with  a  school-  cited  verses  of  his  own  composition, 
fellow,  they  actually  put  it  into  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
execution.  They  had  taken  the  barter  for  prints  and  toys  with  his 
precaution  of  providing  some  playfellows.  Thus  even  in  hi* 
money  for  their  expedition,  but  childhood  he  not  only  wrote  po- 
they  had  not  been  equally  provi-  etry,  but  turned  his  poetry  to  ac- 
dent  in  calculating  the  duration  count ;  an  art  in  which  he  must  be 
of  their  finances  ;  for,  after  buy-  allowed  afterwards  to  have  excelled 
ing  a  mule  at  Segovia, ,  it  was  not  all  poets  anticnt  or  modem.  The 
till  their  arrival  at  Astorga  that  date  however  of  his  early  produce 
they  perceived  tliat  the  scantiness  tions  must  be  collected  from  his 
of  their  purse  would  not  permit  own  assertions,  from  probable  cir- 
them  to  procei'd  any  farther  on  cumstances,  and  the  correspondixig 
their  travels.  This  unforeseen  dif-  testimony  of  his  friends  and  con^* 
ficulty  disconcerted  our  young  ad-  temporaries  ;  for  they  were  either 
venturers,  and  they  resolved  to-  not  printed  at  the  time,  or  all 
abandon  their  scheme  as  hastily  as  copies  of  the  impression  have  long 
.they  had  undertaken  it.  They  had  since  been  lost, 
returned  as  far  as  Segovia,  when  **  He  was  bom  at  Madrid  on 
the  necessity  of  procuring  money  the  2ath  of  November  1562 :  and 
compelled  '  them  to  ofter  some  as  he  informs  us  in  the  Laurel  de 
.trinkets  to  sale  at  a  silversmith's.  Apolo  that  his  fatlier  was  a  poet, 
Tlie  tradesman  was  a  cautious  we  tnay  conjecture  that  his  exam- 
Spaniard  ;  he  suspected  that  they  pie  had  its  effect  in  deciding  Lope*s 
had  stolen  the  trinkets,  and  pru-  early  propensity  to  versification. 
•  tlently  conducted  them  before  the  He  implies,  however,  in  the  same 
magistrate  of  the  piace.  He  was  passage,  that  the  discovery  of  hij 
fortunate!/  a  raun  of  moderation,  father's  talent  was  accidental  and 
and  copfined  the  exercise  of  his  after  his  death.  The  exact  period 
authority  to  appointing  a  constable  when  that  event  happened  is  un- 
to conduct  them  back  to  Madrid,  certain  ;  but  Lope  was  an  orplian 
*^  The  admiral  ion  and  surprise  when  he  escaped  from  school,  aud 
with  which  the  v\isdom  of  this  de-  before  that  time  he  had  by  his  own 
cision  and  the  small  cxpcnce  attend-  account  not  only  writien  verses, 
ing  its  execution  are  mentioned  by  bat  composed  dramas  in  four  acts, 
Montalvan,  are  striking  pioofs  that  which,  as  he  tells  us,  was  then  the 
vexatious  and  expensive  practices  custom: 

had  already  infected  the  ^dminir  ei  capitan  Virucs,  in&i^c  iogenio, 

^tration  of  police  in  ^pain.  |*uso  en  tres  actos  la  cumedia,  que  antei 

«  Lope,    according    to    his    bio-  Andaba  en  ^uatro  como  pics  de  nino, 

graphers,   betrayed  marks   of  ge.  Que  eran  emonces  niiias  Us  comed.as— 

^.    *^         ^  -^     ,  ^.,  •  Y  yo  las  escnbi  de  once  y  doce  anos 

mus  at  a  very  early  age,   as  well  dc  a  quatro  actos,  y  Je  a  quatro  piiegris, 

^%  4  singular  propensity  to  poetry.  |>orquc  ca4ji  acto  un  pliego  contcnia. 
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)^nce  under  gentle .  rebuke ;  and 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  a 
few  days  subsequent  to  this  con- 
:irersation9  tended  to  confirm  the 
opinion  I  had  formed.  The  mat- 
ter was  this  s  The  chief  deficiency 
to  be  found  i|i  his  Latin  classical 
attainments,  was  now  and  then  a 
jfalse  pronunciations  of  a  word  in 
point  of  quantity  ;  and  this  1  inti- 
Xnzxe4  to  him  one  day  while  he  w^s 
reading  an  ode  of  Horace.  I  instant- 
ly perceived  a  momentary  scowl 
0ti  his  brow ;  but,  quickly  dispers- 
ing it,  he  said,  that  *  the  great 
variety  of  measures  which  the  odes 
of  Horace  displayed,  occasioned 
him  perhaps  to  make  the  slip/ — 
*  Come,  come,  my  friend,*  cried  I, 
'  honestly  confess,  that  in  your  ra- 
pid pursuit  of  learning,  you  some- 
times overleapt  your  Prosodia  and 
Gradus.'  The  scowl  returned ; 
and  he  replied  somewhat  peevislily 
I  thought,  *  Well,  sir;  I  don't 
think  that  I  am  too  old  to  amend 
my  error.' — ^  Certainly  ^ot,  my 
dear  friend  :  but  excuse  me  ;  for  I 
am  feaily  anxious  to  see  the  ut- 
jncst  correctness  in  all  points,  in  a 
genius  of  such  early  and  great 
promise ' 

'  "  About  this  time  an  incident 
took  place,  which,  I  flatter  myself, 
you  will  not  deem  uninteresting! 
Happening  to  meet  a  gentleman  of 
iny  acquaintance,  a  Mr.  French, 
who  was  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  I  informed  him  that  I  had 
a  literary  prodigy  at  my  house  :  a 
boy  ten  years  old,  who  not  only 
had  Horace  and  Homer  at  his  fin- 
ger's^ end,  but  possessed  a  strong 
natural  vein  for  poetical  composi- 
tion. Mr.  French,  thinking  me 
perhaps  somewhat  too  warm  in  my 
account  of  his  abilities,  asked  me 
whether  I  had  not  a  vein  of  jocu- 
brity.  «  Come,  and  see  the  boy,' ' 
I  replied;   <4nd  he  will  astonish 


you.*  My  friend  procnised  to  call 
on  me  soon.  On  returning  home, 
I  informed  Dermody  »hat  a  gen* 
tlenun  of  my  acquaintance,  a  man* 
of  learning,  purposed  to  pay  me  4 
visit,  in  order  to  have  an  interview 
with  him  ;  and  that  I  wished  him 
to  be  as  collected  as  possible  on  the 
occasion,  as  my  credit  respecting 
himself  was  much  concerned.  The 
next  day  Mr.  French  called,  while 
Dermody  had  gone  to  take  a  walk 
in  the  College-park.  He  brought 
with  him  a  Horace  of  the  small 
Elzevir  edition,  and  seemed  much 
disappointed  at  not  meeting  our 
young  hero  within.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments, however,  Dermody  return* 
ed ;  and  I  presented  him  to  Mr, 
French.  On  seeing  a  lad  of  so  ex-? 
tremely  youthful  an  aspecjP  of  a 
delicate  make,  and  ^mall  si  JF,  and 
with  a  little  frilled  shlrt-coll^  open; 
in  sliort,  of  an  appearance,  *i  every 
external  point  of  view,  almost  in^ 
famine  $  mv  friend  said  to  me  in  a 
low  voice,  *  Pshav/  !  it  is  impossi- 
ble.'—* Try  him,'  cried  I.  Mr. 
French  took  out  his  little  Horace ; 
and  addressing  Dermody,  told  him 
that  *he  had  an  acquaintance  of 
hij»,  as  he  understood,  in  his  hand." 
Dermody,  noticing  the  small  size 
of  the  book,  whispered  me,  that 
he  fimcied  the  gentleman  was 
going  to  exercise  him  in  the  Latin 
Accidence.  But  when  my  friend 
handed  him  the  book,  and  he  per- 
ceived it  was  Horace,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  describe  the  animation  of 
the  boy's  countenance.  Scarcely 
conceiving  that  so  diminutive  a  vo- 
lume could  contain  all  Horace's 
works,  his  eyes  and  fingers  were 
equally  rapid  in  turning  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  book.  At 
length,  finding  it  complete,  he  ex^ 
claimed  to  Mr.  French,  *  Bless  me, 
sir  !  this  is  muitum  in  parvo  indeed ; 
but  it  is  without  notesi  I  perceive.' 
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— *  By  the  accounts  I  have  receiv-    •  Tu  nequxsteris  (tcire  nefas)  quem  rnihi* 

cd/    answered'  Mr.  French,  *  you  ^"""  *»*>"» 

do   not  stand   in  need  of  notes.*     F*n«nI>2^ederiat,Leucono5;  nee  Baby. 

Dermody  made  him  a  bow  for  the  TcntlrifTumeros :  ut  meUu,,  quiquid 

compliment.  erit,  pati; 

**  Mr.   French,  eager  to   satisfy  5eu  plures  hyemes,  mu  tribuit  Joptter 

bis  curiosity,    now  asked  him  to  uliiniam, 

construe  any  ode  he  hked.     Der-  2"*  """*^  oppwitis  dcbiUtai  pumidbui 

mody  closed  the  book,  returned   it  Tyrrhcnum.  Saptas.  Tina  liques.  et  spatfo 

to  Mr.  French,  and  begged  that  he  brcvi 

himself  would  fix  on  an  ode.     He  ^P^"^  k>ngam  resecei.    Dum  loquimur, 

then  opened  the  volume,  and  pre-     -,       fugerit  invida 

sented  Dermody  with  the  eleventh  ^^^''  ^^  ^'^  fl'''^  minimihn  cw 

ode  of  the  first  book;  obs'^rving  ^^ 

to  him  that  it  was  a  very  short  one.  translatiow. 

♦  The  more  suitably,  sir,'  answered  « Thy  tearch,  JLenconoe,  give  o'er  r 

Dermody  with  a  smile,  *  to  a  little  For,  know,  *t  is  impious  to  eiplore 

scliolar.*     Our  young  hero,  seein?  When  Death  shall  summon  at  ihy  gate; 

pen,  ink,  and  paper,  on  the  table,  Nor  "k  astrologers  thy  fote. 

^aAa  i.i!«*    <  ..'Ji  .1  t:i  7*  Life's  storms  more  firmly  thou  It  sustain, 

added,  that,  « with  the  gentleman's  if  thou  incurious  wilt  rLiain      ^^ 

permission,  he  would  write  a  Iraus-  Whether,  by  potent  Jove's  decree, 

ration  of  the  ode.'     Mr.    French  Tyrrhenian  floods  ihou 'It  live  to  see 

approved;   when   I   desired    Der-  Rpb<.>und,  one  winter's  reign,  or  more, 

mody  to  let  it  be  not  a  close,  but  ^pmst  thyman«oiirsrock.wo™rf«^^ 

r    ^  ^        1     .  \T^r      *'*^'"^>  ""*■  Be  wise;  and,  from  hfcs  LitieAct, 

a  tree  translation.     The  boy  seat-  Thy  hope«  of  lengthenM  bUss  contract: 

cd   himself  at  the  table,  with  the  For  while  we  speak  time  flies  apace;     1 

ode  before  him  ;    and  Mr.  French  Q^ick,  quick,  the  present  joy  embrace,  > 

and  myself  took   a  book  ,to  amuse  Nor  trust  to-morrow*sflatt'rmg face.*    J 

us  while  he  was  employee!,  as  well        ,,  -i^-    t-       *     i      .  it 

as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ob-  r         ■    ^^P^^f  having  read  the 

serving  him.     I  desired  my  friend  ^^J^^^'^.S  with  evident  marks  of 

to  look  at  his  watch;  he  did  so:  ?^"»»^tjon    and    surprise,    asked 

and  in    nine    minutes    Dermody  ^^^rmody  what  induced    bun  to 

came  and  presented  him  with  the  J-anslate  9««n  ithtjnem  by  'When 

translation;   which  we  found,  to  J^eath  shall  summon  at  thy  gate  ^ 

our  agreeable  surprise,  to  be  a  po-    ~*  ^^^^  ^  P^gag^'  ^^'^/  "-^F^f 
etical  one  Dermody,  *  m  Horace's  fourth  ode 

•'  Before  I  state  to  you  the  ver-  ^^.  the  first  book.'— « I  thought  so,' 

sion  he  had  so  speedily  executed,  ^"^  ^-  ^«^"S^  »/  "^  ^*V°^  ^ 

and  of  which   I   afterwards  pro-  \'''^  ""^^^  ^  "^^^^  T"  ^^  ^°^ 

cured  a  copy  from  Mr.  French,  ^°?;     ^^^  repeat  the  parage  as 

permit  me  to  introduce  it  with  the  Y^"  ""'  ^1"  recoUect  it.'    Dermo- 

original  text ;  particularly  on  ac-  ^^  P^f^^  *  moment,    and  then 

count  of  an  interesiinj^  conversa-  ^*^^tea : 

tion  that  took  place  between  my  Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsatpedepaupemm 
friend    and    Dermody  respecting  tabernas, 

some    particular    passages    in    it.  ^g*"nq"c  turres. , 

The  Latin  ode  is  as  follows :  *  i^ight,  my  dear  boy !'  exclaimed 

Mr.    French;    and    with   rapture 
again  shook  him  by  the  hand. 
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**  My  friend  now  took  me  aside,  the  translation,  intimated  to  Der- 
and  intimated  that  there  was  an  mody  that -he  had  omitted  noticing 
expression  in  the  translaiicxi  which  the  vwa  Uques.  Dermody  replied^ 
seemed  to  imply  ^ographical  with  much  archness  of  counte- 
Icnowledge,  and  likewise  an  histo-  nance,  that  '  he  made  the  omission 
rical  anecdote  which  (he  must  con-  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  he 
less)  he  did  not  recollect;  and  thought  it  would  be  unfashionable 
therefore  was  ipclined  to  ask  the  to  sugj^est  to  ladies  of  modern 
boy  another  question  or  two.  *Do  days,  th.it  a  fine  Roman  lady  de- 
not/  I  sai^,  '  be  too  hard  with  scendcd  to  such  housewifery  as  that 
him ;  you  ought  to  be  content  with  of  filtrvng  wines ;  and  secondly,  as 
his  ready  version  of  the  ode/ —  it  was  evident  from  the  whole  tenor 
•  But  I  am  confident,'  resumed  of  the  ode  that  Leuconoe  was  very 
Mr.  French,  *  from  what  1  have  inquisitive,  our  unlearned  wits  per- 
already  heard  and  seen,  that  he  haps  would  say  that  after  filtrin^ 
-will  be  able  to  answer  me.' — 'Then  the  wines  she  doubtless  had  the 
gratify  your  inclination,'  I  replied,  curiosity  to  taste  freely  of  them.* 
— Mr.  rVench  returned  to  his  seat,  At  this  observation,  and  from  the 
and  asLeJ  D-.Tmody,  *  what  was  droll  manner  in  which  Dermody 
his  reason,  as  the  ode  does  not  spe-  made  it,  Mr.  French  could  not 
cify  any  particular  shore  where  tlie  contain  himself.  He  held  his  sides 
Mediterranean  sea  beat,  why  he  with  laughter;  and  exclaimed: 
fixed  it  at  a  spot  where  he  seemed  *  Why,  you  young,  sarcastic,  wick- 
to  think  that  Leuconoe  had  a  man-  ed  rogue,  you  are  more  severe  on 
sion.'  Dermody  answered,  *  he  Leuconoe  than  Horace  himself 
was  sure  it  was  unnecessary  to  in-  was  ' — *  There  might  be  a  reason,* 
form  him,  that  Italy  stretched  out  replied  Dermody,  *  why  Horace  did 
between  the  Mare  Tyrrhcnum  and  not  wish  to  be  too  severe  on  her.'— ^ 
Mare  AdriaticUm;  and  that  a  *What  was  that,  my  boy?' — 
French  critic  was  of  opinion  that  *  Why,  sir,  some  cutics  are  of 
Leuconoe  had  a  handsome  house  opinion  that  Leuconoe  was  a  lady 
on  the  Italian  shore,  for  the  safety  of  not  the  greatest  virtue  ;  and 
of  which  she  was  apprehensive  possibly  Horace  might  have  some- 
from  the  violence  of  the  winter's  times  visited  her  at  ner  snug  man- 
storm  and  wave.'  Mr.  French  sion  on  the  sea-coast.'  My  friend 
asked,  to  what  critic  he  alluded,  burst  again  into  loud  laughter;  and 
Dermody  replied,  •  he  could  not  told  Dermody  jocosejy,  that  h© 
mention  his   n-ime;   but  that  he  would  one  time  or  other  get  thrashn 

Perfectly  recollected,  from  a  note  ed  if  he  indulged  this  satu*ical  vein, 
e  had  read  in  Francis's  Horace,  *  But  come,'  cried  Mr.  French,  *  it 
that  the  critic  was  a  member  of  the  is  time  that  I  should  make  yoo 
academy  of  Belles-lettres,*  Mr.  some  return  for  the  great  pleasure^ 
French  justly  remarked,  that  *whe-  you  have  given  me.  Here;  as 
ther  the  French  critic  was  right  or  yeu  seem  to  admire  this  small  edi* 
not  in  his  judgment,  it  did^the  boy  tion  of  Horace,  accept  it  from  me, 
much  credit  to  have  noticed  his  It  will  go  into  one  of  your  breeches- 
opinion,  and  justified  him  iii  giving  pockets;  and  here  is  something  to 
the  passage  that  freedom  oftrans-  occupy  the  other  ;*  giving  him  a 
lation  which  he  had  employed.'  handful  of  silver.  *  I  envy  your 
*<  M;)r  firiead|  having  again  read  friend.  Doctor  Houlton,  his  pos- 
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session  of  you :  but  I  shall  some-  In  geneml  his  physiognomy  tras 
times  drop  in  to  have  a  cor^yersa-  as  serious  as  the  face  of-  a  judgej 
tion  with  you ;  so,  for  the  present,  and  tinctured  with  a  dash  of  roe- 
sdieu,  my  dear  little  boy.*  lancholy  ;   but  when  he  now  ob- 
"  Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  served  to  me  that  *  it  was  a  pity  a 
Dermody,  having  noticed  a  chest  lover  of  wine  should   be  choked 
of  old  books  in  an  upper   room,  with  a  grape-stone,*  he  spoke  it  in 
^sked  my  permission  to  go  and  in-  so  dry  and  arch  a  fanner,  that  toy 
»pect  thera*    *  Aye,*  cried  I ;  *  go,  risible  muscles  were  irresbuWy  call- 
aud    rummage    as  much  as  you  ed  into  action, 
please/     He  set  off  with  as  much  «•  On  my  return  home   in  the 
pleasure  to  examine  the  chest,  as  evening,  to  convince  me  how  dc- 
many  boys  ,feel  in  laying  by  their  lighted  he  had  been  with  Anacreon, 
books  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  he  shewed  me  a  poetical  version  of 
In  a  few  minutes  he  came  down  the  first  three  odes,  which  he  bad 
stairs,    ran  into   the  parlour,  and  executed  during  my  absence.    To 
exclaimed,  *  Oh,  sir  I  I  have  found  say  that  I  was  pleased  with  them, 
a  book  which  I  have  long  wished  would  but  ill  express  my  admira- 
to  see ;  a  sweet  writer  I  am  told  :  tion  :  they  would  have  done  credit 
it  is  Anacreon.'     He  hardly  gave  to  a  pen  of  a  much  riper  age;  tjiey 
me  tixpe  to  express  my  satisfaction,  displayed  the  sweet  easy  flow  of 
before  he  was  seated  by  the  fire  ;  tliat  tuneful  Grecian  bard's  versi- 
^nd  so  intewt  on  reading  the  Greek  fication ;    in  a  word,   they  were, 
b;u-d  in  the  originid  text,  as  to  ap*  even  in   an  English   dress,  truly 
pear  insensible  to  every  thing  round  Anacreontic.     I    begged    him  to 
him.    I  addressed  him  two  or  three  proceet} :  in  a  few  days  he  had  fi- 
times ;  but  I  miglit  as  well  have  nished  the  first  book,  and  assnred 
spoken  to  one  in  a  profound  sleep,  me  that  he  would  soon  give  a  po- 
At  length,  after  having  been  am  us-  etical  translation  of  the  entire  vo- 
ed  with  his  motions  for  some  mi-  lume.     And  here  again   I  cannot 
nutes,  I  took  him  by  the  shoulders,  but  greatly  regret  that  I  did  not 
roused   him    from    his    delicious  possess  myself  of  the  copies  of  these 
trance,   and  told  him  that  I  was  bis  early  versions  from  Anacreon ; 
engaged  our  to  dinner,   I  would  particularly  as  a  moment  was  then 
leave  him  to  dine  with  his  new  ac-  near  at  liand,  when  a  sudden  call 
quatntance  Anacreon ;    whom    he  in  my  professional  business  to  a  re- 
would  find  not  only  a  beautiful  mote  jjart  of  Ireland,  which  de* 
writer*  but  a  merry  jolly   fellow,  tained  me  from  Dublin  for  many 
too  fond  perhaps  of  love  and  a  hot-  months,  put  me  under  tne  neces- 
tie.     *  Ah !'  critd  he,  with  one  of  sity  of  separating  from  this  most 
his  inexpressible  looks,  *  it  was  very  extraordinary     youthful      genius, 
hard  that  a  lover  of  wine  should  But  havincj  little  doubt  of  meeting 
have   been  clic^ked  with  a  grape-  with  him   on  my  return,   I  was 
stone ;  which,  from  the  Latin  pre-  less    attentive    to    pi>«;sess   myself 
face,  I  see  was  his  fate.*     I  have  of  many  pf  those  juvenile  produc- 
mentioned  before  in  this  letter,  an  tions  which  he  had   executed    in 
indescribable   archness  of  counte-  my  house.     It  was  my  misfortune, 
nance  tliat  this  boy  Jiad  when  he  however,  that  from  various   accii 
was  about  to  convey  a  sly  insinu-  dents  and  circumstances,  I  never 
aticHijOrtomakcadrollobservatioiu  had  another  opportunity   of  see- 
ing 
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Ing  him  from  that  time  to  the  day 
of  his  death. 

"  A  few  circumstances  remain 
for    me  to  state}    which   perhaps 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  attention. 
— My  servant  informed   me  that 
she  had  repeatedly  noticed  a  light 
in  Dermody's  room  at  very  late 
hours ;  and  that,  making  an  excuse 
to  go  in,  she  found  him  reading  in 
bed,  with  a  number  of  loose  papers 
scattered    abou^.     Dreading    the 
consequences,  particularly  from  an 
accident  that  had  nearly  proved  fa- 
|al  to  myself  through  an  indulgence 
of  this  dangerous  practice  while  at 
college,  I  dlesired  ner,  when  he  re- 
tired to  rest,  to  let  his  candle  be 
little  more  than  sufficient  to  light 
him  to  bed.     A  day  or  two  after 
his  taper  had  been  thus  curtailed, 
he  observed  to  me  one  morning, 
at  breakfast,  with  a  very  signifi- 
cant countenance,  that  l^e  believed 
my  maid  was  very  careful.    *  Wliy 
so,  Dermody  V — *  Because,  sir,  she 
allows  me  but  an  inch  of  candle 
when   I  retire   to  rest ;  and  then 
added : 

*  The  niggard  taper  yields  its  short-Iiv'd 

ray. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to 
me.' 

The  emphasis  he  gave  to  tlie  word 

*  niggard,'  and  the  look*  that  ac- 
companied it,  clearly  shewed  me 
its  direction.  But  not  willing  that 
he  should  perceive  I  understood 
him,  I  turned  the  conversation,  by 
observing  that  he  had  read  Gray's 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Church^yard. 

*  Yes,  sir,*  replied  he,  •  often  read 
ft  widi  tears:  and  I  fancy  the  first 
verse  of  the  Epitaph  will  jiot  be  un- 


suitable for  my  own  humble  tomb- 
stone.'— *  Repeat,*  cried  I,  *  the 
stanza  :*  which  he  did  with  an  ex- 
pression and  a  pathos  that  made  . 
an  indelible  impression  on  my  me-* 
mory*. 

«<I  told   him,  that  his  talents^ 
with  prudence  of  conduct,  would 
certainly  lead  him  to  'a  better -des- 
tiny.    He  answered  with  a   dee^ 
sigh,  *that  the  contrary  presenti- 
ment was  strong,  and  he  could  not 
divest  himself  of  it.'     A  few  days 
after  this,  my  servant  informed  me 
that  she  had  found  some  candles  ia 
Dermody's  room,  behind  his  trunk.  . 
In  tonsequence,  I  now  thought  it 
prudent  to  speak  to  him  explicitly 
on  the  danger  of  reading  in  bed. 
He  took  my  remonstrance  very  ill, 
threw  out  a  sarcastic  observation 
on    the  unhappy   state   of  depen- 
dance,   and  appeared    sullen    the 
wliole  of  the  ensuing  day.     I  was 
sorry  to  perceive,  at  all  times,  a 
spirit  of  reseiftment,  and  an  impa- 
tience under  rebuke,  which  I  wisli- 
ed  had  not  dwelt  with  such  very 
promising    literary     talents;     but 
which   were  accoiipanied  at    the 
same  time   with   some  interesting 
remarks,  that  I  fear  were  too  for- 
cibly   verified    in   the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  life  of  this  extraordi- 
nary geni  as. 

"  From  this  time  he  appeared  to 
manifest  a  restlessness  of  dispo- 
sition, as  if  he  wished  to  be  more 
his  own  master ;  so  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  even  if  my 
business  in  the  country  had  not 
compelled  me  to  part  with  my 
young  friend,  he  would  soon  have 
sf^parated  himself  from  me.  Buty 
however  he  might  neglect  my  ad- 


—^ 


*  *  Here  resu  his  head  wpon  the  lap  of  earth*' 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown ; 
Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Mclaocholj  mark'd  htm  for  her  own#* 


vice^ 
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vi(;e,  I  determined,  before  leaving 
Dublin,  to  do  him  every  service  in 
iny  power.  For  this  purpose  I 
•waited  on  my  friend  Mr.  French, 
to  consult  witli  him  on  the  means 
of  procuring  Dermody  som?  suit- 
able situation :  but,  unfortunately, 
that  gentleman  had  sailed  a  few 
days  before,  for  England  ;  other- 
"wise,  I  am  confident  he  would 
have  immediately  taken  him  under 
his  protection, 

**  As  the  day  was  novr  near  when 
my  engagements  required  my  ab- 
sence from  town,  I  expressed  to 
Dermody  my  great  regret  that  I 
could  not  leave  him  in  a  situation^ 
worthy  of  his  abilities,  gave  him 
what   money    my    circumstances 


Tfrould  admit,  and  wislicd  him  etcry 
success  and  happiness. 

"  Thus,  sir,  I  have  furnished 
you,  according  to  your  request, 
with  a  minute  n»iirative  of  such 
circumstances  as  I  judged  most  in- 
terestini^,  diir'ng  a  period  of  about 
ten  weeks  which  this  juvenile  ge* 
nitis,  so  uncon*mon  both  in  acquir- 
ed learning  and  in  natural  talents, 
resided  Vvi:i  me;  a  narrative  which, 
though  consisting  whoPiy  of  mat- 
ters cf  fact  wit': in  my  own  know- 
ledge, I  should  be  timorous  in  of- 
fering, were  it  not  fi*om  a  full  con* 
fidence  that  every  part  of  the 
history  which  you  are  about  to 
give  will  substantiate  my  state- 
ments •** 


Last  {Scenes  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Dermody. 

(From  the  Same.)    - 


«  T^URTNG  the  period  he  was 
I  J  enjoying  the  liberdl  favours 
of  sir  James  Bland  Burges  and  the 
Litemry  Fund,  his  genius  atti act- 
ed the  patron w.  I  oi  the  right  ho- 
xicurable  Henry  Addington,  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (now 
lord  viscount  Sidmouth),  and  his 
brother  the  right  honourable  Hiley 
Addington. 

*•  It  is  not  a  less  dignified  than 
pleasing  task  to  relate  the  gene- 
rous actions  of  men ;  particularly 
of  those  who,  though  placed  in  sta- 
tions where  access  is  difficult,  and 
where  (as  is  generally  conceived) 
complamt  can  be  but  seldom  heard, 
can  yet,  amid  the  bustle-  and  dis- 
traction of  public  business,  of  fram- 
ing Laws,  and  deciding  on  the  fate 
ot  nations,  consider  and  relieve  the 
distresses  of  suffering  merit. 

"  Few  indeed  have  experienced  so 
liberal  and  exalted  a  patronage  as 
Dermody,  and  it  is  infinitely  to  be 


regretted  that  none  ever  made  so 
unwise  a  use  of  it.    Unfortunately, 
he  had  so  connected  himself  with 
the  lowest  associates,  that  no  reso- 
lution he  possessed  could  shake  off 
the  power  which  those  harpies  had 
gained  over  his  too  easy  disposiuon. 
They  knew  his  foibles  ;  which  they 
nourished  in  order  to    profit  by 
them,    and  this  they  did  at  too 
large  a  cost.     Th*e  sacrifice  of  his 
happiness  was  hj  them  considered 
as  trifling  and  indispensable,  pro- 
vided they  were  themselves  to  be- 
nefit by  it ;  and  even  character  and 
honourable  feelirig  (which  he  some- 
times told  them  were  necessary  to 
be  preserved)  were,  when  their  ex- 
igences pressed,  to  be  given  up. 
Such  was  the  degrading  condition 
to  which  his  follies  often  reduced 
him,  that  he   was   considered  by 
these  wretches  as  in  a  state  of  vas- 
salage, and  by  the  dread  of  punish- 
znent  to  be  rendered  passive  and 

obedieat 
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obedient  to  their  will.  Sometimes 
he  would,  however,  disregard  their 
authority,  aiid  assert  his  indepen- 
dence: which  he  did  by  flying  from 
one  miserable  lodging  to  another 
still  more  so  ;  and  remaining  there 
till  the  same  cause,  or  the  terror 
of  an  arr'tst,  ccmjielled  hiin  to  re- 
tnm  to  t'..e  former  spot.  Those 
who  gaiue  J'  most  by  his  weakness, 
were  the  persons  with  whom  at  va- 
rious nece>stcous  pei  ioJs  he  lodged; 
and  such  was  the  power  of  habit, 
or  such  his  fatal  propensity  for  this 
kind  of  society,  that  he  was  con- 
tinually involved  with  them  in 
their  poverty  and  low  excesses. 
The  little  food  he  required  was  ge- 
nerally purchased  and  prepared  by 
them :  and  no  regular  agreement 
having  been  made,  a  running  ac- 
count was  always  kept  against 
Dermody ;  according  to  which 
the  sum  he  owed  them  might, 
for  any  knowledge  he  iiad  of  the 
justice  of  the  claim,  have  been 
at  any  time  one  pound  or  one 
hundred. 

**They  found  this  plan  too  profi- 
table to  adopt  any  other ;  and  by 
keeping  him  always  in  debt,  they 
kept  him  always  In  dread.  When- 
.  ever  he  received  a  suit:  of  laoney, 
he  honestly  brought  it  to  his  land- 
lord, who  always  (as  he  termed  it) 
•<  carried  it  to  the  account ;"  and 
when  money  was  wanted  and  Der- 
mody had  none  to  give,  the  request 
was  in  general  followed  by  an  ar- 
rest, which  frequently  turned  out 
a  very  profitable  specuL'  *  'on.  The 
fear  of  a  prison  made  him  ii  nnr- 
tune  his  friends,  who  never  suffer- 
ed him  to  languisli  in  confinemenc : 
and  as  those  who  had  occasioned 
his  embarrassments  were  his  mes- 
sengers during  such  periods,  tliey 
consequently  obtained  a  knowledt^e 
of  his  patrons  $  and  turned  the 
Jdod  benevolence  intended  to  re- 


lieve him,  into  a  source  of  emola<* 
ment  to  themselves.   • 

"The  natural  consequence  of 
thoughtlessness  and  dissipation  is 
dependence ;  and  as  Dermody  had 
in  his  exigences  no  other  means  of 
support  than  what  these  associates 
were  pleased  to  afford  him,  \\e 
conceived  himself  bound  when  for- 
tune smiled  upon  him,  not  only  to 
discharge  his  debts  of  this  desciip- 
tion,  but  to  bestow  some  signal 
mark  of  favour  for  the  kindness 
thus  conferred  upon  him  wLile 
penny  less.  These  returns  varied, 
according  as  the  obligations  he  la- 
boured under  were  weighty  or  tiivi- 
al;  without  uny  consideration  of  the 
motive  which  occasioned  •  them. 
At  one  time  he  might  be  seen  in 
his  garret  in  company  wirh  his 
hosts  the  cobler  and  his  ^vir'':,  uad 
some  attic  lodger  ol  e«]u.il  conse- 
quence, regaling  on  :i  ,i:*oObe  which 
his  industry  had  roasted  by  a  string 
in  his  own  apartment:  while  the 
pallet-bed,  whiclj  stood  in  a  comer, 
was  strewed  with  various  vege- 
tables ;  the  fire-side  decorated  wuh 
numerous  toimingpots  of  porter; 
and  the  coblcr's  work-btool,  boot- 
leg, lap-stone,  &c.  were  commo- 
diously  placed  as  scits.  On  another 
occasion,  in  s'^me  neighbouring 
ale-house,  entertaining  the  same 
personages  with  the  various  rarities 
which  resorts  of  this  description 
generally  afford:  where  as  the 
astonished  guests,  enveloped  in 
clouds  of  smoke,  sat  Lstcning  with 
rapture  to  the  eloquence  of  Der- 
rnody,  the  host  was  to  be  discover- 
ed in  *he  back  ground  applauding 
wir'  nue  ]) .  jd,  while  his  other  dex- 
trou-iy  scni\!d  zn  additional  item 
to  the  bill ;  which,  if  Dermody 
could  not  discharge  it  during  the 
following  day,  was  at  once  put. 
into  the  hands  of  some  pettifogt 
glng  practitioner  of  the  law,  and 

the 
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the  .unfortunate  debtor  appeared  and  Dermody,  who  well  kn^ 
in  the  evening  through  the  bars  that  the  lo«k  wliich  accompanied 
of  a  ^punginjy-liouse,  like  Bajazet    his  appearance  m  the  room  was  a 


in  his  iron  cage, 

"  A  singular  circumstance  of 
this  kind  occurred  while  Dcrmodjr 
lodged  at  a  mean  pubiic-hoUse  in 
Port  pool-lane.  The  author  had 
received  a  very  melancholy  epistle 
fr'  m  him,  in  which  he  deplored 
his  want  of  proper  clothes  to  visit 
Mr.  Addington  in,  as  he  had  been 
requested  to  do  on  something  ma- 
terial conceraing  the  publication  of 
his  Ode  to  Peace,  which  in  a  few 
days  after  made  its  appearance. 
Business  of  some  conscquqnce  pre- 
vented the  author  from  attending 
on  him  at  the  time  mentioned ;  and 
some  days  having  passed  before 
his  leisure  permitted  him  to  sup- 
ply the  things  required,  he  went 
one  evening  to  apologize  for  his 
a.pparent  neglect,  and  to  mention 
that  tlie  necessary  articles  were 
ready.  On  entering  the  house  his 
cars  were  assailed  by  violent  plau- 
dits and  huzzas,  which  appeared 
to  issue  from  the  attic  story.  Hav- 
ing little  curiosity  to  inquire  into 
tiie  cause  of  diese  extraordinary 
rejoicings,  he  only  requested  to  see 


just  rebuke  for  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduct,  began  to  frame  an 
apology ;  which  being  Kttle  attend- 
ed to,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  and  re^ 
peated  tlie  following  lines : 

« 

*  When  wit's  wild  ibshcar  wreathe  s 
smile, 

Dimpliog  on  Baicchns*  blushy  cheek; 
Or  when,  gaunt  sorrow  to  bcguilet 

Outrageous  pcils  of  humour  br^; 

If  then,  all  furrow*d  o>r  with  frowsy 
With  mad-cap  jollity  at  odds. 
You  strike  each  quaint  chimera  down, 
A  fiend  amid  the  laughing  Gods ; 

Go  to  the  tabernacled  clan» 
Who  drone  devotion  through  the 
nose. 
And   hide  with    prayV    the    imcerd 
-man:-— 
I  herd  not  with  such  imps  as  thosew 

If  your  pure  palate  is  so  nice, 
.  That  ev  n  in  frolic's  fesdve  hour 
You  cau't  endure  a  little  vice. 

To  sweeten  life's  eternal  sour ; 

'Fore  heaven  !  you'll  find  no  laot 

in  me. 
From  passton*s  furnace  ffawnag 
hot; 
*    And  as  for  prim  hypocrisy. 
Hypocrisy  I  I  know  her  noc." 

^  ^  * ^  "It  "^^h  however,  soos  disco- 
Dermoay.  The  good  woman  of  vered  that  the  honourable  Mr. 
the  house  quickly  dispatched  a  Bragge  had  presented  hixn  with 
messenger  to  give  the  proper  infor-.  the  clothes,  as  well  as  the  m«ney 
mation  :  and  the  author  was  soon  which  \vas  thus  imprudently  lavish- 
ushered  into  a  room,  at  the  top  of  ed  upon  vipers  whose  rapacious 
which  sat  Dermody  in  a  new  suit  appetites,  could  they  have  by  that 
of  clothes,  surrounded  by  half  a  means  derived  equal  gratification! 
score  of  the  landlord's  smoking-  would  have  preyed  on  nis  vitals, 
acquaintances ;  tlie  table  strewed  '*  It  was  the  author's  custom  on 
with  tobacco*  pipes  and  a  plentiful  such  occasions  to  give  him  a  severe 
flow  of  wine  and  spirits  ;  and  the  lecture ;  which  frequently  finished 
side  board  loaded  with  bottles,  the  with  a  strong  injunction  not  to  ap- 
late  contents  of  which  had  left  the  proach  his  apartment  till  he  had 
members  of  this  elevated  society  aclcnowledgea  his  improprietie$» 
in  a  state  of  equal  jollity  and  con-  and  made  promises  of  amendment* 
fusion.  An  injunction  of  thb  kmd  gene- 

^  **  The  entrance  of  the  author  rally  produced  a  remonstrance  like 

damped  the  joy  of  the  meeting:  the  folfewing : 

fsTo 
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•l^oMr.  Raymond,  C93,  Piccadilly. 
*  My  dear  friend, 

*  I  have  been  infinitely  unhappy 
In  incurring  your  just  displeasure* 
You  will  distract  me  if  you  con- 
tinue your  anger  5  but  to  hinder 
any  other  similar  offence,  I  give 
you  my  honour,  my  natbi  I  will 
not  taste  a  glass  of  intemperate 
liquor  for  Uiese  ten  months  to 
come.  My  Poems  are  to  be  com- 
menced this  week  ;  I  shall  be  busy 
in  correcting  the  jproofs,  and  must 
be  attentive.  You  will  perceive 
how  good  I  shall  be.     In  the  course 

*  of  to-morrow  I  shall  finish  some 
lines  on  the  death  of  lord  Moira's 
brother,  the  honourable  G.  Raw- 
don  ;  and  wisli  to  get  their  inser- 
tion insured  in  the  Monthly  Mirror. 
How  could  you  be  so  severe  in 
your  note?  though  indeed  I  de- 
serve it,  I  am  sure.  I  can't  tell 
when  I  shall,  have  sufficient  assu- 
rance to  face  you  ;  but  I  think  you 
will  forgive  me,  and  lose  such  vile 
folly  in  utter  oblivion.  I  have  not, 
by  heavens !  been  drunk  but  twice 
or  thrice,  and  unhappily  have  seen 
and  shocked  you  each  time;  but 
if  it  ever  occurs  again,  I  give  you 
liberty  to  use  me  equal  to  my  de- 
merits. I  stopped  all  the  ni^lit  be- 
fore last,  and  yesterday,  at  Mr. 
AUingham's  chambers ;  and  could 
not  apologize  till  now.  I  am 
ashamed  to  sign  my  name;  though 
it  is  better  to  acknowledge,  than 
persist  in  error.  Pray  let  me  hear 
from  you. . 

•  Your  obliged  and  grateful 

^Thomas  Dermody. 

•  P.  S.  I  expect  to  get  some  mo- 
ney from  a  gentleman  in  the  course 
of  the  week ;  but  I  am  in  so  much 
want  of  the  stockings  and  shoes 
you  so  kindly '' ordered  me,  and 
whidi  I  so  foolishly  pledged,  that 
I  can't  stir  out.    You  know  I  am 
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very  much  in  your  debt ;  and  had 
I  not  been  drunk  and  mad,  could 
not  have  the  impudence  to  ask  you 
for  money :  but  if  you  can  pro- 
cure me  a  coat  and  waistcoat  of 
some  kind,  and  send  me  the  dupli- 
cate of  the  stockings  and  shoes, 
you  will,  my  good  friend,  much 
oblige  me.  As  I  certainly,  for  the 
world,  would  not  approach  you 
yet,  and  as  it  is  too  far  to  send  your 
servant,  I  wish  you  could  send  me 
them  with  a  note,  by  some  messen- 
ger or  other,  a  stranger.  RecoU 
lect  my  asseveration  of  amend- 
ment, and  forget  what  has  past  at 
this  particular  crisis.  T.  D.' 

**  The  avarice  of  those  persons 
with  whom  he  lodged  was  more 
vexatious  to  him  than  even  the  im- 
portunities of  want.  Neither  the 
bounty  of  his  patrons,  the  sacri- 
fice of  health,  nor  the  casual  sup- 
plies afforded  him  by  the  exertion 
of  his  talents,  <nuld  release  him 
from  their  persecution ;  and  the 
reflection  that  his  indigence  kept 
hfm  continually  in  their  power, 
often  drove  him  to  commit  those 
wild  extravagances  which  generally 
ended  in  riot  and  intoxication.  By 
their  nefarious  schemes  he  was 
kept  in  perpetual  poverty ;  and 
being  without,  that  necessary  cau- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  teach  men  to  guard  against 
the  snares  of  deliberate  villany, 
his  short  and  eventful  life  was 
made  one  vaiied  scene  of  calamity 
and  distress. 

"  These  excesses,  however,  began 
at  last  to  shake  his  constitution. 
He  frequently  felt  much  pain  and 
inconvenience  from  an  asthmatic 
complaint:  .and  being  told  that  it 
would  prove  fatal  to  him  if  he  con* 
tinued  in  his  course  of  dissipation, 
he  began  to  think  it  was  time  to 
reform  his  w'ay   of  living ;  whidi 

^  be 
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he  Tcry  speedily  accomplished, 
thougli  not  withoat  some  formida- 
i)le  straggles." 

"  Dermody  was,  however,  at  this 
time  in  a  more  deplorable  condi* 
tion  than  he  had  been  in  for  many 
mondis.  He  found  his  applica* 
tions  wherever  thev  were  made, 
disregarded ;  and  his  health  so 
much  impaired,  that  a  change 
of  air  was  absolutely  necessary  ror 
his  recovery.  Having  lost  the 
esteem  of  many  who  had  liberally 
and  frequently  relieved  his  wants, 
and  being  in  daily  dread  of  further 
persecution  from  those  persons 
whom  he  had  so  often  pampered, 
he  formed  tlie  resolution  of  freeing 
himself  entirely  from  a  connection 
which  now,  at  too  late  a  period, 
he  felt  to  be  both  degrading  and 
destructive.  To  eflfect  so  desirable 
a  change,  money  was  wanted ;  and 
unfortunately  he  had  wearied  the 
generosity  of  even  his  warmest 
friends.  The  earl  of  Moira  was 
in  Scotland,  and  therefore  imme- 
diate relief  could  not  be  expected 
from  his  lordship*  He  had  slight- 
ed Mr.  Bragge,  and  highly  of- 
fended sir  James  Bland  Burges. 
The  members  of  the  Liteniry  Fund 
had  so  fi^quently  attended  to  the 
applications  made  in  his  behalf, 
that  any  furdier  demand  in  that 
quarter  he  deemed  imprudent  for 
the  present. 

"  He  had  likewise  neqlected  his 
last  generous  patron,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  ;  nor  was  he  less  culpable  with 
regard  to  the  interest  which  that 
highly  esteemed  gentleman's  bro- 
ther took  in  his  pursuits  and  ad* 
vancement.  Mr.  Addington,  as 
Dermody  ha*;  himself  acknowledged 
in  the  following  lines,  not  only  re- 
lieved his  v/ants,  but  endeavoured 
to  correct  his  errors:  condescend- 
ing to  advise  him ;  and,  but  for 
hrs  fatal  negligence,  doubtless  will- 


ing to  have  pointed  out  a  padf 
where  prudence  and  the  exertion  of 
his  talents  would  have  secured lum 
fame  and  independance.  But  he 
disregarded  alike  the  admonitioa 
of  those  distinguished  benefactors, 
and  the  prospect  of  future  great- 
ness; and  thus  again  sunk  into 
contempt  and  poverty. 

EXCULPATORY  LINES. 

TO  ATTICVt. 

Quo  qtdtque  est  tiu^ou  fnagu  ttflaalu 
Ui  ira  ; 
'EiJadUt  motuM  mens  genenua  eapiL 

Ovi9. 

*  By  what  straii|«  fate  ereat  talents  ai« 

allied 
To  greatest  faults,  whose  j^gmoit  en 

decide  ? 
Whether  the  finer  fibres  of  the  brain, 
Intensely  bent,  and  stretching  ev'n  tt 

pain, 
Relaxing,  may  too  frequently  require 
Fresh  fuel  for  the  intellectual  fire: 
Or  that  rash  genius,  in  its  wild  career, 
AlMevious  Tisits  each  eccentric  sphere  j 
AndiConvenant  with  fancied  forms  of  air# 
Mocks  the  cold  caution  of  tenesurial 

care;— 
Now,  bravely  borne  on  seraph-wing  sob- 
lime, 
list'ningth*  eternal  systoBis'  choral  chime; 
Now  mid  the  gloom  of  central  Hades 

hurl*d. 
Groping  the    rayless   dungeons  of  the 

world ;  ^ , 

Anon  with  more  effulgent  fice  to  rise^ 
And,  sun-like,  travel   through  serener 

skies. 
Till  vile  Intemperance,  cf  hideous  hirth* 
l*he  struggling  pinion  chains  Co  native 

earth. 
And  reason's  sparky  irreeularly  bright. 
At  length  exhausted  siiun  in  mournful 

nieht. 
How  sad  the  wreck,  th^  triumph  haw 

malign^ 
When  Vice  allurrs  the  Muses  to  her 

shrine; 
Round  her  black  brow  when  roses  are 

entwtn'd, 
And  demons  revel  o'er  the  ruin'd  mindJ> 

*  In  vain  for  causes  would  stem  pru- 
dence seek. 
But  of  ^he  dread  ^k$  all  agti  vpakx 

Whiw 
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While  An  full  niany  a  minstrers  doom 

•cvere, 
kelenting   pardon    streams  ch*  eternal 

tear.-^ 
l*hou^  *mid  the  guilty  but  illustrious 

band 
lily  humble  name  linknown  must  never 

stand; 
Though  little  praise,  alas  1  to  nie  is  duej 
Would  I  desenr'd  so  little  censure  too  ( 
Deeply  impressed  th'  unpleasing  theme 

I  feel. 
Which  .conscious  blushes,  spite  of  pride, 

reveal: 
Yet,  »ooth*d  once  more  by  thy  absolving 

smile, 
£nrag*d  compunction's  scorpion-sting  be- 
guile; 
And  find  my  soul  ffom  sensual  bondage 

free, 
t\ttor*d  by  Virtue,  Atticus,  and  thee.* 


«( 


Dennody  was  not  here  totally 
forsaken ;  Mr.  Hatchard  the  book- 
seller received  instructions  from 
Mr.  Addington  to  print  and  pub- 
IrAk  a  volume  of  his  poems'  which 
was  at  this  time  preparing  for  the 
press.  This  liberality  was  truly 
honourable  to  the  feelings  of  his 
]5atron,  to  whom  his  follies  and  im- 
prudence had  justly  made  him  in 
some  measure  obnoxious ;  but  his 
poverty  and  his  fatal  illness  now 
rendered  his  days  and  nights  heavy 
and  burdensome,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  his  distresses  would  be  allevi* 
ated  by  the  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  the  work. 

**  Mr.  Addington's  humane  dis- 
positions^ however,  were  in  some 
degree  frustrated.  The  bookseller 
retained  half  the  profits ;  and  the 
sum  which  Dermody  received  on 
account  o£  the  publication  thus 
highly  patronized  and  thus  sbaredj 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  alleviate 
in  the  smallest  degree  his  accumu- 
latmg  distresses.  Mr.  Hatchard 
indeed  asserts,  /  that  the  account 
has  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  gentleman  who  employed 
him.'  rhis  being  allowed,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  author  of 


these  Memoirs  should  inquire  whe- 
ther it  was  the  original  intention  of 
Mr»  Addington  that  Dermody 
.should  be  deprived  of  any  of  the 
benefits  of  the  publication.  If 
such  was  the  case,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  been  contrary  to 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
wretched  author ;  who  had  on  eve- 
r^  former  occasion  received  an  un- 
divided portion  of  his  generous 
patron's  fevour  and  protection^ 
and  this  supposition  agrees  with 
the  positive  assertion  of  Dermody 
on  his  deaih'hcd. 

"The  principal  poems  in  this  col- 
lection are  the  Extravaganza^  die 
Pleasures  of  Poesy,  the  Entliusi- 
ast,  and  Aribert  and  Angela ;  the 
latter  of  which,  a  legendary  tale, 
is  dedicated  to  his  generous  bene- 
factor sir  James  Bland  Surges,  in 
the  following  sonnet : 

'  Again  m^  spirit  wakes  Irom  deep  re- 
pose. 
Though  deep  not  joyless;  and  each 
fairer  di^^m 
That  Fancy  on  the  pregnant  trance  be- 
stows. 
Bids  o'er  the  page  ia  lasting  beauty 
stream. 
But,  ah !  no  dazding  glories  shalt  thov 
find. 
Such  as  illume  thy  own  consummate 
lay  I 
No  miracles  of  the  effulgent  miud. 
To  guide    thee   through    Invention's 
Milky-way, 

'▲shepherd's  simplesongof  ardentyouth, 
A  rude  narration,  ana  of  Love  sincere ; 

Which  Nature's  mighty  self,  and  virgin 
Truth, 
Instiird  erewhile  into  his  raptur'd  ear : 

Nor  oaly  sliall  it  charm  the  village  train. 

If  THOU  wilt  deign  to  list  so  low  a  strain/ 

^  "  Dermody  speaks  of  this  collec- 
tion in  the  following  terms : 

*  Tliough  it  may  not  be  properly 
my  province  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  my  own  performances,  yet  I 
shall  venture  to  intrude  a  few  cur- 
sory remarks  on  the  additional 
verses  which  enlarge  this  collection ; 

-^  '^  not. 
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not,  however,  presuming  to  ante* 
date  the  free  right  of  opinion  and 
jiidi^ment  vested  in  the  public, 
whom  I  esteem  as  my  best  patron 
in  the  hour  of  danger. 

*  The  ExtKavagan%aj   which   is 
perhaps  the  most  original  and  fan- 
ciful poem   I   ever  had   sufficient 
powers  to  compose,  together  with 
the    two    Imitations  of   Spenser, 
have  been  honoured,  while  in  ma- 
nui^cript,  with  the  very   flattering 
ppprobaticn   of  some  of  the   first 
literary  characters  of  the  day.     I 
do  not  think  myself  entitled  to  par- 
ticularize the  respective  names  of 
those   celebrated  personages:    nei- 
ther might  it  iiiTord  any  very  fa- 
vourable idea  of  my  personal  mo- 
desty;   whatever  scope  *it  might 
yield  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude, 
and  the  public  avowal  of  my  feel- 
ings.     My  professed   aversion   to 
the  arbitrary  a.id  ill-founded  ir no- 
vations of  some  modern  reformers 
has  ind'iced  me  to  aim  :u  the  manly 
style  of  our  poetical  fathers ;  and 
to  attempt  the   revlvnl  of  spirited 
»entime;U,  relieved   by  the   chiste 
and  graceful  si'Tjplicity  of  forcible 
diction.     How  far  I  have  succeed- 
ed, and  what  degree  k}^  lenity  may 
be  due  to  tht-  iirdor'r  of  emulation, 
must   rest  enliielv  on  the  candid 
deci ..  ^n  of  the  re  idcr.     I  shall  at 
any  rale  have  the  conscious   satis- 
faction, in  case  of  a  f  lilarc  in  ex* 
ecut'on,  cf*  considering    that   my 
cflForts  wcio  lauii.ible  and  unassum- 
ing, uatinctiired  wiih  the  slightest 
hue  of  critic.  1  an  ogance ;  and  con- 
tent myself  with  the  beauilful  and 
appropriate  reflection  of  Silius  lui- 
licus: 

*  Eiplorant  advtfrsa  viros ;  pcrque  asp  era 

duro 
Niiirur  ad  laudem  virtue  interrita  cHvo.' 

«*  Thes»  pieces,  however,  possess 
a  degree  oiF  merit  wliich  the  poet 
did  not  attach  to  them.     The  Ex* 


tf:ivagan%a  is  full  of  that  ddightni 
fancy  which  is  the  result  of  super- 
lative genius  alone,  and  which  ex- 
tends its  creative  power^to  visbn- 
ary  workis. 

«*  There  are  also  many  beautiful 
passages^  to  be  found  in  the  Plea- 
sures of  Poesy  :  the  whole  is 
strongly  conceived  ;  and  the  senti- 
ments by  which  he  has  delineated 
the  powers  of  his  poetical  ancestorSf 
are  happily  combined  and  fanci- 
f'dly  expressed.  The  moral  re- 
flections are  likewise  calculated  to 
improve  the  mind,  and  paint  with 
beauteous  imagery  the  comforts 
arising  from  patient  resignation  un- 
der afi!iction.  After  enumerating 
the  pleasures  which  wealth  pro- 
duces, he  applies  this  healing  badiB 
to  Genius  pining  in  obscurity : 

*  Then  wail  not,  Oemiis,  thy  unworthy  lot, 
Where'er  thou  sadly  tbrink'si  from  tight 

profane ; 
Thy  patient  labours  shall  not  be  forgot, 
Norio-Jt  ilie  iafluenceof  thy  lofty  strain. 
Fro;ii  Glory's  ooddiiig  crest,  of  crinuoQ 

stain. 
The  laurel  shall  forsaVe  its  seat  sublime; 
I'he  prostrate  column  load  the  groanliig 

plain; 
While  rising  o'er  the  wreck,  thy  sacrwr 

rhime 
Shall  fire  to  noMe  feats  the  sobs  of  future 

time.  ■ 
^  Vagrant,  and  scofTd,  and  houselefl, 

as  thou  art. 
The  powerful  spell  of  tliy  ecalted  theme 
Siiall  wake  to  bolder  deed  the  wirrior's 

heart. 
Shall  breathe  o'er  sleeping  Ijo^t  a  brighter. 

drcim; 
From  ev'ry   line  sliall  fresh  instruction 

stream. 
The  cotta^e-hcarth  thy  pentiTe  plaint 

shall  hear^ 
In  regal  haU   thy  glittVing  harp  shall 

gifam ; 
The  dark  coW  breast  of  lonely  sorrow 

cheer; 
And  start  fnM»  Frexizy's  lid  CoDvfctioD*s 

frozen  tear.* 

"  The  poem  of  the  Entliusiast  is 

such  as  only  an  enthusiast  io  the 

art  could  produce.  ¥^ien  the  un- 

^  bridled 
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kridled  fancy  is  set  at  liberty,  and     '  '^'"^^"'^^^  moonlight,  let  my  ilow  step 

Toams  through  boundless  tracts  of    u^blam^Ind  guiltless,  on  your  sccr«t 
visionary  delight.      1  he  first  stanza  ^^^^^ . 

'will  justify  this  assertion  :  Removing  soft  the  visional)'  veil 

That  wraps  from  vulgar  ken  the  elfin- 

-«  With  hurrying  finger  smite  the  fervid  court, 

wire.  Where  no  unhallow'd  visitants  resort. 

Th*  intolerable  rapture  tears  my  soul:  j^^  wherethe  U>ra9  of  fae.  y-lond  appear ! 

I  burn  with  inspiration's  fiercest  lire ;  Chiefuins,  and  frowning  peers  of  princely 

In  lawless  liberty  my  senses  roll  ^             port, 

Beyond  demurer  Reason's  coy  control,  g^g^  couuseUors  with  piercing:  eye  severe. 

Beyond  the  sapient  bounds  by  Prudence  ^^jj  j^^  distinguish'd  knights  fast  troop- 
laid  ;  log  in  the  rear. 

And  while  unwontec'  fant»sie»  inspire.  ,          monarch',  .elf  majeuic  terror. 

Amid  th  intermiuable  waste  of  bhatle,  * '"  "•"""                     j 

In  mad  ddirium  let,  n.y  daring  touri.  Y.pp./^?";  torse-fly's  tongue,  a  rush 

"*       '  his  opcar ; 

<*  Danger  is   finely  pourtrayjed  m    a  gnat's  slijjht  pinion  shades  his  martial 

these  lines :  ^*^*  * 

.      ,     ,      i,  .,  r  A  fish'sscale  his  armed  shoulders  we^, 

«  High  o'er  the  headlong  torrents  foamy     jj^,^  ^.-^j^  ^  ^^^^  of  shining  ^ssamer; 

'^^^*'  1-11  u  1     Unknowninlistedfray  the  prize  to  yield, 

Whose  waters  howl  along  the  nigged     Hia  rapier  is  a  hornet's  sting  severe ; 

'?**P> .      .  ,  ,  J.  .  Supenor  to  the  rest,  his  shelly  shield 

On  tlie  loose-julting  rock,  or  mould  ring     Uu\jauntedly  he  shakes,  and  overlooks 

wall,                       ,       u-      J  the  field.' 

See  where  gaunt  Dangw  lays  him  down  ,      ^,         ,         ,         ...       ,, 

to-sleep !  '*  The  Other  pieces  m  this  collec- 

-  The  piping  winds  bis  mournful  vigil  keep  ;  tton  possess  suflTicient  merit  to  de- 
Thc  hghtnings  blue    his  stony  pillow  ijght  the  reader  of  taste ;  and  it  will 

warm;        ...  ,  be  found  also,  as  the  poet  has  him- 

Anon,  incumbent  o'er  the  dreary  deep,  uc  luuim  cua  ,  V    a  «►  *  .u^«. 

The  fiend  enormous  strides  th/ labVing  .  self  modestly  expressed,  that  *  they 

storm,  are  neither  licentious  nor  immoral ; 

And 'mid  the  thund'rous  strife  expands  and   though  sparingly  illuminated 

his  giant  form.'  ^ij  the  vivid   coruscations  of  wit, 

f*  Madness  and  Love  are  next  de-  not  frequently  destitute  of   ethic 

.  scribed,  and  Jealousy  follows :  observation  and  salutary  precept.* 

-  *  Ah !  who  is  she,  of  dark  unsettled  brow,         **  But,  alas !   the  period  was  now 
That  bleeding  drags  an  angel-shape  be-  fast  advancing  when   tlie  praise  or 

hind,  censure  of  the  world  could  avail 

Aiid  quaffs  the  living  gore?-l  know  her    j^.^  nothing ;  his  poverty  and   his 

Tis  Jealousy;  that  monster  of  the  mind,    disorder  (a  mpid  decline)   had  so 
In  whom  are  thousand  contraries  com-  •  destroyed  and  reduced  both  his  spi- 
bin'd.  fits   and  his  frame,  tbat  medical 

Now  moping,  melancholy,  o'er  the  wild  ;     ^j^  could  only  be  applied  \o  relieve, 
Now  fretful,  rash,  unreas'ning.  uncon.     „„^  ^^  restore  him.     He  Was  blind. 

In  Constancv's  best  blood  her  hands  de-  however,  to  the  aiteraticn  which  his 
fil'd;'  malady  had  made  m  his    appear- 
ed strangling  in  its  birth  her  own  de-  .^^^.^  .  ^nd  fancied  that  ihe  strengtli 
voted  child,'  ^f  j^j^  constitution,  and  proper  nou- 
«  He  now  floats  down  the  spiooth  rishment,  would  remove  his  illness, 
-declivity  of  nether  ether,  to  a  shel-  and  renovate  his .  spmts.     Unform- 
tercd  vale,  where  he  mingles  with  nately,    his  situation   was  iu  this 
-thefantasticbeviesof«faeryland."  time    unknown    to     those  liberal 
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friends  who  had  so  often  assisted 
him :  he  had  withdrawn  from  their 
notice ;  and,  conscious  of  his  im» 
prudence,  would  not  apply,  lest 
his  story  sliould  be  disbelieved,  and 
his  solicitations  slighted.  The  aid 
afforded  by  the  very  few  who  were 
acquainted-  with  liis  present  melan-< 
choly  condition,  was  not  sufficient 
to  procure  the  comforts  his  daily 
increasing  malady  required. 

"  To  5le  viate  tlie  evils  by  which 
he  was  so  heavily  oppressed,  he  re* 
quested  the  author  to  write  in  his 
name  to  the  earl  of  Moira,  sir  James 
Bland  Burges«  and  his  early  patron 
Mr.  Smith  of  Dublin.  This  was 
done  ;  and  in  his  wretched  apart? 
menthe  himself  dictated  the  letters 
to  which  each  of  the  following  an* 
fiwers  contains  i^  writer's  noblest 
panegyric. 

*  To  Mr.  Raymond. 

♦  Tunbridge  Wells,  1 3th  June,  1 802. 
*Sir, 

*  On  my  return  from  Maidstone 
I  was.favoured  with  your  letter  of 
last  Saturday.  The  interest  which 
you  take  on  behalf  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Mr*  Permody  does  infinite 
credit  to  your  heart.  I  certainly 
estimate  very  highlv  his  talents; 
&nd,  so  far  as  witn  propriety  I 
could,  I  assisted  him  in  his  di« 
stresses.  I  am  willing  to  draw  a  veil 
over  the  causes  which  induced  me 
to  break  off  my  acquaintance  with 
him;  and  if  the  annexed  draft 
(for  ten  pounds)  can,  in  your 
hands,  contribute  to  soothe  his  pre- 
sent distresses,  I  shall  feel  some 
alleviation  of  the  reflection  that 
their  issue  is  likely  to  be  so  fatal  to 
91  man  of  transcend  ant  genius. 

*  I  have  tiie  honour  to  be,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

*  J.  B.  Surges.* 


<  To  Mr.  Raymond, 

'  Edinburgh,  June  6tfa»  1801 
•Sir, 

*  I  enclose  to  you  a  bank*note  of 
ten  pounds  for  poor  Dennody; 
and  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

<  MOIEA.* 

•  To  Mr.  Raymond, 

*  Merrion-isqnare,  June  29th« 

'  Sir, 

*  I  am  grieved  at  having  been 
prevented  trom  sooner  acknowledge 
mg  your  letter  with  respect  to  Mr, 
Dermody ;  and  thank  you  for  tbt 
communication,  however  disacree- 
able  its  nature  is,  which  jou  oare 
done  me  the  honour  cS  mabing. 
Assure  Mr.  Dermody  of  the  sm« 
cere  inteiest  which  I  tak*  in  what 
concerns  him ;  of  my  sorrow  at 
hearing  that  his  liealth  is  so  infirm ; 
and  the  warm  and  cordial  wishes 
which  I  feel  for  his  speedy  and  cdRh 
plete  recovery,  and  success  in  life, 
Will  you  please  to  advance  to  him, 
for  the  present  supply  of  his  necesv 
sities,  ten  guineas  on  my  account  i 
which  I  shall  immediately  transmit, 
on  being  advised  by  you  that  70a 
have  done  so.'  Allow  ine  also  lo 
request  that  you  will  write  me  with* 
out  delay  an  account  of  Mr.  Der- 
mody's  state  of  healdi,  and  geae^ 
nd  situation;  and  suggest  sach 
plans  as  may  occur  to  you  as  the 
most  eligible  and  practicable  for 
his  more  permanent  relief  and  ad^ 
vancement,  to  which  I  shall  bt 
very  glad  to  contribute.  I^  him 
not  despond.  He  has  in  England 
the  patronage  of  my  lord  Moira. 
Here  (on  an  inferior  scale)  I  think, 
what  between  his  own  merit  and 
my  influence,  a.  good  deal  can  be 
done  for  him  ;  enough,  if  behave 
health  and  prudence,  to  place  bim 
beyond  the  want  of  ^ny  assi^tanoei 

and 
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and  in  some  degree  in  the  situation 
vrhich  his  genius  entitles  him  to 
hold.  My  father,  who  has  seen 
jour  letter,  and  recollects  Mr.  Der- 
xnody  with  just  esteem  for  his  ta- 
lents, will  cordially  join  in  endea- 
youring  to  coutribute  to  his  com- 
fortable establishment.  I  have 
ceased  to  be  solicitor-general,  and 
am  now  a  bnron  of  the  exchequer* 
My  address  is,  Merrion-square. 

*'  I  hope  soon  to  hear  irom  you ; 
and  have  the  honour  to  be,  ur,  your 
very  humble  servant, 

<  William  Smith* 

<  P.  S.  I  shall  go  the  circuit  on 
Monday.  If  you  write  to  my  fa- 
ther, he  will  communicate  to  me 
the  contents  of  your  letter.  I  men- 
tion his  address :  *  Right  honour- 
able the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Har- 
court-street,  Dublin.* 

•*  The  above  letters  revived  the 
broken  spirits  of  Dermody,  and 
for  some  time  he  appeared  to  have 
eonquered  his  disorder.  The  ge- 
nerosity of  these  friends  enabled 
him  to  procure  necessaries,  and  dis- 
charge many  of  the  debts  which 
had  caused  him  so  much  uneasi- 
ness: though  he  was  not  altogether 
released  from  the  importunities  of 
his  low  associates;  to  whom,  be- 
sides sharing  with  them  the  bounty 
of  his  benefactors,  he  had  made 
over  his  half-pay  for  tlie  term  of 
three  years.  The  letter  from  sir 
James  Bland  BurQ;es  gave  him 
much  pleasure :  as  ne  had  himself 
previously  written  the  following  to 
that  gentleman ;  and  by  not  receiv- 
ing any  favourable  reply  to  his  so- 
licitations, conceived  he  had  given 
cause  of  lasting  resentment. 

*  To  sir  James  Bland  Surges,  bart. 

•  Sir, 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  my 
past  errors  and  your  just  indigna- 
tion»  surely  this  will  be  softened  by 


the  appeal  of  extreme  sickness  and 
extreme  sorrow.  For  two  months 
I  have  suffered  the  most  racking 
torment  from  an  asthmatic  com* 
plaint,  without  medical  (nay,  with* 
out  common)  assistance.  In  a 
word,  I  am  plunged  in  the  deepest 
distress.  O  sir,  my  once  great 
and  good  friend,  do  not  suffer  me 
to  languish  unnoticed,  but  exert 
yoursefi*  in  my  behalf!  a  very  trifle^ 
would  procure  me  much  comfort, 
a  trifle  which  by  generosity  could 
not  be  missed.    I  enclose  a  pafa- 

f-aph  from  the  Mirror ;  of  which 
am  proud,  as  it  tells  me  the  world 
still  thinks  me  possessed  and  wor« 
thy  of  your  protection. 

*  I  am,  sir,  your  obliged  and 
grateful  servant, 

*  Thomas  Dermody* 
*  10,  Portpool-lane,  Gray's-inn- 
lane,  6th  June,  1802/ 

**  His  satisfaction  was  no  less  on 
perusing  the  letter  of  his  affection- 
ate and  early  friend  the  honourable 
baron  Smith.  During  some  weeks 
he  appeared  in  a  state  of  conva- 
lescence :  but  beine  attacked  by 
.violent  nightly  coughings,  and  con- 
stantly importuned  by  his  needy 
landlord,  his.  spirits  failed ;  he 
aeain  sunk  into  his  former  melan- 
choly; and  to  avoid  demands 
which  he  could  not  satisfy,  early  in 
the  month  of  July  he  fled  from  his 
wretched  lodging ;  and  without 
giving  notice  of  the  circumstance 
to  any  of  those  constant  friends 
who  under  every  difficiiilty  had 
kindly  assisted  him,  took  shelter  in 
a  miserable  cottaee  near  the  village 
of  Sydenham  in  Kent;  from 
which,  when  driven  to  the  last 
dreadful  extremity,  he  sent  the  au- 
thor the  following  letter. 

« To  Mr.  Raymond,  239,  Piccadilly. 

^  My  dear  friend, 

*  You  no  doubt  have  been  great- 
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ly  surprised  at  my  departure.  I  and  dejection.  He  had 
had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  power  enough  left  to  express  the 
to  relate  my  miseries.-  My  poverty,  grateful  sentiments  which  their  Vi^ 
and  the  importunities  of  my  un-  sit  inspired :  the  words  faltered  on 
feeling  landlord,  compelled  me  to  his  parched  lips ;  his  eyes  became 
leave  those  abominable  lodgings  in  filled  with  tears ;  and  being  unable 
Portpool-lane ;  and  I  cannot  say  to  give  expression  to  the  strong  fed- 
1  have  chai\ged  for  the  better,  ings  which  laboured  in  his  breasti 
Pray,  my  dear  friend,  write  to  lord  he  sunk  again  into  the  melancholy 
Moira  again :  say  T  cannot  live  position  in  which  they  had  disco- 
long,  and  it  will  be  the  last  favour  vered  him,  and  continued  silent  for 
comer  red  on  an  unfortunate  youih.  a  considerable  time.  These  emo^ 
I  expect  nothing  but  friendship  tions  having  subsided,  he  endea- 
from  you  at  this  fatal  period,  and  voured  to  relate  the  particulars  of 
therefore  will  not  scruple  to  ask  an  his  unhappy  situation';  but  was 
extraordinary  jfavour  on  my  death-  often  obli^eed  to  ^use,  in  order  to 
bed,  I  am  in  want  of  every  thing ;  gather  su6ficient  strength  to  en- 
and  in  saying  this,  I  need  not  tell  counter  the  violent  and  oppressive 
you  that  the  smallest  assistance  cough  which  momentarily  returned, 
will  give  me  comfort — I  cannot  The.  deserted  appearance  of  the 
live,  and  my  last  hours  are  full  of  house,  better  calculated  indeed  fop 
misery.  '  The  favour  I  have  to  beg  the  retreat  of  a  horde  of  robben 
is,  that  you  will  call  again  upon  than  the  abode  of  a  dying  person; 
Mr.  Addington,  and  explain  that  and  the  wretched  poverty  displayed 
you  have  seen  me :  say  his  last  in  the  few  articles  ot  fumitnre 
bounty  is  expended  :  he  is  gene-  which  it  contained— r{ a  few  shape- 
rous ;  and  though  I  do  not  deserve  less  stools ;  some  faggots  of  wood 
his  kindness,  I  think  you  will  not  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  a  crazy 
fail  to  move  him,  bedstead  without  curtains,  placed 

^  You  will  write  me  immediate-  opposite  a   door  which  admitted 

ly,  as  you  perceive  I  employ  an-  through  its  crevices  both  the  wind 

other  to  write.     Forget  me  not,  and  rain) — ^added  to    the  gloom 

my  dear  friend ;    I  have  troubled  which  was  observable  on  entering 

you  long,  but  cajinot  much  longer,  it,  and  the  reflection  that  a  human 

God  bless  you !  *  being  was  there  struggling  with  a 

*  Thomas  Dermody.  fataidisorder  without  either medii 

«  Q^  July.  ^^  assistance,  the  comforts  which 

_ .  » ,    T         •  sickness  requires,  or  the  necessaries 

-Direct  tome  at  Mr.  Lance  s,  ,.en„isite  for  the  mere  support  of 

baker,  Sydenham,  Kent.  ^^^^^^  occasioned  the  most  pain- 

"  This  letter,   the  last  he  ever  ful   emotions  in  his  two  friends, 

wrote,  unfortunately  did  not  reach  When  he   had  recovered  a  b'ttle 

town  for  several   days.      On  the  from  the  agitation  which  th«r  ap- 

15th   of  July  the   author,  accom-  pearance  had  occa^oned,  he  raised 

panied  by   Mr.   Allingh^m,  went  himself  from  the  drooping  postore 

to  visit  him.     They  found  him  in  a  in  which  for  some  time  he  had 

wretched  hovel,  leaning  over  a  few  placed  himself  over  the  fire ;  and 

embers  which  hardly  gave  warmth  fixing  on  the  aiuhor  his  sunk  eyes, 

to  his  shivering  and  emaciated  bo-  said,   *  Thank  God  for  tliis friendly 

dy,  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  misery  visit  I  I  thought  J  had  given  ths 

3  whole 
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^h«le  world,  and  you  in  particu-  leave;  not  without  a  hope  that  their 

lary  cause  to  forget  me.     I  have  solicitude  for  his  happiness,  and  th« 

deserved  the  severest  censure  $  but  anxictv  which  they  had  expressed 

do  not  now  remember  1  have  done  for  his  recovery,  would  have  soothe* 

80,*    The  caution  was    needless;  ed  his  apprehensions,  and  secured 

his  past  errors  were  buried  in  the  him  comfrjrt   duiing   tlie  tedious 

recollection  of  his  present  suffer-  night,    liidr  hopes  however  were 

ings,   and  he  had  little  to   dread  vai::,  and  their  labours  ineffectual, 

from  the  chidings  of  those  who  had  Dermody  expired  ihe  same  even* 

now  to  perform  only  the  few  last  ing,  at  the  age  of  27  years  and  six 

offices  of  friendship.     When  his  months. 

disorder  allowed  him  to  enter  for  a        *'  The  necessary  orders  having 
moment  into  conversation,   he  a^  been  given  for  his  funeral  (the  ex-» 
siuned  a  spirit  which,  though  faint,  penses  of  which  were  defrayed  by 
was  yet  mingled  with  the  eccentri-  those  distinguished  persons  who  had 
fcity  that  had  on  almost  every  occa-  so  frequenily  administered  to  his 
sion    marked   his  character,    and  wants  while  iivirr:;),  on  the  day  ap- 
which  was  equally  observable  on  pointed,  his  body,  attended  by  Mr. 
trivial  and  on  important  matters.  Allingham  and  the  author,  with  a 
While  the  author  was  stating  to  few  friends  of  the  latter,  was  con-^ 
him  some  particulars  which^he  ima-  veyed  to  the  church  of  Lewisham : 
^ned  might  be  conducive  to  his  where,  previously  to  its  being  con- 
comfort  and  recovery,   Dermody  signed  to  its  native  earth,  the  fune- 
broke  suddenly  from  the  corversa-  ral  service,  that  last  solemn  awe-in* 
tion,  and  observing  that  Mr.  Al-  spiring  ceremony,  was  read  with 
iingham  had  taken  up  a  volume  of  much  dignity  and  fervor  by  the  ho* 
^udibras  which  lay  on  the  table,  nourable  and  reverend  Mr.  Legee 
said  with  a  ghastly  smile,  *  You  see  (the  present   dean  of  Windsor).; 
I  am  merry  to  the  hist.'     A  vi-  who  afterwards"  attended  the  body 
olent  fit  of  coughing  succeeded  this  to  a  grave  formed  on  a  spot  the 
effort ;  when,  with  a  presentiment  most  solitary  and  romantic   that 
of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  fancy  could  describe.      Over  his 
said:    *  That  hollow  cough  rings  tomb,  at  the  expense  of  his  gene- 
out  my  knell.'  rous  friends,  the  author  has  been 
«*Thecomforts  which  his  situation  enabled  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
irequired  and  admitted  having  been  memory,  with  the   following  in- 
prdercd  to  be  procured  for  him,  his  scription,   extracted  from  a  poem 
two  friends  went  in  search  of  a  more  written  by  the  poet,  entitled  *  The 
comfortable  and  commodious  lodg-  Fate  of  Genius.' 
ing ;  which  they  speedily  procured  .  No  titled  birth  had  he  to  boast : 
on  the  most  delightful  part  of  Sy-  Son  of  the  de«ert ;  Fortune's  child ; 
denham-COmmon,  where  he  was  to  Yet,  not  by  frowing  Fortune  crow'd> 
have  a  careful  nur.«e,  and  to  be  re-  'r*»«  M«*«  ^n  his  cradle  smUU 
moved  the  following  day.     Some  *  He  joy  d  to  con  the  f-ibling  pa^e 
monty  was  now  given  to  the  land^  Of  P«)we.8'd  chiefs,  and  deeds  sul^mt;   - 
i^-j  A*-  "U*-  ~  ^          J  1.      •  And  een  essay  d  in  infant  age, 
lord  for  his  use:  and  having  assur-  Fondtask!  to  weave  the  wiwrdrhime, 
rd  him  that  they  would  return  the  .  .  j  u      i  r  n »    •  »j  u-       i 

.  .        '    J  r*       ^  •  And  though  fell  PasMon  sway  d  his  soul, 

next  morning  and  convey  him  to  jj^  Prudence  seldom  ever  won, 

fhe  apartments  they  had  provided  Beyond  the  boimds  of  her  control, 

fpr  iijxif    bis  visitors    took  their  He  was  dear  Fancy's  favour *d  son. 
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'  Vow  a  cold  tenant  docs  he  lie 

Of  thi»  dark  cell,  all  husii*d  his  song- : 

While  Friendship  bends  with  ttreaming 

eye, 
A*  bj  his  grave  she  wends  along ; 

*  On  hrs  cold  clay  lets  fall  a  holy  taar. 
And  cries,  **  Though  mute«  there  is  a  poet 
here,"* 

•*  The  character  of  this  extraordi- 
nary youth  has  been  &o  clearly  de- 
Teloped  in  his  actions  and  his  writ- 
ings, that  scarcely  any  thing  is  left 
new  to  be  related  of  his  acquire- 
ments and  general  habits,  that  has 
not  in  some  degree  been  already 
said  in  his  history.  Yet  as  there 
are  shades  of  character,  and  degrees 
of  passion,  which  do  not  promi- 
nently shew  themselves  in  particu- 
lar instances  of  conduct,  the  author 
b  induced  to  add  the  following 
particulars,  gathered  from  a  long 
intimacy,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  disposition,  and  a  close  ob- 
servance of  the  distinguishable 
propensities  which  degraded  his 
genius,  and  retarded  his  progress 
to  happiness  and  independance. 

"He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  well 
formed,  and  of  a  spare  habit  of  bo- 
dy; he  had  a  comprehensive  fore- 
bead,  full  dark  eyes,  strongly  mark- 
ed eye-brows,  and  a  countenance 
expressive  of  genius,  but  tinged 
with  reflection  an4niel'ancholy.  He 
was  ungraceful  in  his  deportment, 
slovenly  in  his  person,  difHdent  in 
his  address,  and  reserved  in  his  con- 
versation; he  had  a  simplicity  and 
a  modesty  in  his  manner  that  creat- 
ed esteem  and  even  respect :  wjien 
irritfited,  he  was  rather  sullen  than 
passionate:  yet  quick  and  inconsi- 
derate in  his  resentment,  sacrificing 
his  interest  to  the  impulse  of  ima- 
gined wrongs,  and  the  attachment 
of  his  best  mends  on  the  slightest 
grounds  of  ideal  offence.  His  po- 
etical powers  may  be  said  to  have 
been  intuitivt,  for  some  of  his  best 


gieces  were  composed,  before  h« 
ad  reached  twelve  years  of  age ;  at 
which  period  he  united  in  the  full 
vigour  of  manhood,  the  strongest 
judgment  and  most  unbounded 
fancy.  His  language,  when  he 
could  be  drawn  into  argument 
(which  WAS  always  a  hard  task), 
was  nervous,  polislied,  and  fluent. 
His  classical  knowledge  (which  was 
indeed  wonderful,  aud  is  on  every 
proper  occasion  displayed  in  his 
writings),  audcd  to  a  uieniory  un- 
commonly powerful  and  compre- 
hensive, furnished  him  with  allu- 
sions that  were  appropilaie,  com- 
binations thai  weie  pleasing,  and 
sentiments  that  were  digniFed. 

<^He  had  an  inquisitive  mind,  but 
could  never  resist  the  temptations 
which  offered  to  seduce  him  from 
his  studies.     He  was  easily  pcr<r 
suaded  to  forsake  propriety ;  and 
paid  as  little  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  assoicates,  as  he  did  to  the 
rules  of  prudence,  tlie  dictates  of 
reason,  or  the  opinion  of  the  world; 
which  last  he  at  all  times  set  at  de- 
fiance.   No  one  ever  wrote  with 
greater  facility ;  his  mind  was  stored 
with  such  a  fund  of  observatiooi 
such  an  Accumulation  of  knowledge 
gathered  from  science  and  from  na- 
tare,  that  his  thoughts,  when  want* 
ed,  ru'Led  upon  htm  like  a  torrent, 
and  he  could  compose  with  the  nL<» 
pidlty  with  which  another  could 
transcribe.    On  every  occasion  he 
discovers  a  clear  judgmi  nt,  a  fancy 
filled  with  the  richest  ideas,  and  an 
intellect  capable  of  delineating  the 
grandest  objects.     He  knew  sul  the 
various  shades  of  character ;  and  a 
close  observaticn  of  the  world  en- 
abled him  to  describe  the  changes 
of  human  manners,  and  the  iavo? 
lution  of  passions,  with  an  eper^y 
that  was  pleasing,  elegant,  and  ic* 
struct! ve.     His  similitudes  and  his 

inferences  are  never  spoiled  by  the 

glait 
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glare  of  false  dioQghts ;  and  though  of  this  work)    will  surely  justify 

carelessness  may  sometimes  be  cus«  these  opmionsf  and  will  at  the  same 

covered,  yet  by  a  peculiar  propriety  time  create  astonishment  when  it  is 

•ofexpressiouy  and  a  nice  adaptation  added,  that  the  poetry  which  he 

of  epithets,  this  fault  is  not  always  had  already  composed  at  that  pe- 

discemible.  riod,  would  fill  ten  volumes  of  a 

*<Thereis  scarcely  a  style  of  com-  moderate  size.     His  translation  of 

position  in  which  he  did  not  in  some  the  Epitaphium  Damonis  of  Mil* 

degree  excel.    The  descriptive,  the  ton,  bis  Monody  on  the  death  of 

ludicrous,  the  didactic, the  sublime;  Chatterton,  the  Ode  to  Fancy,  the 

each,  when  occasion  required,  he  Hymn  to  the  memory  of  Thomson* 

treated  i^ith  skill,  with  acute  re-  the  Dirge  on  Fidele  in-  Cymbeline« 

mark,  imposing  humour,  profound  the  Elegy  on  himself  (the  last  of 

reflection,  and  lofty  magnificence,  which  poems  the  reader  has  seen  in 

He  delighted  to  wander  through  the  preceding  sheetSj  and  the  others 

the  romantic  pages  of  antiquity:  will  form  part  of  a  future  publica* 

and  had  the  happy  talent  of  imita-  tion^,  with  many  pieces  of  eaual 

tine  the  natural  dignity  and  manly  merit,  were  produced  before  he  had 

style  of  his  poetical  ancestors,  witn  reached  his  twelfth  year,  and  are 

an  efiect  which  always  gave  to  his  monuments  both  of  his  learning 

productions  the  air  and  grace  of  and  his  genius.    The  early  poems 

originality:  though  his  period,  his  of  Cowley,  of  Milton,  and  of  Pope» 

stanza,  and  his  thoughts,  were  mo«  bear  no  comparison  with  these ;  and 

delled  on  the  poet  whose  path  Jie  will  be  found  to  po$sessle$5thought» 

intended  to  follow.      But  in  the  less  fancy,  and  less  nature*     In  the 

height  both  of  his  imitation  and  of  cast  of  his  mind  he  resembled  the 

his  fancy,  the  wildest  excursions  of  unfortunate  Chatterton,  and  in  his 

his  muse,  lie  never  forgets  to  make  propensities  the  eccentric  Savage: 

Nature  his  guide ;  and  it  may  with  but  in  precocity  of  talent,  and  of 

confidence  be  said  that  no  poet  at  classical  informatien,  excelled  both 

such  an  early  f  if  at  any)  period  of  them  and  every  other  rival;  having 

}ife,   ever  copied  her  with  more  in  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  life 

truth,  or  more  keenly  touched  the  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 

hearts  of  his  readers  when  his  sub*  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  French* 

iect  required  the  slumbering  pas-  and  Italian  languages,  and  a  little 

sions  to  be  brought  into  action.  of  the  Spanish.     Like  Savage,  he 

<*  When  the  variety,  the  number,  would  participate  in  the  pleasures 
the  beauty,  and  morsd  tendency,  of  of  the  lowest  company ;'  but  had 
ills  juvenile  (they  may  almost  be  not  the  same  eagerness  after  mo- 
styled  infantine)  poems  are  consi-  ney,  nor  the  same  effrontery  in  de- 
dered ;  when  their  pretensions  shall  manding  it  of  his  friends :  and  not- 
be  examined,  and  their  merits  ac^  withstanding  Dermody's  insatiate 
knowledged;  the  follies  of  his  youth  desire  for  liquor  kept  him  iri  perpe> 
will  be  forgotten  or  absolved ;  cen-*  tual  poverty,  yet  his  applications 
sure  will  be  corrected  with  pity,  for  relief  (though  full  (rf  lamen- ^ 
while  admiration  is  mingled  with  tations)  were  never  degraded  by  * 
regret.    What  he  had  written  be-  meanness  or  fulsome   adulation ;  ' 
fore  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  four-  nor  did  ingratitude,  in  his  worst  ex- 
teen  (portions  of  vibich  have  been  cesses,    ever    sully   his  character 
)aid  befprf  th^  reader  in  the  course  th^-ough  life.    Savage  however  did 

AOt 
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of  his  countrymen.      His  friend  They  assure  us  that  at  two  yean 
and  encomiast  Perez  de  Montalvan  old  these  qualities  were  perceptible 
relates  that  at  about  the  age  of  thir-  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  eyes  ;  that 
teen  or  fourteen  he  was  impelled  ere  he  attained  the  age  of  five  he 
by  so  restless  a  desire  of  seeing  could    read   Spanish   and    Latin ; 
the   world,    that    he  resolved   to  and  that  before  his  hand  was  strong 
escape  from   school ;  and  having  enough  to  guide  the  peu,   he  re- 
concerted  his  project  with  a  school-  cited  verses  of  his  own  composition, 
fellow,    they  actually  put  it  into  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
execution.      They  had  taken  the  barter  for  prints  and  toys  with  his 
precaution     of     providing     some  playfellows.      Thus   even    in   his 
money  for  their   expedition,  but  childhood  he  not  only  wrote  po- 
they  had  not  been  equally  provi-  etry,  but  turned  his  poetry  to  ac- 
dent   in   calculating   the  duration  count ;  an  art  in  which  he  must  be 
of  tlieir  finances  ;   for,   after  buy-  allowed  afterwards  to  have  excelled 
ing  a  mule  at  Segovia, ,  it  was  not  all  poets  ancient  or  modern.     The 
till   their  arrival  at  Astorga  that  date  however  of  his  early  produc. 
they  perceived  tliat  the  scantiness  tions  must  be  collected  from  his 
of  their  purse  would  not  permit  own  assertions,   from  probable  dr» 
them  to   proceed  any  farther   on  cumstances,  and  the  corresponding 
their  travels.     This  unforeseen  dif-  testimony  of  his  friends  and  con- 
ficulty  disconcerted  our  young  ad-  temporaries  ;  for  they  were  either 
venturers,    and    they  resolved    to-  not   printed  at  the  time,    or  all 
abandon  their  scheme  as  hastily  as  copies  of  the  impression  have  long 
.tliey  had  undertaken  it.  They  had  since  been  lost, 
returned  as  far  as  Segovia,  when         "  He   was  born  at  Madrid  on 
the  necessity  of  procuiins^  money  the  2ath  of  November  1562 :  and 
compelled  '  them    to    ofter    some  as  he  informs  lis  in  tlie  Laurel  de 
.trinkets  to  sale  at  a  silversmith's.  Apolo  that  his  father  was  a  poet. 
The   tradesman    was    a    cautious  we  tnay  conjecture  that  his  exam* 
Spaniard  ;  he  suspected  that  they  pie  had  its  effect  in  deciding  Lope's 
had  stolen  the  trinkets,  and  pru-  early   propensity   to    versificadon. 
•  tdently  conducted  them  before  the  He  implies,  however,  in  the  same 
magistrate  of  the  jlace.     He  was  passage,   that  tlie  discovery  of  his 
fortunately  a  nrdn  of  moderation,  father's  talent  was  accidental  and 
and  confined    the  exercise  of  his  after  his  death.     The  exact  period 
authority  to  apj  ointmg  a  constable  when  that  event  happened  is  un- 
to conduct  them  back  to  Madrid.  certain  ;   but  Lope  was  an  orpliaji 
"  The  admiral  ion  and  surprise  when  he  escaped  from  school,  and 
with  which  tlie  vsisdom  of  this  de-  before  that  time  he  had  by  his  own 
cislon  and  the  small  exf  once  attend-  account  not  only    written   verges, 
ing  its  execution  are  mentioned  by  bnt  composed  dramas  in  four  acts, 
Montalvan,  are  striking  proofs  that  which,  as  he  tells  us,  was  then  the 
vexaticus  and  expensive  practices  custom; 

had  already  infected  the  ^dminir  eI  capitan  Vinies,  inside  iageoio, 

ftratfon  of  police  in  ^pain.  |*uso  en  irw  actos  la  cumedia,  que  antes 

«  Lope,    according    to    his    bio-  Andaba  en  quatro  como  pies  de  mno, 

graphers,   betrayed  marks   of  ge.  Que  eran  entonce*  niffas  las  comedi«^ 

^.    '^         '  ■'     ,  ^ ,,  Y  yo  las  escnbi  de  once  y  doce  ano> 

luus  at  a  very  early  age,    as  wed  Dc  a  quatro  actos,  y  de  a  quatro  pliegw, 

^%  ^  singular  propensity  to  poetry,  for^ue  ca4ji  acto  un  pliego  contcnia. 
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^nd  their  companions  amused  them-  dents.  TJ  complete  his  education^ 
lelves  with  tracing  fanciful  figures  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remain- 
on  the  sands,  he  was  occupied  in.  .ed  for  three  years,  save  lectures 
drawing  churclies  and  monasteries,  on  rhetoric  and  the  belles  lettres^ 
His  father,  admiring  these  marks  and  was  pointed  out  by  the  doctors 
of  his  youthful  propensity,  predict-  of  the  university  as  a  pattern  to  tlio 
cd  his  future  progress  in  learning,  young  men  of  his  age, 
decided  in  his  own  mind  on  giving  "On  returning  to  England, about 
him  the  advantages  of  a  learned  the  year  1 172,  he  entered  into  holy' 
education,  and  in  joke  used  to  call  orders ;  and  having  obtained  prefer-* 
him  his  little  bishop.  At  a  time  ment  both  in  England  and  Wales, 
when  the  country  was  alarmed  by  and  thinking  himself  *non  sili  sed 
an  ho'^tile  invasion,  and  the  youths  patrta  natusf  he  devoted  his  whole 
of  the  castle  rushed  forth  to  armsy  mind  and  abilities  to  tlie  public 
the  boy  Gimldus  burst  into  tears,  good,  and  strenuously  endeavour* 
and  requested  to  be  carried  into  the  ed  to  promote*the  interests  of  hia 
church  ^xs  a  place  of  safety  ;  tlius,  church.  Observing,  however,  that^ 
to  use  his  own  words,  *  widi  a  won-  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  pre- 
derful  foresight  for  his  age,  declar-  latcs  of  the  diocese  of  Saint  David's 
ing  the  peace  and  privileges  of  the  (mo^t  particularly  in  the  districts 
house  of  God.*  All  those  who  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan),  the 
heard  him  were  much  astonished  church  did  not  receive  irs  dues,  and 
that  he  should  expect  to  find  more  that  the  Welsh  paid  no  tythes  either 
security  in  a  retired  church,  than  in  wool  or  cheese ;  he  went  to  Can* 
in  a  castle  strongly  fortified,  and  terbury,  and  having  stated  his  com- 
•well  garrisoned  with  soldiers.  plaints  to  Richard  the  archbishop, 
**  Associating  with  his  brothers  was  appointed  his  legate  in  Wales, 
and  theircompanions,  who  were  edu-  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  these 
catcd  in  the  military  profession,  Gi-  and  other  abuses.  He  executed 
raldus  had  little  opportunity  of  ap-  this  commission  with  great  spirit 
plying  his  m.ind  to  study,  until  his  and  success ;  and  excommunicated, 
uncle,  David  Fitzgerald  bishop  of  witliout  distinction,  those  who  re- 
Saint  David's,* hearing  of  his  cha-  fused  to  pay  their  tythes.  All  but 
ractcr  and  natural  inclin.ition,  drew  the  men  of  Ros,  or  the .  Flemings^ 
him  from  the  paternal  rocf,  and  readily  paid  their  tenths,  and  ia 
undertook  the  care  of  his  future  revenge  for  their  non-compliancCi^ 
education.  He  seems,  however,  at  the  Welsh  plundered  thcrr  fairmsi^ 
first  to  have  made  but  little  pro-  and  took  away  their  sheep.  A- 
gress;  for  two  masters  to  whom  he.  moiigst  these  who  resisted  the  de- 
was  consigned,  ippeatedly  jeered  mands  of  the  clergy,  was  one  Wil- 
him  for  his  slowness  and  ignorance  liam  Karquit,  governor  of  the  pro- 
in  declining  the  Latin  words  tlurus,  vince  of  Pembroke,  who  being  jea- 
ifuricry  duris'wius^  and  fluhus,  Jul-  lous  of  the  nev/ly  acquired  office  of 
/iV,  stuUtu'mus,.  These  itbukes  Girald .is,  took  away  forcibly  from 
made  so  considerable  an  impression  the  priory  al  Pembroke  eight  yoke 
on  tlie  >oung  scholar,  that,  actu-  of  oxen,  and  drove  them  to  his  own 
ated  more  by  a  sense  of  shame  than  castle.  Three  times  he  was'  re- 
by  discipline,  he  applied  with  such  quested  to  restore  tliem,  and  as  oft- 
assiduity  tdhi^i  literary  pursuits  that  en  refused ;  at  last,  being  threaten- 
be  soon  surpassed  all  his  fellow  stu-  ed  with  excommuxucation,  he  re- 
plied 
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plied  *  The  legate  may,  indeed,  be  ed  w}th  great  rigour,  and  was  rd^ 

proud  and  malicipus,  but  I  think  volved    in  frequent  disputes  and 

him  not  bold  enough  to  excommu-  ciUartels,  In  which,  according  to  his 

nicate  the  constable  of  the  king  in  own  account,  he  was  always  in  the 

Ills  own  Castle/    He  was  tlien  in-  right  and  always  victorious.    He 

fi>rmed,  that  on  heating  the  bells  of  had  an  early  opportunity  of  asserts 

the  monastery  sound  three  times,  ing,  in  a  very  singular  manner,  the 

he  might  rest  assured  that  the  sen-  dignity  of  his  own  archdeacoiuy* 

fence  of  excommunication  had  been  as  well  as  that  of  the  metropolitan 

passed.    When  the  messenger  re-  seeof  Saint  David's.    Having  beea 

turned,  the  monks  and  clergy  were  settled  only  a  few  davs  in  his  resi- 

summoned  together ;  the  legate,  in  d^nce  stf,  Land^  near  Brecknock, 

the  most  solemn  manner,    passed  after  a  very  laborious  journey  he 

sentence  of  excommunication,  and  had  taken  to  correct  the  abuses  that 

the  bells  (as  is  usual  on  similar  oc-  prevailed  in  the  provinces  of  Mely- 

casions )    confirmed  it  with  their  enith  and  Elven,  he  was  surprised 

peals.  '  by  the  appearance  of  two  clergy^ 

•*  He  likewise  attempted  to  re-  men,  sent  in  a  great  hurry  by  the 
form  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  dean  and  chapter  of  that  district,  to 
was  peculiarly  severe  as^ainst  all  inform  him  that  Adam  bishop  of 
priests  who  had  wives,  calling  them  Saint  Asaph  was  coming  to  dedi- 
concubines,  and  insisted  upon  their  cate  the  cnurch  of  Ken,  (v^ick 
dismission.  On  entering  the  diocese  was  situated  on  the  confines  of  the 
of  Saint  David's  in  the  character  of  two  bishoprics,  but  of  old  had  ap- 
legate,  he  found  at  Brecknock  an  pertained  td  tha!t  of  Saint  David's,) 
old  archdeacon  cohabiting  publicly  and  that  unless  the  archdeacon  ap- 
with  his  concubine.  Mild  entrea-  pearcd  there  in  person,  nothing 
ties  to  remove  her  from  his  h  Duse  would  prevent  his  taking  possessi<Hi 
being  inefiectual,  he  endeavoured  of  that  church,  or  even  the  entire 
by  his  own  authority,  sanctioned  province ;  and  they  intimated  like- 
by  tlie  primate,  to  gain  the  desired  wise,  that  if  no  obstacles  intervened* 
end  (  but  his  remonstrances  being  he  intended  to  seize  the  whole  tern- 
answered  by  insolent  reflections  on  tory  between  the  rivers  Wye  and 
the  archbishop,  Giraldus  immedi-  Severn,  comprehending  the  districts 
aitelv  suspended  him  from  his  ec-  of  Melyenith  and  Elven.  However 
clesiastical  benefices,  and  delivered  harassed  by  his  late  expeditions, 
up  to  the  archbisliop  (whom  he  and  dissuaded  by  his  former  corn- 
had  so  contumeliously  treated,  and  panions  and  followers,  who,  more 
whose  authority  he  had  spumed)  through  fear  of  danger  than  &tigiie^ 
both  his  archdeaconry  and  preben-  refused  to  accompany  him ;  he,  ne- 
dary.  Having  completed  his  le-  vertheless,  immediately  proceeded 
gation,  he  visited  the  archbishop  on  his  journey  towards  the  church 
in  company  with  the  bishop  of  Saint  of  Ken.  On  the  Saturday  he  dis- 
David's,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  patched  messengers  to  two  princes 
former,  promoted  Giraldus  to  the  of  thut  country,  Eineon  Clyd  and 
vacant  preferment,  assigning  to  the  Cadwalhon,  requesting  them  to 
old  incumbent  a  sufficient  mainte-  send  some  trusty  men  of  their  fkini* 
nanc^  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  lies,  provided  with  horses  and  arnu» 

**  In  discharging  the  duties  of  his  to  assist  him  (if  necessity  required) 

Qfw  dignity  of  sirchdeacon,  he  act*  io  asserting  the  rights  of  the  cfaorch 
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%f  Saint  Davidy  as  the  bishop  of 
\>aint  Asaph  was  reported  to  be  at- 
tended by  a  strong  body  of  men 
from  Powys :  he  sfipt  that  night  at 
Llanbist,  and  on  coming  to  Keri 
early  on  Sunday  momingy  found 
that  two  of  the  clergy,  and  parti- 
sans of  the  bishop,  bad  concealed 
the  keys  of  the  church :  these  being 
at  length  found,  the  archdeacon 
entered  the  church,  and,  having 
ordered  the  bells  to  be  rung,  as  a 
token  of  possesion,  he  celebrated 
mass  with  great  solemnity*  In  the 
mean  time  messengers  arrived  from 
the  bishop,  ordering  preparations 
to  be  made  for  the  dedicsltion  of 
the  church.  Mass  being  concluded, 
the  archdeacon  sent  some  of  his 
clergy,  attended  by  the  dean  of  the 
province,  to  inform  the  bishop, 
<  That  if  he  came  to  Keri  as  a 
neighbour  and  a  friend,  he  would 
iBcdve  him  with  every  mark  of  hos- 
pitality ;  but  if  otherwise,  he  de- 
sired him  not  to  proceed/  The 
bishop  returned  for  answer,  *  That 
he  was  coming  in  his  professional 
capacity  as  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
to  perform  his  duty  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church.'  The  arch- 
deacon and  his  clergy  met  the  bi- 
shop at  the  entrance  to  the  church- 
yard, where  a  long  dispute  arose 
about  the  matter  in  question,  and 
each  asserted  their  respective  rights 
to  the  church  of  Keri.  To  enforce 
his  claims  the  more,  the  bishop  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  placed  his 
mitre  on  his  head,  and  taking  up 
hii  pastoral  staff,  walked  with  his 
attendants  towards  the  church.  The 
archdeacon  proceeded  to  meet  him, 
accompanied  by  his  clergy,  dressed 
in  their  surplices  and  sacerdotal 
robesy  who,  with  lighted  tapers  and 
up-raised  crucifix,  came  forth  from 
die  church  in  processional  form : 
at  length  each  began  to  excommu- 
micate  the  other ;  but  the  archdea- 


con having  ordered  the  bells  to  be 
rung  three  times  as  the  usual  con^ 
firtnation  of  the  sentence,  the  bi« 
shop  and  his  train  mounted  their 
horses,  and  made  a  precipitate  re* 
treat,  followed  by  a  great  mob» 
and  pelted  with  clods  of  earth  and 
stones.  This  resolute  conduct  of 
the  archdeacon  gained  him  the  ap- 
probation of  all  present,  and  even 
of  the  bishop  himself,  who  was  a 
fellow-student  with  him  at  Paris. 

«,The  controversy  at  Keri  being 
thus  happily  terminated,  Giraldu^ 
went  to  the  king  at  Northampton^ 
and  related  what  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  bishop  of  Saint 
Asaph,  who  claimed  a  parish  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  Saint  Da- 
vid, and  which,  in  fact,  at  that  time 
(the  see  being  vacant)  had  lapsed 
to  the  crown.  The  king  commend<» 
ed  the  archdeacon's  conduct  in  re* 
sisting  the  claims  of  the  bis};r>p,  and 
excited  a  general  laughter  by  tell« 
ing  the  story  to  his  courtiers  who 
were  at  that  time  assembled. 

'< Another  circumstance  will  prove 
his  steadiness  in  the  perseverance 
of  his  religious  duties.  Some  of 
his  parishioners  at  Nangle  expected  * 
absolution  on  a  certain  day  from 
the  sentence  of  excommunication 
that  had  been  passed  upon  theniy 
for  having  combined  with  the  men 
of  R6s  in  refusing  the  demand  of  • 
tenths  due  to  the  church.  On  the 
preceding  night  he  slept  at  Carew : 
the  following  day -was  so  boisterous 
and  stormy  that  the  bishop  of 
Saint  David's,  who  accompanied 
him,  strongly  advised  Giraldus  to 
postpone  his  journey ;  but  he  re- 
plied, 'That,  on  such  an  occasion, 
delays  would  be  dangerous  $  for 
those  who  had  been  excommuni- 
cated were  expecting  absolution, 
and  bad  promised  amendment:' 
and  added,  <that  when  business 
demanded  attention,    it   was  un« 

manly 
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manly  to  watch  the  state  of  the  the  talents  and  integrity  of  Ginif' 

weather  upon  dry  land  ;  and  that  dns,  yet  he  thought  it  not  safe  to 

such  a  precaution  was  only  allow*  place  a  person  so  nearly  related  to 

able  to  those  who  had  a  sea  voyage  Prince  Rhys,  and  to  almost  all  the 

to  undertake.'  nobility  of  Wales,  at  the  head  of 

*'0n  the  death  of  his  uncle,  David  the  see  of  Saint  David's ;  and  that 

Fitzgerald,     the  canons  of   Saint  the  pride  andrpretensions  of  the 

David's  met  in  council,  and,  after  Welsh  would  be  heightened  by  the 

a  long  debate,  proclaimed  Gi raU  promotion  of  so  able,  worthy,  and 

dus  his  successor ;   but  the  arch'^  resolute  a  man.     When  this  con* 

deacon  thinking  this  election  made  versation  was  repeated  to  Giraldas 

too  hastily  and  inconsiderately,  and  by  Roger  bishop  of  Worcester,  he 

not  according  to  the  usual  forms,  exclaimed,   *  That  such  a  public 

\i^ent  on  the  following  morning  to  testimony,   and  given  in  such  a 

die  chapter,  and,  contniry  to  ^e  place  of  audience,  was  more  ho- 

advice  of  all  who  were  present,  re-  nourable  to  him  than  the  best  bi- 

nounced  the  episcopal  honours  that  shopric'     Giraldus,   unwilling  to 

had  been  offered  to  him  :  for  it  was  persist  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 

not  customary  to  proceed  on  a  new  the  king,  and  the  canons  wishing 

election  until  tlie  deatli  of  the  for-  not  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  their 

mer  bishop  had  been  publicly  an-  benefices,  abandoned  their  claimst 

nounced,  and  a  previous  applica-  and  a  new  election  was  made  in  cha 

tion  made  to  the  king,  or  his  jus-  presence  of  the  king  at  Winches- 

ticiary,  and  the  royal  assent  ob-  ter,  when  Peter  de  Leia,  a  monk 

tained,     Thp  chapter  however  per-  of  the  order  of  Clugny,  and  prior 

sisted   in   their  choice,  which   so  of  the  monastery  of  Wenloch  in 

highly  displeased  king  Henry,  that  Shropshire,  was  unanimously  cho- 

he  threatened  to  dispossess  them  of  sen,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 

their  lands  and  revenues.  He  sum-  king,  and  took  possession  ci  the 

tnoned  a  council,  and  submitted  episcopal  see  of  Saint  Dmd's. 

the  case   to  the  consideration  of  "  At  tlie  conclusion  of  this  ba- 

Richard  archbishop  of  Cuutorbury  siness  Giraldus  returned  to  Paris, 

and  his  suIFragan  bishops,  desiring  with  a  view  of  applying  himself  ta 

them  to  recommend  a  fit  person  to  the  study  of  belles  lettres :  and,  to 

fill  tlie  vacant  see  ;   they  unani-  use  his  own  expression,  **  te  raise 

xnously  recommended  Giraldus,  as  the  walls  of  the  canon  law  on  the 

a  man  of  learning  and  spirit:  but  foundation  of  tlie  arcs  and  licera^ 

the  king  objected,  saying,    •  That  ture.' 

it  was  neither  expedient  or  neces*  "He  dwells  with  grefttraptnr^ 

sary  to  elect  too  upright  or  active  and  with  no  inconsiderable  sbaze  of 

a  man  to  the  vacant  see  of  Saint  vanity,    on  the  prodigious  bmt 

David's,  as  such  a  choice  might  which  he  acquired  by  his  eloquent 

prove  detrimental  to  the  cathedral  declamation  in  the  schools,  and 

■church  of  Canterbury,  or  even  to  speaks  of  the  crowded  audiencef 

the  crown  of  England.'  of  the  doctors  and  scholars,  who 

**  At  the  dissolu  tion  of  the  council,  were  unable  to  decide^  whether  the 

the  king  confessed  to  the   arch-  sweetness  of  his  voice,  the  beauty 

bishop,  and  to  a  few  of  his  con-  of  his  language,  or  the  force  of 

fidential  servants,  that  although  he  his  arguments,  were  most  worthy 

entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  of  admiration :  they  were  so  faso- 
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ttgted^  he  adds^  with  bis  oratorjy 
\hat  they  hung,  as  it  were«  suspend- 
ed oi^  his  Bioothy  and  were  never 
fatigued  with  the  most  prolix  or 
tedious'discouVse. 

<'  After  a  long  and  studious  resi- 
dence at  Paris,  Giraldua  returned 
io  England ;  and  on  his  journey 
ihrou^  Flanders  was  present  at  a 
tburnament  eiven  in  the  city  of 
Arras,  by  Jftilip,co^nt'of  Flan* 
<iers.  Landing  safely,  in  England* 
lie  proceeded  tp  Canterbmy,  ^here, 
Iby  invitationy  he  dined  with  the 
prior  and  monks  of.  that.. place. 
On  this  occasuoQ  he  cakes  an  oin 
portunity  pf , .  inveighing  aeverely 
against  their  luxurious  mode  of 
living  :  ^  says,  *\  their,  tables 
abounded  with.uum^ous  an4  sa* 
youry  di«he^  and  with  such  a  va* 
riety  of  t^i^lfoicest  wines,  that  ale 
and  bej^r  wem.  not  allowed  to  be 

introduced.*,.  .    ,,      .     .. 

**  From  Canterbury  he  continued 
Us^journe;^  to  LondoUt  and  paid  a 
visit  to  Kich;u-^  the.  archbishop  of 
that  see,  ax  his  villa,  where  he  was 
entefpiine;cr  with  gratifying  marks 
.of  hospitality.  ^  On  the  following 
morning  he  re^^eiyed;  advice  by  a 
messenger,  that  a  separation  was 
90  the  ppmt  of  taking  place  b»> 
|ween  .his  sister  and  her  husband, 
who  resided  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester ;.  upon  which  he  most  ear* 
nesdy  kieseeched  the  archbishop  to 
permit  him  to  n(iake  use  of  his  au« 
ihority  in  staying  the  proceedinffs, 
and  to.  put  no  bar  to  a  reconcifia^ 
tion,  provided  he  could  by  any 
means  ej£sct  itl  Having  obtained 
the  arcbbLshop'^  consent,  as.  weU 
as  letrcT^,  he.  hastened  to  South- 
warky  where  he  found  a  numerous 
chapter  assembled,  and  his  sister 
a\d  hqr  husband  standing  before 
Richard  Toclif  bishop  of  Winches* 
ter,  %i\  eitpecution  of  the  divorce, 
which  wa«  on  the  point  of  being 


granted*  The  bishop  instantly  re* 
cognized  the  archdeacon,  and,  be** 
ing  much  surprised  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  person  whom  h^ 
imagined  at  that  time  to  have  been 
in  France,  embraced  him,  and 
placed  him  at  his  side.  When 
Giraldus  presented  to  him  the  of<f 
ficial  letters  of  the  archbishop^  ha 
courteously  replied — *  That  \£  ,dm 
archdeacon  had  appeared  alonai 
and  unbacked  bv  sucli  high  authof 
rity,  he  ;  would  nave  paid  a  ready^ 
^nd  willing  .a^teution .  to.  his  ped^ 
tion.*  By  his  unexpected  anrivat 
the  chapter  was  dissolved,  and,  by 
his  friendly  interference,  a  perfect 
reconciliation  took  place  betweta 
bis  sister  and  her  husband. 

**  On  hujetivn  to  Wales  he  found 
the  diocese  of  Saint  David  *s  in  » 
state  of  great,  confusion,  the  bishop 
(Peter  deL^ia)  having  been  pbU« 
ged  to  quit  his  episcopal  residence^ 
owing  to  some  dispute^  that  had 
arisen  betFee;]t  him  and  the  Welsh. 
By  the  advice  of  the  archbisboi^ 
Giraldus  was  appointed  adminis- 
trator of  all  the  spiritual  and  tern* 
poral  concerns  of  the  churchfWhicli 
he  conducted  with  gteat  prudencf 
and  moderation  for  a  considerable 
time,  until  the  bishop,  who  had  re# 
tired  to  sonfie  convent  in  England^ 
very  improperly  interfered  at  Saint 
David's,  hy  suspending  some  per* 
sons  and  ezcomrnunicating  otherc, 
without  any  previous  trial ;  up0n 
which  Gtnidus  resigned  the  eccW** 
siastical  charge  committed  to  htm, 
and,  by  the  archbishop's  interest, 
caused  the  sentences  or  suspenfloa 
and  excommunication  which  had 
b^a  so  unfustly  passedy  to  be  aia^ 
nulled.  He  was  so  irritated  at.thv 
bishop's  conduct,  that  at  first  he 
determined,  by  an  accusation  be^ 
fore  the  court  of  Rome,  tp  procure 
his  deposition;  but  by  the  interfd* 
'rence  of  theif  mutual  friends,  peaoy? 
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teas  9Lt  length  re-established    be-  tween  two  of  the  Clare  family,  sil4 

twcen  them,  and  the  arhdeacon*s  whose    inheritance    you    possess:' 

lands  at  Landeu  and  Mathrey  were  for  at  that  time  he  held  all  Cardi- 

restored  to  him.  ganshire»  whfch  he  h^d  tecoTered 

"The  fame  of  Gtraldtrs mcreas-  Srom  Roger  earl  of  Clare.     Rhys, 

ing  datlvi  he  was  induced  by  king  a  man  of  excelleni  nnderstandm^ 

Henry  the  second  to  reside  at  the  and  particularly  ready  at  an  an- 

eourt,  where  he  continued  for  some  8wer»   immediately  replied,  *  It  is 

time,  though,  he  says,  with  great  indeed  true,  that  for  a  con^demUe 

reluctance;  tfje  life  he  there  led  length  of  time  we' were  deprived  gf 

being  ill  adapted  to  a  studious  and  Our  inheritance  by  the  Clares  ;  but 

literary  man  like  himself.    About  as  it  was  our  fa:e  to  be  losers,  wt 

this  period  he  was  deputed  as  a  pa-  had  at  least   the    satisfaction   of 

cificator  to  Wales,  and,  after  hav-  being  dispossessed  of  it  by  nobk 

ing  eflfbctually  fulfilled  his  commis*  and  illustrious  personages,  not  by 

sion,  returned  to  court,  where  he  the  hands  of  an  idle  and  obscure 

wasgraciouslyreceivedbytheking^  people.-*-    The  bishop,  desirous  cf 

who  apoointed  him  his  cha|ilain,  returning  the  compliment  to  prmce 

Jtnd  maaehim  repeated  promises  of  Rhys^  replied,  <  And  we  also,  smce 

high  preferment    in    the  church,  it  has  been  decreed  that  we  ^odd 

which,  however,  weretlever  caoTied  lose  the  possession  of  diose  territo- 

ifito  execution.     Henry  strongly  ries,  are  well  pleased  that  so  noble 

convnended  him  in   council,  and  and  upright  a   prince    as    Rhys 

testified  the  greatest  approbation  should  be  at  this  time  lord  over 

•f  his  good  conduct*  modesty,  and  them.* 

fidelity;  saying,  <  disit  had  he  ilot  '  ^Int!ieyearl185liewasappoia£* 
been  bom  in  Wales,  and  so  nearly  ed  by  kbg  Henry  preceptor  to  his 
allied  to  its  princes  and  chieftains,  son  John,  whom  ne  accompanied 
and  especially  to  prince  Rhys,  he  to  Ireland  as  secretary,  and  m  that 
^ould  have  loaded  him  v^theccle-  situattoa  gave  such  satisfiictioii, 
siastical  benefices,  and  preferred  that  the  prince  o£R;red  him  dbe 
him  to  the  highest  honours*'  Irish  bbnoprics  of  Femes  and 
'  '<  It  happened  about  this  time  that  Leighelin,  and  on  his  refusing 
by  an  order  from  the  king,  Rhys  each  of  tfiemseparately,'^the  prince 
ap  Gmffydh  was  summoned  to  proposed  to  consolidate  them  into 
hcrld  a  conference  with  Baldwin,  one,  provided  he  would  accept 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  diem ;  but  to  this  proposal  Giru- 
Ranulf  de  Glanville,  chief  justice  dus  replied,  '  If  I  couM  improve 
of  England,  at  Hereford.  When  and  exak  die  church  of  Irdbnd,  I 
seated  at  dinner  in  the  house  of  would  ^*illingly  accept  the  proffer- 
William  de  Vere,  bishop  of  that  ed  honour ;  but  since  that  cannot 
tee,  and  Walter,  son  of  Robert,  be  expected,  I  had  rather  continoe 
a  noble  baron,  both  of  whom  were  a  private  person,  than  be  raised  to 
"descended  horn  the  family  of  a  h^h  station  in  which  I  can  be  of 
Clare;  Giraldus,  the  archdeacon,  no  service.*  He  fikewise refused 
approached  the  taMe,  and  standing  at  this  or  a  subsequent  period  the 
before  them,  thus  facetiously  a£  archbishopric  of  Cashd.  During 
dressed  him^lf  to  prince  Rhys :  his  residence  in  Ireland  he  w:is  as- 
**  You  may  congratulate  yourself,  siduous  in  coUectingmaterials  fbr 
Jthys,  on  being  ^  now  seated  be*  his  two  works  the  <  Topography,' 
I  aad 
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and  <  CoAque&t  of  Ireland ;' and  siastic  mission  into  Wales ;  Ranul-i 
when  John,  after  some  months resi«  phus  de  Glanville,  chief  justice  of 
.  jdence  in  that  country^  returned  to  the  realm,  accompanied  him,  and 
England,  Giraldus  still  continued  at  Radnor  tkey  were  met  by  Rhys 
there  to  complete  and  digest  his  ap  Gru£Fydh,  and  by  many  illus- 
.colleccions.  He  likewise  distin-  trious  chieftains  of  the  countty. 
j^oished  himself  greatly  by  preach-  The  archbishop  explained  to  them, 
ing  before  the  archbisnop  of  Dub-  atid  the  multitude,  the  object  of 
lin;  and  in  hisdiscourses  he  strongly  his  mission,  and  Qiraldus  was  the 
recommended  sobriety,  abstinence,  first  person  who  took  the  cross  ; 
and  continence,  and  as  usual  in-  Peter  de  Leia  bishop  of  Saint  Da^ 
yeighed  bitterly  against- the  disso-  vid's,  and  many  odiers,  followed 
Jute  lives  of  the  clergy*  On  his  his  example,  and. enlisted  them- 
jetum  to  England,  he  was  inde-  selves  under  the  consecrated  ban- 
fatigable  in  composing,  revising,  ners.  The  archbishop  and  arch- 
and  correcting,  his  wovi^  on  the  deacon  were  equally  strenuous  in 
Topography  ot  Ireland ;  and  when  their  endeavours  togain  proselytes  ; 
^nished,  was  anxious  to  submit  it  but  the  oratory  of  the  latter  pre* 
to  the  public.  '  Bein^  desirous,'  vailed  more  successfully  than  the 
he  says,  *  not  to  put  a  lighted  can-  high  name  and  authority  of  the 
die  under  a  bushel,  but  to  place  it  former.  The  efiect  produced  by 
in  a  candlestick,  where  it  might  his  discourse  at  Haverford  was  ao 
g;ive  light,  I  determined  to  recite  ^reat,  that  the  archbishop  oftei>- 
my  work  before  a  public  audience  times  during  his  progress  confessed 
^t  Oxford,  where  the  clergy  were  that  he  never  before  on  one  day 
most  distinguished  for  their  talents  was  witness  to  so  much  shedding 
and  learning.  I  accordingly  re**  pf  tears.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
cited  for  three  successive  days  the  sermon,  near  the  bridge  of  Aber- 
three;  chapters  into  which  the  book  teivi,  or  Cardigan,  vmere  prince 
is  divided.  On  the  first  d'^y^  I  Rhys  and  a  numerous  concourse 
entertained  with  hospitality  the  of  people  attended,  a  person  by 
poor  people  of  the  town ;  on  the  the  name  of  John  Spang  thus  ad- 
second,  the  doctors  of  the  dif-  dcessed  the  prince :  <  You  ought^ 
ferent  professions,  and  the  students  indeed,  to  entertain  a  high  opinion 
of  the  greatest  celebrity ;  and  on  of  this  archdeacon,  your  son-in- 
the  third,  the  remainder  of  the  law,  for  he  hath  this  day  enlisted 
scholars,  with  the  burghers  and  a  hundred  men  or  more  in  the 
militia  of  the  city.  Such  a  mag-  holy  cause ;  and  if  he  had  spoken 
nificent  and  sumptuous  festival  re-  to  the  people  in  the  Welsh  lan- 
. vived  the  ancient  times  of  classic  ^uage,  I  doubt  if  even  one  out  of 
poetry,  and  was  wholly  unknovvn  tne. whole  number  of  your  attend- 
in  England  either  in  the  past  or  ants  had  remained  unenlisted/ 
present  age.'  Giraldus  compares  the  effect  of  his 
**  In  the  year  1 187*  king  Henry,  exhortations  to  those  made  by 
with  many  of  his  nobility,  engs^-  Saint  Bernard,  who  preached  the 
ed  themselves  in  the  crusading  «x-  word  of  God  to  the  Germans  in  the 
pedition,  which  at  that  time  was  French  tongue,  and  miraculouslr 
preparing  throughout  Europe,  and  converted  his .  hearers,  althouga 
Baldwin,  archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  they  neither  understood  a  word  of 
was  sent  on  this  holy  and  enthu-  what  he  uttered,  nor  even  required 
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an  interpretation*  He  insinuates 
that  God  assisted  his  pious  endea* 
vours,  and  relates  a  saying  of  some 
of  his  auditors,  who  at  the  conclu* 
sion  of  his  discourse  thus  addressed 
him :  *  The  Holy  Spirit  hath  this 
day  tmely  manifested  relief  in  your 
mouth.'  Kine  John  is  also  said 
to  have  hitter^  reproached  Giral* 
dus  for  draining  his  county  of  Pern* 
hroke  of  men,  by  persuading  such 
numbers  to  take  tne  cross  and  re* 
pairtotheHolyLand.  Butalthough 
thus  zealous  and  successful'  in 
preaching  the  cause  of  the  cru- 
sade; yet  on  the  death  of  king 
Henry,  at  whose  instance  he  had 
taken  the  cross,  he  applied  to  the 
cardinal  lee^te,  John  of  Anagni, 
on  behalf  m  himself  and  Peter  de 
Leia  bishop  of  Saint  David*s,  for 
absolution  from  the  vows  which 
each  had  made  to  go  to  the  Holy 
Land  ;  and  which  they  obtained  on 
the  plea  of  age  and  poverty,  but 
on  condition  that  ^they  should  at- 
tend to  the  reparation  of  the  ca> 
thedral  church  at  Saint  Da- 
vid's, and  give  every  assistance 
m  their  power  to  the  crusaders 
who  undertook  the  journey  to  Je- 
rusalem* 

M  To  the  enthusiastic  zeal,  that 
once  animated  the  i>reast  of  the 
archdeacon,  we  owe  the  present 
Itinerary  through  Wales,  ot  which 
a  translation  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  submitted  to  the  public,  and 
wliich,  amidst  a  multitude  of  idle 
stories  and  monkish  legends,  con- 
tains many  curious  and  inteiv^ng 
particulars  relative  to  the  topo|^ra- 
phy  and  history  of  that  pnnci* 
pality. 

«*  During  this  Journey  Giraldus 
gained  the  gooa  graces  of  the 
archbishop  :  that  prelate  highly 
praised  his  works,  and  strongly 
tecommended  him  to  the  kin?  $ 
hut  Henry  petsisttd  in  his  resoTu* 
6 


tion  of  not  advancing  him  to  any 
high  preferment  in  the  church. 

*<  In  the  year  1 1 89,  Giraldns  at- 
tended king  Henry  on  his  military 
expedition  mto  France,  as  <fid  also 
Baldwin  the  archbishop,  and  Ra- 
nulph  Glanville  the  jusdctanr.  On 
his  return  into  England  alter  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  which  took 
place  in  the  same  year,  the  follow- 
lowing  adventure  befel  him,  which 
he  nstd  frequently  to  relate  when 
the  various  fortuitous  events  that 
had  happened  to  him  became  the 
subject  of  conversation.  Finding, 
on  Ins  :  frival  at  Diq>pe,  the  wind 
unfavourable  for  his  passage,  he 
agreed  with  the  soldiers,  his  com- 
panions, to  leave  then*  baggage 
b^ind  them  at  that  place,  and  to 
hasten  their  joamey  towards  the 
sea-coast  of  Flanders,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  effect  a  more  speedy 
passage.  The  king,  with  some  of 
his  nobility,  and  many  other  per* 
sons  had  &ilen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
unhealthmess  of  the  dimate,  and 
all  the  attendants  of  die  archdea- 
con (one1>oy  excepted)  had  either 
returned  home  iu,  or  had  died 
abroad.  Leaving  this  boy  with 
his  horses  and  luegage  at  Dieppe, 
he  hired  a  stranger,  whom  he  tud 
never  seen  before,  as  his  valet,  and 
intrusted  him  widi  the  care  of  all 
his  valuables.  In  ,the  morning, 
having  crossed  the  river  at  Dieppe, 
and  ascended  a  hill  from  whence 
they  had  a  prospect  of  the  tovn 
and  harbour  ;  according  to  the 
custom  of  travellers  they  began  to 
inquire  of  each  other  if  they  had 
left  nothing  behind  them ;  upon 
which  Ginudus  fotmd  his  new  ser- 
vant missing.  Having  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  but  m  vain ;  die 
archdeacon  became  uneasy,  because, 
as  a  stranger,  he  could  place  no 
confidence  in  him  ;  and  he  recol- 
lected that  the  man  had  said,  tfatt 
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if  be  did  ]k>t  ensfage  in  his  service^ 
h^  should  go  to  his  brother  tn  Him- 

fary.  The  soldiers  advised  Giral- 
us  to  eo  back  to  Dieppe  or  Rouen, 
where  ne  had  first  seen  him ;  but 
despairing  of  ever  finding  bim 
again  if  he  had  absconded,  be 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  re* 
turn.  His  companions  hearing 
that  besides  the  sum  of  forty  marks 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  a  good  sad- 
dle-horse, the  servant  had  the 
charge  of  all  the  archdeacon's 
cloches;  a  bag  of  important  letters 
from  earl  Richard,  and  the  unpub* 
lished  Journal  of  his  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  still  more  strenu- 
ously urged  his  return;  but  the 
archdeacon  could  not  be  persua- 
ded to  leave  them.  Arriving  at  the 
town  of  Abbeville,  Giraldus  reti- 
red to  his  apartment,  reflecting  se* 
riously  on  the  adventure  which  had 
happened  ;  and  he  used  to  say,  that 
on  this  occasion  he  had  three  mo- 
tives of  regret : 

**  Fh^t — ^The  loss  of  his  money 
was  something,  but  moderate  when 
compared  wim  his  other  losses;  for 
money  was  oftentimes  lost^  and 
oftentimes  recovered. 

«  Second — The  loss  of  the  earl's 
letters,  and  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment as  legate  in  Wales,  was  still 
greater ;  but  as  he  knew  the  pur- 
port of  them,  he  could  by  similar 
letters  from  the  justiciary  obtain 
some  kind  of  redress. 

"Third — ^The  loss  of  his  journals 
was*  by  far  the  most  severe,  and 
indeed  irreparable,  the  book  not 
being  a&  yet  published,  *  uon  edit^^ 

"  After  many  melancholy  reflec- 
tions on  the  subject,  he  returned  to 
his  companions  in  the  hall,  where  a 
boy  came  running  in  .  from  the 
market-place,  inquiring  what  sort 
of  a  horse  was  that  of  the  arch- 
deacon^i :  having  gained  the  neces- 


aarv  information,  he  said  that  he 
had  seen  a  person  riding  such  a 
horse,  laden  with  a  large  package, 
in  the  market-place,  and  inquinng 
for  the  archdeacon's  lodgings.  He 
was  immediately  sent  ifor,  and  re- 
ceived with  general  satisfaction. 
Giraldus  asked  him,  *  if  all  was 
safe  V  to  which  he  answered, 
*  Yes:'  but  the  soldiers  would  not 
suffer  him  to  explain  the  cause  of 
his  delay  till  after  dinner,  when  he 
told  them,  that  having  crossed  the 
river  at  Dieppe,  he  dismounted  in 
order  to  tighten  his  luggage,  when 
he  found  that  a  bag  containing 
twenty  marks  or  more  had  dropped, 
upon  which  he  went  back  to  seek  it 
at  the  inn  from  whence  he  had  set 
out ;  but  his  researches  not  being 
attended  with  success,  he  returned 
and  crossed  the  river  a  third  time, 
giving  up  all  hopes  of  finding  the 
package  he  had  lost ;  when  casting 
Lis  eyes  back  on  the  pebbly  shore 
which  he  had  before  passed,  to  his 
great  surprise  and  joy  he  discover- 
ed the  bag  lying  amongst  the 
stones,  rolled  up  in  the  state  he 
had  received  it  from  his  master,  and 
untouched. 

**  From  this  adventure  Giraldus 
draws  the  following  moral :  « That 
God  oftentimes  inflicts  with  heavy 
tribulations  those  whom  he  love$ 
and  guides;  and  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  in  the  greatest  di- 
stress, shows  himself  propitious  and 
near  at  banc?.' 

"  Arriving  safely  on  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  tliey  obtained  a  favc*ur- 
able  passage,  and  the  archdeacon 
hastened  his  journey  to  London, 
where  he  found  the  boy  whom  he 
had  left  with  his  baggaee  at 
Dieppe.  Having  delivered  the  let- 
ters of  earl  Richard  to  the  justici- 
ary, he  invnediately  proceeded  into 
Wales,  where  be  soon  restored 
tranquillity  to  a  country  tliat  had 

G3  beea 
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been  much  agitated  by  the  death  mises  of  preferment  on  his  atfeocht 
of  the  late  king.      Shortly  after,  ing  himself  to  the  court  wAe  ineft 
wardsy  the  earl  came  to  London,  fectual,  and  that  his  services  had 
and  was  there  crowned  king  :  but  not  met  with  their  due  reward,  he 
his  stay  in  England  was  not  long,  determined  to  quit  the  busy  and 
for  soon  after  his  coronation  he  re-  tumultuous  scene  of  life,  and  retire 
turned  into    Normandy  to   meet  to  some  more  tranquil  siluatioa, 
Philip  king  of  France,  with  whom  where  he  might  prosecute  his  lite- 
he  was  engaged  to  undertake  the  rary  pursuits  without  interruption, 
crusading  expedition  to  Jerusalem.  **  Having  collected  all  his  books, 
Bichard  was  so    highly    satisfied  he  proceeded  on  ano^er  journey  to 
with  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  Giral-  Paris  1  but  hearing,  pn  his  arrival 
dus,  that  on  his  departure  for  the  at  thq  sea  coast,  that  war  had  latdy 
Holy  Land,  he  appointed  him  co-  been     rekitidied     between     Philip 
adjutor  to  William  de  Long  Champ  king  of  France  and  Richard  l^ng 
bishop  of  Ely,  in-  the  regency  of  of  England,  he  altered  his  plans, 
his  kmgdom.      But  Giraldus  did  and   went  to  Lincoln,    to    study 
not  improve  this  favourable  oppor-  thcoloey  under  William  de  Moote 
tunity,  for  he  refused  the  bisnop-  chancellor  of   that   diocese,  with 
rics  of  Bangor  in  North  Wales,  whom  he  had  formerly  been  ac- 
and  Landatt  in  South  Wales,  aU  quaintcd  at  Paris.    There  he  con- 
leging  as  ^  motive  for  this  refusal,  tinned  for  the  space  of  six  years, 
his  unwillingness  to  accept  anv  si-  prosecuting  his  studies  with  inde- 
tuation  that  %70uld  divert  him  from  fatigable  ardour,   and   composing 
his  studies  j  but,  by  his  own  avowal,  several  of  his  literary  works.    Du- 
he  rather  declined  these  promotions  ring  this  period  he  was  strongly  ad* 
from  the  hopes  of  succeeding,  on  visai  (on  the  death  of  P^ter  de 
the  death  of  the  old  and  infirm  in-  Leia,  ""  bishop    of    Saint  David's, 
cumbent,  to  the  see  of  Saint  Da-  A.  D.   119$),)  to  solicit  from  the 
yid's.     He  records  an  anecdote  of  king,  whose  f^bnily  he  had  most 
himself,  alluding  to  his  anxious  de-  essentially  served,  the  vacant  mi* 
sire  to  obtain  that  see,  and  to  his  tre ;  but,  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
repeated  refusals  of  other  bishop-  studious  mode  of  life  he  had  now 
rics  which  had  been  offered  to  him.  adopted,  he  replied,  *That  a  bishop 
A  priest,  who  was  deranged  in  his  should  be  sought  after,  not  seek; 
mind,  and  who,  following  the  court  and  that,  as  he  had  a    sufficient 
of  the  justiciary,  was  accustomed  competency,  he  would  not,  for  any 
to  amuse  the  young  men  by  ludi-  consideration,  quit  his  present  state 
crous  andndiculoussayings,fei^ed  of  ease  and  tranquillity.' 
a  conversation  with  Giraldus,  *  Mai^-  «  About  the  same  time  he  gave  n 
ter  Giraldus,  will  you  accept  of  the  conspicuous  proof  of  his  chaii^ 
bishopric ofGutseford?"  No.' <  Will  and  disinterestedness  in  selling  his 
you  accept  the  bishopric  of  Ossory  ?*  best  garments  to  relieve  the  ueces^ 
•No.'  *Thebishopriccf  Leighelin?*  sities  of  the  poor  at  Lincoln,  who 
«No.''ThearchbishopricofGasbel?*  had  suffered  severely  from  a  scar- 
f  No/  '  But  do  you  choose  the  bishop-  city  of  pro\  isions. 
ric  of  Saint  David's  f  then  replying,  «  On  the  death  of  Peter  de  Leia, 
widi  a  loud  and  clamorous  voice,  the    archdeacons    and    canons  of 
« Yes ! '  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  lauff hter.  St^  David's,  by  the  mandate  of  Ho- 
^*  Finding  that  all  the  roysu  pro-  bert    archbishop    of  •  Canteriyur)ii 

proceeded 


yxDCwdcd  to  nominate  such  per-'  put  a  stop  to  the  election.    In  a 
BOQs  as    they  thou:.'ht  fit  to  sue-*  letter  written  about  this  time  to 

ceed     to    the    vacant    see  ;   and  Hubert  arcMiishop  of  Canterbury, 

they    recommended    the    fellow-  Gir^dus  complains  bitterly  of  the 

ing:—  ill  treatment  and  vexation  he  had 

**  Giraldiis,  archdeacon  of  Breck-  su&red  from  the  court,  and  ex- 
nock,  —  Walter,  abbot  of  Saint  presses  a  wish  that  he  may 
Dogmaeh, — Peier,  abbot  of  Whit-  be  allowed  to  dedicate  the  re« 
land ;  and  to  these  they  added  mainder  of  his  life  to  study  and 
Reginald  Folint,  that  they  might  retirement. 
not  appear  desrgnedly  to  exclude  **  *  Hitherto,'  says  our  author, 
an  Englishman*  from  the  eccle-  *  I  have  unfortunately  sacrificed 
siastical  honour,  and  concluding  at  too  much  time  to  fruidess  ambition, 
the  same  time  that  he  had  little  Let  me  therefore  be  allowed  to  re^ 
prospect  of  success.  tire  and  indulge  without  further 

**  The  archbishop  positively  re-  molestation  my  favourite  pursuit 
fused  to  accept  the  nomination  of  of  books  and  literature.    Let  others 
Giraldus  for  the  same  reasons  al-  anxiously  covet  the  high  honours 
leged  by  king  Henry  on  many  for-  attached  to  a  court,  as  I  myself, 
mer  occasions ;  and  partly  on  the  labouring    under  the    same  vice, 
same  grounds  he  rejected  the  other  once  did,   and  became  an  useless 
two,   as  being  natives   of  Wales,  and   unprofitable   follower  of  it* 
To  supply  their  places,  he  propo-  Having  more  than  sufficiently  ex- 
sed  Martin,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  perienced  the  vicissitudes  and  vex- 
Ceoffreyt  prior  of  Lanthoni ;  but  ations  resulting  from  an  attendance 
the  chapter  persisted  in  their  long*  upon  the  high  and  mighty,  I  de* 
established   right   of  nomination,  sire  to  be  in  that  situation  with  re- 
King   Richard   was   at  this  time  spect  to  them,-asifl  had  never  been 
abroad,  and  hearing  of  the  dispute  in  their  service.      May   the  holy 
between  the  canons  of  Saint  Da-  Father  and  merciful  God  grant, 
vid's  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter-  that,  far  from  the  cares  and  ambi- 
hmy,  ordered  a  deputation  of  four  tion    of   a   court,  which    always 
members  of  the  chapter  to  appear  wound,  and  never  hoal  and  satisty 
before  hiip  in  Normandy,  and  re-  the  heart ;  and  far  also  from  the 
cseive  his  orders  respecting  the  elec-  ^clamorous  bustle  of  the  world,  by 
tion  of  a  bishops  but  whilst  these  lamenting  and  redeeming  my  heavy 
Blatters  were  in  agitation,  the  king  loss  of  time,  I  may  be  able  to  pass 
died,  the  moderate  remaining  portion  of 

**  Letters  from  the  chapter  of  my  life  in  peaceful  ease  and  tran- 

Saiot  David's,  recommending  Gi-  quillity !' 

nddus,  werf  presented  tp  his  isuc*  **  After  the  repeated  disappoint- 

cessor  king  John,  and  favourably  ments  he  had  received  in  the  attain- 

Teceived  ;   so  much  so,   that  the  ment  of  his  favourite  preferment, 

king  ordered  Giraldus  to  come  be-  and  seeing  there  was  little  or  no 

fore  him  with  three  or  four  canons  prospect  of  success,  he  turned  his 

of  the  church,  that  he  might  be  oack  upon  the  English  court ;  and, 

duly  elected  bishop ;  but,  unfortu-  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  re- 

nately  for  the  archdeacon,  on  the  visited  Saint  David's,  where  he  was 

kingU  return  to  England,  the  all-  received  with  the  greatest  joy,  both 

poweiftlli&fluen^eQf  thearchbisl^op  by  the  clergy  and  the  people.    A* 

G  ^  convocation 


tioii 
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convocadon  was  again  fadd  for  tbe  him  wttfaUiis  pcmnliifr  c6ni{dinient  ( 

election  of  a  bishop^  and  the  votes  *  PrM^aruat  vf>his  alu  tihrat^   sed 

were  unanimous  in  favour  of  Gi)ral«  n»s  librosj     *  OtheS  have  present^ 

dus,  who  was  earnestly  desired  to  ed  pofunds  to  vour  holiness,  but  I 

So  ixnfnediately  to  the    court  of  havepresented  books;' and  express- 

Lonie»    and    there  to  assert    the  ed  himself  highly    gratified  with 

rights  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  their  perusal ;  yet  he  did  not  nU 

Saint  David'sy  and  to  procure,  a  ra^  timately   fiivour    his    suit.      The 

dfication  of  his  own  election.  archbishop  opposed  his  promotioa 

''  On  returning  to  Saint  David'sy  with  great  violencey  and  his  conw 

after  a  short  excursion  into  Ireland*  petitor  for  the  see  of  Saint  David's 


he  was  informed  that  letters  had 
been  sent  from  the  archbishop  and 
justiciary  to  the  canons  of  that 
^urch,  summoning  them  to  appear 


had  great  success  in  a  court  where 
ail  things  were  venal.  Gtraldusi 
however,  persisted  in  prosecuting 
his  claim,  and  was  involved  in  a 


in  England,  and  elect  Geoffrey,    tedious  litigation  of  five  years,  by 
prior  cf  Lanthoni,  to  the  vacant    asserting  the  dignity  and  ptlvileg6i 
After  a  mature  and  conside*    of  the  church    of   Saint  David's 


rate  deliberatiouy  the  ohupter  dis-    against  the  incroachments  and  de* 
patched  letters  on  th^  appointed    mands  of  that  of  Canterbury.   He 


day  to  the  bishpps  of  London  and 
Roches  :er  (who  during  the  absence 
of  the  archbishop  abroad  had  been 
nominated  his  deputies),  forbidding 
them  to  proceed  in  tne  election ; 
and  at  the  same  tifne  they  sent 
odier  letters  to  the  prior  of  Lan- 
thoni and  his  fraternity  of  monks* 
ordering  them,  as  members  of  the 
church  of  Saint  David,  not  to  inter- 
fere in  this  election* 

<*  Giraldus  having  paid  a  visit  to 
his  brotlier,  Philip  de  Barri,  and 
explained  to  him  the  cause  of  his 
intended  journey  to  Rome,,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  abbey  of  StratAur  in 
Cardiganshire!  where  he  deposited 
his  library  of  books  :  from  thence 
he  journeyed  over  th^  EUennith 
mountains   towards  Cumhir,   and 


took  three  successive  journeys  to 
Ronie  ai  a  considerable  expense ; 
but  was  at  last  defeated  in  his 
hopes,  for  the  pope  passed  a  defi- 
nitive sentence,  and  declared  his 
election  nulL 

"  After  the  unfavourable  deci- 
sion made  by  the  pontiflF,  Giraldus 
thus  addressed  himself  to  his  emi- 
nence in  full  consistory:  'Thou 
knowest,  O  lord  and  fadier,  thit 
the  cause  I  have  had  in  hand  is 
twofold ;  first,  the  cause  of  my  ovn 
election ;  secondly,  the  cause  of  ciur 
metropolitan  church.  The  valKi 
dity  ot  the  one  having,  by  thy  will 
and  judfirment,  been  annulled,  I 
pray  ana  beseech  your  holiness  that 
the  other,  on  behalf  of  which  I 
have  undertaken  so  many  laborious 


entered  England  near  Keri.    He  journeys  to  your  courtt-may  be  al 

embarked  at  the  port  of  Sandwich  lowed  to  foUow  its  legal  course.* 

\fi  Kent>  and  landed  in  Flanders;  «  And  who,' replies  the  pope,  •will 

from  thence  he  traversed  the  Alps  prosecute  that  cause  ^     •  I  (say* 


and  Tuscany,  and  arrived  at  Rome 
about  the  festival  of  Saint  Andrew. 
He  was  received  by  pope  Innocent 
the  third,  with  great  kindness  and 
pondescL-nsion  ;  he  accepted  the 
^prk;^  ^liich  Giraldus  presented  to 


Giraldus)  ;  for  although  not  the 
bishop  elect,  yet  I  am  archdeacon 
as  well  as  canon*  and  a  legidmatt 
not  a  spurious  member  of  that 
church,  and  ready,  with  all  nf 
might,  to  rescue  my  mother  v4 
^    '  bretfartt 
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brtftbren  from  an  unlawful  state  of  Giraldus  calls  *  Mlor  Hfterltu  quam 

servititde*'    Upon  wliich  the  biUiop  interms^   hahltu  qitam    m:tu^    nomine 

of   Ostia*    the  liberal   amd   open-  quam  omincy    was  ttiz  ch  ef  author 

hearted  Octavian,  thus  addressed  of  these  corrupt  intrigues,  and  in- 

the  council :    *  Now,  indeed,  it  evi-  fected  the  minds  oi  the  chapter  of 

dend/  appeareth,  that  the  archdea-  Satnt  David's.     Still*  however,  the 

OQQ  is  more  strenuous  in  promoting  archdeacon  persevered  in  a  steady 

the  advantages  of  his  church,  than  opposition  to  diem,  supported  by 


own  self-interest,  and  that  he  is  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  by 

more  actuated  by  a  sense  pf  charity  all  well-wishers  to  the  church.    On 

tlian  of  coyetousness.'  his  return  towards  England  from  a  * 

**  The  right,  however,  of  Giral-  journey  through  the  wild  districts 

das  to  the  bishopric  was  deemed  so  -  of  Cardigamhire,  he  m^t^  on  the 

iinquestionable,  that  he  was  usually  mountains  of  the  Cantref  Bychan, 

called  in  Wales  the  bishop  elect:  a  messenger  who  had  been  dis- 

and  although  he  doe*;  not  appear  parched  from  his  dean  at  Brec]&> 

ewex  to  have  assumed  that  tith  him-  nock,  to  acquaint  him  that  all  the 

self,  yet  'Vtng  John  issued  several  lands,  both  at  Brecknock  and  Lan« 

mandates  and  letters  against  him  deu,  belonging  to  the  see  of  Saint 

for  presuming  to  taice  upon  himself  David's,  and  of  which  he  had  the 

that  '^character.    *  Know  ye,  that  management,  had,  by  a  precept  of 

Giraldns,    archdeacon    of   Breckr  the  justiciary,  been  seized  by  the 

nock,    acts    openly    against    oux  servants  of  William  de  Braose,  on 

crown    aud'  dignity,    considering  behalf  of  the  king.     At  Luel,  he 

himself  as  the  bishop  elect  of  Saint  encountered  a  second  messenger, 

David's,  thf  u?h  we  have  never  as-  informing  him,  that  all  his  own 

sented  to  h is  efec  tion.*  lands  and  revenues  would  be  shortly 

*<  This  long   controversy  cond-  seized;  and  his  friends  advised  him 

mted  above  tour  years,  during  which  on  no  account  to  proceed,  for  the 

time  our  author  smTered  many  and  king's  officers   had  threatened  to 

very   heavy    persecutions,  one  of  throw  into  prison-both  him  and  his 

which  I  shall  now  relate.  attendants,  if  they  could  lay  hold 

*^  The  resolute  conduct  of*  the  of  them.  But  the  archdeacon,  by 
canons  of  Saint  David's,  in  assert-  ao  means  alarmed  at  these  tidings^ 
ing  the  rights  of  their  church,  was  proceeded  on  his  journey  home- 
strongly  supported  by  the  reigning  wards  ;  when  between  the  villages 
jM-iaces  of  North  and  South  Wales :  of  Trallan  and  Aberyscir  he  met 
en  the  other  side,  the  archbishop  of  his  own  dean,  by  name  Richard 
Canterbury  not  only  employed  (who  had  been  appointed  his  pro<- 
threats  but  also  bribes,  in  order  to  curator  in  tho^  parts),  pale  and 
soften  the  temper  of  the  chapter :  trembling  ;  and  he  condrmed  to 
he  sent  them  threatening  letters  fafan  by  mouth,  all  the  intelligence 
firom  the  king  and  justiciary,  and,  he  had  before  communicated  to 
by  means*  or  one  Osbert,  caused  htm  by  letters  and  messengers, 
gilt  dngs,  costly  garments  richly  SttU,  however,  Gtraldus  despising 
ornamented  with  gold  and  ivory,  the  mighty  threats  of  his  adversa, 
aod  various  othet  presents  to  be  ries,. persisted  in  his  journey,  say* 
distributed  amongst  them;  which  ing  to  his  .companions,  '  Have  we 
at  length  had  the  desired  effect,  not  some  good  ale  at  home  ?  Let 
The  «£bot   oi  Whit}andy  wl\om  us  go  and  drink  it  b^re  it  be  aU 

'  cone,' 
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gone/  *  Nonm  ebm  cdrevhtam  ho^ 
fiam  hahemus  ?  Momus  trgo  rt  bibamus 
eafiif  frius  quam  omtuno  fucrimus  de» 
jtitiiiL*  On  arriving  at  Landeu, 
he  found  all  safe  and  quiet  at  home ; 
these  premature  alarms  having 
arisen  only  from  some  threats  dis- 
seminated in  that  neighbourhood 
l>7  Reginald  Foliot*  and  his  ac- 
coq[iplice$. 

**  These  disturbances  and  faisults 
proceeded  from  the  following  cause: 
the  justiciary  being  at  Shrewsbury^ 
attended  by  the  barons  of  that 
countrvy  heard  a  heavy  complaint 
preferred  against  Giraldus,  by  Ro^ 
bert  bishop  of  Bangor ;  alleging 
that  he  had  favoured  the  cause  of 
his  adversary  Andrew^  who»  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  king*  con- 
sidered himself  as  bishop  elect } 
and  declaring  in  a  public  audience^ 
that,  not  only  on  this,  but  on  every 
other  occasion,  he  had  opposed  the 
kidinattons  of  the  king ;  and  he 
likewise  added,  that  the  archdea- 
con at  this  present  time  came  into 
North  Wales  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  Llewelyn  and  the  princes 
of  Powys  with  those  of  South 
Wales,  and  in  short  the  whole 
country  of  Wales  in  a  confederacy 
against  the  king.  Upon  thegrounds 
of  these  false  representations,  the 
justiciary  deprived  Giraldus  of  all 
his  benefices  at  Brecknock,  and  on 
his  journey  through  Oxford,  wrote 
to  the  archdeacon  of  that  county, 
ordering  him  to  do  the  sanie. 
*  Geofirey  Fita-piers,  earl  of  Essex, 
to  his  dearly  beloved  friend  the 
archdeacon  of  Oxford,  sendeth 
greeting  :  Know  therefore  that 
Giraldus- archdeacon  of  Brecknock 
is  the  enemy  of  our  lord  the  king, 
and  theref<M«  we  command  you  to 
take  into  your  hands  aU  the  bene* 
fices  which  he  holds  in  your  arch- 
deaconry.' The  justiciary  also 
wrote  letters  to  the  abbot  of  Whit- 


land,  ordering  him  to  consldsr 
Giraldus  au  an  enemy  to  the  king, 
aifd  a  rebel,  to  hold  no  intercourse 
with  him,  or  to  give  aHy  assistance 
in  time  of  need ;  for  during  the 
many  vexatious  .persecutions  that 
Giraldus  had  experienced,  he  had 
often  sought  and  found  tefngt 
within  the  convents  of  the  Ctster* 
ctan  order. 

**  The  abbot,  unable  toully  to 
prevent  the  reception  of  Giraldus 
within  the  gates  of  the  monasteries 
subject  to   him,  and  pardculariy 
that  of  Stratflur,  where  be  had  dt- 
posited  all'^is  most  valuable  boofa, 
and  whither,  dtzring  the  tide  of  his 
heaviest  persecutions,  he  had  frt- 
quently  retreated,  gave  orders  duft 
no  respect  should  be  paid  to  the 
archdeacon   whenever   he  came; 
but  that  be  should  be  received  only 
in  the  public  hall,  amongst  die 
noisy  and  vulgar  guefts.    tie  ori 
dered  also»  that  neither  monk  nor 
lay-brother,  nor  even  any  servant 
belonging  to  the  comreot,  shooU 
be  alIo%^  to  conduct  htm,  as  a 
guide,  over  the  wild  and  dreary 
tract  of  country,    in  wfaidi  thai 
monastery  is  situated ;  a  mark  of 
hospitality  and  kindness  not  denied 
even  to  the  greatest  strangers.  The 
archdeacon,  however,  had  shordy 
the  ^means  of  fully  vindicating  bn 
character  from  tliese''  unjust  asper- 
sions, and    of  disappomting   the 
abbot  of  Whithmd  in  liis  ammtioiis 
hopes  of  preferment*     On  being 
ordered  by  the  justiciary  to  amena 
his  conduct  towards  the  kinr,  and 
to  hold  no  synod  but  io  his  own 
archdeaconry,  he  addressed  Urn 
in  the  following  spirited  letter :  ^  I 
am  much  astonished  that  aman  oi 
your  lordship*s  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion, the  first  coMUsellorof  the 
kingdom   and  justiciary   of  the 
reahn,  should  so  readily  have  at* 
tended  to  the  suggestioQS  of  enor 
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Dues  ^danng  the  absaice  of  the  land»  and  the  labours  of  Giraldas 
adverse  party,  and  be  thus  mov-  were  mentioned ;  the  ptince  said, 
ed  to  anger  ;  for  it  is  not  usual,  <  Wales  h^  indeed  been  accustom- 
as  you  well  know,  to  protiounce  ed  to  wage  many  and  obstinate 
judgment  upon  the  assertions  of  wars  with  England,  but  none  so 
one  party,  whilst  the  other  is  ab»  severe  as  that  now  carried  on  by 
sent.  Believe  me,  I  am  not  such  die  bishop  of  Saint  David  *s  elect, 
a  Sylvester  (such  a  mere  pian  of  who»  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
the  woodc),  as  from  the  misrepre-  rights  of  hi$  country,  nath  not 
sentations  of  my  enemies,  you  may  ceased  by  long  and  repeated  excr- 
be  inclined  to  think  me;  but  that  tions  to  molest  the  king,  the  arch- 
whenever  a  fit  time  and  opportu-  bishop,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
nity  ofier,  I  shall  know  now  to  Enghdi  clergy  and  people.  Our 
exist  within  a  court.  I  will  there-  diiterences,  snould  they  last  during 
fore  shortly  come  to  you  in  £ng»  the  summer,  are  settled  before 
land,  prepared,  through  God's  winter,  nor  do  they  often  extend 
blessing,  to  refute,  by  true  and  beyond  the  term  of  9  single  year  ^ 
solemn  affidavits,  the  calumnies  but  this  contest  o/Ghiddushascon^ 
which  have  been  trumpeted  forth  tinned  incessantly  formore  than  five.' 
against  me  ;  and  furthermore  to  **  The  election  ot  Giraldus  to  the 
convince  your  lordship  that  even  vacant  see  of  Saint  David's  being 
thewordsof  bishops  are  not  always  thus  annulled  by  the  court  of 
to  be  received  as  gospel ;  but  diat,  Rome,  he  returned  to  England, 
on  tbt  other  hand  (when  devoid  of  and  protested  publicly  against  his 
truth),  they  ought  rather  to  be  three  nval  competitors.  He  ob* 
considoed  as  prdfane/  jected  to  the  abbot  of  Saint  Dog- 

*f  Not  finding  the  justiciary  on  mael,  as  being  totally  illiterate :  t» 
his  arrival  in  London, .  he  followed  the  abbot  oKWhitland,  as  being 
him  into  Kent.  About  the  same  illegitimately  bom,  and  of  a  most 
time  a  messenger  came  to  the  amoitious  disposition:  and  to  Re- 
court  from  Llewelyn  prince  of  ginald  Foliot,  as  being  but  just  ar- 
Wales,  who,  upon  inquiry,  related  rived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  and 
faithfuUy  to  tne  justiciary  every  as  a  young  man  of  most  profU- 
thing  that  had  been  done  by  Giral-  gate  character, 
dus,  assuring  him,  that  by  his  in-  ^  On  the  day  appointed  for  elect- 
fluence  with  the  prince  and  nobles  ing  a  bishop  to  fill  the  long  vacant 
of  the  country  the  royal  cause  had  episcopal  chair  of  Saint  David^ 
been  greatly  assisted.  The  jnsti-  Giralaus  appeared  at  Lambeth ; 
ciary  was  completely  satisfied  with  and  from  thcoice  paid  a  visit  to  the 
this  explanation,  and  had  a  long  justiciary  in  Westminster,  who  ac- 
conference  with  Giraldus,  concern-  companiedhimtothechapel  of  Saint 
ing  the  state  of  affairs  in  Wales.  Catharine,  at  which  place  the  c»- 

**  The  persevering  con  test  in  which  nons  of  Saint  David's,  and  the 
Giraldus  was  engaged  became  a  clergy  of  the  archbishop,  were  as- 
frequent  subject  of  conversation  scmbled  ;  for,  according  to  the 
both  in  Engbmd  and  Wales.  At  customs  of  the  English  monarchy, 
a  time  when  Gwenwynwyn,  son  of  these  elections  -^ere  always  made 
Owen  Cy  veiltog,  and  prince  of  either  before  the  king  or  his  justi- 
Powys,  was  assembled  m  council  ciary,  and  not  in  the  presence  of  the 
vrith  the  chiefs  and  npbles  of  his  archbishop. 

'*  The 
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**  The  justkiaryy  calling  Giral- 
dusaside^  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  nominating  a  Wel&hmaa 
to  the  vacant  prefermeiit*  as  do* 
Tine  this  te4iou$  controversy  they 
bad  sho\irn  themselves  so  adverse  lo 
his  mterest ;  and  at  the  same  time 
begged  him  to  recommend  some 
stranger  of  good  character  and  re* 
putation.  The  archdeacon  readily 
dissented ;  and  that  he  might  not 
appear  to  be  actuated  by  self-inter- 
esty  proposed  two  natives  of  Nor- 
mandy; but  the  justiciary  disap- 
proving of  this  choice,  desired  him 
to  think  of  two  other  fit  persons  ret- 
siding  in  England^  and  who  were 
t>etter  known  to  him.  Having  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  justiciary, 
five  or  six  of  the  canons  of  Saint 
David's  retired  witli  the  archdea- 
con, and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  fix  upon  some  member  of 
their  church,  naming  at  first  some 
canons,  then  some  abbots,  and 
lastly  some  priors,  to  all  of  whom 
Giraldus  objected.  They  then  men- 
tioned Geoffrey  de  Henelawe  prior 
of  Lanthoni,  as  being  a  member 
of  the  church  of  Saint  David's, 
whom  he  also  rejected  ;  because 
he  had  always  coveted  tKis  piece 
of  preferment,  and  lived  in  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  the  arch- 
bishop. 

•'  Being  urged  tlie  next  day  by  the 
justiciary^  to  nominate  some  other  fit 
persons  who  resided  in  England,  not 
in  Wales }  he  proposed  Roger,  dean 
of  Lincoln,  and  Walter  Mapes, 
archdeacon  of  Oxford ;  at  the  same 
time  desiring  the  justiciary  tO' name 
some  other  candidates,  wlio,  though 
not  Welshmen,  were  nevertheless 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of 
that  country.  The  justiciary  hav- 
ing proposed  Hugh  de  Mapenor, 
dean  of  Hereford,  and  Walter  Fo- 
tiot,  precentor  of  the  same  church 
(of  whom   Giraldui   approved}* 


asked  him  why  he  objected  to  Geof- 
frey de  Henelawe ;  upon  which  he 
stated  the  same  objections  he  had 
before  given  to  the  canons  of  Saint 
David's.  The  archbishop*  as  wdl 
as  the  justiciary,  were  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  this  man»  aSs  the 
one  wished  to.  advance  his  physi- 
cian, and  the  other  his  son-in-law, 
Hemy  de  Bohun,  to  the  priorate 
of  Lanthoni,  which  would  become 
vacant  by  the  preferment  of  Geof* 
firey  to  the  see  of  Saint  David's. 

^*  The  archdeacon  could  not  at 
iirst  be  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to 
this  nomination,  but,  during  their 
procession  to  the  chapter-house,  re^ 
volving  in  his  mind  the  abandcxied 
state  of  corruption  into  which  bis 
church  had  fallen,  and  how  useless 
and  unprofitable  a  task  it  would  be 
for  him  to  encounter  fresh  troubles 
and  dangers  for  its  sake  ;  consider- 
ing also,  that  the  person  proposed 
had  never  openly  professed  hunself 
to  be  his  enemy,  and  moreover, 
was  a  member  of  their  church  ;  be 
suddenlv  changed  his  mind,  and 
when  the  chapter  was  assembled, 
he  thus  publicly  addressed  its 
members : 

*  I  have  hitherto  sufficiently  con- 
tended ;  I  have  very  sufficicndy, 
and  not  unprofitably,  toiled  in  eo- 
deavouripg  to  bring  to  lifie  the  long 
dormant  and  almost  expired  rights 
of  our  churchv;  nor  have  I  been 
deterred,  by  any  obstacles,  from 
prosecuting  its  welfare  with  the  ut* 
most  diligence  and  activity:  that 
I  may  not,  therefore,  appear  to 
you  in  the  light  of  a  perpetual  and 
obstinate  opposer  to  your  wills,  I 
freely  give  my  consent  to  the  per- 
son  now  proposed,  provided  he 
meets  virith  the  approbation  of  oar 
brethren,  Maurice  archdeacon  of 
Cardigan,  and  the  other  canons.' 

«  Giraldus  seeing    with   regret 

how  little  good  faith  and  honesty 
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existed  in  the  breasts  of  his  brethren 
and  canons,  whO|  besides  their  nu- 
merous  excesses,    had    so    often 
proved  themselves  perjured  to  the 
churchy  thought  it  no  longer  ho* 
noorable  for  Km  to  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  their  society ;  upon  which 
he  went  to  the  archbishop,   with 
vrhom  a  perfect  reconciliation  had 
taken  place,  and  revealing  his  in- 
tentions to  him  in  the  most  confi- 
dential manner,  requested  him  to 
use  his  interest  with'  the  bishop  of 
I>avid*Sy  on  behalf  of  his  nephew, 
a  young  man,  to  whom  he  wished 
to  resign  he  archdeaconry  and  pre- 
bendary.   The  archbishop  at  nrst 
hesitated,  but  afterwards  consented, 
and  procured  the  appointment  of 
Philip  de  Barri  to  tlr?  preferment 
whicn  his  uncle  Giraldus  was  desi- 
rous of  resigning   in   his  favour* 
Philip  appears  to  have  been  the 
youngest  son  of  his  brother  Philip 
de  Barri,  for  whom  Giraldus  had 
die  sreatest  afFectton*    His  father 
had  oestowed  upon  him  a  literary 
cdncatioii,  aiKi  had  on  his  deadi- 
bed  beseeched  his  brother  to  ad- 
vance him  in  the  church,  and  to 
pTocare  him^  the  reversion  of  his 
own  preferment*    Thus  Giraldus, 
both  affectionately  and  essentially, 
complied  with   the  wishes  of  his 
departed  brother,  by  bestowing  on 
bis  scm  a  most  ample  revenue  :  fie 
often  most  appropriately  repeated 
to  his  nephew  those  lines  of  Virgil, 
in  which  the  poet  makes  iSneas  ad- 
dress his  son, 

*  Ditce  pner  virtutem  ez  me,  vfenixnque 

laboreniy 

•  Fortuaam  ex  aliift.* 


"  He  pa«ed  the  last  seventeen 
years  of  his  life  in  Wales ;  employ- 
ed in  revising  his  former  literary 
works,  and  in  composing  others, 
of  wWch  he  has  himself  given  a 
copious  index.  In  the  midst  of 
these  avocations,  he  received  once 
more  an  offer  of  the  bishopric  of 
Saint  David's,  and  was  likely  to 
meet  with  no  opposition  from  the 
court ;  but- from  the  dishonourable 
terms  on  which  it  was  proffered,  he 
refused  the  acceptance  of  that  ec- 
clesiastical dignity,  which,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  had 
been  the  object  of  his.  most  earnest 
wislies. 

«  He  died  at  Saint  David's,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  yeat  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
church. 

••  .Noble  in  his  birth,  and  comely 
in  his  person;  mild  in  his  manners, 
and  aJffable  in  his  conversation  ( 
zealous,  active,  and  undaunted  in 
niaintaining  the  rights  and  dignities 
of  his  church ;  moral-  in  his  charac<r 
ter,  and  orthodor  in  his  principles ; 
chiu*itable  and  disinterested,  ftioagh 
ambkious  3  learned  though  superr 
stitious ; 

.   **  SUCH  W'AS  OIRi^LDUS. 

.  ."  And  in  whatever  pomt  of  view 
we  examine  the  character  of  thi$ 
extraordinary  man,  whether  as^a 
scholar,  a  patriot,  or  a  divine,  we 
may  justly  consider  him  as  pne  of 
the  brightest  luminaries  that  adoriy 
ed  the  annals  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury." , 
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[4-83  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Jomk  Clarc*     ^ 

HaDy  a  man  of  knowledge  and  ta-  account,  Dr.  Clark  »nd  his  <neii4 

lents,  had  also  considerable  prac-  thought  it  right  to  express  their  dc- 

tice  ;  and  besides  tliem  tliere  were  sire  to  act  in  concert,  with  the  rest 

other  medical  candidates  for  the  of  the  facmlty :  and  thus,  after  aa 

public  confidence,  of  very  respect-  explanation  had  taken   place  bc- 

able  characters  and  connections,  tween  the  parties,   all  opposition 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Clark,  ceased,  and  the  plan  was,  without 

a  stranger^  and  without  iptroduc-  delay,  carried  into  execution, 
tion,   advanced  slowly  against  so       "  TTiough  Dr  Clark's  chief  object 

powerful  an  opposition.  But  though  in  recommending  a  dispensary  to 

the  emolument  of  the  profession  the  inhabitants  o?  Newcastle,  was 

vas,  in  a  great  degree, preoccupied,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  he  did  noC 

be  had  an  ;imple  range  for  medical  overlook  those  arrangements  which 

observation  in  the  diseases  of  the  might  render  k  the  means  of  cxtend- 

poor ;  and  neither  his  zeal  for  the  ing  the  limits  of  our  art.     He  ac- 

improvement  of  his  profession,  nor  cordingly  provided  for  keeping  ac- 

his  humanity",   permitted  hini  to  curate  journals  of  the  patients  ad- 

iieglect  it.     In  his  attendance  on  mitted,  and  of  their  cases,  by  ^ich 

them,  Dr.  Clark  could  not  fail  to  the  nature  of  prevailing  epidemics 

perceive  the  hardships  which  those  might  be  ascertained,  the  history  of 

laboured  under  from  the  want  of  diseases  illnstrated,  and  the  success 
medicines  and  advice,  whose  cases  .  of  the  modes  of  treatment  more  ac* 

excluded  them  from  the  infirmary,  curately  known.     He  also  drew  op» 

To  relieve  this  numerous  class  of  and  distributed  among  the  poor 

sufferers,    dispensaries    had,    for  who  received  relief  at  the  dispen- 

some  years,    been  established   in  siyy,  some  very  judicious  rules  for 

most  of  the    principal  towns   of  preventing  the  production  and  pro* 

Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  manifest,  pagation  of  contagion  :    but  this 

that,  without  an  institution  of  tliat  most  important  branch  of  the  cha- 

nature,  the  provisions  for  the  relief  rity  was  left  incomplete ;  no  means 

of  the  poor  in  sickness  must  be  in-  of  prevention  were  carried  into  the 

complete.      These    considerations  .  houses  of  the  poor,  nor  was  any 

induced  Dr.  Clark  to  propose  the  board  of  health  established  for  the 

establishment  of  a  dispensary,   in  purpose  of  enforcing  the  execution 

Nirwcastle,    in  the  beginning    of  of  the  rulest     Dr.  Clark  was,  no 

April,  1777;  a  proposal  in  which  doubt,  aware  of  this  defect;  nor 

he  was  joined  by  his  friend  Mr.  An-  could  he  expect  that  his  plan  wodd 

derson,  a  surgeon  of  great  respect-  prove  adequate  to  the  eradication  frf 

;tbility .  ^  contagion ; '  but  the  funds  of  the 

<*  Strange  as  it  must  now  appear,  charity  were  by  no  means  equal  to 

the  plan  was  immediately  opposed  the  establishment  <^  a  b<^rd  of 

by  the   physicians    to    the   infir-  health,  and  to  the  cleansing  an<^ 

tnary,  as  threatening  destruction  to  purifying  the  habitations  ci  the 

that  charity.     It  is  probable  the  poor.     He  therefore  adopted  the 

manner  in  which  the  proposal  was  only  means  in  his  power.    This  dfr- 

made,  might  lead  them  to  suspect  ficiency  of  th^  funds  of  the  dispen- 

that  the  conduct  of  the  medical  dc-  sary  is  very  strongly  stated  in  se- 

vartnnent  was  intended  to  be  con-  rend  of  the  early  reports  of  its  pro* 

fined  to  the  gentlemen  who  origi-  ceeding^s  ;  and  a  lamentable  procf 

Xially  brought  it  forward ;  on  which  of  k  is  found  in  the  failure  of  a  pro* 

posalf 
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4051311,  the  traces  of  the  Chinese  onljr  of  four  mud  walls,  covered 
character  are  m  many  respecu  with  thatch;  and  such  as  are  si. 
iiearly  obliterated.  The  Cochm-  tnated  on  low  groonds,  in  the 
Chinese  of  TSxron,  notwithstanding  neighhoorhood  of  risers,  arrusu^ 
the  loose  manners*  of  the  women,  ally  raised  upon  fbnr  posts  of  wood^ 
Mfhfch  I  shall  presently  have  occa*  or  pillars  ofstone^  to  keep  out  ver- 
sion to  notice,  and  the  tendency  mtn  as  well  as  inundations* 
lehich  dl  revolutions  in  govern-  ^  The  dr«is  of  the  Cochinchinese 
snents  have  to  change,  in  a  greater  has  undergone  not  only  an  alteram 
or  less  degree,  the  diaracter  of  the  tion,  but  a  very  considerable  abridge 
people,  have  preserved  in  most  re^  ment.  They  wear  ndther  thick 
f  pects  a  close  resemblance  to  their  shoes,  nor  quilted  stockings,  nor 
txigrnal,  though  in  some  jpdints  clumsy  satin  boots,  nor  petticoau 
theydiff^  from  it  Very  widely,  stnfied  with  wadding  i  but  alwajrs 
They  perlecdy  agtee,  for  instance,  go  barelegged  and  generally  bare^ 
in  the  etiquette  observed  in  mar-  tooted.  Tneir  long  black  hair, 
liage  and  funeral  processions  and  like  that  of  the  Ma&ys,  is  usually 
ceremonies,  in  the  greater  part  of  twisted  into  a  knot  and  fixed  on  the 
religious  superstitions,  in  the  ofier*  crown  of  the  head.  This,  indeed^ 
Ings  usually  presented  to  idols,  in  is  the  ancient  mode  in  which  the 
the  censultatton  of  oracles,  and  in  '  Chinese  wore  their  hair,  until  the 
the  universal  propensity  of  inqui-  Tartars,  on  the  conquest  of  the 
ring  into  futurity  by  casting  of  lots;  country,  compelled  them  to  submit 
in  charming  away  diseases  5  in  the  to  the  ignominy  of  shaving  the 
articles  of  diet  and  the  mode  of  whole  head  except  a  little  lock  of 
preparing  them  ;  in  the  nature  of  hair  behind. 
most  of  their  public  entertainments  ♦«  On  the  precepts  of  Confucius 
and  amusements ;  in  the  construe-  is  grounded  die  moral  system  for 
doil  and  devices  of  fire^works ;  in  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  in 
instruments  of  music,  games  of  this  country  as  well  as  in  China. 
chance,  cock-fighting  and  quail-  Here,  however,  to  the  exterior. 
fighting.  The  spoken  language  of  forms  of  morality  ^ry  little  regard 
Cochinchina,  though  on  me '  same  seems  to  b^  paid.  In  China  Siese 
principle,  is  so  much  changed  from  precepts  are  gaudily  displayed  in 
the  original  as  to  be  nearly,  if  not  golden  characters  in  every  house, 
whollv,  unintelligible  to  a  Chinese;  m  the  streets  and  public  places; 
but  tne  written  character  is  pre-  but  here  they  are  seldom  seen  and 
wisely  the  same.  All  the  temples  never  heard.  Were  they,  indeed^ 
which  fell  under  >our  observatioTi  repeated  in  their  original  language, 
Were  very  humble  buildings  ;  and  (and  they  will  scarcely  bear  a  trans^ 
we  saw  no  specimens  either  of  the  larion,)  they  would  not  be  under- 
heavy  curved  roofs,  or  of  the  tow-  stood.  Their  conduct,  in  general, 
ering  pagodas  so  frequently  met  seems  to  be  as  little  infinenced  by^ 
with  in  China  ;  but  it  seems  there  the  solemn  precepts  of  religion  as 
are,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  by  those  of  morality.  The  wochin- 
monasteries  that  are  amply  en-  Chinese  are,  like  the  French,  always 
dowed,  whosd  buildings  are  exten-  gay  and  for  ever  taikiiig  ;  the  Chi- 
sive  and  enclosed  with  walls  for  tiese,  always  grave  and  affect  to  be 
their  better  security.  The  houses  thinking :  the  former  are  open  and 
in  general  near  Turon  bay  consisted  lamiliar,  the  latter  close  aud  re« 
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terred*  A  Cbtniese  would  ocxiaider 
It  as  disgraceful  to  commit  anf  a£ 
fair  of  importance  to  a  womaoL 
Women*  in  the  estonation  of  tha 
Coclmichinese,  are  httt  taibtd  fof»* 
and  aie  accordingly  entrustad.widit 
the  chief  concerns  of  the  femii^a 
Thtt  Chinese  code  a£  politeness  for- 
bids  a  woman  to  talk  nnlest  by  way 
of  reply*  to  kunsli  beyond  a  snitle» 
to  sing  miless  tbsired*  and  as  to 
dancing,  she  labours  under  a  phy- 
sical restriction  which  makes  this 
kind  of  movement  impossible,  in 
Cochtnchina'the  women  are  qucte 
as  gay  and  as  unrestrained  as  the 
men.  • : Andas a tolerahde accurate 
condhasion  may  be  I  drawn  of  the 
state  of  their  society,  from,  the  coup 
didon  in  which  the  female  part  of 
it  is  placed,  andthe consideratidu 
in  which  the  female  character  is 
held  among  them,  1  shaU  be  mor^ 
particular  in  describing  the  situation 
nere  assigned  to  them,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  our  limited  means  afibrded 
us  the  opportunity  of  observing, 
than  on  other  points. 

^*  In  some  of  the  provinces  of 
China'  women  are  condemned  to 
the  degrading  and  laborious  task 
of  dragging  the  plough,  and  otherr 
wise  employed  in  various  kinds  of 
heavy  drudgery.  In  Cochinchina 
it  would  appd&r  likewise  to  be  the 
fate  of  the  weaker  sex  to  be  doomed 
to  those  occupations  which  require, 
if  not  the  greatest  exertions  of  bo^- 
dily  strength,  at  least  the  most 
|sersevering  industry.  We  observed 
them  day  after  day,  and  from 
xnoming  till  night,  standing  in  the 
^dst  of  pools  of  water,  up  to  the 
knees,  occupied  in  the  transplanting 
^  rice*  In  fact,  all  the  labours  of 
tillage,  and  the  various  employ- 
ments connected  with  agriculture, 
seem  to  ^1  to  the  share  of  the  fe^ 
male  peasantry ;  whilst  those  in 
Turout  to  the  maiugement  of  dc>- 


mestlc  coiiceta^  add  ibt  s>peii4> 
tendance  of  all  dia  details  of  ciim* 
aiercc.    They  even  assist  in  cos* 
firttcttng  and  keeping  in  repair  tbw 
ttttd4mik  cottagfesi  they  conduce 
^e  manufactiife  «f  coarse  casthflm 
ware    vessels;   they   mana^  Ae 
hoaxs  on  rivers  and  in  l^rbonrs; 
they  bear  their  afliclcs  of  pitidtne 
to  maricet ;  they  draw  the  coctoa 
.woc4  from  the  pod,  free  it  from  the 
-sieeds,  spia  it  mto  thread,  weave  it 
into  cloui,  dye  it  of  its  proper  co- 
loor,!  and  make  it  up  into  dresses 
for  themselves  and  their  faraflies. 
Almost  all  the  younger  part  of  the 
males  are  compelled  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  the  army*;  and  soch  as  are 
exempt  from  military  service  em- 
ploy themsehes  occasionally  in  fish- 
ing, in  collecting  swallows*  nests 
and  the  Biches  £  mer  amoi^  the 
neighbouring  islands,  as  liuorics 
for  the  use  of  tbeir  own  great  men, 
but  more  particularly  as  articles  of 
export  for  the  China  market  i  m 
felling  timber;  building  and  r»> 
.pairing  ships  and  boats,  and  a  few 
other  occupations  which,  howevcc^ 
they  take  care  shaU  not  engross 
their  whole  time,  but  contrive  to 
leave  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
unemployed,  or  employed  only  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  favorite  amuse- 
ment:   for  thev   are  not  by  AXkj 
means  of  an  idle  disposition.    But 
the  activity  and  industry  of  the  wo- 
men are  so  unabatrng,  their  p«i^ 
suits  so  varied,  and  the  fatigue  diey 
undergo  so  harassing,  that  the  Co- 
chinchinese  apply  to  them  the  same 
proverbial  expressiofs  which  we  con- 
fer on  a  cat,  observing  that  a  wo- 
man,  having  nine  lives,   bears  a 
^ai  deal  of  killing.     It  is  evident 
indeed,  from  the  whole  tenor  oT 
their  conduct,  that  the  men,  cr« 
in  the  common  ranks  of  life,  coo* 
sider  the  other  sex  s^  destined  fcr 
their  use;  and  those  in  a  higher 
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station,  as  subservient  to  their  plea- 
sures. The  numbtrr  of  wives  or  of 
concubines  which  a  man  may 
find  It  expedient  to  take  is  not  li- 
mited by  any  law  or  rule;  but 
here,  .as  in  China,  the  first  in  point 
of  date  claims  precedence  and  takes 
the  lead  in  all  domestic  concerns. 
The  terms  on  which  the  parties  are 
united  are  not  more  easy  than  those 
by  which  they  may  be  separated 
To  break  a  sixpence  between  two 
parting  lovers  is  considered,  among 
the'  peasantry  of  some  of  the  coun- 
ties in  England,  as  an  avowal  and 
pledge  of  unalterable  fidelity.  In 
Cochiarhina,  the  breaking  of  one 
of  nheir  copper  cins  or  a  pair  of 
chop-sticks  betweeh  maa  and  wife, 
before  proper  witnesses,  is  consi- 
dered as  a  dissolution  of  th^*ir  for- 
mer compact,  and  the  act  of  sepa- 
ration. 

•*  In  China  the  men  have  sedu- 
lously and  successfully  inculcated 
the  doctrine,  tliat  a  weli-bred  wo- 
man should'ncver  be  seen  abroad  5 
that  s^c  bliouid  confine  herself  con- 
stantly to  her  own  apartments ;  that 
in  the  presence  of  even  her  nearest 
mvile  relations  she  should  not  ex- 
pose her  neck  and  her  hands,  to 
prevent  which  her  gown  is  buttoned 
up  close  to  the  chin,  and  its  sleeves 
hanv,  down  below  the  knee :  and 
$0  craftily  have  they  contrived  their 
precepts  to  operate,  that  the  silly 
women  have  actually  been  pre*- 
Vi^iled  on  to  consider  a  physical 
defect  which  confines  them  to  tlie 
house  as  a  fashionable  accomplish- 
ment. Here,  in  this  respect,  there 
is  a  total  difference  with  regard  to 
the  sex.  So  far  from  the  Cochin- 
chinese  women  being  deprived  of 
the  free  use  of  their  limbs  or  their 
liberty,  they  have  the  enjoyment 
of  both  to  the  fullest  extent.  It 
certainly  was  not  in  Cochinchina 
where  Eudoxus,  in  his  Travels,  is 


said  to  have  observed  the  feet  of 
the  women  to  be  so  snriall,  that 
they  might  with  propriety  be  di- 
stinguished by  the  name  of  the 
*  Ostrich-footed  ;'  faminis  flantas 
adeo  parvus  ut  Siruthopodes  appellm" 
tur ;  as,  by  their  bustling  abQut 
with  naked  feet,  they  become  un« 
usually  large  and  spreading ;  but  the 
na.T.e  might  aptly  enough  be  applied 
to  the  feet  ^of  the  Chinese  ladies, 
whose  undefined  and  lumpish  form 
is  not  unlike  the  foot  of  the  ostrich, 
"  Itlxiremes  often  appn>ximate. 
The  same  cause  w^hich  in  China 
has  operated  this  total  seclusion  of 
the  s«x  from  society  and  tlie  abridg- 
mem  of  their  i>hysical  powers,  has 
produced  in  Cochinchina  a  diame- 
trically opposite  effect,  by  permit- 
ting them  to  revel  uncontrolled  in 
every  species  of  licentiousness. 
This  cause  is  their  being  degraded 
in  public  opinion,  aaid  considered 
as  beings  of  an  inferior  natuie  to 
the  men.  Thus  situated,  character 
becomes  of  little  value  either  to 
themselves  or  toothers ;  and,  from 
all  accounts,  it  appears  ihey  are 
fully  sen»:ible  of  its  unimportance 
in  this  respect.  The  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  women  of  less 
scrupulosity,  or  men  of  more  ac- 
commodating dispositions,  are  noK 
certainly  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  world  than  those  in  the 
environs  of  Turon  bay.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  general 
character  of  the  nation  may  not 
exactly  correspond  with  that  which 
prevails  at  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented of  its  sea-port  towns.  The 
singular  indulgence,  granted  by 
the  laws  of  Solon,  of^ permitting 
young  women  to  dispose  of  per- 
sonal favours,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  procure  articles 
of  the  first  necessity  for  themselves 
or  their  families,  is  sanctioned  by 
the  Cochinchinese  without  any  li. 
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imitation  as  to  age^  condition^  or 
object.  Neither  die  husband  nor 
the  father  seems  to  have  any  sera* 
pies  in  abandoning  the  iirife  or 
"  the  daughter  to  her  gallant.  Not 
Galba,  when  he  politely  fell  asleep, 
.  (as  we  a,re  told  by  Plutarch,)  for 
the  accommodation  of  Mecsenas, 
and  rebuked  his  servant  for  ofiici* 
ously  rattling  the  plates  in  order 
to  awaken  him  tliat  he  might  see 
what  was  going  on,  could  possibly 
have  been  m«re  at  ease  than  a  Co- 
chinchinese  husband,  to  whom  may 
justly  be  applied  the  following  lines 
of  Horace,  wherein  he  describes 
the  dissolute  manners  of  the  Ro« 
mans: 

'  Sed  jiiifa  coram  non  sine  conscio 
Surgit  marito;  seu  vocat  institor 
Seu  navis  Hispanre  magistcr 
Dedecorum  pretiosus  emptor.' 

'  The  conscious  husband  bids  her  rise, 
When    some   rich   factor    courts   her 

charms, 
And  calk  the  wanton  to  his  arms. 
Then,  prodigal  of  wealth  and  fnme. 
Profusely  buys  tlie  costly  shame.' 

<*  These  observations  on  the  in- 
difierence,  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
for  the  honour  and  chastity  of  the 
«ex,  and  the  abandoned  and  profli- 
Mte  character  of  the  latter  which 
IS  the  necessary  consequence  there- 
of, are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
common  people:  they  apply  indeed 
more  forcibly  to  the  first  ranks  in 
society,  the  officers  of  government. 
These  men,  fallv  as  debauched  as 
the  Chinese  mandarins,  carry  not 
even  tliat  appearance  of  decency 
which  those  find  it  expedient  to  ob- 
serve. Of  the  facility  with  which 
they  are  disposed  to  transfer  their 
women  to  strangers  our  party  had 
tcvt^A  curious  instances.  From 
the  following,  among  many  others, 
a  tolerably  good  notion  may  be 
collected  of  the  value  put  upon 
^hcfD  iu  a  peov.niary  point  of  view* 
2 


An  officer  of  die  Lion  was  one  dsy 
sent  on  shore  to  purchase  a  couple 
of  bullocks  for  the  use  of  the  ship's 
company.  As  the  price  had  pre* 
viouslv  been  fixed  at  ten  doH;trs 
a-head,  the  officer  had  only  to 
count  down  the  money  before  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  place,  and 
receive  his  bullocks.  The  manda- 
rin, taking  np  the  dollars,  dis* 
patched  a  couple  of  his  attendants, 
who  shortly  returned  with  a  fine 
young  girl,  whom  the  magistrate 
handed  over  to  the  officer.  UTje- 
ther  this  gentleman's  modesty  was 
too  much  shocked  at  so  barefaced 
and  indecent  a  transaction,  or 
whether  he  had  not  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  make  up  the  price  of 
the  bullocks,  is  immaterial  to  the 
purpose ;  it  is  enough  to  observe 
that  he  preferred  his  duty  to  the 
purchase  of  the  lady,  to  the  afiected 
astonishment  of  the  mandarin,  of 
whom  he  understM»od  her  to  bt 
either  the  wife  or  the  danghter* 
Another  gentleman,  returning  x>ne 
day  from  the  town  to  the  river-side, 
was  accosted  by  an  elderly  woman, 
who  made  signs  to  him  to  follow 
her  into  her  cottage,  where  she 
presented  him  with  her  daughter, 
very  nearly  in  that  state  in  which 
she  came  out  of  nature's  hands ; 
and  the  eyes  of  the  old  lady  sparkled 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  a  Spanish 
dollar. 

"  There  was  little  prepossessing 
in  the  general  appearance  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Cochinchinese.  The 
women  had  but  slender  pretensions 
to  beauty ;  yet  the  want  of  personal 
charms  was  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  a  lively  ana  cheerful 
temper,  totally  unlike  the  dull,  the 
morose,  and  secluded  Chinese.  An 
expressive  countenance,  being  as 
much  the  result  of  education  and 
sentiment  as  a  delicate  set  of  fea^ 
turei  and  a  fia»  complexion  aie  ct 
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health,  ease,  exemption  from  drud- 
gery and  exposure  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather,  could  hardly 
be  expected  in  Cochinchina.  In 
point  of  fact,  both  sexes  are  coarse 
featured,  and  iheir  colour  nearly 
as  deep  as  that  of  the  Malay  ;  an  J, 
like  tliese  people,  the  nn.versal  cus- 
tom of  chewing  arecu  and  betel, 
by  reddening  the  lips,  and  blacken- 
ing the  teeth,  gives  them  an  ap- 
peiirance  still  more  unseemly  than 
nature  intended,  ^he  dress  of  the 
women  was  by  no  means  fasci- 
nating. A  loose  cotton  fjock,  of 
a  brown  or  blue  colour,  reaching 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  thigfi, 
and  a  pair  of  black  nankin  trow&ers 
made  very  w-de,  con*stitute  in  ge- 
neral their  conunon  clothintr.  With 
the  use  of  stockings  and  shoes  tliey 
are  wholly  unacquainted  ;  but  the 
upper  ranks  wear  a  kind  of  sandals 
or  loose  slippers.  As  a  holiday 
dress,  on  particular  occasions,  a 
lady  puts  on  three  or  four  frocks 
aft  once,  of  different  colours  and 
lengths ;  the  shortest  being  uppe;-- 
most.  A  woman  thus  dressed  ap- 
pears in  the  annexed  pr  int,  which 
represents  a  group  of  Cochinchi- 
nese,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  their  general  ap- 
pearance. The-r  long  black  hair 
IS  sometimes  twisted  into  a  knot  and 
fixed  on  the  crown  of  tlie  head,  and 
sometimes  hangs  loose  in  flowing 
tresses  down  the  back,  reacliing 
frequently  to  the  very  giouiul. 
Short  hair  is  not  only  considered 
as  a  mark  of  vulgarity,  but  an  m- 
dicaiion  of  degeneracy.  The  dress 
of  the  men  has  little  if  any  thing  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  rf  ilie  other 
sex,beiugcliiefly  conhned  to  a  jacket 
and  a  pair  of  trowsers.  Some  wear 
handkerchiefs  tied  round  the  head 
in  the  shape  of  a  tu:l>an;  others 
have  hats  or  caps  of  various  fr.nii? 
axui  materials,  but  most  »f  tbexn 


calculated  for  protecting  the  face 
against  the  rays  of  the  sun;  for 
which  purpose  they  also  make  use 
of  umbrellas  of  sfrong  China  papefi 
or  skreens  of  the  leaves  of  the  Bo- 
rassus,erfan-pilir.,and  other  kinds 
of  the  pal nr  tribe,  or  fans  made  of 
feathers.  Consonant  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  mean  and  scanty 
clothing,  as  frequently  thrown 
loosely  over  their  shoulders  as  fitted 
to  the  body,  were  tlieir  lowly  cabins 
of  bamboo.  In  short,  nothing  met 
the  eye  that  could  impress  the  mind 
of  a  stranger  with  high  notions  of 
the  happy  condition  of  this  people, 

"  There  is, 'however,  such  a  vast 
difference  in  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  an  European  and  the  in- 
habitant of  a  tropical  climate  are 
situated,  that  the  former,  who  for 
the  first  lime  finds  himself  among 
the  latter,  wiU  be  very  apt  to  fall 
into  error  in  attempting  to  form  a 
comparatic'e  estimate  of  their  re- 
spective conditions.  To  the  one, 
fuel  and  cL>thing,  and  close  and 
compact  lodging  are  essential,  not 
only  to  his  comfort,  but  to  his  ex- 
istence ;  to  the  other,  fiie  is  of  no 
further  use  tlian  a  few  embers  t6 
boil  his  rice,  or  to  prepare  an  of- 
fering to  his  god.  For  splendid 
and  massy  fabrics  neither  his  taste 
nor  necessity  incline  him ;  and  close 
thick  clothing,  so  far  from  being 
a  comfort,  would  be  to  him  the 
most  inconvenient  of  all  incum- 
brances. Even  the  little  which  he 
occasionally  Rnds  it  expedient  tor 
use,  he  frequently  throws  asids;  for 
where  nakedness  is  no  disgrace,  he 
can  at  all  times,  and  In  all  places, 
accommodate  his  dress  to  his  feel- 
ings ai^.d  Ills  circnmstances,  without 
ofTence  to  otiiers  or  cmbiirrassment 
to  himself;  an  advant;igc  which  is 
denied  to  the  European. 

•*  Akhou;:h  we  had  n*j;iher  ex- 
pected to  meer  with  an  ext.ns!vef 

n  <2  city 
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of  his  countrymen.  His  friend  They  assure  us  that  at  two  yean 
and  encomiast  Perez  de  Montalvan  old  these  qualities  were  perceptible 
relates  that  at  about  the  age  of  thir-  in  die  brilliancy  of  his  eyes  ;  that 
teen  or  fourteen  he  was  impelled  ere  he  attained  the  age  of  five  he 
by  so  restless  a  desire  of  seeing  could  read  Spanish  and  Latin; 
the  world,  that  he  resolved  to  and  that  before  his  hand  was  strong 
escape  from  school ;  and  having  enough  to  guide  the  peu,  he  re- 
concerted  Iiis  project  with  a  school-  cited  verses  of  his  own  composition, 
fellow,  they  actually  put  it  into  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
execution.  They  had  taken  the  barter  for  prints  and  toys  with  his 
precaution  of  providing  some  playfellows.  Thus  even  in  hii 
money  for  their  expedition,  but  childhood  he  not  only  wrote  po- 
they  had  not  been  equally  provr-  etry,  but  turned  his  poetry  to  ac- 
dent  in  calculating  the  duration  count ;  an  art  in  which  he  must  be 
of  their  finances;  for,  after  buy-  allowed  aftcrwaids  to  have  excdled 
ing  a  mule  at  Segovia,,  it  was  not  all  poets  anticnt  or  modem.  The 
till  their  arrival  at  Astorga  that  date  however  of  his  early  product 
they  perceived  tliat  the  scantiness  tions  must  be  collected  from  his 
of  their  purse  would  not  permit  own  assertions,  from  probable  cir- 
them  to  proceed  any  farther  on  cumstances,  and  the  corresponding 
their  travels.  This  unforeseen  dif-  testimony  of  his  friends  and  con* 
ficulty  disconcerted  our  young  ad-  temporaries  ;  for  they  were  either 
venturers,  and  they  resolved  to-  not  printed  at  the  time,  or  all 
abandon  their  scheme  as  hastily  as  copies  of  the  impression  have  long 
.they  had  undertaken  it.  They  had  since  been  lost, 
returned  as  far  as  Segovia,  when  **  He  was  bom  at  Madrid  on 
the  necessity  of  procuring^  money  the  2^  of  November  1562 :  and 
compelled  '  them  to  ofter  some  as  he  informs  us  in  die  Laurel  de 
.trinkets  to  sale  at  a  silver*smith*s.  Apolo  that  his  father  was  a  poet, 
The  tradesman  was  a  cautious  we  may  conjecture  that  his  exam- 
Spaniard  ;  he  suspected  that  they  pie  had  its  effect  in  deciding  Lope's 
had  stolen  the  trinkets,  and  pru-  early  propensity  to  versificacion. 
idently  conducted  them  before  the  He  implies,  however,  in  the  same 
magistrate  of  the  jkice.  He  was  passage,  that  the  discovery  of  his 
fortunately  a  m;in  of  moderation,  father's  talent  was  accidental  and 
ai)d  confined  the  exercise  of  his  after  his  death.  The  exact  period 
authority  to  app^-intHig  a  constable  when  that  event  happened  is  un- 
to conduct  tht  rn  back  to  Madrid.  certain  ;   but  Lope  was  an  orplian 

•?  The  admiraiiun  and  surprise  when  he  escaped  from  school,  and 

with  which  die  wisdom  of  this  de-  before  that  dme  he  had  by  his  owti 

cislon  and  the  small  ex^cnce  attend-  account  not  only    writicn  verses, 

ing  its  execution  are  mentioned  by  but  composed  dramas  in  four  acts, 

Montalvan,  are  striking  proofs  that  which,  as  he  tells  us,  was  then  the 

vexaticus  and  expensive  practices  custom: 

had  already  infected  the  ^dniinir  e1  capitan  Virucs,  inside  ingcnio, 

^tratfon  of  police  in  Spain.  Puso  en  tratJ  actos  la  comedia,  que  ant« 

««  Lope,    according    to    his    bio-  Andaba  en  quatro  como  pies  de  njno, 

graphers,   betrayed  marks   of  gCr  Que  epn  emonc«  nifias  las  com-^'a,^ 

'>.    ^         '  -'     ,  ^ ,,  Y  yo  las  c»cnbi  de  once  y  docc  anos 

mus  at  a  very  early  age,    as   wed  De  a  quatro  acios,  y  de  a  quairo  pUegos, 

^$  4  singular  propensity  to  poetry,  for^uc  ca4ji  acto  un  pliego  contcuia. 
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earthen  jars  with  narrow   neck?,  genus.     Theic  is  reason  indeed  to 
baited  with  pork  or  the   ofFals  of  believe,  that  most  of  the  species  both 
fish.    Most  of  the  genera  of  marine  of  the  Fitci  and  the  Uiva  mi^ht  be 
worms,    belonging  'to    t'rat    class  employtvi    for    similar    purposes, 
which  by  naturalists  is  distinguished  From  the  shoves  of  Robbtn  island, 
under  the  name  c  f  Maliusca,  are  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ihe 
used  as  articles  of  food  by  the  Co-  slaves    are    accustomed    to   bring 
chinchir^ese ;    as,  for  instance,  va-  away  baskets  of  a  species  of  Fucus^ 
rious  species  of  the  Me  lusa,   f^olo^  whose    leaves    are    sword-sliaped, 
ihurla,  /tctinii^  jfsddia  and  Doris  ;  serrated,  and  about  six  inches  long, 
some  of  which,  as  the  BUbes  iie  Theis2   leaves   being   first    washed 
ir^,   usually  called  Tupan,  (a  spe-  clean  and  sufficiently  dried  to  resist 
ciQsex^her  oi  HohthuriaoT  Actinia^)  puttefaction,  are  then  steeped    in 
is  caught  and  prepared  as  an  article  fresh  water  for   five  or  six  days, 
of  luxury  and  commerce.     All  the  changinq^  it  every  morning;  after 
gelatinous  substances  derived  from  wh'ch,  if  boiled  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
the  sea,  whether  animal  or  vegeta-  little  water,   they  become  a  clear 
ble,  are  considered  by  them  among  transparent  jeily,  which,  bei^gmix- 
the  most  nutritious  of  all  aliments;  ed  with  a  little  sugar  and  the  juice 
and  on  this  principle  various  kinds  bf  a  lemon  or  orange,  is  as  pleasant 
of  Algit  or  sea-weeds,  particularly  and  refreshing  as  any  kind  of  Jelly 
those  genera  which  are  k'u>wn  by  \Vhatsoever,    And  as  few  countries 
the  names  of  Fuci  and   Uiva^  are  perhaps  can   boast  of    a    greater 
included  in  the  list  of  tlieir  edible  number  of  species  of  the  Fuci  and 
plants.  Ulv<e  than  are  found  on  the  coasts 
"  In  the  populous  islands  of  Ja-  of  the  British  islands,  future  gene- 
pan  the  natives  of  the  sea-coasts  rations  may  discover  those  nutritive 
derive  part  of  their  sustenance  from  qualities  which  many  of  them  con- 
various   kinds   of  sea-weeds,    and  tain,  and  not  limit  the  use  of  them 
Trom  none  more  than  that  species  as  articles  of  food  to  a  few  species, 
€}£  Fuius'wYixcYixscTWtd  Saccbarinus.  which  is  the  case  at  present;  for 
It  would  appear  from  Mr.  Thun-  excepting  the  Esiulentus  or  Tangle^ 
berg's  account  ofitsleaves  being  used  tlie  S  ircbarinust  better   known  in 
toornament  and  embellish  packages  Iceland  than  in  Britain,  the  Palma- 
of  fruit  or  other  presents  offered  to  fM  or  Dulse,  which  the  Scotch  say 
strangers,  that  this  plant  is  there  is  not  only  rich  and  gelatinous  but 
in  high  estimation,  being  consider-  communicates  to  oiher  ve;^etables 
ed  perhaps  as  the  representative  of  with  which  it  may  be  mixed  the 
those  resources  of  sustenance  which  fragrant  smell  of  violets,  and  that 
the  sea  so  amply  supplies  to  such  species  of  Uha  well  known  on  the 
nations  as  from  choice  or  necessity  coast  of  Wales  by  the  name  of 
may  be  led  to  avail  themselves  of  Laver,  all  the  rest  seem  to  be  neg- 
its  various  productions.   The  Chin'  IccteJ. 

^bau  jelly  of  China  may  probably        "  But  the   Cbin  chou  of  China, 

be  made,  in  part,  of  the  Fucus  sac-  called  more  properly  Ha'-tsai  or 

cbarinus}  for  it  would  appear,  from  sea-njegeiabte^  is  not  only  used  as  an 

samples  brought  to  England,  that  article  of  food,  but  is  employed 

the  leaves  from  which  this  jelly  is  ^oth  in  China,  Japan,  and  Cochin* 

made  are  taken  from  three  or  four  china,  as  a  gummous  or  gelatinous 

distinct  species  of   this  extensive  substance,    for    giving    additional 

H  S        tramparcacy 
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iransparcncy  to  large  sheets  of  pa- 
|)er  or  coarse  gaii/-e  used  lor  win- 
dows or  lanterns.  The  latter,  made 
gometimes  of  slips  of  bamboo  cross- 
ed diagonally,  have  frequently  their 
lozenge-shaped  interstices  wholly 
filled  with  the  transparent  gluten 
of  the  Hai'tsai 

**  The  Cochinchinese  coUect  like- 
wise many  of  the  small  succulent 
or  fleshy  plants,  which  are  usually 
produced  on  salt  and  sandy  marshes, 
as  the  Sulicornia^  j^renaria,  Crilb* 
plum  maritimum  or  samphire,  and 
many  others,  which  they  either 
boil  in  their  soups  or  stews,  or  eal 
in  a  raw  state  to  give  sapidity  to 
xicty  which,  in  fact,  is  with  tliem 
the  grand  suppoit  of  existence.  Of 
this  grain  they  have  the  art  of 
making  a  kind  of  vermicelli,  usu- 
ally cadled  Lock  soy,  which  is  per- 
fectly transparent,  and  held  on  that 
account  in  high  estimation  both  in 
Japan  and  China  ;  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantity*  It  communicates  to  soup 
a  gelatinous  consistetice,  but  at  the 
same  time  preserves  its  form  and 
transparency,  qualities  which  would 
lead  one  to  doubt  if  rice  be  the 
only  ingredient  in  its  composition. 
The  Chinese  Lock- soy  is  opaque. 

"  By  the  natives  of  warm  cli- 
ihates  animal  food  is  seldom  ranked 
among  articles  of  the  first  necessity, 
^nd  is  sparingly  used.  And  though 
fish  is  the  common  sustenance  of 
those  who  inhabit  the  sca-goasts, 
yet  rice  made  more  gustable  by  a 
little  salt,  a  pod  or  capsicum  or 
pepper,  or  a  leaf  of  sonne  of  the  ;lci- 
dulous  maritime  vegetables  above- 
mentioned,  furnishes  a  grateftil 
meal  to  the  great  mass  of  Oriental 
nations.  All  beyond  this  article 
and  its  accompaniments,  even  the 
areca  nut  and  betel  leaf,  as  well  as 
ppium  and  spirituous  liquors,  may 
^  considered  in  the  light  of  lux- 


uries.    Of  rice,   ia  CochincfcixKi» 
they   are  almost  certain   of   two 
plentiful  crops  every  year,  one  of 
which  is  reaped  m  April,  the  other 
in  October.  Fruits  of  various  kinda^ 
a^  oranges,  bananas,  f^s,  pine-ap- 
ples,  guavas,   pomegranates,   and 
others  of  inferior  note,  are  abun- 
dantly produced  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.      Thfey    have   very   fine 
yams,  and  plenty  of  sweet  potatoes. 
Their  small  breed  of  cattle  does 
not  appear  to  furnish  them  with 
much  milk  ;  but  of  this  article  in^ 
deed,  like  the  Chinese,  they  mak« 
but  a  very  sparing  use,  not  even  as 
food  for  their  young  children.  These 
little  creatures  weiie  very  ;ioinerotts 
in  Turon,  and  appeared  remarkably 
healthy  ;  and  till  the  a^e  of  seven 
or  eight  years  were  entirely  naked. 
Their  food  seemed  to  consist  chiefty 
of  rice,  sugar-cane,  sLnd  water  me* 
Ions.    The  mass  of  people  in  Co- 
chinchina,  like  the   common  Chi- 
nese, have  but  two  meals  in  the 
day,  one  about  nine  or  ten  in  the 
morning,  the  other  about  sunset: 
and  these  are  usually  taken,  in  the 
dry  season,   before   tl>e  doors  of 
their  cottages,  on  mats  spread  in 
the  open  air.    Where  all  fare  alike, 
nope  feels  ashamed  to  expose  his 
humble  meal* 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tu- 
ron we  observed  several  plantations 
of  sugar-canes  and  tobacco.  The 
juice  of  the  former,  having  under, 
gone  a  partial  refinement,  is  ex- 
ported to  the  China  market  in 
cakes,  which  in  colour,  thickness 
and  porosity  resemble* the  honey- 
comb ;  the  latter  is  consumed  in 
the  country,  as  all  degrees  of  every 
age  and  sex  indulge  in  the  habit  of 
smoking.  -The  face  of  the  country 
exhibited,  however,  butfeeblenurbi 
*  of  tillage  ^  and  arts  and  manufac- 
tures were  evidently  in  a  languish- 
ing state*    The  cottages  containe4 

^  littla 
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little  fanviturCy  and  that  little  was 
rude  m  its  constructioii»  and  as  if  in- 
tended only  for  temporary  use.  The 
matting  which  covered  the  Hours 
was  ingeniously  woven  in  different 
colours ;    but  the  art  of  making 
mats  is  so  common  in  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  £ast»  that  the  most 
beautiful  are  scarcely  subjects  of  ad- 
miration among  themselves.  Their 
domestic  utensils  consisted  chiefly 
of  an  earthen  stove,  an  iron  pot 
to  boil  thtir  rice,  a  pan  of  the  s^aape 
of  a  watch-glass  to  fry  their  vege- 
tables in  oil,  and  a  few  porcelain 
cups  or  bowls.     Their  vessels  of 
cast  iron  were  equal  in  quality  to 
^ose  of  the  Chinese,    but   their 
earthen-ware    was    very    inferior. 
They   seemed  to  work  in  metals 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  neatness. 
The  handles  of  the  officers'  swords 
were  mostly  of  silver,  and  by  no 
means  ill  finished;  and  their  articles 
of  fillagree  were  ^qual  to  those  of 
the  Chinese.    In  fact,  both  the  one 
and  the  ofther  possess  quick  and 
comprehensive  talents,  and,  under 
due  encouragement,  are  alread)-  in 
that  advanced  stage  to  make  a  very 
rapid  progress  in  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  manu&ctures.     Under  every 
disadvantage  of  a  bad  government, 
their  ingenuity  occasionally  breaks 
forth  in  a  surprising  manner.    The 
man  at  Canton  who  could  make  a 
Watch  ^at  first  sight  had  neithvr  a 
weak  head  nor  an  nnsktiful  hand. 

**  Their  arts  and  manufactures 
did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  in 
a  state  of  progressive  improvement. 
There  is  in  all  the  Oriental  govern- 
ments a  radical  defect,  which  no 
advantages  of  soil  or  climate  or 
other  favourable  circumstances  can 
compensate,  and  which  must  for 
ever  operate  against  their  attaining 
the  character  and  the  condition  of  a 
great  and  happy  people.  This  in- 
superable bar  to  their  grandeur  and 


felicity  is  owing  to  the  ^want  of  a 
permanent    security   to    property* 
Where  the  right  of  inheritance  is  a 
weaker  claim  than  the  state  of  pos-^ 
session ;  where  tlie  hand  of  arbi- 
trary power  can  at  any  time,  with- 
out the  fornis  of  legal  process,  dis^ 
possess    a    man  of   the  piece  of 
ground  on  which  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  family  wholly  de- 
pends ;  where  only  the  law  of  the 
strongest    is    acknowledged,    and 
where  neither  person  nor  property  ' 
has  any  effectnal  protection  against 
the  designs  of  the  vindictive  or  the 
rapacious  entrusted  w^ith  power,—* 
what  possible  encouragement  can 
the  subject  hare  to  build  an  elegant 
house,  to  improve  the  cultivation 
of  his  land,  to  aim  at  perfection  in 
any  btanch  of  the  arts,  or  to  extend 
his  ingenuity  or  hi^  industry  much 
beyond  the  mere  supplying  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.      An  Oriental 
sage  \kns  observed,  that  the  proof  of    *' 
a  just  government  and  a  well-regu- 
lated police  is,   when  a  beautiful 
woman   covered  with  jewels  can 
travel  abroad  in  perfect  security.' 
What  would  this  sage  have  said  of 
thaf  government  and  that  police, 
where  a  helpless  and  wealthy  old 
woman,   surrounded   by   a  set   of 
lusty  and  indigent  servants,  com- 
mits herself  and  her  property  to 
there    and  to   the   world   with  as 
much  cnmposuTo  and  contidence, 
as  \{  her  phytic*!  strenoth  Wiis  not 
in  the  least  inferior  to  theirs  v— or, 
wlicre  the  property  of  a  still  morJ 
helpless  infant  t)rphan  is  not  only 
secured  till  ]^c  arrives  at  years  of 
discretion,  but  cultivated  and  im- 
proved sometimes  to  the  double  of 
its  original  value?  However  stranv^e 
such  a  relation  might  appear  to  an 
inhabitani    of   the    eastern  hero"*- 
sphere,  we  have  the  satisf  ction  of 
knowing  it   to  be  strictly  true  in 
many  parts  of  the  western  world, 

H  4  and 
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and  in  none  more  so  than  on  the 
hi  jrlily  favoured  island  of  Great 
Britain. 

*«  That  particular  branch  of  the 
arts  in  which  the  Cochinchinese 
ihay  be  said  to  excel  at  the  present 
day  is  naval  architecture,  for  which, 
however,  they  are  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  the  size  auid  quality  of 
the  timber  employed  tor  that  pur- 
pose. Their  row-gallies  for  plea- 
sure are  remarkably  fine  vessels. 
These  boats,  from  tifty  to  eighty 
feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  com- 
posed of  5ve  sino;le  planks,  each 
extending  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  the  edges  morticed,  kept 
tight  by  wooden  pins,  and  bound 
firm  by  twisted  fibres  of  bamboo, 
■without  either  ribs  or  any  kind  of 
umbers.  At  the  stem  and  stern 
they  are  raised  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  are  curiously  carved 
into  monstrous  figures  of  dragons 
and  serpents,  ornamented  with  gild- 
ing and  painting.  A  number  of 
poles  and  spears  bearing  fiags  and 
streamers,  pikes  ornamented  with 
tufts  of  cows*  tails  painted  red, 
lanterns  and  umbrellas,  and  other 
insignia  denoting  the  rank  of  the 
passenger,  are  erected  at  each  end 
of  the  boat.  And  as  these  people, 
like  the  Chinese,  differ  in  most  of 
their  notions  from  the  greater  por- 
tion of  mankind,  the  company  al- 
ways sit  in  the  fore  part  of  the  boat ; 
but  as  it  would  be  a  breach  of  good 
manners  for  the  rowers  to  turn 
their  backs  on  the  passengers,  they 
stand  wi<h  their  faces  towards  the 
bow  of  tlie  boat,  pusliing  the  oars 
from  them  instead  of  pulling  to- 
wards them,  as  is  usually  done  xn 
the  western  world.  The  servants 
■and  the  baggage  occupy  the  stern 
of  the  boat.  The  vesscL  that  are 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade, 
the  fishing  craft,  and  those  which 
collect  the  Tnpan  and  swallows' 


nests  among  the  cluster  of  islands 
called  the  Paracth^  are  of  various 
descriptions  ;  many  of  them,  like 
the  Chinese  Sampans^  covered  with 
sheds  of  m.itting,  under  which  a 
whole  family  conj>tanrly  resides; 
and  otliers,  resembling  tlie  common 
proas  of  the  Malavs,  both  as  to 
their  hulls  and  rirging-  Their  fo- 
reign traders  arc  built  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  Chinese  junk*:,  the  form 
and  construction  of  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  held  rutlas  perfect 
models  of  naval  architecture ;  yet, 
as  they  have  subsisted  some  Lhou- 
sands  of  years  unaltered,  they  are 
at  least  entitled  to  a  little  respect 
from  :he  antiquitv  of  the  invention. 
As  these  vessels  never  were  intend- 
ed for  ships  of  war,  extraordinary 
swiftness  for  pursuit  or  escape  was 
not  an  essential  quality ;  security 
rather  th-.m  speed  ^'as  tlie  object  of 
the  owner.  And  as  no  g;  eat  ca- 
pitals were  individually  exr ployed 
in  trade,  and  the  merchants  was 
both  o^Tipr  and  navigator,  a  limit- 
ed tonnage  was  sufficient  for  his 
own  merchandize ;  the  vessel  was 
therefore  divided,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience,  into  di- 
stinct conrvpartments,  so  that  one 
ship  might  separately  accommo- 
date many  merchants.  The  bulk 
heads  by  which  these  divisions  were 
formed  consisted  of  planks  of  two 
inches  thick,  so  well  caulked  and 
secured  as  to  be  completely  water- 
tight. 

"  Whatever  objections  may  be 
started  against  the  dividing  of  ships' 
holds,  and  the  interference  in  the 
stowage  seems  to  be  the  most  ma* 
terial  one,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  gives  to  large  vessels  many  iro- 
pOTtant  advantages.  A  ship,  thus 
fortified  with  cross  bulk-heads,  may 
strike  on  a  rock  and  yet  sustarii  do 
serious  injury  ;   a  leak  springing  in 

one  division  ofthe  hold  will  nor  be 

attended 
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attended  wfth  any  damage  to  the 
artlcl  -s  placed  in  another  :  and  by 
the  ship  being  thus  so  well  bound 
together,  slie  is  firm  and  strong 
enough .  to  sustain  a  more  than  or- 
dinary shock.  It  is  well  known  to 
seamen>  •  that  when  a  larp^  ship 
strikes  the  ground,  the  first  indica- 
tion of  her  falling  in  pieces  is  when 
the  edges  of  the  decks  begin  to 
part  from  the  sides  j  but  this  sepa- 
jrati.:)n  can  never  happen  when  the 
sides  and  tke  deck  are  firmly  bound 
together  by  cross  bulk-heads.  In 
fact,  this  old  Cliinese  invention  is 
now  on  trial  in  the  British  navy,  as 
a  new  experiment.  Other  schemes 
have  likewise  been  proposed  in  this 
country  for  propelling  ships  in  a 
calm,  by  large  scullers,  by  water 
wheels  placed  at  the  sides  or 
through  the  bottom,  and  by  vari- 
ous other  modes ;  *  all  of  which, 
though  taking  the  name  of  Inven- 
iUms,  have  been  in  common  use 
among  the  Chinese  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years. 

**  Although  the  present  king  of 
this  cnoutry  has  to  a  certain  degree 
broken  the  fetters  of  custom,  as  far 
as  regards  the  construction  of  ships 
of  war,  yet,  in  doing  this,  he  has 
not  been  unmind:ul  of  popular  pre- 
judice, which,  in  Asiatic  countries 
in  particular  where  they  are  wholly 
guided  by  opinion,  is  stamped  with 
a  character  too  sacred  to .  be  torn 
up  at  once  by  the  roots.  Out  of 
deference  to  this  prejudice,  he 
caused  that  part  only  of  the  hull 
or  body  of  the  Vessel  to  be  altered 
which  is  immersed  in  the  water; 
.all  the  upper  works,  the  masts, 
sails  and  rigging,  remaining  Co- 
chinchinese.  Indeed  it  may  be 
questioned  if  tlie  pliant  bamboo, 
which  forms  so  material  a  part  of 
the  upper  works  of  their  vessels, 
cpuld  be  displaced  with  any  advan- 
tage by  solid  timber,  than  which 


it  is  more  light  and  equally  strong* 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admir*  the 
good  sens ;  f  this  wise  and  lotive 
prince,  who,  in  st.-cring  this  middle 
path,  obtained  a  real  advantage  with- 
out introducing  any  visible  chaugr.  . 

"  Of  tenacity  to  ancient  custom 
a  curious  instance  appeared  on 
the  part  of  the  emperor  of  Japan* 
when  the  Dutch  carried  to  this  sf« 
vereign  from  Ba.tavia,  a  few  years 
ago,  among  other  presents,  the 
model  of  a  ship  of  war.  The  am- 
bassador happening  to  observe  tlie 
emperor  casting  his  eye  upon  this 
model,  and  conceiving  the  occasion 
might  be  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  his  employers,  ventured  to  make 
a  proposal  for  sending  to  Japan  a 
number  of  proper  artificers  from 
Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing his  subjects  in  tlie  art  of 
ship-building  according  to  tlie  prac- 
tice of  Europe.  The  emperor  de- 
sired he  might  be  asked  how  long 
his  countrymen  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  constructing 
ships  on  the  model  he  had  brought. 
The  ambassador  replied,  about 
three  hundred  years.  *  Tell  him,' 
says  the  emperor,  *  that  my  people 
have  built  such  ships  as  he  sees 
floating  in  my  harbours  for  as 
many  thousand  years,  and  that  I 
have  not  yet  heard  of  any  complaints 
against  tlieir  utility.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  pay  so  ill  a  compliment 
to  myself  or  to  my  people,  as  to 
lay  aside  the  test  of  ages  for  an  in- 
vcntion  of  yesterday.  The  Dutch 
ships  may  suit  the  Dutch,  but  not 
the  Japanese.  Tell  him,  therefore, 
I  would  advise  him  to  take  back 
this  part  of  his  present.' 

"  The  Cochinchineie  having  ef- 
fectually preserved  the  written  cha- 
racters of  the  Chinese  language, 
we  found  no  difHculty  in  communi- 
cating with  them  on  all  subjects, 
through  this  medium,  by  our  Chi- 
nese 
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nese  priests. '  The  spoken  language^  and,  hj  way  of  correcting  his  mai^ 

however,  has  undergone  a  very  con^  ter's  mistake,  observed  significantly 

Riderable  change,  which  is  the  less  that  it  was  not  quaak-^aakj  but 

surprizing,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  how^wow^  the  dish  happening  to  be 

northern  and  southern  provinces  of  a  preparation  of  dog  instead  ofdmch 
China   are   unintelligible  to  each        **  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ol^ 

other ;  but  though  it  has  been  al-  serve  that  the  religion  of  the  Co- 

tered,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  .chinchinese,  like  that  of  almost  afl 

received  any  improvement,  neither  the  Oriental  nations^  is  a  modifica- 

from  additions  of  their  own,  nor  tionof  the  widely  extended  doctrine 

ftqm  the  introduction  of  foreign  <!>f    Budhoj    appearing,    however, 

words.  from  the  little  we  had  an  opportu- 

•*  To  these  people  we  found  less  nity  of  seeing  as  to  the  devotionai 

difficulty  in  making  ourselves  intel-  part,  more  simple  and  less  disguised 

ligible  than  we  had  to  encounter  in  with  the  mysteries  and  machinery 

our    future   intercourse   with   the  of   oracular    worship,    than    that 

grave  and  solemn  Chinese, .  whose  which    is   practised   popularly  in 

dignity  would  be  thought  to  suffer  China.     From  a  sentiment  of  gra- 

debasement  by  their  condescending  titude  to  the  benevolent  and  boon* 

to  employ  the  pencil  in  delineating  tiful  spirit,  the  Cochinchinese,  like 

objects,  notwithstandirg  its  alliance  the  Jews  of  old,    manifest  their 

with  their  mode  of  writing  ;  or  by  piety  by  oaring  to  the  image  of  the 

attempting  to   indicate,   by   signs  .protecting deity ihefirsllingsoftKecr 

and  gestures,  such  ideas  as  are  ca-  living  flocks  and  of  the  fi  uits  of  th« 

pableofbeing  interchanged  without  earth.     The  first  ears  of  rice,  the 

the  aid  of  limguage.     1  his  was  by  first  ripe  nut  of  the  areca,  the  first 

no  means  the  case  with  tiie  Cochin-  cup  of  sugar,  or  whatever  the  na- 

chinese,  who  always  seemed  anxious  ture  of  the  produce  may  be,  is  taken 

to  enter  into  our  views,  and  to  fa-  to  the  shrine  which  contains  the 

cilitate    a   mutual  understanding,  sacred  image,  and  is  there  deposit- 

Those    Chinese,     however,     who  ed  with  becoming  revei-cnce,  as  a» 

traffic  with  or  enga(>e  as  servants  humble   acknowledgment    of  the 

to   Europeans  at  Canton,   are  as  divine  goodness.     I  was  mnch  gra- 

ready,  as  ingenious  and  as  fertile  tified  in  the  opportunity  of  b«ng 

in  inventions  for  making  themselves  present  at  an  Oaring  of  thW  nature* 

intelligible  to  their  employers,  and  Landing  from  our  boat  one  serene 

in  meeting  tlie  ide-is  of  those  whom  evenings  in  a  little  cove  on  the 

it  is  their  interest  to  please,  as  any  nordiern  shore  of  Turon  bay,  I  ob- 

other  people  possibly  can  be.     A  served  a  person  in  a  long  yellowish 

eaptain,  for  instance,  of  one  o(  the  coloured    robe    reaching    to   the 

East  India  Company's  sliips  point-  ground,  his  head  bare  aiid  closely 

kig  one  day  at  table  towards  a  di^h,  shaved,  marching  with  a  kind  or 

which   he  supposed  to  be  hashed  measured    step    towards    a  large 

duck,  desired  his  Chinese  servant,  spreading  tree,  and  followed  by  a 

who  had  only  learned  a  little  of  the  few  of  the  peasantry.     On  arriving 

jargon  which  this   description   of  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  they  all  hah- 

persons  are  usually  taught  by  their  ed.    Just  at  the  head  of  the  maia 

masters,  to  get  him  some  of  the  trunk  (for  it  was  a  species  of /tfi» 

guanh^qurah.     The  servant,  having  hSca'  or  Banyan  tree,  called  /)•* 

lophed  at  the  dish)  shook  his  head;  in  Cochinchiaa^  whose   branches 

take 
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talte  root  and  become  stems)  I  ot>- 
served    a  large   cage  ef  latticed 
^  vork,  with  a  pair  of  folding  doors, 
*  fixed  between   two    boughs,    and 
partly  hidden  by  the  foliage.  With- 
in was  a  wooden  figure  of  Bujha 
or  Foj  of  the  same  corpulent  shape 
and  in  the  usual  sitting  posture  as 
he  is  represented  in  the  temples  of. 
China,     A  little  boy  attending  pn 
the  priest  stood  close  before  him 
with  a  burning  coal  on  a  braten 
dish.    Ont  of  the  peasants  carried 
a  ladder  of   bamboo,    which   he 
placed   against  the  tree ;   and  an- 
other mounting  it  deposited  in  the 
cage,  before  ^e  idol,  two  basox^ 
of  rice,  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  one  of 
salt.    The  priest  in  the  mean  time, 
with  arms  extendfid  and  eyes  turn- 
ed towards  heaven,  muttered  some- 
thing in  a  low  tone  of  voices  when 
the  man  who  had  canied  the  ladder 
on  his   knees  and  nine  times  pro- 
strated  his  body  on  the  ground, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Chi- 
nese.   Several  women  and  children 
remained  at  a  distance,  as  if  for- 
bidden   to    approach    too    near  $ 
thou>jh,  as  priestesses  are  said  to 
be  common  in  this  coimtry,  it  is 
not  prgbable  there  was  any  restric- 
tion on  account  of  the  sex. 

•*  That  the  ladder  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  priest,  and  that  at  a 
suitable  time  he  would  take  care  to 
remove  the  sacred  depo&ic  and  ap- 
propriate the  offering  to  his  own 
use,  like  the  priests  of  the  idol  Bel 
in  times  of  old,  as  related  in  the 
apocryphal  writings,  there  is  little 
room  for  doubting;  but  the  offering 
was  not,  on  that  account,  less  a 
token  of  the  piety  and  gratitude  of 
him  who  made  it.  And  although 
it  might  have  been  more  dignified, 
on  t&e  part  of  the  priest,  to  take 
his  due  fairly  and  openly,  yet  there 
are  not  perhaps  any  class  of  men 
vho  are  better  entitled  to  a  temu- 


neration  for  thefr  services  than 
those  whose  time  is  occupied  in 
keeping  alive  the  duties  of  religion. 
At  all  times  and  in  all  nations  the 
disposal  of  the  first  fruits  seems  to 
have  been  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests.  From  sacred  history 
it  clearly  appears  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  Jewish  di^nsation ; 
and  w^e  are  informed  by  Pliny  that 
no  one  ever  thought  of  tasting  new 
fruits  or  new  wine  until  the  priests 
had  first  performed  the  customary 
libations — Ac  ne  degusHihant  qwdem 
novas  fruges  eut  vina  antequam  sor 
cerdctes  frimititu  Ubassent» 

"  On   the  skirts  of  every  little 
grave  of  trees   near  Turon   bay 
small  boxes  of  wood  or  baskets  of 
wicker  work  were  either  suspended 
from  or  fixed  among  the  branches, 
some  containing  images  made  ef 
various  materials,  and  others  paint- 
ed or  gilded  paper  cut  into  different 
shapes,  inscriptions  on  slips  of  wood 
in  the  Chinese  character,  and  many' 
other  indications  of  their  sacred 
destination.    Trees,  in  fact,  appear 
to  have  been  among  the  first  of 
temples  that  were  consecrated  to 
the  deities*    To  man,  but  little  ad- 
vanced beyond  a  state  of  nature, 
the  grandest  objects  that  present 
themselves  are  those  most  likely  to 
arrest  his  adoration.     Such  on  the 
plains  are  trees  of  venerable  anti- 
quity,, and  on  the  mountains  their 
high  peaked  summits  of  solid  rock. 
But  man,  more  vain  and  ambitious 
in  proportion  as  he  became  more 
civilised*  conceived  a  Babel  whose 
summit  should  reach  to  the  skies.. 
The  most  sumptuous  and  magnifi- 
cent temples  were  consecrated  to. 
the  deity  by  most  of  the  polished 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  this  prac- 
tice has  universally  been  adopted 
by  the  professors  of  Christianity  \ 
but  the  Chinese  and  tlieir  neigh- 
bours differ  in  their  opinions  on  uiis 

^ub^ct^ 
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iu^ject»  as  on  piost  others,  from 
the  rest  of  markincL  They  are 
content  to  worship 

• ^that  Spirit  that  does  prefer         ' 

Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and 
pure,' 

in  all  places  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. A  little  casket  not  larger 
than  a  snufF-box  frequently  en- 
shrines a  favourite  divinity.  Soli- 
tary devotion,  it  is  true,  requires 
not  the  space  tliat  is  necessriry  for 
congregalionnl  worship.  A  tutelar 
deity  may  be  placed  m  any  comer 
of  the  house,  or  carried  about  in 
the  pocket. 

"  The    Cochinchinese    are    ex- 
tremely superstitious,  and  their  de- 
votional exercises,  like  those  of  the 
Chinese,  are  mere  frequently  per- 
formed with  the  view  of  averting 
an  ideal  evil,  than  with  t]ie  hope 
of  acquiring  a  positive  ^ood  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  evil  spirit  is 
more  dreaded  tlian  the  good  one 
revered.     In  various  parts  of  the 
CDwntry  are  large  wooden  stakes  or 
pillars'  erected,   not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  the  spot  where 
some  great  calamity,  either  of  a 
public  or  a   private  nature,   may 
have  happened,   as  the  loss  of  a 
battle,  the  murder  of  an  individual, 
or  other  unfortunate  event,  but  as  a 
propitiation  to  the  evil  spirit  by 
whose  influence  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  occasioned.      So    also 
when  an  infant  dies,  the  parents 
are  supposed  to  hav*c  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  some  malignant  spi- 
rit, which   they  endeavour  to  ap- 
pease by- offerings  of  rice,  oil,  tea, 
money,  or  whatever  they  may  ima- 
gine to  be  tlie  most  acceptable  to 
the  angry   divinity.      From   such 
sentiments  one  may  venture  to  hope 
tliat  the  horrid  practice  of  infanti- 
cide is  not  among  the  bad  customs 
they  have  retaiiied  cf  the  Chinese. 
♦*  Beside  the  spoiitiineous  offer- 


ings which  individuals  conceive  it 
necessary  to  make  on  various  occa- 
sions, i.  seems  that  a  yearly  contri- 
bution, levied   by   government,  is 
paid  for  the  support  of  a  certain 
number  of  monasteries,  in   wliiJi 
tlie  priests  invoke  the  deity  for  the 
public  welfare.     This  contnbutron 
consists  of  produce  in  kind,  as  rice, 
fruits,  su^ar,  areca  nut,  and  other 
articles;  m  lieu  of  which,  in  towns, 
are  collected  money,  metals,  cloth- 
ing, and   such  like.     The   priests 
here,  as  in  China,  are  considered 
to  be  the  best  physicians ;  but  their 
art  lies  more  in  charms  and  fasci- 
nations than  in  the  judicious  appli- 
cation of  sanative  drugs. 

"  It  may  be  inferred   that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Co- 
chinchinese  government    are    the 
same  as  those  of  China ;  that  they 
have  the  same  laws  and  the  same 
modes  of  punishment :  but  on  this 
subject  I  am  unable  to  communis 
care  any  information.     In  the  open 
building  adjoining  that  where  the 
ruling  mandarin  resided,  we  saw 
both  the  Tcha  and  the  Pan-tsi  (lie 
cangue    and    the    bamboo);  but 
whether  the  execution  of  the  lai« 
are  here  less  rigidly  attended  to^ 
or  the  morals  of  the  people  less 
corrupt,  than  m  China,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say :  it  may  be  observed, 
however,  tliat  not  a  single  punish- 
ment of  any  description  occurrtd 
to  our  notice,  whereas  in  China  we 
scaicely  ever  passed  a  town  or  vil- 
lage in  which  our  eyes  were  not 
offended  at  the  sight  of  the  cangue, 
or  the  eais  assailed  with  the  cries 
of   persons    suffering    under  the 
stroke  of  'the  bamboo.     There,  in- 
deed, the  mandarins,  however  cor- 
rupt and  debauclied  in  private  life, 
assiimc .  in  public  an  austerity  of 
conduct,  which  gives  a  sanclion  to 
their  corrections  ;  but  a  mandarin 
of  Cochinchina,  who  openly  violates 

the 
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the  rules  of  decorum,  and  sets  in 
his  own  person  the  example  of  levity 
and  licentiousness,  could  but  with  a 
very  buJ  grace  direct  and  superin- 
tend the  punishment  of  another 


less  guilty  than  himself.  At  all 
events,  the  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Turon  did  not  appear  to  suffer  any 
depression  from  a  too  severe  exercise 
of  the  hand  of  power. 
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[From  the  Same.] 


« 


H 


A VING- received  from  his 
excellency  lieutenant-gene- 
ral Dundas,  acting  governor  and 
con^m.ihder  in  chivt  of  the  castle, 
town,  and  settle n:)ent  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  our  credentials  and 
instructions,  examined  the  invoice 
of  the  several  articles  intended  to 
be  given  in  exchange  f(}r  cattle,  and 
arranged  the  contents  of  our  six 
waggons,  we  this  day,'   says  Mr. 
Truter,  <  the  first  of  October  1801, 
commenced,    under    God's    good 
pi  evidence,  our  long  and  interest- 
ing journey.*     After  a  minute  de- 
tail of  every  particular  circumstance 
that  occurred,  and  a  relation  of  the 
ordinary  events  of  such  a  journey; 
the  names  of  the  several  farms  and 
their  occupiers  where   they  halted 
for  the  night,  or  for  obtaining  re- 
freshment or  a  change  of  draught 
oxen  ;  the  little  interruptions  and 
mortifications  they  met  with,  owing 
to  the  want  of  punctuality  in  tlie 
bonrs  in  brinf^ing  their  fresh  jelays 
ot  oxen,  to  tiie  breaking  of  axle- 
trees,  yokes,  and  traces ;  the  diffi- 
culty  of  asceiiviing   Roode   Sand 
Kioof ;  li-.p  impracticability  of  pass- 
ing •tiie  \V:Lbenbergh  or  Mosiaert 
Hoek,  which  compelled  them  to 
take  the  ciicuilous  route  over  the 
H'^x,  River  Kloof,  (in  their  progress 
through   which,   Mr.  Truter   ob- 
serves,   they    crossed    the     rapid 
stream  of  the  same  name  rushing 


down  its  rocky  channel  no  less  than 
seven  times) ;  tlieir  passage  of  the 
Bokkeveld,  and  that  corner  of  the 
Great  Karroo  or  desert  bet  wet  n  it 
and  tlie  Roggeveld,  where  the  ab- 
sence   of   all    human   habitations 
compelled  them  to  sleep  for  several 
nights  in  their  tents  and  waggons ; 
tlieir  ascent,  from  those  plains,  up 
the  steep  and  lofty  mountains  called 
the  Roggeveld  : — after  surmount- 
ing these  and  many  other  difficul- 
ties they  arrived,  on  the  evening  of 
the  Hth,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Great    Riet    river,    opposite    the 
Bonteberg,    where    they    pitched 
their  tents  for  the  night,  the  weather 
being   extremely  cold,   boisterous 
and  rainy.  In  this  river  they  caught  ' 
antibundanceof  a  particular  species 
of  ^sh,  the  flavour  of  which  was 
tolerably  good  ;  but  the  bones  be- 
ing something  of  the  same  kind  as 
in  the  herring,  and  the  fish  small^ 
made   it  the    less    acceptable    to 
hungry  travellers.     Here  also,  fpr 
the  first  time,  tliey  observed   the 
frcsli   prints    of    the    paws  of   a 
lion. 

"  Pursuing  their  journey  from 
hence,  after  crossing  the  river 
several  times,  th.ey  halted  at  a  de- 
serted fanrj-housc  called  the  G-^nna- 
Kr:ial,  which  place  had  previ- 
cuiiy  been  appoiiuod  as  the  reo- 
dezvou ;  for  the  escort  of  boors  that 
were  sammoned  to  attend  the  ex- 
pedition, 
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pcdition,  as  well  as  for  the  relajs 
of  fresh  oxen  to  draw  the  waggons 
over  the  desert.  But  having  wait- 
ed here  for  two  days  without  re- 
ceiving any  intelligence  either  of 
the  boors  or  the  oxen»  they  resolved 
to  proceed  without  them  $  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  18th,  after  cross- 
ingthc  Karree  river,  which  is  here 
considered  to  be  the  boundary  of 
the  colony,  they  made  a  short  day's 
journey  and  encamped  for  the  night 
near  the  Brakke  fontern,  where  they 
presently  had  the  great  satisfaction 
to  perceive,  at  some  distance,  a 
party  of  boors  and  Hottentots  and 
cattle  hasten  in?  towards  them  over 
the  plain.  Their  joy,  however, 
was  of  short  duration,  and  followed 
by  vexation  and  disappointment ; 
for,  on  examining  the  oxen,  the 
greater  part  were  found  to  be  very 
young,  totally  unaccustomi^d  to  the 
yoke,  and  not  a  single  good  team 
could  be  selected  from  the  whole 
drove. 

<<  Detirmined,  notwithstanding 
thig  grievoQs  drssppointment»  to 
prosecute  the  journey  they  had  un- 
dertaken, and  being  now  advanced 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony,  it 
was  deemed  expedient,  in  the  first 
place,  to  muster  the  oarty,  to  as- 
certain the  strength  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  to  prescribe  certain  re- 
gulations for  their  conduct,  which 
were  rigidly  to  be  adhered  to  du- 
ring the  journey  before  them,  whose 
distance  and  duration  were  equally 
uncertain. 

"  The  account  of  the  whole  ex- 
pedition was  found  to  stand  as 
fr^lhnvs : 

Mr.  Tiuter,         >  ^^^^ic^^^o,.. 
,  -     o  Mi^   r  commissioners. 

Mr.  Somerville,  3 

Mr.  Daniell,  secretary  &  draughts- 
man. 

Mr.  Borcherds,  assistant-secretary. 

Mr.  Scholtz,  superintendaot  of  the 
waggons. 


Seven  Dutch  boons  inhabrtants  of 
tlie  Roggeveld. 

Making  in  the  whole  twelve 
Christians. 

2if  Hottentots  and  bastard  Hoe* 

tentots. 
4  Slaves* 
120  Draught  oxen. 
18  Saddle-horses,  stiid 
20  Large  muskets. 

"  <  With  the  blessing  of  God,' 
observes  Mr.  Truter,  *  we  conFukr- 
ed    these  our  numbers   and   our 
means  of  defence  to  be  fiiUy  suffi- 
cient for  our  protection  and  preser- 
vation ; and, confiding  in hisgood- 
ness,  we  launched  upon  the  Karroo 
or  desert  plains,  on  the  20th  Octo- 
ber.*     Little    occurred    in    their 
journey  over  these  dreary  solitudes 
to    engage    the  attention,  except 
their  uncommon  sterility,  and  now 
and  then  a  few  qoachas  or  wild 
horses,    a   solitary    gemsbok,  an 
eland,  a  hartebeest,  or  a  pair  of 
ostriches,  which  might  perhaps  be 
observed  grazing  at  a  distance,  or 
scourine;  away  to  avoid  the  party, 
when  u\ej  happened  to  approach 
them  unperceived.     In  the  course 
of  the  third  day  they  passed  the 
ruins  of  an  earthen  building  of  con- 
siderable   dimensions,    surround- 
ed by  a  number   of  d'^molished 
huts,   which   they  were  informed 
were  the  remains  of  an  establish- 
ment   attempted   to    be    formed 
by '  the   two   gospel    roissionariei 
Kicherer  and  Edwards,  under  (he 
direction  of  the  society  for  sending 
missions  into  Africa  and  the  ^t* 
Proceeding  slowly  till  midnight, 
they  halted  on  the  bank  of  the  Sack 
river,  near  which,  the  next  room- 
ing, they  observed  another  kraal  or 
hamlet  in  ruins,  where  these  missj- 
oniu-ies  had  held  a  temporary  resi- 
dence.   At  this  place  twomistr- 

able- 
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able^looldng  wretches,  of  the  tribe 
of  men  usually  called  Bosjesnien 
by  the  colonists,  perfectly  naked, 
and  apparently  perishing  with  hun- 
ger, advanced  towards  the  encamp- 
naent,  and  accosted  the  party  in  a 
language  wholly  unintelligible :  but 
the  signs  they  made  use  of  could 
not  easily  be  mistaken.  They  gave 
them  something  to  eat,  which,  with 
a  little  tobacco,  had  an  instantane- 
ous effect  on  their  spirits,  and 
caused  them  to  dance  for  joy. 
They  were  just  able  to  make  the 
party  understand  that  their  names 
were  Jacob  and  Jeptha,  and  that 
they  had  been  disciples  of  the  two 
missionaries  above-mentioned. 

"Pursuing  their  journey  over 
these  dreary  and  desolate  plains, 
where  few  living  creatures  except  a 
quacha,  a  harte-beest,  or  an  ostrich 
were  occasionally  seen  browsing 
at  a  distance,  the  party  arrived  on 
the  evening  of  the  23d  at  a  brack 
or  saltish  river,  where  they  pitched 
their  tents  for  the  night.  Here 
they  were  again  accosted  by  a 
solitary  Bosjesman,  who  called 
himself  JVildboyy  indicating  by 
signs,  for  not  a  creature  could  com- 
prehend the  meanint^  of  a  single 
syllable  he  uttered,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely hungry.  Having  ordered 
as  much  food  to  be  given  to  him 
as  was  suflficient  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ing of  his  appetite,  he  stole  away 
in  the  course  of  the  nl^ght,  and 
they  saw  no  more  of  him. 

"  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
next  halting-pLice,  the  Lion's  fon- 
tein,  one  of  the  party  had  the  good 
fortime  to  shoot  a  quacha  of  a  larger 
size  than  what  any  of  the  bocrs  had 
«ver  recollected  to  have  seen,  of 
which  Mr.  Daniell  made  a  very 
accurate  drawing.  It  was  the  Hvst 
wild  quadruped  they  had  procured. 
In  the  midst  of  so  extensive  and 
dreary  a  desert  they  were  not  a 


little  surprized,  though  by  no 
means  an  unusual  tiling,  to  meet 
with,  a  Dutch  boor  of  the  name  of 
Kok,  who,  widi  a  -waggon  and  his 
whole  family,  hi<(  slaves,  his  Hot- 
tentots, hi«  cattle,  and  his  sheep, 
was  travelling  leisuiely  from  the 
Orange  river  towards  ihe  skirts  of 
the  colony.  The  disinclination  of 
these  people  to  establish  themselves 
on  a  particular  spot,  and  to  live  in 
any  sort  of  comfort,  is  very  re- 
markable, and  can  only  be  explain- 
ed on  the  principle  of  an  irresistible 
charm  which  unbouiided  liberty 
and  unrestrained  possession  exerc 
on  the  human  mind,  and  which 
operates  most  powerfully  on  him 
who  has  never  known  the  pleasures 
of  social  lite.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  numbers  of  the  French 
officers  in  America,  led  by  the 
impulse  of  this  principle,  retired 
into  the  Indian  settlements,  threw 
aside  tjicir  clothing,  painted  mid 
tatooed  their  bodies,  and  became^ 
in  every  respect,  savages  of  a  much 
worse  description  than  the  natives, 
by  uniting  with  their  new  coitdftion 
all  the  vices  of  civilized  life.  To 
rove  about  the  desert  wilds  of 
Africa,  to  harass  and  destroy  the 
harmless  natives,  to  feast  on  gamer 
procured  by  their  Hottentots,  and 
to  sleep  and  loiter  away  the  day 
while  jolting  in  his  waggon,  are  ta 
the  Dutch  boor  among  the  most 
fwquisite  pleasures  he  is  capable  of 
enjoying.  By  indolence  and  glut- 
tony, from  the  eiFects  of  a  good 
climate  and  a  free  exposure  to  the 
air,  these  people  usually  grow  to  ;i 
monstrous  size  ;  and  if  suifered  to 
continue  tlieir  present  uncontrolled 
mode  of  life,  they  may  ultimately 
give  birth  to  a  race  of  Patagonians* 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa, 
not  inferior  in  stature  to  their  tall 
brethren  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
America. 

"  Continuing 
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of  his  countrymen.      His  friend  They  assure  us  that  at  two  yean 
and  encomiast  Perez  de  Montalvan  old  these  qualities  were  perceptible 
relates  that  at  about  the  age  of  thir-  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  eyes  ;   that 
teen  or  fourteen  he  was  impelled  ere  he  attained  the  age  of  ^"ve  he 
by  so  restless  a   desire  of  seeing  could    read   Spanish   and   Latin; 
the  world,    that    he  resolved  to  and  that  before  his  hand  was  strong 
escape  from   school;   and  having  enough  to  guide  the  peu,  he  re- 
concerted  his  project  with  a  school-  cited  verses  of  his  own  composition, 
fellow,    they   actually  put  it  into  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
execution.      They  had  taken  tlie  barter  for  prints  and  toys  with  his 
precaution     of     providing     some  playfellows.      Thus   even    in  his 
money  for  their   expedition,  but  childhood  he  not  only  wrote  po- 
they  had  not  been   equally  provi-  etry,  but  turned  his  poetry  to  ac- 
dent   in   calculating   the  duration  count ;  an  art  in  which  he  must  be 
of  their  finances;   tor,   after  buy-  allowed  aftcr\vards  to  have  excelled 
ing  a  mule  at  Segovia, ,  it  was  not  all  poets  ancient  or  modem.    The 
till   their  arrival  at  Astorga  tliat  date  however  of  his  early  produc* 
they  perceived  tliat  the  scantiness  tions  must  be  collected  from  his 
of  their  purse  would  not  permit  own  assertions,   from  probable  cir- 
them  to   proceed  any  farther  on  cumstances,  and  the  corresponding 
their  travels.     This  unforeseen  dif-  testimony  of  his  friends  and  con- 
ficulty  disconcerted  our  young  ad-  temporaries  ;  for  they  were  either 
venturers,    and    they   resolved    to-  not   printed  at  the  time,    or  all 
abandon  their  scheme  as  hastily  as  copies  of  the  impression  have  long 
.tliey  had  undertaken  it.  They  had  since  been  lost, 
returned  as  far  as  Segovia,  when        **  He  was  bom  at  Madrid  on 
the  necessity  of  procuring  money  the  2ath  of  November  1562:  and 
compelled  '  them    to    offer    some  as  he  informs  lis  in  the  Laurel  de 
.trinkets  to  sale  at  a  silversmith's,  Apolo  that  his  father  was  a  poet, 
The   tradesman    was    a    cautious  we  inay  conjecture  that  his  exam- 
Spaniard ;  he  suspected  that  they  pie  had  its  effect  in  deciding  Lope  $ 
had  stolen  the  trinkets,  and  pru-  early   propensity   to    versification, 
idently  conducted  them  before  the  He  implies,  however,  in  tlie  same 
magistrate  of  the  ].iace.     He  was  passage,   that  the  discovery  of  his 
fortunate!/  a  man  of  moderation,  father's  talent  was  accidental  and 
ar)d  confined    the  exercise  of  his  after  his  death.     The  ^xact  period 
authority  to  appointmg  a  constable  when  that  event  happen<^  is  un- 
to conduct  them  back  to  Madrid.  certain  ;   but  Lope  was  an  orphan 

*^  The  admiral  ion  and  surprise  when  he  escaped  from  school,  and 

with  which  the  v^isdom  of  this  de-  before  that  time  he  had  by  his  ovra 

cision  and  the  small  expcnce  attend-  account  not  only    written  verses, 

ing  its  execution  are  mentioned  by  bat  composed  dnimas  in  four  acts, 

Montalvan,  are  striking  pi  oofs  that  which,  as  lie  tells  us,  was  then  the 

vexatious  and  expensive  practices  custom: 

had  already  infected  the  ^dminir  ei  capiun  Vinies,  insjfrnc  iagtB\o* 

jptration  of  police  in  Spain.  |*u8o  en  tros  actos  la  comedia,  que  antes 

"Lope,    according    to   his    bio-  Andaba  en  <juatro  comu  pics  d«  njno, 

DTinhers     betraved  marks    of  ce-  Q"*  ^"'^  entonces  uiiias  fas  comeUiaJ^ 

grapners,   oetra)  eu  marKS   or  ge  y      j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^     ^o* 

nius  at  a  very  early  age,   as  weil  j^^\  ^^^^^0  actos,  y  Je  a  quairo  pl'^g"^ 

9$  4  singular  propensity  to  poetry,  por^uc  ca4a  acto  on  pilego  con'^pj^« 
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nd  whole  forests  appeared  in  many 
6f  the  vallies.  The  face  of  the 
country  began  now  to  assume  a 
pleasinja:  and  an  interesting  aspect, 
and  still  more  so  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  same  day«  when  the 
party  arrived  on  the  southern  bank 
of  a  river  of  very  considerable 
inajj:nitude,  called  by  the  natives 
the  Gar'upt  but  by  the  colonists  the 
Orange  river.  Numbers  of  Hot* 
tentois  came  forward  to  meet  them; 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  they  could 
perceive  an  extensive  village,  com- 
posed of  decent  looking  huts.— 
After  passing  the  long  and  dreary 
Karroo  desert,  it  was  an  interest- 
ing and  a  dieerful  event  to  mix  with 
a  very  considerable  population,  ap* 
parently  of  a  much  superior  class 
of  beings,  though  probably  of  the 
same  ntte,  to  those  few  miserable 
wretches  which  had  hitherto  oc-* 
casionallv  shewn  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  journey, 

**  A  river  of  such  unnsnal  mag- 
nitude in  this  quarter  of  theglobe 
was  also  a  subject  which  afforded 
them  90  small  de2;ree  of  pleasure. 
At  this  spot  it  was  divided  into  two 
branches  by  an  island  ia  tlie  mid- 
dle, each  of  which  was  not  less 
than  six  hundred  yards  in  w^idth. 
The  water,  by  sounding,  was  found 
to  be  deeper  than  the  height  of  the 
bottom  of  the  waggons ;  it  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  raise  their 
contents,  by  means  of  billets  of 
wood,  in  order  to  keep  tliem  dry. 
The  whole  cavalcade  got  safely 
over  the  two  streams,  except  one 
waggon,  the  oxen  of  which,  haviog 
by  some  accident  turned  their  heads 
down  the  sti'eam,  got  into  deeper 
waterj  where  tliey  soon  lost  their 
^  legs ;  and  the  whole  machine  being 
swept  away  with  great  violence, 
both  oxen  and  waggon  would  in- 
evitably have  been  lost,  but  for  the 
active  exertions  of  the  native  Hot- 
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tentots  who,  by  cutting  the  yokes 
and  traces,  freed  the  oxen  and 
brought  all  except  one  safe  to  tho 
shore ;  and  afterwards  succeelied 
in  dragging  out  the  waggon,  which 
was  overturned  by  the  stream; 
*  The  Dutch  boors,'  observes  Mr. 
Truter,  'Were  as  helpless  as  chiU 
drcn,  and  of  no  manner  of  assistance 
whatever.* 

"  The  natrve  inhabitants  which 
are  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  river,  where  our  travellers, 
crossed  it,  (namely  in  latitude  29* 
N.  and  longitude  hitween  20*  and 
24»E.)  are  a  variety  of  the  Hot- 
tentot race,  whose  particular  horde, 
in  their  own  language,  is  called  the 
Korau  In  estimating  their  com- 
parative condition  with  the  different 
tribes  of  this  nation,  they  may 
fairly  be  reckoned  to  rank  much 
higher  thaa  any  of  the  others  that 
are  known  on  tlie  southern  extremity 
of  Africa.  The  wide  desert  Kar- 
roo between  them  and  the  colony 
has  hitherto  protected  them  in  a 
considerable  degree,  though  noc 
altogether,  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Dutch  boors,  under  whose  lash 
their  brethren  less  remote  from  the 
colony  have  so  severely  suffered. 
Their  abode  being  stationary  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orange  river,  their 
huts  were  constructed  with  greater 
care,  and  with  a  view  of  being 
more  durable  ;  ini their  persons  they 
were  more  cleanly,  and  in  their 
dress  and  domestic  utensils  neater, 
than  the  Hottentots  usually  are; 
This  superiority  maf  probably  be 
owing,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  th« 
advantages  of  local  situation.  A 
running  stream  in  Soutli  Africa  is 
a  great  rarity.  -To  the  want  of 
water  may  probably  be  attributed 
t}«  origin  of  the  custom  of  greas- 
ing the  skin,  which  this  cntna  river 
renders  unnecessary.  The  Aontr 
accordingly  exhibit  none  of  that 

/  filihy 
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filthyand  squalid  appearancewhich 
characterl/xs  the  Hottentots  on  the 
skirts  of  the  colony.  Their  fea^ 
tures  are  also  of  a  superior  cast. 
What  the  Gonaquas  were  on  the 
eastern  coast  the  Iforas  see^  to  be 
to  the  northward,  a  milled  breed 
between  the  Hottentot  ^nd  the 
Kafier. 

"  Their  dwellings,  in  the  shape 
of  hemispheres,  generally  about 
six  feet  high,  and  eight  in  disgneter, 
^re  constructed  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  those  of  the  JHfamaqtux  Hot- 
-  tentots,  and  covered  with  several 
folds  of  neat   matting    made  of 
rushes  or  coarse  grass.    They  used 
vessels  of  wood,  hollowed  out  from 
blocks  of  willow,  for  containing 
milk  and  water.    They  seemed  to 
have  no  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
but  had  considerable  possessions  of 
borned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 
They  had  ako  plenty  of   dogs. 
Like  the  Kaflfers  tliey  live  in  a  great 
measure  on  curdled  milk,  on  ber- 
ries and  roots,  and  like  those  also 
are  tjarticuWly  attentive  to  their 
cattle,  which  they  train  in  habits 
of  strict  subordination  and  com- 
Iband.     XVhen  a  cow  is  supposed 
to  withhold  her  milk,  they  practise 
the  method  which  the  ancient  Scy- 
•thians,  as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus, 
made  use  of  to  force  the  milk  out  of 
the  udders  df  their  mares.     Indeed 
both  the  KafiTcrs  and   Hottentots 
have  recourse  to  this  method,  when 
the  animal  is  stubborn  and  supposed 
to  refuse  giving  her  milk.     One  of 
the  old  writers  on  South  Africa,  by 
way  of  convincing  his  readers  of 
the  truth  of  the  practice,  has  em- 
bellished his  work  with  a  print  on 
this  elegant  subject,  exhibiting  a 
Hottentot  in  the  act  of  blowing  up 
a  cow. 

<<  Their  dress  consisted  of  skin 
cloaks,  like  the  other  Hottentot 
tribes ;  aod  dus  women  wore  square 


orname^d  aprons  sa^)ended  from 
the  waist,  with  copper  chains  and 
beads  of  glass  round  the  neck,  the 
wrists,  and  legs.  Tliese  chains 
were  probably  procured  from  the 
Dam^ras,  a  nation  of  Kaffers  to 
the  north-westward,  dwellii^*  at 
the  foot  of  the  copper  mountains. 
This  metal,  indeed,  is  said  to  be 
found  in  many  places  near  the  banks 
df  the  Orang^  river,'  and  the  party 
picked  up  wnat.  appeared  to  be  a 
specimen  of  native  gold:  butminef 
are  of  little  value  in  acountry  where 
there  are  no  materials  necessary  for 
working  them,  no  navigable  riven 
nor  passable  roads,  by  which  their 
produce  can  at  any  reasonable  ex- 
pence  be  transported  to  a  market. 
Those  who  set  any  value  oa  diis 
part  of  Southern  Africa*  for  the 
mines  it  contains,  know  vtry  lied* 
of  the  nature  of  the  country. 

^  Some  of  the  men  among  die 
Koras  were  observed  to  be  mmm^ 
chidtM ;  but  whether  the  defect  was 
in  consequence  of  some  operatiop 
submitted  to  while  young,  on  m« 
perstitious  grounds,  or  occasiooed 
by  accident,  or  the  sport  of  nature^ 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  as* 
certained. 

<^  In  swimming  across  this  wkle 
and  rapid  river,  and  transpordof 
at  the  same  time  their  sheep,  or 
other  articles,  the  Kwas  make  ust 
of  a  curious  contrivance.  They 
take  a  log  of  wood  from  six  ta 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  at  tht 
distance  of  a  few  inches  from  oce 
of  its  ends,  fix  a  wooden  peg.  Oa 
this  IcMg;  the .  person  intending  to 
cross  the  river  stretches  himseff  at 
full  length,  and  holding  fast  by  tht 
peg  with  one  hsmd|  whdst  widitbi 
other,  and  occasionally  with  his 
feet,  he  strikes  to  keiep  the  end  of 
the  log  in  a  certain  direction  (vbicb 
is  that  of  an  angle  of  about  45  de- 
gree&witb  ^  streaun)  die  obUqo^ 
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ti  the  log  opposed  to  the  current 
causes  it,  in  fioaMng  down  the 
stream,  to  push  gradually  over  to 
the  opposite  side  in  the  hypothe- 
nusal  line  of  a  triangle,  whose  base 
as  the  widdi  of  the  river. 

**  Both  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
river  were  at  this  part  of  it  thickly 
covered  .with  mimosas  and  willows 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  trees, 
whose  names  and  descriptions  are 
not  mentioned.  A  Hub  beyond 
the  right  bank  the  great  quantity 
of  a  species  of  shrubby  mimosai 
seldom  higher  than  seven  or  eight 
feety  with  a  small  white  leaf,  was 
very  remarkable.  It  waa  the  pre- 
vailing feature  on  the  surface  of 
the  country  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  though  not  a  single  plant  of 
the  kind  had  appeared  on  the  Cape 
side  of  the  river.  Here  also  they 
found,  growing  in  great  abundance, 
a  species  of  wild  onion,  of'  a  taste 
as  strong  and  pungent  nearly  a^ 
that  of  garlic;  notwithstanding 
which  it  was  so  highly  acceptable 
to  the  travellers,  that  they  laid  in 
an  ample  supply  for  future  use  on 
the  journey.  The  leaves,  flowers, 
and  seeds  resembled  those  of  the 
common  cultivated  species.  On 
the  margin  of  the  river  they  found, 
in  great  plenty,  a  small  and  deli- 
cate  orange-coloured  p»ppy  ;  and, 
creeping  over  a  great  extent  of 
surface,  a  very  fragrant  species  of 
Clematis  or  Virgin  s  bo^i'er.  The 
agate,  onyx,  sardonyx,  and  chal- 
cedony abounded  on  the  pebbled 
bed  of  the  river,  of  which  they 
collected  some  very  beautiful  speci- 
mens. Several  hippopotami  were 
observed  rolling  about,  blowing 
and  snorting  in  the  dt^^  parts  of 
the  river,  at  a  little  distance  below 
the  ford;  and  one  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball,  but  it 
scaped. 

<*  leaving  tilt  river  on  the  Gth* 


they  travelled  till  the  8th  before 
they  met  with  any  water ;  when» 
after  pushing  their  way  where 
neither  traces  of  waggons  nor  tracks 
of  any  kind  appeared,  and  in  con- 
stant anxiety  and  doubtful  suspense 
whether  they  might  not  be  entan- 
gled and  finally  stopped  by  moun<> 
tains,  deep  chasms,  or  thickets, 
they  came  to  a  village  of  Kora 
Hottentots,  situated  in  a  deep  de- 
file of  the  mountains ;  and  a  little 
farther  on,  to  a  second  horde  of 
B:wtaard$  and  Bosjesmen,  under 
a  chief  of  the  former  description 
whose  name  was  Kok.  This  man 
was  a  kind  of  Volunteer  missionary 
who,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
our  travellers,  delivered  a  very  able 
discourse  to  his  people  in  their 
presence,  from  a  text  out  of  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  on  the  subject 
of  regeneration,  which  was  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  an  extem- 
porary prayer  and  by  singing  ot 
hymns.  The  missionary  Edwards 
and  his  wife  and  a  boor  of  the  name 
of  Kruger  had  joined  the  party  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Orange  river; 
and  a  little  beyond  the  kraal  of  Kok 
was  the  Aakaap  or  Rietfonteyn* 
the  then  residence  of  Mr.  Kicherer. 
On  their  arrival  at  this  place  on  the 
3th,  being  Sunday,  they  found 
this  zealous  teacher  of  the  gospel 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  ofiice. 
His  cnurch  was  a  temporary  build- 
ing of  poles,  wattled  with  twigs, 
plaistered  over  with  clay  and  cow 
dung  both  within  and  without,  and 
covered  with  a  thatch  of  reeds.  A 
smaller  hut  of  the  same  construc- 
tion served  for  a  school,  and  a  third 
for  his  habitation.  A  number  of 
other  huts  of  an  inferior  kind,  shap- 
ed like  bee-hives  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  grass  matting,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  plain;  but  on  the 
strangers  approaching  towards 
thern^  their  inhabitants*  men,  wo- 
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men  and  childreTi»  all  fled  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  bushes.  Mr. 
Kicherer  received  the  travellers 
with  great  kindness  and  affability. 
He  was  absisted  in  the  labours  of 
his  mission  by  two  other  mission- 
aries of  the  names  of  .-\nderson  and 
Cramer,  all  of  ihcm  sent  out  by 
the  African  Society  in  London  for 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen.  How  tar  the 
subjects  of  faith,  of  regeneration, 
of  the  Trinity  and  other  mystical 
doctrines,  can  consistently  be  preach- 
ed with  advantage,  cither  temporal 
or  spiritual,  to  a  race  of  men  the 
most  savage,  and  the  most  miser- 
able perhaps  on  the  face  of  tlie 
earth,  the  missionaries  themselves 
ought  to  be  the  best  judges ;  but 
from  their  own  account  ot  them  it 
would  appear  that  their  zeal  is 
woefully  misapplied,  and  that  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  society 
at  home,  after  an  enormous  expencc, 
can  only  end  in  disappointment. 
The  condition,  indeed,  of  the  poor 
wTetches  which  compose  the  con- 
gregation of  these  missionaries  is 
such  as  to  require  worldly  comforts 
rather  than  spiritual  consolation. 
*  They  take  no  great  care  of  their 
children,'  says  Mr.  Kicherer,  *and 
never  correct  tliefn  except  in  a  fit 
of  rage,  when  they  almost  kill  them 
]xy  severe  usage.  In  a  quarrel 
between  father  and  mother,  or  the 
several  wives  of  a  husband,  the 
defeated  party  wreaks  his  or  lier 
venganceon  the  child  of  the  con- 
queror, which  in  general  loses  its 
life.  The  Bosjesmans  will  kiii  liieir 
children  witliout  remorse  oh  various 
occasions,  as  when  they  are  ill« 
shaped,  when  they  are  Ma  want  of 
food,  when  the  father  cf  a  child  has 
forsaken  its  mother,  or  when  oblig- 
ed to  fly  from  the  boors  Or  others  ; 
in  which  case  tliey  will  strangle 
them>  smother  them,  cast  them  away 


in  the  desert,  or  bury  them  altv'e. 
There  ,are  instances  of  parents 
throwing  their  tender  oflFspring  to 
the  hungry  lion,  who  stands  roaring 
before  their  cavern,  refusing  to  de- 
part till  some  peace-ofFeiing  be 
made  to  him.  They  also  frequently 
forsake  their  aged  relations,  leaving 
the  old  person  with  a  piece  of  meat 
and  an  ostnch  egg-shell  full  of 
water :  as  soon  as  tnis  little  stock 
is  exhausted,  the  poor  deserted  crea- 
ture must  perish  by  hunger,  or  be- 
come the  prey  of  wild  beasts. — 
Many  of  these  wild  Hottentots 
live  by  plunder  and  murder,  and 
are  guilty  of  the  most  horrid  and 
atrocious  actions.  Such,^  says  he, 
•  are  the  people  to  whom  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  has  directed  our 


course. 


M 


Setting  aside  the  sheer  nonsense 
of  the  lion  roaring  before  the  cavern, 
which  the  easy  credulity  of  Mr. 
Kicherer  led  him  to  believe  as  a 
fact,  it  is  evident  on  the  face  of  the 
above  statement,    that  tl^e  chief, 
and  perhaps  the  sole,  motive  for 
destroying  or  abandoning  the  help- 
less ai^d  the  destitute,  the  infants 
and  the  aged,  is  their  extreme  in- 
digence.     Without  any  covering 
to  protect  his  body  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes   of   the    weather,    without 
possessions  or  property  of  any  kind 
except  his  bow  and  his  quiver  of 
arrows,  the  Bosjesman  exists  from 
day  to  day  on  what  the  fortune  of 
the  chas«  may  throw  within  bis 
ie.ich,  on  a  few  bulbous  roots  which 
the  barren  soil  scantily  supplies,  on 
the  eggs  of  ants  and  the  larvas  c/t 
locusts ;  and  when  these  all  fail,  he 
is  glad  to  have  recourse  to  toads, 
mice,    snakes,    and   lizards.    To 
satisfy  the  preseiit  craving  of  the 
stomach  is  his  grand  object ;  and 
this  accomplished  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent,  he  seems  to  enjoy  a  short- 
lived species  of  happiness,  which 
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•itfaer  shews  itself  in  an  exhilaration 
of  spirits  not  unlike  that  which 
usually  attends  the  first  stage  of  in- 
toxication^  or  throws  him  into  a 
profound  sleep.  Among  such  a 
people  it  is  not  surpvizing  that  in- 
fants and  aged  persons  should  be 
left  to  perish.  If  the  dread  of 
pinching  poverty  and  the  horrors 
of  absolute  want  are  sufficient  to 
urge  the  civilized  Chinese  to  the 
commission  of  infanticide  on  their 
own  offspring,  it  is  the  less  sur- 
prizing that  a  similar  or  a  still  mo?e 
liopeless  condition  should  operate 
similar  effects  on  the  savage  Bos- 
jesman.  Human  nature  is  every 
where  the  same*  When  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries  first  landed  in 
Labrador,  the  same  inhuman  prac- 
tice, though  with  the  most  benevo- 
lent intention,  prevailed  among  the 
aatives  of  putting  to  death  the 
widows  and  the  orphans  j  not  be- 
cause it  was  an  ancient  custom,  or 
that  the  shedding  of  huinan  blood 
was  agreeable  ^o  their  nature,  but 
for  a  much  stronger  reason  :  im- 
provident of  their  own  families, 
they  could  not  be  supposed  to  su,i- 
ply  the  means  of  support  for  :Iie 
nclpless  orphan  or  the  des-oUte 
widow  of  another.  And  here  the 
superior  advantagesresulting  from 
the  system  of  the  Moravians  ov«r 
that  of  the  Gospel  missionaries  are 
most  forcibly  dcmonsiriJted.  In- 
stead of  encouraging  tlie  natives 
in  thsir  rambling  disposition  from 
place  to  place,  they  laboured  to  fix 
them  to  one  spot;  instead  of  preach- 
ing to  them  the  mysterious  parts  of 
the  gospel,  they  instructed  them  in 
useful  and  indMstrious  habits ;  in- 
stead of  building  a  church,  they 
erected  a  store-house.  They  caused 
tliis  common  store  to  be  divjJed 
into  as  many  compartments  as  there 
were  families,  leaving  one  at  e«ic 
fnd  larger  than  the  rest^  to  be 


propriated  solely  to  the  use  of  the 
widows  and  the  orphans ;  and  hav^ 
ing  taught  them  the  process  of  salt- 
ing ana  drying  the  fish  caught  in 
vast  multitudes  in  the  summer 
months,  the  produce  was  collected 
into  this  general  depository  of  their 
industry,  to  serve  as  a  provision 
for  the  long  and  dismal  winter 
which  reigns  in  this  inclement  cli- 
mate ;  deducting,  however,  from 
the  compartment  of  every  family 
a  tenth  of  tlie  produce,  to  be  cie- 
posited  in  those  of  the  widows 
and  the  orphans.  Their  labours 
were  crowfied  with  complete  suc- 
cess. From  this  time  a  provision 
was  made  sufficient  for  the  preser- 
vaiim  of  these  desolate  and  *i  ip- 
less  creatures.  Thus  the  Moravian 
Society  has  been  the  mca-.s  of  i^i  n- 
verting  the  inhabitants  oFT^-Sr:  .?or 
into  ust^ful  citizens  as  well  as  good 
christians  V'hilst  the  Afric/ni  »  .ci- 
ety  has  not  reclaimed  a  single  Bos- 
jesman  from  the  v/ild  and  s-i/u'^e 
state  in  which  its  zealous  mission- 
aries first  discovered  him. 

"  If  zeal  alone  was  suificicn:  for 
the  conversion  of  tliese  miser:ible 
creatures  to  Christianity,  and  conse- 
quently to  a  state'  of  civilization, 
no  man  has  more  merit  nor  b'itter 
dc'tTves  success  than  the  missionary 
Kiclierer.  He  is  in  every  respect 
a  truly  worthy  chiiracter,  but  he  is 
an  enthusiast ;  and  he  feels  and 
assumes  to  himself  more  merit  in 
being  able  to  relate  some  little 
anecdote  of  a  savage  applying  or 
quoting  a  scripture  passage,  than 
if  he  had  accomplished  all  that  the 
Moravians  have  done  for  the  Hot- 
tentots (and  they  have  done  much) 
at  Bavian's  Kloof.  He  observes, 
for  instance,  in  one  of  his  reports 
to  the  society,  that  the  Bosjcsmans 
made  a  fire  by  twirling  the  point 
i  of  a  stick  on  the  surface  of  another ; 
tliat  on^  of  his  people  in  a  rainy 
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n'ght,  not  being  able  to  succeed, 
bethought  himself  of  calling  on 
Jesus,  when  he  was  immediately 
answered,  and  struck  up  a  good 
fire,  notwithstanding  the  rain. 

"Every  acco.tint  that  has  been 
given  of  th«.  Bosiesmans  tends  to 
confirm  the  opinion  of  their  being 
among  the  most  miserable  of  the 
human  race,  and  iu  their  present 
condition  wholly  incapable  of  profit- 
imr  by  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Their  number  is,  however,  very  in- 
considerable. In  travelling tjh rough 
the  heart  of  the  desert  occupied  by 
them,  the  present  party  did  not  in 
the  whole  journey  see  fifty  persons, 
and  of  course  had  but  little  op- 
portunity of  making  and  comparing 
their  observations  on  their  character 
an^  condition.  Of  the  few  they 
saw  it  wa$  remarked  that  several 
bad  attained  a  very  considerable 
age  ;  that  the  oldest  h,id  not  lost  a 
single  tooth,  but  that  in  many  in- 


stances they  were  worn  down  in  x 
remarkable  manner  to  mere  stumps; 
tliat  out  of  the  number  seen  at  least 
half-a-rdozen  were  blind  in  one  eye, 
which  they  pretended  to  have  been 
occasioned  while  young  by  accidents 
from  fire;  that  the  greater  part 
wanted  the  first  joint  of  the  liltJc 
finger,  which  they  said  had  been 
taken  off  as  a  charm  against  mis- 
fortunes, or  to  stop  an  incipient 
disorder  5  that  the  sting  of  a  scor- 
pion, which  to  Europeans  or  colo- 
nists is  always  attended  with 
dangerous  consequences,  and  by 
which  one  of  the  present  party  suf- 
fered severely,  has  no  ill  effect  on 
this  people,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  explain  by  saying  that  whik 
children  being  accustomed  to  be 
stung  by  these  insects,  the  poison 
in  time  ceases  to  have  any  e£rect  on 
them,  as  the  small-pox  virus  loses 
its  action  on  a  person  who  has  bad 
the  disease." 
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[From  Dr.  Fii^cka&d's  Notes  on  the  West  Indies.] 


«'  "D  ARBADOES  is  th«  most 
■  1  windward  of  the  West  In- 
dia Islands ;  and  is  in  that  division 
of  them  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Charibbee  Islands — ^a  name  tliey 
have  obtained  from  one  of  the  na- 
tions of  Indians,  vho  formerly  in- 
habited them. 

"  It  is  about  twenty-one  miles  in 
lengthy  by  fourteen  in  breadth  ;  ly- 
inp^  in  latitude  lij**  North,  longitude 
.59*'  West.  Tfie  English  have  oc- 
cupied it  nearly  two  centuries,  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  it  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  At  the  time  of  being 
settled  by  oiir  countrymen,  it  was 
covered  "with  wood,  and  had  no  :\p- 


pearance  of  having  been,  befcw, 
occupied  by  man ;  but  it  now  ap- 
pears under  a  very  different  aspect, 
— the  destructive  axe  having  con- 
verted its  deep  and  heavy  forests 
into  even  characteristic  nakedness. 
"  West  Indians  regard  it  as  of 
low  and  level  surface :  but  this  can 
be  only  comparatively  speaking,aiid 
in  reference  to  the  neighbouring  is- 
lands whose  bold  summits  pierce 
the  skies :  for  Barbadoes  has  all  the 
pleasant  variety  afforded  by  hills 
and  broken  land,  and,  and  in  some 
parts,  is  even  mountainous,  though 
less  so  than  Grenada,  St.  Vincent, 

or  .St.  Lucie. 
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*<It  is  considered  as  an  old  island, 
und,  from  having  been  long  in  cul- 
tivation, is  said  to  be  much  exhaust- 
ed, and  wearing  to  decay.  Those 
concerned  in  the  culture  of  more 
recent,  and  now  more  prolific  colo- 
nies, seem  to  compassionate  Bar- 
badoes  as  the  venerable  and  decre- 
pit parent  of  the  race;'  while  its 
inhabitants  pride  diemselves  up- 
on its  antiquity,  and,  like  the  feu- 
dal lords  of  still  more  ancient  states, 
assume  a  consequence^  I  might  al- 
most say  claim  hereditary  rank  and 
privilege  from  priorityof  establish- 
ment. This  sense  of  distinction  is 
strongly  manifested  in  the  sentiment 
conveyed  by  tlie  vulgar  expression 
so  common  in  the  island — **  neither 
Charib,  nor  Creole,  but  true  Bar^ 
badian,"  and  which  is  participated 
even  by  the  slaves,  who  proudly 
arrogate  a  superiority  above  the 
negroes  of  the^  other  islands !  Ask 
one  of  diem  if  he  was  imported,  or 
is  a  Creole,  and  he  immediately 
replies — *  Me  neder  Chrab,  nor 
Creole,  Massa! — me  troo  Barba- 
dian bom/ 

"  Perhaps  the  late  decline  of  this 
island  may  be  still  less  the  eSect  of 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  than  of  the 
extensive  emigration,  and  the  di- 
version of  commerce  consequent 
on  the  cultivation  of  new  islands 
and  colonies.  In  the  early  period 
of  its  culture  Barbadoes  yielded  a 
produce,  and  gave  rise  to  an  extent 
of  commerce,  not  known  in  any 
other  island,  and  its  population  in- 
creased to  a  degree,  perhaps  unpre- 
cedented in  any  part  of  the  globe. 
Within  the  first  fifty  years  the  trade 
of  the  island  had  become  sufficient 
to  employ  four  hundred  sail  of 
shipping ;  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants amounted  to  no  less  than 
pne  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  be- 
ing upwards  of  five  hundred  to 
every  square  mile. 


**  To  enable  the  land  to  continue 
the  bountiful  produce  it  now  afford- 
ed required  much  labour,  and  a 
great  and  expensive  supply  of  ma- 
nure,  therefore  as  new  colonies  were 
settled,  and  new  land  brought  into 
cultivation,  which  was  capable  of 
vielding  tqual  returns  with  less 
labour,  and  less  of  artificial  supply, 
it  became  an  object  to  individuals 
to  emigrate  from  the  neighbouring 
isLmd  of  Barbadoes,  and  en^jage 
in  tlie  culture  of  the  more  recent, 
and  less  exhausted  settlements ;  and 
thus,  with  the  population,  the  com* 
merce,  which  before  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  parent  island,  was 
necessarily  diverted  into  new  aud 
various  channels. 

•*  At  this  day  the  Dutch  colonies 
of  Guiana,  and  the  captured  island 
of  Martinique,  are  a  continual 
drain  upon  the  population  of  Bar- 
badoes. But  notwithstanding  its 
decline  from  what  it  once  was,  it  is 
still  the  most  populous,  and  one 
of  the  most  impOrt<mt  of  our  West 
India  possessions.  From  situation, 
and  from  its  fine  bay  for  shipping, 
even  independent  of  its  produce,  it 
must  ever  be  valuable  to  us,  and 
indeed  may  be  considered  as  the 
key  of  the  West  Indies.  Some  of 
the  Creoles  of  the  island,  not  bare- 
ly sensible  of  this,commit  the  excess 
of  attaching  to  it  a  degree  of  import- 
ance beyond  even  England  itself. 
— •  What  would  poor  old-  England 
do,'  say  they,  •were  Barbadoes 
to  forsake  her  ?*  This  adage  you 
will  believe  expresses  only  the  ve- 
neration of  the  illiterate ;  but  you 
will  admit  that  it  arises  from  a  very 
natural  feeling :  for  those  who  have 
seen  but  one  spot  readily  fancy  that 
to  be  of  the  first  importance !  And 
there  aie  multitudes  in  Barbadoes 
who  never  saw  any  otlier  soil,  and 
who,  no  doubt,  from  the  same 
laudable  sentiment  which  we    so 
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honor  in  Britons,  regard  their  native 
iile  as  pre-eminent  above  all  others. 

**Barbadoes  contains  a  numerous 
class,  of  inhabitants,  between  the 
great  planters,  and  the  people  of 
colour,  a  circumstance  which  forms 
A  striking  difference  between  this 
island  and  the  more  recent  colonies. 
Of  these,  many  are  descended  from 
,the  original  settlers,  and  have  no 
precise  knowledge  of  the  period 
when  their  ancestors  first  arrived. 
Through  several  generations  they 
have  been  bom,  ,and  have  con- 
ptantly  lived  upon  the  island.  They 
regard  it  as  their  native,  and  only 
abode,  and  do  not,  like  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours,  look  to  Eng- 
land as  anotlier  and  a  better  home. 
Of  some  of  these  old  families  I  may, 
perhaps,  speak  more  particularly  in 
another  letter. 

"If  in  point  of  produce  Barbadoes 
Xiow  yields  to  other  settlements — 
jf  its  population  and  commerce  have 
decreased— if  its  tliick  woods  have 
fallen  before  the  rueful  axe — and  if 
its  mountains  are  less  aspiring  than 
the  towering  summits  of  some  of 
the  neighbouring  islands  ;  still  its 
trade  and  produce  continue  to  be 
important ;  its  population  great ; 
and  the  picturesque  scenery  of  its 
surface,  perhaps,  unrivalled.  Not 
are  tliese  its  only  advantages" ;  for, 
iri  consequence  of  being  more  clear- 
ed, and  more  generally  cultivated, 
than  the  other  islands,  its  tem- 
perature is  more  equable,  and  its 
air  more  salubrious.  Damp  woods 
do  liot  interrupt,  nor  stagnant 
morasses  empoison  tlie  breeze. — 
Every  part  is  exposed  to  the  full 
perflationof  the  trade-wind;  by  the 
coolness  and  salubrity  of  which, 
this  is  rendered  the  most  healthful 
of  the  islands  ;  insomuch  that  it  is 
common,  in  sickness,  to  make  a 
yoyage  from  the  other  colonies  to 
farbadpes,  as  the  Montpelier  of 


the  West  Indies.  Being  siDiated 
to  windward  of  tlie  other  islands^ 
it  receives  the  uninterrupted  brecief 
brought  to  it  in  all  its  purity  im? 
mediately  from  a  wide  extent  of 
ocean,  unimpregnated  by  the  sep- 
tic exlialations  of  stagnant  waters, 
or  polluted  soils. — Its  temperatuie 
has  been  far  less  inconvenient  than 
.we  had  expected.  We  have  felt 
but  little  oppression  from  heat; 
and  have  continued  our  habits  off 
exercise  without  interruption.  In 
the  harbour,  and  placed  in  th^ 
shade,  the  thermometer  has  seldom 
been  higher  than  84-,  and  at  no  timt 
has  exceeded  86  degrees. 

**  Yet  blessed  as  the  island  is  in 
its  exemption  from  excessive  heat^ 
from  noxious  miasmata,  and  from 
great  and  general  sickness,  it  has 
Its  peculiar  ills  ;  being  visited  with 
an  endemial  affliction,  so  much  its 
own  as  to  have  obtained  the  ap* 
pejlation  of  the  Barhadoe^  duease. 
It  appears  in  form  of  tfaeelephanti: 
asis,  or  what  is  here  termed  the 
*  glandular  disease,' — and  is  a  most 
unsightly  and  distressful  malady. 

"Bridge-town  is  the  capital  of 
tlie  island^  and  is  situated  on  the 
S.  W.  bank  of  Carlisle  bay,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbours,  for 
shipping,  in  the  West  Indies ;  but 
is  not  considered  to  be  secure  daring 
the  hurricane  season.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
i  royal  grant  of  the  island  having 
formerly  been  made  to  the  earl  ca 
Carlisle.  The  other  towns  are 
Speights-town,  Austin-town,  and 
Hole-town,  all  of  whic(i  are  much 
ipferior  to  Bridge-town. 

"  Both  the  scenery  and  the  poijo- 
lation  of  the  island  are  more  in- 
debted to  the  number  and  variety 
of  mansions,  cottages,  and  huts, 
thickly  spotted  over  its  surface, 
than  to  its  towns  ;  which,  a*  is  ^^ 
commonly  the  case  in  all  couninei| 
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pre  built  with  less  regard  to  general 
appearance,  and  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  tlian  to  the  convenience 
of  'rade,  and  the  profit  of  indi- 
viduals. 

**  On  all  qoiarters  of  the  island 
^re  seen  numbers  of  wind-mills,  ^ 
£tore-houses,  and  other  buildings 
for  s'lgar,  coffee  and  cotton,  houses 
of  planters,  the  smaller  dwellings 
or  cottagers,  aT;id  the  huts  of 
negroes,  all  of  which  improve  the 
scenery,  while  they  convey  tlie 
idea  of  extensive  population,  and 
delight  the  mind  with  images  of. 
rural  enjoyment,  and  of  geiienilly 
diffused  comfort  and  trarquillity. 
The  numerous  build  in  ij;s,  together 
with  their  protecting  shiidcs  aboui 
them — the  luxuriant  tropic<d  vege- 
tation— the  constant  verdure  ft  ihc 
fields — the  evergreen  foliage  of  the 
tisees — t*.>e  broken  irregu&r  hills, 
.lofty  mountains,  and  cultivuted 
;'ich-yielding  plains— all  surround- 
ed with  extensive  views  of  shipping 
and  the  open  sea,  create  an  effect 
inore  varied  and  affecting  than  is 
often  tobe  met>vith,  and  contribute 
to  lender  Barbadoes  a  most  plea- 
sant and  picturesque  island;  and 
from  this,  added  to  the  examples 
I  have  given  you  of  the  hospitaliry, 
and  friendly  urbanity  ot  its  in- 
habitantSip  you  will  discover  how 
highly  it  i$  calculated  to  call  forth 
the  attention,  interest  the  eelings, 
and  secure  the  att^chmeni  of  those 
who  visit  it. 

^  "  In  spealcing  to  you  of  the  situa- 
Ition  of  Barbaooes,  it  occurs  to  me 
to  notice  the  confusion  which  has 
arisen  in  the  mind$  of  individuals, 
from  the  term  commonly  employed 
to  distinguish  the  two  grand  divi- 
sions, of  our  expedition-  To  dis- 
criminate what  is  literally  the 
wndtvafd  army  from  that  intended 
for  St.  Domingo,  we  hear  it  de- 
ftomiiu^ted  tlie   *  Leeward  Island' 


division,  than  which  it  had  beea 
difficult  to  have  found  a  term  more 
pointedly  incorrect.  If  the  di- 
stinction be  intended  with  regard  to 
the  course  of  the  trade-wind,  it 
should  have  been-  directly  the  re- 
verse, for  the  islands,  occupied  hj 
the  troops  of  what  is  called  the 
'LiCeward  IsUnd' armament,  hapi- 
pen  with  respect  to  St.  Domingo 
to  be  every  one  very  far  to  'whutr 
w..rdJ  If  the  term  regard  only  the 
cammc'U  nauiical  division  of  tlie 
Charibbee  islands  themselves,  it  is. 
still  ijiappropriate,  for  the  wind- 
ward, no  losb  than  the  leeward  of 
these  isifinds,  are  possessed  by  what 
is  termed  tlie  leiwird  army. 

"  Any  person  consulting  a  map 
of  the  West  Indies  must  discover 
St.  Domingo  to  be  among  the  most 
leeward  of  the  islands,  and  Would 
necessarily  be  led  to  conclude  tliat 
tJie  Leeward  Island  division,  was 
the  St.  Domingo  dfivision,  i.^.  that 
tliey  were  synonymous,  for  uo  one 
could  imagine  that  the  troops  oc- 
cupying Barbadoes,  and  the  more 
immediately  neighbouring  islands* 
could  belong  to  an  army  designated 
*  Leeward,'  in  contradistinction  to 
thearmyof  St.  Domingb.  Perhaps  ' 
the  terms Chai  ibbeelslapd  divisioi^ 
and  St.  DomingQ  division  had  beea 
more  accurate. 

**  Led  by  this  circumstance  wc 
have  taken  some  pains  to  inform 
ourselves,  which  are  the  isLuids 
known  under  the  term  •  Leeward,' 
according  to  the  common  accepta- 
tion: but  we  find  this  to  be  a  question 
difficult  of solution,almostevery  one 
dividing  them  differently.  Scarce- 
ly any  two  persons,  from  whom  we 
have  sought  intelligence,  havegiven 
the  same  reply  5  nor  does  it:seem 
to  be  accurately  known  where  the 
line  should  be  drawn.  Some  re- 
gard  the  distinction  as  respecting 
only  th^  direction  of  the  trade- 
wind  | 
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wind  $  some  derive  it  from  the 
course  taken  by  the  ships  from 
Spain  to  Carthagena  ;  and  others* 
from  yarious  other  sources  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  yet  all  agree  that 
Barbadoes  is  the  most  to  wind- 
ward ;  arid  all  allow  that  the  Cha- 
ribbee  islands  are  less  to  leeward 
than  St.  Domingo. 

•*  But  to  return  to  my  notes  con- 
cerning Barbadoes  I  I  have  before 
remarked  to  you  the  principal  va- 
xiauons  of  its  soil : — ^near  Bridge- 
town it  is  of  rich  black  earth, 
mostly  spread  on  a  base  of  cal- 
careous rock,  formed  of  madripores, 
and  other  marine  concretions :  in 
»ome  districts  it  is  of  a  red  earth,  of 
greater  depth,  but  less  rich :  in 
others  the  toil  is  of  a  light  ^"hiteish 
earth,  broken  into  a  grey-looking 
BQotild^  or  hardened  into  lumps  re- 
liembling  chalk — ^but  actually  con- 
-  sisting  of  indurated  argille,  bleach- 
ed by  exposure  19  the  weather. 

«*  From  this  variety  in  the  soil, 
together  with  that  which  attaches 
to  situation,  as  being  Hatr  or  momi- 
tainous, — protected,  or  exposed,  it 
will  necessarily  happen,  that  the 
produce  will  differ  in  different  parts 
/Df  the  island;  and  as  the  whole  has 
been  long  under  cultivation,  it  is 
manifest  that  if  a  supply  of  manure, 
proportionate  to  the  crops  obtained, 
cannot  be  procured,  a  decree  of 
exhaustion,  bearing  a  certain  ratio 
to  the  deficiency,  must  result. 

*<It  is  established,  from  the 
mode  of  agriculture  adopted  in 
some  counties  of  England,  that, 
by  an  adequate  supply  of  manure, 
land  may  be  continued  in  a 
constant  round  of  cultivation, 
yielding  as  prolific  crops  as  upon 
its  earliest  culture  :  and  this  is 
now  found  to  be  no  less  cer- 
tain, than  that  if  the  land  be  sub- 
jected to  continued  tillage,  without 
such  supply,  it  will  be  so  exhausted. 


in  the  coarse  of  a  few  yean,  as  not 
to  give  sufficient  produce  to  com- 
pensate the  labour  and  expence  «f 
cultivation. 

"  The  same  facts  equaUy  apply 
to  barbadoes,  where,  if  the  aiti- 
ficial  supply  be  not  commensurate 
with  the  produce  removed  from 
the  land,  a  gradual  diminotion  of 
the  crops  will  succeed,  or,  in  order 
to  have  these  in  their  usnal  abun- 
dance, the  acres  in  cultivation  must 
be  reduced  to  such  a  number  as  the 
island  shall  be  capable  of  fiimisb- 
ing  with  an  adequate  quantity  of 
manure ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  great  herds  of  a  sraairspedet 
of  cattle,  mostly  steers  are  kept 
upon  the  plantations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  this  indispcnsaUe 
addition  to  the  soil.  These  aie 
employed  instead  of  horses  in  the 
heavy  labour  of  the  estate,  and  we 
often  see  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  of  tliem  Toked  in  a  waggon, 
drawing  a  single  hogshead  of  sugar, 
or  some  otlier  small  load,  suai  as 
in  London  would  be  conveyed  with 
facility  by  two  horses  in  a  cart. 

*<  At  night  the  cattle  are  penned 
upon  a  bed  of  trash,  collected  irom 
the  refuse  of  the  canes  and  other 
waste  materials  of  the  estate,  by 
treading  upon  which,  and  mixm^ 
it  with  their  own  dung,  they 
trample  the  whole  into  an  vsM 
compost  for  the  fields. 

*^  It  necessarily  follows  from  such 
numbers  of  these  cattle  being  re- 
quired, for  the  purpose  of  maoor- 
inj^  the  land,  that  a  greater  supply 
of^beef  and  veal  is  raised  for  the 
markets,  and  that  fresh  provisicms 
are  more  plentiful  than  in  most  of 
the  other  colonies.  Of  the  custom 
of  buying  the  veal  in  live  quuters 
for  the  pot  I  Jiave  already  ^ken 
— and  I  may  now  remark  that  the 
beef  is  too  commonly  Wiled  very 
young — forming  neither  beef  iw 
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Tealt  bat  a  tomething  of  flavor  and 
appearance  between  the  two. 

**  The  seasons  here  are  not  di- 
vided into  winter  and  summer,  but 
into  wet  and  dry:  yet  are  they,  by 
no  means,  what  many  from  these 
terms  would  believe,  who  might 
imagine  that  half  the  year  is  dro^^Ti- 
ed  with  incessant  rain,   and  the 
other  half  parched  with  constant 
drought.    Such  a  construction  of 
the  terms  *met  season,  and  cry  sea- 
son, though  not  unfrequent,  is  far 
from  correct,  and  leads  to  a  very 
inaccurate  idea  of  the  climate;  for, 
although  it  has  been  the  dry  season, 
during  the  whole  time  we  have 
been  in  Barbadoes,  we  have  scarce- 
ly had  two  successive  days  without 
refreshing  rain :  although  the  show- 
ers zre  hot  'SO  heavy  at  tliis  period 
as  at  that  of  their  greater  frequency, 
termed  the  wet  season,  when  the 
torrent  which  falls  might    often 
convey  the  idea  of  a  sudden  rup- 
ture  of  the  clouds,  letting  forth 
their  waters  in  streams  to  the  earth. 
<*  The  quick  evaporation  which 
succeeds  to  rain  in  these  climates 
creates  a  most  agreeable  and  re- 
ireshing  coolness.     The  extreme 
ardor  of  the  sun's  rays  is  also  coun- 
teracted by  the  ever-grateful  breeze, 
which  sets  in  from  the  sea  about 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  die  morn- 
ing, and  continues  throughout  the 
day,  ceasing  only  as  the  sun  for- 
sakes us  at  evening ;  when  we  are 
agam  defended    from   oppressive 
languor  by  a  breeze  springing  up 
from  the  land.     This  sets  m  as  the 
«ea-breeze  subsides,  and  diverging, 
as  it  were  from  a  central  point,  is 
felt  on  all  quarters  of  the  island. 

"  Without  these  beneficient  pro- 
visions of  nature  no  tropical  climate 
pould  have  been  habitable :  nor 
does  that  great  parent  in  any  thing 
more  admirably  display  her  guar- 
dian care,  nor  more  strikingly  ex- 


hibit the  universal  consistency,  or 
the  happy  order  and  arrangement 
of  her^  works.  The  interue  heat 
between  the  tropics  must  have  been 
destructive  to  animal  life,  had  not 
an  antidote  been  offered  in  the  re- 
freshing trades;  which,  forming 
the  suite  of  a  burning  sun,  mo- 
derate the  effects  of  his  too  effuU 
gent  rays. 

"The  day  is  nearly  of  equal 
length  throughout  the  >*hole  circle 
of  the  year.     We  have  none  of  the 
short  dark    days  of   an   English 
winter,   nor  of  the  still    shorter 
light  nights  of  a  Scottish  summer. 
Nights  of  one  or  two  hours,  and 
days  of  six  or  seven  are  here  equally 
unknown  :  until  nearly  the  hour  of 
six  fair  Aurora  opens  not  her  gates     • 
to  spread  around  her  eastern  beams, 
and  solemn  Vesper,  with  little  vari- 
ation throup^hout  the  year,  closes 
the  spangled  brightness  of  the  west 
about  .the  hour  of  seven.  Evening 
is  scarcely  known.     The  sun  tra- 
versing his  vertical  course  sinks  at 
once  from   the  horizon,  and,  re- 
fusing his  oblique  beanns  to  protract 
or  soften  the  decline  of  day,  robs 
us  of  the  gentle  crepuscule  hour* 
and   suddenly  throws  around  all 
the  obscurity  of  night. 

*♦  This  uniformity  of  the  dinmal 
round  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the 
general  temperature  of  the  cHmate, 
which  brings  us  one  perpetual  sum- 
mer.   The  fields  and  the  trees  are 
always  green.     Live  nature  ever 
smiles.     Uninterrupted  bvthe  tor- 
por of  winter  she  is  neither  chill- 
ed with  frost,  nor  buried  in  snow. 
But,   for    these    advantages,   we 
forgo  the  sprightly  delight,    and 
genial  comfort  of  a  summer's -even- 
ing, the  all-animating  pleasures  of 
a  returning  spring,  and  the  soft 
and  placid  joys  of  ^ntle  twilight*« 
hour.     Had  I  time  for  such  dis- 
cussions, I  might  here  ^ter  into  a 
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long  di^^ession  upon  the  compara- 
tive excellence  of  the  climate  ti'C 
have  left»  and  that  we  now  inhabit: 
J-et  should  I  yield  tlie  palm  to  my 
native  island,  for  all  the  delights 
of  climate  in  other  countries,  how- 
ever great  or  durable,  I  know  none 
that  can  stand  in  competition  with 
the  sweet  and  animated  softness  of 
England's  spring. 

"  Of  this  soul  enchanting  season 
the  effect,  no  doubt,  is  much 
2>eigbiened  by  its  periodical  return ; 
and  fit>m  its  succeeding,  to  the 
chtUing  blasts,  and  all  the  long  and 
dreary  suspension  occasioned  by 
winter.  It  is  in  iact  the  resuscita* 
tion  of  nature,  and  is  calculated 
tmiversally  to  enliven, — ^while.  it 
forms  the  high  repast  of  feeling 
and  conteihplative  minds. 

**  What  combination — ^what  scen- 
ery can  man  contemplate  capable  of 
affording  the  tender  delight  fait  ii}a 
solitary  ramble,  across  the  rich  and 
iteat  enclosures  of  England,  at  the 
happy  period,  when  nature,  reani- 
mated by  the  genial  orb  of  May, 
dispLiys,  in  gentle  mildness,  all  her 
loveliest  form,  and  regales  every 
sense  with  her  softest  banquets! 
Perliaps  no  scene  is  known  so  sweet- 
ly grateful — none  that  so  calms  the 
bosom  witli  soft  feelings  of  peace 
and  comfort,  or  that  ministers  such 
copious  streams  of  genuine  delight. 
All  around  unites  in  sweetest  har- 
mony. The  eye,  the  olTactories, 
the  ear,  the  very  senses  of  feeling, 
and  of  taste — all  are  gratified. — 
The  fields,  spread  wiihgreen-sl loot- 
ing herbage,  appear  enchantingly 
variegated  witli  the  cowslip,  the 
yellov.'  (frocus,  and  the  diiisy.-^ 
While  tlie  fleecy  herdipatientlycrop 
the  succulent  plant,  the  young 
lambs  are  seen  skipping,  innocent 
and  playful,  at  the  s'nles  of  tlieir 
dams.  The  hedges  protrude  the 
>^rdant  bud  and  bwelliu^  blossom 


to  dress  their  chilly  nakedness,  axid 
the  trees,  casting  off  the  dull  coat 
of  winter,  assume  the  soft  livery 
of  the  season.  The  fragrant  odours 
of  the  apple  blossom,  the  hawthorn 
and  the  violet  are  exhaled  around 
— the  blackbird,  the  thrash,  and 
the  nightingale,  warbling  soft  carols 
amidst  the  budding  bushes,  en* 
chant  the  ear.  The  very  organs  of 
taste  are  regaled  with  freshness 
from  tlie  mild  salubrious  breeze ; 
and  to  the  whole  frame  a  genial 
fueling  is  imparted  by  the  fostering 
rays  of  a  temperate  and  cheering 
sun. 

•*  In  mental  retrospect  do  I  oft- 
times  contemplate  a  scene  which 
every  Englishman  of  feeling  most 
have  frequently  enjoyed-     Taking 
him  from  the  busy  hum  cf  the 
world,  my  fancy  leads  the  lover  of 
nature  into  the  enclosed  fields  of 
England,  in  one  of  the  mild  morn- 
icgs  of  May,  and  seating  him  under 
a  green-budding  hedge,   uppn  a 
mossy  ard  sun- warmed  bank,  snr- 
rounded  with  violets,  bids  him  look 
down  the    sloping   mead  to  the 
crooked    brook   which   winds   m 
gentle  current  along  the  bottom, 
and  there  behold  the  thick  wood 
of  the  opposite  bank*  inflecting  the 
dark  semblance  of  its  branches  in 
the  stream,  and  bursting  forth  its 
protecting  foliage  to  conceal  the 
harmonic  songsters  of  the  season. 
It  also  directs  his  eye  to  the  green 
carpet  of  shooting  herbage,  enrich- 
ed with  the  tender  cowslip  and  ^ 
humble  daisy,  and  invites  his  re- 
gard to  the  playful  innocence  of 
liie  young  lambkins  skippingbefore 
him.     To  his  ear  it  conveys  grate- 
ful melody  in  the  bleating  of  distant 
herds ;  the  lively  whisthng  of  con- 
tented hinds ;  or  the  happy  milk- 
maid's  simple  song:  even  the  load 
cawing  of  die  rooks  perched  on  the 
lofty  elms,  the  spft  note  of  the  in- 
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socent  robin  hoppmgi  under  the 
hedge,  and  the  very  chirpings  of 
the  merry  sparrow  excite  congenial 
feelings,  and  -improve  the  general 
harmony* — while  the  bright  sun, 
occasionally  obscured  by  fleeting 
clouds,  exhibits  the  varied  inter- 
changes of  light  and  shade,  and 
gives  a  higher  interest  to  all  around. 
Having  thu«;  placed  Him,  appealing 
fancy  earnestly  demands  if  any 
thing  in  the  eternal  summer  of  other 
regions  can  equal  the  soft  delight 
— the  genial  harmony  of  soul  and 
sentiment  inspired  by  this  tender 
▼cmal  scene  ? 

"Some  fair  friends  of  ours  would 
place  at  his  f^ide  the  mistress  of  his 
heart,  and  thus  give  perfection  to 
his  happiness,  as  BuSbn  perfects 
the  existence  of  his  infant  of  matu* 
rity.  But  excuse  me,  ye  fair,  should 
I  hazard  the  suggestion  whether  to 
be  left  alone,  to  diink  and  wish  to* 
wards  her,  might  in  such  a  situa* 
tion  be  less  soul-delighting;  for 
anticipation  is  said  to  sweeten  our 
highest  joys,  and,  perhaps,  it  were 
the  very  lii'c  and  essence  of  such 
like  moments  to  feel  the  tender 
privation  of  having  yet  a  some- 
thing to  wish,  and  to  hope. 

"The  uniform  returns  of  day 
and  night  in  this  climate  appear  to 
induce  a  regularity  of  habit  in  the 
hours  of  rising,  and  going  to  rest. 
It  is  common  to  leave  the  pillow  at 
six  in  the  morning,  and  few  persons 
remain  out  of  bed  after  eleven  at 
night.  The  coolest  and  most  plea- 
sant part  of  the  day  is  from  six  to 
about  half.past  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning:  about  eight  an  oppressive 
closeness  is  often  experienced,  aris- 
ing from  the  decline  of  tlie  Lmd 
breeze,  before  that  from  the  sea 
has  become  sufficiently  strong  to 
dijIFuse  its  influence.  A  similar 
periodi  likewise^  occurs  at  evc^ning, 


between  the  abatement  of  th«  sea 
breeze,  and  the  setting  in  of  the 
breeze  from  the  land.  Some  days 
the  closeness  of  the^  hours  is  so 
slight,  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
but  commonly  they  are  by  far  the 
most  oppressive  in  the  twenty-four. 

"  Respecting  the  mode  of  livinsr 
it  may  be  remarked  that  in  all 
countries  said  to  be  civilized,  and 
among  all  people  calling  them- 
selves cultivated,  too  much  of  time 
and  attention  are  devoted  to  the 
business  of  eating  and  dritiking. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  diseases 
in  social  life  may  be^  traced  to  this 
source.  Were  it  possible  to  con- 
vey, in  a  single  sentence,  the  fright- 
ful train  of  ills,  the  melancholy 
interruptions  of  health,  and  the 
immense  consumption  of  time, 
thus  produced,  men  would  be 
shocked  to  read  it !  They  would  be 
tertiHed  to  behold  the  magnitude 
of  an  abuse,  to  which,  unheeding, 
they  had  so  long  been  devoted. 
'1  his  remark  but  too  correctly  ap-i 
plies  to  the  island  firom  whence  l^ 
am  addressing  youy  and  where, 
from  the  degree  of  indolence  in- 
duced by  tropical  heat,  the  ingesta 
taken  to  excess  maybe  expected 
in  a  peculiar  degree  to  oppress  ihc 
human  frame. 

"  The  people  of  Barbadoes  at« 
much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  We  have  sometimes 
thought  that,  in  eating,  they  might 
put  to  the  blush  even  the.  turtle 
countenances  of  our  London  fat 
citizens. 

**  The  breakfast  usually  consists 
of  tea  and  coffee,  or  chocolate, 
with  eggs,  ham,  tongue,  or  other 
•cold  merit.  Bread  is  seldom  used, 
but  substitutes  are  found  in  ro;isted 
yams  or  eddoes,  both  of  which  a 
good  deal  resemble  roasted  potatoes, 
rhey.are  used  hot,  and  eaten  with 
butter,  which  is  Sion^ times  made 
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in  the  country,  but  more  frfequent-* 
ly  barrelled  and  brought  from  Ire- 
Lind  ;  tiiat  made  in  the  island  be« 
ing  of  cream-like  softness,  and  not 
always  of   good  flavon     In   die, 
•course  of  the  forenoon   are  used 
Iraits,  or  sandwiches,  with  free  li- 
bations of  punch  and  sangaree.  Im- 
mediately preceding  dinner*  which- 
is  usually  at-  an  early  hour,   are 
taken  punch  and  mandram.    The 
dinner,  for  the  most  part,  is  pro- 
fuse, and  many  hours  are  common-  . 
ly  passed  at  table  in  full  and  busy 

•  occupation. 

"After  a  more  than  plentiful 
consumption  of  food,  a  free  indul* 
gence  in  fruit,  and  a  bounteous 
supply  of  wine  and  other  good 
.  liquors,  to  crown  the  repast,  the 
appetite  and  thirst  :ire  further  pro* 
▼oked  by  a  dish  of  sprats,  or  other 
broiled  fish,  and  a  large  bowl  of 
milk  punch.  Tea  and  co£Fee  are 
next  served — and  lastly  comes  the 
supper,  which  forms  no    trifling 

•  meal.  Aiter  this  the  bottle,  the 
glass,  and  the  punch-bowl  know 
no  rest,  until  the  silent  hour  when 
Morpheus,  with  rival  powers,  de^ 
tlirones  the  Bacchanalian  god. 

**  From  the  nature  of  the  climate 
we  had  expected  to  have  found  the 
inhabitants  men  of  meager  figure, 
half  dissolved  in  perspiration,  and 
exhausted  almost  to  shadows ;  nor, 
indeed,  are  such  figures  rare,  but 
they  are  to  be  lound,  mostly, 
amone  the  clerks,  the  book-keepers, 
and  tliose  orders  of  white  people 
below  the  managers  -,  those,  who 
4u*e  employed  in  active  and  busy 
occupation,  and  have  but  little  time 
to  devote  to  indolence  and  the 
luxuries  of  the  table.  Among  the 
merchants  and  planters  are  many 
of  as  fat  and  portly  figure  as  well* 
fed  aldermen;  toVbom,  indeed, 
they  are  scarcely  second  ia  Epicu* 
lean  devotion. 


"We  observe  that  cocdixnefiti 
are  used  very  generally,  and  in 
great  quantity.  Acting  as  stimu- 
lants they  appear  to  have  tbe  effect 
of  causing  the  relaxed  and  enfeebled 
stomach  to  receive  and  to  digest 
more  thau  it  would,'  otherwise,  r^ 
quire — more,  indced,than  itwould, 
otherwise,  take.  The  various  spe- 
cies of,  red  pepper,  known  in  En- 
gland under  the  common  term 
Cayenne,  are  used  in  quantities  that 
would  seem  incredible  to  people  cS 
colder  climates. 

"  A  mixture  of  food  is  oftea 
taken^  of  a  nature  scnj-cely  lesi 
heterogeneous  than  is  commonly 
consumed  at  the  varied  feast  of  ^ 
French  appetite  ;  aftd  vvith  this 
melange  of  solids,  axe  used  wise, 
punch,  porter,  cyder,  noyeau,  and 
other  good  liquors  in  free  libjationi 
yec  are  there  specimens  of  health 
and  vigour,  amidst,  all  these  in-" 
dulgences,  which  might  stagger 
the  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of 
abstemiousness. 

"  In  the  order  of  the  feast  plenty 
more  prevails  than  elegance.  The 
loaded  board  groans,  nay  alokost 
sinks  beneath  .the  weight  of  hos* 
pttality.  That  delicacy  of  arrange* 
ment  now  studied  in  England, 
under  the  term  oeconomy  of  the 
table,  is  here  deemed  a  less  p«jec- 
tion  than  a  ^substantial  plenty.— 
Liberality  is  more  esteemed  thxn 
delicacy  in  the  supply }  and  solids 
are,  sometimes,  heaped  upon  tbe 
table  in  a  crowded  abundance  that 
might  make  a  London  fine  lady 
iaint. 

"The  repast  not  unfrequeatly 
consists  of  diJTerent  kinds  of  fish— 
a  variety  of  soups — a  younff  kid— 
a  whole  lamb,  or  half  a  mefH* 
several  dishes  of  beef,  oV  miittoa 
—a  turlcey — a  large  ham— guinea 
fowls^-and  a  pigekm  pie;.^th 
vaiioiu  kiods  of  puddisigs ;  a  fvo- 
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^sion  of  vegetables ;  and  multi- 
tudes of  sweets.  I  was  lately  one 
of  a  small  party*  where,  precisely, 
this  dinner  was  served,  and  where 
the  half  of  a  sheep,  kicking  its 
legs  almost  in  the  face  ot  the 
roaster  of  the  house,  adorned  the 
bottom  of  the  table — forming  the 
most  unseemly  dish  I  ever  be- 
held. 

**  Perhaps  we  may  find  it  to  be 
common  to  the  West  Indies,  but, 
hitherto,  it  has  appeared  to  us  pe- 
culiar to  Barbadoes,  to  put  on 
table  three  or  four  large  substantial 
puddings  of  different  kinds,  and 
four  or  five  dishes  of  the  same 
sort  of  meat,  differently  dressed. 
Unaccustomed  to  this,  an  English 
eye,  on  looking  into  the  dining- 
room,  is  surprized  at  the  continua- 
tion of  mutton,  mutton,  mutton, 
puddinp,  pudding,  pudding,  from 
one  end-  oi  the  table  to  the  other, 
and  which  *  the  crowd  of  other 
good  things  seems  to  render  un- 
necessary. 

f*  The  generous  board  is  often 
supplied  wholly  from  the  produce 
of  the  estate,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  giving  an  entertainmeiu  it  is 
^ot  unusual  to  kill  an  ok,  a  sheep, 
or,  literally,  the  fatted  calf :  henc^ 
it  occurs  that  various  dishes  of  the 
same  kind  of  food,  under  different 
forms,  sometimes  make  up  *the 
principal  part  of  the  dinner,  and, 
thus,  it  becomes  explained  why  we 
sometimes  see  upon  table,  at  the 
same  thne,  roasted  mutton,  mutton 
ragout,  boiled  mutton,  mutton 
chop's,  and  a  mutton  pie.  The 
puddings  mostly  used  are  of  citron, 
coco-nut,  yam,  lemon,  and  custard, 
and  do  great  credit  to  the  Barba- 
does cookery-hook.  The  dessert  is 
not  less  plenteous  than  the  dinner, 
consi^ng  of  a  variety  of  fruits, 
and  preserves,  served  in  crowded 
supply.    The  bottle  and  gbss  pass 


freely,  and  the  fluids  are  in  full 
proportion  to  the  solids  of  the 
feast. 

**  The  liquors  most  in  use  are 
Madeira  and  claret  wines,  punch* 
sangaree,  porter,  and  cyder.-i- 
Punch  and  sangaree  are  commonly 
taken  as  the  diluenis  of  the  mora- . 
ing.  The  latter  forms  a  most  de- 
lightful drink.  A  ^lass  of  it,  taken 
vmen  parching  with  thirst,  from 
heat  and  fatigue,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  highest  gratifications  of 
our  nature  J  At  such  a  moment,  m 
draught  of  sangaree  approaches 
nearer,  perhaps,  to  god-like  nec- 
tar, than  any  other  known  liquor. 
It  consists  -o^  half  Madeira  wine, 
and  half  water,  acidulated  with 
the  fragrant  lime,  sweetened  with 
sugar,  and  flavored  with  nutmeg. 
A  stronger  sort  of  it  is  sometimes 
drank  under  the  superlative  name 
of  saif^rorttfls.  This  differs  from 
the  former,  only  in  containing  a 
greater  proportion  of  wine. 

**The  too  prevalent  English 
custom  of  sending  away  the  ladies 
or,  according  to  the  politer  term^ 
of  the  ladies  retiring  after  dinner, 
for  the  gentlemen  to  enjoy  their  bot- 
tle, prevails  also  at  Barbadoes; 
and,  we  have  thought,  even  to  a 

freater  extreme  than  <in  England, 
'hey  leave  us  very  soon  after  din- 
ner, and,  often,  we  see  no  more 
of  them  during  the  evening.  Fre- 
quently they  do  not,  even,  join  us 
before  dinner ;  but  we  find  them 
all  assembled,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  when  we  enter  the  dining-^ 
roonn  ;  and,  even  there,  we  hav*^ 
little  of  their  company^  for  die 
party  is  often  so  badly  arranged, 
that  we  have  scarcely  more  of  the 
society  of  the  ladies,  and  the  people 
of  the  island,  than  if  we  bad  re- 
mained on  board  ship.  Instead  of 
the  different  persons  being,  plea- 
santly^ iatermi<e<^  it  is  too  com- 
mon 
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men*,  while  I  am  studying  which    I  feare  to  iniure  that  memory  which 
way  to  moderate  my  woe,  and  if  it    I  would  honor;  and  to  disgrace  his 

were  possible  to  augment  vmy  love,  name  with  a  poore  monument ;  bat 

can  for  the  present  find  out  none  when  I  have  beforehand  layd  this 

more  iust  to  your  deare  father  nor  necessary  caution,  and  ingenuously 

consolatory  to  myselfe  then  the  pre-  confessed  that  through  my  imabiUity 

scrvatien  of  his  memory,  which  I  either    to    receive    or    admimster 

need  not  guild  with  such  flattring  much  of  that  wealthy  stock  of  his 

commendations  as  the  hired  preach-  glory  that  I  was  intrusted  with  for 

ers  doe  equally  give  to  the  truly  the  benefittofali,  and  particularly 

and  titularly  honorable;  a  naked  his  owne  posterity,  I  must  withhold 

undrest    narrative,    speaking    the  a  greate  part  irom  them,  I  hope  I 

simple  truth  of  him,  will  deck  him  shall  be  pardon*d  for  drawing  aa 

with  more  substantial!  glorie,  then  imperfect  inaage  of  him,,  especially 

all  the  panegyricks  tlie  best  pens  when  even  the  rudest  draught  that 

could  ever  consecrate  to  the  vertues  endeavours  to  counterfeit  mm,  will 

of  the  best  men.  have  much  dolightfull  lovelienesse 

"  Indeed  that  resplendant  body  of  in  it. 
Ight,    which   the  beginning   and        "  Let  not  ezcesse  of  love  and  de* 

ending  of  his  life  made  up,  to  dis-  light  in  the  streame  make  us  for- 

cover  the  deformities  of  this  wicked  gett  the  fountaine,  he  and  all  his 

■are,    and  to   instruct    the  erring  excellencies  came  from  God,  and 

children  of  this   generation,    will  flow  *d  baclc  into  their  owne  spring  5 

through  my  apprehension  and  ex-  there  lett  us  seeke  'Kern,   thither 

prtssion  shine  as  under  a  very  thick  lett  us  hasten  after  him  ;   there 

clowd,  which  will  obscure  much  of  "having  found  him,  lett  us  cease  to 

their  lustre ;  but  there  is  need  of  bewaile  among  the  dead  that  which 

this  medium  to  this  world's  weake  is  risen,  or  rather  was  immprtall ; 

eies,  which  I  feare  hath  but  few  his  soule   converst  with  God  so 

people  in  it  so  vertuous  as  can  be-  much  when  he  was  here,  that  it 

lieve,  because  they  find  themselves  reioyces  to  be  now  eternally  freed 

«o  short,  an]M>ther  could  make  so  from  interruption  in  that  blessed 

large   a  progresse  in  the  race  of  exercise ;  his  vertues  were  recorded 

piety,  honor,   and  vertue :   but  I  in  heaven's  annalls,  and  can  never 

am  allmost  stopt  before  I  set  forth  perish,  by  them  he  yett  teaches  us 

to  trace  his  steps;  finding  the  num-  and  all  those  to  whose  knowledge 

ber  of  them  by  which  he  still  out-  they  shall  arrive :  *tis  only  his  fet- 

went  himselfe  more  then  my  un-  ters,  Iiis  sins,   his  infirmities,   his 

perfect  arithmetick  can  count,  and  diseases,  that  are  dead  never  to  re- 

the  eitact  figure  of  them  such  as  vive  againe,  nor  would  wee  have 

my  unskiUfull  pen  cannot  describe,  them ;  they  were  hi^  enemies  and 


*  The  command  of  her  husband  at  his  death.  .It  .i^ill  be  readily  admitted  that  she 
does  indeed  not  grieve  after  any  common  rate,  but  witR  tliat  noble  sorrow*  wlucli 
raises  instead  of  depressing  the  soul:  it  would  be  an  aiTront  to  the  reader^  taste  to 
point  out  the  beauties  of  this  dirge ;  but  it  is  only  a  just  comntendarion  of  our  autho- 
resa's  )udj?mcnt  and  modesty  to  observe,  that  having  shown  her  ability  to  ornament 
and  embellish,  she  confines  herself  to  such  occasions  as  are  tnotX  suitable,  and  eni« 
ploy^  tha  greatest  simphcity  in  her  narrative.  .      .- 

ours ; 
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and  extenuve  drain  it  furnishes  oc-  only.     It  occttrst  likeiK^se,  alhon^ 

tasioiial  supplies  to  the  other  islands,  the  whiles,  particularly  those  who 

Since  we  have  been  in  Carlisle  bay,  have  not  visited  Europe,  or  resided 

we^  have  seen,  at  various  times,  for  some    tiftie    away  from    the 

great  quantities  of  stock  shipped  for  islaTld>  In  the  same  lengthened  ac* 

the  island  of  Martinique.  cent  do  the  lower  orders  of  Barbae 

Pinpoint  of  clothing  the  people  dians,  in  unrestrained  impetuous 
of  Barbadoes  deviate  less  from  the  rage,  pour  forth  voUies  of  uncom- 
habits  of  England  than  the  differ-  monly  dreadful  oaths,  which,  in 
ence  of  climate  would  seem  to  their  horrible  combinations  and 
warrant.  Their  dress  resembles  epi thets,  form  imprecations  so  strik- 
that  worn  in  our  more  northern  ingly  impious,  as  to  entitle  them  to 
lautude,  being  for  the  most  part  a  the  mcrU  of  peculiarity, 
cloth  coat,  with  white  cotton  waist*  **  In  manner,  also,  and  in  move- 
coat,  and  nankeen  pantaloons.  In  Snent,  as  well-  as  in  speech,  a  de- 
some  instances  people  of  Very  active  gree  of  indolence  and  inaction  prc« ., 
employment,  or  those  who  are  vails,  beyond  what  might  be  ex- 
much  exposed  in  the  fields,  have  pected,  merely  from  heat  of  cli^ 
the  whole  suit  made  of  nankeeiu  mate,  and  which  has  in  it  a  some- 
Their  night-clothing  seems  more  thing  extremely  annoying  to  Euro* 
lippropriate  to  the  greater  heat  of  peans. 

climate  than  the  apparel  of  the  day.  *<The  state  of  the  negroes  in 

It  is  common  to  sleep  on  a  hard  Barbadoes  varies,  as  the  ^tate  q( 

inattress  in  a  long  cotton  shirt,  slaves  must  ever  do,  according  to 

without  any  other  covering,  except  tho  disposition  and  circumstances 

in  the  coolest  season,  when  they  of  the  master.  Under  such  benevo- 

make  the  slight  addition  of  a  simple  lent  and  humane  characters  as  Mr. 

cotton  «heetfc  Waith,  and  many  otliers  whom  we 

**  One  of  the  most  prominent  have  visited,  tliey  may  justly  fee! 

characteristics  of  the  island  is  the  themselves  a  favored  race,  for  their 

tedious  languor  in  which  the  people  situation  might  be  envied  by  the 

of  Barbadoes  pronouncotheir  words,  poor  of  nations,  where  freedom  is 

Nothing  perhaps  is  more  annoying  better  known  !    But  under  severe 

to  strangers.    To  cojpivey  to  you,  and  cruel  masters  it  becomes  a 

by  the  pen,  any  idea  of  their  man-  state   of    ceaseless    vexation  and 

ner  of  speaking  is  utterly  impossi*  misery. 

blc :  to  be  comprehended,  it  must  *«  On  the  very  important  question 

be  heard.     The  languid  syllables  of  general  slavery  I  do  not  feel  that 

are  drawled  out  as  if  it  were  a  my    experience,    hitherto,   in  tlie 

great  fatigue  to  utter  them ;  and  West  Indies  either  warrants  me  to 

the  tortured  ear  of  an  E\u*opean  speak  with  confidence,  or  enable! 

grows   irritable  and  ipipatient  in  me  to  judge  with  accuracy.     But 

waiting  for  the  end  of  a  word,  or  I  will  take  care  to  note  for  you 

a  sentence..     *  How  you   do    to  such  facts  as,  from  lime  to  time, 

da — ay/  spoken  by  a  Barbadian  .shall  occur  to  my  observation,  and' 

Creole,  consumes  nearly  as  much  may  some  day,  perhaps,  obey  your 

time  ns  might  suffice  for  all  the  commands,    by   giving    you   ihm 

compliments  of  the  morning !  Nor  reflections  they  create  in  a  separate 

is    this   wearisome    pronnncintion  letter. 

confined  to  the  people   of  colour  "  Very  much  to  t!ie  (discredit  of 

1806.                   '  JC           B^rbado*^, 
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Barbadoesy  numbers  of  old,  diseas- 
ed decrepit  negroes,  at  once  ob- 
jects o£  compassion  an  d  of  horror, 
are  seen  lying  at  the  comers,  or 
begp^ing  about  the  streets.  This, 
Jike  the  toleration  of  the  swarms  of 
mendicants  in  England,  is  an  evil, 
andanuisance,  for  which  there  is  no 
excuse.  If  these  poor  unfortunate 
negroes  are  free,  they  should  be 
relieved  by  a  general  tax  upon  the 
island :  if  slaves,  the  law  should 
compel  every  master  to  provide  for 
bis  own.  Should  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity be  insufficient,  and  those  of 
j  ustice  inadequate,  a  law  of  coercion 
should  constrain  the  unfeeling  owner 
to  protect  and  cherish  the  being 
whose  you  til  and  vigour  have  been 
expended  for  his  benefit;  and  who, 
having  worn  out  his  days  ii>  the 
heavy  toils  of  bondage,  is  grown 
aged  and  infirm ! 

"  What  can  be  so  unworthy ! 
what  so  culpable  or  disgraceful,  as 
the  cruel  inhumanity  and  sordid 
injustice,  which  render  a  master 
capable  of  neglecting  in  old  age, 
the  slave  from  whom  he  has  ex- 
acted all  the  labour  of  youth,  and 
all  die  vigor  of  manhood  !  Perhaps 
nothing  pourtrays  in  more  melan- 
choly demonstration,  the  possible 
depravity  of  the  human  heart !  No 
longer  able  to  exert  himself  to  his 
owner*s  profit,  the  aged  slave,  en- 
feebled by  years,  and  exhausted  by 
toil,  Js  left  to  beg  his  yam  from 
door  to  door !  abandoned  by  his 
cruel  master,  he  is  a  pensioner  upon 
promiscuous  charity,  or  is  allowed 
to  fall  a  prey  to  disease,  and  to 
wvmt ! 

"  Without  some  compulsory  law 
the  slaves  of  the  avaricious  and  of 
die  lower  orders,  who  are,  tliem- 
^Ives,  scarcely  removed  from  in- 
dtgencc,  must  ever  be  subject  to 
this  hard  lot  of  neglect  and  cruelty. 

**  The  first  specimen  we  saw  of 
6 


West  India  negroes — the  fint  ex- 
iample  of  slaves  was  singularly  cal- 
culated  to   impress  us  with  senti- 
ments of  compassion  and  disgust. 
It  occurred  at  the  very  moment 
too  when  the  impression  would  be 
most  powerful,  and  consequendy 
will  ever  remain-  indelible.      Im- 
mediately on  our  coming  to  anchor 
in  Carlisle  bay,  a  woman  appeared 
alongside  the  ship  in  a  small  boat 
witli  some  bad  fruit,  tobacco,  salt 
fish,  and  other  articles  of  traffic. 
She  was  rowed  by  two  negroes, 
who,  we  learned,  were  her  slaves. 
Two  such  objects  of  human  form 
and  human  misery  had  never  belbie 
met  our  eyes  !    They  were  feeble, 
meagre,  and  dejected ;  half-starved, 
and   half-naked;   and,   in  ^gaiet 
too  accurately  resembling  hungry 
and  distempered  grey-hounds  T — 
They  crouched  upon  their  heels  and 
haunches  in  die  boat ;  their  naked 
bones  almost  pierced  their  filthy 
and  eruptive  skins ;  their  wasted 
frames  trembled  with  debility;  and 
while  their  hollow  eyes  and  famish- 
ed countenances    rendered    them 
ghastly    images  of   horror,  their 
whole  appearance  shocked  huma- 
nity, and  appalled  the  sight !  Are 
the<ic,  we  exclaimed,  what  are  call- 
ed blaves  ?  Is  this  the  state  lo  which 
human    beinjcrs    are    reduced    in 
bondage?  Afflicting  and  cruel  in- 
deed !  Well  may  slavery  be  deem- 
ed  a  curse  !  Can  it  be  possible  that 
these  spectres  once  were    men? 
Are  such  the  objects  we  are  to  s(^ 
— are  these  the  wretched  and  de- 
plorable beings  who  are  to  appear 
every  day  and  every  hour  before 
our  eyes?     Forbid  it  Humanity: 
forbid  it  Heaven  ! — Such  was  the 
apostrophe  of  the  moment,  ^d  I 
fticl  a  sincere  gratification  in^being 
able  to  inform  you  that  the  melan* 
choly  subjects  of  this  first  impression 
were  not  eorrect  specimens  of  the 

genaal 
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general  mass  of  slaves.  Still  ts  it 
grievous  that  any  such  examples 
uiould  be  seen  i  but  we  hope  to 
find  theni  only  rare  instances :  for 
we  learn  that  the  large  gangs  of 
negroes  kept  by  the  great  mer- 
chants, and  the  planters,  are  gene- 
rally  treated  with  kindness  and  hu- 
manity* and  appear  contented  and 
in  comfort. 

*'  But  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
slaves  of  the  opulent  and  respect- 
able inhabitants  from  those  of  the 
poor  and  needy  people  of  the  town. 
The  latter,  being  in  poverty  them* 
selves,  can  onlygivetotheirnegroes 
a  scanty  allowance  of  food,  while 
their  indigence  induces  them  to  ex- 
act an  over-proportion  of  labour. 
Hence  the  slaves  of  this  class  of 
people  appear  to6  often  with  sharp 
bones  and  hungry  flavid  counter 
nances,  having  eruptions  about  the 
body,  and  their  skins  of  an  unheal- 
thy obfuscate  hue. '  Thetr  general 
appearance  indeed  is  dirty  and  un- 
wholesome, and  strikingly  marks 
their  neglected  state.  Want  and 
"wretchedness  are  deeply  stanJp'.»J 
in  every  line  of  their  person:* ;  and 
they  may  not  inaptly  be  said  to  re- 
semble the  worn-out  horse,  or  the 
starved  and  jaded  a&s,  too  often 
seen  tremblin?  under  a  heavy 
burden ;  or  reeling  in  an  old  tatter- 
ed care  upon  the  roads  of  Eng- 
land. 

*•  It  is  not  the  practice  to  load 
the  slaves  with  superfluity  of  clotii- 
ing.  A  shirt,  an  J  a  pair  of  breech- 
es, or  only  the  latter,  for  the  men; 
and  a  single  petti  coat  for  tlic  women 
constitute  the  v/hole  apparel.  i5ed- 
<jing  and  bed-clothe^  tiad  no  place 
in  their  list  of  nec:>ss  u  ies :  they 
usually  sleep  on  a  bard  pUnk,  in 
the  clothing  of  the  J.iy.     Repose 

both  ensured  and  sweetened  lo 


IS 


them    by  labour ;   and  the   head 
needs  no  pillow  but  the  arm.  Some, 


who  by  means  of  industry  and 
oeconomy,  are  more  advanced  in 
their  little  comforts,  procure  a 
kind  of  matting,  a  paillasse  of 
plantain  leaves,  or  some  other 
species  of  bedding;,  to  defend  them 
from  the  rough  plank  ;  but  this  is 
an  indulgence  self-attained,  not  a 
necessary  provided  by  the  master. 
The  architecture  of  their  little  huts 
is  as  rude  as  it  is  simple.  AVoof 
of  plantain  leaves,  with  a  few  rough 
boards,  nailed  to  the  coarse  pillars 
which  support  it,  forms  the  whole 
building.  ^The  leeward-side  is  com- 
monly left  in  part  open,  and  the 
roof  projects  to  some  distance  over 
the  door- way,  forming  a  defiance 
against  both  the  sun  and  the 
rain.- 

**  Notwithstanding  the  jg^eat 
heat  experienced  by  Europeans, 
the  negroes  feel  the  evenings  chilly, 
and  we  frequently  see  them  crowd- 
ing round  the  bit  of  fire  which  they 
make  for  cooking  their  supper. 
This  is  commonly  m  the  open  air 
near  to  the  door  of  the  hut ;  but 
they  sometimes  place  it  upon  the 
middle  of  the  dirt  floor  withinside 
the  building,  where  they  seem  to 
have^reatenioyment  in  squatting 
round  it,  amid&i  the  thick  cloud  of 
smoke,  to  vrhiS  additional  fumes 
fronl  <tlie  sliort  pipe  or  sagar,  and 
to  join  in  loud  and  merry  soajy. 

"Smoking  is  an  universal  custom 
among  them.  In  order  to  be  at 
all  moments  provided  for  tlii«  en- 
joyment, the\  carry  in  their  breeches 
pocket  a  short  pipe,  about  an  inch 
in  length  from  the  howl ;  or  instead 
of  this  a  le.if  of  tobacco  nolled  into 
a  sagar.  Very  often  the  pipe  is  so 
short,  or  the  saj^ar  so  closely 
smoked  au-ay,  as  to  be  in  d m^er 
of  burning  the  no<j,  or  even  the 
lips.  I  have  frequently  seen  them 
smoking  with  the  pipe  so  short  as  to 
hold  it  in  the  mouiU  by  pressing 

K  t>  with 
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with  the  lips  upon  the  lower  part 
of  die  bowl.  They  often  kindle 
their  pipes  from  one  another's 
jnoathsy  by  putting  bowl  to  bowl 
and  nose  to  nose,  and  smoking 
into  each  others  eyes,  until  the  to* 
bacco  has  taken  fire. 

••The  food  of  the  negroes  is 
issued  to  them  weekly^  under  the 
inspection  of  the  manager.  It  is 
very*simple  and  but  litue  varied  ; 
breakfast*  dinner,  and  supper  be- 
ing similar  to  each  other,  and  for 
the  most  part,  the  s£lnie  through* 
eut  the  year.  It  cchisists  mostly  of 
Guinea  com,  with  a  Small  bit  of 
salt  meat,  or  .salt  fish.  Formerly 
a  bunch  of  plantains  was  given  to 
each  slave  as  the  weekly  allowance; 
but  the  plantain  walks  being  mostly 
worn  out,  this  is  become  an  ex- 
pensive provision.  Rice^  maize, 
yams,  eddoes,  and  sweet  potatoes' 
fbrm  an  occasional  change,  but  the 
Guinea  com  is,  commonly,  issued 
as  the  weekly  supply ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  some  variety  of  food,  they 
barter  this  in  exchange  for  other 
provisions,  or  sell  it  for  money,  and 
with  thai  they  buy  sah  meat  or 
vegetables.,  We  occasionally  see 
them  offering  the  Guinea  com  for 
sale }  and  on  being  asked  why  they 
sell  it,  they  thus  express  themselves 
—-•Me  no  like  for  have  himGainea 
com  alwiiys?  Massa  gib  meGuinea^ 
corn  too  much ;  Gumea  com  to- 
day ;  Guinea  com  to-morrow ) 
Guinea  corn  eb'ry  day;  Me  no 
like  hhii  Ouineii  com ;  Him  Guinea 
com  no  goo  J  for  gnhyaam.' 

•'  The  weekly  supply  being  rs- 
fued  to  them  on  me  Sunday,  it 
becomes  their  own  care  how  to  hns- 
band  it  so  as  to  have  a  suflSciency 
of  food  until  the  following  Sab- 
bath. Those  who  are  indu^rious 
have  little  additions  of  their  own, 
either  from  vegetables  grown  on 
tiie  spot  of  j^rou'nd  aUotteU  to  lhem» 


or  purchased  wiA  the  money  o8- 
tained  for  the  pigi  the  goat, or  other 
slock  raised  about  thefr  huts  in  the 
negro  yard. 

"  A  mess  of  pottage,  or  very 
hot  soup,  called  pepper-pot,  is  oae 
of  their  favorite  di^es,  and  one 
indeed  which  is  generally  esteemed 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  by  stran- 
gers. It  is  prepared  by  stewing 
various  kinds  of  vegetables  with  t 
bit  of  sah  meat,  or  salt  fi^,  and 
seasoning  it  veiy  high  with  capsi« 
cum,  or  some  species  of  red  pep- 
per. The  vegetable  called  squares 
h  much  nsed  in  these  pepper-pots. 
Bread,  which  is  esteemed  3o  essen- 
tial, and  held  as  the  staffof  life  by 
the  people  of  Europe,  ts  unknown 
among  the  slavesof  the  West  Indies: 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  in  common  use 
among  their  masters,  but  rfiey 
find  vcTj  excellent  substitutes  in 
the  yam,  the  cassada,  and  the 
eddoe. 

••  TTie  common  rotmd  of  labocr 
of  the  slaves  is  from  stm-rise  to 
sun-set,  having  intervals  of  rest  al- 
lowed them  at  the  times  of  break- 
fast and  dinner. 

••  The  negroes  are  generally  sad 
thieves ;  they  appear  to  know  no 
sense  of  honesty.  Ignorant  of  all 
moral  principle,  they  steal  without 
feeling  ;uiy  sense  of  wrong,  and 
without  any  apprdien^ion,  except 
that  of  being  detected.  The  plant- 
ers are  obliged  to  employ  one  of 
two  of  the  moit  trusty  rf  them  in 
die  ca  pacity  of  watchmen,  to  guariv 
by  close  and  constant  attention, 
the  oi'chards,  plantain  walks,  pro- 
vision stores,  and  the  like,  from 
the  depredations  oT  their  own  an^ 
chdrneighbours*  slaves^  AlthoG^ 
they  have  no  remorse  in  steuKng 
whensoever  and  wheresocrer  op-* 
portunity  offers,  still  they  feel  pecu- 
liarly prone  to  robbing  their  in.is- 
ters ;    and  this  they  ae  not  eves 
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eonsider  a  theft,  as  is  too  evident    among  them,  viz.  « Me  no  ttef 
by  an  expression  very  common    him  :  Me  take  him  from  Massa.*' 


DfisCaiPTiON  of  a  Slate  Salb  and  of  Native  Indians  at 

Be&BiscHS. 

[From  the  Same.] 


« ^INCE  writing  to  you  last,  I 
O  have  been  presettt  at  the  sale 
of  a  Dutch  carRO  of  slaves,  at  the 
new  town  of  Amsterdam,  Many 
of  the  officers  went  from  the  fort 
to  witxiess  this  degrading  spectacle; 
and  although  mj  feelings  had 
suffered  from  a  similar  scene  at 
Demarara,  I  could  not  resist  the 
novelty  of  observing  the  Dutch 
mode  of  proc^ding  in  this  sad 
traffic  of  human  caitle. 

**  On  arriving  at  the  town,  we 
were  surprized  to  find  it  quite  a 
holyday,  or  a  kind  of  public  fain 
The  sak  leemed  to  have  excited 

feaetid    attention,    and  to   have 
rougfat  together  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colony*    The  planters 
came  down  from  the  estates  with* 
their  wives  and  amilies  all  arrayed 
in  their  gayest  apparel :  the  belles 
and  beaux  appeared  in  their  Sun- 
day suits :  even  the  children  were 
in  full  dress  ;  smd  their  slaves  deck- 
cd  out  in  holyday  clothes.    It  was 
quite  a  gala-day,  and  greater  num- 
bers of  people  were  collected  than 
wft  had  supposed  to  have  been  in 
the  colony.     Short  jackets,  wiih 
tawdry  wide-flowered  peticoats,and 
loose  Duteh  slippers,  formed  the 
preTailing  dress  of  the    females, 
Scariety  crimson,  and  poppy,  with 
all   the  bright  colours  used  in  a 
nortbcrn  vnnter,  rivalled  a  tropical 
^n,  and  leigncd  conspicuous  in 
the  flaming  broadrpattemcd  petti- 
-  4roat*    To  me  inhabitants  it  seemed 
H  d»7  ^^  fctts^og  *^  hilarity,  but 


to  the  poor  Africans  it  was  a  period 
of  heavy  grief  and  affliction  ;  for 
they  were  to  be  sold  as  beasts  of  . 
burden— torn  from  each  other — 
and  widely  di:>persed  about  the 
colony,  to  wear  out  their  days  in 
the  hopeless  toils  of  slavery. 

<*  The /air  being  opened,  and  the 
crowd  assembled,    these  unpitied 
sable  beings  were  exposed  to  die 
hammer  of  public  auction.   Along 
table  was  placed  in  the  middle  <^ 
a  large  room^  or  logis«     At  one 
end  was  seated  the  auctioneer :  at 
the  other  was  placed  a  chair  for 
the  negroes  to  stand  upon,  in  order 
to  be  expgsed  lo  the  view  of  the 
purchasers;    who      were    sitting 
at    the    sides    of    the    table,   or 
standing  about  the  different  parts 
of  the  room.    All  being  in  readi- 
ness, the  slaves  were  brought  in, 
one  at  a  time,  and  placed  upon  the 
chair  before  the  bidders,  whohan^ 
died  and  inspected  them,  with  as 
little  concern  as  if  they  had  be^ 
examining    cattle    in    Smithfield 
market.    They  turned  them  about, 
felt  of  them,  viewed  tlieir  shape 
and  their  limbs,  looked  into  their 
mouths,  made  «them  jumn    and 
throw  out  their  arms,  and  subjected 
them  to  all  the  means  of  trial  as  if 
dealt n^4:  fi)r  a  horse,  or  any  other 
brute^animal.     Indeed  the  indeli- 
cacy shewn  to  Awards  the  poor  de- 
fenceless Africans,  by  some  of  tliese 
dealers  in  their  speciest  was  not 
loss  unmanly  and  dkgusting  than 
it  was  insultijig  toh^uxianity. 

K  3  «  We 
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*«  We  were  shocked  to  observe 
\fOinen  in  the  room  who  had  come 
to  the  fair  for  the  express  purpose 
of  purchasing  slaves.  Nay»  even 
children  were  brought  to  point  the 
lucky  inger,  and  the  boy  or  girly 
thus  chosen,  was  bought  by  papa 
at  the  request  of  superstitious 
mama,  to  give  to  young  Massa  or 
Missy ! 

"  The  price  of  these  poor  degra- 
ded blacks  varied  from  600  to  900 
guilders,  according  to  their  age 
and  streneth,  or  their  appearance 
of  being  nealthy  or  otherwise.— 
The  boys  and  girls  were  sold  for 
600  or  700  c^uilders  ;  some  of  the 
men  fetched  aj»  high  as  900;  an  J  the 
women  were  knocked  down  at  about 
800. 

•*  In  the  course  of  the  sale,  a  tall 
and  robust  negro,  on  being  brought 
into  the  auction*room,  approached 
the  table  with  a  fine  negress  hang- 
ing upon  his  arm.  The  man  was 
ordered  to  mount  the  chair.  He 
obeyed,  though  manifestly  with  re- 
luctance. Iiis  bosom  heaved,  and 
grief  was  in  his  eye.  The  woman 
remained  in  the  crowd.  A  certain 
price  was  mentioned  to  set  the  pur- 
chase forward,  and  the  bidding 
commenced  :  but  on  the  slave  be- 
ing desired  to  exhibit  the  activity  of 
his  limbs,  and  to  display  his  per- 
son, he  sunk  his  chin  upon  his 
breast,  and  hung  down  his  head  in 
positive  refusal;  then,  looking  at 
the  woman,  made  signs  expressive 
of  great  distress.  Next  he  pointed 
to  her,  and  then  to  the  chair^  evi- 
dently intimating  that  he  desired 
to  have  her  placed  bv  his  side.  She 
was  his  chosen  wife)  and  nature 
was  con  ectly, intelligible.  Not  ob- 
taining imn'ediate  acquiescence, 
he  became  agitated  and  impatient. 
The  sale  was  interrupttd,  and  *as 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
move  a  single  muscle  by  way  of  ex- 


hibiting his  persqn,  the  proceedingi 
were  at  a  stand.  He  looked  again 
at  the  i^man ;  again  pointed  to 
the  chair ;  held  up  two  fingers  to 
the  auctioneer,  and  implored  the 
multitude  in  anxious  suppliant  ges- 
tures. Upon  his  countenance  was 
marked  the  combined  expression  of 
sorrow,  afieccion,  and  alarm.  He 
grew  more  and  more  restless,  and 
repeated  signs  which  seemed  to 
say,  «Let  us  be  sold  together. 
Give  me  my  heart's  choice  as  the 
partner  of  my  days,  then  dispose 
of  me  as  you  please,  and  I  wiU  be 
content  to  wear  out  my  life  in  die 
heavy  toils  of  bondage.*  It  was 
nature  that  spake,  and  her  language 
could  not  be  mistaken !  Humanity 
could  no  longer  resist  the  appeal, 
and  it  was  universally  agreed  that 
they  should  make  but  one  lot.  A 
second  chair  was  now  brought,  and 
the  woman  was  placed  at  the  side 
of  her  husband.  His  countenance 
instantly  brightened.  He  hang 
upon  die  neck  of  his  wife,  and  cm* 
braced  her  with  raptuce;  then  fbld« 
ing  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressing 
her  to  his  bosom,  he  became  eom- 
posed ;  and  looked  round  with  a 
smile  of  complacency,  which  plain- 
ly said  *  Proceed !  I  am  yours, 
yours,  or  yours !  Let  this,  be  the 
associate  of  my  toils,  and  I  am 
satisfied.'  The  bidding  was  re- 
newed! They  exhibited  marh 
of  health  and  strength,  and  quick- 
ly the  two  were  sold  together  for 
1650  guilders. 

'•*  Enough  !' — ^you  will  say. 
'  Give  me  no  more  of  slaves,  nor 
of  slavery!*  For  the  present  I  obey, 
and,  leaving  th^  dusky  Africans, 
proceed  to  introduce  you  to  the 
copper-colored  Indians;  thu^ lead* 
ing  you  to  tlie  opposite  extreme  of 
human  life,  and  placing  yon  among 
riiose  of  oui;  species,  who  spam 
alike  the  shackles  crf'slavery,anathe 
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slaTish  trammels  of  society.  I 
luive  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  several  parties  of  the  wild 
and  naked  inhabitants  of  these 
woods ;  men  who  range,  at  large» 
in  the  fullest  fretdpm  of  nature ; 
neither  suffering  their  liberty  to  be 
effaced  by  bondage,  nor  abridged 
by  civilization.  Being  one  day  at 
the  to"wn  of  New  Amsterdam  with 
the  acting,  surgeon  of  the  garrison, 
'we  took  a  walic  down  to  the,  Bush, 
on  the  border  of  the  creek  or  river 
Kannye*  Nigh  to  the  water  we 
met  with  a  party  of  Indians,  and 
^observing  that  they  made  no  at* 
tempt  to  avoid  ns,  we  went  so  near 
to  them  as  to  mix  in  the  group. 
We  found  them  engaged  in  various 
pursuits ;  and  remarked  that  none 
of  their  occupations  suflTered  any 
interruption  from  our  presence.  A 
woman  and  her  son,  who  were  in 
the  river,  continued  to  bathe  before 
us,  and  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy 
the  water.  Some  were  cuttmg 
Mrood  for  firing— some  collecting 
the  Bush. water  with  a  calabash, 
for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  or  of 
cooking — ^some,  with  their  pot  of 
baked  clay  upon  the  fire,  were  stew, 
ing  crabs,  together  with  capsicum 
and  cassada  juice  into  pepper«pot — 
and  some  were  eating  the  raw  tops 
of  the  mountain  cabbage.  To  the 
latter  I  held  forth  my  hand,  imply* 
ing  a  desire  to  partake  of  tlieir  re- 
past. They  immediately  gave  me 
a  part;  and  seemed  pleased  on 
observing  me  eat  of  it.  A  better 
salad  I  never  tasted.  It  was  very 
crisp  and  white^  much  superior  to 
iJie  best  lettuce  or  endive  ;  and,  in 
flavour,  somewhat  resemblipg  the 
filbert.  Perceiving  that  they  were 
not  incommoded  by  our  society,  we 
remained  a  considerable  time  at- 
tentively watching  their  proceed- 
ings; but  their  curiosity  was   not 


commensurate  with  our  own,  for 
they  scarcely  looked  at  us,  or  ap« 
peared  to  be,  in  any  degre'*,.  inter- 
ested concerning  us.  With  indif- 
ference they  saw  us  approach ;  they 
regarded  us  with  indifference  whilst 
we  remained ;  and  with  indifference 
they  witne5;sed  our  departure. 

"  Two  days  after,  I  saw  a  much 
larger  party  of  Indians,  who  came 
to  the  Government-house  to  ask 
for  rum,  as  a  compensation  for  cut- 
tine^  down  timber :  and  the  same 
evening,  on  walking  towards  the 
creek  with  some  of  the  officers,  M-e 
met  with  a  still  more  numerous 
body  of  these  inhabitants  of  the 
forest,  who  had  been  employed  by 
the  governor  to  cut  down  wood 
preparatory  to  clearing  the  land 
near  the  town  for  cultivation. 
They  were  busied  in  packing  up 
all  their  little  store  of  implements 
and  utensils,  in  order  to  return  to 
their  native  abode  in  the  woods. 
Bows  and  arrows,  apparatus  for 
preparing  cassada,  the  clay  cook- 
ing-vessel, hammocks,  calabashes, 
and  crab-baskets  constituted  their 
whole  list  of  stores  and  furniture. 
All  these  were  light  in  structure^ 
or  made  of  light  materials,  and, 
being  arranged  in  compact  order, 
were  easily  carried  on  their  backs. 
The  women  were  made  to  bear  the 
burden ;  while  the  men  took  iv> 
share  of  the  load.  One  man,  who 
had  three  wives,  very  neatly  pack* 
ed  upon  their  backs,  the  whole  of 
what  he  had  to  carry  away ;  then 
taking  up  a  long  staff,  he  marched 
on  before  witli  lordly  step,  the 
wiyes  following  him,  in  silent  train, 
one  after  another.  We  walked 
gently  behind  a  party  of  about  forty 
as  far  as  the  creek,  and  there  saw 
some  of  them  embark  in  their 
canoes,  and  paddle  up  the  river, 
while  the  others  took  a  narrow  path 
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leading    into  the  depths  o€  the    ttiterest  and  novelty.     Befot^the 

forest;    and  presently  the  whole    canoereached  the  fort,  vreot>senre4 

body  of  them  were  out  of  sight^    the  long  black  hair  and  naked  ddns 

leaving  not  a  trate  of  their  visit    of  the  man*  his  two  wivesy  and 

behind.  several  children,  who  were  all  stow- 

'^Theycome  down,  occasionaUyy    ed  about  thevesselwith  the  strictest 

in  parties,  and  enter  into  an  engage^    attention  to  equipoise,  irtmming  it 

ment  to  cut  wood  far  a  certaiu    most  exactly.  The  canoe  was  large, 

compensation ;  but  no  dependance    and,  in  addition  to  the  fomtly,  was 

^can  be  placed  upon  them  for  a    loaded  wi^  cedar  ^nd  other  kinds 

single  day,  for  they  somedAies  pack    of  wood  for  sale  or  batter.  On  the 

up  all  beloueing  to  them,  and  re*    top  of  the  cargo  appeared  a  fero^ 

turn  suddemy  and  unexpectedly    cious^looking  animal,  setting  up  hii 

into  the  woods ;  from  whence  they    bristles  like  tne  quills  of  the  porcu^ 

<ome  not  again  for  several  months,    pine.    It  was  a  species  of  wild  hog 

perhaps  not   at   all.  .  They  are    caught  in  the  forest,  and  hence 

naturally  indolent,  and,  being  tena-    called  a  htfh-ipg.  A  small  monkey 

ciotts  of  freedom,  they  become  tm-    was  likewite  skipping  about  the 

^dent  of  the  restraint  imposed  by    cftnoe.    At  one  side  sat  two  very 

«aily    labour  ;    wherefore,     they    fine  parrots,  and  on  the  odier  wti 

hastily  cast  it  off,  and  ily  back  to    perched  a  large  and  roost  beaotifal 

the  woods  to  range  in  their  native    mackaw,  exhibiting   all  the  rich 

liberty,  whicb  knows  no  bounds,    splendour   of  his   gay  plumage. 

nor  controul.    From  possessing  a    On  the  canoe  arriving  at  the  land- 

degree  of  expertness  in  the  felling    ing  plac^,  the  bow  and  arrows,  the 

t)f  timber,  they  mig^t  he  highly    clay     cooking-vessel,    calabashes, 

useful  in  forwarding  the  cultivation    hammocks,  and  crab-baskets,  were 

of  the  colony  ;  but  they  have  no    all  brought  into  view,  and  we  gazed 

sense  of  industry,  nor  do  they  seem    on  ^he  whole,  as  forming  a  very 

to  acquire  the  least  disposition  to    complete  and  striking  specimen  of 

emulate  the  colonists  in  any  of  their    original  equipage  and  accommoda* 

|>ursuits:  content  with  finding  food    tton.  The  whole  family— the  hoost^ 

and  pepper  in  the  woods,  they  have    hold  apparatus'--the  bow  and  ar* 

no  ambition  to  become'  planters,    rows-— die  canoe  and  paddles— -the 

Cotton  is  not  necessary  to  protect    Kammock&-*iin  short  all  the  fonii* 

their  naked  skins ;  nor  are  their    ture  and  implements  for  cookingi 

appetites  so  refined  as  to  require    for  sleeping,  for  shooting,  fishing, 

either  coffee  or  sugar.  and  ttave^ing  were  here  motea 

^    **  At  the  fort  we  havei  also  had    together  in  one  compact  body,  so 

a  visit  from  an  Indian  family,  who    at  to  render  it  indifferent  to  mao^ 

came  to  us  in  the  true  style  of    whether  they  should  return  to  die 

native  accommodation,  exhibiting    home  from  whence  they  came,  or 

the  full  equipage  of  the  family    take  on  a  new  abode  in  any  other 

canoe^  and  forming  a  scene  of  high    part  q^  the  forest." 
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CLiviATfey  P&oovcTYOKS  and  CvsTOMi  of  Srstlakdw 

JProm  Mr.  Niil'sTour  through  the  Islakps  of  Oakney  and 

Shetlakd.J 

^Aug.^.T7ARLYiniheinoni-  veil:  it  was  completely  repaired^ 

1*^  ing  I  found  that  we  by  order  of  g  jvemment,  m  17^1, 

were  (^iFNoness  Head  hiShetland.tia-  and  named   Fort  Charlotte,  afier 

ving  had  a  favorable  breeze  through  our  gracious  queen.    At  present 

JihiB  night.    THie  general  aspect  of  (1801-),  it  is  garrisoned  by  a  out 

the  country,  as  we  coasted  along  of  the  Gch  royal  garrison  battalion^ 

towards  Lerwick,  was  hilly,  bleak,  ««  Upon  a  little  island  in  tlie 

and  sterfl.     At  9,  we  anchored  in  midst  of  a  fresh-water  lake,  about 

Brassay   Sound,  opposite  to  Let-  a  mile  wast  from  Lerwick,  are  si- 

^ick.    It  being  Sunday,  the  colours  tuated  the  remains  of  a  Pictish  fort, 

?wcre  displayed  from  Fort  Charlotte,  in  a  better  state  of  preservation 

a  fortress  situated  to  the  north  of  than  most # others  that  we  saw  in 

the  town.    We  had  scarcely  land-  Shetland.     It  consists  of  a  thick 

i^S,  when  IJOme  of  the  inhabitants  circular   wall,    inclosing  an  area 

^.sked  of  me,    whether  we   were  of  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 

clirect  from  Scotland  ^ — a  question  In  the  wall  itself,  which  is  about 

Ithat  rather  surprised  me,  as  seem-  twelve  feet  thick,  are  several  oblong 

ing  to  imply  that  the   Shetland  recesses  or  little    chambers,    ten 

islands  themselves  did  not  consti-  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  by  three 

fute  a  part  of  that  Country.     In  In  width.     No  kind  of  cement  or 

L.erwick    there  is  only  one  csta-  mortar  appears  to  have  been  emT 

blished   churchy  and  there  are  no  ploved    in  these  rude  structures. 

dissenters.    The  church  appeared  All  around  the  banks  of  this  lake 

to  be  well  attended,  and  the  com-  I  found  abundance  of  a  ur7arfisli 

jnon  people  were  in  general  very  variety  of  Jasione  montana  (hairy 

tieatly  dressed.  shcep*s  scabious),  both  with  blue 

•*  The  town  of  Lerwick  Consists  and  with  white  flowers.  This  is  by  no 

^f  one    principal   street  next  the  'means  a  plant  generally  found  in 

^luay,  with   several  lanes  branch-  Scotland  ;  but  here  it  grows  abun- 

ing  o£     No  regularity  has  been  dantly  on  all  tlie  dry  turfs  which 

fobserved  in   former  times  in  the  form  around  half-sunk  *  stones,  or 

position  of    the  houses,  some  of  which   project   on   grassy   banks, 

which  project  almost  qtiite  across  Upon  this  little  lake,  one  of  the 

the    streeL     The  general  appear.  ofHcers  from  Fort  Charlotte,  about 

ance  of  the  town  has  of  late  years  this  time,  shot  a  truly  northern 

been  much  improved  by  several  bird,  the  red-throated  diver  (colym^ 

handsome  houses  built  hi  the  mo-  bus  septentrionalis),  which  was  po* 

4em  style.    The  town  is  computed  litely  presented  to  me.     The  Shet« 

to  contain  about  1000  inhabitants,  landers  name  it  the  raln-goote^  its 

"tott    Charlotte  is  a  grdt   oma-  shrill  and  harsh    call,  as  it  flies 

ment  to  it*    Seversd  Urge  cannon  along,  being  drought  to  prognos;. 


the  harbour  and  pro-  ticate  t^n*  The  ^//vi-throated 
tect  the  town.  This  fortress  is  diver  is  generally  seen  in  company 
^aid  to  have  been  oi-iginally  erected  with  the  red^  and  is  perhaps  the 
dnxing  th^  protectorate  of  Crom*    female.    They  breed  in  Shetland. 

«  Near 
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"  Near  Fort  Charlotte  there  is  a  the  town ;    one  somewhat  stronger 

cjuarry  of   very    hard    sandstone  than  the  other,  but  neither  hi^j 

breccia,  in  which  vast  numbers  of  impregnated. 

large  water-worn  nodules  of  red  *•  At  Lerwick  there  is  a  straw- 

franite,  some  of  them  (as  remarked  plaiting  manufactory^  but  not  on 
y  tiie  quarriers)  most  exactly  re-  so  extensive  a  scale  as  that  at  ELirk- 
sembling  the  common  round  Dutch  wall.  When  we  visited  it,  more 
cheeses,  are  compactly  imbedded,  than  fifty  girls  were  at  work,  in 
About  half  a  mile  south  from  Ler-  two  rooms,  which  however,  were 
wick,  bL'low  a  projecting  eminence  rather  crowded*  They  receive  Id, 
called  tlie  Knab*,  at  tlie  entrance  per  yard,  and  can  make,  as  we  are 
of  lii assay  Sound,  several  thick stra-  told  by  the  manager,  from  I2tx>16 
ta  of  sandstone  have  been  exposed  or  even  20  yards  a  day.  This  roanu- 
to  view  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  factory  is  carried  on  by  a  London 
Imbedded  in  the  upper  strata  of  company.  Before  its  introduction, 
tliFs  sandstone,  I  observed  a  few  there  was  no  kind  of  manufacture 
scattered  nodules  of  the  same  kind  in  Lerwick,  in  which  young  wo- 
of grani  re.  The  lower  strata  are  men  could  advantageously  exert 
whiter,  and  are  freestone,  Cu  e.  their  industry ;  the  knitting  of 
may  be  hewn  in  any  direction,)  stockings  being  only  a  waste  of 
and  are  therefore  quarried  for  die  time. 

new  buildings  in  L^n^'ick.      On  "  Mackerel  were  at  this'time  very 

the  gr:issy  baUks    of   the  Knab,  common  at  Lerwick,  and  were  sold 

Scillii  vema  ^vernal  squill)  grows  very  cheap.     Eggs  were  brought 

in  profusion.     At  this  time  I  ga-  aboard  to  us  in  Lerwick  Roads,  at 

thered   some    of    the  ripe   seeds,  2d.  a  dozen ;    but  they  were  very 

wh'ch    have     since    vegetated    in  small,  even  the  poultry  partaking 

one  of  tlie  stoves  of  the  Botanic  of  the  diminutive  size  of  aU  the 

Garden    at    Edinburgh.      I   also  domestic  animals  of  Shetland. 

brou;;ht      home      some     of     the  At  Lerwick,  and  indeed  throogh- 

bulbs,  which   have  grown  freely,  out  Shetland,  Dutch  and  Danish 

(April,  1805.)     The  vernal  squill  coins    rfre    more    common    than 

is  cons'dercd  iis  rather  a  rare  plant  British.      A  stuer, .  or  stiver,  (a 

iu  Scotland.  small  piece  of  base  metal  silvered 

"  The  hills  around  Lerwick  have  over,)  passes  in  circulation  for  one 

» gloomy  look,  being  but  thinly  penny ;      the    Danish    G-skOling 

cUd  with  stunted  heath,  and  ma-  passes  for  5d.  &c. 

ny  nalred  rocks  appearing.     The  "  Aug.  27. — We  visited  Brassay 

soil  h  a  wet  peat-turf,  unfavour-  island,  wnich  lies  immediately  over 

able  to  the  vegetation  of  the  better  against  Lerwick.      All  along  the 

kinds  of  grasses,  and  yielding  only  western  shore  of  this  island,  sca- 

a  few  of  tlie  coar«ier  sorts,  ^such  as  beet   f  beta  marittma)  grows  natu- 

nwrdt4ssiricta  andfestucaviviparal  rallv  m    ^at  plenty;     togedier 

zniied  witli   carices   and  dwarfisn  with   Danish   scurvy-grass   (coch^ 

rushes.     There  are  two  chalybeate  learia  Danica.j     Intermixed  with  , 

surings  in   the  neighbourhood  of  these  we    observed  many  strong 

* .,         ■  I                       * 

•  From  Fort  Charlotte  to  thjt  point,  called  the  Knab,  Ooventmcot  has  caaacd  a 
Tcad  to  be  made,  by  means  of  which  cannon  could  be  brought  hither  in  the  coiine 
ef  a  few  minutes ;  and  here  they  would  effectually  command  the  aouth^ra  eoinoceof 
Brassay  Sound,  at  least  against  an  enemy's  cruiser  or  privateer. 
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Items  of  wheat  and  of  white  oats, 
which  had  sp:ung  from  seedsf  acci- 
dentally cast  ashore.  In  a  gt* ntie- 
man's  garden  here  too,  we  observed 
that  several  shcwy  annuals  had 
reached  perfection  in  the  open  bor- 
der, particularly  convolvulus  trico- 
lor (coloured  bindweed)  and  cre- 
pis  rubra  (red  hawk  weed).  Jasione 
niontana  and  scilla  vema  are  very 
common  natives  of  this  island. 
Near  the  church  of  Brassay  are  situ- 
ated the  quarries  which  supply  the 
town  of  Lerwick  with  slates. 
Theie  quarries  consist  of  beds  of 
lamfaiar  micaceous  schistus.  Such 
slates  may  make  a  very  secure  roof; 
but  it  must  also  of  necessity  be  a 
ponderous  one.  Great  quantities 
of  black  compact  peats  are  dug 
from  the  mosses  of  Brassay,  and  sold 
to  the  inhabitants  of  JLerwick. 

<*  This  island  forms  the  eastern 
protection  ofBrassay  Sound,  the  safe 
and  commodious  harbour  or  road- 
stead of  Lerwick,  where,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  whole  British  navy 
might  ride  in  safety.  Brassay 
Sound  is  the  resort,  in  time  of 
peace,  of  several  hundred  Dutch 
busses,  which  annually  rendezvous 
here  at  the  beginning  of  June,  pre- 
paratory to  the  herring-fishery. 

«  On  tlie  ^th  of  Aus^ust  we  left 
Brassay  Sound,  in  a  large  open 
boat,  tor  Unst,  the  most  north- 
emly  of  the  Shetland  islands. 
In  passing  out  by  the  north  en- 


trance of  the  sound,  the  site  of  the 
Unicorn  rock  was  pointed  out  to 
us  ;  but  it  was  at  this  t  me  covered 
by  the  ^ea.  When  B;^thweU  was 
driven  to  extremities,  he,  as  is  well 
known,  commenced  pirate.  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange  whs  sent  in  pur« 
suit  of  him,  in  a  vessel  called  the 
Unicorn.  While  Kirkaldy  entered 
Brassay  Sound  by  tlie  south.  Both- 
wejl  narrowly  escaped  by  sailing 
out  at  the  north  entrance.  Both- 
well 's  pilots,  it  is  said,  had  the  cun- 
ning to  sail  very  close  by  a  sunk 
rock,  with  which  they  were  fami- 
liar ;  thus  leading  their  pursuers, 
who,  in  the  hurry  of  the  chase, 
would  natutally  follow  their  track, 
to  a  hazard  which  actually  proved 
fatal  to  them,  and  whichen&tireJ  the 
escape  of  the  unhappy  fugitive. 
Since  that  day,  this  rock  h<is  re^ 
ceived  the  name  of  the  Unicom* 
This  tradition  is  uniform  and  ge- 
neral, and  may,  I  believe,  be  de« 
pended  on. 

**  While  we  scudded  along  with  a 
favourable  breeze,  our  boat^s  crew 
amused  themselves  with  catching 
mackerel,  which  swim  faster  than 
any  other  small  fi^h,  and  may 
therefore  be  caughr  while  a  vessel 
is  running  at  the  rate  of  seven  or 
eight'  knots  (or  miles)  an  hour*, 
A  pretty  heavy  weight  is  in  such 
circumstances  required  to  sink  the 
lines  to  a  proper  depth.  The  bait 
at  first  employed  on  this  occasion, 

was 


*  In  fact  mackerel  are  caught  with  most  success  in  a  breeze  of  wind  :  they  always 
f  wim  fast ;  and  being  rather  a  shy  fish,  the  rapid  motion  of  the  bait  is  probably  useful 
>n  deceiving  thetn,  and  enticing  them  to  hazard  a  bite  :  besides,  the  mackerel  is  pro- 
verbiallv  fond  of  a  gale :  the  hshermen  in  the  north  of  Scotland  have  a  foolhh  rhap* 
sody  wnich  begins  thus : 

*  The  herring  loves  the  merry  moon-light, 
And  the  mackerel  likes  the  wind.* 

A  moderately,  stiff  breeze  k  therefore  sometimes  termed  a  mackerel-gale^  Dr.  John- 
ton,  in  verbOfBVkppoteB  that  a  mackerel->^ale  means  a  '  strong  breeze,  such  as  is  desired 
to  bring  mackerel  fresh  to  market :'  but  this,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  the  origin  of  the 
phrase,  which  is  perfecdy  understood,  where  no  such  motive  can  possibly  come  into 
coniidcratioD* 
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was  a  bit  of  red  woollen  cloth  !  af-  of  lubba*'  The  water*wom  stones  fm 
ter  which  the  heart  of  the  mackerel  the  shore  were  chiefly  of  micaceoQs 
itself  was  preferred.  schtstus,    sometimes  with  tlu-  re* 
^  In  the  middle  of  the  da^  we^   mains  of  small  gametic  with  ashes- 
landed  at  Gossaburgh>  in  the  island  tas»  serpenttne,  &c. 
ef  Yelly  and  had  some  of  our  new«       '*  We  reached  Uyea  Sound,  in  the 
catight  mackerel  prepared  for  din-  inland  of  Unst,  early  in  the  erening. 
ner.    The  fields  here  were  so  small  Most  of  the  rocks  in  this  district  of 
in  dimensions,  that  they  appeared  Unst  are  of  the  magoesian  kind* 
to  us  like  little  garden  patches.  The  serpentine  is  finely  varicgaiedi* 
Instead  of  a  plough,  a  coarse  kinvi  and  us  fresh  fracture  possesee*  ^uch 
of  awkward  spade    is  employed^  lustre,  that  the  inhabitants  call  it 
As  die  men  dig  the  fields  with  tliis  jasper.     Theexterior  of  the  rocks, 
^ade ;   the  women  and  childrent  however,  is  of  a  dull  ru&ty  hue»  be- 
we  are  told,  drag  the  harrows !—  ing  altered  or  partly  decompos^by 
As  in  Orkney,  so  m  Shetland,  only  the  action  of  the  weather.     Pieces 
the  grey  and  black  oat  is  cuhiva-  of  pure  white  steatite  are  frequent- 
ted  $  and  it  is  here  mixed  with  a  ly  round  on  the  shore  :  these,  I  be* 
good  deal  of  the  wild  oat  with  hy-  Iseve,  the  people  call  ckmmil,  and 
grometric    awns,     (avcna  fatua.)  employ  for  drawing  while  lines'^oa 
The  white  oat  ofthe  south  is  scarce*.  «loui  or  wood.    Chlorite,  imbed* 
ly  known.     Bear,  or  bigg,  is  also  ded  in  large  masses  of  quartz,  is 
raised  herein  considerable  ouantity.  also  very  common  on  tlie  ^oi^. 
We  saw  some  promising  lazy-bed  A  litde  way  east  from  Uyea,  great 
potatoes ;     rather,  howevef,    too  rocks  of  mieaceous  schisms  appeart 
closely  planted.     During  our  short  which  are  sometimes  quarried  for 
stay  at  this  spot,  I  made  a  hurried  building,  especially  for  lintel  stooes* 
visit  to  a  hesithy  eminence  in  the  Here  a  rude  pillar  of  this  schistus» 
neighbourhood.    The  ground  was  rising  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
very  '^'et  and  boggy,  which,  I  be-  ground,  has,  in  former  days,  been 
lieve,  is  the  case  with  a  great  pro-  erected,  probably  as  a  land-mark 
portion  of  the  paiture-ground  of  to  vessels  entering  the  harbour  or 
Yell.    Most  of  the  little  pools  shew-  road^stcad  of  Uyca^      In  this  re* 
rd  a  scumT}f  the  oxide  of  iron  j  and  mote  and  dreary  country,  we  were 
bog-iron-ore,  of  different  degrees  of  somewhat  surprised  to  find  .several 
consistency  is  here  a  common  pro-  handsome   modem   houses,    widi 
duction.     Narthecium  ossifragura  smaU  gardens,  gravel-walks,  1^.  io 
j bastard  asphodel);  Ptnguiculavul-  a  neat  style.      The    principal  of 
igaris  (butterwort  or   sheep*rot) ;  these  is  Belmont,  the  seat  of  Mu 
and  Pedicularis  palustris   (marsh  Mowat,  of  Garth, 
lousewort),  were  iqdeed  too  com-        **  The  remote  situation  of  the 
men.    M^ca  coerulea  ^purple  me-  Shetland  Islands,  and  the  little  in- 
lic)  ;   Nardus  stricta    (neath  mat-  tercourse  they  have,  e^cially  du- 
%v^rad) ;  and  Festiica  vivipara  (vi-  riog  winter*  with  th«  mother  coaa* 
viparous  shcep's^fescue),  were  the  try,  frequently  render  the  inhabi- 
principal  grasses ;    together  with  tants  strangers  for  many  wceb  to 
carices  recurva,  distans,  panicea,  the  greatest  national  occurrences. 
&c.  and  some  junci  or  ru^es«    To  It  has  often  been  alleged,  that  the 
a  mixture  of  all  these,  when  heath  Resolution  in  1688  was  not  known 
is  absent*  the  i^tives  ^v^  the  name  in  Shetland  for  six  months  after  it 
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iiappened.    Thus  Brand  (Descrip.  the  mneh  hooonred  Geoi^ge  CkejrnA 

tionofZetland,  1701)  says:   «The  off  E^lamonthZ-p-The  pitnce  lan^ 

late  Revolution,  when  his  highness  ded  at  Torbay  on  the  5th  of  H<h 

the  prince  of  Orange,  our  present  vember»  1688. 

king,  was  pleased  to  come  over  to  ^  in  the  kitdien-gardens  here, 

assert   our  liberties,    and    deliver  an  uncommon  kind  of  artichoke  is 

us  from  our  fears,  falling  out  in  cultivated.     It  has  numerous  but 

tl:e  winter,  it  was  May  thereafter  very  small  heads,  scarcely  Urgor 

befotr  they .  heard  any  thing  of  it  than  those  of  the  common  spear* 

in  Zetland;    and  that  first,  they  thistle*     The  inhabitants  think  it 

say,  from  a  fisherman,  whom  some  more  hardy  than  die  large-headed 

Would  have  had  arraigned  before  kind,  and  also  superior  io  flavour* 

them,  and  impeached  of  high  trea-  '  **  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel* 

son  because  of  his  news.'     And  to  mont  I    had    an  opportunity   of 

the  same  purpose  Martin  (Appen-  vietving  a  Shetland  wacer-niilL     II 

dix  to  History  of  the  Isles,  1703),  wiis  truly  an  awkward  piece  of  ma* 

copying     and     improving     Ujwn  chinery.    The  wheel   (a  very  tri- 

Brand,  says :     *•  liie  Shetlanders  fling  one)  was  p2:iced  horizontally 

hid  no  account  of  the  prince  cf  instead  of  vertically ;  consequently 

Orange's  late  landing  in  England,  it  could  do  but  little  work.     Tha 

coronation,  &c.  until  a  fisherman  mill<«tone  was  of  micaceous^scbis* 

happened  to  land  in  these  isles  in  tus« 

May  following' ;    and  he  was  not  "  The  gables  of  the  cottages 

believed,  but  mdicted  for  high  trea-  here,  were  at  tlais    season    hung 

son  for  spreading  such  news.'    But  round  with  hundreds  of  small  coal* 

from  an  old  letter  in  possession  of  fish,  called  piltocks,  strung  upon 

Mn  Mowat,  of  Garth,  it  is  proved,  spi.s,  and  exposed  to  dry,  without 

that  this  common  report  is  without  salt.     The  fishes  dried  in  tliis  man- 

foundation,  or  at .  least  is  greatly  ner  are  called  scrae-fish. 

exaggerated :  for  it  hence  apt»ears,  **  Never  was  I  more  surprised  or 

that  before  the  15ih  of  December,  sliocked  than  to  learn  th;it  there  was 

1688,  the  report  of  the  prince  of  noschoolinthewholeislandof  Unst  J 

Oran^^e's  landing  in  England  had  Tiie  mstructron    of    hundreds  of 

accidentally  ivacned  Unst,  the  most  children  is  thus  in  a  great  measure 

Vioftherly  of  the  islands,  though  tlie  neglected  i    many  of  the  paients 

fact  of  a  Revolution  having  l">een  bein^  utterly  incapable  of  commu- 

(Effected,  was  not,  probably,  asccfr-  nicatinp  even  the  Knowledge  of  al* 

tained  for  some  considerable  time  phabetic  letters  to  their  offspring, 

after.  •  Having,  with  Mr.  Mowat's  'That  .an  island  of  above  twenty 

permission,  copied  part  of  this  let-  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 

ter,  I  shall  give  the  exact  words  i  -  taining    above    2000    Inhabitants, 

*  15lh  December,  1688.^ — I  can  should  be  destitute  of  a  pardchb] 
give  no  account  of  news,  save  only  school,  is  to  me  an  inexplicable 
that  the  skipper  of  the  wreck:  ship  circumstance. 

confirms  the  former  report  of  the  "    Upon    careful    enquiry    we 

prince  of  Orange  his  landing  in  learned  that  the  Norwegian  Ian* 

England  with  an  considerable  num-  gnage  is   now    finally    extinct  in 

ber  of  men,  hot  upon  what  pretence  Unst,  where  it  subsisted  longer  than 

I  cannot  condishend.'     (Signed)  in  any  of  the  other  islands:  for  we 

•  And.  Mowat/   (Addressed)  •  To  were  repeatedly  assured,  that  no 

8  farther 
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farther  back  than  thirtf  years  ago,  tleman  of  oor  partj  here  procured 
there  were  '  several  old  people  a  kind  of  rude  stone  bason»  which 
that  spoke  the  Noms,'  i.  e«  the  was,  some  years  ago,  found  among 
Norse,  or  Norwegian  tongue.  the  rubbish  in  the  I^chts-fort.    It 

**  Eagles,  or  erns  (falco  abicilla,  is  shaped  }ike  a  large  soup-dish,  or 
and  falco  ossifragus)y  reside  on  the  tureen>  having  two  hollows  for 
hills  and  bold  precipices  of  Unst.  handles.  Perhaps  it  is  an  old  stone 
The  taminorie  or  puffin,  and  lyre  quern  or  vessel,  in  which  grain 
or  shear-water,  breed  here.  The  used  to  be  ground  with  a  pestie*. 
calloo  (anas  glacialis),  named  from  ** -Early  next  nioming  (Sep.  1.) 
its  evening  call,  which  resembles  we  again  set  sail,  and  waited  by  a 
the  sound  calloo,  calloo,  arrives  fair  breexe,  before  mid-day  reach« 
from  the^ arctic  regions  in  autumn,  ed  Lerwick  roads,  where  we  now 
and  spends  the  winter  here.  Great  found  his  majesty's  frigate  La 
fiocks  of  wild  swans  come  at  the  Chiffbnne  lying  at  anchor, 
same  time;  but  these  generally  mi*  "  4th  September,  1804, — We 
grate  farther  south.  walked  across  Brassay  Island,  and 

**  It  is  curious  that  the  common  paid  a  visit  to  Noss,  to  view  the 
house-mouse  has  not  yet  foynd  ac-  far-famed  cradle  of  Noss.  This 
cess  to  the  island  of  Unst.  The  island  is  situated  to  the  east  of 
bat  is  quite  unknown.  The  un*  Brassay,  from  which  it  is  separated 
travelled  natives  of  Uyea  had  never  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  tide 
seen  either  frogs  or  toads,  and  in-  was  here  running  with  considerable 
deed  had  no  idea  of  the  appearance  violence  and  velocity ;  yet  the  only 
or  nature  of  those  animals.  ferry-boat  we  could  procure  was  a 

**  After  spending  some  days  in    miserable   skiff,  which  could  not 
this  extreme  northern  island  of  the  -  without  difficulty  convey  two  pas- 
British  dominions,  we  again  sailed    sengers  at  a-  time.     The  iwo  boat- 
to  the  southward.     In  the  evening,    men  afforded  us  a  remarkable  in* 
^ter  much  tossing  with  a  contrary    stance  of  stupid  apathy,  which  we 
wind,  we  landed  in  Yell,  at  a  fine    were  apt  to  ascribe  to  that  state  of 
arm  of  the  sea  called  Brough  Voe.    oppressive  de$:radation  so  feelingly 
We  viewed  the  Pecht^  Brough,  or    described  by  Pennant,  Kiu>x,  and 
little  circular  fort,  which  has  given    others.  We  observed  that  one  of  the 
name  to  the  place.    It  is  nearly  of    boat-men  was  not  tugging  at  his  oar 
the  same  dimensions  and  construe-    halfso busily  as  the  other,  andcOase- 
tion  with  the  many  other  broughs    quently  that  the  boat  was  turning 
or  pechts-forts  in  Shetland,  (one  of   (o  the  one  side  r    upon  remonstra- 
which  has  already  been  described,    ting  with  the  sluggish  fen  yman,  he, 
p.  158  ).    These  broughs  seem  to    instead  of  quickening  his  motions, 
nave  been  calculated  to  commiini-    made  a  fuU  pause,  and  hung  on  his 
cate  by  signals  with  each  other ;    oar   gaping    with    surprize :    the 
the  site  of  one  being  uniformly  seen    other  meanwhile  continued  tugging 
from  that  of  some  other.    A  gen-    away  as  hard  as  ever ;  nor  did  he 


*  The  same  gentleman  was  presented,  while  fn  Shetland,  with  a  kind  of  stone  kDi/e, 
or  cuttinv  instrument,  which  was  found  in  cleanng  away  part  of  a  Pecht's-houM, 
This  knife  is  formed  of  a  thin  piece  of  spotted  g:reen:sh  steatite,  uf  considerable  indura* 
ration.  Both  it  and  the  stone  bason  navt  been  deposited  in  the  Mutetim  of  tbe  S^ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

obserrc 
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f)bsfcrve  what  he  was  doing  till  he  Pennant  is  mistaken  in  think- 
"was  alarmed  by  the  boat  wheeling  ing  that  the  cradle  serves  only  tt> 
about,  and  almost  completing  a  cir-  enable  the  natives  to  get  at  the  eggs 
cle ;  and  all  this  in  the  midst  of  a  or  young  of  the  gulls ;  had 
boiling  current,  and  about  equally  this  been  all  the  object,  that 
distant  from  either  shore.  •  machine  (considered  as  a  very  ex- 
**  The  island  of  Noss  is  wholly  pensive  one  in  Shetland)  would 
the  property  of  Mr.  Mowat,  of  never  have  been  erected.  The  fact 
Garth.  It  forms  one  large  firm,  is,  that  they  annually  transport 
Mr.  Copland,  the  tenant,  kindly  of-  thither  in  June,  by  means  of  the 
fered  to  accompany  us  to  Noss  cradle,  a-  certain  number  of  sheep. 
Head,  where  we  might  have  a  near  which  they  take  out  in  November 
view  of  the  holm,  or  islet,  to  which  in  excellent  condition.  This  kind 
access  is  had  by  "rfie  celebrated  era-  of  cradle  has  here  been  employed 
-die.  This  holm  is  situated  on  the  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  It  is 
south-east  side  of  Noss,  and  is  im-  accurately  described  in  Brand's 
mediately  exposed  to  tlie  ocean*  Account  of  Zetland,  £din.  I7d«, 
Although  its  sides  are  every  where  and  in  the  Appendix  to  Martin's 
perfectly  precipitous,  its  surface  *  Description  of  the  Islands,'  Sec 
Torms  a  pr«tty  extensive  fiat,  which  Lond.  1703.  It  is  mounted  and 
is  thickly  covered  with  grass.  Mr.  dismounted  twice  a  year,  in  order 
Pennant  has,  in  his  *  Introduction  to  save  the  rope,  or  cable  from  the 
to  the  Arctic  Zoology,'  given  a  action  of  the  weather.  I  had  no 
representation  of  this  holm  ;  but  it  opportunity  at  this  season,  ihere^ 
is  by  no  means  an  accurate  ope.  fore,  of  seeing  it  used. 
He  has  even  gone  so  far  wrong  as  **  We  now  ascended  the  peak 
to  mention  Orkney  as  the  site  of  the  .  of  Noss,  a  lofty  eminence  in  the 
Noss  holm,  instc^ad  ,of  Shetland,  neighbourhood  of  the  holm.  Upon 
in  the  description  too,  several  diarts  this  peak  is  nanwd  Hang- 
things  are  mistaken  or  exaggerated,  cliff;  a  name  unknown  totfcena- 
The  lieight  of  the  precipitous  rock  tives,  and  wliich,  it  is  believed,  was 
is  great,  probably  from  1 60  to  200  iirst  imposed  by  sir  Joseph  Banks, 
feet ;  but  certainly  Mr.  Pennant  when  on  his  voyage  to  Iceland.  It 
more  than  doubles  it,  when  he  states  is,  perhaps,  more  than  twice  the 
it  as  480  feet.  The  chasm  over  height  of  Noss  holm,  and  yet  from 
which  tlie  cradle  is  run,  is  indeed^  the  sea  yo  the  summit,  the  rock  is 
to  use  Mr.  Pennant's  words,  *  of  perfectly  raunil.  At  some  p</ints, 
matchless  horror ;'  tiie  swelling hil-  however,  even  the  timid  may  ad- 
lows  of  the  ocean  frequently  swe(*pirg  vance  without  dlfficnhy,  so  as  to 
round  the  holm  on  both  sjdes,  and  see  the  white  foam  of  the  waves 
meeting  eacE  other  with  the  most  below,  which  here  seemed  diminu- 
tumultuous  collision.  The  width  tivc  and  noiseless,  but  which  u« 
of  the  chasm  is  more  than  a  hun-  knew  to  be  far  otlierRnse.  The 
dred  feet.  The  cradle  is  a  kind  of  scarfs  or  corvorants,  which  sat  oa 
oblong  box,  strong,  and  of  very  iJie  ledges  of  the  roCk  near  the  sea» 
coarse  workmanship,  having  two  appeared  to  us  no  larger  than 
round  boles  at  each  end,  through  blackbirds.  The  niany  successive 
which  the  cable  is  passed,  by  sandstone  strata  composing  the 
which  the  boj^  Is  suspended.  Mr.  clliF,  arc  here  most  excellently  seen. 
•  **  Noss 
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^  Noss  island  U  chiefly  pasture,  thither  v»  iey)}ved,  in  ot^^ 

9nd    in    general    good    pasture,  the  country,  to  pa^sdirecdj  acroo 

Here  we  were  presented  with  the  the  hilU»  wenvard  from  licrwick, 

best  xnUk  and  butter  -^e  had  seen  in  instead  of  proceeding  hj  the  usual 

Shetland,    Mr.  Copland  complaioo  track  through  Tingw^.   The  hills 

ed  that  a  prejudice  existed  against  here  are  excessively  w^  and  svam- 

Sbetbmd  butter,  which  prevented  py,  and  to  travel  but  «  few  miks 

him  from  exporting  it  to  Xjeith,  and  over  them  becomes  very  fatifpuog* 

other  ports  of  the  soqth.    This  pre-  We  had  frequently  to  fetch  ciicuits 

judice  arises  from  tabl^  butter  being  around  stagnant  poob  or  deceitfvl 

conlbunded     with     grease-butter,  marshes.     We  passed  a  ^vrg^  Inke 

which  however  are  two  entirely  di»  among  the  hill^  where  we  ^xind 

"^tinct  articles  of  Shetland  produce^  soldiers  from  Fort  Charlotte  (sb- 

The  prejudice  i&  quite  unfounded  ;  ing  for  trout :    the^  kind  of  trout 

for  the  table-butter  of  Noss  Island  caught  here  seems  to  be  the 


would  stand  a  comparison  with  any  trout  (salmotrutta) :  they  are  ofietf 

butter  made  in  the  Lothians.    The  got  of  a  large  size :  they  have  prO" 

milch-cows»    however,    are    here  bably  forced  their  way  up^the-out- 

lather  of  a  diminutive  size,  and  let  of  the  lake  when  swohi  during 

yield  but  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  some  very  rainy  season*  and  have^' 

Even  in  July  and  August,  when  been  afterward[s  unable  to  make 

the  pasture  is  best,  they  give  only  good  their  regress  to  the  sea.    At 

about  2.  or  2}  pints  a  day  ;  while  a  present,  there  is  no  apparent  com* 

good  milch  cow  in  the  southern  munication  of  the  lake  with  the 

counties  of  ScotLmd  will  give  fironi  sea* 

12  to  14  pints  a  day.     The  tenant  «•  After  wandering  for  several 

cf  Nos»  pays  5()/.  of  rent  for  the  •  hours  over  the  roost  bleak  and  bar* 

jvhole  island,*  and  is  allowed  to  ex*  rcn  hills,  which  presented  no  bota- 

«rt  himself  in  the  Esliing  of  tUbk  and  nical  rarity,  but  yielded  only  a  fev 

ling  for  his  own  behoof.      This  of  the  coarser  plants  that  are  com^ 

H  a  great  improvement :    tenants  monly  found  on  nioist  moors,  we  at 

throughout  Shetland  being  general-  length  caught  a  distant  glance  of 

ly  taken,  bound  to  deliver  their  fish  tlie  castle  of  Scalloway,  at  the  bot« 

to  the  hmdlord  at  a  stipulated  nee,  torn    c{   a  fine  ralky  below  vs, 

below  the  market-value,  and  being  The  castle  stands  on  the  brink  of 


absolutely  prohibited  from  them-  arm  of  the  sea,  which  being  pro* 

selves  carrying  them  to  the  best  tected  from  the  rage  of  the  ocean 

market.     Even  the  tenant  of  Noss,  by  a  number  of  little  islands.  Bur* 

however,  has  not  been  able  to  pro-  ra,  Tondra,  Oxna,  Papa,  and  seve* 

cure  a  lease  of  that  duration  that  ral  holms,  forms  a  safe  natural  har« 

would  encourage  him  to  make  per-  hour.      The    town  of  Scalloway 

manent  improvements.     Two  or  consists  only   of  a  few  scattered 

three  yeai's  bound  the  lease.  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbt 

**  5ih    September,    1804.— -We  castle.     Only  one  of  these  is  geniecl 


is  day  paid  a  visit  to  Scallow'ay,  or  in  the  modern  style  :   this  is  die 

formerly  x}ie  capital  of  Shetland,  house  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Scalloway* 

the  seat  of 'justice,  and   the  occa-  Aiound   it   is   a   neat  garden,  in 

•sional  resilience    of  the  earls   of  which  we  ob5ervcd  several  small 

Orkney  and  Zetland*     In  going    fruit  and  timber  Cree$>  and  differed 

shroks 
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• 
^lirulm  all  of  which  are  rare  things 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  .  The  cas- 
tle of  Scalloway   (to  borrow  the 
words  of  Mr.  Giffard  of  Busta) 

•  has-been  a  very  handsome  tower- 
house,  with  fine  vaulted  cellars  and 
kitchen,  with  a  well  in  it ;  a  beauti- 
ful spacious  entry,  with  a  turret 
npon  each  corner,  and  large  win- 
dows.* It  was  built  above  two 
centuries  ago.  The  erection  of 
»uch  a  building  in  so'^oor  a  coun- 
try, must  have  been  attended' with 
the  TOOst  oppressive  exactions  of 
services  and  contributions.  The 
memory  of  the  founder,  earl  Pa- 
trick Stewart,  is,  for  this  reason, 
still  heW  in  detestation  by  the  na- 
tives. The  whole  edifice  has  been 
long  unroofed,  and  is  now  in  a  state 
of  irremediable  decay.  The  stair 
seems  to  have  been  taken  away  by 
the  inhabitJints  of  Scalloway  when 
in  want  of  stones  for  building. 
Had  not  the  building  been  original- 
ly very  strong,  it  could  not  so  long 
have  withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
^Shetland  climate.  Over  the  main 
door  is  an  inscription,  the  first  part 
of  which  is  still  perfectly  legible, 
and  savours  not  a  little  of  the  egb- 
tisra  and  vanity  of  the  founder,  vi7. 

*  Patricius,  Orcadum  et  Zetlandiae 
tomes.'  The  lower  part  of  the  in- 
script:(m  is  nc:irly  obliterated  by 
theaction  of  jhe  weather  ;  but  may 
thus  be  decyphered  :  *  Cujns  fun- 
damcn  saxum,  domiis  ilia  mancbit:^ 
labilis,  e  coutrA,  si  arena,  perit.' 
During  the  time  of  th.e  Common- 
wealth it  was  occupied  as  barracks 
by  a  party  of  Cromwell's  soldiers, 
to  whom,  ic  is  said,  tlie  inhabitants 
were  indebted  for  several  improve- 
ments, particularly  the  culture  of 
cabbages.  ^ 

•*  There  is  no  inn  of  public  house, 
at  Scalloway.  We  easily,  how*ever, 
procured  eges  and'intlk,  btit  could 
get  no  bread  of  any  kind  :  indeed^ 
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throughout  Shetland,  at  tliis  time, 
bread  was  only  to  be  seen  in  the 
houses  of  the  more  wealthy.  R»- 
tatoes,  however,  of  gooil  quality, 
were  presented  as  a  substitute  ;  and 
we  understood  that,  in  the  district 
of  Scalloway,  they  have  generally 
an  excellent  and  an  abunaant  crop 
of  this  excellent  root. 

*'  From  Scalloway  we  proceeded 
up  a  fine  dry  valley  to  Tii^gwall. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  best  land,  and 
was  loaded  with  the  richest  crops 
we  had  seen  in  Shetland ;  and  the 
corns  were  now  ready  for  cutting. 
The  whole  valley  has  a  bottom'  of 
rich  primitive  limestone,  of  a  pale 
blue  colour  ;  none  of  which,  as  fyr 
as  we  could  learn,  has  ever  been 
wrou;^ht,  though  peat-fuel  is  here 
abundant.  At  one  place  we  ob- 
served tliat  a  ditch  having  been 
dug,  had  exposed  a  bed  of  good 
marl :  this  too,  however,  was  ut- 
terly neglected.  In  ihe  pastures  in 
this  pleasant  district,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  natural  clover,  both  rod  and 
white  (trifolium  medium  andtrifo* 
lium  rcpens)  ;  but  these  pastures 
are  infested  to  an  uncomrnon  de- 
gree, with  the  plant  called  sneeze- 
wort,  (achillea  ptarmica) ;  indeed 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
seen  elsewhere  such  quantities  of 
that  plant  growing  in  one  ^  place. 
Much,  it  may  easily  be  believed, 
might  be  done  to  increase  the  ferti- 
lity and  value  of  the  vale  of  Scal- 
loway. Instead, of  gnmti ng  leases 
for  a  cc^rtain  number  of  years,  one 
of  the  principal  proprietors  chooses 
rather  to  stipulate  for  one  half  of 
all  that  is  produced  on  the  ground, 
without  taking  any  part  whatever 
in  the  expence  or  management  of 
seed  or  labour : — a  worse  plan, 
either  for  landlord  or  tenant,  could 
scarce  perhaps  be  devised.  The 
nev/  church  of  Tingwall  is  situated 
near  the  head  or  north  end  of  a  lake 

L  in 
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10  this  valley,  and  from  some  points 
of  view,  forms  ilie  termination  of  a 
veipy  beautiful  prospect.  The  nai^ic 
Tingwall,  it  ii»  bt  iif^ved,  signifies  in 
Njorwvgian,  <  the  place  of  the 
cwirt ;'  and  on  inquiry,  we  were 
told,  that  on  a  small  ;jreen  island  in 
a  fresh  water  lake  near  the  church, 
there  is  a  mound  surrounded  by 
large  stones,  on  which,  sa  tradition 
report*!,  justice  was  formerly  admi- 
nistered, and  which  still  retains 
amonj*  the  natives  the  ilame  of  the 
law-ting.  A  range  of  stepping- 
stones  leadiiTg  through  the  most 
shallow  part  of  the  lake  to  this 
green  holm,  remains  to  thi«v  day: 
and  these  stones  are  of  such  si/.e 
as  to  evince  mOre  than  ordinary  ex- 
ertion and  expence  in  placing  thtm 
there.    ' 

**  In  returning  to  Lenvick,  we 
travelled  along  the  whole  stretch  of 
the  only  properly-made  road  in 
Shetland,  the- joint  work  of  Mr." 
Ross,  of  Sound,  and  of  the  late  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Scott's-hall.  This  mad 
pa'^ses  over  a  m^  ssv  Jiill  between 
iKX)  and  3(X)  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Even  on  the  highc?it  part  of 
the  hill,  we  observed  ihat  the  cover- 
ing of  ihe  peat-n;oss  is  ten  or  twelve 
feet  thick,  th.e  road  being  cut 
through  it.  The  peat-mois  i*  of  a 
kind  th.at  is  very  sp<  n;Ty,  and  very 
retentive  of  \\  atci  :  for  wherever  it 
has  fallen  do\\\\  upon  t])e  road,  it 
has  formed  a  miry  shidoe. 

**  In  ascending  this  hill,  we  Iiad  a 
prosrect  of  the  eastern  bcur.dur^  (  f 
Ting  wall  valley.     It  terminal  ts  m 


an  arm  of  the  sea  called  Laxforfh 
Voe.     The  gentleman  whom  the 
writer  of  this  account  had  the  plea- 
sure to  accompany  at  this  time, 
happening  to  Understand  a  good 
deal  of  the  Norwegian  language,  in- 
quired if  salmon  were  ever  caught 
tlicre,  as  /ax,  in  that  language,  sig- 
nifies salmon ;  and  be  was  informed 
that,  they   were   more    frequently 
found  there  than  any  where  else  m 
Shetland.     Laxforth,  or  I^ax-feort, 
is  therefore  a  significant  name,  and 
means  the  Bay  of  Salmon. 

"  After  the  6ih  of  September,  it 
was  too  late  in  th^  year  to  attempt 
to  visit  other  parts  of  Shetland 
which  we  at  first  had  in  view.  At 
this  season,  sudden  and  violent  gales 
are  here  to  he  expected,  which  ren« 
der  travelling  between  the  islasds 
both  disagreeable  arid  dangerous,  if 
not  impracticable.  In  returning 
to  Orkney  we  met  with  a  pretty- 
hard  gale,  which  produced  a  most 
tumultuous  sea  We  pas>ed  at  no 
great  distance  the  lofly  and  precipi- 
tous Fair  Ihle,  on  which,  it  is  gene- 
rally believed,  the  duke  de  Medina 
Sidonia,  in  the  fiag-ship  of  the  In- 
vincible Armada,  was  wrecked  in 
1588,  in  attempting  to  return  to 
Spain  by  sailing  north  round  the 
Orkneys.  Many  marine  birds  still 
kept  the  sea,  tempestuous  a^  it 
was  J  panicularly  razor-bills  shear- 
waters, and  if  we  mistake  nor,  skua- 
gulls,  large  brown  birds*.  Wc 
were  detained  txvo  days  in  the 
Orkneys,  by  a  dreadful  g;ile  frcm 
the  S.  W. :  although  after  this,  the 


*  Ihe  Skiia  (I  an.s  cr.tarrcfrs>,  ihowgh  fcarcr'y  known  in  the  south  of  Britwn. » 
^oiibt't'S!)  a  distinct  Ni^ec'es.  Its  bill  is  considtTabl}'  hcckcdatjtho  point, ard  theoppcf 
mnr.dibic  is  r.nrtly  ovcrcd  ^v!th  a  cere  in  the  niamer  of  the  csglc.  TLf  pli'ir>ge  •* 
almost  i^holly  brown.  It  I. as  very  Mrr.pjr  hrokcd  ts»lon»  li^*  the  ca^  1c,  and  it  ti  a  very 
liold  bird.  It  jrro\v\  to  a  \»tfc  size,  Vett\rr  inferior  only  to  the  LarusmarinnsoTipesit 
riack  I  :.ckcd  ^»i:ll.  Its  principal  hictdirj'-placc  h  ll>e  isJard  of  Fcubli  |  bl't  it  W^^JJ* 
.-Loin  tl.c  fair  Ulc,  aid  in  one  cr  l^^o  ul.cr  places.  'Ihe  fihttlacdert  call  it  tte 
Ponxie. 
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Vrin  J  had  entirely  ceased,  v^e  jFound 
that  we  had  to  eacouijit^r.wb^it  the 
sailors  termid  a  •  heavy  Tje'^d-sea/ 
which  had  been  •  set  down*  by  the 
preceding  eale,  and  which,  pro- 
duced  a  tumolmg  motion  of  the 
vessel,  very  ai^t  to  occasion  nausqa. 
A  favourable  bree/^e,  however, 
soon  sprang  up^  and  canied  us  for- 
ward in  wnat  scjamen  tcf  rn  *  great 
style;'  so  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  ifterleavin^Orkney,  we 
pa^ed  theMav  U^ht»at  th€^fQo^thof 
tl^e  Frith  of  Fortn,  aud  go^  sight  of 
the  new  light -house  on  Inch  Keith, 
which  .had  been  recently  fihisbed, 
and  appeared  at  this  tttne  exceed- 
inglj  brilliant. 

"  A  kw  gei^eral  remarks  oa 
^Shetland,  and  especially  on  the 
condition  of  the .  people,  shall  nejU 
i>e  given ;  and  with  ibese  we  shall 
conclu4e. 

''GENERAL  0BS£RYATX0^.S    ON 
SHETLAND. 

*«  Tea.— The  familiesof  the  Shet- 
land tottars  or  little  farmers,  how- 
ever ppor,  are  very  partial  to  tea. 
Happening  to  enter  on  a  Sunday 
evening  a  miserable  boothie,  or  cot- 
tage, about  two  miles  from  Lerwick, 
I  was  surprized  to  observean earthen- 
ware tea-pot;  of  small  dimensions, 
simmering  on  a  peat-fire ;  while  in 
this  very  cottage,  they  told  me  they 
had  hot  tasted  any  kind  of  bread 
for  two  months  I  Considering  the 
indigestible  and  poor  quality  of 
their  common  food,  (dried  fish,  oft- 
en semi-putrescent,  and  coarse  red 
cabbage)^  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the^  are  not  encouraged  to  sp^nd 
their  scanty,  pittance  of  money  on 
some  more  substantial  and  nutritive 
4elicacv. 

«'  Piltccks.— These  are  the  coal- 
fish  (gadus  carbonarius}  in  th» 
second  year  of  its  growth.  In  size 
they    seldom    exceed .  a    herring. 


They  are  caught  in  myriads.  In 
coasting  along  the  different  islands, 
we  frequently  observed  -in  old  ra  in, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  boys,  seat- 
ed on  a  projecting  rock,  holding  in 
each  hand  a  wand  or  fishing-rod, 
and  .catching  piltocks  as  fast  as 
they  could  bait  their  hooks*  The 
b.iit  is  limpets  parboiled.  The 
fisher  keeps  a  few  in  his  mouth,  aad 
baits  his  hoo!<  with  one  hand,  assist- 
ed by  his  lips,  by  a  single  motion^ 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity. 
Now  and  then  he  squirts  out' a 
quantity  of  the  oily  matter  of  the 
chewed  limpets  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  this  being  thought  Iq  be 
very  attractive  to  tne  young  coal- 
fish. 

"  Tn  the  coiirse  of  the  past  year> 
when  scarcity  prevailed  in  Shet- 
land to  a  most  distressful  degree, 
till  partly  relieved  by  the  bounty  q£ 
Government,  these  piltocks  or  coal- 
fish  formed  the  principal  food  of 
the  poorer  inhabitants.  Even  in 
September,  1804,  when,  in  some  of 
the  meanest  cottages,  I  inquired 
what  they  generally  had  for  break- 
fast, they  answered,*  Piltocks.'  What 
for  dinner  I  *  Piltocks  and  cabbage.* 
What  for  supper  ?  *  Piltocks.' 
Some  of  them  declared  they  had 
not  tasted  oat-meal  or  bread  for 
five  months. 

««  Shell  fish.— On  the  flat  shores 
of  the  islands,  a  variety  of  edible 
shell-fish  is  found.  Oysters  are 
common  in  Bastii  Vne,  Yell :  and 
besides  cockles,  mussels,  and  rasor- 
fish  or  spouts,  they  have  abundance 
of  what  are  called  cuUeocks  and 
smurlins.  The  cuUeock  is  the  Tel- 
lina  rhomboides;  and  the  same 
natnc  seems  to  be  sometimes  ap- 
plied also  to  the  Venus  Erycinat 
and  Mactra  solida.  The  smurlin  or 
smuthlin  is  the  Mya  truncata,  re- 
markable for  a  shrivelled  leathery 
process  at  one  end.  Both  these 
L  2  shell-fisa 
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'sliell-fish  are  highly  relished  bj  the 
8hetlanders. 

**  Game. — Moor-fowl  dr  grons, 
which  are  conynon  iri  Orkney,  are 
not  known  in  Shetland  •  The  heath 
here  is  probably  too  stunted  to  af- 
ford them  that  shelter  which  tfaey 
require. 

«*  Trees — ^There  are  none  in  Shet- 
land*. Trunks  and  branches,  how- 
ever, are  found  in  the  peat-mosses ; 
and  the  remarks  formerly  made, 
p.  57*  (and  those  in  Appendix, 
note  £.),  on  the  practicability  of 
raising  wood  in  Orkney,  are  equal- 
ly applicable  to  Shetland.    . 

«  Light-houses. — ^There  arcnone 
in  Shetland,  although  they  are 
greatly  wanted.  One  light-jiouse 
upon  the  low  rocks  called  the  Sker- 
ries of  Whalsey,  would  renders- 
cure  nearly  the  whole  eiSt  coast : 
while  another  on  Papa  Stour,  would 
be  equally  useful  on  the  west  coast. 
Seafaring  people,  perfectly  experi- 
enced in  the  navigation  of  the  Shet- 
land seas,  pointed  out  these  places 
as  the  most  eligible.  Were  these 
lights  erected,  many  shipvn^cks 
would  doubtless  be  prevented  ;  and 
vessels  would  l>e  enabled  to  ap- 
proach the  islands  for  shelter,  in 
the  darkest  night,  without  dread. 
It  should  also  be  considered,  that 
tliey  would  prove  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  tlie  King's  vessels, 
some  of  which  are  almost  constant- 
ly cruising  between  Ac  Naze  of 
Norway  and  Slietland. 

**  Packet.-^The  irregularity  of 
the  ct>mmunication  with  the  'south 
is  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  com- 
merce.   The  Post-office  makes  a 


bargain  with  some  trading  sloop> 
to  convey  the  Shetland  mail ;  Inxc 
the  sum  given,  it  would  seem,  b 
not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  ob- 
serve regularity  in  the  time  of  sail- 
ing. Sometimes  the  letters  for  two 
Or  three  months  arrive  at  one  and 
die  same  moment:  this  actnallf 
happened  when  wc  were  at  Ler- 
wick. As  a  proof  that  the  business 
of  the  Post-office  is  coxlstdered  mere- 
ly as.  a  secondary  object  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  trading  sloops,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  one  of 
them  sailed  from  Aberdeen  wtthoot 
carrying  the  bag  at  all,  the  convey- 
ance of  which  ought,  by  bargain, 
to  have  been  .her  principal  crraiid. 
'Post-office  packets  ought  therefort 
to  be  establishifd  bj  a  new  and 
more  efficient  contract,  either  from 
Aberdeen  or  firomLeith  (which  last 
would  perhaps  be  preferable)  di- 
rect for  Lerwick  in  Shetland,  and 
to  sail  every  fortnight.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  merchants  inLeitb 
and  Lerwick  would  soon  find  it  a 
pretty  lucrative  contract. 

"Commission  of  the  peace— There 
are  no  justices  of  the  peace  in  Shet- 
land, although,  as  we  were  told,  a 
commission  lies  ready  for  the  gen- 
tlemen of  that  country  ;  each  hav- 
ing only  to  take  the  oaths,  which 
may^be  done  at  Kirkwall  in  Ork- 
ney, and  to  pay  a  small^sum  (it  is 
believed  about-  7s.  6d. )  of  clerks 
fees.  There  is  not  a  magistrate  of 
any  kind  in  Shetland  except  the 
sherifF-snbstitute.  Were  the  prin- 
cipal Shetland  proprietors  to  quali- 
fy as  justices  of  the  peace,  the  bu- 
siness of  tlv&  Sheriff-court  would  be 


*  Shetlanders  who  have  i^cr  been  from  home  have  no  i<lem  of  trees.  Latdj,  a  bi* 
five,  who  had  hitherto  ipeat  his  days  in  his  own  island,  having  occadcn  to  visit  Edia- 
burgh,  whefl  the  trees  were  first  priinted  out  to  him  on  the  coast  of  ^fe»  nB  they 
were  very  pretty ;  <  but,*  added  he,  with  great  sampiicity,  '  what  kind  of  |rass  is  that 
pa  the  top  of  them  I* — meaning  the  leaves  i  Sor  the  term  gnu  or  gine  is,  m  Shethn4 
i{»plied  tm  all  herbs  hiTiDg  green  leaves.. 
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considerably  li^tenedy  as  very  few 
of  the  Shetland  debts  exceed  5L 
sterlings  to  which  amount  a  decree 
c£  the  justice  of  Peace  Court  is  com- 
petent. It  may  be  added,  th^t  if  a  few 
of  the  resident  landlords  were  invest- 
ed with  the  powers  of  Justices,  in- 
cipient cult>rits  might  sometimes' 
be  checked  and  reformed,  who,  at 
present,  in  many  places  of  these 
scattered  islands,  must  be  hardened 
in  guilt  by  the  prospect  of  impu- 
nity. 

«  Freehold. — None  of  the  free- 
' holders  of  Shetland  (if  we  may  so 
call  them)  having  ever  qualified, 
they  have  never  yet  exercised  their 
franchise  of  voting  for  a  member 
of  parliament ;  wnich  seems  to  be 
an  unaccountable  circumstance. 

••State  of  the  common  people,— 
At  first  view,  it  seems  to  a  stranger, 
that  die  common  people  are  here 
involved  in  a  state  of  more  com- 
plete vassalage  than  is  perhaps 
known  in  any  other  part  of  the  em- 
pire. •  In  these  distant  islands 
(says  Mr.  Pennant),  the  hand  of 
oppression  reigns  uncontrolled : 
the  poor  vass^s  (in  defiance  of 
laws  still  kept  in  bondage)  are. 
compelled  to  slave  and  hazarcl  their 
lives  in.  the  capture,  to  deliver  their 
fish  to  their  lords,  for  a  trifling 
sum,  who  sell  them  to  adventurers 
from  different  parts  at  a  high  price.' 
In  confirmation  of  this  remark  of 
Mr.  Pennant,  it  has  been  stated, 
that  after  deducting  the  expence  of 
salting  and  drying  the  fish,  the 
landlords  of  Shetland  at  this  day 
export  them  at  a  profit  (including 
the  bounty  from  Government)  of 
abont  400  per  cent. ! 

*•  •  They  must  fish  for  their  mas- 
ters,' says  the  intelligent  Mr.  Men- 
zies,  minister  of  Lerwick ; — *  they 
most  fish  for  their  masters,  who 
either  give  them  a  fee  entirely  in- 
adequate to  their  labour,  and  their 


dangers,  or  take  their  fish  at  a  low- 
er  price  than  others  wpuld  give. 
It  is  true  that,  in  years  of  scarcity, 
they  must  depend  on  their  landlords 
for  the  means  of  subsistence^  and 
are  often  deep  in  their  debt.  But 
why  not,  (he  adds  with  energy), 
why  not  allow  them  to  make  the 
best  of  tlielr  situation  ?  Why  not 
let  them  have  leases  upon  reason- 
able terms,  and  dispose  of  their  pro- 
duce to  those  that  will  give  them 
the  best  price  ?  Why  not  let  them 
fish  for  themselves?  Why  should 
the  laird  have  any  claim  except  for 
the  stipulated  rent  .^ 

•«  Befi)re  making  any  remarks  on 
this  app^ently  deplorable  state  of 
dependence  qf  the  poor  Shetland- 
ers,  it  is  proper  to  piemise,  that 
the  evil  is  not  solely  to  be  ascribed 
to  some  peculiarly  rigorous  or  ty- 
rannical spirit  In  the  Shetland  land- 
lords ;  but  arises,  in  some  measure, 
out  of  the  nature  of  things :  de- 
pending partly  on  the  natural  po« 
verty  or  the  country,  and  partly  on 
a  variety  of  unfavourable  circum- 
stances in  its  civil  regulation,  of 
Danish  origin. 

«<  Further,  it  must  be  considered, 
that  in  Shetland,  some  of  the  most 
salutary  laws  of  BriLiIn  are  un- 
known, or  do  not  operate,  so  de- 
tached and  over-looked  arc  these 
islands. 

•«  The  tenantrv  look  up  to  the 
Shetland  landlord  from  a  state,  ge- 
nerally, .of  hopeless  poverty  and 
abject  dependence  ;  for  if  thev  arc 
not  tenants  at  will,  they  seldom 
hold  leases  of  more  .than  two  or 
three  years ;  and  they  are  often 
drowned  in  debt  to  their  lairds. 

«•  It  is  the  landlord's  interest 
that  his  tenants  should  be  fed  and 
should  multiply  $  he  takes  care  ac- 
cordingly, that,  even  in  tim'^s  of 
scarcity,  none  shall  perish  for  want, 
and  he  encourages  marriage.     But 
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in  some  other  points,  the  Shetland 
landlord's  interest  has  been  thought 
to  run  almost  directly  counter  to 
that  of  the  tenant ;    and  here  his 
Overwhelming   influence  must    se- 
cure him  success.     For  exanjple,  it 
has  been  thought  to  be  against  his 
interest,  that  his  tenants  snould  at- 
tain in  any  degree  thai  envitd  state 
of  independence  which  is  the  grand 
motive  of  every  description  of  te- 
nants in  the  scuth  of  Scotland,  and 
v'  ich  ar.iniates  die  exertions  even 
6£sL  moss-laird,  inStiriingshin'.  Al- 
tiioutjh,  iherefoic,  it  is  by  nc  mejins 
an  avowed  prihcij  le,  it  has  been  al- 
1    ed  to  be  a  practical  one,  with  the 
Sfietiand  land-holders,  to  ktcp  their 
teranis  as  porr  and  as  dependent  as 
possible,      *  They  must    fish  for 
tlieir  masters,'     Every   tenant,  or 
at  least  every  cottar-tenant,  is  ex- 
pected   to   fish   during    summer: 
4nd  as  a  striking  proof  ci  the  sub- 
<  jection  in  which  the  Shetland  cojt- 
tars  are  held,  I  may  mention  as  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  for  every  lad 
who  goes  to  the  Greenland  whale- 
fishery  for  the  summer,  the  cottar- 
family  to  which  he  belongs  must 
pay  to  the  landlord  one  guinea  of 
fine.    This  is  an  exaction  which  the 
landlords  who  practise  it,  may  well 
wish  to  slur  over :  but  if  the  fine  be 
not  levied  avowedly  on  that  ground* 
we  have  been    credibly  informed 
that,  a  guinea  is  always  added  to 
(hat  year's  rent,  and  that  the  reason 
of  the  addition  is  peifcctly  under- 
stood by  both  parties, 

**  It  must  ever  be  kept  in  view, 
that  the  value  of  Shetland  estates 
depei^.ds  not  so  muph  upon  the  mo- 
ney-rents paid  to  the  landlord 
(which  in  many  ca>es  have  not  b^en 
nominally  raised  for  a  century 
past),  as  upon  the  fishings  which 
their  tenants  are  obliged  to  carry 
en  fortliFm,  wjiich  more  than  dou- 
ble tjie  land-reuts.    *  T^e  rents  of 


tjiis  country  (says  the  anther  of  the 
Statfstical  Report  of  Dunrossness) 
are  principally  paid  out  of  the  sea. 
T^he  tenant?  have  from  their  land- 
lords, Sd,  for  a  ling.  Id.  for  a  cod, 
or  for  a  tusk,  &c.  (this  was  in  1792 J 
and  these,  when  salted  and  dried^ 
will,  in    the    Hamburgh  market, 
yield  four  or  Rve  tiir.es  as  much, 
besides  debentures  from  Govern- 
ment. Add  to  this,  double  or  triple 
tlie  prime  cost  for  goods  brou;:ht 
back)  and  sold  to  the  people,  viz« 
linen,  tobacco,  spirits,  hooks,  lines* 
&c.      If   this    statement   be    cor- 
rect,   (and   theie  is    little    reason 
to  doubt  but"  it  is,)  it  is   evident 
that   the  profits   of  the   Shetland 
landlords  upon  their  fishings  and 
fishers,  af^er  deducting  a  large  per 
centage  for  expenccs,  must  be  v^ry 
great  indeed. 

'*  Ii  may  be  thought  that  there  is 
r\p  harm  in  the  landlord  supplying 
his  tenants  with  clothes,  Ih.ens,  and 
such  things,  and  that  it  is  even  a 
favour  to  them  to  do  so.  Frequent- 
ly  it  is  a  favour  :  but  sometimes  it 
is  far  otherwise.  It  sometimes 
proves  the  gulf  in  which  the  poor 
tenant  is  overwhelmed  in  misery. 
For  the  landlord  gives  to  his  tr» 
nant  unlimited  credit  for  such  ard- 
cles :  the  tenant,  ac^n,  as  may  na« 
turally  be  expecteo,  indulges  witb 
less  scruple  the  taste  of  his  family 
for  clothing  and  finery :  mean- 
whilei  the  account  imperceptibly 
swells  ;  and  frequently  the  day  of 
reck6ning,  al6ne,  opens  his  eyes  to 
the  state  of  irretrievable  ruin  and 
dependence,  in  which  he  has  thus 
bli^idly  involved  himself.  . 

"  It  inay  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  where  the  landlords  iheni- 
selyes  are  re-sident,  and  beccm^ 
contractors  with  their  tenants,  the 
exhausted  cottar  or  fisher  generally 
obtains  mercy;  but  where  the 
landlords  let  in  lease  their  fithenes, 
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as  IS  often  done,  to  tacksmen,  who 
are  interested  to  make  all  they  can 
of  the  cotursor  under-tenants,  piti- 
ful is  satd  to  be  the  stare  of  the 
poor  fisher  and  his  family  ! 

««  We  were  told  of  two  recent  in- 
novations, which,  if  really  put  in 
practice,  savour  strongly  of  deceit 
and  oppression. 

"  1.  Tlie  butter-debt,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, is  paid  in  quantities,  called,  lis- 
pounds.  Formerly,  a  lispound  con- 
sisted only  of  about  twelve,  or,  at 
most,  sixteen  pounds  Dutch.  By 
artifice  it  is  said  now  to  be  raised 
to  about  two-:md-thirty  pounds 
Dutch ;  and  still  the  tenants 
must  pay  the  same  number  of  lis- 
pounds !  A.nd  a  certain  portion  of 
butter.  Wool,  or  other  articles,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  not  only  gene- 
rally paid  as  rent,  but  every  where 
as  teind,  and  as  superior's  duty. 

'*  2.  Teind  has  always  been  exi- 
gible on  the  produce  of  the  haaf 
nshine,  viz.  ling,  cod,  and  tusk. 
This  haaf  fishing  (as  the  word  haafj 
or  distant  sea,  implies)  is  carried 
on  at  the  distance  of  from  25  to  50 
miles  from  land.  Besides  this  fish- 
ery, which  can  only  be  practised 
during  summer,  the  Shetland  cot- 
tar or  farmer  has  always  been  ac- 
customed to  apply  himself,  during 
winter,  to  the  shore-fishery,  wliere 
sillocks  (the  fry  of  the  coal- fish), 
and  piltocks,  (coal-fish  a  year  old), 
^ith  thornbacks,  plaice,  5tc.  are 
taught.  From  the  coal- fish  fry, 
oil  IS  procured  xo  supply  the  cot- 
tage-lamp in  that  dreary  season; 
the  others  are  often  the  principal 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  Where  a 
pottar  has  become  superannuated 
and  unfit  for  the  distant  ling-fish- 
ery, this  shore- fishing  is  likewise  his 
summer  employment,  and  he  then 
chiefly  catches  haddocks,  and  hoes, 
or  piked  dog-fish.  Will  it  be  be- 
lievedi  that  of  l^ite  years,  the  lessees 


of  the  teinds  have  endeavoured  to 
extend  their  claims  to  this^  shore- 
fishery  ?  a  byirden  which  it  cannot 
bear,  and  from  which,  we  were  in- 
formed, inveterate  and  immemori- 
al practice  ought  most  forcibly  to 
keep  it  free.  The  pretence,  we  un- 
derstand, is,  that  ling  are  sometimes 
caught  in  tlie  sliore-fishery  :  but 
although  it  cannot  fail  to  happen, 
in  these  northern  seas,  that  while  the 
grey-headed  Shetlanderis  paddling 
along  the  shore  in  his  skiff,  to  col- 
lect a  dish  of  podleys  and  flounders, 
his  bait  will  occasionally  attract 
the  eye  of  a  young  ling  or  tusk,  it 
is  certain  that  all  the  hng,  cod,  or 
tusk,  thus  caught  in  a  year  would 
hot  amount  in  value  even  to  the 
sum  itself  claimed  for  teind-duty  ! 
"It  is  evident  tliat  in  Shetland 
matters  are  thus  in  a  bad  train; 
but  it  were  no  easy  thing  to  point 
out  a  general  and  suitable  remedy. 
In  most  cases  the  tenants  are  so 
poor,  that,  were  the  landlord,  at 
once,  to  withdraw'  his  aid,  and 
leave  tliem  to  m.muge  as  they  best 
could,  many  of  them  would  proba- 
bly peri>h  for  want.  For  the  land- 
lord has,  in  most  places,  not  only 
tp  provide  boats  tor  the  fishery,  but 
lines,  hooks,  &c,  and  gin  or  whis- 
ky, without  a  small  stock  of  which, 
the  fishers  could  fecarce  ventiiic  SO 
or  40  miles  to  tlie  main  sea  in  an 
oppn  boat.  He  furnislies  the  fishers 
also,  as  already  remarked,  wich 
clothing  ;  ahd  he  sees  to  the  alr- 
ment  of  their  families  in  their  ab- 
sence. In  .1  bad  season,  when  the 
crops  fail,  the  fisherman  and  his 
family  depend  on  their  laird  for 
subsistence;  and  in  tiiis  way,  also, 
a  debt  is  often  incurred,  from 
which  the  gams  of  several  succes- 
sive years  of  prosperity  may  not 
perhaps  be  iible  to  relieve  him.  It 
deserves  therefore  to  be  considered, 
that  if  the  fishers  were  to  be  entire- 
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\y  emancipated  from  their  present 
state,  it  would  be  but  just  that  the 
nation  should  re>imburse  the  land- 
lords the  sums  thus,  ionajide,  ex- 
pended in  alimenting  tlieir  tenants 
m  years  of  scarcity. 

"  The  cottars,  as  formerly  seeUf 
are  almost  tenants  at  will,  or  at 
best  have  only  a  biennial  or  trienni-, 
H  lease.  This  is  a  great  evil,  ef- 
fectually preventing  any  attempts 
at  agricultural  improvements  ;  but 
the  extreme  povertv  of  the  present 
little  farmers  of  Snetland,  would, 
perhaps,  in  many  cases,  prevent 
them  from  accepting  a  nineteen 
years  lease,  if  put  in  their  option. 

"  In  many  peaces,  as  above  ob- 
served, the  money-rents  of  the  land 
have  not  been  niised  for  a  hun- 
dred years  :  this  irresistibly  proves 
what  high  ^profits  the  landlords 
must  be  making  on  the  tesale  of 
the  fish,  the  oil,  the  butter,  &c.  re- 
ceived from  their  tenants  at  stipu- 
lated f»rices.  Were  the  size  of 
farms  enlarged,  and  leases  of  nine- 
teen years  duration  granted,  the 
wliQle  lands  of  Sheuand  would 
doubtless  give  more  than  double 
the  present  rents.  But  even  in  such 
event,  unless  manufacturers  were 
here  and  there,  at  the  same  time, 
established,  is  it  not  improbable 
that  many  of  the  present  cottars 
would  either  starve  or  be  compelled 
to  indent  themselves  to  America! 

"  Were  some  fishing  villages 
established  in  Shetland,  and  were  a 
few  opulent  Scot$  or  English  com- 


panies  to  open  warehouses  therr, 
where  the  natives  might  dispose  of 
then*  fish,  either  green  or  salted, 
and  wliere  tliey  ixiight  procure 
boats,  lines,  salt,  &c.  as  they  want- 
ed, or  could  purchase,  the  advan- 
tage to  the  country  wjul^  proba- 
bly soon  appear.  The  landlords 
would  tlien  find  it  their  interest  to 
invite  more  substantial  tenants,  and 
to  grant  long  leases^  in  order  to 
have  their  lands  improved  and  their 
rents  increased.  While  one  part  of 
the  natives  would  thus  be  engaged 
in  raising  crops  and  improving  the 
breed  of  sheep  and  cattle  ;  another 
would  be  employed,  in  summer, 
at  the  ling  and  tusk  fishery,  and  in 
winter  at  the  piltock  and  shore- 
fishery  ;  and  each  would  mutuaBf 
supply  the  wants  of  the  other. 

**  It  does  not  readily  occur  that 
an  iuprease  of  the  bounty  on  the 
fishery* would  be  of  advantage  to 
Shetland  in  generaL 

««  The  conversion  of  the  te;nds 
into  money  woald  doubtless  be  of 
essential  advantage,  both  to  riie  a- 
griculture  of  the  country  and  to  its 
harmony,  and  would  remove  a 
great  bar  to  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  example  and  instructions  cf 
tlie  clergy. 

"  Jt  would  also  be  highly  advan- 
tageous to  convert  into  money-ster- 
ling, the  whole  of  the  superior's 
debts,  (scatt,  wattle,  and  other  ex- 
actions of  Danish  origin),  at 
present  paid  in  oil,  butterj  2u4 
wool.** 
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[From  Mr.LRMAisTRK's  Travels.] 


«  Q ATURD A Y,  Sept.  4, 1 802.— 

1^  We  left  Lausanne  at  seven 

o'clock  ;   breakfasted  at  Meudon, 

where  we  found  a  good  but  extra  va- 

§ant  inn ;  and  arrived,  about  five  in 
le  evening,  at  Payeme,  where 
we  took  up  our  quarters  at  the 
sign  of  the  H6iel  de  Ville.  The 
country  t^rougli  which  we  traveled 
in  the  niorning  was  poor,  hilly. 
And  barren ;  but  about  five  miles 
from  F.iyeme  we  came  into  a  very 
pretty  country,  and  passed  through 
a,  fine  wood  of  considerable  extent. 
"  Sunday,  Sept.  5. — We  set  out 
from  Payeme  at  half  past  five  in 
the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Fri- 
bourg  at  eight.  We  traveled 
through  a  delightful  country  ex- 
tremely well  cultivated,  and  over 
roads  uncommonly  good*  On  en- 
tering the  canton  of  Fribourg,  we 
were  much  entertained  with  the 
dresses  of  the  peasants :  the  women 
wear  large  straw  hats  ornamented 
with  black  lace,  and  their  hair  is 
plaited  in  large  tresses  round  their 
liead :  die  men  are  dressed  in  red 
cloth  waistcoats,  and  round  hats 
with  gold  bands.  The  catholic 
churches,  are  decorated  with  pic- 
tures over  the  door  of  each,  and 
the  tombs  with  colored  crucifixes. 
Fribourg  is  a  small  but  pretty 
tovm :  me  cathedral  is  a  very  fine 
building.  I  visited  the  convent  of 
the  Capuchins,  which  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  went  through  the 
whole  house.  There  are  twenty- 
four  brothers,  or  members,  of  this 
community.  The  one  who  receiv- 
ed me  took  great  pains  to  convince 
jne  that  he  was  happy,  and  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  situation* 


I  can  only  say — *  Cred.it  Judaeus 
Apeila ;  non  ego.'  In  going  away 
I  offered  money  to  my  civil  con- 
ductor 'f  but  he  would  not  receive 
it ;  and  insisted  on  giving  me,  as  I 
left  the  monastery,  a  nosegay, 
the  produce  of  the  garden  belong- 
ing to  the  house. 

"  We  afterwards  went  to  the  fe- 
male convent  of  Ursuliijes.  Five 
or  six  nuns  appeared  at  the  grate  of 
the  parloir ;  but,  alas !  not  one  was 
either  young  or  pretty  :  they  were 
all,  however,  civil,  talkative,  and 
gay.  These  nuns  amuse  them- 
selves with  making  artificial  flow- 
ers, some  of  whicn  we  of  course 
bought. 

"We  tlien  drove  to  the  Hermi- 
tage, about  four  miles  from  the 
town.  This  is  a  spot  whi^h  affords 
a  curious  instance  of  persevering 
and  useless  industry.  It  is  a  vast 
hermitage,  consisting  of  a  dormi- 
tory, a  chapel,  a  large  saloon,  a 
kitchen',  and  other  apartments,  cut 
out  of  a  rock  by  the  incessant  la- 
bor of  two  men,  who  successively 
made  this  place  their  retreat.  The 
first  person  who  settled  here  was 
satisfied  with  forming  an  apart* 
ment  for  his  own  use  ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor consumed  his  life  in  bring- 
ing it  to  its  present  state.  Unfor- 
tunately the  present  hermit,  who  is 
the  third  occupier  of  this  singular 
habitation,  was  not  at  home :  this 
circumstance  prevented  my  seeing 
his  own  room  ;  but  I  gained  admit- 
tance into  several  chambers  of  con- 
siderable size,  particularly  the  chai^ 
pel  and  the  hall. 

'*  The  situation  of  this  strange 
residence  is  romantic  and  beautiful. 

The 
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The  rock  of  which  it  is  formed 
overhangs  the  river  Satie  ;  <  which,' 
as  Mr.  Ccnce  observes,  *  after  having 
meandered  through  two  chains  of 
mountains  covered  with  wood, 
waters  all  the  valley  below.' 
*  .**  About  two  o'clock  we  return- 
ed to  Fribourg,  and,  getting  into 
our  corbeille,  (the  horses  of  which 
we  had  left  to  rest,  while  we  took 
t!;is  excursion  in  a  carriage  of  the 
country),  we  continued  our  route 
towards  Berne.  The  country 
throug^h  which  we  passed  was 
well  wooded,  rich,  and  highly  cul- 
tivated. The  houses,  built  of  wood, 
are  without  chimneys — the  smoke 
being  allowed  to  make  its  way 
thrDugh  the  doors  or  windows;  and 
the  roofs  are  of  til^.  When  we 
came  into  the  canton  of  Berne,  we 
instantly  perceived  the  change  by 
die  dress  of  the  people,  by  the  su- 
perior state  of  agricultuTC,  and  by 
the  general  appearance  of  wealth 
and  comfort.  The  women  are 
clad  in  black  jackets,  blue  waist- 
coats, and  straw  hats ;  and  their 
hair  is  dresjed  in  long  plaits  which 
fall  to  the  ground.  We  reached 
"Berne  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and 
found  very  comfortable  accommo- 
dations  at  the  $ign  of  La  Cou* 
ronue. 

"  Monday,  Sept.  6. — We  pro- 
ceeded after  breakfast  this  morning 
to  view  the  curiosities  of  the  town. 
The  High-street  is  long,  wide,  and 
handsome.  The  houses  are  built 
of  stone,  and  there  arc  trottoirs,  of 
flag  stones,  for  foot  passengers, 
VviUi  the  addition  of  colonnades,  or 
]>iaz2as,  of  an  elegant  construc- 
tion, which  protect  the  inhabitants 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in- sum- 
pier  and  from  the  fall  of  rain  in 
iviriter. 

•«  The    Germdn    language    is 
spoken  almost  universallv  in  Berne. 

Having  ini$sed  the  dbor  of  my  inh 


in  tljis  street,  it  was  long  before  I 
could  find  any  person  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  French  eiiher 
to  understand  or  satisfy  my  in- 
quiries. 

*'  The  cathedral  is  a  handsome 
ediiice  ;    and    the  terrace  near  it 
commands  a    most   sublime    and 
magnificent  prospect,  of  which  a 
country  singularly  rich  and  roman- 
tic—- die  Aar,    a    river    of  much 
beauty — and  the  mighty  range  of 
Alps,  which  are  seen  in  all  their 
grandeur — form  the  objects*     We 
ascended  the  top  of  die  church,  and 
thence  the  view   was    if   possible 
still  more  picturesque.     We  also 
saw  the  town  and  environ*  to  great 
advantage  from  this  elevated  spot. 

"  After  enjoying  for  some  dmc 
this  delightful  landscape,  we  de- 
scended, and  went  from  tke  cathe- 
dral to  the  public  libi^iry.  The 
collection  of  books  is  not  large, 
but  made  with  considerable  judge* 
ment..  The  rooms  appropriated  to 
this  purpose  are  handsome  and 
livety.  There  isiilso  here  a  museum 
of  stu£Fed  birds,  fossils,  and  other 
curiosities  in  natural  history.  The 
walls  of  the  different  apartments 
belonging  to  this  library  are  omiif 
men  ted  with  the  pictures  of  the 
former  magistrates  of  Berne,  clad 
in  their  official  dresses. 

"  We  next,  visited  the  mint,  or 
Hotel  des  Monnoies,  which  is  a 
small  neat  building.  ITie  manager, 
an  £nglishman  by  birth,  had  the 
politeness  to  show  us  the  interior  of 
this  establishment,  where  scveial 
workmen  were  employed  in  coin- 
ing small  pieces  of  ba«e  money, 
composed  of  equal  pox^ionsof  sti- 
ver and  alloy.  The  value  of  each 
of  these  pieces  is  the  tenth  part  of 
^  batz,  and  a  batz  is  worto  tvtv 
pence  English. 

.«<  From  the  mint  we  were  con- 
ducted  to  the  iftfinftary  and  the 

hoqAal. 
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E6spital.    The  latter  forms  a  large 
square,  having  a    garden  for  its 
4*entre ;  is  very  airy,  and  apparently 
well  managed.      We  did  not  go 
into  the  rooms ;  but  we  understood 
from  every  body  that  they  were 
kept  in  great  or  den     I  smiied  invo- 
luntarily at  the  patriotic  prejudices 
of  my  guide,  who,  oh  my  observ- 
ing that  the  hospital  seemed  un- 
commonly cldau,  exclaimed,  with 
a  deep  sijrh,     *  Ah,  monsieur,  si 
vons  I'eussiez  vu  avant  la  t6v  lu- 
tion,  c'etoit  bien  une  autre  chose*/* 
The  Swiss,  one  may» conclude  from 
this  remark,  entertain  so  great  an 
antipathy  to  thetr  presani  govem- 
ipent)    that   they    consider    every 
^ing  as  deteriorated*     According 
to  tnis    opinion,    even    washings 
scouring,    and    sweeping,    cannot 
be  now  so  well  performed  as  for*- 
inerly. 

"  We  spent  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing in  wandering  over  the  town, 
which  is  uncommonly  neat  and 
J)retty  in  every  part.  We  dined  at 
an  early  hour,  and  proceeded  after- 
wards on  our  road  to  Thun,  which 
\ji  distant  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Berne.' 


morning.  After  rowing  for  a  short 
distance  on  the  river  Aar,  wefouiid 
ourselves  on  the  lake  of  Thun ;  one 
bank  of  which  presents  majestic 
mo^mtains    (particularly   le   Niese 
and  le  Stockhome),  and  the  other, 
fine  wo')ds  and  rich  vineyards.    As 
we  moved  along  on  tliis  v/ide  ana 
beauliful   piece   of   wa^er,  we  re» 
marked  ie  chateau  dc  Oberhoffen, 
where  formerly  resided  a  bailiff  of 
Berne,  and  near  it  a  gentleman's 
seat,  belonging  to  M.  de  VatevelU 
Under  the  Niese  I  perceived,  in  a 
sweet  situation,  a  white  little  church, 
which  seemed   as   if  it  had  been 
an  object  placed  there  on  purpose 
to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape.    Further  on,  on   the   same 
side,  we  observed  the  castle  and 
church  of  Spietz,    belonpinp  for» 
inerly  to  the   barons  of  Boutem 
bourg,  and  at  present  to  the  ancient 
family  of  D*Erla*:h  of  Berne. 

**  On  the  other  ba^ik,  we  noticed 
a  curious  old  wooden  house,  with 
the  horns  of  a  deer  suspended  as  a 
sign  befoire  it.  The  ;iext  objects 
which  ilttracted  our  attention  were 
the  house  and  village  of  Meerlingen« 
The  former  of   ihese    is   exactly* 


**.We  arrived  at  tlic  former  of    midway  between  the  extremities  of 
these  places  at  seven  in  the  evening,    the  lake*     The  inhabitants  of  rhe 


jifter  a  delightful  journey.  The 
road  was  excellent,  and  the  views 
Inore  than  commonly  beautiful. 
/v.  cultivated  and  well  wooded  val- 
ley, filled  with  pretty  villages,  was 


village  are  considered,  according 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  country,  a^ 
idiots  ;  but  M.  I^ichart  (whose  trar 
veling  book  1  bad  with  me)  say 9 
that  there  is  not  the  least  truth  in 


fhc  country  through  which  we  tra-  tlie  rejjort. — On  a  height  above, 

f  eled,    and    the    towering    Alps  siands  a  village  church  in  a  most 

^nished  the  landscape^  romantic  position. 

"  Tuesday,   Sept.  7. — ^^'^'e  left  "  We  now  approached  a  kind  of 

6ur  carriage  to  await  our  return  at  bay.      On  the  left  were  fir  tree^ 

Le  Freyhoff,  the  little  inn  of  Thun,  growing  out.  pf  the  rock  ;  and  on 

and  got  into  a  boat  covered  with  the  rii^ht,  fine  woods,  planted  at  the 

oiled  skin  arid  rowed  by  three  men,  fooi  of  the  m«ghty  mountains  which 

at  a  little  before  nine  o'clock  this  stand  above.     After  turning  round 


•  *  Oh,  uti  if  you.  had  seen  it  before  the  revolution,  ic  was  then  in  a  very  differ<« 
vuiutef* 

th^ 
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the  rock,  which  here  projects,  we 
perceived  Neuhaus  (or  the  npw 
house),  near  which  persons  some^ 
times  land,  and  take  a  direc:  path 
to  Utersee.  On  the  right,  close  on 
the  lake,  a  pretty  little  village, 
called  Leisegal,  demanded  our  at- 
tention :  and  on  the  other  side,  a 
cascade  falling  from  a  vast  emi- 
nence :  and  ahove,  a  church  built 
in  the  centre  of  the  rock,  which  is 
itself  covered  with  trees. 

**  We  arrived  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  of  Thun,  a  di- 
stance of  nine  English  miles,  at  half 
past  twelve  o'clock.  We  here 
seemed  to  be  in  a  spot  secluded 
irom  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  view  the  vast 
features  of  nature  which  surround- 
ed us  without  feeling  a  kind  of  in- 
voluntary awe."  We  proceeded  on 
foot,  no  carriage  being  to  be  had  at 
the  water's  side,  to  Utersee,  a 
little  dirty  village  built  of  wood. 

**  We  found,  on  our  arrival  at 
diis  place,  that  even  in  this  seques- 
tered part  of  virtuous  Switzerland 
imposition  was  not  unknown  ;  and 
so  great  a  price  was  asked  for  a  low 
cart,  with  seats  suspended  on  it, 
drawn  by  one  horse  (the  only  con- 
veyance of  which  the  country  ad- 
mits), that  it  was  three  o'clock  be- 
fore our  arrangements  were  finally 
made.  We  at  last  set  out,  widi  a 
good  horse,,  and  a  fine  lad  as  driv- 
er,, who  walked  by  the  side.  The 
road  was  wonderfully  romantic, 
wild,  and  indeed  terrific.  At  first 
we  passecf  through  a  fine  plain, 
surrounded  with  the  vast  moun- 
tains of  the  country.  We  then 
began  to.  ascend  up  a  narrow  road, 
on  the  side  of  a  rapid  torrent.  The 
bills  around  were  well  wooded  and 
well  inhabited,  for  cottages  were 
'scattered  about  in  abundance.  Cows 
were  grazing  on  the  summit  of  the 
«iountains,  m  rich  fields,  the  ver- 


dure of  which  was  estremely  bea)&- 
tiful. 

<<  After  traveling  in  this  manner, 
at  the  edge  of  precipices,  during 
the  space  oT  two  hours,  we  came  in 
siQ^ht  of  the  Youngfrau,  or  Maiden 
Mountain  (called  so  because  the 
foot  of  man  has  never  been  able 
to  traverse  it),  covered  with  snow; 
and  in  another  hour  reached  Lao- 
terbrunen.  The  village  stands  in 
a  situation  truly  romantic.  We 
found  here  ati  inn  of  decent  appear- 
ance ;  but  having,  heard  that  tra* 
velers  were  sometimes  recdvedat 

,  the  parsonage-house,  we  sent  oor 
servant  to  &e  minister's,  and  re- 
quested the  favor  of  accommoda- 
tions for  the  night ;  which,  on  con- 
dition that  we  wouFd  excuse  the 
homely  fare  which  his  larder  af- 
forded, was  readily  and  politdy 
granted.  We  were  welcomed  to 
uiis  peaceful  mansion  with  much 
hospitality  by  its  respectable  owner, 
whose  name  is  Zumelini ;  by  his 
wife,  a  well-behaved  youo^  woman, 
who  spoke  French  perfectly  wdl ; 
and  by  her  mother,  a  respectable 
and  sensible  old  lady.  Tea  was 
instantly  served;  after  which  our 
reverend  h9st  proposed  walking 
with  me  round  tne  neighbourhooct 
The  Stoubbach,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  waterfalls  of  Switzer- 
land, fronts  the  windows  of  this 
house  ;  but  though  it  rolls  from'  a 
height  of  nine  hundred  feet,  it  is 
not  a  very  striking  sight  at  pre- 
sent,-=-the  extreme  dryness  of  die 

^  season  having  deprived,  it  of  its 
usual  quantity  of  water.  Aftet 
walkinc^  more  than  an  hour,  in  a 
rich  vsuley  encircled  by  the  sublim- 
est  mountains,  and  washSed  by  the 
waters  which  fall  from  their  sam- 
mit,  we  approached  the  Youn^:frao; 
and  as  I  beheld  with  admiration  its 
lofty  white  top,  my  attention  was 
drawn  tt>  a  nne  waterfall,  which, 

descendiiv 
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liescending  from  that  vast  moun- 
tain, rushes  with  roaring  impetu- 
osity into  the  plam  below.  I  had 
juist  time  enough  to  contemplate 
this  and  the  adjoining  glaciers, 
when  night  hid  the  scene  from  my 
view. — An  individual  attempted 
some  time  back  to  rob  the  Young- 
frau  of  her  virgin  honors ;  but  his 
rashness  was  punished  with  death, 
for  he  was  never  heard  of  after  the 
morning  when  he  set  out  on  the  ex- 
pedition. 

**  I  returned  home  with  my  re- 
spectable conductof,  much  delight- 
ed with  the  scenes  I  had  witnessed^ 
and  not  a  little  obliged  by  the  civi- 
lities he  had  shown  me.     I  should 
doubtless   have    likewise   received 
much  information  from  his  conver- 
sation, had  I  been  able  to  under- 
stand him ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
German,  of  which  I  am  totally  ig- 
norant, was  the  only  modem  lan- 
guage which  he  could  speak.  After 
several  ifruitless  attempts  at  express- 
ing to  each  other  our  opinions,  we 
at  last  remembered  that  a  medium 
of  communication  might  perhaps 
be  found  by  talking  Latin.    This 
experiment  aflFordcd  some  relief -to 
the  embarrassment  under  which  we 
had  hitherto  labored  ;  but  the  dif- 
ference  of  pronunciation  still  plac- 
ed a  con^derable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of   our   conversation.      The 
g(H)d  man  spoke  Latin  with  con- 
fclderable  fluency    (for,  in  foreign 
education,  academical  students  are 
tiiught  to  speak  as  well  sis  write  the 
dead  languages),  wliile  I  expressed 
myself  but  imperfectly,  never  hav- 
ing   had    occasion,    excepting  -  in 
the  schools  of  Oxford,  to  use  that 
tongue. 

**  We  supped  with  this  worthy 
family  on  water-gruel  (which  sup- 
plied the  place  of  soup),  and  on 
trout  caught  in  the  neighbouring 
breams ;  to  which  were  added 
1 


boiled  eggs  and  fried  liver.  Oar 
drink  was  the  wine  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  repast  concluded  with  a 
,  glass  of  lahelle,  a  bottle  of  which 
was  brought  out  in  honor  of  the 
English  guests.     Every  thing  was 

fiven  wim  such  good  will  and  cor- 
ial  hospitality,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  be  pleased — though  I 
must  confess,  that,  having  traveled 
all  day  without  eating,  I  should 
have  considered  a  more  substantial 
meal  as  better  suited  to  the  keen- 
ness of  my  appetite.     Before,  we 
left  the  table,  the  minister  pronoun-* 
ced  with  a  solemn  tone  a  prayer  in 
German,  answering,  as  1  suppose, 
to  bur  grace.    We  then  adjourned 
to  another  room,  where  our  land- 
lord entertained  us  with  a  domestic 
concert.-    The  good  minister  play- 
ed the  violin,  and  his  wife  the  harp- 
sichord.   They  were  accompanied 
by  the  voices  of  their  female  ser- 
vants,   two    pretty    young   girlst 
dressed  in  the  costiune  of  the  couii'^ 
try,  who,  being  unable  to  read  the 
notes,  kept  time  by  tlie  motion  of 
their  fingers.     The  music,  also  the 
composition  of  pur  host,  was  wild 
and  simple  :  and  it  was  with  gieat 
truth  I  assured  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  wlio  oflered  many  apologies 
for  the  poverty  of  this  entertain- 
ment, that  I  preferred  it   to  the 
finest    efforts  of   studied    skill.—- 
After  listening  some  time  to  this 
music,  we  retired  to  a  very  com- 
fortable bedchamber,  and  slept  so 
soundly   that  we   never    heard  a 
violent  storm  which  raged  during 
the  night. 

««  This  day  was  passed  in  a  most 
agreeable  manner.  After  enjoying 
thie  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the 
sublime  scenery  which  we  had  visit- 
ed in  the  morning,  we  experienced 
an  equal  pleasure  from  the  society 
of  the  good  people  whose  guests 
we  became  in  the  evening:  theif 

plain 
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plain  but  hearty  welcon^e»  their 
nomelf  but  plentiful  board,  and 
iheir  good-humoured  attempts  to 
please,  afforded  an  incident  so  new 
and  so  interesting  that  I  set  it  down 
among  the  most  agreeable  occur- 
t;ences  of  niftour. 
.  **  Wednesday,  Sept.  8.— I  rose 
at  half  past  nve  o'clock,  and  walk* 
ed  to  the  foot  of  the  Stoubbachi 
prhxdi  fells  from  a  vast  height, 
directly  opposite  the  parsonage  of 
Lauterbrunen.  The  rain  whicn  fell 
during  the^night  had  increased  its 
waters,  but  it  was  still  far  from 
being  in  high  beauty, 
.  **  On  returning,  I  found  the 
minister  and  his  family  ready  to 
receive  us.  After  breakfasting 
with' these  excellent  people,  and  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude  for  the  hos- 
pitable reception  which  they  had 
afforded  us,  we  mounts  again  our 
little  cart,  and  continued  our  route 
towards  Grindenwuld.  It  rained 
very  hard  this  mornings  and  as 
our  conveyance  was  uncovered,  we 
were  obliged  to  depend  on  our 
great  coats  and  umbrellas  for 
shelter  against  the  wet.  We  tra- 
versed again  great  part  of  tlie 
road  which  we  had  passed  tlie.  pre- 
ceding day.  At  lengtli  we  crossed 
a  wild  rustic  bridge,  and,  taking 
'die  other  bank  of  the  river,  be?an 
to  ascend  the  hills  which  leaa  to 
Grindenwald.  The  country  con- 
tmued  to  display  the  same  features  ; 
but  the  road  was  steeper,  and  the 
ttiountains  became  more  wild,  lofty, 
and  majestic.  After  traveling  for 
some  time,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
glaciers,  the  white  color  of  which 
was  beautifully  contrasted  with  the 
diep  green  of  the  fir  trees  which 
ISrround  them  on  all  sides. 


<'  We  arrived  at  GrindentnM 
about  eleven  o'clock.  The  inn  is 
small,  and  in  every  respect  bat 
little  superior  to  the  cottage  of  a 
peasant.  After  we  had  earen  cf 
the  refreshments  which  we  broa;;lit 
with  us  (for  nothing  was  to  be  bad 
in  this  jniserable  auScrge),  we  wdk- 
ed  to  see  the  glaciers  ;  but  the 
rain  continued  to  fall  with  such 
violence,  that  w^e  were  prevented 
either  from  ascending  or  staying 
long  near  these  mountains  of  ice. 
Though  the  road  which  leads  to 
.Grindenwald  is  wonderfully  strik- 
ing, and  truly  magnificent,  1  am 
far  from  thinking  that  the  valley 
Itself  deserves  the  reputation  which 
it  almoct  universally  possesses.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Chamounr, 
which  I  have  already  described: 
nor  are  the  glaciers  of  Grinden- 
wald near  so  large  or  so  beautiful  as 
Ihose  of  Chamouny. 

"At  three  o'clock  we  recom- 
menced our  journey,  in  spite  of  the 
torrents  of  rain,  which  were  inces- 
sant ;  and,  passing  over  the  same 
ground,  arrived  at  Utcrsee  about 
seven  in  the  evening.  We  thus 
completed  this  little  tour  to  tlic 
mountains  jn  perfect  safety,  after 
traveling  for  two  days  in  an  on- 
steady  cart  on  the  bxink  of  preci- 
pices. Mrs.  L.  was,  as}ou  may 
in>agine,  much  alarmed  ;  but  the 
lad  who  drove  us  was  extremely 
cartful ;  and,  whenever  he  saw  fear 
cic).icied  in  her  face,  he  cried  out, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  which  inspiial 
confidence,  *  N'^r.v»  pas  peur,  ir^* 
dame  ♦.*  This  broken  senwnce 
of  French  was  all  he  could  sp^ 
in  that  language ;  but  he  secsned 
very  prdttd  ot  being  able  even  to 


*  He  should  have  Mid  « IV^cz  w  peur**«*^  £c  not  afraid**-^  there  ia  no  caait 
fir  fear/ 

say 
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sdy  so  much,  and  v^as  extremely^ 
anxious  to  remove  every  cause  for 
alarm.  We  were  macli  pleased 
witk  his  naYvetc,  his  skill,  and  his 
good-humor. 

"At  Utersee  we  found  a  com- 
fortable little  inn  ;  and,  after  chan* 
ginja;  our  wet  clothes,  s;;t  down  to  a 
clean,  simple,  plentiful  supper. 
Our  bed,  though  not  decked  out 
"With  the  ornaments  of  a  Parisian 
hotel,  was  excellent :  but  a  violent 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  shook  the  very  foundation 
of  this  wood-buil;  liouse,  rendered 
aleep  imposbible.  The  noise  of  this 
storm  continued  during  the  whole 
of  the  night. 

«  Tliursday,  Sept.  9 I  intend- 
ed to  have  risen  at  five  o'clock  this 
mdrning,  in  order  to  pay  a  yisit  to 
the  lake  of  Brientz,  which  is  not 
far  distant,  previously  to  tlic  intend- 
ed  embarkation  on  our  return  to 
Thun.     The  excessive  rain,  which 
continued,     made    me    give    up, 
though  wiih  great  reluctance,  the 
execution  of  this  project  :    and  I 
almost  feared,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  clouds,  that   we  should  be 
detained  all  day  at  Utersee.     At 
nine     the    weather    unexpectedly 
cleared  up,  and  we  set  out  for  the 
water  side  in  the  cart  which  had 
taken  us  to   Grindenwald.      The 
honest  lad  who  drove  us,  though 
dismissed  the  preceding  night  with 
the  payment  of  his  carriage  and  a 
fee  to  himself,  came  unsolicited  in 
the  morning  witli  his  cart,  and  in- 
sisted on  conveying  us  t«)  (what  he 
conceived  the    extremity    of   the 
world)  the    mouth    of    the    lake 
which  separates  the  wild  country 
of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant  from 
the  rest  of  S  wi  i  zerland .     On  ar ri v- 
ing  at  tlie  place  where  it  is  usual  to 
embark,  'We  f6und  that  the  wind, 
which  raged  with  violence  during 
the  night,  had  abated  ;  and,  hiring 


a  boat  ^iniilar  to  th?t  in  which  we 
had  made  the.  passage  before,  we 
ventured   to  set  out.      We   were 
rowed  by  two  men,  and  by  a  fine 
young  woman i  who  was  not  the 
least"  active  of  the  three.      When 
we  had  traverse  J  about  half  the 
lake,  the  weather  again  chajiged— • 
the     rain,  ,  thunder,    'and     lio^ht- 
ning  returned  ;  and   our  conduc- 
tors,  apprehending   a   storm   (for 
storms  are  both  frequent  and  dan- 
gerous on  this  water),  pushed  to  th^ 
neaiest  shore  with   great    energy 
and  apparent  alarni.     We  reached 
the  land  in  safety  ;  and  after  we 
had  waited    about  half  an  hour 
under  the  shelter  of  a  fisherman's 
hut,  the  storm  abated.     We  ven- 
tured to  embark  a  second  time; 
and  arrived  at  Thun  at  two  o'clock. 
We  here  took  some  slight  refresh^ 
ment,  and, getting  into  ourcorbeill^ 
(which  we  had  left  at  this  place )« 
proceeded  on  our  journey  m  spite 
of  the   rain  and  thunder^  which 
continued  to    prevail,    and  foutK^ 
ourselves  at  Berne  before  seven  '.a 
the  evening.     We  were  agreeably 
surprised  at  finding  at  the  mn  some 
English  friends ;  with  whom,  after 
dinner  (the  weather  having  again 
become    favorable),    we    strolled 
about  the  town,  and  admired  the 
beautiful  view  which  presents  itself 
from  the  platform  or  terrace  near 
the  cathedral. 

"Friday,  Sept.  10. — We  set  otit 
this  morning  at  half  past  eight 
o'clock,  and  arrived  about  twelvi^ 
at  a  little  village,  where  our  horses 
were  allowed  to  bait.  The  ncccs»» 
sity  of  allowing  some  hours  daily 
for  this  purpose  is  one  of  the  mozt 
disagrjec.ible  circumstances  attend- 
ing a  tour  in  Switzerland.  ,The 
drivers,  or  voituricrSf  have  also 
much  of  the  German  cliaracter  j 
and  ^they  always  contrive  to  reach 
"the  place  where  they  purpose  leak- 
ing 
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inga  halt  exactly  at  noon,  at  which 
precise  time  of  day  tliey  are  certain 
of  finding  a  hot  dinner  ready 
dressed  at  the  inn :  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  persuade  them"  to  proceed, 
fill  they  have  made  their  meal  in 
plenty,  swallowed  their  quota  of 
wine,  and  smoked  their  usual  quan- 
tity of  tobacco.  Wlicn  I  first  set 
out  on  this  expedition  I  endeavour- 
ed to  make  some  changes  ii\this 
daily  routine  ;  but  I  soon  disco- 
vered how  vain  were  all  remon- 
strances ;  and  in  future  submitted 
(I  cannot  say  very  willingly)  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  my^  plans 
were  dreadfully  retarded. 

**  The  country  through  which 
we  passed  this  hioming  was  rich, 
and  well  cultivated  ;  but  it  appear- 
ed flat  and  tame  to  our  eyes,  after 
the  wild  and  majestic  scenery  which 
presented  itself  on  the  road  to 
Grindenwald. 

**  We  failed  not  to  sto{5  at  Hrn* 
delbranch,  to  see,  in  the  churcli  of 
that  village,  the  celebrated  tomb 
of  madame  Langhams,  executed 
by  Nahl.  The  history  of  the  tomb 
is  this : — ^The  artist  being  employ- 
ed to  erect  a  monument  to  tbe  me- 
mory of  a  distinguished  magistrate 
of  Berne,  wlio  was  buried  in  the 
parish,  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
nonse  of  the  clergy ir. an,  where  he 
experienced  theutmost  kindness  and 
hospitality.  During  his  residence 
tliere,  the  young,  beautiful,  and 
virtuous  wife  of  this  gcnllemah 
died  in  cliild-bed.  Prompted  by 
the  recollection  of  the  favors  which 
he  had  received  in  the  family,  and 
moved  by  the  sorrow  to  which  it 
became  the  victim  in  consequence 
of  this  sudden  and  mclsncholy 
event,  M.  N:dil  determined  to  re- 
cord his  own  gratitude  and  the 
merit  of  his  benefactress  in  a  tomb 
worthy  of  her  whom  he  deplored. 
He  left  unfinished  the  splendid  tasit 


which  had  brought  him  hitier,  aud 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  mo- 
.nument  in  honor  of  madame 
Langhams,  which  was  accordingly 
completed. — ^The  design  is  admira- 
ble :  the  stones  of  the  grave  appesur 
as  broken,  and  the  ^g;ure  of  this 
lady,  executed  with  great  art,  is 
^seen  bursting  with  her  child,  at  the 
day  of  judgement,  fi-om  the  tomb, 
which  still  half  detains  her.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  thought ;  but 
the  execution,  though  very  fine,  did 
not  quitfe  come  up  to  the  expecta- 
tion which  I  had  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  renown  which 
this  monujment  nas  obtained. 

**  After  we  had  consumed  the 
usual  time  at  our  baiting-place, 
well  called  by  the  coachman  la 
dinee^  or  dining  time,  we  continued 
our  route,  and  reached  Langenthal 
at  six — a  pretty,  clean  village — 
where  we  found  a  neat  and  com- 
fortable inn  at  the  sign  of  the  Gol- 
den Lion. 

"  The  country  through  which  we 
traveled  this  evening  was  well 
wooded  and  liighly  cultivated,  but 
flat  and  uninteresting.  The  pea- 
sants' houses  presented  every  ap- 
pearance of  plenty  and  real  com- 
fort. Equality  seems  actually  to 
exisrin  this  country :  no  lordly  os- 
tentatious mansion  mtcrrupts  the 
tranquil  scene,  and  no  half-ruined 
cottage  marks  the  residence  of 
wretchedness.  Generally  speaking* 
the.  canton  of  Berne  reminds  me  of 
England — ^with  this  exception  only, 
that  in  the  former  there  arc  few,  il 
any,  gentlemen's  houses.  Betn-ecn 
Berne  and  Langenthal  (a  distance 
of  thirty  miles),  I  saw  but  one 
mansion  ;  and  that  belonged  to  the 
ancient  family  of  D'Erlach,  long 
at  the  head  of  the  magistracy  ot 
Berne. 

«•  Saturday,  Sept.  11.— We  set 
out,  in  bad  weather,  this  monung, 
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for  Lucerne  $  into  the  canton  of  tended  high  mass  at  the  cathedral 
^lich  name  we  soon  afterwards  en-  of  XiUcerne,  and  were  much  en- 
tered. The  poverty  and  dirt  of  tertained,  both  with  the  harmony 
the  inliabitants  marked  the  limits,  of  the  music  and  the  tawdry  pomp 
and  would  have  proved  our  arrival  of  the  ceremony.  In  returning, 
in  a  catholic  country,  without  the  .  we  visited  the  three  covered  bridges* 
crosses,  churches,  and  burying-  each  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
grounds  covered  with  colored  cm-  paintings— particularly  tliat  over 
ci^xes,  which  we  met  with  at  every  the  Reuss.     On  the  latter  is  repre- 


mile. 

"  After  a  tiresome  stage,  we 
reachedattwe]vethev(rretched,Uttle, 
priest-ridden  town  of  Sursee ;  in 
which,  amidst  filth»  wretchedness, 
and  gloomy  solitude,  a  splendid 
church  raises  its  insulting  head. 

"  After  in  vain  attempting  to 
breakfast,  for  every  thing  which 
was  brought  us  at  the  inn  was  too 
disgustingly  bad  to  be  eaten,  and 
waiting  with  as  much  patience  as 
we  could  command  while  our 
coachman  devoured  his  usual  din- 
ner, we  continued  our  route,  not- 
withstanding the  rain,  which  fell  in 
torrents,  and  arrived  at  Lucerne 
about  seven  in  the  evening.  On 
our  road,  soon  after  leaving  Sur- 
see, we  passed  by  tlie  Lac  de  Sem- 
pach,  a  small  lake,  which  appear- 
ed, as  far  as  I  could  judge  from 
viewing  it  in  such  unfavorable 
wieather,  to  possess  many  beauties. 
It  is  also  celebrated  for  a  great 
battle  fought  near  its  banks, 

«*  At  Lucerne  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  two  English  gen- 
tlemen whom  we  had  known  at 
Paris,  and  from  them  first  learned 
the  insurrection  which  had  just 
taken  place  in  the  smaller  cantons, 
and  which  was  rapidly  spreading 
itself  over' the  rtst  of  Switzerland. 
The  inn  was  crowded, — the  town 
being  filled  with  military  ;  and  the 
only  lodgmgs  we  could  procure 
were  wretchedly  i>ad. 

«  Sunday,  Sept.  12.— After 
breakfast  we  proceeded  to  seethe 
(uriostti«s  of  the  place.     We  at- 


sented  *  La  Danse  de  Mort.'  This 
is  a  strange  conceit  of  the  painter, 
who,  mingling  the  most  farcical 
with  the  most  serious  ideas,  has 
dfawn  a  caricature  of  persons  of 
all  descriptions,  of  all  ages,  and 
of  all  professions,  overtaken  by  the 
unexpected,  unpitylng,  and  undls- 
criminatinghand  of  Deatii.  I'iie 
ambitious  statesman,  the  powder# 
ed  beau,  the  lawyer  and  the  dan- 
cing master,  the  prude  and  the  flirr> 
^e  grey-headed  sage  and  the 
beardless  boy,  the  venerable  ma- 
tron and  the  lively  coquette,  the 
half-starved  miser  and  the  pam- 
pered prodigal,  the  soldier  and  the 
politician,  the  author  and  the  me- 
clianic— each  of  these  characters 
has  his  place  in  this  picture,  ar- 
rested by  Death,  armed  with  his 
sithe. 

"  The  church  of  the  Jesuits  waS 
the. next  object  of  our  attention.^ 
It  is  rich,  and  of  good  architec- 
ture. Only  two  brothers  of  the  order 
now  remain. 

**  From  the  Jesuits  we  proceeded 
to  general  PfyflFer's,  where  we  ask- 
ed permission  to  see  his  celebrated 
models.  This  venerable  gentle- 
man, who  for  many  years  took  a^ 
pleasure  in  himself  explaining  his 
mgenious  contrivance,  is  now  of 
too-advanced  an  age  to  exercise  in 
person  this  species  of  hospitality; 
but  a  servant  deputed  by  him  gave 
us  a  very  satisfactory  account.  The 
whole  of  t^e  little  cantons,  and  the 
Alps  which  surround  them,  are  ac- 
curately described  in  this  design ; 

every 
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every  part  of  which  is  so  clearly  sheltered  by  a  few  boards- put  to^ 

itiarkedy  that  a  siMilgef-,  who  had  gether  in  a  very  rough  manner. 

with    proper  attention  stirdied   ft,  '*  On  landing  at  Brunnen,  a  pea* 

might  certamljr  find  his  way,  with-  sant,  with  a  green  flower  and  red* 

out  a  guide,  even  in  the  most  mtri*  and-white  cockade  in  his  hat,  alsked 

catQ  paths.  for  the  passport  of  my  guide  and 

"  We  afterwards  took  a  walk  by  myself  ;  and,  hairing  examined 
the  water  side,  and  were  much  thfs  docfiment  and  our  f^aturesv 
struck  with  the  view  of  the  coun-  conducted  ns  to  a  little  inn,  where 
try,  and  the  pesition  of  the  town,  a  person  in  an  officer's  uniform  ap- 
which  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  peared.  The  latter  received  tne 
lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  and  is  passport,  and  soon  after  counter- 
surrounded  with  the  most  sublime  signed  and  refnmed  it. 
and  lofty  mountains  of  the  Euro-  "  I  then  proceeded  on  foot  to 
pean  continent.  Schwitz,  through  the  weU-knovn 

"  It  rained  so   violently  in  the  valley  of  that  naflTC,  which  is  beas- 

cvening,  that  we  were  obliged  to  tifully  picturesque.    As  we  walked 

pass  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  along  we  saw  a  regiment  of  pea-^ 

onr  inn.  sants  drawn  out  for  exercise,  pnv 

"  Monday,  Sept.  1 3. — ^The  wea-  pcrly  arme J,  and  accompanied  by 
ther,  very  fortunately  for  me,  be-  drums  and  fifes,  but  not  dressed  in 
came  more  favorable  at  an  earlf  uniform, — being  only  distinguish- 
hour  this  morning,  and  I  proceed-  ed  by  green  boughs,  which  they 
ed  in  my  hitended  excursion  on  wore  in  their  hats.  This  was  one 
Le  Lac  des  Quatre  Cantons.  At  of  those  corps  which  the  smaller 
a  little  before  seven  o'clock  I  cm-  cantons,  animated  by  that  courage 
barked  in  an  open  boat  at  Lucerne^  which  has  froni  time  rmmemonal 
accompanied  by  a  guide  whom  I  distinguished  them,  have  lately 
had  engaged  for  the  purpose,  raised,  in  order  to  restore  their  an-- 
After  a  safe  and  very  pleasant  cient  and  much-loved  constitutioii. 
voyage  on  this  truly  majestic  lake,  In  seeing  these  brave  defenders  of 
^  arrived  at  Btunnen  at  half  past  civil  liberty  marching  over  that 
eleven.  A  little  before  we  reached  plain  which  had  witnessed  the  ori- 
the  shore  we  passed  by  the  village  gmal  establishment  of  Swiss  inde- 
and  nation  of  Ger^aw^  tlie  smallest  pendence,  I  could  not  help  fancy- 
republic  in  the  world,  consisting  of  inp  that  tl>ey  were  anhsated  by  die 
not  more  tlian  one  thousand  iiidi-  spirit  of  the  first  founders  of  the 
vidnala.  Wc  saw  at  a  distance  the  Helvetic  league.  The  same  coo- 
plain  where  *  lestrois  conjures' (as  rage,  tempered  by  dece^^  and 
tlie  fathers  of  Swiss  indeptnf  ence  order,  was  seeir  in  these  modem 
were  called)-  first  planned^  the  patriots-,  as  formerly  glowed  in  the 
emancipiition  of  their  country  t  and,  breasts  of  their  heroic  ancvstofss 
oppcsfte  to  that  plain,  one  of  the  and  widx  whatever  success  theirex- 
templesjereeted  m  honor  of  WtlHam  ertionsmay  be  attend^  dbey  ac 
Tell.  I  forgot  to  mention,  that,  least  tj^serve  a  faor  do  less  happf 
as  wc  rowed  by  die  neck  of  land  than  that  of  xheir  forefathers. 
which  it  is  necessafy  to  approach  in  "  At  Schwitz>  which  is  a  kiiall 
visiting  the  territories  of  the  Htctle  neat  town  in  a  most  romantic  shu- 
cantons,we  perceived  on  the  heights  ation,  I  visk^  the  church,  a  sin- 
a   guard  of    insurgent    peasantSi  gukfly  large  bjiikBng  (ot  such  a 

»  plaie. 
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blace.  Here  are  suspended  the 
banners  taken  by  the  Swiss  in  their 
different  combats,  which  add  an- 
other spur,  if  any  were  wanting, 
to  the  zeal  of  the  present  war- 
riors, 

"While  I  took  a  slight  dinner 
at  the  inn  called  Le.Cheval  Blanc,  I 
learned  that  itwas  necessary  to  have 
my  passport  examined  by  the  Ian- 
dcrmann,  or  principal  magistrate ; 
and  finding   that    the   celebrated 
Aloys  Rsding  held  this  oflice,   I 
greedily  seized  an  opportunity,  thus 
afforded  me,  of  seeing  tliat  extra- 
ordinary man,  who,  at  the  first  ar- 
rival of  the  French  troops  in  these 
peaceful    scenes,   checked  with   a 
small  body  of  brave  men  the  whole 
force  of  their  army,  who  since  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Helvetic  govern- 
ment, and  who  is  supposed  to  be 
the  very  soul  of  the  present  insur- 
rection.    I  accordingly  repaired  to 
his  dwelling,  which,  though   far 
from  large,  is  somewhat  superior 
to  the  houses  around  it.— Aloys 
Reding  (formerly  an  officer  in  the 
Swiss  regiment  of  guards  employed 
by  France)  is  a  tall,  fair,  genteel 
man,  about  forty  years  old,  of  mi- 
litary appearance  and  polished  man- 
ners,    xie  received  me  with  much 
tirbanityi  and,  hearing  I  was  Eng- 
lish, spoke  of  our  countrv  in  terms 
of  great  esteem.     I  told  him   I 
▼isited  Schwitz  with  no  common 
feelings-wa  spot  interesting  to  every 
Brirish  traveler  for  the  exertions 
hiade  there  in  formef  times,  and 
not  less  so  for  ^hose  which  I  now 
witnessedy  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
*  Alas  !'  interrupted  Mr.  Reding 
with  a  sigh,  *  if  this  country  be  in* 
teresting  at  all,  it  is  so  for  its  unme» 
rited  misfortunes  r*—Hje  then  coun- 
tersigned my  passport,  and  in  press- 
ing   terms  offered    any    civilities 
which  he  could  grant  or  I  could  re- 
quest*   I  should  have  had  much 


pleasure  i^  continuing  the  conver- 
sation, but,  recollecting  how  va- 
luable must  be  every  moment  of 
his  time  in  the  present  conjuncture, 
I  contented  myself  with  wishing 
hi:n  and  Switzerland  every  possi* 
ble  happiness,  and  took  my  leave. 

**  I  then  proceeded  with  mf 
guide,  still  on  foot,  through  a 
charming  country — rich,  yet  ro- 
mantic— and  along  natural  walks 
(which  were  so  beautiful  as  to  ap« 
pear  as  if  they  had  been  made  for 
ornament  and  convenience  in  plea- 
sure-grounds),» to  Art,  a  pretty 
little  sequestered'  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  lake  of  Zug.  Be- 
fore we  arrived  at  tliis  village,  we 
walked  for.  some  distance  on  the 
bank  of  the  small  lake  of  Lovertz, 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  tran- 
quil scenery,  and  by  the  pictu^ 
resque  islands  planted  in  its  waters* 

**  At  Art  I  hired  a  boat,  and, 
embarking  on  the  lake  of  Zug, 
rowed  for  about  an  hour,  to  Im- 
mici,  where  I  landed ;  and,  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  reach- 
ed the  chapel .  of  William  Tell, 
erected  to  celebrate  the  death 
of  the  bailiff  killed  by  the  former 
near  tjhis  spot.  There  is  nothing 
particular  in  the  interior  of  the 
chapel,  but  on  the  outside  are  three 
pictures,  the  subjects  of  which  are, 
William  Tell  shooting  his.  arrow 
over  the  head  of  his  son,  the  same 
jumping  into  the  lake,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  killed  the  tyrant 
bailiff.  The  chapel  commands  a 
magniiient  view  of  tlie  lake  of  the 
Four  Caatons  and  tlie  surroundiog 
mounlLa^. 

"  After  paying  my  homage  in 
this  temple  of  freedom,  I  descend- 
ed to  the  village  of  Immici,  and, 
embarking  again  on  the  lake  of 
Zug,  continued  my  route  towards 
the  town  of  that  name.  This  lake 
is  very  pretty,  and  richly  wooded  ; 
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and  the  mountain  Rig  rises  majes* 
tically  from  its  banks. 

"  As  tlie  wind  was  high,  and 
night  approached,  I  found  myself 
cold  in  my  uncovered  boat,  and 
determined  to  perform  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey  on  foot.  I  ac- 
cordingly >made  to  shore  when 
about  two  or  three  miles  from  Zug, 
and  walked  along  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  in  a  beautiful  path  bordered 
with  lofty  trees,  till  I  reached  the 
town,  where  I  arrived  about  half 
^ast  six  in  tlie  evening.  Here  I 
found  Mrs.  L.  already  arrived  ; 
who  had  proceeded  in  our  corheWe 
from  Lucerne  to  this  place  by  the 
straight  road,  not  having  ventured 
to  accompany  me  in  this  mteresting 
but  fatiguing  tour. — I  was  highly 
satisfied  with  my  excursion,  having 
in  one  day  visited  several  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  of  the  little 
cantons,  and  seen,  among  other 
objects  of  great  curiosity,  tlie 
justly-celebrated  Aloys  Reding. 
•  <<  Zug  is  a  small  neat  town,  and 
is  only  distmguished  by  being  the 
capital  of  the  canton,  and  by  being 
surrounded  by  waUs, — a  protection 
which  no  other  place  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood possesses. 

"  Tuesday,  Sept.  14.-^After  a 
violent  dispute  with  our  landlord, 
who,  even  in  this  retired  spot,  had 
learnt  the  arts  of  imposition,  we 
proceeded  on  our*  journey.  On 
leaving  Zug,  we  drove  for  some 
time  'alon^  a  cross-road,  and  were 
50on  in  sirht  of  the  river  Reuss ; 
on  the  banic  of  which  we  traveled 
till  we  came  tc  Brengarten,  ivhere 
we  stopped  to  bait  our  horses. 

".Brengarteh  is  a  snialland  not 
very  handsome  tOwri,  filled  with 
churches  and  convents.'  •'  We  {bund 
the  ^lace  in  a  state  of  great  gaiety 
and  mirth,  as  the  inhabitants  v^ere 
celebi^ting  one  of  their  rtistic///«. 
Several  faous^B  Aireretbrown  opeo^' 


where  the  peasants  were  dancing 
waltzes  with  great  spirit.  The 
men  wear  large  round  hats  and 
long  coats  :  the  women,  short  pet- 
ticoats, and  straw  hats  ornamented 
with  colored  ribands.  Their  hair 
is  dressed  in  a  long  narrow  plait, 
which  falls  almost  to  their  feet. 

««  About  three  o'clock  we  left 
this  town,  and  continued  our  jour* 
ney,  passing  through  a  rich  and 
fertile  country.  We  met  on  the 
road  a  corps  of  armed  insurgents^ 
who  had  flowers  and  a  cockade  of 
black  and  red  riband  in  their  hats. 
From  them  we  experienced  no  in- 
terruption ;  but  as  we  approached 
a  little'  town  in  possession  of  the 
peasants,  a  sentinel  appeared  before 
the  gate,  and  inquired  who  we 
were:  we  answered  *  English,'  and 
were  instantly  allowed  to  pass. 

*•  We  reached  Baden  early  in  the 
evening,  and  on  our  arrival  found 
the  town  in  the  greatest  confnsion : 
it  was  filled  with  armed  men: 
troops  entered  the  place  every  mo- 
ment: military  preparations  wert 
making,  drums  bating,  &c.  Mrs.L. 
was  alarmed  at  thes^  warlike  sym- 
ptoms, and  wished  to  leave  the  town ; 
but  on  sending  my  servant  to  an 
old,  respectable,  soldierlike  gentle- 
nnan,  who  seemed  to  command,  «e 
received  such  stssurances  of  safety 
and  protection  as  determined  us  to 
follow  bnr  first  intention,  of  passing 
the  night  here  ;  and  accordingly 
we  took  up  oiir  quarters  at  Les 
Balances,  ^a  good  and  comfortable 
inn. 

•  «  While  oiir  supper  was  prepar- 
ing we  took  a  pleasant  walk  on  die 
bank  of  the  nver  Limmat,  winch 
flows  at  tiiefoot  of  this  tovni.  Tht 
road  to  the'  Baths  ^of  fiaden  is  ex* 
tremely  pretty,  but  die  Vitta^ 
where  they  stand  is  did  and  &ty. 
We  observed,'  as  we  walked  along, 

the  little  ^nriy  of  hdargems  ^^tm 

we 
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we  had  met  in  the  morning  winding 
round  a  hill,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  on  its  way  to  Zurich. — 
^•propct :  we  have  been  prevented 
from  visiting  that  city  and  its  {cele- 
brated lake  by  the  state  of  siege  in 
which  the  former  is  placed.  No 
jierson,  we  are  told,  is  at  present 
allowed  to  enter  the  walls.  This  is 
an  unfortunate  circnmsti\nce,  and 
will  render  our  tour  impeffect; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
.advantage  of  seeing  the  country  at 
this  interesting  moment,  and  of 
witnessing  the  orave,  dignified,  and 
orderly  exertions  of  the  Swiss,  in 
^the  holy  cause  of  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence.  I  greatly  fear 
that  they  will  be  the  victims  of  their 
courage  :  the  present  struggle  will 
form  a  pretext  to  France  to  inter- 
.fere ;  and  the  consequence  will  be 
the  loss  of  what  little  freedom  they 
now  retain.  Whether  their  efforts 
be  or  be  not  politically  wise,  time 
only  can  decide ;  but  every  friend 
of  humanity  must  commend  tlie 
principle  from  which  they  arise ; 
and  the  Swiss  may  say,  in  the  lan- 
giiage  of  Addison, 

<  *Ti8  not  in  mortals  to  command  success  ; 
But  we  II  do  more,  Semproaius^— 
We  'li  deserve  ic' 

«  Wednesday,  Sept.  15. — Not- 
withstanding the  military  prepara- 
rations  of  me  preceding  evening, 
the  night  passed  tranquilly  away. 

"  We  set  out  again  at  half  p:ist 
ei^ht  o'clock  this  morning  ;  and, 
alter  traveling  for  about  two  hours, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  over  a  new 
bridge, — ^the  old  one  having  been 
burned  by  the  French  in  their  first 
Invasion.  This  celebrated  river 
has  not  (aC  least  at  this  spot)  any 
thing  very  particular  to  distinguish 
li  :  It  is  not  so  wide  as  the  Thames : 
nor  did  we  find  the  country  through 
which   we  traveled  this  morning 


very  picturesque :  it  is  generally 
laid  out  in  corn.  We  dined  a{  fi 
small  inn  (a  kind  of  farmhouse) 
about  half  way  between  |3aden  and 
SchaflPhousen. 

"  At  half  past  three  o'clock  we 
set  out  again,  and  in  about  an 
hour's  time  came  in  sight  of  the  fall 
of  the  Rhine,  which  we  saw  to 
great  advantage  from  a  field  which 
nearly  fronts  tliis  beautiful  object. 
After  contemplating  for  some  time 
this  far-famed  waterfall,  wc  pro- 
ceeded to  Schaffhouscn,  wliere  we 
arrived  early  in  the  evening. 

•*  Schaffhousen  is  an  old  ugly 
town,  and  possesses  nothing  worthy 
of  notice  but  its  romantic  situation ; 
yet  few  places  are  better  known,  in 
consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
celebrated  cataract.  The  latter 
fully  answered  my  expectations: 
but  as  I  intend  to  visit  it.  with  par- 
ticular attention  to-7norrow  morn- 
ing, I  do  not  at  present  enter  into,  a 
minute  account. 

"  Thursday,  Sept.  16.— We  rose 
at  six  o'clock,  and  after  breakfast 
continued  our  jourp:»y. 

"  We  were  conveyed  inthe  car- 
rra!:;e  of  our  voUurter  to  a  valley 
adjoining  th?  Fall  of  die  Rhine. 
We  then  descended,  and  proceeded 
on  foot  (accompanied  by  a  luquais 
de  pfa:e,  whom  I  had  hired  as  a 
ciceroni^  and  brought  with  me  frpm 
Schaffhousen)  to  examine  this  won- 
derful fall  in  several  diiTercnt  direc- 
tions, every  one  of  which  presents 
distinc.*:  beautie^.rr-Afcer  viewing  it 
in  front  and  on  one  side,  I  crossed 
in  a  boat  to  the  village  of  Lauffen, 
and,  mounting  to  a  kind  of  sum- 
mer-house placed  on  an  eminence, 
saw  it  to  great  advantage  from 
above.  •The  sun  shone  directly 
upon  the  water,  and  produced  a 
finely-colored  rainbow,  which  add- 
ed not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

M3  "The 
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**  The  castle  of  LaufFeQ»  also  a  reached   this    placcy   a  spot    vas 

romantic  object,  stands   near  the  pointed  out  to  us  where  we  were 

summer-house  where  I  was  placed,  told  ihat  a  small  army  of  French- 

"  After  I  had  sufficiently  enjoy-  men  had  during  the  last  war  driven 

ed  this  point  of  view,  I  descended  back  twenty  thousand  Austrians. 

to  a  little  platform  erected  for  the  We  had   not    an   opportunity  of 

purpose,  where  I  was  so  near  the  investigating  the  truth  of  the  re- 

rall  as  to  he  able  to  touch  the  water,  port* 

and  was  wetted  by  its  spray.     The        "  Friday,   Sept.  17.— In  going 

prospect  here  was  so  magnificently  away  this  moriang  from  our  tmi» 

striking,  that  I  could  scarcely  per-  we  were  much  struck    with  rfjc 

6uade  myself  to  go  away,  and  to  honesty  of  our  landlady,  who  only 

join  Mrs.  L.,  who  waited  for  me  charged  fire  shillings  for  our  din- 

(not  without  some  unea!»iness)  on  ner,  tea.  lodging,  and  breakfast. 

'  the  other  side  of  the  river.     In  ,  "  We  set  out  e-irly,  and  traFcled 

crossing  again  the  water   (which  throu,i;h  a  pretty  and  well*w*ooded 

runs  with  vast  rapidity),  I  ventur-  country.  In  a  fine  wide  road,  ge- 

ed  to  row  very  near  the  fall,  and  nerally  near  the  Rhine,  which  river 

was  more  and  more  astonished  by  we  crossed  three  or  four  times.  We 

the  grandeur  of  the   scene.     On  baited  at  a  town  in  the  Frickthal, — 

reaching  the  land  I  got  into  the  a  country  which  formerly  beJong- 

eorbfilk^  and,  dismissing  my  guide,  ed  to  the  emperor,  but  which,  haf- 

left  unwillingly  this  charming  land-  ing  bten  conauered  by  France^  has 

scape.  been  ceded  within  the  last  week  to 

•  *<  We  continued  for  some  time  to  the  Helvetic  republic,  in  exchange 

travel  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  for   the   Valais.     We  afterwards 

and  breakfasted  at  a  little  dirty  viU  continued  our  route  along  the  other 

lage  belonging    to  the    emperor,  side  of  the  Rhine,  till  we  came  to 

After  one  of  those  long  pauses  with  Basle.    As  we  began  to  approach 

which  my  voUurler  often  puts  my  that  town,  we  were  much  pleased 

patience  to  the  trial,   we  recom-  with  the  neatness  of  the  houses  and 

menced  our  journey,  and  arrived  the  nrrangcment  of  the  grounds, 

two  hours   afterwards  at  a  Tcry  which  all  bore  the  appesuanoe  of 

pretty  hamlet,  7\X  the  foot  of  which  wealth  apd  industry, 
flows  tlie  Rhine  in  all  its  majesty.        "  After  crossing  the  vast  bridge 

In  this  place  our  coachman  insisted  which  separates  one  part  of  Basle 

on  our  passing  the  night,  alleging  from  the  other,  we  drove  to  Les 

that   the  inn,    though  apparently »  Trois  Rois,— an  excellent  inn,  ^ 

bad,  was  the  best  within  a  distance  windows   of  which  ccmimand  tbe 

of  several  miles.    Here  we  found  Rhine.    We  obtained  here  a  clean, 

Jittle  wretched  beds,  without  cur-  lar^,  and  comfortable  apartment, 

tains,  placed  in  cavities  of  the  wall,  which  enjoyed  the  full  prospect  of 

and  as  few  comforts  as  it  is  possible  the  river ;  and  though  the  price  was 

to  meet  with  in  any  part  of  Europe,  exorbitant,  we  felt  no  inclinadon  to 

The  people  were,  however,  civil  complain. 

and  hospitable,  and  gave  us  the        "  There  is  also  in  this  house  a 

best  articles  which  their  cellar  and  room  of  great  extent,  with  seveial 

larder  produced — though  that  "best  windows  and  a  balcony  opening  on 

was  bad  indeed.  tlie  Rhine,  in  which  more  than  a 

*'  About  five  miles  before  we  hundred  persons '  can  ^  down  to 

dinscr. 
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dinner.  It  is  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  tahle  tPhote^  or  ordinary, 
which  is  here  said  to  be  elegantly 
served.  I  could  not  judge  of  its 
meritSt  as  we  preferred  dining  in 
our  own  chamber. — The  ladies  of 
the  continent  often  appear  at  public 
tables  in  Switzerland,  and  I  have 
known  some  few  English  ladies 
follow  tlieir  example ;  but  the  ge- 
nerality of  our  countrywomen 
avoid  a  society  which  necessarily 
must  be  mixed  and  uncertain.  For 
single  men,  I  am  told  these  tables 
afford  an  agreeable  resource. 

"  Saturday,  Sept,  18, — After 
breakfast  this  mornm^,  we  set  out 
to  see  the  town  and  its  curiosities. 
We  first  visited  M.  de  Michel's 
collection  of  pictures  and  prints. 
The  former  are  w«ll  chosen,  many 
of  them  being  chcfsiPauvres ;  the 
latter  are  jusdy  celebrated.  We 
bought  here  several  prints  of  the 
Swissxostuipes,  or  national  dresses  f 
a  likeness  of  Bonaparte,  and  one 
of  Aioys  Reding,  M.  4-  Michel 
and  his  partners  received  us  with 
great  politeness  and  attention. 

••  We  next  saw  the  famous  and 
original  picture  of  <  La  Danse  de 
Mort**  It  has  still  marks  of  great 
merit;  but  being  neglected,  ex«> 
posed  to  the  air«  and  situated  in  a 
kind  of  rope-yardf  is  rapidly  falling 
into  decay. 

"  We  then  went  to  the  cathedral, 
lUid  saw  there  the  tomb  of  Eras- 
mus, which  consists  of  a  simple 
stone,  on  which  an  i ascription  in 
honor  of  his  memory  is  engraved. 
We  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
church,  and  had  froin  this  eminence 
a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  Tlie  church  is  gloomy, 
and  possesses  no  particular  beauty. 
^  The  terrace  adjoining,  which  forms 
the  public  walk',  commands  a 
pretty,  but  not  an  extensive  pro- 
i|)ept.  We  S4w  in  the  cathedral  tbe 


room  where  the  famous  council  of 
Basle  was  holden,  and  that  in  whrch 
the  exercises  of  the  university  are 
performed. 

*\  We  next  repaired  to  the  public 
library,  and  its  contents  were 
shown  us  with  much  politeness  by 
one  of  the  profeswrs.  Some  excel- 
lent pictures  by  Holbein  are  here 
preserved,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
oi-iginal  designs,  the  subjects  of 
winch  are  tlie  costumes  or  dresses 
of  his  day.  By  these  it  cip;)eani 
that  the  ladies  of  the  present  age 
are  not  more  liberal  in  the  display 
of  their  charms  than  were  their 
sage  pi  edecessors. — ^The  professor 
likewise  showed  us  some  of  t!he 
books  first  printed.  We  were 
much  surprised  at  finding  the  types 
equal  to  the  best  of  the  present  day. 
We  were  gi'atified  with  the  sight  of 
the  proccs-vtrial  of  the  council  of 
Basle,  taken  oh  paper.  Thfs  cu- 
rious document  prov/js  to  demon- 
stration that  the  invention  of  pa- 
per tot^k  place  some  years  sbonef 
than  is  generally  imvigined- — We 
likewise  saw  several  letters  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Erasmus,  as  iilso 
bis  will.  There  was  likewise  a 
curious  copy  of  his  work  on  •Folly,' 
with  sketches  in  the  margin  by 
HoHjein.— ^The  librarian  hid  the 
kindness  to  show  us,  in  addition  to 
these,  a  collection  of  medals,  seals, 
&c.  We  then  walked  through  the 
library,  which  is  large,  and  appa- 
rently well  chosen. 

**  We  returned  to  dinner  at  four 
o'clock,  and,  fatigued  with  the 
exertions  of  the  moi-nini»,  spfcnt  the 
rest  of  the  day  at  our  inu. 

«  Sunday,  Sept.  19*— We  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey,  taking  the 
road,  by  die  v;dley  of  Delmont 
and  the  apertujiT'i  called  ^Pierie 
Purtuis.  -^ 

"  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  a 
romantic  and  picturesque  country 
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on  the  bank  of  the  river  Birsch,  the  whole  valley,  which  we  saw  to 

bounded  by  lofty  mountains.     As  great  advantage,  tinged  with  the 

ve  advanced,    the  plai^i   became  rays  of  the  retiring  sun. 

narrower  and   nan  owcr,  and  the  "  Monday,  Sept.  20. — ^Honesty ! 

liiils  approached  each  other.     We  where  art   thou   to  be  found  ? — 

then  entered  the  fertile  valley  of  Even  at  the  little  inn  of  ilie  little 

LaufFen,  which  is  encompassed  with  town  of  Delmont,  in  the  mostre- 

Tocks  covered  with  oak  and  othei  tired  part  of  a  country  celebrated 

trees;  and  soon  after  an  ived  at  the  for  its  simplicity  and  good   faith, 

town  of  that  name,  formerly  be-  imposition  is  not  unknown.     We 

longing  to  the  bishop  of  Basle,  and  were  waked  this    rooming   by  a 

now  to  die  French  republic.    Here  violent  noise,and  found,  on  mquiry, 

we  stopped,  as  usual,  to  rest  our  that  it  arose  from  die  tongue  of  the 

horses,  and   had  the   pleasure   of  landlady,  who  was  vociferating  her 

meeting    some   English   acquaint-  abuse    against    our    courier.      It 

ance,  who  were  going  to  Basle,  and  seemed,  that,  relying  on  the  inte- 

were,  like  ourselves,  under  the  com-  grity  which  he  supposed  to  be  pre- 

itiand  of  a  voi/urin:     After  a  delay  valent  in  this  quiet  little  place,  be 

•cf  three  hours  we  were  ailowed  to  had  not  made  a  previous  barnin 

proceed  ;    and  passed   through   a  for  our  accommodations ;  and  that, 

very  strikins^  country,  till  we  reach-  having  resisted  the  ridicule. usly-ex- 

ed  the  beautiful,  rich,  and  justly-  orbitant  demands  which  the  good 

celebrated  valley  of  Delmont.   We  woman  made  in  the  morning,  be 

traveled   during  the    whole    c'ay  was  now  exposed  to  all  the  most 

along  a  narrow    but  good  road,  offensive  terms  of  scurrility  which 

bounded  by  rocks  which  were  co-  the  French  langunge  affords ;  for 

vercu  to  the  very  summit  widi  fir  with  such  ihe  now  vented  her  in- 

trecs.  dignation,  at  d^e   expense  of  the 

**  The  valley  of  Delmont  is  pic-  poor  fellow. 

turesque  beyond  description,  and  "  As  soon  as  this  important  busi- 

would     have    formed    a    subject  ness  was  settled,  we  pioceeded  on 

worthy  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lor-  our  journey  ;    and,   atier   passing 

rjiinc.      The    town    of    the  same  through  two  or  three  villages,  can.e 

name  (which  stands  a  little  out  of  into  that  romantic  country  so  wdl 

the  high    road)    is  uncommonly  described  by  Mr.  Coxeand  other 

neat  ai\d  pretty.  There  is  a  general  Aravelers.      We  drove  ior  several 

appearance  of  comfort  and  inde-  hours  on  the  edge  of  a  pccipice. 

pendence.     I  never  saw  a  small  The  rocks,  majestic  in  height,  juid 

place  so  completely  possessed  cf  all  ornamented  with  trees,  seemed  in 

which  can  be  located  for  in  a  tran-  mariv  parts  almost  to  join.     We 

quil  spot  of  this  sort..    The  church  found,  however,   ample  room  for 

is  handsome,  and  the  ci-devant  epi-  tlie  passage  of  our  carriage  :  and, 

scopal  palace  (now  converted  into  notwithstanding  the  alarming  ac- 

a  workshop)  is  a  large  building,  counts  of  this   journey  given  by 

which    must   have  been   in    other  seveial  ivriters,  I  do  not  imagine 

limes  an  object  wni  thy  of  notice.  .  that  there  is  the  smallest  dan^'cr ; 

We  found  a  f^iod  supper  and  a  and  even  Mrs.  L.,  who  b  easily 

rlciui  bed  at  vTC  inn  ot  La  Tour  terrified,/elt  no  alarm  after  the  first 

Rouge,  tlic  back  windows  of  which  five  minutes  had  accustomed  her  to 

command  a   mngnificcnt  view,  of  €o  unusual  a  road.     The  points  of 

view 
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^ew  were  grand  and  sublime ;  and  that  which  we  had  passed  in  the 
1  think  this  expedition,  if  we  ex-  mommg  ;v  till,  having  approached 
cept  the  glaciers,  equal  to  that  of  the  mountain  of  Jura,  we  beheld 
JLaaterbrunen  or  of  Grindenwald.  the  rich  valley  near  Bienne,  the 
Peasants  were  employed  on  every  charming  prospect  of  which  open- 
side  in  repairing  the  road,  which  is  ed  suddenly  on  us,  with  the  Alps 
now  becoming  extremely  good,  at  a  distance,  and  the  lake  of 
The  inscription  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bienne  and  the  Isle  de  St.  Pierre 
Coxe  still  remains,  in  honor  of  the  in  front.  We  drove  to  La  Cou- 
patriotic  founder  of  this  passage  ; .  ronne  at  Bienne,  which  is  generally 
who  certainly  might  well  say  of  it,  esteemed  one  of  the  best  inns  of 
that  it  was  a  work  worthy  of  the  Switzerland ;  but  the  house  was  so 
ancient  Romans.  crowded  with  travelers  that  we 
•*  We  reached  about  noon  Ta-  could  only  obtain  a  very  indifferent 
▼annes,   or   X)achfeld    (for,  from  apartment. 

the  strange  mixture  of  languages        "  Tuesday,   Sept.  21. — ^We  re- 
which  prevails  here,   every  place  ceived,  early  fin's  morning,  an  in- 
has  boih  a  French  and  a  German  vitation  from  our  landlord  (which, 
name)  ;  and,  after  a  second  break-  considering^    the  smaft  dimensions 
fasti  at  a  little  inn  which  has  as-  of  our  lod^/finsf,  we  were  very  will- 
sftmed,  in  honor  of  the  French  go-  ing»  to  accept)  to  breakfast  in  the 
vernroent,  now  the    sovereign  of  salon.     We  found  *  mine  ho^it*  in  a 
the  country,  the  sign  of  the  Civit  neat  parlour  ornarncnted  with  Eng- 
Crown,  we  set  out  again  at  three  lish  prints.     He  is  a  civil,  officious, 
o'clock,   and,,  having   mounted  a  .Mlkvitive  fellow.    He  made  a  tlion- 
hill  nearly  opposite  to  the  villacje  sand  bows,  and  as  m.uiy  apologies 
where  we  had  stopped,  came  to  the  for  the  badiicss  of  our  accom mo- 
celebrated  Pierre  Purtuis.  datioas  ;    called   me   •  milord'  at 
**  The  accounts  generally  given  every  word  j    cried  out   *  V I  vent 
of  this  opening  are  so  extra vag:mt,  les  Anglois'  three  or  four  times  ; 
that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  and  at  last  drew  out  a  large  book, 
what  1  now  saw  was  the  place  de-  or   record,  in   which  most  of  our 
scribed.     Pierre  Turtuis  is  simply  countrymen  traveling  this  way  had 
a  passage  of  eight  or  ten   yards  gra:iiied  the  vanity   of  the   poor 
through  a  rock  which  stands  in  the  man  by  the  most  fuhome  accounts 
middle  of  the  road.     The  aperture  of   the    hospitality,    civility,    and 
may^  have  been  made  in  some  con-  comforts,  wliich   they    h  id  expe. 
Tulsion  of  Nature,  but  Art  could  rienceJ  at  his  house.     I  was^re- 
easily    have    effected    the    same    quested  to  add  my  name  to  the 
thing.  long   list    of  satisfied  guests :  not 
•**  At  the  foot  of  this  rock  is  the    having  had  any  cause    to    sjicak 
source  of  the  river  Birs,  or  Birsch  :    well  of  his  inn,  but*  unwilling  to 
a  few  paces  from  it  the  water  is    refuse    his    nHjuest,    I    contented 
sufficiently    strong    to    turn    two    myself  with  writing,  that /though, 
wind-mills.                        ^      '  having  arrived  at  a  moment  when 
«<  We  soon    returned    into  the    the  house  was  full,  I  could  fiot 
beautiful  valley  of  St.  Jmier ;  then  personally  judge  of  its  merits,  I 
ascended  again  ;  and  shortly  after    had  no    doubt   that    the    praises 
began  once   more  gently    to  de-    lavished  on  it  by  my  countryman 
-scendy  through. a  road  very  like    were  well  deserved.*     This  nega* 

tive 
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tive  commendation  fully  gratified  **  We  re-embarked  about  orb 
mj  chattering  landlord*  who,  re-  o'clock*  and*  after  an  hour's  pas* 
peating  again  and  aeain  his  rM-  ^S^  landed  at  Cerlier*  a  small 
rences^  his  milords,  and  his  v'.vini  Us  ▼iOage  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
jtnglols^  at  last  disappeared,  and  left  lake.  We  got  directly  into  our 
us  to  eat  our  breakfast  in  peace.        corbeille,  which  we  found  waidng 

<«  We  afterwards  strolled  about  for  us  (for  I  had  sent  it  forward 
the  streets  of  Bienne  ;  saw  the  early  in  the  morning,  by  a  road 
great  fountain,  which  supplies  the  .which  runs  at  the  side  of  the 
V'ho]c  town  with  water  ;  and  called  water),  and  proceeded  on  our 
at  Mr.  Hartmau'r*   (the  painter),    tour, 

where  we  were  shown  some  very  "  We  had  scarcely  lost  siriit  of 
pretty  views  of  Swiss  scenery.  the  lake  of  Bienne  before  we  found 

'<  We  thcki  crossed  the  beautiful  ourselves  on  the  bank  of  that  of 
walk  which  leads  from  the  town  lo  Ncufchatel.  We  drove  along  a 
the  lake  of  Bienne,  and,  embark-  road  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
ing  in  a  boat,  proceeded  towards  which  leads  from  Vevay  to  Lau* 
the  Isle  de  St.  Pierre.  The  wca-  sanne,  and  arrived  at  Neufchaiel  at 
ther  was  delightful,  tlie  water  was  half  past  four  o  clock, 
smooth,  and  the  sun  shone  in  all  **  Neufchatel  is  a  remarkably 
its  brilliance.  The  town  of  Nidau  clean  welUbuilt  town.  The  houses 
on  one  side,  and  several  pictu-  are  of  stone ;  and  the  streets  are 
resque  villages  on  the  other,  widi  regular,  well  paved,  and  lighted. 
Bienne  behind  and  the  island  in  There  are  some  very  handsome 
front,  presented  a  delight  fid  pro-  houses,  particularly  the  mansion  of 
spect.  After  rowing  for  about  an  Mons.  Portalis,  the  celebrated 
hour    and  a  half,   and    spending    banker. 

that  time  most  agreeably  in  con*        **  Ncufchatel,   under    Prussian 
templating  the  scene  around  u^,  we    protection,    has    happily    escaped 
landed  at  the  Isle  dc  St.  Pierre ;    all  tlie  dangers  of  revolution ;  and 
and,  having  visited  the  room  where    the  face  is  proved  by  the  general 
Jean    Jacques    Rousseau     passed    appearance  of  comfort,  wealth,  aod 
three  months,  and  seen  the  trap*    independence.     No  town  in  Swiiz* 
door  by  which  he  used  to  descend    erland    bears  such  evident  marks 
whenever    anv  one   came  to  the    of  prosperity, 
house,  we  walked  round  the  island,        **  I  vi&iied  the  town-hall.    It  is 
which  is  well  shaded  with  lofty    a  modem    edifice,    divided    into 
oaks,  is  rich  in  vine  raids  niid  other    several     rooms    appropriated    to 
cidtivat'on,  and  commands  several    various  public  functions.    In  one 
charming  points  of  view.     Thercf    of  these  are  the  pictures   of  the 
is  on  one  side  of  it  a  large  sim[)mer*    late  and  present  Icing  of  Prussia; 
hou$e,    where    the    neighboi^ing    and  in  another^  the  portrait  of  the 
peasants  assemble  and  dance  on    great  Frederic,  'and  that  of  M» 
Sundays.    The  Isle  de  St.  Pierre    jL)4vid  de  Pury,   the  perscm  who 
stillbeloingstothehospitulof  Berne,    left  the  money    wiih   which  this 
and    the    canton    or    tliat    name   building  was  constructed, 
possesses   the   jurisdiction.     Near        ^  We  are  lodged    at   Les  Ba* 
St.    Pierre    is   the    little     island    Jances,   an    inn    the   windows   of 
which     Rousseau     peopled    with    which  command  the  lake  and  the 
^bbtHi.  .  surrounding  coug^ry.     This  pnv 
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cpectis  rendered  particularly  inter-  again  and  again.  It  wa«  all  in 
esting  by  the  magniticent  range  of  vain  «.  not  a  man  could  be  found 
Alpsy  whichy  when  the  day  is  beyond  the  number  I  have  men- 
clear*  are  here  seen  in  all  their  gran-  tioned.  And  the  inhabitants  of 
dear.  Yverdon  seemed    to  rejoice  at  a 

«*  Wednesday,  Sept.  22. — We  circumstance  calculated  to  briug 

rose  early,  and  continued  our  jour-  to    nothing    the   already   falling . 

iiey  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  power  of   the  government  j    th^ 

Neufchately   or  Yverdon,  as  it  is  members  of  which,   driven  from 

sometimes  called,  from  the  town  Zurich,  are  now  at  Lausanne. 
of  that  name.     The  lake,  though        "  We  proceeded  early  on  our 

less  extensive  than  that  of  Geneva,  journey,    and,    passing    the   very 

bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  it ;  rich    and    picturesque    valley    of 

but   it  does  not  boast  such    ele-  Orbe,  continued  our  route  towards 

^^ant  houses,  nor  such  ornamental  Geneva, — ^takmg  a  cross  but  exeel- 

giDunds,  on  its  banks.    The  vine-  lent  road.    As  we  traveled  along, 

ysu*ds,  however,  which  line  its  bor-  we  met  on  every  side  the  deserting 

ders,  are  luxuriant  ,  peasants  returning  with  their  arms 

•*  We  baited  our  horses  at  the  to  their  respective  villages.  I  con- 
small  town  of  St.  Aubane,  and,  versed  with  several  of  them,  and 
after  the  usual  delay,  proceeded  to-  found  they  did  not  conceal  their 
wards  Yverdon  ;  in  sight  of  which  hatred  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was 
we  soon  found  ourselvesu  attempted  thus  against  their  will  to 

**  Yverdon  stands  very  beauti-  make  them  fight. 
fully,  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake,        ««  We  rested  our  usual  number  of  * 

and  is  approached  by  a  long  and  hours  at  a  small  town  called  Co^ 

regular  avenue    of   trees.     After  soney,  where  we  made  a  very  bad. 

taking  a  considerable  circuit,  we  breakfast  in  a  miserable  inn. 
drove  through  tliis  avenue,   and,         "  Continuing  our  route    after 

turning  to  the  right,  found  our-  this  delay,  we  soon  came  in  sight  of 

ficlvts  at  La  Maison  Rouge,  a  new  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  saw  on 

^d -comfortable    inn,   where   we  our  left  the  delightful  valley  and 

prociured    excellent    accommoda-  distant  spires  of  Lausanne.    We 

|ion$»  avoided  entering  tKe  latier  town, 

^  As  we  approached  the  town,  on  account  of  its  present  political 

'  we  saw  an  assemblage  of  peasants  state,  and,  sending  our  courier  for 

who  had  been  put  in  requisition  by  the  Enc^lish  carriage  which  we  had 

the  Helvetic  government  and  jwere  left  there,  took  the  nearest  road  to 

now  by  force  dragged  into  its  ser-  Geneva,    and    went    straight    to 

vice.     I  was  told  that  they  obeyed  Rolle,  where  we  arrived  about  sir 

diis  mandate  most  unwillingly,  and  in  the  evening. 
that  deserdons  took  .  place  every        **  Our  coachman  drove  us  to  La 

hour.  •  Couronne,  where  we  found  a  land- 

"  Thursday,   Sept.  ?3.— On  rjs-  lord   who  spoke   English  uncom- 

ing  this  morning,  I  learned,  that,  monly  well.      From  this  address 

oithe  two  hundred  recruits  whom  we   flattered    ourselves    that    we 

I    saw    collected    the    preceding  should  be  well  received  ;   but  in 

night,  only  fifteen  remained-— the  this  hope  we  were  cruelly  dtsap. 

rest   having   escaped   during  the  pointed.     It  seemed  that  a  British 

>j£fat.    Th^  df  urn  beat  the  riveUU  earl,  whose  courier  was  waiting  at 
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the  doory  had  engaged  all  his  best 
apartments  ;  which,  he  said,  must 
plead  his  excuse  for  ofPering  us  an 
indifferent  room.  We  requested 
that,  *  pour  nous  didommagcr^*  he 
would  give  us  an  excellent  dinner. 
To  our  great  astonishment  this 
order  was  apparently  executed  in  a 
few  minutes;  but  when  we  at- 
tempted to  eat  wh^t  was  placed  on 
tlie  table,  we  found  (what  indeed 
might  have  been  expected  from  so 
hasty  a  preparation)  that  the  dishes 
consisted  ol  the  heated  remains  of 
some  former  repast.  Unable  to 
swallow  these  broken  victuals,  we 
requested  something  fresh.  Our 
civil  landlord  said  he  was  very  sorry 
he  had  nothing  in  his  house.  '  Pray 
give  us  at  least  a  mutton  chop.' — 
*  It  is  quite  impossible,  sir;  my  lord 
has  ordered  every  thing  in  my 
larder.' — Disgusted  and  in  itated  by 
this  insolent  refused,  I  called  for  the 
bill,  and,  paying  nearly  a  louts  for 
what  we  bad  seen,  but  not  eaten, 
we  removed  to  another  inn,  called 
La  T^te  Noire,  where  we  obtained 
a  good  dinner,  civil  attendance,  and 
a  comfortable,  apartment* 

**  I  only  mention  this  anecdote  to 
convey  to  you  some  idea  of  the  aris- 
tocratic impeitinence  which  is  often 
met  with  m  these  democratic  re- 
publics*— ^To  conclude  :  I  learned 
that  the  man  who  showed  such 
profound  respect  for  *  my  lord'  and 
such  contempt  for  an  humble  com- 
moner, is  a  great  jacobin,  and  ce- 
lebrated for  his  professed  attach- 
ment to  *  liberty  and  equality.' — 
On  the  continent  these  things  are 
talked  of,  and  thiis  followed  up :  in 
England,  we  do  not  profess  such 
principles,  but  in  practice  we  enjoy 
them. 

«  Friday,  Sept.  24'.-r.We  $ct  out 
this  morning  in  very  £ne  weather 
for  Geneva,  at  the  gates  of  which 
we  arrived  about  two  o'clpck. 


<<  As  we  purpose  commenciag 
our  Italian  journey  in  thecoone 
of  this  week,  we  have  taken  up  our 
present  residence  at  Les  Balauices, 
the  principal  inn  within  the  vrajls 
of  Greneva,  in  preference  to  occu- 
pying our  old  apartments  at  Seche- 
ron,— -having  several  preparatory 
arrangements  to  make  ;^Kir  all  ijr 
which  the  situation  of  die  town  is 
more  convenient  than  that  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

*'  Thus  concluded  our  Swiss 
tour,  which,  though  imperfect  (as 
the  political  state  of  Zurich  de- 
prived us  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
that  interesting;  canton),  has  still 
afforded  us  tne  highest  gratifica- 
tion. The  beauties  of  Switzerland 
are  so  various  ;  there  is  such  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  the 
grand  and  mild  features  of  Daturr* 
of  the  sublime  and  lovely  ;  of  vild 
and  cultivated  scenery ;  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  un- 
witnessed the  satisfaction  which 
one  enjoys  in  ttiavelin^  through  this 
delightful  country,  tiere,  lower- 
ing Alps,  mountains  of  ice,  exten- 
sive lakes,  and  loud-soanding  ca- 
taracts: there,  cornfields,  vineyards, 
pleasure-grounds,  lofty  trees,  plains 
of  nnequaied  verdure,  level  roads, 
and  smiling  villages.  In  one  can- 
ton, all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
of  the  church  ot  Rome>  accooi- 
panied  very  generally  by  dirt,  idle- 
ness, and  comparative  indigence: 
ia  another,  the  unadorned  vonhip 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  simple 
rustic  meeting-houses  filled  with 
congregations  of  orderly,  well- 
dressed,  and  well-lookmg  peasan- 
try. The  variety  of  religion  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  variety 
of  costume ;  every  canton  has  its 
distinguishing  habit  ;  and  while 
each  differs  nrom  the  other,  all  of 
them  have  a  gharacter  peculiar  to 
thiscountry,  and  totally  unlike  die 

dresses 
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dresses  of  aay  other  nation  in  mo- 
dem Europe.  Many  of  the  female 
fashions  are  very  becoming ;  and  I 
have  seen  some  girls,  so  accoutred, 
who  would  have  excited  the  praises 
of  admiration  even  in  London  or 
in  Paris.  In  some  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  women  wear  large 
straw  hats,  ornamented  with  roses 
and  wild  flowers :  in  others,  black 
beavers,  with  gold  bands.  Their 
hair  is  sometimes  folded  in  tresses 
round  their  heads  ;  sometimes  en- 
closed in  plaits,  which  are  so  long 
as  to  reach  their  feet ;  and  some- 
times covered  bj  a  black  lace  cap 
of  singular  shape.  Their  jackets 
are  of  different  forms  and  different 
colors.  A  short  petticoat  here 
discovers  a  red  slocking,  with  a 
wooden  slipper  ;  and  there,  a  white 
one,  with  a  black  leather  sandal 
of  peculiar  form.  In  short,  the 
eccentricities  of  dress  are  innume- 
rable: and  in  traveling  in  this  coun- 
try, a  man  may  easily  imagine 
himself  at  a  masquerade. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  people, 
widi  some  exceptions,  is  respect- 
able. There  seems  still  to  reign 
much  comfort,  independence,  and 
general  ease. 

•*  The  houses  in  most  of  the  vil- 
lages are  of  wood,  and  are  fre- 
quently built  without  chimneys, — 
the  smoke  being  allowed  to  make 
its  way  through  the  windows. 
This  is  an  inconvenience  not  aris- 
ing from  poverty,  for  many  of  the 
houses  so  constructed  belong  to 
persons  in  affluent  circumstances, 
and  contain  rooms  of  some  extent, 
|)Ut  occasioned  by  the  prevalence 
of  lone;  usage,  which  has  not  yet 
yielded  to  the  improvements  of  the 
present  day. 

**  The  Swiss  are  a  tall,  athletic, 
hardy  race  of  men :  civil,  reserved, 
and  cautious  in  all  thfeir  proceed- 
ings :  much  attached  to  their  own 


country  and  customs  ;  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  rational  freedom;  in- 
clined to  military  exertion ;  and 
entertaining  .a  violent  antipathy 
to  their  neighbours  and  oppressors, 
the  French  nation.  Having  given 
them  this  character,  it  is  almost 
needless  for  me  to  add,  that,  i^ 
France  wishes  to  sink  the  name  "of 
Switzerland  into  that  of  a  depart'- 
ment  of  the  republic  *  one  and  in- 
divisible,* she  can  only  succeed  in 
her  object  by  superior  force  :  vo- 
luntarily this  brave  people  will 
never  become  the  vassal  of  tlaat  or 
any  other  country  whatever. 

*<  We  strolled  yesterday  evening, 
after  our  arrival  at  Geneva,  ac- 
companied by  some  American 
friends,  to  see  the  junction  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Arve,  which  takes 
place,  very  near  the  tovm.  This 
promenad^  is  delightful ;  and  the 
object  which  we  went  to  see  fuUy 
answered  our  expectation. 

••  On  returning,  just  before  we 
entered  the  gates,  we  found  a  party 
of  English  gentlenien  playing  at 
cricket.  This  sport,  new  in  the 
country  where  it  was  now  exhibit- 
ed, excite^  no  little  porii<^n  of  Ge- 
nevese  curiosity. 

••  As  we  proceeded  towards  our 
inn,  we  passed  by  tlie  house  where 
Rousseau  was  born.  It  is  now  a 
barber's  shop,  and  is  a  mean  sliab- 
by  building.  Over  it  is  written,  on 
a  brass  plate,  <  Ici  naquit  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.'  You  will  rea- 
dily believe  that  I  looked  on  this 
humble  roof  with  more  interest 
than  I  have  often  experienced  on 
viewing  the  proudest  palaces.  Tlie 
binh  df  genius  fully  entitles  it  to 
the  notice  and  observation  of  all 
strangers  who  have  been  moved 
by  the  animated  language  or  ente^ 
tained  with  the  eccentricities  of  that 
extraordinary  man." 

AccoaNT 
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*'  Verdun,  Decern.  17,  l80fl. 
S  vre  had  but  One  day 
more  for  our  specified 
arrival  at  this  place,  and  twenty 
leagues  to  travel,  we  were  obliged 
to  depart  at  so  early  an  hour  as  to 
prevent  us  from  seeing  distinctly 
any  part  of  Chalons,  which  is  a 
considerable  town,  ;md  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Marne.  The 
first  fo\ir  posts  from  thence  to  Or- 
beval  offered  little  worthy  of  re- 
mark but  the  church  of  a  village 
about  two  leagues  on  our  journey, 
whose  exterior  presents  one  of  tlie 
finest  examples  of  the  enriched  go- 
thic  I  had  ever  seen.  Tradition, 
for  I  have  no  historical  evidence, 
states  it  to  have  been  built  by  the 
English,  when  in  possession  of  this 
part  of  France ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, whether  founded  in  fact 
or  not,  rendered  it  an  interesting 
object  to  me.  On  afiproaching 
Orbeval  we  passed  the  heights  of 
Valmy,  from  whence  the  Prussian 
army,  wliich  was  supposed  to  be 
on  its  march  to  Paris  to  reinstate 
Louis  XVI.  on  his  throne,  so  unex- 
pectedly retreated  in  September 
1792,  and  that  excellent  prince  left 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  Jacobin 
faction.  The  next  stage  brouglit 
us  to  St.  Menehould,  tne  spot  in 
ivhich  tlie  king  was  discovered  in 
his  flight  from  raris  to  Montmedi. 
This  sad  catastrophe,  from  which 
such  a  stream  of  hoirors  has  flowed, 
is  too  well  knoi^Ti  for  me  to  repeat 
its  melancholy  history.  Drouet 
thij  postmaster,  who  made  tlie  fatal 
discovery,  ii,  at  this  time,  the  de- 
puty prefect  of  the  place4  On  de- 
scending tlie  heights  frctoSt.Mene« 
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hould  we  left  the  department  of  die 
Marne,  for  that  of  the  Mease,  of 
which  Verdun  is  a  principal  town, 
and  proceeded  onward  to  Clenncmt 
en  Argonne,  a  place  of  litttle  con- 
sequence, but  m  the  road  to  it 
the  face  of  the  country  changed 
from  dreary  plains  to  all  the  pleas- 
ing variety  of  hill  axxl  dale,  domes* 
tie  cultivation  and  forest  scenery* 
This  beautiful  country,  however, 
did  not  continue,  but  that  through 
which  we  since  passed  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  appeared  to  possess  a 
considerable  population. 

*^  The  day  had  closed  before  we 
reaehed  Verdun,  when  we  stopped 
at  the  barrier,  and,  after  our  pass^ 
port  had  been  examined,  we  were 
ordered  to  alight  and  walk  to  the 
citadel ;    hut,,  from   the  darkness 
and  rain  of  the  night,  were  permit- 
ted to  return  to  our  carriage,  which, 
attended  by  two  soldiers,  convey* 
ed  us  through  gates  and  over  draw- 
bridges to  the  quarters  of  the  com- 
mandant ;  where  we  were  all  exa« 
mined  as  to  country,  age,  profes- 
sion, &c.     My  portrait  was  then 
taken  gratis  for  the  third  time,  and 
our  visit  concluded  with  b^g  m* 
formed,  that  I  must  not  pass  the 
town  gates,  but  might  walk  on  the 
ramparts :  that  I  must  appear  at 
the  n6tel  de  ville  every  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  repair  to  my  lodg- 
ing every  night  at  die  tolling  of  the 
great  bell  of  the  cathedral.    Thus 
ended    our  journey    to    Verdun* 
where,  for  the  first  time,  in  rather 
ain  eventful'life,  t  find  Inyselfde* 
prived  of  rtjy  liberty,  and  confined 
within  the  wall»  of  a  fortress." 

«  Vexdii% 


AccouKT  of  Vbrdch,  &c 
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•*  Vetdun,  Dectm.  31, 180S* 
**  Had  I  written  to  you  under 
llrst  impressions,  I  should  perhaps 
have  troubled  you  with  littW  more 
than  an  account  of  my  unpropitious 
journey  to  this  place ;  no  very 
amusing  subject,  I  assure  you :  I 
have  therefore  waited  till  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that 
wc  are  settled  in  a  comfortable 
lodging,  with  a  physician's  family, 
to  whom  we  were  recommended 
from  Paris;  which,  considering 
there  are  eight  Ifundred  English 
already  here,  and  more  expected, 
is  np  trifling  acquisition.  We  have 
also  been  able  to  procure  music, 
drawing,  French,  and  dancing- 
masters  for  my  daughter.  Parisian 
excellence  is  not  to  oe  ^xpocted  in 
Verdun  masters:  Vestris  demand- 
ed a  louis  per  lesson  for  dancing 
at  Paris;  here,  M.  Boriquct»  the 
first  professor  in  the  place,  humbly 
asked  only  ten  sous :  the  drawing- 
master,  having  studied  six  years  at 
Rome,  expects  fifieen  pen^e^  and 
for  music  we  are  to  give  a  shilling 
a  lesson.  Mons.  Harpm,  the  French 
master,  is  professor  of  the  belles 
lettres  in  the  college,  and  formerly 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  ecu-, 
tral  scliool  of  Verdun :  he  was  a 
priest  before  the  revolution,  when, 
being  absolved  from  his  vows,  he 
married ;  and  is  now  the  fatlicr 
of  a  family.  The  singing-master 
has  been  forty  years  one  of  the 
choristers  at  die  cathedral,  a  wor* 
thy  old  gentleman;  who  tells  us 
many  sad  stories  of  revolutionary 
phrensy  at  Verdun  :  among  other 
wanton  sallies,  he  saw  a  sacrilegious 
party  enter  the  diurch,  proceed 
to  the  sacred  repository  of  the  con- 
secrated wafers  for  the  Eucharist, 
ftnd  give  those  holy  symbols  to  be 
eaten  by  the  dogs  they  had  brought 
io  for  the  purpose. 

'*  We  might  certainly  have  been 


in  a  more  uncomfortable  situation  ; 
but,  still,  it  is  rather  trying  to  a 
British  spirit  to  be  compelled  to  ap- 
pear  every  morning;  at  the  gene- 
mi  appel  of  the  English,  and  at 
nine  \fi  the  evening,  when  the  great 
bell  of  the  cath^ral  tolls,  to  be 
compelled  to  repair  to  our  lodg- 
ings, or  be  sent  to  prison,  A  walk 
without  the  gates  is  at  present  pro- 
hibited ;  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
menades withia  the  walls  are  plea- 
santer  than  most  of  those  which  I 
have  seen  in  fortified  places.  The 
town  stands  on  very  unequal 
ground:  tlie  citadel,  cathedral, 
and  episcopal  palace,  are  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  shady  walks,  and  fine  pro- 
spects ;  particularly  from  tlie  gar- 
dens of  the  episcopal  residence^ 
and  the  adjacent  parade*  The 
bishop's  palace,  now  inhabited  by 
the  sous-prefet,  and  many  of  the 
best  houses,  are  situated  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  iiear  the  catl^e- 
dral ;  on  its  acclivity,  and  imme- 
diately surrounding  it,  is  the  rest  of 
die  town  ;  which  consists  of  several 
streets,  widi  many  good  houses 
and  well-furnished  sliops;  particu- 
larly those  selling  liqueurs  and  con- 
fectionary, for  which  Verdun  i» 
fanious.  The  convents  and  nun- 
neries, formerly  amounti4ig  to  eigh- 
teen, are  all  suppressed;  and  the 
parish  churches  reduced  from  twen- 
ty to  direc.  The  lov^^er  part  of 
Verdun,  where  we  reside,  is  pleas- 
ingly diversified  with  wood  and 
water,  fi^'lds  and  gardens*  TJie 
Meuse  flows  here  through  verdant 
meadows  with  great  rapidity  ;  and 
in  its  principal  stream  and  difTe- 
rent  branches,  forms  several  noisy 
cascades  over  the  4rtificial  preci- 
pices from  which  it  rushes  into  the 
town.  Here  the  ramparts  are  shad- 
ed by  large  trees,  and  the  walks 
dirough  tne  mcado's  planted  wid^ 

osiers. 
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osiers,  willows,  and  alders,  a  scene  that    satisfaction,     tn    the    mean 

very  unlike  the  interior  of  a  fortress,  time  we  amujie  ourselves  as  much 

and  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  as  we  can  witiiin  the  wails  :  but 

Dhtrboy  in  the  East  Indies,  where  I  that  you  may  exactly  know  our 

so  long  resided  among  the  peaceful  situation,  I  will  give  you  a  short 

Brahmins.     Such  is  tlie  place  of  sketch  of  one  Verdun  day,  which 

our  captivity."  may  serve  for  a  general  diary,  as 

the  days  here  succeed  each  other 

*  .  ■  with  little  variety,  except  from  the 

hopes,  fears,  and  anxieties,  which 

"  Verdan,  Jan.  29, 1804.  6ur  peculiar  destiny  natarally  sug« 

"Iembrace  a  safe  opportunity  gests. 
to  thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  on  "About  nine  o'clock,  after  at- 
Christmas  day ;  which  I  received  tending  the  appel,  we  breakfast  I 
unopened.  What  a  treasure  of  kind-  TAnglaise.  My  daughter  then 
ness  and  comfortable  intelligence  attends  to  her  studies.  Her  mo- 
from  our  friends  and  native  home  I  ther  looks  to  her  domestic  engage- 
"VVe  are  here  kept  in  total  ignorance  ments;  and  my  hours  pass  on  in 
ofwhat  passes  in  the  political  world  a  succession  of  reading,  writing, 
on  biitli  sides  of  the  channel ;  the  and  drawing.  At  three  my  bro- 
newspapers  of  this  country  give  us  ther  joins  us  on  the  public  prome- 
no  authentic  intelligence ;  and  not  nade,  a  dry  and  shady  eminence, 
an  English  one  have  we  seen  since  in  the  midst  of  meadows,  gardens, 
the  month  of  June,  except  the  groves,  water-falls,  and  rivers,  al- 
scurrilous  Argus,  or  London  re-  though  within  the  walh  q£  a  gar- 
viewed  in  Paris;  which  is  piint-  rison  ;  we  dine . together  at  five, 
ed  in  English,  and  published  three  ^  and  in  the  evening  are  often  joined 
times  a  week ;  but  as  it  is  the  by  our  English  acquaintance^  and 
only  vehicle  by  which  we  can  ob-  a  very  few  French  visitors.  We 
tain  intelligence  of  any  kind  from  are  happy  in  a  small  selection  of 
England,  I  am  among  the  subscri--  the  former,  with  whom  we  can  en- 
bers  to  this  infamous  pap^r.  joy  something  of  *  the  feast  of  rea- 

**  We  iiear  various  reports  con-  son  and  the  flow  of  soul.'  We  have 
ceming  the  Verdun  captives,  who  here  English  gentlemen  in  the  ar* 
at  present  amount  to  near  eight  my,  n2ur)%  law,  physic,  and  divi- 
hundred,  some  of  whom  ai-e  duily  nity ;  and  many  very  amiable,  as 
removing  ^o  Bfche  and  Charle-  well  as  highly  qiiidified  persons 
mont ;  but  I  give  such  rumour  no  among  them.  A  large  college  hall 
credit ;  sufficient  for  the  day  is  tlie  has  also  been  permitted  to  be  cam- 
evil  thereof.  We  continue  to  be  modiously  fitted  up  as  a  place  of 
favoured  with  good  health  and  public  worship,  where  a  numeroos 
spirits ;  my'  personal  restrictions  congregation  assembles  every  Snn- 
flire  few ;  for  general  Wirion  has  day  morning :  one  of  the  clergy- 
latcly  excQied  me  from  appearing  men  has  undertaken  to  perform  the 
at  the  municipality  more  than  once  sacred  offices  of  our  church,  and 
in  five  lays,  and  given  me  permis-  is  occasionally  assisted  by  his  de- 
sion  to  walk  or  ride  out  of  the  gates  rical  brethren  who  are  amoi^  oat 
when  I  please;  but  the  weather,  fellow-prisoners.  The generaiabcv 
ever  since  our  arrival,  has  been  too  by  way  of  entertaining  the  Engli^ 
i^iny  and   tempestuous  to  enjoy  sent  for  comedians  from  MeUisn^ 
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the  theatre  at  Verdun  is  now  con* 
stantly  open,  either  for  the  come* 
dj  or  opera :  he  has  also  encourag* 
ed  a  subscription*ball,  concerti  and 
other  amusements ;  among  them 
I  wish  I  was  not  under  the  neces* 
sity  of  adding  a  gaming-table: 
these,  with  many,  will  certainly  ren- 
der captivity  less  irksome ;  but  the 
English  and  French  do  not  asso- 
ciate well  together  in  their  diver- 
sions :  I  think,  mdeed,  the  separation 
is  giadually  increasing  ;  and  if  we 
have  no  spies  among  ourselves, 
we  shall  perhaps  be  the  happier 
for  it. 

♦«  After  a  very  slight  supper  we 
close  the  day  by  reading  the  best 
of  books,  and  joining  in  grateful 
adoration  to  that  being  who  gra- 
ciously hears  the  prayer  of  the  pri- 
soners,** 


"Verdun,  Feb.  13,  1804. 

••  I  SHOULD  sooner fiave  acknow- 
ledged your  kind  flavour  accompa- 
nying the  Henriad^,  had  I  possessed 
a  single  topic  to  render  a  letter  in* 
teresting  or  entertaining.  You, 
who  reside  in  the  gay  metropolis, 
have  no  idea  of  the  monotony  which 
reigns  in  a  fortress  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  rest-of  the 
world  :  day  succeeds  to  day  with- 
out variety,  and  this  scene  of  dull 
uniformity  is  only  interrupted  by 
the  dreadful  anxiety  which  pervades 
some  minds,  when  informed  that^ 
for  the  delinquency  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, who  have  effected  their 
escape,  pilsons,  dungeons,  bolts, 
and  bars,  are  preparing  for  their 
unfortunate  countrymen.  How- 
ever, as  the  French  papers  inform 
you  that  we  are  eating,  drinking, 
dancing,  singing,  and  playing  all 
day  long,  I  will  leave  you  to  draw 
your  own  conclusions  ;  and  assure 
you  that  your  fHends  from  the  Ho- 
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tel  de  la  Rochefoucault,  in  whose 
welfare  you  so  kindly  interest  your- 
self, are  neither  depressed  by  the 
rumours  of  increased  severity,  nor 
elated  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
deliverance,  repf)rts  of  which  are 
sometimes    circulated  among  the 
listening  crowds  of  captives,  and 
cause  a  momentary  gleam   of  joy 
to  gladden  their  hearts.     The  ex- 
pectation of  our  freedom  has  how- 
ever a  very  different  effect  upon 
the  generality  of  the  Verdunois, 
especially  the  shopkeepers  who  are 
fattening  at  our  expence;  having 
raised  the  price  of  tiieir  commodi- 
ties almost  double  since  our  arri- 
val :  nevertheless,  Verdun  is  alto- 
gether a  cheap  place,  as  you  will 
readily  believe  when  you  have  look- 
ed over  the  table  accompanying 
this  letter ;  and  on  which  you  may 
rely,  as  I  took  considerable  pains 
to  obtain  a  correct  account.     It  is 
calculated  that  the  English  spend 
here  several   thousand    pounds  a 
week,  which  is  a  gold  mine  of  some 
consequence  to  a  French  provincial 
town,  where  not  long  ago  the  offi- 
cers   upon  garrison  duty  had  a 
dinner  of  three  removes,  a  dessert, ' 
and  a  bottle  of  wine  each,  for  thirty- 
six  livres  per  month  ;  and  a  fami- 
ly could  live  in  a  good  style,  and* 
keep  a  horse  and  cabriolet,  for  an 
hundred  pounds  a  year.     It  is  not 
so  with  the  English,  though  they 
cannot  complain  of  the    charges 
bein?  exorbitant :  our  small  fami- 
ly, tor  instance,  is  comfortably  ac- 
commodated in  a  first  floor,'  con- 
sisting of  four  rooms  well  furnished, 
together  with   a  coach-house,  sta- 
bles and  other  convenience*,  and  are 
provided   with    linen,    glass,  and 
china-ware,  at  a  guinea  a  week.  We 
have  a  plsntiful  dinner,  and  drink 
Champagne  and  other  good  wines, 
at  four  louis  a  week  :  adding  two 
more  for  fuel,  washing,  grocery  >♦ 

N  and 
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and  other  necessaries,  we  can  for 
one  guinea  a  day  partake  of  the 
enjoyments  of  animal  life  :  intellec- 
tual feasts,  indeed,  and  above  all, 
sweet  liberty  with  all  her  ineffable 
charms  must  for  the  present  re- 
main amongst  the  pleasures  of  ima- 
gination. We  are  indeed  infpnned, 
that  when  the  English  have  spent 
a  little  more  of  their  money  in  Ver- 


dun, they  will  be  ordered  to  soxr.a 
other  poor  town,  that  it  may  be 
enriched  in  the  sTkme  manner; 
Verdim  having  been  highly  favour- 
ed by  Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of 
a  petition  from  the  inhabiunts 
complaining  of  their  poverty, since  a 
laree  part  of  the  garrison  was 
wiuidraven  to  join  the  army  of  £o- 
gjand.*' 


LiBERATioir  from  -Verdu^* 
[From  the  Same.} 
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"June  4,' 1804. 

EEK  succeeds  week,  but 
no  answer  have  I  yet 
received  from .  th'*  national  in- 
stitute, or  his  excellency  the  war 
minister  ;  perhaps  they  are  so  en- 
grossed at  Paris  by  their  new  dig- 
nities, and  preparations  for  the  im- 
perial coronation,  that  all  affairs 
of  less  consequence  are  procrastinat- 
ed sine  die :  thus  hope  languishes : 
the  summer  advances,  and  both 
Bareges,  and  England,  appear  at 
a  distance.  Our  journey  to  Va- 
rennes  has  given  offence  to  the 
higher  powers,  and  the  English 
are  now  prohibited  from  extending 
their  walks  and  rides  beyond  two 
leagues  from  the  gates  of  Verdun. 
Tins  is  indeed  of  little  consequence, 
as  nothing  can  be  less  interesting 
than  the  general  face  of  the  coun« 
try,  or  more  dull  than  the  towns 
and  villages  in  this  part  of  France: 
but,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
ye  sometimes  enjoy  a  pleasant  spot 
in  the  woody  regions,  which  com- 
pose our  bpundary.  M.  Cajot,  the 
gentleman  whose  house  we  occupy, 
"ivas  formerly  inspector  of  the 
forests,  and,  h.iving  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  kindly  points 


out  every  thing  that  may  be  agree- 
able to  our  taste.  To  him  I  am  in- 
debted for  most  of  my  rural  sketch- 
es, ^and  particularly  for  a^  day  of 
tranquillity  and  repose  in  the  forest 
of  Towane,  four  or  Bva  miles  from 
hence,  which  he  described  not  only 
for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
woods,  but  for  the  ruins  of  an  her- 
mitage, an  ima^e  of  die  Virgin 
venerated  by  pilgrims,  and  a  sacred 
fountain  springing  among  therocks* 
and  fertilizing  the  meadows  of 
Bourraux,  a  farm  in  the  adjacent 
valley,  which  yre  made  our  head 
quarters. ,  The  idea  was  pleasing, 
nor  did  the  reality  disappoint  us ; 
we  left  our  carriage  at  the  farm, 
when  following  the  course  of  a 
rivulet  we  reached  its  source  at  the 
foot  of  the  woody  hills,  which  sud- 
denly termin:ite  the  valley.  The 
fountain  is  small,  but  its  limpid 
current  has  been  for  ages  celebrat- 
ed for  its  miraculous  virtues  in 
healing  fevers,  for  which  it  was  for- 
merly much  frequented.  At  pre- 
sent, I  believe,  a  certsun  portioa 
of  cortex  Peruviana  is  thought  to 
be  a  more  efficacious  fehrifu^* 
On  the  mossy  banks  above  ir,  we. 
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Jf^nd  the  decayin^p  shrine  of  the  selected  by  the  nnchoriles  for  thetr 
Virgin,  and  her  miuilated  image  humble  abode,  where  they  were 
^nwrtHilied  with  garlands  of  flow-  constantly  visited  and  fed  by  a  con- 
crs.  While  we  v^-e  contemplating  course  of  pnirrims  of  both  sexes, 
those  objects,  the  distant  sounds  of  attracted  by  tliclr  reputed  sanctity, 
vocal  amlinstrumentiJ music  sahit-  and  the  salutary  c.Vcctsof  the  sa- 
ed  us :  and  soon  afteri  we  i)e}icld,  cred  waters." 
on  the  surrounding  hills,  a  long 
procession  of  |X-iests  and  choristers, 
with  silken  banners  and  crucifixes, 
attended  by  tlic  peasants  in  Uieir 


«  V«rdun,  June  n,  ISOt 
"  Long  since  should  I  have  an- 
swered your  kind  note,  accompa- 
licst  attire,  returning  from  the  Vir-    nying  the    letter  from  sir  Joseph 


gin  of  the  Fountain,  to  finish  tlteir 
Holemn  rites  at  the  church.  It  was 
the  Fete  Dieu,'  or  Corpus  Christi, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  festivals  in 
the  Roman  church.     TJiis  gave  an 


Banks,  but  I  had  too  much  reason 
to  suppose  you  'would  not  receive  it : 
and  I  unsiied  also  to  send  you  some 
satisfactory  intelligence.  Some 
weeks  ago  I  received  a  very  polite 


interest  to  the«ccne.  From  tiie  foun-  letter  from  monsieur  Cuvier,  .secre- 
tain,  a  steep  narrow  path,  through  tary  to  tlie  national  institute  at 
thick  embowering  wood,  led  us  Paris,  with  an  assurance  of  every 
to  the  hermitage,  or  rather  the  re-  exertion  being  made  in  my  favour 
mains  of  this  sacrcd-odifice,  which  witli  die  minister  of  war ;  but  al- 
many  centuries  was  the  successive  tlK)ugh  his  letter  was  dated  on  the 
residence  of  one  of  those  religious  19  Floreal,  ^9th  of  May)  I  have 
characters,  who  think  itmoreneccs-  not  yet  heard  any  thing  either  di« 
sary  to  their  own  salvation,  to  lead  rectly  or  indirectly,  on  tlie  very  in- 
a  life  of  solitude  and  penance,. than  teresting  subject  of  my  emancipa* 
by  fulfilling  the  useful  and  deli;»ht-  tion,  I  must,  ho^*evcr,  acknow- 
ful  duties  of  social  and  domestic  ledge,  that  we  enjoy  here,  from 
life.  Philibert,  the  last  of  these  the  amiable  and  excellent  charac- 
smchorites,  died  suddenly '  at  the  ters  of  both  sexes  which  form  our 
age  of  ninety,  as  he  was  ascending  society,  every  rational  comfort  and 
the  heights  with  a  pitcher  of  water  pleasure  which  our  situation  will 
from  the  sacred  sprina: ;  and  a  cross  admit.  Among  our  chjef  privi- 
indicates  the  place  ot  his  sepulture,  leges  I  consider  a  regular  and  be- 
lt has  been  somewhat  mutilated  coming  attendance  on  public  wor- 
bj  revolutionary  barbarlbm,  and  ship :  we  have  dve  or  six  English 
the  hermiwge  and  its  other  append-  clergymen  at  Verdun,  one  of  whom 
ages  \yere  nearly  destroyed,  Some  has  taken  on  himself  the  stated  pas- 
flowers  still  wildly  spring  on  the  toral  office,  and  is  occasionally  as* 
site  of  the  adjoining  g«trdcn,  sur-  sisted  by  two  other  clerical  gentle- 
rounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  «ien  of  great  merit, 
wood,  except  in  front  of  the  her-  "  Yesterday  was  the  second  com- 
mitage,  which,  overlooking  the  mcmoration  of  the  Fete  Dieu, 
nether  groves,  commands  an  exten-  when  the  whole  city  was  converted 
sive  view  of  ten  leagues  over  a  rich  into    a    forest :  tlie   nci>>hbouring 


and  fertile  country,  where  you 
distinguish  Etain,  L'anguy,  and 
other  towns,  with  upwards  of  six- 
ty villages.    Such  was  the  situation 


woods  were  despoiled  of  dieir  ho- 
nours to  decorate  the  streets  of 
Verdun,  and  conce.d  the  walls  of 
tlie  houses  ;  while  the  market-place 
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and  open  spaces  were  filled 
with  bowers,  hermitages,  cascades, 
groves,  and  gardens,  surrounding 
temporary  altars,  enriched  with 
images,  crucifixes,  pictures,  lighted 
candles,  and  all  the  appendages  of 
the  Roman  worship.  The  whole 
was  enlivened  by  living  shepherd- 
esses, sel<  cted  from  the  prettiest 
children  in  Verdun,  each  having 
a  lamb  adorned  with  flowers  and 
ribbands,  and  embowered  in  the 
"vercuiit  recesses.  They  were  also 
attended  by  little  boys,  clad  in 
skins,  tending  tlic  same  innocent 
animals,  in  reference  to  John  the 
Baptist.  The  parishes  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  splendour  and  ex- 
pence  of  iheir  decorations,  prepared 
for  the  religious  procession  from  the 
catliedral ;  which,  at  different  times 
of  the  day,  visits  every  altar  in  the 
town.  This  procession  consists  of 
all  the  clergy  ;md  choristers,  attend- 
ing the  host,  carried  under  a  crim- 
son canopy,  with  incense,  banners, 
crucifixes,and  all  the  pomp  of  form- 
er times.  A  military  detachment, 
^vith  a  band  of  martial  music,  ac- 
companies the  show,  pjaying  so- 
lemn airs.  At  the  beat  of  drum 
I  he  host  is  elevated;  when  the 
cfiicers»  soldiers,  and  all  the  po- 
pulace, kneel  down  in  the  streets 
to  receive  the  benediction ;  which 
is  repeated  at  every  temporary  al- 
tiar.  The  whole  concludes  with 
a  solemn  rite  at  the  ■  cathedral. 
Among  the  choristers  were  two 
girls  in  nuns  habits  ;  so  that  after 
all  which  has  lately  happened,  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  at  any  revival 
in  France ;  so  rapidly  do  these 
people  pass  from  one  extreme  to 
another." 

"  Verdun,  June  14, 1804. 
."  Tms  day  I  received  your  let- 
ter, dated  on  my  natal  mom,  and 
replete  with  the  fond  effusions  of  a 


sister's  heart*    Yon  need  no  assu- 
rances that  mine  beats  in  unison ; 
and,  in  return,  I  will  cause  yours 
to  overflow  with  joy.     I  can  hard- 
ly hold  my  pen,  or  connect  an  idea 
to  tell  you  of  our  felicity  :  irdeed, 
it  was  at  first  such  a  mingled  sen- 
sation of  pain  and  pleasure,  as  al- 
most to  prevent  the  power  of  ut* 
terance:  in  short,  your  brother  is 
firee.     Yesterday  evening  I  finished 
a  letter  to  our  valuable  friend  Dr. 
— ,  and  after  keeping  it  open 
for  several  days,  jIn  hopes  of  better 
intelligence,  I  closed  it  almost  in 
despair,  as  upwards  of  a  month 
had  elapsed,  without  any  answer 
to  the  request,  through  the  national 
institute,  for  our  liberation  :  never 
had  my  spirits  been  so  depressed 
since  tne   period  of  our  captivity. 
At  eight  o'clock  this  nioming  oar 
bell  rang,  and  one  of  the  gens- 
d*armes  was  usJiercd  up  stairs  ;  his 
smiling  countenance  indicated  good 
news,  and  he   communicated  the 
glad  tidings  that  general  Wirion 
nad  just    received   a  letter  from 
Paris,  with  a  passport  for  our  pro- 
ceeding to  England,  and  that  he 
wished  to  see  me  udtli  Eliza  as  soon 
as  convenient :  the  news  was  too 
much  for  us  ;  and  the  soldier  par-i 
ticipated  in  our  mingled  emotions. 
When  the  first  agitation  was  a  little 
calmed   we  went  to  the  general, 
and  were  received  by  him  and  his 
lady,  not  merely  with   politeness, 
but  with  tlie  warmth   of  friendly 
sympathy  and  delight.     He  desir- 
ed us  to  peruse  the  letter  from  the 
minister  of  war,    containing    the 
emperor's  permission  for  my  rerora 
to  England,  and  that  I  had  the 
choice  either  of  Rochelle  or  Morhui 
for  our  embarkation.     I  preferred 
the  latter,  but  requested  to  proceed 
by  the  way  of  Paris,  which  he  kind- 
ly granted,  and  desired  me  to  narae 
any  day  for  leaving  Verdun,  and 

passports 
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passpotts  should  be  ready  ;  even  depressed  by  ill-forebodings  of  every 
this  very  day,  if  we  thought  proper,  kind ;  while  we  leave  it  in  the  mi  Jst 
Knowing  myself  now  perfectly  safe  of  summer,  when  nature  is  gay  and 
under  imperial  favour  and  impe-  cheerful,  and  arrayed  in  the  nt- 
rial  maadatesy  and  having  several  most  beauty.  I  am  writing  in  a 
things  to  do,  we  have  deferred  our  meadow  of  new-mown  hay,  with 
departure  until  the  ]  9th,  when  we  a  delightful  prospect  all  around 
intend  setting  off  for  Paris,  from  me,  and  cheered  by  a  choir  of 
whence  you  may  be  sure  of  hearing  nightingales.  The  road  before  me 
again  from  us.  is  covered  with  peasants  bearing 

**  The  gens-d'armes  communi-  their  country  commodities  to  thie 
cated  the  news  of  our  liberation  at  Verdun  market ;  while  their  chil- 
the  tnorning  appel,  when  we  re-  dren  are  loaded  with  baskets  of 
ceived  the  warm  and  affectionate  cherries  and  strawberries,  with 
congratulations  of  our  friends  and  which  tlie  woods  abound, 
fellow-prisoners :  in  which^  I  be-  "  We  proceeded  on  our  journey 
Keve,  envy  had  no  share ;  yet,  if  to  Chalons  through  a  country  aU 
any  thing  might  excuse  such  an  ready  described,  which  was  now 
emotion,  it  was  an  occasion  like  enriched  with  its  summer  dress,  and 
the  present.  Some  alloy,  however,  enlivened  by  the  active  scenery  of 
must  be  mingled  with  all  terres-  the  hay-harvest.  The  waht  of  day- 
trial  blessings,  and  ours  is  imper-  light,  and  extreme  fatigue  both  of 
feet,  while  I  leave  an  only  brother  body  and  mindi  prevented  our 
and  his  family  in  captivity.  Indeed,  seeing  Chalons  in  our  way  to  Ver- 
I  can  truly  say  our  joy  will  not  be  dun  ;  we  therefore  took  the  present 
complete  until  every  one  of  our  fel-  opportunity  of  viewing  all  that  it 
low-captives  is  equally  free."  offers  to  the  passing  traveller.    The 

_  houses  are,  in  general,  of  ancient 

*«  Jane  19,  1804.  structure ;  but  the  prefecture  and 
*«  With  sensntions  1  shall  not  some  other  buildings,  are  in  a. 
pretend  to  describe,  I  am  now  seat-  eood  style  of  modem  architecture, 
ed  beneath  the  shade  of  a  poplar  The  convents  had  been  either  de- 
grove,  near  a  small  cascade,  with  stroyed  or  converted  to  ordinary 
the  citadel  of  Verdun  in  my  view,  purposes,  but  tlie  churches  have 
where  I  am  waiting  for  die  car-  been  suffered  to  remain.  The 
rtage  which  is  to  conduct  myself  spires  of  the  cathedral  are  pecu- 
andmy  family  to  the  sea-shore)  liarly  light  and  elegant,  but  the 
and  from  thence,  I  trust,  we  shall  images  and  other  sculptures  which 
soon  be  wafted  by  a  southern  gale  enriched  the  exterior,  were  destroy- 
to  the  land  of  Liberty.  ed  at  the  revolution,  and  within, 
«*  We  rose  early,  having,  even  to  its  appearance  is  very  inferior  to 
thelasthour,manvtlun^stodo,  and  the  general  figure  of  the  French 
many  kind  friends  to  interrtipt  us  churches.  This  place  is  recovering 
jn  all  our  doings.  The  cathedral  very  fast  from  all  other  revolu- 
clock  stfuck  seven  as  I  passed  the  tionary  injuries,  and  h<as  a  consi- 
gates  of  Verdun,  and  presented  derable  trade  in  silk  and  woollen 
myself,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  stuffs,  in  linen  and  other  manufac- 
gens-d'armes  at  the  barrier.  We  tures.  It  is  situated  on  the  Marne 
came  to  Verdun  in  the  depth  of  and  is  also  washed  by  two  inferior 
winter,  auDids(  rain  and  wind,  and    pivers ;  but  its  communication  with 
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^tky  he  ihott  exceUendy  in  bowes  tke  Tiracitf  of  hit  smritt  coold 

and  gunns,  and  much  u«'d  them  dergo  laboarsy  watcnbgs  and  ioor^ 

for  his  exercise,   he   had    gt^eate  neyes,  as  well  as  any  of  stronger 

iudement  in  painthigs*i  graringt  compositioAs ;  he  waj  rhtaniatickt 

sculpture,  and  all  liberal  arts,  and  and  nad  a  long  sicknesse  and  dis* 

had  many  curiostties  of  T^ue  tn  temper  occasioned  thereby  two  or 

all  kinds,  he  tooke  greate  delight  three  yeaiet  after  the  warre  eaded^ 

in  perspective  glasses,  and  for  nis  but  dee  for  die  latter  halfe  of  Us 

other  rarities  was  not  so  much  af*  life  was  healthy  tho'  tender,  in  his 

fected  with  the  antiquity  as  the  youth  and  childhood  he  was  sickly, 

merit  of  the  \rorke — ^he  tooke  much  much  troubled  with  weaknesse  aiMt 

pleasure     in    emprooTement     of  tooth  akes,  but  then  his  spiritts 

grounds,   in  plantinj^  grores  and  carried  him  throuffh  them ;  he  was 

walkes,  and  fruite^rees,  in  opening  rtrj  patient  un£r   sxcknesse   or 

springs  and  making  fish-ponds  f;  pajtie  pt  any  common  acctdintSt 

of  country   recreations  he  loT'd  but  yet  upon  oeca»ons»   thfloffh 

none  but  hawking,  and  in  that  was  nerer  witfaovt  iust  ones,  h^  woAl 

▼ery  eager  and  much  delighted  for  be  rerj  angrie,  and  had  eren  in 

the  time  he  us'd  it,  but  scone  left  that  such  a  grace  as  made  him  to 

k  of ;    he  was  wonderful  neate,  be  fear'd,  yet  he  was  ne^^er  ouu 

cleanly  and  gentile  in  his  habitt,  ragious  in  passion ;  be  had  a  very 

and  had  a  rery  good  fancy  in  it,  good  ^ultie  in  perswadinj^,  and 
but  he  left  off  very  early  the  wear.-  would  speake  very  well  pertmendy 

ing  of  anietbing  that  was  cosdy,  and  effectually  without  premedita- 

yett  in  his  plainest  negligent  habitt  tion  upon  the  greatest  occasions 

appear*d  very  much  a  gentleman  ;  that  could  be  offer'd,  (at  indeed 

he  had  moi-e  addresse  tban  force  of  his  iudgment  was  so  nice,  that  he 

body,  yet  die  courage  of  his  soul^  could  never  frame  any  spieech  b^ 

so  supplied  his  members  that  he  forehand  to  please  himselfe,  buthia 

never  wanted  strength   when  he  invention  was  so  ready  and  wise* 

&und  occasion  to  employ  it ;  his  dome  so  habituall  in  aU  his  speech^ 

conversation  was  very  pleasant  for  es,  that  he  never  had  reason  to  re* 

he  was  naturally  chearfull,  had  a  pent  himseUe  of  spealditg  at  any^ 

ready  witt  and  appreliension ;  he  time  without  ranking  the  Trordt 

was  ea^  in  every  thing  he  did,  befbrehandt  be  was  not  talkative 

earnest  m  dispute,  out  withall  very  yett  firee  of  discourse,  of  a  very 

rationall,  so  that  he  was  seldome  spare  diett,  not  much   given  te 

overcome,  every  thing  that  it  was  sleepe,   an  eatly   riser   when    ia 

accessary  for  him  to  doe  he  did  health,  he  never  was  at  any  time 

with  delight,  free  and  tmconstreinM,  idle,  and  hated  to  see  any  one  elce 

he  hated  cerimonious  complement,  soe,  in  all  his  natorall  and  ordinary 

but  yett  had  a  nacurall  civQlity  and  inclinations  and  compoMtre^  there 

complaisance  to  all  people,  he  was  was  somthing  extraordinary  and 

of  a  tenderconsdtudon,  but  through  tending  to  vertue,  beyond  what  I 


^  There  rtroaiiMd  •QQie  Cew of  these  at  Owtkorpe  imtpnleA,  but  mtny  werciipo3ed 
by  nedect,  at  the  desUh  of  the  last  potieitor. 

t  Many  tracei  of  bk  taste,  judgment,  aod  lAdiutry,  in  each  of  these,  were  to  be . 
teen  at  the  4iitMicegif  140  years. 
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Sibljr  neat  in  their  persons,  no  very 
common  provincial  circumstance ; 
and  it  gave  birth  to  La  Fontaine* 
The  castle  is  converted  into  a  pri- 
son, and  when  visited  by  some 
English  gentlemen  in  their  way  to 
Verdun  they  found  two  of  their 
countrymen  confined  there  in  sepa- 
rate cells,  and  in  extreme  distress. 


They  declared  that  they  were  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
their  confinement :  but  we  have 
since  he.ird  that  they  had  first  be- 
trayed their  own  country,  and  had 
afterwards  become  objects  of  suspi- 
cion to  the  government  which  had 
received  their  traitorous  services.'* 
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CLASSICAL  AND  POLITE  CRITICISM, 


On  certain  Elements  of  Grammar. 
[From  Mr.  Barron's  Lectures  on  Belles  Lettres.] 


«« ^T^HE  only  remaining  circum- 
X    stance  concerning  gender, 
of  importance  sufficient  to  attract 
attention  in  an  inquiry  so  general 
as  the  present*  is  the   principles 
\rhtch  seem  to  have  guided  theprac- 
tice,   both    of   the    ancients    and 
modems*   in  the  classification*  of 
nouns  expressive  df  substances  of 
fio  sex.    The  proper  arrangement 
w^ld  have  been*  to  have  made  all 
nouns*  not  naturally  significant  of 
sex,  of  no  gender.   This,  however, 
is  found  not  to  be  the  case ;  for 
many  of  these  nouns  are  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  males  or  females 
Two  analogies  which  influenced 
the  conduct  of  antiquity,  still  ap- 
pear to  regulate  the  practice  of  the 
French  and  Italians,  and  even  of 
oimselves,  when  we  personify,  or  as- 
sign i<ender  to  inanimate  substances. 
The  former  regarded  termination  ; 
the  latter  sientfication.     If  a  noun 
had  a  masculine  termination,  ft  was 
raised  to  the  masculine  gender, 
though  it  inherited  no  other  claim 
to  that  pre-eminence.     According-  v 
ly,  ventus  zndjluvlus  are  masculine 
in  Latin,  Sivos  and  ^(jptJ^os  in  Greek. 
For  no  better  reason  were  nouns  . 
often  remitted  to  the  feminine  gen- 
der,  as  semitay   cathedra j    itpuiJt^va, 
fLi'xpLipa,      So    powerful,    some- 
times,  was   this   principle,    as  to 
counteract    even  the  analogy  of 
nature,  and  to  banish  to  the  neuter 
gender*  aouas  whicbi  from  their 


signification,  ought  to  have  been 
made  masculine  or  feminine.  Thus 
mancipium  in  Latin,  and  dv^f^waSop 
in  Greek,  both  significant  of  a  ha- 
man  creature,  were  banished  to  the 
class  of  neuters,  on  account  of  their 
termination.  In  French,  maibetr 
is  masculine,  and  mala£e  feminine, 
for  a  similar  reason. 

'^  But  si^ification  chiefly  seems 
to  have  guided  the  French,  in  as- 
signing  genders  to  words  expressive 
of  neuter  substances ;  and  the  En- 
glish, when  they  personify.  Hence 
nouns,  naturally  neuter,  bat  denot- 
ing something  powerful,  vigorous, 
or  energetic ;  as  ttmnerrtf  canrntj 
transport^  are  arranged  among  mas- 
culines; while  nouns,  sigmficant 
of  capacity,  or  something  prolific, 
beautiful,  or  passive,  as  chaleurf 
vertUf  motttajrtff  mer^  are  associated 
with  the  class  of  feminines.  But 
to  this  rule  there  are  many  excep- 
tions in  the  French  lam^age. 

•*  Articles  and  adjectives  arc  em- 
ployed to  restrict  and  explain  sub- 
stantives ;  and  before  we  relinquish 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  they  are 
entitled  to  some  portion  of  attenuoa. 

"  Articles  are  little  words  prefix- 
ed to  substantives,  or  to  other  parts 
of  speech,  used  as  substanures,  to 
enlarge  or  circumscribe  their  mean- 
ing. The  purpose  they  serve,  will 
be  readily  understood  from  tbe 
following  simple  theory.  When 
we  survey  aay  object  we  never  saw 
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before»  or  speak  about  an  object  scribe  the  expression*  and  agaiff 
with  which  we  are  not  intimately  the  king  of  a  particular  nation,  the 
acquainted,  the  first  thing  we  do  commander  of  a  particular  armyy 
to  distinguish  or  ascertain  it,  is  to  the  bookseller  of  peculiar  eminence^ 
refer  it  to  its  species,  or  to  class  it  or  of  some  particular  town, 
with  other  objects  of  its  species,  of  <*  In  respect  of  articles,  our  owil 
whiob  we  have  the  knowledge,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  Lin- 
For  instance,  we  would  say,  a  tree^  gu^gc  in  the  world.  The  Greek, 
a  boiucf  a  Aor/e,  a  man,  when  we  the  French,  the  Italian,  and  the ' 
wished  to  denote  any  individual  of  Spanish,  possess  only  the  definit* 
these  classes  which  we  had  never  article.  The  Greeks,  indeed,- sup* 
before  seen,  and  of  which  we  knew  plied  the  place  of  the  indefinite  ar- 
nothing  bat  iu  species  from  its  ap»  tide,  by  the  absence  of  the  definite  ; 
pearance.  These  objects  are  in*  the  Italians,  the  Spani«#rds,  and  the 
dividuals  of  the  species  called  trees^  French,  by  the  adjective  one.  The 
houses^  horsfSi  or  men ;  and  must  Romans  neither  had  articles,  nor 
therefore  possess  the  common  quali*  supplied  the  place  of  them  by  any 
ties  of  their  respective  species.  expedients  Their  c<Miduct,  in  this 
*^  But,  on  surveying  the  same  pb-  instance,  is  one  cause  of  the  hea- 
jects  a  second  timer  and  recollecting  tation  and  suspense  to  which  the 
our  fomMr  acquaintance  with  them,  reader  is  sometimes  reduced  iar 
•or  their  own  peculiar  properties,  perusing  their  splendid,  but  occa- ' 
we  would  not  express  our  sentiments  sionaUy  equivocal  language.  A  few 
of  them  in  the  same  language  we  examples  will  illustrate  these  re- 
did at  first.  Besides  refcmns;  them  marks. 

to  their  -species,  we  would  now  ''The  following  phrase,  amicus 
signify  the  additional  ideas  of  hav-  in^eratorhf  admits  no  fewer  than 
ing  formerly  seen  them,  and  of  four  different  interpretations.  It 
having  been  nuide  acquainted  with  may  denote  either,  a  friend  of  x 
their  nature,  or  distinction  ;  and  commander, 'a  friend  of  the  com« 
would  therefore  employ  the  follow-  mander,  the  friend  of  the  com- 
ing phraseology,  the  tree,  the  house,  mander,  or  the  friend  of  a  com- 
the  horse^  the  man.  The  article  a ,  mander.  The  Latin  reader  must 
is  called  indefinite,  because  it  refers  collect  from  the  context  which  oF 
the  object  to  its  species  only,  and  these  inrerpretations  it  is  proper  to 
denotes  our  conceptions  of  it  no  prefer.  He  can  receive  no  assist- 
farther  than  the  common  qualitic^s  smce  from  the  words  themselves, 
of  the  species  extend.    The  article  The  Greek  language  would  distin- 


\  • 


the  is  called  definite,  because  it  guish  the  first  sense  by  the  words 
discriminates  the  object  to  which  it  <pi\os  T^yBiJ^iyo^f  the  second  by  fikcs 
is  prefixed  from  all  others  of  the  ra  fp/si^ovo^,  tlie  third  by  6  <piA«;  rg 
same  species,  and  denotes  our  pre-  ^yiu^oyos,  and  the  last,  by  6  f  iAo^ 
vious  acquaintance  with  it,  or  its  TJysfuoyoi,  The  French  would  ex- 
own  particular  characteristics.  A  press  the  first  meaning^  by  un  am 
king,  a  commander,  a  bookseller,  ii'un  chef,  the  second,  by  un  ami  dn 
express  any  individuals  of  the  order  cbef^  the  third,  by  I* ami  du  chefy  aR4 
of  men  called  kings,  commanders^  the  last,  by  Vami  d'un  chef.  Again^ 
booksellers.  But  the  king,  the  the  phrase,  frmbe  mihi  panemy  may 
commander, the  bookseller, circum*  be  translatea  either,  Give.me  bread, 
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that  IS,  bread  iil  opposition  to  su- 
gar or  wine,  or,  Give  me  the  bread, 
which  is  used  at  the  table.  The 
Greek  language  can  disitinguish 
these  meanings,  and,  to  convey 
the  former,  would  employ  tlie 
words,  ^is  f/M  i^roif^  but  to  convey 
the  latter,  tlie  v^ords  $0$  fjiii  toy 
SftoY.  The  French  would  express 
the  former,  by  donne%  mot  du  pains 
the  latter,  by  donne%  mot  U  fan* 
The  phraseology  of  Italy  and  8pahi, 
on  tliis  occasion,  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  France. 

**  Between   adjectives  and   par- 
ticiples there  is  no  difference,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter,   along  with 
their  primary  signification,  denote 
the  additional  idea  of  time.     Both 
^     serve  to  notify  the  qualities  or  at- 
tributes, and  to  define  or  illustrate 
the  meaning,  of  substantives.  Thus 
the  qualities  of  a  man  are,  black, 
white,  young,  old,  strong,  weak, 
tall,  little ;  ot  a  horse,  black,  brown, 
white,  grey,  fat,  lean,  swift,  slow; 
which  qualities  all  tend  to  describe 
or  distinguish  the  man  or  the  horse 
of  which  we   speak,   and  to  dis- 
criminate them  from  all  others  of 
their  species.     I  have  already  made 
remarks  on  tlie  genders  of  adjec- 
tives ;  it  remains  only  to  offer  a  few 
.    observattons  on  their  comparison. 
"All  adjectives  that  denote  qua- 
lities susceptible  of  augmentation  or 
diminution,  and  almost  all  quali- 
ties are  so,  are  susceptible  of  com- 
parison.    It  is  vmnccessary  to  criti- 
cise the  propriety  of  the  grammati- 
cal word  comfarisofif  or  to  inquire 
Whether  it  can  be  applied  to  what 
is  called  the  positive  degree,  or  the 
adjective  itself.  We  have  no  leisure 
to  scrutinize  or  to  rectify  the  loose 
and  scholastic  language  of  gram* 
fnurtans,  and   must,  therefore,  be 
satisfied  with  expressing  what  the 
•ubject  c^tU  us  CO  explain* 


"It  was  of  great  consequence  ift 
the  foiination  of  language^  never 
to  descend  farther  to  particulars 
than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  be^ 
cause  it  more  completely  preserved 
the  simplicity  of  expression,  and 
rendered  communication  more  easy 
and  expeditious.     For  this  reason, 
though  the  degrees  of  augment:«tion 
of  which  a  quality  is  susceptible 
may  be  almost    inEoite,  yet   the 
framers  of  languages  have  been 
content  with  marking  two  stages 
only  of  tliese    degrees.     By  the 
former  is  signified,  that    ot    twoT 
qualities  compared,  one  is  greater 
than  the  other;  by  the   latter  is 
understood,   that    of  an}['   l^^ger 
number  of  qualities  than  two  com* 
pared,  one  is  the  greatest  am<mg 
them.    It  will  easily  be  perceive^ 
that  the  former  of  these  stages  \% 
called  the  comparative  degree ;  the 
latter,  the  superlative.     These  two 
stages  have  been  found  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  social  com- 
munication; and  if  more  minuteness 
were  sometimes  necessary,  such  as 
twice,   thrice»    a    hundred    times 
greater,  it  was  thought  preferable 
t9   notify  them,  by   concomitant 
words,  rather  than  to  encurobef 
language,  by  adopting  more  stages 
of  comparison  than  ^ve^e  common- 
ly requisite.  The  ancient  languages 
express  these   degrees    of    com- 
parison chiefly   by  adding  tenni* 
nations  to  the  adjectives  themselves* 
The    modem    languages    incline 
more  to  signify  them  by  auxiliary 
words. 

<<  Having  explained  the  theory 
of  nouns,  both  substantive  and  ad** 
jective,  it  will,  perhaps,  appear 
unnecessary,  that  I  should  detain 
you  with  an  illustration  of  pro* 
nouns ;  the  use  of  them  being/  as 
their  name  implies,  to  occupy  the 
place  of  nouns,  in  order  to  prevent 
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too  frequent  and  disagreeable  re-  while   Pompey  retains   Poinpey** 

petitions  of  the  same  word :  as,  how-  army  near  the  city.' 

ever,  there  is  something  singular,  -  **  It  is.plair,  from  these  examples, 

both  in  the  syntax  and  inflections  of  that  without  the  use  of  pronouns^ 

pronouns,  it  will  not,  I  presume,  the  repetition  of  nouns  would  have 

be  a  misapplication  of  our  time,  to  been  intolerable  ;  and  that  all  verb* 

offer  concerning  them  a  few  obser-  would  have  been  restricted  to  the 

vations.  third   part  of    the  variety  of  ter* 

*'  Pronouns  are  a  source  of  very,  minations  iliey  now  possess.     They 

^reat  convenience  and  variety  in  could  have  retained  only  the  ter- 

Janguage.     Were  it  not  for  them,  minations   peculiar    to   the   tliird 

the  substantive  for  which  the  pro-  persons  of  the  singular  and  plural 

noun  stands,  must  have  been  fe-  numbers.  Because  the  noun  reqoir- 

peateJ  every  time  there  was  occa-  ing  the  third  person  of  the  verb  to 

sion  to  mention  it,  and  the  verbs  of  follow  it ;  and  the  noun  l>eing  aU 

all  languages  would  have  had  much  ways  repeated  without  any  sizbstU. 

less  variety  of  termination   than  tution  of  tlic  pronoun ;  the  first 

they  possess.  Suppose  the  contends  and  second  persons  of  verbs  which 

of  the  following  sentence  were  to  coiTespond  to  the  pronouns  of  the 

be   expressed  without  the  use  of  first   and  second  persons,   woulj 

pronouns :  •  Cesar  loved  his  coun-  have  been  altogether  unnecessary  9 

try,  his  family,  and  his  friends ;  but  and*  of  course,   must  have  been 

his  ruling   passion  was  ambition^  banished  from  the  number  of  then* 

and  he  sacrlticed  to  it  ail  his  attach-  inflections. 

ments  and  his  duties.'  It  rtiust  **  The  pronoun  /  is  said  to  be 
have  appeared  in  this  very  auic ward  of  the  first  person,  because  the 
form  :  •  Ca;sar  loved  Caesar's  coun-  speaker  or  the  writer  employs  it  to 
try,  Cxsar's  family,  and  Caesar's  denote  himself,  and  to  prevent  the 
friends :  but  Csesar's  ruling  passion  disagreeable  repetition  of  his  name, 
was  ambition,  and  Csesar  sacrificed  Thou,  or  you,  is  called  the  pronoun 
to  ambition,  all  Cxsar's  attach-  of  the  second  person,  because  the 
ments,  and  all  Cesar's  duties.*  speaker  or  the  writer  employsnt  to 
Suppose,  again,  Cxsar  to  have  denote  tke  person  or  thing  address* 
addressed'  the  senate,  by  a  letter  ed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  too  fre- 
couched  in  the  following  terms :  quent  recurrence  of  its  name.  To 
*  I  con'^ent  to  disband  my  army,  both  these  persons,  the  verbs  of 
provided  you  will  order  my  enemy  polished  languages  have  adapted 
Fompcy  to  dismiss  his.  1  cannot  terminadons,  which  contribute 
come  to  Rome  in  safety  without  greatly  to  promote  the  variety  and 
my  army,  while  he  retains  his  near  the  precision  of  communicaiion*. 
the  city  ;*  and  that  he  had  been  //.*,  she,  iV,  are  calKvJ  pronouns  of 
obliged  to  convty  the  san^e  send-  the  third  person,  because  they  de- 
ments without  the  aid  of  pronouns,  note  some  third  thing,  or  person^ 
He  must  have  employed  the  fol-  which  has  been  formerly  mention-^ 
k)wing  words:  *  Caesar  consents  to  ed,  but  is  not  addressed.  They 
disband  Caesar's  army,  provided  are  employed,  like  the  otlier^pro- 
the  senatewiil  order Cxsar's  enemy,  nouns,  to  prevent  the  too  frequent 
Pompey,  to  dismiss  Pompey 's  appearance  of  die  nouns  for  which 
army.  Caesar  cannot- come  to  Rome  they  stand  ;  but  they  have  no  ter* 
in  safety  witiiout  Csesar'i  armvi  minations  of  the  verbs  appropriated 
'4  tQ 
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to  them.    They  correspond  with  person  there  is  the  ^;reatest  dBffier- 

•the  terininatioris  required  by  the  ence,  and  the  merits  of  different 

uouns  whose  places  they  supply.  languages  are  most  discernible. 

"  The  substantive  pronouns  are  "  Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- 

more  numerous  in  Enelish,  tlian  guages  are  well    provided  with 

in   any  other  of  the  polished  Ian-  words  forthis  purpose;  atog  Bxth^, 

guages,  eidier  ancient  or  modem,  ivrog,  iikt  isUf  tie,  ipsi^  is ;  whidi 

The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  only  are  all  adjectives*  and  have  all  the 

^rce  such  pronouns ;  those  of  the  varieties    of   sender,  both  in  the 

first  and  second  persons,  /,  thwi  siagfular  and  plural  numbers.  Bodi 

and  the  reflected  pronoun  of  die  the  French  and  the  Italians  have 

third    person,  u/f  including   all  two  pronouns  of  the  third  person, 

genders.     The  French,  the  Spani-  and  these  in  tlie  plural  bavelikeme 

ards,  and  tlie  lUiUans,  have  four ;  their  varieties  of  gender.  Our  own 

/,  ihcu^  denoting  rhe  first  and  second  laneuage  isbere  not  a  little  defective^ 

persons;  and,  as  ihey  have  no  neuter  owmg  to  its  ri^id  attachment  to 

genders*  he,  denoting  the  male,  and  the  simplicity  m  nature,  which  is 

js^;,  the  female  of  the  third  person,  the^eadmg  principle  of  its  stroctore. 

The  English  have  the  pronouns  of  We  have  no  adjective  pronoun  of 

the  first  and  second  persons,  i,  tirou ;  the  third    person ;    and  even  the 

but  preserving  here,  as  in  the  case  little  variety  we  have  in  the  anra* 

of  nounSf  a  strict  accoomiodation  lar  number  is  diminished  in  me 

to  the  gilders  of  nature,  they  pre-  plural. 

sent,  m  the  third  person,  i&f ,  to  **  Though  we  possess  three  pro- 
denote  the  male,  she  to  denote  the  nouns,  bet  sbcj  iff  to  express  the 
iiemale,  and  a  fifth,  tV,  to  denote  third  person  in  the  singular  num- 
•very  substance  of  no  gender,  or  ber,  yet,  unless  the  subject  of  dis- 
of  which  the  gender  is  unknown,  course  be  a  male  or  a  female,  or 
The  pronoun  it  is  perhaps  the  most  some  inaninoate  substance  persoai- 
jreneral  word  in  the  language,  be-  fied,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  de* 
mg  employed  to  supply  the  place  note  that  subject  by  any  other  word 
of  all  substantives,  and  even  of  than  ii ;  and  as  the  far  greater  pairt 
tilings  without  names.  There  is  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  third 
not  a  thing  in  language,  or  in  na-  person  must  be  employed,  tefer  to 
ture,  which  ii  may  not  represent.  other  things  than  males,  or  femaks, 

<*  In  respect  of  the  pronouns  of  or  personincations,  we  are  in  a  great 

the  first  and  second  persons,  the  measure    restricted^   even  in  the 

merit  of  polished  tongues  is  nearly  singular  number,  to  the  use  of  H 

equal.     In  the  ancient  languages,  alone.    We  are  still  more  embtr* 

it  is  seldom  necessary  to  produce  rassed  in  the  pkural  number,  for  A^ 

them,  as  they  are  readUy  suggested  shcf  «/,  have  no  other  jAml  for 

by  the  correspondent  termination  them  all  than  tbejt  which  also  b 

of  the  verb.     In  the  modern  Ian-  destitute  of  all  variety  of  gender, 

guages,  this  liberty  can  seldom  be  **The  ambiguity  resulting  from 

indulged  without  ambiguity  or  af-  the  nakedness  of  our  langu^e,  in 

iectation,  because  die  terminations  respect    of  the  pnmoops  m  the 

of  their  verbs  are  not  su£Bciently  third  person^  is  the  chief  defect, 

varied,  to  distinguish  with  certainty  perhaps,  to  which  it  is  obnoxious, 

one  pronoun  from  another.     In  Open  only  the  works  of  any  of  the 

denoting  the  pronoun  of  the  third  principal  writers  of  tfafi^  latter  part 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  parti- 
cularly the  history  of  lord  Claren- 
doTi»  or  the  prose  compositions  of 
Milton,  and  they  will  be  found  in 
many  places  scarcely  intelligible, 
because  the  authors  were  obliged, 
froni  a  deficiency  of  pronouns  of 
the  third  person,  to  refer  the  saxne 
relative  io  different  antecedents  in 
the  sazne  sentence.  Similar  inac- 
curacies, though  less  frequent,  still 
api^ar  in  the  Writings  of  our  purest 
and  most  elegant  authors.  Indeed, 
any  person  in  the  least  accustomed 
to  correct  coutpositiort,  must  be 
sensible  that  errors  of  this  sort  are 
the  most  difficult  to  be  avoided  in 
oar  language. 

"A  singularity  respecting  the 
inflections  of  personal  pronouns 
must  not  pass  unnoticed.  They 
have  almost  all  three  cases,  a  no- 
minattve,  a  genitive,  and  an  ac-* 
cusative:  /,  mtMf  me\  ihou,  thinty 
thee ;  he^  hiSf  Mm,  Some  gram* 
marians,  however,  contend,  that 
m/i7^,  thinet  are  not  genitives,  but 
pronominal  adjectives  employed 
instead  of  mjf,  thy  :  but  one  of  two 
things  must  be  admitted ;  either 
that  they  are  real  genitives,  as  our 
best  grammarians  make  them,  or 
that  they  are  used  in  a  matiner  dif- 
ferent from  these  adjectives,  and 
without  being  conjoined  with  their 
stibstantives.  For  in  the  following 
sentence,  my  cannot  be  substituted 
in  the  place  of  mine  :  •  This  bock 
is  mine.'  The  nominative  of  the 
pronoun  almost  always  appears  be- 
fore the  verb,  and  the  accusative 
after  it;  and  as  no  other  of  our 
substantives  have  accusatives,  the 
syntax  of  the  pronouns  is  the  only 
case  in  which  ;^e  discern  the  ten- 
dency of  our  language,  to  adopt 
the  analogies  of  the  ancient  Ian* 
guages,  by  assigning  to  the  active 
verb  the  govemment  of  an  accusa- 
tive case* 


**  I  have  now  finished  the  dis- 
cussion of  nouns,  and  their  depend- 
ents, articles,  adjectives,  partici-^ 
pies,  and  pronouns,  which  denote 
the  first  great  branch  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  the  names  and  the  nature 
of  the  substantives  which  exist  in 
matter  or  in  the  mind.  I  proceed  to 
the  discussion  of  verb,  and  its  de- 
pendent adverb  ;  which -denote  the 
second  great  branch  of  our  know- 
ledge, the  actions  and  energies* 
with  their  modifications,  which 
substances  exert  in  respect  of  them- 
selves, or  of  one  another. 

"The  radical  characteristic  of 
the  verb  is  action  or  energy.  I 
read,  run,  walk,  eat,  drink,  sit| 
sleep,  are  all  expressions,  declara* 
tive  of  seme  operation  or  exertion 
perlbrmed  by  the  creature  or  thing 
that  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb. 
Every  action  implies  existence,  and 
the  ,  activity  or  patience  of  some 
agent ;  and  hence  the  common  de- 
finition of  the  verb,  that  it  signifies 
to  be,  to  do,  or  to  sufltr.  It  is  the 
most  intricate  of  all  the  parts  of 
speech  ;  and  this  intricacy  results 
unavoidably  from  the  combination 
of  ideas  it  is  employed  to  express^ 
Let  us  consider  the  various  circum- 
stances which  must  be  communi- 
cated by  the  word  denoting  an  ac- 
tion. The  chief  of  tliese  refer  to 
time  and  manner. 

**  In  relating  an  action,  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
munication to  signify  barely  its  ex- 
istence ;  it  is  commonly  requiiitc 
to  be  more  particular,  and  to  notify 
whether  it  is  finished,  is  finishing, 
or  will  be  finished.  Hence  arises 
the  necessity  that  the  verb,  along 
with  the  signification  of  action, 
should  likewise  express  time.  But 
the  manner  also  of  tlie  execui  ion 
of  the  action  is  often  of  grcji  im- 
poitance  to  be  Communicated.  I*  or 
example,  whetlier  the  agent  ope- 
rated 
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rated  with  deliberation,  confidence, 
and  resolution,  or  with  embarrass- 
mcnt,  hesitation,  and  suspicion; 
whether  he  commanded  xhe  per- 
formance of  the  action,  or  signified 
only  his  inclination  that  it  should 
be  performed.  Hence  resulted  the 
necessity,  that  the  verb,  along  with 
the  signification  of  action  and  time, 
should  also  denote  manner.  You 
vrili  easily  perceive  in  these  obser- 
vations the  origm  of  the  tenses  and 
moods  of  verbs. 

"As  it  was  necessary  that  tlie 


**  In  respect  of  time,  it  itiay 
perhaps  be  imagined,  on  the  first 
view,  that  it  would  be  suflScient  tor 
the  purpbses  of  communication,  if 
the  verb  denoted  ihe  general  divr- 
SI  on  oi.  It,  mto  past,  present,  and 
future ;  but  a  little  experience 
would  discover  the  imperfections 
cf  this  arrangement.  The  very 
fleeting  nature,  indeed,  of  present 
time,  made  anv  subdivision  of  it 
both  difficult  and  unnecess?.ry ;  and 
for  this  reason  all  polished  Ltn- 
guages,  according  to  the  general 


circumstances  of  time  and  manner  opinion  of  grammarians,  have  m 

should  attend  the  signification   of  any  mood  one  tense  only  appropri- 

action;  the  next  important  step  in*  atcd  to  cxpi-ess  it,     A  similar  o- 

the  formation  of  language,  was  to  pinion  seems  to  have  guided  the 

determine  by  what  means  this  com-  construction  of  languages  for  cx- 

bined   communication    should   be  pressing  future  time. '  Thattatn-e 

accomplifhed.  One  of  two  methods,  time^  including  a  long   duratinr, 

it  seems,  must  have  been  adopted ;  was  divisible  into  parts,  must  soon 

either  to  vary  the  terminations  of  have  been  perceived  ;  but  the  tct*tl 

the  verb,  or  to    conjoin    with    it  ignorance  in  which  mankind  are 


auxiliary  words,  so  as  to  convey 
these  additional  circumstances. — 
The  former  of  these  metliods,  with 
.;i  mixture  of  the  latter,  in  the  pas- 
sive form  of  their  verbs,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  latter  method,  with  a  mixture 
of  the  former,  in  the  active  form 
of  their  verbs,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  English,  the  French,  and 
the  Italians. 

*•  The  structure  of  the  verb  was 
rendered  still  more  complicated. 


involved  concerning  actions  that 
may  take  place  in  that  period,  roust 
have  divested  them  of  all  disp^*- 
tion  to  maik  differences  of  future 
time,  or  to  provide  language  with 
tenses  for  that  purpose. 

"  Hence  appears  the  reason  why 
all  polished  languages,  expect  the 
Greek,  have  also  been  contented 
with  cne  tense,  expressive  of  future 
time.  The  Greeks,  it  has  been 
supposed,  wished  to  circumscribe 
future  time,  by  their  tense  dcno- 


becausc  it  was  found  requisite,  that  minated/>^v7o^&i/y://ttrtfm,  by  which 
along  with  tlie  signification  of  ac-  they  intended  to  signify  tliat  the 
tion,  time,  and  manner,  it  should  action  was  future;  but  would  not 
also  denote  person  and  number,  \o  be  long  sOf  as.  the  time  of  its  cxe- 
adapt  it  for  corresponding  with  the  cution  would  quickly  arrive.— 
persons  and  numbers  of  nouns  and  This  tense,  however,  must  be  con- 
pronouns  with  which  it  might  be  sidered  as  a  specimen  of  the  inge- 
connectcd.  To  combine  logetlier  nuity  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  their 
so  many  important  articles  in  the  great  zeal  to  cultivate  and  improve 
inflections  of  one  word,  required  their  language,  rather  than  as  rc- 
a  degree  of  ingenuity,  which  no-  quisite  for  the  communication  of 
thing  could  supply  but  the  discern-  knowledge;  for  it  very  rarclv  oc- 
incnt  and  experience  of  ages,  cur?  ix)  ^ny  of  their  works.    Later 
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gninmiarrans  controvert  even  the 
existence  of  this  tense. 

"The  past,  then,  \s  the  time 
which  the  framers  of  all  languages 
have  been  chiefly  anxious  to  sub- 
divide. Most  of  the  actions  which 
could  be  the  subject  of  discourse 
or  writing,  must  have  taken  place 
in  past  time ;  and  to  render  die 
accounts  of  them  more  conspicuous 
and  intelligible,  it  must  often  Jiave 
been  requisite  to  specify  Wie  pro- 
gress, or  tlie  stages,  of  their  execu- 
tion. Hence  the  various  divisions 
of  past  time,  and  the  different  tenses 
significant  of  ihem,  with  which  all 
languages,  even  •the  most  imper- 
fect, abound.  Of  polished  lan- 
guai^es,the  leastcomplete,inthis  re- 
spect,  have  three  divisions ;  a  plu- 
perfect  tense,  by  which  is  signified 
that  the  action  is  finished,  and  that 
some  time  has  intervened  since  it 
was  completed;  a  perfect,  which 
denotes  tnat  the  action  is  finished, 
but  thit  very  little  or  no  time  has 
elapsed  since  its  completion ;  and 
an  imperfect,  which  signifies  that 
the  action  had  been  goinc;  on,  but 
had  not  been  completed.  These  are 
all  the  tenses  significant  of  past 
time,  possessed  by  the  langiiage  of 
ancient  Rome. 


**  But  the  Greek  langnage,  the 
English,  and  the  French,  bckidcs 
these  tenses,  employ  another,  which 
the  Greeks  call  anaorist>  and  which 
denotes  only,  that  the  action  is  com- 
pleted, without  distinguishing  in 
what  division  of  past  time  tlie  com- 
pletion took  place,  or  whetlier  the 
execution  was  plupeifect,  perfect, 
or  imperfect. 

«  i  f  we  attend  to  the  usual  course 
of.  speaking  and  writing,  we  will 
find,  that  this  state  of  an  action 
very  frequently  occurs;  and,  there- 
fore, that  a  tense  adapted  to  express 
it  is  of  singular  convenience  and 
advantage.  In  numeroiis  cases,- 
the  completion  of  the  action  is  the 
only  circumstance  of  consequence 
to  be  communicated  ;  and  in  all 
such  cases,  the  aorist  is  the  proper 
tense  to  be  employed.  The  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Rome  retains,  on 
this  occasion,  a  portion  of  that 
ambtgnity,  to  which  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  obnoxious  in  some 
other  articles.  For  it  is  from  the 
sense  of  the  context  only,  that  the 
hearer  or  the  reader  can  discover 
whether  amavt  denotes  the  aoris( 
iyjiXijo-flt,  /aimai^  I  loved,  or  the 
perfect  past,  ir«^iAijJca,  fas  alme^  I 
navl  loved/* 
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[From  the  Same.^ 


f  */^NE  of  the  most  singular  ap^ 
V^  pearances  in  the  history  of 
society,  is  the  progress  of  letters ; 
and  considering  how  extensive  the 
period  is  from  their  first  illustrious 
display  in  Greece  to  the  present 
fimcy   we  can  scarcely  wijj^old 


wonder  that  the  number  of  conir 
positions  of  merit  is  so  small.  Cli- 
nxate,  or  natural  causes,  may  have 
some  influence;  government  can- 
not be  doubted  to  havea  great  deal; 
but  emulation,  and  the  love  of 
fame,  seem  to  be  tlie  .chief  causey 

ta 
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to  uhich  we  are  to  impute  the 
flourishing  state  of  every  species 
of  coiDposition^  except  oratory, 
•which  appears  to  be  prompted  chief- 
ly by  ambition  axid  limes  of  danger. 
As  emulation  and  the  love  of  fame 
are  the  principal  causes  to  which 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  eminence  of 
j)oeu;,  philosophers,  historians,  and 
critics^,  yet  conspicuous  exhibitions 
in  any  of  these  lines  are  to  be  ex- 
pected only  when  the  full  and  free 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  genius 
and  industry  is  countenanced,  at 
least  no/t  discouraG;cd  by  govern- 
ment ;  when  society  is  so  far  ad* 
Tanced,  so  polished  and  enlighten- 
ed/as to  discover  and  applaud  what 
is  meritorious  ;  and  when  the  ex- 
ertions of  genius  are  instigated  by 
rivalshtp.  If  we  consult  the  history 
of  literature,  we  shall  find,  that  in 
the  fortunate  conjunctures  in  which 
all  these  favorable  circumstances 
have  concurred,  authors  of  emi- 
nence have  sprung  up  with  rapidity, 
and  in  clusters,  like  plants  from  a 
hot-bed. 

•  *«  The  progress  of  poetry,  how- 
ever, is  not  altogether  regulated 
by  tlie  same  circumstances  which 
arc  supposed  to  influence  the  pro- 
duction of  prose  compositions ; 
and  epic  poetry  particularly  seems 
to  constitute  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion. It  appeared  in  Greece  in  the 
poems  of  Homer  some  centuries  at 
least  before  any  composition  in 
prose  which  merited  the  attention 
of  posterity;  for  it  is  scarcely  sup* 
poseable  -that  all  productions  in 
prose  should  have  perished,  while 
those  in  poetry  remained.  The 
singular  institution  of  b!ards,  and 
the  practice  of  reciting  at  festivals 
ttnd  public  solemnities  the  illustri- 
cus  deeds  of  patriots  and  heroes, 
so  consonant  to  the  notions  of  a  war* 
like  and  magnanimous,  though  an 
uneultivatedandvmpolisfaed  people^ 


leems  to  have  contributed  to  the 
early  perfection  of  epic  composi- 
tion. Attachment  to  poetry  might 
even  introduce  a  contijnpt  and  dit- 
lik&  of  prose,  and  may  help  to  ac- 
count for  the  late  appearance  of 
that  spedes  of  composition.  It  is 
well  known,  that  even  the  laws  and 
public  acts  of  rude  communities 
were  sometimtes  written  in  verse. 

*'  Among  the  first  good  compo- 
sitions in  prose  which  were  produ- 
ced in  Greece,  was  probably  the 
history  of  Herodotus,  and  it  is  the 
mo^t  early  and  best  of  that  spedes 
which  has  descended  to  modem 
times.      He    lived    between    the 
Persian  invasion  and  the  Pelopoo* 
nesian  war,  about  four  hundred  and 
forty  years  before   the  birth   of 
Christ,  and  was  the  dawn  of  the 
illustrious  age  of  his  country.— 
From  the  time  of  his  appearance 
to  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great  into  Asia,  (a  period  of  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years), 
were  displayed  all  those  conspicu- 
ous   exertions  of   the    genius   of 
Greece,  which  all  men  of  letters 
have  hitherto  admired,  and  all  re- 
fined ages  will  continue  to  admire. 
The  principal  writers  of  thisperiod 
were,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Tbiicy- 
dides,  Isocrates,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Demosthenes.    Alexan- 
der the  Great  annihilated  the  liberty 
of  Greece,   and  with  it  fled  her 
spirit  and  her  gcnins. 

**  After  the  Romans  had  over^ 
run  the  greater  part  of  Greece, 
they  were  tempted  to  turn  their  at- 
tention toxvardsthepreciousremains 
of  literature  and  arts  which  that 
count  ry  had  to  exhibit.  But  so  un- 
polished St  ill  were  this  great  peopW 
that  in  the  six  hundred  and  seventh 
year  of  their  city,  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  terminatioa 
of  the  commonwealth,  f-ucius 
Mun^us,  a  Roman  consul,  wu 
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k>  imperfect  a  judge  of  the  value 
p£  the  exquisite  statues  and  paint- 
ings which  he  found  in  the  plunder 
of  the  cityof!  Corinth^  thathetodkan 
obligation  of  the  shipmaster  who  was 
to  conVeythem  to  Kome^  to  replace 
pr  repair  them,  if  any  of  them  were 
lost  or  injured  in  the  voyage.  His 
only  conception  of  their  use  was  to 
grace  his  triumph»  and  the  num- 
ber, not  the  woricmanishipy  was  to 
nimself  and  his  countrymen  tke 
chief  object  of  attention. 
.  **  Beh)re  the  age .  of  Cicero^ 
Rome,  had  produced  few  writers  of 
eminence,  except  Plautus  and  Te- 
rence, both  of  whoro«  particularly 
the  latter,  seem  entitled  to  little 
other  fame  than  that  of  translators 
from  the  Greeks.  The  pilre  period 
of  Roman  genius  did  not  long  sur- 
pass Cicero.  It  can  scarcdy  be 
extended  beyond  the  age  of  Livy, 
though  several  authors  of  great 
merit  are  to  be  found  after  that 
time.  According,  then,  to  this 
compuudon,  the  golden  age  of 
Roman  genius  did  not  nuich  exceed 
one  hundred  y^ars,  and  was  some^ 
what  shorten*  than  that  of  Greece. 
The  great  ornaments  of  this  period 
were,  Lucretius,  Caesar,  Ci<vero, 
iSallust,  TibuUus,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  Livy.ij  Th©  revolution  of 
the  civil  epv^nroent  affected  the 
genius  of  Ra(^e,  as  it  had  done 
that  of  Greece^  with  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  recovered.    Biit  the 

f^enius  of  Rome  languished  much 
^onger  than  that  of  Greece  before 
It  expired.  Of  all  antiquity,  no 
two  periods  were  so  refined  as  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome  I  have  men- 
tioned. At  no  other  times  was 
literary  merit  to  obtain  such  high 
praise,  'or  were  great  men  to  de- 
rive so  much  emulation  and  im- 
provement from  one  anotlier.  No 
othet  ancient  nations,  not  even  the 
Creeks  and  Romans  themselves, 
1806. 


were  so  htgh-nriinded,  and  so  full 
of  great  views,  in  any  otlier  periods 
as  they  were  in  these. 

"After  tlie  termination  of  th* 
golden  age  of  Rome,  genius  gra* 
dually  suosides,  and  seems  to  de- 
scend into  a  state  of  torpor,  if  not 
total  extinction,  in  the  cells  of 
monks,  or  to  wander  unregarded 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  till  the 
restoration  of  civilization,  learning* 
and  arts,  aided  by  the  useful  inven- 
tion of  printing,  caused  her  revive 
with  a  large  portion  of  her  ancient 
lusth^.  For  a  term,  therefore,  of 
near  two  thousand  years,  from  the 
first  appearance  of  letters  inCreece* 
to  the  invention  of  printing  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
no  more  tlian  two  hundred  and 
Bfty  years  can  be  found,  which 
wcreenlightened  and  adorned  with 
the  brigntest  displays  of  human 
genius  }  a  demonstration  either  of 
the  astonishing  delicacy  of  literary 
merit,  or  of  me  slow  and  difBcuIt 
sVsps  by  which  society  advances  in 
knowledge  and  refinement. 

"  Printing  has  so  corrected  and 
dispersed  tne  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  an^  modcrti 
times^  that  scarcely  any  revolution 
in  human  afiatrs  can  b^  supposed  to 
introduce  such  ignorance  and  error 
as  prevailed  before  it  was  invented. 
With  the  introduction  of  an  art  so 
auspicious  to  leailiing,  genius  and 
industry  assumed  new  vigouri  and 
i^edoUbled  their  efforts.  The  spirit 
of  the  sixteenth  century  caught  fire 
frgm  the  publication  and  perusal  of 
the  illustrious  remains  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  was  distinguished 
by  an  acquaintance  with  tlieir  writ- 
ers and  -language^  which  has  not 
yet  been  equaled. 

«  The  transition  from  the  use  of 
the  Latin  language,  in  which  al- 
most all  the  modem  author?  began 
to  write  sifter  the  revival  ^t  le^ruT 

0  ing, 
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ing,  and  the  hesitation  under  which  writers.  Eneland  followed  the  ex* 
literary  men  long  remained,  whether  ample  of  luufy  and  in  the  end  of 
they  should  relinquish  that  Ian-  the  sixteentli  century,  and  the  be- 
guage»  and  cultivate  their  own  ginning  of  the  seventeentli,  licr 
moieimperfectlanguages,repressed  oest  authors  wrote  her  own  lan- 
considerably  the  efforts  of  modem  guage,  with  a  purity  and  correctness 
genius.  All  men  of  letters  regret-  which  are  not  always  to  be  fouad 
ted  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
writing  in  a  dead  language,  and  century,  and  which  have  not  even 
on  topics  which  it  often  had  not  in  the  eighteenth  been  very  •(ten 
words  to  express.  They  felt  also  the  exceeded.  The  works  rf  Hooker, 
disagreeable inconvcnienctes of  bav-  lord  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  the  Ho- 
ing  the  knowledge  of  their  labours  milies  and  Prayer  Book  of  the 
confined  to  the  learned,  instead  of  Church  of  England,  not  to  men- 
diffusing  useful  or  amusing  infor*  tion  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
mation  among  all  ranks  of  people^  present  a  propriety  of  style  which 
and  bfreceivmg  that  just  and  gene-  is  -not  always  found  in  Milton, 
ral  applause  which  usually  attends  Clarendon,  orTillotson,  and  scarce* 
genuine  merit.  A  few  successful  ly  in  Dryden  and  lord  Shaftsbury. 
efforts  gave  conviction  that  modem  The  civsd  wars  of  England  infect- 
langtiages  were  fully  adequate  to  ed  her  language  and  her  taste,  with 
do  justice  to  the  conceptions  of  the  a  degree  of  corruption  which  it 
most  eminent  authors  ;  and  it  was  required  the  merit  of  Pope,  Addi- 
found,  that  much  less  time  and  son,  and  Swift,  to  banish,  and  to 
study  were  requisite  to  acquire  an  re*«stablish  former  purity.  The 
intimate  acquaintance  with  any  highly^finished  productions  of  later 
polished  language  of  modern  Eu»  times  have  not  done  much  more 
rope,  than  to  qualify  an  author  for  than  to  regain  primitive  correct- 
writing  with  elegance  in  the  Ian-  ness. 

guage  of  ancient  Rome.  *^The  French  began  last  to  poliA 
*«The  Italians  appeared  foremost  their  language,  but  their  progress 
in  this  new  path  of^  fame.  Before  was  very  rapid.  Before  the  mid^ 
the  invention  of  printing,  thev  pos-  die  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
sessed  a  considerable  share  of^taste,  could  boast  of  few  authors  whooa 
perhaps  from  _a  communication  any  reader  would  ^ish  to  perose 
with  Constantinople,  where  learn-  'twice.  Earlf  ^  in  §»'  dghteentli 
ing  subsisted  till  the  middle  of  the  century,  their  language  and  their 
fifteenth  century,  when  that  city  genius  seem  to  have  reached  their 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  nighMt  ^iitence.  Pkscal  cow- 
Turks:  and  they  wrote  their  own  h^eiiced  this  career,  and  was  quickly 
language  with  wonderf u  1  propriety,  fol lowed  by  Malebranche,  Flechicr, 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  seven-  Comeille,  Racine,  Boileau,  Fon- 
teenih  century,  Petrarch,  Dan'e,  tenelle,  Moliere.  lliese  authors 
Bocaccio,  Ariosto,  displayed  in  retain  the  character  of  Frctfck 
their  works  an  extent  of  knowledge,  classics:  even  the  great  names  of 
a  richness  of  i^enius,  and  an  ele-  Rousseau^  Voltaire,  and  Raynal, 
gance  of  Ian  P^uage,.  which  have  have  not  aspired  to  higher  praise 
scarcely  yet  been  surpassed.  Tasso,  than  to  share  their  fame. 
Guar;^!,  Davila,  and  Machiayel,  •*  While  the  greater  part  of  tbt 
have  not  obscured  the  fame  of  thes^  Icaraed  meu  of  modem  Enrope 
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vrere  pleased  to  write  the  language 
of  ancient  Rome,  conscious  of  their 
inferiority  on  account  of  the  disad-> 
vantages  under  which  they  labour- 
ed,  they  looked  up  to  the  ancients 
with  the  respect  which  scholars 
naturally  entertain  for  their  masters, 
and  presumed  not  to  rival  them  in 
the  merits  of  execution  and  origi* 
nality.  But  scarcely  had  the  French 
begun  to  write  their  own  language 
with- a  purity  which  attracted  tne 
attention  of  Europe,  when  their 
national  ambition  was  excited;  they 
claimed  to  be  held  originals  them- 
selves, both  in  respect  of  msitter 
and  style,  and  thus  aspired  to  rival, 
if  not  to  surpass,  the  merit  of  the 
ancients.  Hence  arose  an  extra- 
ordinary controversy,  which  com- 
menced in  France,  concerning  the 
comparative  excellence  of  ancient 
and  modem  writers,  and  which 
was  agitated  with  great  keenness, 
and  even  asperity,  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance. Many  learned  treatises 
were  published,  many  bold  asser- 
tions were  advanced.  -  Boileau  and 
madame  Dacier  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  the  ancients,  and  asserted 
their  right  to  superiority ;  Perrault 
and  la  Motte  maintained  the  claims 
of  the  modems.  Much  partiality, 
ai)d  abuse,  and  ignorance,,  as  com- 
monly happens  m  similar  cases, 
were  displayed  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  relative  to  the  respec- 
tive consti  cuents  of  tlie  parties. 

<<  The  dispute  extended  to  £n* 
Upland.  The  gentle,  the  humane, 
the  indolent  sir  William  Temple 
was  roused  to  engage  in  it,  and 
undertook  the  caus^  of  the  ancients, 
which  he  supported  with  much 
learning,  discernment,  and  good 
taste.  The  sentiments,  however, 
even  of  this  able  champion  did  not 
convey  universal  satisfaction ;  they 
were  controverted,  and  attack- 
ed, by  ^veral  obscure,  but  perti- 


nacious writers  among  his  country- 
men. Society  wks  pestered  and* 
tired  with  the  dispute,  till  Swift 
exposed  the  whole  of  it  to  ridicule, 
by  the  irresistible  vein  of  keen  satire 
with  which  he  has  handled  it,  in  his 
curious  tfeatise  on  the  battle  of  the^ 
books  in  St.  James's  library. 

**  But  though  the  violence,  and' 
mistakes,  and  misrepresentations  of 
the  first  disputants  liave  long  ago 
subsided,  yet  so  much  solid  foun- 
dation is  the  controversy  accounted 
to  have,  that  we  very  frequently 
meet  it  in  conversation  |  and  so 
much  inclined  are'many  readers  to 
oht.iin  information  concerning  it|^ 
as  to  afford  considerable  currency 
to  a  learned  essay  published  bv  Mr. 
Dutens,  a  clergyman  of  the  cnurch  ^ 
of  England.* This  author,  in  the', 
course  of  other  employments,  had 
been  obliged  to  consult  most  of  the 
ancient  writers  of  chief  reputation, 
and  he  scruples  not  to  affirm,  that, 
in  all  compositions  of  genius  and 
taste,  their  superiority  is  palpable 
and  incontestable,  and  that  vestiges 
are  to  be  found  in  their  writings  of 
all  the  mosc  brilliant  discoveries  in 
science  and  arts.  This  author  is 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
any  of' his  predecessors.  He  dis« 
plays  no  malevolence,  or  inclina- 
tion to  misrepresent  either  of  the 
parties;  he  never  supposes  the' 
reader  *is  to  ht  satisfied  with  his 
authority  or  interpretation;  he  pre- 
sents on^his  margin  th^  passages  on' 
which  he  founds  his  opinion,  and 
leaves  every  reader  a  fair  fi^d  to' 
decide  for  himself. 

"  In  a  controversyi  then,  which 
seems  of  importance  sufficient  to' 
attract  a  little  of  our  attention,  we 
will  endeavour  to  get  possession  of 
those  principles  by  which  a  proper 
judgement  must  be  supported* 
The  neglect  of  this  precaution  has' 
been  the  origin  of  much  useless  dis</ 

O  2  puutioa 
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putation  in  all  con  trover  siesy  but  than  any  other  poet.     But  I  will 
particulaply  in  the  present.     It  is  venture  to  maintain*  that  a  great 
always  to  be  remembered,  that  no  part  of  thi«  excellence  is  to  be  im« 
fair  comparison  can  be  instituted  puted  to  the  situation  of  the  timet 
between  ancient  and  modem  au«  m  which  he  livM.    The  natural 
{koTSf  except  where  circumstances  manners  and  magnanimity  of  thos» 
are  nearly  similar.   We  will  not  be  times  were  particularly  favourable 
so  unreasonable  as  to  complain  that  'to  the  simplicity  and  sublimity  of 
our  poets  do  not  equal  Homer,  or  his  sentiments  and  style.  Tliehigh 
our  orators  Demosthenes  and  Ci*  honours  conferred  on  bards,  being 
ceroyif  the  dissimilarity  of  their  cir*  considered  as  the  sages,  the  legts* 
cumstances  rendered  it  impossible*  lators,  and  the  heralds  of   tb^ 
We  will  iK)t  expect  that  our  poets  age,  as  companions  of  kings,  and 
and  orators  should  equal  or  surpass  guests  at  all  festivals, would  prompt 
those  of  antiquity  in  circumstances  the   liveliest  exertions  of  genius, 
so  unfavourable,  that,  had  the  poets  He  had  all  nature  before  him  un- 
and   orators  of  antiquity  been  in  occupied,  and  all  his  pictures  of 
diem,  they  would  not  have  sur-  her,  at  least  to  us,  wear  the  merit 
passed  our  own.     We  will  not  de«  and  charm  of  nov^ty.  Had  either 
mand  that  the  ancient  philosophers  Virgil  or  Milton  lived  in  the  same 
sh6uld  have  made  the  same  pro*  circumstances,  I  doubt  not  that  they 
gress  in  science  which  ours  have  would  have  rivalled  him  in  other 
done,  when  the  latter  have  had  the  particulars,    and   have    surpassed 
advantage  of  all  the  researches  and  him  in  judgement  and  sublimity. 
experieQce  of  the  formen  besides  They  equal  him  in  these  qualities, 
the  aid  of  several  siibsicfiary  arts  notwithstanding  the  disadvandige 
tiud  systems  then  unknown.     An*  of    being  obliged  to  imagine  all 
other  principle  entitled  to  attention  the  interesting  situations  of  their 
is,  that  the  inferiority  of  the  ipo*  heroes,  without  having  ever  seen 
dems,  or  the  superiority  of  the  or  conversed  with  such  pitn.    Os« 
ancients,  in  different  articles,  is  no  sian  derives  his«xtraordinary  merit 
reproach    or    compliment   to  the  from  circumstances  similar  to  those 
genius  of  either.    There  is  no  rea*  of  Homer,  from  living  and  con- 
son  to  conclude    that   vigour  of  versing  with  such  men  as  those  of 
genius  is  confined  to  one  period  of  whom  he  sung, 
society  more  than  another.    It  de*        **  Euripides  and  Sophocles  arr 
pends  on  external  causes  ;  let  the  the  only  tragic  poets  of  antoquitj, 
same  causes  exist,  and  the  same  for  the  Romans  produced  none  en- 
vigour  will  be  displayed.     Guided  titled  to  notice;  atid  considerable 
by  these   solid  principles,   let  us  as  their  merit  is  in  point  of  charac« 
now  inquire  a  little  what  are  the  ter,  passion,  and  style,  they  seldom 
facts,                                               .  possess  much  excellence  in  point  of 
"That  Homer  must  still  bear  fable.    It  was  impossible  that  tbey 
away  the  palm  of  epic  poetry  from  ^ould  deserve  ranch  praise  in  tbisr 
Virgil  himself,  and  iill  the  modems^  article,  for  they  wrote  too  fast  to 
no  candid  critic  will  much  hesitate  aeqinre  k.*— Of  the  few  plajs  of 
to  admit.    He  possesses  more  van*  Sophocles  ^hich  remain,  scarify 
ety  of  character,  more  originality,  any,  except  the  CEldipusTyraDnliSy 
tnore  beautiful  description,  more'  -can  be  said  to  have  much  firiJti 
elegance  and  -  simplicity  of  style^  they  are  often  little  more  than  nere 

lojoe^ 
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^aloguesy  and  the  actors  go  and  The  new  comedy,  in  which  Menan- 
ccnne  without  much  apparent  rea-  derandothersexcelled,  arid  of  which 
son.  The  taste  of  the  Greeks  in  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the 
tragic  representations  could  not  be  translations  of  Terence,  though  the 
refined,  when  we  reflect,  that  little  originals  are  lost,  was  a  much  more 
more  than  thirty  years  before  the  perfect  species  of  composition. — 
time  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Simple,  however,  and  natural  and 
their  theatrical  exhibitions  were  no  innocent  as  the  dialogue  is,  it  con- 
better  than  musical  entertainments,  tains  little  wit  or  spirit,  and  less 
exhibited  by  strollers  equipped  in  Tariety  of  character.  Nearly  the 
the  most  homely  manner,  rhespis  s;ime  characters  recur  in  every  play ; 
was  manager  ot  such  a  band,  and  and  even  the  circumstances  in 
Horace  describes  his  cavalcade  in  which  they  appear  are  not  much 
the  following  words,  changed. 

"  Greece  and  Rome  are  unrival- 

*  Picicur  «  Thcspif  vexiise  potmat*  j^j  j^  oratory,  but  many  eircum- 

p  ustrii,  stances  concurred  to  produce  that 

«  He  had  only  one  speaker,  who  effect*  I  explaii>ed  the  chief  of  these 
was  introduced  to  give  the  singers  »n  the  history  of  eloquence.  Had 
tome  respite,  iEschylus  succeeded  modern  genius  been  placed  in  the 
him,  and  first  presented  dialogue,  or  same  situation,  I  doubt  not  of  us 
exhibited  something  like  a  tragedy ;  having  made  as  eminent  a  figure. 
he  did  not  live  above  thirty  years  **  Historical  composition  is  the 
before  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  field  in  which  comparison  can  be 
These  poets  may  surpass  modem  made  with  most  equity,  because 
tragedians  in  simplicity  and  pro-  circumstances  are  most  similar ; 
priety  of  style,  but  it  requires  an  and  here  it  musrbe  admitted,  that 
uncommon  reverence  for  anti-  the  respective  merits  of  candidates 
quity  to  prefer  them  in  every  other  are  so  neariy  balanced  ::s  to  create 
yiew.  some  hesitation.  In  purity  and 
"  In  comedy,  every  candid  correctness  of  style,  liveliness  of 
judge  miist  give  the  preference  to  description,  and  candour  of  rela- 
the  modems.  The  old  comedy  of  tion,  no  authors  surpass Thucydidcs 
the  Greeks,  In  which  living  char:?c-  and  Livy  f  but  they  must  be  ad- 
ters  were  introduced  and  ridiculed,  mitted  to  be  inferior  to  the  best 
though  it  might  display  boldness  modern  historians  in  forming  an 
and  spirit,  wjis  the  coarsest,  grossest  interestingandinstructivenarration. 
ribaldry,  that  ever  disgraced  a  the  capital  secret  of  composing 
$tage.  The  object  of  it  was  not  more  history,  namely,  to  extend  or 
f?prehensible  than  the  execution  abridge  the  narration  according  to 
was  indelicate.  We  cannot  read,  the  importance  of  the  matter,  seems 
without  the  most  lively  feelings  of  little  attended  to  by  the  former, 
disgust  and  contempt,  the  rough  By  the  use  of  it,  andthatmost  en- 
daubing  of  Aristophanes,  bv  which  lightened  spirit  of  political  and 
file .  Atlieuians  were  instigated  to  philosophical  knowledge  witli which 
put  to  death  Socrates,  one  of  the  the  latter  have  adomed  their  rela- 
best  men  and  worthiest  citizens  they  tions,  they  have  communicated  to 
overbad.  The  most  y^rorthlesslicen-  them  a  degree  ofperiection  for  which 
.tlous  farce  ever  appeared  on  the  we  seek  m  vain  among  the  an^ 
£nglisb  stage,  \%  not  so  opprobrious.  cicnts> 
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**  Iij  moral  philosophy  the  merit 
of  the  ancients 'was  considerable ; 
but  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  apply  very  closely 
to  the  study  of  it,  till  the  most  il- 
Listrious  age  of  their  literature  was 
past.  PlatOy  indeed,  has  advanced 
many  fine  views  of  the  subject, 
and  adorned  it  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  a  rich  imagination.  His 
example  was  followed  by  Xenophon 
in  his  Memorabilia  Socratis,  and 
both  may  be  read  with  much  emolu- 
ment. But  we  see  in  them  few  prin- 
ciples or  accurate  delineations  of  the 
human  mind;  they  either  deviate 
into  abstract  reasonings,  or  content 
themselves  with  recommendations 
of  particular  virtues  from  consider- 
ations of  utility.  The  schools  of 
philosophy/  especially  those  of  tlie 
Stoics  and  Epicureans,  which 
arose  from  the  ruins  of  tlie  schools 
of  eloquence,  generated  contro- 
versies and  maintained  systems, 
rather  than  improved  the  science 
of  the  human  mind-  Mutual  anti- 
pathies tempted  both  to  push  their 
doctrines  to  ?rxtremity,  and  to  over- 
look the  true  science  of  nature  situ- 
ated between^  them. 
.  *^  The  Stoics  considered  man  as 
a  pure  inteliigerxf,  and  made  little 
allowance  for  his  possessing  appe- 
tites and  passions.  They  would 
scarcely  permit  him  to  feel  that  he 
was  a  man,  and  considered  him 
unnaturally  as  independent  of 
things  about  him.  The  Epicureans 
run  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They 
held  him  forth asformed  principally 
to  consult  his  pleasure  and  his  ease ; 
and  were  not  sufBciently  assi- 
duous to  inculcate  virtue  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  both.  Their 
system  was  hostile  to  all  the  manlv 
and  generous  efforts  of  the  soul, 
and  contributed  to  sink  its  votaries 
into  indolence  or  criminal  gratifica- 
tion.  We  need  not  hesitate  to. pro- 


nounce, that  the  doctrine  of  thf 
human  mind  is  now  better  under* 
stood  than  it  was  by  either  of  thne 
sects  of  philosophers. 

^*  But  it  is  in  the  mathexnatieal 
sciences,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  system  of  nature,  that  the  su- 
periority of  modem  attainments  is 
most  conspicuous.  The  ancients 
extended  not  their  inquiries  beyond 
the  properties  of  lines  of  the  second 
order,  called  Conic  Sections ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  applied 
the  science  of  these  to  any  use.  It 
was  reserved  for  Newton  to  explain 
by  theij-  means,  the  laws  which  go- 
vern the  motions  of  the  planets.  We 
are  told  that  tlie  Pythagoreans  were 
acquainted  with  the  Coperntcan  sy- 
stem ;  but  this  acquaintance  could 
hardly  amount  to  more  than  conjee* 
ture,  for  they  wanted  every  resource 
to  proceed  farther.  They  had  no 
glasses  with  which  to  makeobserva* 
tions,and  their  study  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  seems  to  have  been  directed 
rather  to  asirology  than  to  astrono* 
my.  They  might  be  admired  by 
tlie  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
among  whom  they  lived ;  but  their  , 
whi  '.isical  nostrums  coiicemin^abs^ 
tincnce  from  animal  food,  and  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  rather  su^« 
gest  the  character  of  empirics  in 
philosophy,  than  of  enlightened  and 
rational  inquirers. 

**  Some  people  will*  conclude  that 
FhiiQ  was  acquainted  with  the  cir* 
culation  of  the  blood*  which  is 
supposed  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
discoveries  of  modem  medicine, 
because,  in  speaking  of  it,  he  em- 
ploys the  Greek  word  ^mar/iisut 
which  signifies  to  be  carried  round. 
But  if  tne  use  of  figurative  lao« 
guage  is  to  be  supposed  a  good  ar- 
gument for  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancients,  there  is  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  which  tliey  may  not  be 
^own  to  be  possessed.    Had  this 

doctrixtO 
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doctrine  Keen  understood  by  them,  prove  our  cenius  and  otir  taste;  we 
is  tt  possible  it  should  never  be  cannot  read  the  ancients  too  much  ) 
mention oi  »n  tern-s  explicit  and  but  we  must  seek  important  ad- 
full,  tha:  no  reasonings  should  be  ditions  to  our  knowledg?,  whether 
founded  on  it,  no'causcs  of  diseases  moral,  political,  or  mathematical, 
deduced  from  it  ?  In  a  word,  to  im-  among  die  modems.*' 


'  On  Perception. 

[From  Mr.  Scott's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.] 

'*  WT^   have  seen  with  how        **  The  first  philosopher,  in  whose 
VV    little  success  philosophers    writings  we  find  a  systematic  theory 
have  invented  theories,  m  order  to    concerning  perception,  is  Aristotle, 
throw  Itght  upon  the  process  of    According  to  this  theory,  percep- 
sensation  ;  and  to  trace  the  parti-    tion,  as  well  as  all  the  other  opera- 
*  cular  manner  in  which  materi;il  ob-    tions  of  the  mind,  is  carried  on  by 
jects  convey  impressions  to  our  in-    the  agency  of  certain  images,  forms, 
tellectual    principle.     They  have    or  species  of  material  objects  there 
not  been  less  desirous  to  investigate    present.    The  images  presented  to 
the  mode  of  action  gf  perception ;    our  senses  were  called  sensible  spe- 
but  as  this  faculty  is  of  a.  still  more    cies,  or  forms ;  and  were  supposed 
intellectual     and    refined    nature,    to  be  c<5tS<yjally  sent  off  from  ma- 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their    terial  objectsTTJt  all  directions  ;  so 
hypotheses  have  been  attended  with    that  by  entering  at  the  avenue  ^  of 
very  fortunate  results.    Such  hypo-    the  senses,  they  produced  percep- 
theses,  however,   have  been  very    tion  during  the  day,  and  dreaming 
.  prevalent  from  the  remotest  anti-    during  the  night.     These  images 
quity ;  and,  contrary  to  the  gene-    were  supposed  to  be  again  present- 
ral  course  of  such  things,  have  pre-    ed  to  the  memory,  or  imagination, 
•erved  a  considerable  uniformity,    in  a  more  refined  state,  wnen  they 
and  -been  implicitly  admitted  by    were  called  species,  simply ;   and 
succeeding  philosophers  as  a  ration-    when  presented  to  the  intellect  in 
al  basis  of  investigation.    The  con-    their  most  refined  state  of  all,  they 
Bequence  has  been,    a  systematic    were    called    phantasms ;    and  it 
diffusion  of  error  in  this  oranch  of    was  maintained,  that  there  can  be 
science,  unparalleled  in  any  other ;    no  perception,  memory,  or  intel- 
so  as  at  length  to  be  matured  into    lection,  without  species,  or  phan- 
a  complete  system  of  scepticism,    tasms. 

or  disbelief.  Those  who  wish  to  "  This  theory  was  well  adapted 
Bee  the  gradual  progress  of  this  to  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  which 
sceptical  philosophy  completely  de-  resolved  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
veloped,  are  referred  to  l)r.  Reid's  material  world  into  the  effects  of 
Second  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  two  principles,  called  matur  and 
Powers.  Our  present  plan  requires  form.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
only  a  brief  statement  of  die  leading  to  have  originated  with  Aristotle ; 
opinions  of  philosophers  concerning  for  the  followers  of  Democritas  and 
the  operation  of  perception.  Epicurus  held  a  similar  doctrine 

0  4'  with 
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'wi^  regard  to  slender  filrns  of  sub-  Hk  did  not*  however,  totally  re^ 

tile  matter,  which  tliey  supposed  to  ject  it ;  for  he  held  it  as  cert^i2« 

come  from  external  objects.     It  is  that  it  is  only  a  representative  pic* 

likewise  probable  that  the  Pyth^i-  ture,  form^  or  species  of  an  object, 

goreans  and  PLitonists  taught  a  tliat  is  present  in  the  mind  when  we 

similar  theory  of  perception  ;   fis  p^fceive,  ^nd  not  the  object  itsey. 

may  )>e  gathered  from  the  hints  But  he  denied  that  tnese  formsy  or 

yhich  Plato  c;ives  in  the  seventh  species,  are  sent  forth  from  external 

^ook  of  his  Republic,  concerning  bodies ;  and  shewed  the  absurdity 

the  manner  in  which  we  perceive  of  tliis  doctrine  by  solid  arguments, 

the  objects  of  sense ;  which  he  com-  He  also  gave  the.name  of  Ucas  to 

pares  to  the  situation  of  persons  in  the  representative  forms  which  he 

a  deep  and  dark  cave,  who  see  not  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  mind ; 

external    objects    themselves,   but  a  term  which  he  seems  to  have  bo^- 

only  tlieir  shadows,  by  a  light  let  rowed  from  the  philosophy  of  Plata 

into  the  cave  through  a  small  ope|;i-  Anotlicr  peculiarity  in  the  Carte- 

ing.  siap  system,  was  the  on'ghi  which 

'^  The  principal  djiFerence  among  it  assigned  to  certain  of  our  ideas, 
these'  sects,  was  concerning  the  such  as  those  of  time,  space,  .mo- 
origin  of  the  objects  of  the  human  tion,  5cc. ;  which  it  represented  to 
understanding.  According  to  the  be  innate,  or  coeval  \yith  the  mind 
Peripatetics,  these  must  all  enter  itself. 

originally  by  the  senses,  as  sensible  "  The  Cartesian  theory  of  percep- 
species,  and  are  merely  refined  and  tion  was  variously  modified  by  Male- 
rendered  more  spiritual  by  the  in-  branche,  and  other  succeeding  rnie- 
tellectual  facultie:;.  'Hiis  doctrine  taphysicians:  but  it  is  not  necessary, 
afterwards  passed  into  the  maxim,  here,  to  specify  the  peculiar  notions 
*  Nihil  est  m  intellectu  quod  non  of  each.  The  writings  of  Mr. 
fuit  prius  in  sensu/  Plato,  on  die  Locke  are  jusdy  entitled  to  moip 
other  handj  had  a  very  mea^i  opi-  consideratioii  than  those  of  any 
nion  of  all  the  knowledge  we  get  philosopher  of  the  period  in  qufi«» 
by  the  senses.  AH  science,  accoid-  tion.  It  does  not  appear  ^t  Us 
ing  to  him,  must  be  employed  opinions,  concerning  percepticiv 
about  what  he  called  idcasy  which  differed  materially  from  those  of 
are  the  eternal  and  immutable  Descartes  ;  except  iu  respect  of  the 
patterns  of  things,  which  existed  origin  which  he  assigned  to  the 
before  the  objects  of  sense  them-  representativje  images,  or  ideas,  U 
selves,  and  are  not  liable  to  any  tiiey  now  were  universally  named, 
change,  lliis  doctrine  nearly  coin-  In  this  respect  he  differed  both  from 
cidcs  with  what  the  Py tliagoreani  the  Peripatetics  and  Cartesians ; 
taught  concerning  dieir  numbers*  and  assigned  all  our  ideas,  or  do* 

"  The  Peripatetic  philosophy,  as  tions,  to  two  sources,  viz.  1st,  sea- 
ls well  known,  continued  to  prevail  saiion  ;  and,  2d,  reflection  or  con- 
in  the  world  during  a  period  of  sciousness,  as  we  have  already  had 
several  centuries  5  nor  were  its  me-  occasion  to  specify, 
taphysical  doctrines  successfully  op^  **  It  is  an  evident  consequence  of 

?osed  till  the  time  of  Descai^es.  the  doctrine  of  perception,  as  ad- 

lie  tlieory   of  perception,  above  mlttedbyDescartesand  Mr.  Locke, 

detailed,   received   a  considerable  diat  we  have  no  direct  evidence  for 

^odifiv^ation  {x^it^  this  philosopher,  the  existence  of  external  objects,  or 

.        •  of 
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a  niaterial  world ;  since  all  the  that  of  the  existence  pf  external  bo^ 
objects  of  our  perception  and  con-  dies  we  have  no  evidence.  Berke^ 
.  piousness  are  only  ideas,  or  images,  ley  states  his  system  as  a  thing  very 
which  have  no  dependence  what-  obvious,  and  readily  to  be  admit* 
ever  upon  e:(Cemal  things.  Both  xad,  ♦  Some  truths  there  are,*  say^ 
philosophers  were  too  acute  not  he,  *  so  near  and  obvious  to  th^ 
to  perceive  this  inference ;  but  nei-  mind,  that  a  m^n  need  only  opea 
ther  were  inclined  to  give  up  the  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I  take 
existence  qf  a  material  worla,  ai-  this  important  one  to  be,  that  all 
though  we  have  found  them,  withi-  the  choir  of  heaven,  and  furniture 
out  reluctance,  relinquishing  tlie  of  earth, — in  a  word,  all  those  bo- 
independent  existence  of  the  secon-  dies  whicli  compose  the  mighty 
dary  qualities  of  body.  The  argu-  frame  of  the  world,  have  lipt  i^nj 
xnents,  however,  by  which  they  subsistence  without  a  mind.* 
endeavoured  td  establish  the  resd  <<  Berkeleyi  though  he  denies  the 
isxistence  of  matter,  are  not  very  existence  of  a  material  world,  yet, 
strong,  and  founded  chiefly  upon  as  became  his  cloth,  decidedlv  es- 
this  position*  that  a  benevolent  pouses  the  existence  of  a  wond  of 
Supreme  power  would  never  have  spirits.  In  order  to  this,  he  ad- 
given  us  iacultics  lil^e  the  senses,  mlts  thnt  there  are  certain  objects 
merely  in  order  to  deceive  us.*  of  human  knowledge,  which  are 
**  But  although  we  find  Descartes  not  ideas,  but  things  which  have  a 
and  Mr,  Locke  conceiving  that  permanent  existence.  These  are 
the  existence  of  a  material  world  our  own  minds,  and  their  various 
fs  i^nly  supported  by  probable  ar-  operations,  other  finite  minds^  and 
giiments,  we  are  scarcely  prepared  the  Supreme  mind.  And  this  be 
for  a  system  so  repugnant  to  com-  tliinks  must  follow  from  the  vexj 
mon  sense,  as  positively  and  seri-  nature  pf  ideas,  which,  being  inert, 
ously  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  passive,  unthinking  beings,  cannot 
^ind  of  matter  whatever.  Yet  such  be  the  images  of  thinking  and  active 
was  the  system  of  the  ingenious  beings ;  of  those  very  beings  hx 
bishop  Berkeley,  "who  was  consider-  whicn  they  exist, 
fd  asone  of  the  most  philosophical  **  It  was  a  large  stride  in  seep- 
reasoners  of  his  day.  The  denial  ticism  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
pf  the  existence  of  the  secondary  material  world:  but  the  tenets  soon 
Qualities  of  body,  but  as  mere  sen-  after  advanced  by  Mr.  Hume,  and 
sations  of  the  mind,  which  we  have  grounded  upon  the  same  theory 
seen  formed  a  part  of  the  systems  of  our  perceptions,  go  far  beyond 
of  Descartes  and  Locke,  no  doubt  this,  even  to  deny  the  existence  of 
prepared  the  way  for  this  sceptical  mind,  as  well  as  matter.  This  phi- 
doctrine  ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  losopher  distinguishes  the  images, 
to  extend  the  arguments,  by  which  or  pictures,  which  were  suppo- 
the  non-existence  of  the  secondary  sed  to  be  the  objects  of  our 
qualities  of  body  was  supposed  to  thoughts,  into  two  classes,  which 
be  proved,  to  die  primary  also,  he  csuls  impressions  and  ideas  )  and 
These,  according  to  the  prevailing  comprehends  under  the  first,  all 
theory  of  perception,  were  mere  our  sensations,  passions,  and  emo-^ 
ideas  or  images  present  in  the  mind ;  tions ;  and,  under  the  last,  the  faint- 
and  we  know  nothing  of  them  but  cr  copies  oiF  these,  when  we  re- 
^s  ideas  existing  in  the  anind ;  so  member,  imagine,  ot  reafson  con- 
cerning 
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ecming  them.  He  sets,  out  with 
tthis  as  a  principle  tliat  needed  no 
proof,  (and  of  which,  therefore,  he 
offers  none),  that  all  the  percep- 
tions of  the  human  mind  resolve 
themselves  into  tliese  impressions 
^nd  ideas.  This  being  granted,  it 
was  easy  to  shew,  by  the  same 
process  vrhtch  Berkeley  employed 
to  prove  the  non-existence  of  mat- 
ief,  that  there  is  neither  matter  nor 
inind  in  the  universe;  nothing  but 
impressions  and  ideas.  What  we 
call  a  body,  is  only  a  bundle  of 
sensations;  and  what  we  call  the 
mind,  is  only  a  bundle  of  passions, 
thoughts,  and  emotions,  without 
any  subject ;  so  that  Mr.  Hume 
does'  not  leave  us  even  a  self  to 
claim  the  property  of  these  impres- 
sions and  ideas. 

•f  The  system  of  Mr.  Hume  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  phi- 
losophical  reverie,  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  operations 
t{  the  mind  are  conducted ;  but 
as  a  highly  dangerous  and  insidious 
attempt  to  overturn  every  princi- 
ple of  belief,  and  rule  of  conduct. 
For  It  admits  no  other  standard  by 
which  our  opinions  and  reasonings 
are  to  be  guided,  than  those  hypo- 
thetical  impressions,  or  ideas,  which 
we  are  to  look  for  within  ourselves. 
From  this  singular  assumption,  tlie 
author  endeavours  logically  to  de- 
duce, thai  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  power,  or  intelligence,  in  the 
universe ;  no  active  cause,  or  vo- 
luntary agent ;  no  time  or  space, 
inatter  or  mind :  in  fine,  that  there 
IS  no  such  thing  as  evidence,  or 
even  probability  ;  nor  any  reason 
why  we  should  believe  one  thing, 
^Ofe  than  its  contrary. 

<«  Philosophical  scepticism  had 
now  arrived  at  its  utmost  limits ; 
and  it  became  time  to  assert  the 
privi'-'p-e  of  reason,  and  examine 
•;i.La  VAAiit  foundation  doctrines  of 


so  preposterous  and  dangerous  a 
tendency  rested.  Dr.  Reid  has  uii' 
questionably  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  who  successfully  executed  this 
task  ;  and  in  his  various  works  on 
the  human  mind,  he  has  so  com- 
pletely accomplished  it,  as  to  leave 
little  more  to  succeeding  writers 
than  to  select  and  illustrate  his  va- 
rious arguments. 

**  On  examining  the  ground  upon 
which  the  modem  sceptical  system 
rests,  it  is    found  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  hypothecs  whids  re- 
presents all  our   percepdons  and 
thoughts  as  carriec!  on  by  ipeans  of 
images  or  representations  of  the 
thing  perceived  or  thought  ofi  pre- 
sent in  the  mind  ;  whfch  images, 
in  modem  times,  have  generally 
been  called  ideas;   an  hypothesis 
which,  we  have  seen,  has  descend- 
ed from   a  very  hteh-  antiquity, 
under  various  modifications.    As 
this  theory  was  taught  by  the  Pe- 
ripatetics,   however    erroneous  in 
its  assumptions,  it  led  to  no  scep- 
tical conclusions  ;  because  it  taught 
that  the  images  present  in  the  mind 
were  sentforai  by  material  objects; 
and,  consequently,  still  left  us  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  for  the  exist- 
ence of  matter.      But  Desc^irtet 
and  his  followers,  while  they  retain- 
ed the  supposition  of  images  in  the 
mind,  rejected  that  of  dieir  pro- 
ceeding from  the  external  body. 
The  consequence  was,  that  they 
began  first  with  doubting  the  ex- 
istence of  material  substances,  and 
at  length  deliberately  denied  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  in  the  world 
as  matter^  or  mind,  or  any  sen- 
tient being.    <  It  is  pleasant,'  sayt 
Dr.  Reid,  *  to  observe,  that  vhife 
philosophers  have  so    long  been 
labouring,  by  means  of  ideas,  to 
explain  perception,  and  the  tiher 
operations  or    the    mind;    mca 
ideas  have,  by  degrees,   usurped 
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the  place  of  perception>  object,  and  traces   being    only   occasions   om 

even  of  the  mind  itself,  and  have  wliich,  hj  the  laws  of  the  union 

supplanted  those  very  things  they  of  soul  and  body,  ideds  are  excited 

were  brought  to  explain.'  in  die  miad.   Mr.  Locke  also  seems 

**  It  might  be  reasonably  eon-  to  have  wavered  between  these  two 
eluded,  that  this  theory,  which  has  opinions,  sometimes  representing 
so  long  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  the  ideas  of  material  things  as.  be- 
been  so  implicitly  admitted  as  to  ing  in  the  brain,  but  more  frequent- 
sanction  conclusions  apparently  the  ly  in  the  mhid  itself.  'Other  |^ilo- 
most  absurd,  rendered  our  notion  sophers,  among  whom  we  may 
of  perception*  as  well  as  the  other  rank  Newton  and  Dr.  Clarke,  speak 
intellectual  faculties,  very  clear  and  of  the  images  of  material  things  as 
intelligible.  This,  however,  is  by  beine  in  that  part  of  the  brain  call- 
no  means  the  case  ;  for,  if  we  ap-  ed  the  sensoriumt  and  perceived  hy 
ply  the  tlieory  to  any  other  of  the  the  mind,  there  present :  but  New- 
senses,  except  sight,  it  is  altoge-  ton  speaks  of  diis  point  only  incl- 
ther  incomprehensible^  I  can  in-  dentally,  and,  with  his  usual  mo- 
deed  understand  what  is  meant  by  desty,  in  the  form  of  a  Query* 
an  image  or  representation  q£  visi-  As  for  Berkeley,  his  system  teavei 
ble  forms  or  colours,  because,  I  no  brain  on  which  the  images  could 
know  that  such  images  are  painted  be  traced ;  and  the  system  of  Mr. 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye ;  and  this  Hume  leaves  neither  a  brain  nor  a 
fact  seems  to  have  afforded  the  ori-  mind  for  the  reception  of  his  im- 
gin  of  the  v/hole  hypothesis.  But  pressions  and  ideas, 
"what  is  meant  by  the  image  or  **  As  to  the  particular  nature  or 
idea  of  a  taste,  of  a  smell,  a  sound,  substance  of  the  images,  philoso- 
of  sourness  or  sweetness,  of  loud-  phers  affe  generally  silent.  Mr. 
ness  or  lowness,  of  hardness  or  soft-  Locke  indeed  says,  that  our  sen- 
n^ss,  I  confesf/myself  perfectly  at  sations  are  *  produced  in  us  by 
a  loss  to  determine.  Much  less  different  degrees  and  modes  of  mo* 
can  J  pretend  to  understand  what  tion  in  our  animal  spirits,  variously 
is  meant  by  the  images  of  intellec-  agitated  by  external  objects  :*  and 
tual  objects,  of  trutn  or  falsehood,  again,  that,  by  the  faculties  of  me- 
fitness  or  unfitness,  virtue  or  vice,  mory  and  imagination,  « the  mind 

<<  Again,  if  we  should  ask,  where  has  an  ability,  when  it  wills,  to  re- 
are  these  images  exhibited,  and  of  vive  them  again,  and,  as  it  were, 
what  kind  of  materials  are  they  to  paint  them  anew  upon  itself* 
formed  ?  it  would  be  difHcult  to  though  son^e  with  more,  soma 
obtain  an  answer  from  those  who  with  less  difficulty.'  Dr.  Robert 
have  most  strenuously  espoused  die  Hook  is  almost  the  only  author 
theory.  It  would  seem,  from  the  who  is  explicit  on  this  subject.  He 
writings  of  Descartes,  that  he  some-  informs  us  ( Lect.  on  Light,  sect.  7.) 
times  places  the  ideas  of  material  tliat  ideas  are  completely  material 
objepts  in  the  brain,  not  Only  when  substances,  and  that  the  brain  is 
they  are  perceived,  but  when  they  furnished  with  a  proper  kind  of 
are  remembered  or  imagined  i  but  matter  for  fabricating  the  ideas  of 
at  other  times  he  says,  that  we  are  each  sense.  The  ideas  of  sight* 
not  to  conceive  the  images  or  traces  he  thinks,  are  formed  of  a  kind  of 
in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if  matter  resembling .  the  Bononian 
Iher?  V^cre  eyes  in  the  brain  i  thesa  suyie^  or  fome  kind  of  phosphorus ; 

^  the 
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the  ideas  of  sound,  of  scmt  matter  are  acted  upon  hy  these  object^ 

resembling  the  chords  or  glasses  cither  immediatelTy  or  by  the  inter- 

which  take  a  sonnd  from  the  vibra-  vention  of  some  known  mediviny 

tion  of  the  air ;   and  so  Oi^  the  rest,  such  as  the  rays  of  h*ght,  the  undu* 

"Were  this  doctrine  any  thing  like  lations  of  the  air,  or  th&  e^u via  of 

the  truth,-  we  might    reasonably  odoriferous  bodies.     Yet,  after  all, 

expect  to  obtain  a  view  of  these  when  we  come  to  examine  the  mat* 

ideas  by  a  careful  dissection  of  the  ter  a  little  morene;irly,  we  no  moit 

brain ;   which,  however,  has  not  understand  how  bodies  act  upon 

y€t  been  found  to  be  the  case.  .  one  another  when  in  contact,  than 

**  What  then,  it  may  beasked,  can  wh^n  at  a  distance ;  and  we  should 
^  the  cause  of  the  very  general  re-  never  have  found  out,  indepen* 
ception  of  an  hypothesis  which  is  dently  of  actual  experience,  that 
xtfplete  with  so  many  inconsistcn-  motion  is  the  effect  of  contact  or 
cies  and  difficulties,  insomuch  that  hnpulse.  Nay,  if  the  system  of 
k  rather  obscures  than  enlightens  Boscovich  be  true,  there  is  no  such 
the  doctrine  which  it  is  brought  to  thing  as  yeal  contact  in  nature,  nor 
explain  ?  This  seems  to  be  ascriba*-  is  such  a  thing  possible.  Again, 
hie  to  a  prejudice  which  is  deeply  there  are  many  natural  pheno- 
Tooted  in  the  human  mind,  and  mena,  such  as  those  of  gravitatioD, 
lias  even  been  admitted,  from  re^  magneti*^m,  electricity.  Sec.  which 
snote  aptiquity,  as  a  ]^ilosophicaI  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  mu^ 
axiom,  or  self-evident  principle,  tual  action  oi  bodies  at  a  disunce 
namely,  that  *  nothing  can  act,  or  from  one  another*  For  though  we 
be  acted  upon,  but  when  and  where  .  have  various  hypotheses  of  imterv 
k  is  present.'  It  seems  a  necessary  vening  media,  ethers,  or  effluvia, 
consequence,  from  this  principle,  which  are  intended  to  explain  these 
Azl  when  the  mrnd  perceives,  either  phenomena,  all  these  are  mere  sup* 
the  objects  of  its  perception  must  positions,  destitute  of  the  least  sha« 
come  into  it,  or  it  mukt  go  out  of  dbw  of  proof.  The  inference  is, 
.the  body  to  these  objects.  The  first  tliat  the  maxim  above  stated  is  to 
of  these  opinions  has  generally  been  be  ranked  among  those  vulgar  pre- 
adopted  as  the  most  rational.  *  We  judices  which,  mough  very  gene- 
see,*  says  Malebranchei  <  the  sun,  rally  received,  are  without  any 
the  stars,  and  an  infinity  of  objects  real  foundation  in  nature, 
without  u» ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  '*  If  we  seek  for  any  other  proof 
Jikely  that  the  soul  sallies  out  of  of  the  ideal  theory,  in  the  writings 
ihe  body,  and,  as  it  were,  takes  of  those  who  have  espoused  it,  th ad 
a  walk*  through  the  heavens  to  con-  this  generally  received  prejudice, 
template  all  these  objects.*  Yet  we  snail  seek  in  vain.  They  all 
tlie  author  of  the  AntientMetaphy-  appear  to  assume  the  existence  of 
sics  has,  among  his  other  singula-  ideas  as  a  thing  self  evident,  and 
ytttes,  espoused  this  last  opinion.  of  which,  therefore,  no  proof  will 

♦*  The  origin  of  this  prejudice,  be  expect^,     «  I  presume,'  say 

that    all   action    is   the   effect  of  Mr.  Locke,  *  k  will  be  granted  B2e 

contact,    it  is  not  difHcult  to  as-  that  there  are  such  ideas  in  men's 

si^n.     This  is  tlie  only  manner  in  minds  ^  every  man  is  conscious  of 

which  we  ourselves  can  act  upon  them  in  himself,  and  men's  words 

external  objects ;  audit  is  the  man-,  and  actions  will  satisfy  htm  that 

pK  jn  Mrbica  all  our  es^ernal  senses  they  are  in  others.' — *  It  is  erideniii^ 
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he  says  again,  'die  mind  knows 
not  things  immediately,  but  only 
by  the  intervention  of  the'  ideas  it 
has  of  them.*  Berkeley,  indeed» 
infers  the  reality  of  ideas  from  this 
circumstance,  that  magnitude  and 
figure,  as  perceived  by  the  eye, 
and  as  perceived  by  the  touch,  are 
Uiings,  in  appearance,  very  di£fe- 
rent;  and  Mr.  Hume  employs  a 
similar  argument  when  he  says, 
'  The  table  which  we  see,  seems  to 
diminish    as   we   remove   farther 


from  it  I  but  tlie  real  table,  which 
exists  independent  of  us,  suffers  no 
alteration.  It  was,  therefore,  no* 
thing  but  its  image  which  w?s  pi«« 
sf nt  to  the  mmd/  But  the  biowQ 
lawsof  optics  area  sufficient  answer 
to  such  reasonings,  and  prove,  thali 
tangible  magnitude  must  assume 
the  precise  appearances  to  the  eye 
which  it  is  known  to  assume* 
There  is,  in  truth,  an  image  in 
such  cases,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
mind,  but  in  the  retina  of  the  eye."' 


The  EsTHBK  of  Racine. 
fFrom  KoTziBu*'f  Amicdotes  and  Mkscxllaiiiss*] 


*  'TIHE  Esther  of  Racine  was 
jL  performed  at  the  theatre  of 
die  Republic,  for  the*  benefit  of 
madame  Vestris.  This  celebrated 
piece  was  then  very  coldly  received, 
therefore  it  is  interesting  to  look 
back  to  the  sevchteenth  century, 
and  call  to  remembrance  a  certain 
evening  when  it  threw  the  whole 
female  world  into  the  most  violent 
emotion.  It  was  the  Srd  of  Febru- 
ary, 1689. — Racine,  after  his  Phe- 
dra  bad  gained  him  so  great  a  repu- 
tation, willingly  gave  up  the  the- 
atre a  prey  to  his  rivals,  and  re- 
solved to  write  no  more  for  the 
stage.  Pradon  remained  master  of 
the  field  of  battle,  on  which  ac- 
count Boileau  said : 

*£t  latcencFrm^atse  est  en  proiea  Pradoo/ 

Racine  had,  from  religious  en- 
/thusiasm,  already  for  twelve  years 
given  up  the  profane  art  of  jxDetry  ; 
when  suddenly,  religious  duty 
again  put  the  lyre  into  his  hand. 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  above 
all  things,  was  very  attentive,  that 
the  young  ladies  who  belonged  to 
Ih^  coiiveut  of  St.  Cyr  should  re- 


ceive a  suitable  education,  on<?6 
loudly  lamented,  that  their  lovely 
lips  should  be  allowed  to  sing  and 
declaim  the  most  beautiful  verses^ 
because  they  all  treated  of  profane 
subjects.  She  asked  Racint-,  if  HI 
was  not  possible  to  unite  poetry* 
music,  and  piety  togetlier  ?  Racine 
found  her  ideas  very  edifying,  but 
also  very  troublesome  to  himself- 
Willingly  would  he  have  resigned 
tlie  honour  of  perfecting  them  t<* 
another.  <  He  had  not  for  twelve 
years  made  a  single  rhimc — what 
would  his  enemies  say  ?  and  if,*nows 
even  the  common  fate  of  mankind 
shouW  happen  to  him  ?— if  his  fame 
should  be  extinguished  on  the  spi- 
ritual stage,  after  it  had  shone  so 
brilliantly  on  the  worldly  one  .^ — 
Yet  he  could  not  absolutely  refuse 
madame  de  Maintenon  ;  for,  \nih 
all  his  piety,  he  was  still  a  courtier* 
Boileau,  whose  advice  he  asked, 
decided  positively  for  the  negative. 
*  Reflect,*  said  the  latter,  *  that 
you  have  a  great  reputation  at 
stake,  the  preservation  of  which  is 
more  difficult  than  the.  attainment.' 
After    long  considering   for    and 

against. 
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against,  Racme  at  last  came  to  a  de->  places.    The  king  gpierally  madtf 
termitiation ;    the  stor^r'  of  Esther  a  list,  as  he  was  on  the  road  tP 
presente'd  itself,  and  all  doubts  for-  Marli,     For  he  went  in  first,  with 
tunately    vanished.      It   was  ^  not  the  list  in  one  hand,  and  an  uplifted 
long  before  he  carried  to  madame  Spanish  cane  in  the  other ;  thus  he 
de  Maintenon  not  only  the  plan  of  himself  guarded  the  entrance,  im- 
his  piece,  (for  he-  was  accustomed  til  the  chosen  number  were  assem« 
to  sketch  scene  by  scene  in  prose,)  bled. — It  was  also  a  very  comic 
but  the  first  act  completely  finished,  circumstance,  that  the  young  loTe- 
She  waS'  enraptured  with  it,  and,  in  ly  actresses  prayed  their  ye*i  Crt* 
spite  of   her  great  modesty,  she  a'cr  behind  tne  curtain,  to  interest 
could  not  help  discovering  in  the  the  Holy  Ghost  in  their  several 
character  of  Esther,  and  m  some,  parts.     As  the  king  and  queen  of 
other  trifling  circumstances,  very  England  now  expressed  a  wish  to 
flattering  cpmpliments  to  herself;  see  Esther,  it  was  got  up  with  re- 
Even  Vashti  and  Haman  were  strik-  doubled    splendour,  the    actresses 
ing  portraits*    As  this  bible  piece  were  decorated  with  diamonds,  the 
was  perfectly  proper  for  the  ladies  orchestra  consisted  of,  the  first  mu- 
cf  St.  Cyr,  so  was  the  first  repre-  slcians    belonging    to    the    lang. 
sentation  got  up  with   zeal ;    but  Madame  de  Moncespan  and  Lou* 
only  the  principiil  courtiers,  wSo  vois  knew  themselves  under   the 
accompanied  Louis  the  XlVth  to  name  of  Vashti  and  Haman,  bit 
the  chace>  were  allowed  to  he  pre-  their    lips    and    clapped.      Their. 
sent.     At  supper  the  king  could  English  majesties  were  delighted^ 
talk  of  nothing  but  Esther.  Mbnsci-  that  the  minister,  who  had  promo- 
gneur,  Monsieur,  and  all  the  princes  ted  their  removal  from  the  throne» 
would  see  it ;  the  applause  was  un-  sliould  be  represented  as  dazzled 
common,  Esther's  prayer  was  ir-  and  deceived  by  helL     Louis  the, 
resistible ;    all  appeared  c^cat,  ex-  XlVrh,  who,  perhaps,  had  pety  to . 
cellently  •  treated,  worked  up  with  thank  for  his  great  reputation,  who^ 
dignity;     even  the  gfeat    Conde  atthesametime wasalittletyramii- 
wept. — ^The   third    representation  cal,  willingly  knew  himself  if)  the 
was  dedicated  to  the  pious,  viz.  pride  of  a  Fersiair  monarch,  in  his 
to  the  Pere  de  la  Chaise,  some  bi-  love  for  justice^  as  in  the  tenderness 
shops,  twelve  or  sixteen  Jesuits,  to-  of  his  Esther.    In  short,  everybody 
gether.with  madame  de  Miriamon,  was  satisfied.     Racine  wished  to 
and  her  most  elevated  r.uns.    « To-  dedicate  his  work  to  madame  dc 
day,*  (said  madame  de  Maintenon,}  Maintenon ;  but  she  entreat^  him 
it  shall  only  be  played  to  the  saints.*  not  once  to  mention  her  name  in 
The  .saints  applauded  as  highly  as  the  preface.     Twc-an J-ihirty  years 
the  children  of   the    world, .  and  afterwards,  the  players,  for  the  first 
heartily  wished,    that  all    trage-  time,  hroiight  Esther  on  the  public 
dies  resembled  Esther. — In  the  end  stage,  and  it  had  only  one  repre- 
the  king  allowed  all  his  cgurtiers  to  sentJuion ;    probably  because  only 
take  a  share  in  it ;    as  was  natural,  the  pure  and  innocent  actresses  oif 
they  were   in  raptures.    Madame  St.   Cyr,  with  their  angel  voices, 
de  Maintenon  was  tormented  on  all  knew  how  to  give  a  certain  hiffhio- 
sides  for-tickets  of  admission ;  there  terest  to  a  play,  which,  as  Voltaire 
were  more  than  two  thousand  ap-  say^,  represents  an  Improbable,  not 
plicants,    and  only  two  huadred  an  attractive  incident:   a  foolish 
.  ^  kisgi 
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kii^,  who  lived  six  months  with  his  ly  hung  up  his  faTourite.-— The  cold 

wife  without  knowing  ^o  she  was^  reception  that  Esther  again  experU 

who,  without  the  least  pretencey  or*  enced  in  Paris  in  our  days,  appeart 

dered  a  whole  nation  to  be  slaugh-  to  confirm  the  judgement  of  YoU 

tered,  and  afterwards,  even  as  mad-  taire.'* 


On  Good  Tom. 

(From  the  same«) 

^    A  LL  nature  eternally  strug-  all  these  stations  is  the  best.    Good 

'    XJl  gl^s  after  a  kind  of  unity,  company,  in  which  it  should  reign» 

and  from  the  intermixture  of  things  is,  as  it  were,  the  store-house  of 

arise  new  things ;    as  once  the  Ro-  a  free  disinterested  commerce,  in- 

mans,,  after  a  dreadful  fire,  out  of  which   every   well-educated    mai\ 

many  melted  metals  drew  the  Co«  takes  a   share,  and  where  people 

rinthian  bronze,  which  was  valued  only  yield  to  each  other,  to  be  in 

as  highly  as  ^old.    The  same  can  the  highest  degree  themselves  di« 

almost  be  saiu  of  the  good  ton  of  stinguished.   To  be  introduced  into 

the  clubs,  resources,  copinos,  and  company  no  ofience  should  be  givea 

bv  what  other  names  the  assem-  to  another  ;   to  please,  it  requivef 

bling  places  are  called  where  men  something  more,  still  more  to  be. 

form  the  different  classes,  meet  to-  distinguished ;  because  in  thatxase 

^thet }   where  there  arises  a  kind  ambition  raises  emulation,  ai^d  the 

of  friction  of  every  sort  of  mind  emulation  is  more  difficult  to  be 

and  breeding,  which  also  produces  gained  over,  than  to  be  conquered* 

a  new  mma  and  breeding,  a  kind  **  But  a  preliminary  article  in  all 

of  middle  ton,  that  passes  better  to  society  is,  that  it  must  be  under* 

the  whole,  than  the  ton  of  every  stood.     Every  coterie  has,  as  before 

single  coterie  would  have  done,  be-  said,  its  own  language,  that  with«^ 

Core  it  was  modified  in  this  way.  dut  its  limits  is  not  understood. 

**  This  property  is  what  has  been  -  **  This    consequently   must  be 

agreed  to  be  called  gooti  /m,  in  avoided ;  for  if  a^man  will  not  talk 

wnatever  town  it  may  reign,  may  it  so  that  all  may  understand  him,  It  i^ 

be  Paris,  London,  qr  Querfurt ;  an  open  usurpation  on  the  equality 

the  name  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  before  mentioned,  and  the  exchange 

the  thing  remains  the  same  for  the  of  words  and  thoughts  has  no  long* 

whole  physical  and  moral  world,  er  liberty  nor  pleasantness.      AU 

It  cannot  absolutely  be  said,  that  words  of  art,  science,  scholastic  or 

the  best  possihle  ton  is  the  ton  of  juridical  expressions,  are  banished 

France,  (at  least  not  now»)  or  Italy,  from  good  company ;  they  must  be 

England,  Germany,  6cc,  8cc.  but  translated  or  paraphrased,  other- 

ihat  it  is  the  most  agreeable  to  each  wise  in  tlie  end  conversation  would 

of  these  countries.     Even  as  little  be  a  kind  of  pick-ntck,  to   whiclt 

can  magistrates  or  soldiers,  priests  every  one  brought  a  dish,  but  so 

or  men 'of  letters,  artists  or  men  of  placed  it,  that  none  of  the  fellow* 

elegant  minds  pretend  to  it ;    but  guests  could  come  at  it.   Much  bet* 

ihe  toa  that  the  nearest  accords  with  ter  would  it  be  te  eat  alone. 

«*.  Every 


tm^i 
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•*  Every  seaman  endeavours  to  timei    overcomes    Vice,   as   ^H 

make  )iis  best  way  to  his  port.     In  ing    protects     from     verdigreasei 

the  open  sea  that  certainly  is  invist-  Through  her  alone,  people  of  good 

ble,  the  path  is  not  traced  out,  but  ton  are  every  where  distinguished ; 

he  reckons  estimates^  makes  obser*  who   ever  busy   themselves    with 

vations,  takes  the  northern  latitude,  odiers,    seldom    with    themselves. 

Bails  courageously  on,  and  fortu-  ever  appear  to  acknowledge  a  sir- 

nately  reaches  his  destination.  Even  periority  in  others,  and  failings  in 

so  it  is  with  society.     It  h^,  like  themselves,  in  ton  and  mamier»  as 

the  sea^  its  storms,  its    currents,  it  were  appropriated  to  the  other, 

rocks,   ebbs,    floods,  varidbleness^  So  is  politeness,  as  it  t^ere  an  ibd* 

and  faithfulness.  firmity  of  the  mind  with  the  body, 

**  On  the  question  t    is  there  a  which  nature  gives  to  no  one,*  but 

tribunal  for  good  ton  ?  yes  and  np  company  to  6very  one.— ^The  good 

may  be  answered  ;    it  holds  its  sit-  ton  is  a  middle  ton    between  all 

tings  evh'  and  never ;   it  assembles  tons,  as  beauty  is  a  middle  mould 

svery  where  and  ito  where ;    it  con>  between  all  mould Si    The  perfec- 

9ists  of  everybody  and  nobody ;  it  tton  cf  both  consists  therein,  that 

is  called  man.     This  short  word  they  are  equally  distant  from  the 

man  means  the  public,  as  if  all  its  extremes.     The  most  beautiful  bo- 

Toices  were  formed  into  one.  dily  form,  for  example,  is  in  no 

**  Amongst  the  decriers  of  po*  country  the  fattest  or  leanest,  nei* 
fiteness,  fbr  it  has  them »  there  are  ^erthedropsynor  the  consumption | 
people  who  suppose,  that  a  man  so  also  is  neither  the  best  ton  too  fa- 
must  be  coarse  to  be  free-minded*  miliar,  nor  too  ceremonious.    Also 
Fromfear,  it  may  be  believed  there  in  both  litfs  (beauty  and  horn  Un) 
are  polite  deceivers,  who   deceive  something  real  and  something  con* 
rather downrightly.  Politeness  cor-  ventional.          Custom,'    manners^ 
tatnly  also  deceives,  but  it  pleases,  tourheurs  change  in  evefy  country^ 
and    conceals    froni     man,    that  often  in  every  town.    The  gieai- 
which  in  his  eyes  is  a  horrible  mon-  est  beauty  is  that  foml  which  best 
ster  to  man  himself,  egotism.    These  agrees  with  the  views  of  nature,  but 
are  the  real  enemies  of  society,  the  in  detail,  the  opinions  and  tastes  of 
opposition  party,  that  from  the  first  people  may  alVays    be  different, 
have  crossed  every  thing  good,  and  and  a  Chinese  may  look  upon  \h€ 
have  never  been  tired  of  destroying  Germans  as  very  ugly.     So  few  as 
the  best  which  man  with    united  there  are  notes  in  music  for  fihe 
powers  could  found.    Alas,  all  is  tones,  as  little  can  a  man  in  cofl^ 
egotism,  even  passion  and  reason,  pany  be  accused  of  faults  i  these  ne 
even  integrity  is  only  a  modest,  and  against  the  good  ton*     Man  Can, 
virtue  a  moderated  egotism.     Po-  as  he  every  where  does,  sin  by  too 
liteness,  it  is  true»  can  neitlier  make  much  or  too  little,  through  tgno^ 
at  modest  nor  moderate  it«  but  it  ranee  as  through  pretenskm*    But 
veils  it  up,  puts  a  mask  before  it,  is  the    first  can   onlv    be    reckoned 
the  general  mediatrix  between  every  singly,  the  second  doubly.    Too 
kind  of  pride.     Benevolence  and  much  elegance  is  for  the  most  pant^ 
modesty  will  certainly    never  be  more  striking  than  too  much  sm-' 
imitated  from  her  ;    but  when  she  plicity^     We  forgive  much  soimer 
-'l>orrows  language,  features,  organs,  those  who  do  not  equal  us,  thatf 
irom  virtue,  she  even  then  some*  those  who  will  be  bttter,  A  younf 
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toan  Inust  also  rather  even  fear  to 
be  otherwise,  than  wish  to  be  bet- 
ter.    Emulation  is  excellent  in  all 
that  requires  labour,  industry,  trou- 
ble,   exertion;     but,    as    it    has 
been  already  observed,  conversa*  ion 
requires  neither  pains  nor  exertions; 
it  is  for  repose  ;  it  is  no  war,  scarce- 
ly guard  parade.     Woe  to  tlie  sol- 
fliers,   Who,   to   distinguish   them- 
selves, would  fall  out  of  their  janks  I 
In  company  we  must  agree  ;  to  do 
vrhich,  it  is   necessary   to    spare, 
more  particularly  self-love,  which 
is,  of  all  things,  the  most  irritable 
in  us,   that   constantly  intermixes 
tvith  every  thing  that  surrounds  us, 
And  never  pardons   those  that  it 
finds  greater.       Reason   may  for 
ever  preach  ;   no  one  ever  acknow- 
ledges that  they  are  in  ihq  N^Tong, 
The  lowest  place  that  perhaps  we 
ever  take,  is  the  place  of  equality. 
Therefore  my  lord,  and  my  lady, 
or  honourable  miss,  have  all  possi- 
ble preference  for  themselves  be- 
fore us ;  but  they  are  pleased  not  to 
let  it  glimmer,  otherwise, — ^no  so- 
ciety.   They  are  richer  than  we  ! 
Away     with    supercilious    poropr 
otherwise — ^no  society.    They  are 
handsomer  than  we  ;    yet  they  do . 
not  every  moment  look  hito  the 
glass,  otherwise — ^no  society.  They 
are  more  learned  than  we,  but  they 
do  not  suffer  us  cotistantly  to  feel 
our  ignorance,  otherwise — once  a- 
jfain,  no  society.— The  intercourse 
with  the  world  must  be  free,  with- 
out expence,  man  barters  nothing 
against  nothing;    grace,  ease,  fa- 
cility, compliance,  are  the  first  me- 
rits.    Nothing  should  be  prepared, 
the  opportu'iity  gives  the  subject 
of  conversation,  caprice  dictates  the 
laws.     We  dispute  for  and  against, 
about  a  pin ;    we  dread  logic  more 
than  folly ;  a  thousand  subjects  are 
rather  treated  of  superficially  than 
one  fundamentally.    A  ucw  law- 
1806. 


book,  or  a  new  fashion,  a  Voyage 
round  the  world,  or  a  walk  in  3 
park,  are  then  of  equal  importance* 
Thus  now  was  once  the  world,  in 
which  we  live,  to  cuhivj.te  which  si 
man  must  please.  Be  what  you  will^ 
stand  as  h»g:i  as  you  please,  yoil 
must  come  down,  otherwise  society 
will  banish  you.  A  perfect  man 
could  not  once  pass  in  company, 
for  even  perfocrion  displeases,  when 
it  is  not  in  its  place;  even  so^  as  a 

freat  gentleman  of  seventeen  would 
Isplease  in  a  crowd  of  sport- 
ive ch'ldren  when  he  would  display 
his  school  wisdom,  or  a  profoundly 
learned  pedant  amongst  young  la- 
dies, talking  of  new  fashiois.  It 
would  so  happen  to  him,  as  if  Milo 
of  Crotona  with  his  club  was  to 
come  amongst  ^.plump  sack  party, 

**  A  carriage  once  broke  down 
on  a  stony  road,  not  far  from  the 
small  and  poor  town  of  Gondre^ 
court.  It  must  be  repaired  ;  thd 
workmen  were  but  few  ;  it  would 
take  a  considerable  time.  There 
was  no  resource  against  ennui^  the 
few  honourables  of  the  place  were 
in  Ae  country.  The  trav^Jer-dis- 
covered  at  a  distance,  a  prettily  si- 
tuated neat  house,  with  a  modest 
steeple.  It  was  a  little  convent  of 
Capuchins.  He  went  up  to  It  and 
rung  the  bell.  The  door  wa» 
opened  to  him,'  the  inhabitants  be- 
held a  tolerably  leap,  stckly  appear-, 
ing  man,  but  wlio  was  very  Well 
dressed,  and  who  courteously  en- 
tteated  for  their  hospitality.  The 
Capucliins  had  but  little,  but  they 
gave  what  they  had.  After  the 
first  general  compliments,  this  and 
that  were  spoken  of;  the  traveller 
heard  much,  but  said  little.  Ques- 
tions were  asked  him,  his  answers 
were  reaso  .able.  The  bora  sound-' 
ed.— ••  Will  the  gentleman  also  say 
his  Angelus  l*ere  ?* — *  My  reve- 
rend fathers,  I  vrould  even  beg 
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your  permibsion  to  that  effect.'— 
upon  which  followed  dinner,  but 
yet  somewhat  better  than  usual, 
plain  wholesome  food,  for  the  euest 
appeared  feeble.  Durinff  cfinner 
the  conversation  arose  on  tneology: 
(that  is,  the  philosophy  of  the  Ca» 
puchins.)  The  stranger  was  al- 
most as  well  acquainted  therewith 
as  the  fathers  themselves,  and  was 
always  of  their  opinion.  They 
spoke  of  diflerent  convents  of  Ca- 

?uchins  in  France,  Germany,  and 
taly,  which  to  these  good  people 
,  were  the    proper   capitals  of  the , 
world.    The  stranger  in  the  part  of 
geography    was   much   better  in- 
structed diah  he  could  have  been 
expected  to  be*    A  feature  of  the 
humility  of  St.  Francis  of  Assissi 
was  related  ;  the  stranger  admired 
it,  and  related  some  others,  which 
were  even  unknown  to  the  fathers 
'   themselves.    They  became  interest- 
ed for  the  courteous  strang;er.     So 
'  modest  a  man  with  such  an  excel- 
lent education !    a  man  who  could 
talk  on  every  thing,  and  who  cer- 


tainly had  a  good  study!  for  he  evta 
understood  a  couple  of  Latin  quo- 
tations almost  as  well  as  the  father 
guardian!  a  man  who  appeared 
to  be  acquainted  with  erery  thing 
that  interested  their  order,  &c-  U 
went  so  far  chat  they  wished  to  rs^ 
ceive  him  into  their  order,  and 
^ave  him  hopes  one  day  of  attain- 
mg  its  highest  dignities.  The 
stranger  was  enraptured  at  the 
honour — ^he  would  consider  of  it- 
believed  himself  unworthy — but  did 
not  refuse  it,  only  put  it  off.  The 
carriage  was  at  last  ready.  Tbe^r 
separated  with  the  real^  tokens  of 
respect  and  devotion.  Now  guess 
who  could  this  man  be,  who  knows 
how  so  soon  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
Capuchins ! — It  was  Voltairi. — 
Alas,  will  this  long  remain  the  on- 
ly example  of  its  kind  ?  In  France 
especially,  there  are  no  longer 
either  Voltaire  or  Capuchins  ;  and 
should,  at  any  time,  one  of  diese 
kinds  return  ag^n,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  be  ^  Voltaire. " 


Origin  of  Romantic  Fabling  in  Ireland. 

[From  Mr.  Preston's  Communication  m  the  Transactions  of  the 

Royal  Irish  Acaobmt,  Vol.  X. 


•*  nr^O  trace  the  origin  of  ro- 
X  mantic  fabling,  m  modem 
Europe,  would  be  a  curious,  and, 
perhaps,  not  a  fruitless  enquiry. 
In  proportion  us  the  literary  trea- 
sures of  the  East  sliall  be  opened 
and  displayed,  the  menus  of  ac- 
quiring, information,  on  this  in- 
\  teresting  subject,  will,  probably, 
be  increased*  It  would  seem,  that 
the  magicians^  knights,  and  dam- 
sels, with  which  Fairy-land  is 
{>eopled,  owed  their  birthi  to  th^ 


warm  JPancy  ^  the  Oriental  ro- 
mance-writers. Through  what 
channels,  the  fictions  ot  the  East 
found  their  way  into  Europe,  may 
be  conjectured,  but  cannot  be  po- 
sitively determined.  To  the  ttme 
of  the  Crusades,  their  introduction 
is  generally  referred.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  comiQercial  in- 
tercourse, which  fbrmexiy  subM:kt« 
ed,  between  the  Levant,  and  some 
of  the  principal  Italian  states^ 
opened  a  cbsumely   equally  wide, 
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mnd  certainly  more  secure.  The 
tumultuous  crowds  that  rushed  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchret 
had  not,  probably,  either  leisure  or 
inclination  for  mental  gratifications. 
In  the  acquisition  of  spoils,  they 
seem  to  have  rather  exercised  their 
prowess,  than  their  taste.  But,  we 
will  not  weary  ourselves  with  con* 
jecture,  in  r^ard  to  the  medium, 
through  which  those  fictions  flowed 
into  Europe ;  it  is  enough,  for  our 
present  purpose,  that  we  not  only 
find  them  there,  during  the  middle 
ages,  but  can  trace  them,  in  some 
of  the  popular  romances  of  that 
period.  -  Ariosto  supplies  us  with 
an  instance  in  point.  The  story  of 
Schariar  and  his  brother,  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments, 
evidently  appears  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  well-known  tale 
of  Astolpho  and  Jocundo,  in 
<:anto  xxviii.  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso.  I  am,  I  will  confess,  in- 
clined t3  consider  Italy,  as  the  great 
emporium  of  the  fictions  under, 
consideration.  And  as  the  monks 
of  that  delightful  region,  as  well  as 
those  of  Irance,  occasionally  re- 
laxed from  their  severer  studies,  in 
excursions  to  Fairy-land,  the  Ori- 
ental fictions  might,  through  their 
aieans,  have  spread  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Some  of  the 
early  romances,^  as  well  as  the 
legends  of  saints,  were  undoubu 
eoly  fabricated;  in  the  deep  silence 
of  the  cloister.  Both  frequently 
sprung  from  the  warmth  of  fancy, 
which  religious  seclusion  is  so  well 
calculated  to  nourish ;  but  the  for* 
mer  were  adorned  with  foreign 
embellishments. 

<<  While  the  see  of  Rome  was 
fostering,  with  anxious  solicitude, 
the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland,  mis- 
sionaries were  occasionally  sent, 
from  the  several  monastic  founda-^ 
tions^  on  the  continent}  to  regulate 


the  ritual ;  and,  at  'the  same  time, 
to  invigorate  'superstition,  by  fur- 
nishing fresh  supplies  of  holy 
legends.  Amongst  these,  it  may 
be  presumed,  some  of  the  profane 
romances,  fabricated  in  the  conti* 
nental  cloisters,  were  introduced 
(perhaps  we  might  say  smuggled) 
into  this  country.  And,  as  the 
brilliant  fictions  of  the  East  were 
the  elements,  of  which  those  ro- 
xnances  were  chiefly  composed,  they 
thus  obtained  a  footing  in  Ireland*, 
and  furnished  materials  for  the 
metrical  tales  of  our  early  bards. 
To  the  stock  of  materials  thus 
supplied,  were,  probably,  adde<L 
msCny  Moorish  and  Arabian  fables* 
and  Spanish  Historias  de  Cavalle- 
rias,  which  might  have  found  their 
way  to  the  western  coast  of  this 
island,  by  means  of  tlie  commercial 
intercourse,  which  subsisted  so 
early,  and  so  long,  between  Spain 
and  Galway. 

"  •  A  very  gallant  gentleman,  of 
the  North  of  Ireland,'  (says  sir 
William  Temple),  *  has  told  me, 
of  his  own  experience,  that,  in  hi» 
wolf«liunting$  there,  when  be  used 
to  be  abroad  in  the  mountains 
three  or  four  days  together,  and 
lay  very  ill  a-nights,  so  as  he  could^ 
not  well  sleep,  they  would  bring 
him  one  of  the  tale-tellers,  that, 
when  he  lay  down,  would  begin  a 
story  of  a  king,  or  a  gyant»  a 
dwarf,  and  a  damsel,  and  such 
rambling  stuff ;  and  continue  it  all 
night  long,  in  such  an  even  tone, 
that  you  lieard  it  going  on  when- 
ever you  awaked.'  Now,  as  giants, 
dwarfs,  and  damsels,  arc  topics,  in 
which  the  Eastern  romances  are 
very  conversant,  ^ve  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  discover  the  source,  whence 
they  flowed  into  Ireland,  tliough  we 
cannot  determine,  with  certainty, 
die  medium  through  which  lliey. 
passed.    But  I  shall  now  proceed 
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to  adduc<e  a  few  instances^  in  sup*  ill-fated  youtb,  and  the  father's  re^ 

port  of  my  hypothesis.  hement  affliction  and  distress,  afford 

«*  The  similitude,   between  the  the  poet,  Ferdusi,  a  fine  subject,  for 

pathetic  Irish  tale  of  Conloch,  and  many  interesting  and  beautiful  pas- 

the  story  of  Rustam,  as  related  by  &ages/ 

the  Persian  poet,  Ferdusi,  in  his  **  Of  the  Irish  rale,  I  shall  now 

heroic  poem,entided  ShahNameh,  give  the  outlines,  illustrated  with 

is  almost  too  strong  to  admit  of  its  extracts,  from  the  very  elegant  and 

being  supposed  accidental.     *  Fer-  spirited  version  of  miss  Brooke. 

dusi  relates/  (I  borrow  the  words  Conloch,    *  haughty,    bold,    and 

of  the  ingenious  sir  William  Ouse-  brave.* 

ley, )  *  that,  after  a  sumptuou  s  feast,  •  Came  to  Tisit  Erin's  coast ; 

and     magnificent    entertainment*  Came  to  prove  her  mighty  host!* 

jriven,  in  honour  of  Rustam,  by  .,  t-  j*       .1.    -c-  •        i.«_^ 

Sie  king  of  Siiemgam,  to  which  J'^^'^g  *^  ^""*?  **«*  "** 

wine  and  music  •  contributed    all  *™"t«''  °"  f  "^  particnlar  oeca- 

•heir  charms,  a  couch  or  bed  being  "*»"'  ^^  '^"'^  *^*^«=*  *'  **«^ 

carefully  prepared  for  the  Persian  *^ 

hero,  (Rustam,)  he  retired  to  rest;  *  While   he  spoke,   coUectiog  aU   ha 

and,  after  a  short  time,  was  asto-  yj^^^^  he^addrct  his  conquering  am.  t» 

nished  at  the  appearance  or  a  J otely  fight; 

damsel,  who   advanced  from   be-  No  stop,  no  stay,  hif  furious  fanlchk» 

hind   the  curtains  and  hangings/  found. 

After  a  glowing  description  of  the  ^'^  ^'\y^Z  •**"**  **  ^'"^^  ^»««»» 

personal  charms  of  the  damsel,  Mid  Vanquished"  they  sunk  beneath  his  dread- 

a  relation  of  the  particulars  of  her  ful  sway, 

conversation,   with    the   hero,    sir  And  low  on  earth  their  bleeding  ivories 

VVilHiim  proceeds.     *  Of  tliis  mys*  ^y* 

terious  interview,  and   the  subse.  a  a  messenger  is  then  dispatch- 

quent  union  of  our  hero  with  the  ^^  ^^  CucuUin.     He  airivesrand 

pnncess,    the   result  was   a  son,  challenges  Conloch  to  single  com- 

whom  the  king,  her  father,  educat-  ^^^t  j  but  first  requests  he  will 

cd,  after  Rustam  s  departure,  and  ^ 

called  by  the  name  of  Sohrailb.  *  To  him  hit  purpose  and   his    name 

The  youth,  havln?   learned  from  ^    ,     confide,                  ,».... 

his  motlier,    tlie  ftrange  circum.  ^  ''^^^^^  ^"^8*  «d  h»  Und  de- 

stances  of  his  birth,  and  of  Kus- 

tam's  fame,  resolved  to  set  out,  4n  ^  **  To  this  requisition,  Conloch 

quest  of   adventures,   and  imme-  gives  an  unwilling  refusal.     He 

diately  commenced  a  series  of  brave  Snows  he  is  about  to  raise  his  arm 

and  gallant  actions.     But  being  so  against  a  parent ;  but  his  honour, 

unfortunate,    as  to  encounter  his  as  a  knight,  will  not  allow  him  to 

own  father,  each  ignorant  of  his  decline  the  combat,  or  declare  his 

relation  to  the  oth  er,  the  issue  of  the  name. 

combat  proved  fatal  to  SohraClb  ;  *  Reluctant,  then,  the  chiefs  ceinincBc*d 

who  did  not,  however,  expire,  until  the  fight, 

it  was  discovered  that  he  fell  by  a  Tia  glowing  honor  rousM  their shmher- 

parent's  hand.     The  circumstances  ^._  J°^  ?il^**\'  v         1.      r*  .    -.. 

*\V     ,.        1  .     ••                  ^1.     J   •  *^'^  was   the  strife    each  vauAnt  arm 

attending  this  discovery,  the  dying  maintain'd, 

wcrds^  and  £lial  aficctron,  of  the  And  undecided  loDg  their  flcsrasaiaM; 

fiBr» 
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For,  dn  &at  hour,  no  eye  had   ever 

vicw*d 
A  field  so  fou^^hty  a  conquest  so  punu'd ! 
At  length  Cuculiin's  kiadling  soul  arose; 
Indiffoant  shame  recruited  fury  lends ; 
With  fatal  aim  his  glittering  lance  he 

throws. 
And  low  on  earth  the  dying  youth  ex* 

tends.' 

**  Conlochy  feeltne  the  approach 
of  death,  addresses  CucuUixiy  in  the 
following  pathetic  terms: 

'  Approach  t—  (the  wounded  youth  rt- 

ply'dO- 
Yet^^— yet  more  closely  nigh ! 
On  this  acar  earth» — by  that  dear  side» 
O  let  me  die  !*— 

.*  Thy  hand,  -—my  father,— hapless 
chief!-. 
And  you,  ye  warriors  of  our  isle,  draw 
near. 
The  anguish  of  my  soul  to  hear. 
For  I  must  kill  a  father's  heart  with 
grief/ 

^  «  As  this  passage  (a  passage  not 
infertor,  perhaps,  to  any  of  those 
passages  in  the  Shah  Nameh,  allude 
cd  to  by  sh-  William  Ouseley)  ex- 
hibits a  fine  subject  for  the  pencil, 
I  shall  submit  it  to  the  contempla- 
tion 6F  the  academy ;  while  1  pro- 
ceed to  the  relation  of  another 
Irish  talc,  which  bears  evident 
marks  of  .an  Oriental  origin.  The 
tale  in  question  is  entitled,  Moira 
Borb  ;  of  which  also  miss  Brooke 
has  given  a  translation. 

•^  While  the  Rnian  cWeft  range 
carelessly  along  the  banks  of  the 
fierce  Mac-bovar,  or  river  Erne, 
which,  in  its  fall,  near  Ballyshan- 
non,  occasions  the  celebrated  sal« 
mon4eap,  they  are  surprised,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  lovely  damsel, 
in  an  enchanted  bark.  The  dam- 
sel lands,  and  is  courteously  receiv- 
ed by  the  chiefs ;  who,  observing 
hpr  trembling  apprehensions,  en- 
quire into  the  cause.  She  relates 
her  story  t 

*  P !  I  am  fbllow'd  o'er  the  rolling  ware ! 
0 1  mighty   Finn !   thy  trembling  fup- 
plijM)t  save ! 


The  son  of  Sora'i  king  with  wnth  pur* 

sues. 
The  chief  of  spears,  whose  arm  the  host 
subdues!' 

«  While  she  speaks,  a  mighty 
warrior  appears,  riding  over  the 
waves,  upon  a  magic  steed.  Reach- 
ing the  shore,  he  rushes  forward, 
and  seiaes  the  trembling  damscK 
A  combat  ensues,  between  him  and 
the  Fintan  chiefs,  in  which  he  falls  ; 
and,  immediately  after,  received 
sepulchral  honours.  The  maid 
continues  in  the  camp.  Miss  Brooke 
concludes,  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  poem,  that  the  story 
does  not  end  here. 

*  Woe  to  the  champions  of  that  lovely 

dame! 
Woe  to  the  land,  to  which  her  beauty 

came!' 

*«  On  these  lines,  she  observes,  ia 
a  note,  '  It  is  probable  that  ihh 
passage  alludes  to  some  subsequent 
consequences  of  the  death  ofMoira- 
borb.*  It  may,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  heroine  of  this 
poem  was,  like  the  Armida  of 
Tasso,  a  deceitful  damsel,  whose, 
object  was,  to  seduce  some  of  the 
Finian  chiefs  from  their  duty ;  and 
destroy  or  enervate  them,  by  fe- 
male wiles,  and  the  power  of  en- 
chantment. Indeed,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  Italian  and  the 
Irish  bards  drew  the  nraterials,  of 
which  their  respective  tales  are 
composed,  from  the  same  source. 
The  similitude  is  certainly  striking. 
That  Tasso  never  saw  the  Irim 
tale,  is  highly  probable ;  and,  if 
he  had  seen  it,  he  undoubtedly 
could  not  have  read  it :  yet,  it  may 
be  presumed,  it  was  written  before 
he  was  born.  Miss  Brooke,  on  the 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  lan- 
guage, refers  it  to  the  middle 
.ag^s.  If,  therefore,  it  supplied 
Tasso  with  a  foundation  for  hi^ 
beautiful  episode  oS  Annida,  h« 

/'S  must 
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must  have  found  it  in  some  other  CHe  da  ten  ricerca ?  e  doode  mtaA  ? 

language  ;    and,   perhaps,    under  Q^  ^*  vmtura,  o  no«ra,  or  qiii  6 
some  omer  form.    Without  mean-  menar 

inc:,  however,  to  insist  on  the  pro-  *,5iT»  damsel  J-- 

utility  of  my  conjecture,  I  sliall  ^^*  l^^f  ^^  thee  to  oor  dip 

exhibit  a  few    parallel    passages,  What  fomniesendsto  usafomiio&ir? 

from  the  two  poems,  and  leave  the  What  art  thou  f  boolb. 

reader  to  decide.  « Soft  mariner !  (the  son  of  Comhal  cry'd,) 

«  Air  apparir  della  belta  novefla  ^^^  ***°".^,  ^^^  ^^^  ^"»»  P«*~- 

Kasce  un  bisbiglio,  c'l  guaido  ~  o«i*un  ,^       tionswdef 

Vintende '  ^^7  com'st  thou  here,  and  from  wait 

Rccomc  la,  dove  cometa.o  Stella  ,    ,    happy  earth  ? 

l^on  piu  vUta  di  giomo  in  ciel  risplendc:  -^^  ^??'*.4'  "^'*  "^*  ****^  «*^  *** 
E  traggon  tutti  per  veder  chi  sia  «'»™  ?  aroiaA-ioaa. 

Si  bda  peliegrina,  e  chi  I'invia.  <  n  tuo  lodar  troppo  alto  sale; 

«  Argo  non   mai,  non    vide    Cipro,  (o  N^  tanto  insuso  il  merto  nostro  amvi. 

0£]q  Cosa  vedi,  signor,  non  pur  mortale, 

D'abito,  o  di  belta  forme  si  care.  M*  P\  »ort»  *!  <^«^»  ?*  ?«K>^  "of  'i^*- 

Mia  sciagura  mi  spmge  m  loco  taiCj 

«  Her  matchless  charms  the  wondering  Vergine  pellegrina,  e  fuggitiva. 

bands  surprise,  ,  Ricorro  al  pio  Goffredo,  e  in  hxi  coix£do: 

Provoke  their  whispers,  and  attract  their  Tal  va  di  sua  bontate  intomo  il  gridob 

•yf**,         _    ,       ..  .  ,    i.  ,,     ,  «Too  far  thy  praise  extends,  (she made 

So  mortals,  through  the  midmght  fields  of  .  reply  j 

*'''    . ,         ^  ,  My  merits  ne'er  attained  a  flirht  so  high. 

OlMervc  the  blaze  of  some  unusual  star.  xhy  eyes,  O  chief  !    a  monal  WKtth 
Sudden  they  throng  to  view  th  approach-  survey, 

ing  dame,  ^  ^  To  pleasure  dead,  to  grief  a  livinr  prey  I 

:Eager  to  learn  her   message,  and  her  Unhappy  fate  my  footsteps  hith?led. 

name.  ^      ^  ,.  A  fugitive  forlorn,  a  wand'rinr  maid  I 

Hot    Argos,    Cyprus,    or    the    Dehan  Godfrey  I  seek,  on  him  my  hopes  depend. 

coast,  «c.  HooLx.  Oppression's  scourge,  and  injur'd  virtue^ 

•  And,  oh,  to  tell  the  charms  her  form  friend.  KooLt. 

arra/dl  ,.     .      ^       j.  •  Tnith,  O  great  chief !  my  artless  story 

The  winnmc sweetness  that  her  face  dis-  frames: 

play'd!  ^  A  mighty  king  my  fiUal  duty  chumsL 

On  her  alone  we  could  or  think  or  giae.  But  princely  biith  no  saftty  could  be- 
And  our  rapt  souls  w^  lost  m  sweet  stow- 

*«*««•*  MoiaA-Boaa.  ^nj,  royal  as  I  am,  |  fly  from  woe. 

«  Stassi  Tavaro  sguardo  in  se  raccolto,  *  x«ng  have  I  looked  that  mighty  ^m  to 
B  i  tesori  d'Amore,e  i  suoi  nasconde.  see, 

•  DecUn'd  on  earth,  her  modest  look  de-  Which  is  alone  of  force  to  set  me  free  ; 

nieg.  To  Erin's  fsr  fam'd  chief  for  aid  I  fty. 

To  shew  the  starry  lustre  of  her  eyes.  And  on  that  aid  my   trembling  hopes 

HO  OLE.  rely.'  MoiaA-Boai. 

•  Deck'd  by  soft  love,  with  sweet  attrac-         u  J^t  I  shall  not  multiply  quo- 

And  XthrSlrm.  of  mind-illmnin'd  ^"^^     Unwilling  to  trwpass  too 

^ce ;  lo"K  ^^  ^^  patience  of  the  acade- 

Before  our  host  the  beanteoos  stranger  my,  I  shall  addace  but  a  single  in- 

bow'd,  stance  more,  in  support  of  my  po- 

And,  thrown  to  earth,  her  eyes  their  jj^j^n,     ^he  story  of  the  ring,  as 

glones  shroud.  *.QiaA.iOEt.  ^^^  ^^   ^^^^^^  ,^  ^^  f^^ 

'  ^'^'  Liberata,  and  by  the  author  of  the 

\      I      I      I  '.!•*!  ^"^  poem  of  the  Chase*  seem  to 

•  •      •      .      J      i      !      I     !  bear  so  close  an  affinity  to  each 
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tkheTf  that,  it  maybe  presumed, 
they  were  raised  upon  the  same 
founcUtion.  But  that  foundation 
lies,  and  will,  probably,  ever  lie, 
<  hid  in  nfght.'  In  both  tales,  we 
may  discover  the  coloiuing  of 
magic,  with  which  the  Saracens  of 
the  middle  ages,  then  adepts  in 
chemistry,  tinctured  all  the  rabies, 
which  sprung  from  their  brilliant 
and  creative  imaginations. 

*<  Belisarius,  having  ordered  out 
a  detachment  of  his  army,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  the  war* 
riora  are  met,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
camp,  by 

*  Una  doDsella 
Tanto  Imiadra,  e  graziota  in  vista, 
Ch'  arebbe  accesa  opii  g^tlata  meotc : 
Ben*  era  piena  di  faUad  iD^anni*' 

•*  This  damsel,  who  appears 
'  sconcolata  e  mesta,'  says,  sigh- 
ing, to  the  admiring  chiefs, 

'  Voi  mi  parete  cavalierieccebi* 
Di  mn  valore»  e  di  pietade  adomi : 
Pero  prendo  ardimento  di  pregarvi, 
Che  m*  ajutate  in  queato  mio  oisogiia 
lo  fui  figliuola  gia  d*  una  gran  donna, 
Signora  del  paese  di  Bitonte, 
Cne  marttommi  al  ducadi  Crotone9 
£  diedemi  per  dote  un  solo  anello 
Di  pregio  estremo,  e  di  valore  immenso : 
Qoesto  avea  tal  virtu,  che  s*  to  il  basciava, 
£  poi  toccava  ogni  qualunque  cosa, 
Quella  si  convertiva  in  seta,  o  in  oro, 
O  in  tutto  quel,  ch*  i'  avea  dentr'  al  pen* 

siero. 
Os^  io  tornando  al  dolce  mio  terreio, 
Per  rivedere  i  miei,  con  questo  anello, 
Gh*  io  nol  lasciava  mai  da  me  lontano  i 
'   Passai  vicina  ad  una  bella  fonte; 
£  veduta^  ch*  io  V  ebbi,  ivi  discesi 
Per  here,  e  1*  anel  prest,  e  lo  basciai, 
Volendo  farmi  un*  ottima  bevanda : 
Ma  mentre  che  volea  toccar  con  esse 
h*  acqua  del  fonte,  e  trarmi  ivi  la  sete, 
Mi  sopravenne  un  cavalier  armato 
Con  dui  i^ganti ;  e  con  orribil  voce 
Si  mi  sgndaro,  ch*  io  lasciai  1*  anello 
Cadermi  per  limor  nella  fontana : 
Poi  quei  crudeli  mi  tiraro  indietro, 
Nc  voller  piik,  ch'  io,  m*  appressasie  ad 


Ond*  io,  per  non  lasciar  si  ricca  gioja, 
gu)  mi  noiAsi,  e  vo  cercando  ajuto ; 


£  8*  alcun  mi  sari  tanto  cortete, 
Ch'  atterri  il  cavaliere,  ond*  io  racquiitl 
La  mia  si  cara,  e  presioso  gemma ; 
i*  sar6  piik  di  lui,  che  di  me  stessa.' 

**  Yielding  to  her  requisition,  the 
chiefs  attend  her  to  the  lake  or 
•'fountain,  where  they  find  an  armed 
knight,  the  son  of  an  enchantress, 
ready  to  receive  them.  They  en- 
gage in  combat  with  him.  They 
are  vanquished,  and  led  away  pri- 
soners to  the  padace  of  the  enchan- 
tress, under  tfie  euard  of  the  two 
fiants  mentioned  by  the  artful 
amsel.  It  is  not  necessary,  for 
our  present  purpose,  to  relate  the 
adventures  wtitch  followed ;  I  shall 
only  .observe,  that  the  waters  of 
the  fountain,  into  which  the  dam- 
sel pretended  she  had  dropped  her 
ring,  ^ere  endued  with  miraculous 
powers. 

'  Chiunque  beve 
Di  ^  dolce  acqua,  tutto  si  risana  ; 
Onde  k  detta  la  fonte  del  Sanajo.* 

"  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Irish 
tale. 

••  During  a  feast,  given  in  the 
hall  of  Almhain  to  the  Finian 
chiefs,  Finn  steals  from  the  festive 
board  *  to  breathe  the  fragrant 
gale.'  An  enchanted  doe  suddenly 
appears  before  him.  He  calls  his 
dogs,  and  pursues  her  to  Slieve^ 
Guillin,  where  she  instantly  vanishes. 
Finn, then  looking  around,discovers, 
near  a  small  lake, 

'  A  weepbg  lair. 
Upon  a  bank  reclin'd. 
In  whose  fine  form,  and  graceful  air, 
Was  every  diarm  combin'd.' 

**  The  chief  approaches  the  fair 
mourner,  and  addresses  her, 

*  Hast   thou,  sweet  maid  I   of  golden 
hair! 
Beheld  my  hounds  in  chase  V 

«  She  replies, 

•  Thy  chase,  O  king,  was  not  my  car^  ) 
1  nothing  of  it  know ; 
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Far  other  thoughts  my  boiom-  share* 
iph^  thoughta,  alas»  of  woe ! 


'  Alas,  my  ring-,  for  whose  dear  sake 

These  ceaseless  tears  I  shed, 
Fell  from  my  finger,  in*  the  Uke« 

(The  soft-hair'd  virgin  said  ) 

*  Let  me  conjure  thee,  generous  king ! 

Compassionate  as  brave, 
Find  for  me  now  mv  beauteous  rixig* 
That  fell  beneath  the  Wave.' 

**  The  tale  proceeds : 

'  Scarce  was  the  soft  entreaty  made» 

Her  treasure  to  redeem, 
When  his  fa:r  fom>  he  disarray'd. 

And  plung*dinto  the  stream. 

'  At  the  white-banded  fair*s  request* 

Five  tiines  the  lake  he  trv*d ; 
On  ev*ry  side  his  search  adaress'd. 

Till  he  the  ring  descry'd. 

*  But  when  he  sought  the  blooming  maid 

Her  treasure  to  restore ; 
His  powers  wece  gone,-^he  scarce  could 
wade 
To  reach  the  disuat  shore  2 


*  That  form,  trhere  ttreogth  aad  bentf 
met, 

To  conquer  or  engage, 
Paid  premature,  its  mournful  de^ 

To  grey  and  palsied  age** 

**  Finn  is  soon  afterwards  found 
by  his  chiefs,  in  the  state  describ- 
ed by  the  poet.  They  draw  the 
enchantress  from  a  cave,  in  ^H^ch 
she  had  concealed  heiself,  and 
oblige  her»  by  threats,  to  disen- 
chant their  leader.  She  presents 
him  with  a  medicated  cup.  He 
drinks,  and  immediately 

*  His  former  gnc% 
His  former  powers  return*d ; 
Again  with  beauty  glowed  his  face. 
His  bruust  wiiu  valour  burn*d.* 

**  I  shall  now  conclude.  I  have 
not  the  vanity  to  think,  that  I  have 
established  mj  hypothesis  ;  but,  I 
flatter  myself  I  have  thrown  oat 
a  hint,  which  may  lead  to  a  curious 
and  interesting  investigation  bj 
some  abler  hand.*' 
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MONA  or  Anglesey— This 
island,  once  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Ihnids,  and  the  last 
asylum  to  which  the  distressed 
Britons  fled  for  succour  from  the 
victorious  Romans;  the  residence 
of  the  British  princes,  and  the 
stronghold  of  their  expiring  armies ; 
contains  many  interesting  monu- 
ments of  the  highest  antiquity,  and 
cpeval  with  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
the  Druids,  Though  a  large  vo- 
lume has  been  dedicated  to  this  lit- 
tle island,  yet  its  parochial  and 
antiquarian  history  has  not  been 
10  fully  developed  as  the  traveller 


could  either  wish  or  have  expected, 
from  so  able,  learned,  and  inge* 
nious  a  writer  as  Mr.  Rowlands. 

**  Its  sovereignty  appears  to  have 
been  both  frequently  and  sturdily 
contested  for  above  four  centuries, 
and  was  the  scene  on  which  the  last 
and  decisive  battle  was  fbueht  be- 
tween the  Welsh  and  EngHw  ;  and 
although  prince  Lhewelyn  here 
witnessed  the  total  overthrow  of 
his  rival  king  Edward  the  First,  and 
the  discommure  of  his  army,  with 
the.  loss  of  many  of  its  most  il]os« 
trious  blights  and  chieftains ;  yet 
fortune^  on  this  occasiox^   seems 

oslj 
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only  to  have  glimmered  for  a  mo- 
ment in  his  favour,  for  in  the  ensu* 
ing  yiear  he  was  betrayed*  and  lost 
his  life  near  Builth  in  Brecknock. 

w  The  first  mention  made  of  this 
island  in  the  Welsh  Chronicle*  is 
in  the  year  80S,  when  its  posses- 
sion was  disputed  by  Conan  Tin- 
daethwy,  and  Howel,  sons  of  Ro- 
deric  Mo^'»vync>c :  victory  derided 
in  f^ivour  of  the  latter,  who  retained 
possession  of  it  till  the  year  817, 
when  it  was  taken  from  him  by  his 
brother  Conan. 

«  A.  D.  818.  In  the  reign  of 
Mervyn  Frych  and  Esvlht,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Conan,  Egbert 
king  of  the  West  $axons  entered 
Wales  with  a  great  army,  and  de- 
stroyed the  whole  country  unto 
Snowdon  hills  ;  and  about  Hic  same 
time,  there  was  a  sore  battle  funght 
in  Anglesey,  called  the  battle  of 
lihanvaes. 

"  About  the  year  843,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reigfn  of  Ro- 
deric  the  Great,  Ethelwulph  king  of 
the  Saxons  united  his  forces  with 
Burchred  king  of  Mercia,  and  en- 
tsring '  North  Wales  with  a  great 
power,  destroyed  Anglesey,  and 
fought  diverse  battles  with  the 
Welsh. 

««^A.  D,  878.  The  Danes  having 
made  peace- with  king  Alfred,  and 
according  i  to  the  words  of  the 
Welsh  Chronicle,  *  having  abjured 
England,'  bent  their  force  against 
Wales,  and  entered  Anglesey  with 
a  large  army,  where  Roderic  the 
Great  gave  them  two  battles ;  on(| 
at  a  place  called  Bangple,  and  an- 
other at  a  place  called  MenegidL 

**  Tn  the  year  876,  the  English 
entergd  the  island,  and  fought  a 
lore  battle  with  the  Welsh. 

**  A.  D.  900.  Igmond,  with  a 
flreat  number  of  soldiers,  came  to 
Anglesey,  and  the  Welshmen  gave 
ib^B  bank  at  Moleraia. 


«  About  the  year  915,  the  meik* 
of  Dublin  destroyed  the  island. 

"  The  modern  edition  of  the 
We?sh  Chronicle  records  a  battle 
fought  in  Anglesey  betwixt  Howel 
Dha  and  Conan  ap  Edward  Foel^ 
wherein  the  latter  fell. 

»«  A.  D.  958.  Abloic  kin?  of 
Ireland  landed  in  M6n,  and  hav- 
ing burnt  Hob  head,  spoiled  the 
country  of  Lhyn  ;  and  in  the  year 
966,  Aberfraw,  the  royal  seat  of 
the  prinres  of  North  Wjleis,Wrisde-i 
stroyed  by  the  Irishmen.  In  the 
year  969,  Mactns,  the  son  of» Ha- 
rold, entered  Anglesey  with  aa 
army  of  Danes,  and  spoiled  Pen- 
mon,  and  shortly  afterwards  God- 
fryd,  the  son  of  Harold,  did  sub- 
due jto  himself  the  whole  isle  of 
Anglesey,  which  he  enjoyed  not 
lonjj. 

«  A.  D.  979.  At  this  time,  C'W- 
tenyn  Dhu,  that  is,  Constantine  the 
Black,  son  to  lago  (who  was  them 
prisoner),  hired  Godfryd,  the  soa 
of  Harold,  with  his  Danes,  against 
his  cousin,  and  they  both  together 
destroyed  Anglesey  and  £h>n| 
whereupon  Howel  ap  Jcvif  gather- 
ed his  army,  and  settirg  upon  them 
at  a  place  called Gwayii I  Hirbarth, 
overthrew  them,  and  Constantine 
was  slain ;  but  in  the  year  986^ 
Godfryd  entered  Anglesey  a  third 
time,  and  having  takf^a  Llywaich, 
the  son  of  Owen,  prisoner,  together 
with  two  thousand  men,  he  cruelly 
put  out  his  eyes.  In  98<^,  the 
Danes  taking  advantage  of  Mercn 
dyth's  absence  in  South  Wales^ 
landed  in  Anglesey,  and  ravaged 
the  whole  island. 

«  A.  D.  1073.  OrufFyth,  son  ta 
Conan  ap  lago,  the  rightful  in- 
heritor of  the  principality  of  North 
Wales,  came  over  from  Ireland 
with  the  succour  which  his  brethren 
Encumalhon  king  of  Ulster  had 
delivered  hiiOi  and  he  landed  in 

Anglesey, 
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Aoflesef,  and  brought  it  to  his  **  In  the  jear  1237f  the  death  of 

subjection.  Joan,  daughter  of  king  John*  u 

«<  In  10d6,  the  island  was  atuck-  thus  recorded  in  the  Welsh  QxrO' 

ed  by  Hufi;h  de  Mountgomery  earl  nicle.     "  The   next  spring    died 

of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbunr,  and  by  Joan,  daughter  to  king  John,  prin- 

Hugh  earl  qf  Chester,  the  formerof  cess  of  W^es,  and  was  buried  upon 

^diom  was  killed  by  Magnus,  as  re-  the  sea  shore  within  the  isle  of  An- 

lated  by  Giraldus  in  the  text  of  this  glesey^  at  Lhanvaes,  as  her  pleasure 

chapter.  "was,  where   her  husband   f  prince 

^  The  island  seems  to  have  en-  Lhewelyn  ap  Jorwerth)  diet  build 

joyed  a  long  pei^od  of  tranquillity  a  house  of  bare-foot  friars  oyer  her 

till  the  year  1151,  when  Cadwala-  grave.. 

der»  the  brother  of  Owen  Gwynedh  **  A.  D.  1245.  Kine  Henry  III. 
prkice  of  North  Wales  escaped  out  having  failed  in  his  military  expedi* 
of  prison,  and  subdued  part  of  the  tion  against  North  Wales,  and  hav- 
isle  to  himself;  but  his.  brother  ing  lost  a  great  number  of  his  most 
Owen  sent  an  army  against  him,  worthy  soldiers  and  nobility,  sent 
and  chased  him  thence.  In  the  year  for  the  Irishmen,  who  landed  in 
I  }57»  during  the  war  between  king  Anglesey,  and  spoiled  a  great  part 
Henry  theSecondand  the  Welsh,the  thereof,  till  the  inhabitants  gathered 
navy  of  Owen  Gwynedh,  under  themselves  together,  and,  meetii^ 
the  command  of  Madoc  ap  Mer^  with  them  heavily  laden  with  spou, 
4yth  prince  of  Powys,  anchored  off  drove  them  back  to  their  ships. 
Anglesey,  and  put  on  land  some  **  A.  D.  1277-  Prince  Lhewehm 
sol&rs,  who  spoiled  two  churches,  was  at  length  obliged  to  sue  ror 
and  a  little  or  the  country^  there-  peace,  which  kin^  Edward  I.  mat* 
abouts ;  but  as  they  returned  to  ed,  upon  the  following  hard  cou- 
th^ ships,  the  whole  strengdi  of  didons :  *  That  he  should  pay  to 
the  isle  set  upon  them,  and  killed  the  king,  for  his  favour  and  good* 
them  all,  so  that  none  of  those  will,  50,000  marks ;  that  the  can- 
whichrobbedwithinthe  isle  brought  tref  Ros,  where  the  king's  castle 
tidings  how  they  sped.  of  Te^anwy  stood  ;    the  cantref 

<<  A.  D.  1174.  About  this  time,  Ryvomoc,  where  Denbigh  is ;  the 

David  ap  Owen  Gwynedh,  prince  cantref  Tegengl,  where  Ruthlan 

of  North  Wales,  made  war  against  standeth,    and    cantref    Dyfiya 

his  brother  Mael^on^  who  was  in  Clywd,  where  Ruthyn  is,  should 

possession  of  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  remain  to  the  king  and  his  heirs 

and  brought  his  people  over  Menai  for  ever,  and  that  the  prince  should 

Y  for  so  that  arm  of  tne  sea  is  called  pay  yearlv  for  the  isle  of  Anglesey, 

tbat  separateth  the  island  from  the  1000  marks,  which  payment  should 

main  land),  and  forcing  his  brother  begin  at  Michaelmas  next  ensuing, 

to  fly  to  Ireland,  brought  all  An-  and  that  he  should  also  pay  5000 

glesey  to  his  subjection.  marks  out  of  hand,  and  if  Uie  prince 

<<  A.  D.  1 193.  Roderic,  the  son  died  without  issue,  the  island  soooU 

of  Owen  Gwynedh,  by  the  help  of  revert  to  the  kmg  and  his  heirs. 

Gothrike   king  of  Man,    entered  The  prbce  was  also  required  to 

Anglesey  and  conquered  it;  but  come  to.  England  every  Christmas 

before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  his 

the  sons  of  his  brother  Conan  drove  lands/ 

him  out  of  the  island  and  got  it  <<  The  historian  Cute  has  recortU 

themselves*  td 
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^  the  following  anecdote  on  this 
occasion.  *  The  barons  of  Snow- 
dont  with  other  noblemen  of  the 
most  considerable  families  in  Wales» 
had  attended  Lhewelyn  to  London^ 
when  he  came  thither  at  Christmas 
A.  D.  1277»  to  do  homage  to  king 
Edward  ;  and  bringing^  according 
to  their  usual  custom,  large  reti- 
nnes  with  them>  were  quartered 
in  Islington  and  the  neighbouring 
villages.  These  places  did  not  af- 
ford milk  enough  for  such  nume- 
rous trains  ;  they  liked  neither  wine 
nor  the  ale  of  London,  and  though 
plentifully  entertained,  were  much 
displeased  at  a  new  manner*  of  lir- 
ing  which  did  not  suit  their  'taste, 
nor  perhaps  their  constitutions. 
They  were  still  more  o£Fended  at 
the  crowds  of  people  that  flocked 
about  them  when  they  stirred 
abroad,  staring  at  them  as  if  they 
,had  been  monsters,  and  laughing 
at  their  uncouth^arb  and  appear- 
ance: they  were  so  .enraged  on 
this  occasion,  that  they  engaged 
privately  in  an  association  to  rebel 
on  the  first  opportunity,  and  re- 
solved to  die  in  their  own  Country 
rather  than  ever  come  again  to  Lon- 
don, as  subjects,  to  beheld  in  such 
derision ;  and  when  they  returned 
home,  they  communicated  their 
resentments  to  their  compatriots, 
who  made  it  the  common  cause  of 
their  country.* 

•<  In  the  year  I28I,  the  Welsh, 
with  Lhewelyn  and  his  brother 
David  at  their  head,  took  up  arms 
again ;  and  Edward  being  now 
convinced  thst  he  could  place  no 
dependance  upon  them,  as  long 
as  they  had  a  prince  to  lead  them, 
resolved  to  make  an  entire  conquest 
of  the  countrv.  He  sent  an  army 
by  sea  to  Anglesey,  which  they  won, 
and  slew  such  as  resisted  them,  but 
the  chief  men  adhered  faithfully  to 
the  king;  according  to  the  oath  they 


had  taken  at  the  la^  peace.  Then 
they  came  over  against  Baneor^ 
where  the  arm  of  the  seacsQled 
Menai  is  the  narrowest,  at  a  place 
called  Moel  y  don,  and  there  made 
a  bridge  of  boats  and  planks  over 
the  water,  on  the  same  spot  where 
Julius  Agricola  had  done  the  like^ 
when  he  subdued  the  isle  to  th^ 
Romans.  This  bridge  being  ac- 
complished, so  that  threescore  mea 
might  well  pass  over  in  a  fronts 
William  Latimer,  with  a  great 
number  of  his  best  soldiers,  and 
Luke  de  Thany  with  his  Gascons 
and  .Spaniards  (who  were  in  the 
king's  service),  passed  over  the 
bridge,  and  there  saw  no  stir  of  ene- 
mies :  but  as  soon  as  the  sea  begao 
to  flow,  down  came  the  Welshmen 
from  the  hills,  and  set  upon  them 
fiercely,  and  either  slew  or  chased 
them  to  the  sea  to  drown  them- 
selves ;  for  the  water  was.  so  high» 
that  theyconid  not  attain  die  bridge^ 
saving  William  Latimer  only,  whose 
horse  carried  him  to  the  bridge,  and 
so  he  escaped.  But  the  death  of 
Lhewelyn  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
cruel  execution  of  his  brother  Da- 
vid in  the  ensuing  one,  e£Fectuallf 
checked  the  rebemous  spirit  of  the 
Welsh,  and  secured  to  Edward 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the 
principality. 

**  This  island,  which  in  modeni 
days  deserves  the  epithets  applied 
to  it  by  Giraldus  in  this  chapter^ 
once  bore  a  very  difierent  appear* 
ance.  When  attacked  by  the  Ro- 
man general  Suetonius,  the  sacred 
woo<&  of  the  Druids  were  level- 
led to  the  ground :  ^  Praesidiuai 
imposltum  victis,  ezcisique  luc^ 
saevis  superstitionibus  sacn/  At  a 
much  later  period  we  find  it  well 
provided  with  trees,  for  in  the 
year  1102  the  Welsh  Chronicle 
says,  *  that  Magnus  landed  in  An- 
gleseji  and  hewed  down  as  muck 
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timber  wood  as  was  needful  for 
liiin.*      Dreary     as    its    outward 
Kspect  may  seem  to  the  traveller^ 
k  still  contains  many    interesting 
objects  of  attention  ;  it  is  particu* 
larly  rich  in    Druidical  remains* 
,   the  finest  specimen  of  which  is  to 
he  seen  in  the  park  of  lord  llFx- 
Ijridge,  at  Mas  Newydd.    The  Pa- 
Tis  mountains  deserve  the  notice  of 
tiie  artist  as  well  as  the  mineralo- 
gist ;  for  the  majestic  grandeur  and 
effect  of  their  excavations  cannot 
be  surpassed;  neither  should  the 
ttately  and  well   preserved  castle 
at  Beaumaris  be  overlooked,  though 
inferior  in  point  of  situation  to  its 
vival  brothers  at  Conwy  and  Caer- 
marron.    The  parish  church  is  a 
liandsorae    Gothic   building,  and 
tontains  some  monuments  worthy 
cf  notice :  the  most  remarkable  is 
that  of  a  knight  in  armour  recum- 
feent»  with  a  female  by  his  side» 
well  sculptured  in  alabaster;  his 
liead  rests  upon  a  helmet,  and  at 
kts  feet  is  a  lion:  the   fem^e  is 
liabited  in  a  long  robe  richly  orna- 
mented round  the  neck ;  the  hands 
of  which   are  uplifted.    Various 
small  figures  dressed  like  knights 
laid  monks  decorate  the  pedestal  of 
this  tomb>  which  is  said  to  have 
1>een  brought    from  the  religious 
louse  at  Lhanvaes,  at  the  time 
of  Its  dissolution,  but  the  perso- 
nages whom  it  was  designed  to  re- 
present have  not  been  ascertained. 
jt  now  stands  before  the  altar,  with 
Ae  feet  of  the  figures  placed  to- 
wards it.     On  the  right  hand  side ' 
of  the  altar  is  a  large  tablet  insert- 
ed in  the  wall,  bearing  the  following 
devices  and  inscriptions :  the  tablet 
is  of  an  oblong  form ;  at  each  comer 
liear  the  top  are  two  escutcheons, 
encircled  with  the  motto  of  Honi  sok 
fui  mafy  fense ;  under  the  one  on 
the  left  is  this  inscription:  Henrtcus 
SjfduQ  ordinis  garterii^  wdla  frasi' 


dens  ex  eontilut  marfbih  JPalS^, 
domnmi  dffutatus  in  Hibemia,'-^ 
Under  the  other,  jfnUmus  Senihger 
ordinis  gariirii,  miles,  qtiondam  defm» 
iatus  in  ffihemia  ;  round  a  circle  is 
the  centre,  GuHehnus  Tbwoyies  or* 
nigir\  and  beneath  it  in  a  straight 
line,  Ohut  20  Me  Januani  1565*  At 
the  lower  comers  are  also  two  es- 
cutcheons :  the  one  on  the  left  has 
this  motto,  Franciscus  Jgard  ex  eoB' 
SflOs  Hiherwai  the  other  on  the 
right,  Edwardus  IFaferhav/s  jkt 
posttit  i  and  at  the  bottom  is  this 
inscription,  Nosee  teipsum'^^e  tt 
iacitumiia/e'^l  could  not  learn  that 
any  historical  account  was  extant 
of  this  singular  monument,  nor  on 
what  occasion  it  was  placed  in  Beau- 
maris church.  Neither  could  that 
indefatigable  traveller,  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, ^ain  any  positive  inforroadoa 
about  It. 

"  Henry  Sydney,  in  the  secondand 
diird  of  Philip  and  Mary,  was  made 
general  governor  of  all  the  king's 
and  queen's  revenues,  within  the 
rea^  of  Ireland,  and  about  two 
years  afterwards,  lord  justice  there* 
of.  In  the  second  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth hewasappointed  lord  president 
of  the  marches  of  Wales*  and  four 
years  after  was  made  knight  <^the 

farter.  In  1568  he  was  constituted 
eputy  of  Ireland.  He  died  at 
the  bishop's  palace  in  Worcester* 
A*  D.  1586,  and  was  .conveyed 
from  dience  to  his  house  at  Pcns- 
hurst  in  Kent»  where  he  was  most 
honorably  interred.  He  was  hov* 
ever  previously  embowelled:  his 
erttrails  were  buried  in  the  dean's 
chapel  in  the  cathedral  church  at 
Worcester;  and  his  heart  was 
brought  to  Ludlow^  and  deposited 
in  the  same  tomb  with  his  dear 
beloved  daughter  Ambrosia,  with- 
in the  little  oratory  which  he  had 
made  in  the  same  collegiate  jiarish 
church.    The  historian  Hollmsbed 
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Ikasleft  along-and  elaborate  charac« 
ter  of  this  celebrated  personage; 
from  whom  also  I  have  been  ^le 
to  collect  some  information  respect- 
ing two  of  the  other  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  tablet.  The  historian 
says^  that  at  each  several  time  he 
was  sent  deputy  into  Ireland,  he 
was  furnished  with  a  new  secre- 
tary. The  first  was  master  Edward 
Waterhouse,  now  knighted,  and 
one  of  his  majesty*s  council  in  Ire- 
land. The  same  author  adds,  *  He 
made  special  choice  of  two  worthy 
counsellors,  whom  for  their  faith* 
fulness  in  counsel  for  the  staxetgood 
will  and  friendship  towards  ntm, 
and  for  their  integrity  and  sincerity 
every  way,  he  entirely  loved  aud 


assuredly  trusted  i  one  of  theie 
master  Francis  Agard,  whom  be 
commonly  ca^ed  his  ^  fidus  Acks^ 
tes.* 

•*  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  was 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in  the  year. 
1539.  He  was  succeeded  first  by 
sir  James  Crofts,  and  afterwards 
by  Fitz-Walter,  earl  of  Sussex* 
When  sir  Henry  Sidney  was  recalU 
ed  to  tliis  high  office,  sir  Anthony 
St.  Leger  was  appointed  as  hk 
coadjutor,  and  stationed  in  Munstcr 
with  the  title  of  lord  president  <£ 
that  province.  I  can  gain  no  bio- 
graphical information  respectiar 
Crulielmus  Thwaytes,  the  aera  ct 
whose  death  is  recorded  oa  this 
tablet." 


HisToav  of  the  Oansa  of  Baaos* 
[From  the  Same,^ 


•rriHE  Bards  or  reciters  pf  songs 
X  made  so  very  conspicuous 
a  figure  in  the  histof  y  of  this  coun- 
try, that  some  account  of  their  in- 
stitution and  proceedings  will  not,  I 
hope,  be  deemed  uninteresting ;  for 
we  must  not  consider  their  songs  as 
mere  poetical  Compositions,  but  as 
the  primary  sources  of  much  his- 
torical and  authentic  information. 
Neither  were  they  compiled  hastily 
from  fabulous  records  and  vague 
traditions  ;  but  were  composed 
after  recent  exploits,  and  immedi- 
ately copied  and  dispersed  amongst 
those  who  had  either  been  actors 
or  eye-witnesses  to  die  deeds  they 
commemorated. 

'*  The  Bardi  were  held  in  high 
estimation  in  Germany,  and  par- 
ticularly amongst  the  nation  oi  the 
Belg£.  'Sunt  illis  haet  quoque 
carmina,  quorum  relatu,  quern 
Sardltum  vocant,  accendunt  ani- 
moSf  futurseque  pugnae  fortunam 


ipso  cantu  augnrantnr.*  *  Apul 
omnes  tres  passim  nationes  czimki 
in  honore  sunt  Bardi,  Vates,  Dnii* 
dae.  Bardi  quidem  laudaLionibiis 
rebusque  poeticis  student.' 

**  By  their  songs  they  animated 
the  troops  to  battle,  and  recorded 
the  names  and  heroic  deeds  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  field,  of  glory« 
The  poet  Lucan  thus  addresses 
them: 

*  Yos  quoque  qui  fortes  animat  belloqva' 

peretntas, 
I^udibus  in  Ionium  vatesdtmittit  in  aivno^ 
Plurima  securi  fudutU  carmina  BardL 

<  You  too,  ye  Bard«,  whom  Mcred  rap- 
tures fire. 

To  chaunt  your  heroes  to  your  country's 
lyre, 

Who  consecrate  in  your  ImnMMt^ 
strain, 

Brave  patriot  souls  in  righteous  battle 
atain  ; 

Securely  now  the  tuneful  ta«k  renew, 

Aad  noblest  thtmei  in  deathless  songa 
pursue' 
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«*  The  earliest  mention  I  can  find 
SDade  of  the  Bards  in  Wales,  is  in 
the  reign  of  the  British  king  Cad* 
walader,  who  died  at  Rome  A.  D. 
€SS ;  and  of  whom  the  following 
anecdote  is  recorded.  This  king 
presided  at  an  Eisteddvod,  or  meet- 
ing assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  Bardic  mstitudon ; 
when  a  minstrel  appeared,  and 
played  upon  his  harp  before  this 
illustrious  assembly  in  so  displeasing 
and  unharmonious  a  key>  that  he 
was  ordered,  under  severe  penalties, 
whenever  he  again  performed  be-' 
forepersons  skilled  in. the  art,  to 
adopt  that  of  Mwynen  Gwynedd, 
fat  toe  pleasing  melody  of  North 
Wales. 

"During the  reign  of  the  gteat 
Welsh  legislator  Howel  I>ha, 
A.  D.  940,  we  find  that  the  Bards 
were  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
enjoyed  great  and  peculiar  privi- 
leges^r  Y  Bardd  Teulu,  or  the 
Jausicus  jfuiicus,  (corresponding 
with  our  poet  laureat)  received  on 
his  appointment,  from  the  king,  a 
harp,  and  a  gold  ring  froni  the 
queen  ;  which  harp  he  ¥ra$  to  part 
with  on  no  censideration  what- 
ever. 

**  He  held  his  land  free,  and  at 
the  three  great  festivals  of  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  he 
sat  at  the  princess  table.  If  the 
Bard  desired  any  favor  of  the  kin?, 
l^e  was  obliged  to  play  .one  of  his 
own  compositions ;  if  of  a  noble- 
man, three  ;  and  if  of  a  plebeian, 
he  was  under  the  obligation  of  play- 
in?  till  he  went  to  bed,  or  was  tired 
with  his  music.  His  person. was 
held  so  sacred,  that  whoever  slight- 
ly injured  the  Bard,  was  fined  vt 
cows,  and  cxx  pence;  and  the 
murderer  of  a  Bard  was  fined 
ex XVI  cows.  He  preceded  the 
army,  when  prepar&i  for  battle^ 
xeciting  an  ancient  song  called  Unr 


benaeth  Prydain,  or  the  Monarchal 
song  of  Britain,  and  for  this  ser- 
vice received  his  share  of  the  ene- 
my's spoils. 

**  About  the  year  I07(K  Bleddyn 
abCynvyn  prince  of  Powys  (the 
author  of  another  code  of  Welsh 
laws)  established  some  reguladons 
respecting  the  Bards,  revising  and 
enforcing  those  which  were  a&eady 
made. 

**  After  the  death  of  Trahaearn 
ab  Caradoc  in  1079,  Grufiydd  ab 
Cynan  succeeded  to  the  principality 
of  North  Wales.  During  his  long 
and  glorious  reign  of  fifty-six  years, 
he  reformed  the  disordered  behavi- 
our of  the  Welsh  minstrels,  by  a 
very  good  statute,  which  is  extant 
to  diif  day.  The  annotator  on  the 
Welsh  Chroiucle  records  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  respecting  the 
Bards. 

**  There  are  three  sorts  of  min- 
strels in  Wales. 

*^  The  first  sort  named  Bdrdb, 
which  are  makers  of  song,  and  odes 
of  sundr  ie  measures,  wherein  not  one- 
lie  great  skill  and  cunning  is  requir- 
ed, but  also  a  certeine  naturall  incli- 
nation and  gift,  which  in  Latine  is 
termed  /itror  foeiUtu.  These  do 
also  keepe  records  of  gentlemens 
armes  and  petegrees,  and  are  best 
esteemed  and  accounted  of  among 
them. 

"  The  second  sort  of  them  are 
plaiers  upon  instruments,  chiefelie 
the  harpe  and  the  crowth,  whose 
musike  for  the  most  part  came  to 
Wales  with  the  said  Grufifytb  ap 
Conan,  who  being  on  the  one  side 
an  Irishman  by  nis  niother.  and 
grandmother,and  also  borne  in  Ire- 
Emd,  brought  over  with  him  out  of 
tliat  count rie  divers  cunning  mu4- 
cians  into  Wales,  who  derived  in  a 
manner  all  the  instrumental]  musUre 
that  is  now  there  used,  asappeereth 
as  well  by  the  bookcs  written  of  the 
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«^iine»  as^so  by  the  names  of  the 
tunes  and  measares  used  amongst 
them  to  this  daie. 

**  The  third  sort  called  Arcaneaid 
are  those  which  do  sing  to  the  in* 
strument  plaied  by  another,  and 
these  be  in  use  in  the  countrie  of 
Wales  to  thisdaie. 

"This  statute  or  decree  before 
mentioned  doth  not  onelie  prescribe 
and  appoint  what  reward  everie  of 
the  said  olinstrels  ought  tohave»and 
at  whose  hands ;  but  also  of  what 
honest  behaviour  and  conversation 
they  ought  to  be,  to  wit,  no  make- 
bates,  no  vagabonds,  no  ale-house 
hunters,  no  drunkards,  no  braUers, 
BO  whore*bttnters,  no  theeves,  nor 
companions  of  such.  In  which 
things  if  they  o£Pend,  everie  man 
by  t£e  said  statute  is  made  an  offi- 
cer,  and  authorized  to  arrest  and 
punish  them,  yea  and  uke  from 
them  all  that  they  have  about  thenu 
They  are  also  in  the  same  statute 
forbidden  to  enter  into  anie  mans 
housQ,  or  to  make  anie  song  of 
anie  man  without  speciall  licence  of 
the  par  tie  himseue.  And  this 
statute  or  decree  hath  beene  oftai* 
times  allowed  by  publike  authoritie 
of  the  cheefe  magistrats  of  that 
countne,  as  appeareth  by  sundrie  ' 
commissions  directed  to  divers  gen- 
tlemen in  that  behalfe. 

**  The  character  of  king  Edward 
the  first  has  been  blackened  by  the 
imputation  of  the  greatest  cruelty 
cowards  the  Bards;  for  after  the 
final  subjugation  of  Wales,  he  is 
said  to  have  issued  an  edict  for  their 
extermination,  on  the  false  plea  of 
exciting  their  countrymen  to  sedi- 
tion, by  the  recital  of  tlie  heroic 
deeds  performed  by  their  .ancestors. 
This  idea  has  beengenerally  adopted 
both  by  poets  and  historians ;  but 
perhaps  without  good  foundation. 
The  historian  Carte  says  <  that  the 
only  se^  of  men  who  had  reason  to 


complain  of  Edward's  severtty* 
were  the  Bards,  who  used  to  put 
those  remains  of  the  ancient  Britons 
in  mind  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  then- 
ancestors.  He  ordered  them  all  t9  he 
hanged^  as  inciter^  of  the  people  to 
sedition.  Politics  in  this  point  got 
the  better  of  the  king'snaturallenity; 
and  those  who  were  afterwards  en^ 
trusted  with  the  government  of  the 
country,  following  his  example^ 
the  profession,  becomirig  dan^^- 
ous,  gradually  declined,  and  m  a 
little  time,  that  sort  of  men  was 
utterly  destroyed.' 

"  Sir  John  Wynne  in  his  history 
of  the  Gwedir  family,  following  the 
same  opinion,  says,  'Edwara  the 
first,  who  caused  our  Bardt  ail  to  he 
hanged  by  martial  law,  as  stirrers 
of  the  people  to  sedition,  whose  ex- 
ample being  followed  by  the  gover- 
nors of  Wales,  until  Henry  the 
fourth  his  time,  was  the  utter  do- 
struction  of  that  sort  of  men*  Sil> 
thence  this  kind  of  people  were  at 
some  further  libertie  to  sing  and 
keep  pedegrees  as  in  ancient  tim^ 
they  were  wont;  since  which  we 
have  some  light  of  antiquitie  by 
their  songes  and  writings.  From 
the  reigne  of  Edward  the  first  to' 
Henry  the  fourth,  there  is  there- 
fore noe  certainty,  or  very  little,  <d 
things  done  ;  other  than  what  is  to 
be  found  in  the  prince's  recordst 
which  now,  by  tossinge  the  same 
from  the  Exchequer  at  Caernarvon 
to  the  Tower,  suid  to  the  offices  in 
the  Exchequer  at  London,  as  alsoe 
by  ill-keeping  and  ordering  of  late 
dayes,  are  become  a  chaos  of  con- 
fusion with  a  total  neglect  of 
method  and  order  as  would  be 
needful  for  him  who  would  be  as* 
certained  of  the  truth  of  things 
done  from  iim.e  to  time/ 

**yix.  Pennant,  inhtstour  through 
North  Wales,  informs  us,  that  in 
the  15th  Henry  VIII.  an  Eistedd- 
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fod  was  held  at  Caerwys,  Flint-  practised  among  die  Cymry.  SuA 
ahire^  in  wiuch  the  ancient  laws  i*e-  a  picture  is  so  contrary  to  the  eri- 
■pecting  the  Bards  were  confirmed,  dence  we  are  enabled  to  collect 
And  he  further  adds,  that  A.  D.  from  the  monuments  which  they 
156'S  in  the  leign  nf  queen  Eliza-  have  left  behind  themi  and  even  to 
beth>  a  royal  commission  was  issu^  the  few  notices  taken  of  them  by 
ed  for  holding  an  Eisteddfod  at  the  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers^  that 
same  place  ;  on  which  occasion  I  think  it  useless  to  enter  into  a  de- 
•everal  Bards  received  their  degrees,  tail  of  things  so  much  misrepresent- 
This  commission  is  the  last  of  the  ed.  The  comm<Hi  observation  that 
kind  which  has  been  granted,  and  the  Whole  people  were  overawed 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Mbstyn  by  the  terror  of  priestcraft,  is  fool- 
family,  together  with  the  silver  ish ;  for  every  nation  is  governed  by 
iiarp,  which,  from  time  immemo^  the  influence  of  its  religion :  and 
rial,  had  been  in  their  gift  to  be-  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  particu- 
stow  on  the  chief  of  the  faculty. —  lar  abuse  of  this  power  amongst  the 
This  badge  of  honour  is  about  five  ancient  Britons, 
or  six  inches  long,  and  furnished  "  In  considering  their  state  of  re- 
with  strings  equal  to  the  number  of  ligion  and  society,  the  first  object 
the  Muses.  See  Pennant,  vol.  i.  that  arrests  the  attention  is  the  sy- 
p.  463  ;  where  a  copy  of  the  com-  stem  of  the  Bards ;  the  principles  of 
mission,  and  an  engraving  of  the  which  are  clearly  identified  among 
iiarp  are  given.  the  first  patriai^hs  of  mankind,  and 

**  Such  is  the  information  which  were  extended  to  the  farthest  re- 

'  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  gions  of  India,  in  common  with 

written  authorities  respecting  this  the  western  borders  of    Europe; 

celebrated  order  of  men  in  Wales,  and  the  agreement  of  systems  in 

The  following  notes,  drawn  up  by  these  two  extreme  regions  is  asto* 

Mr.  William  Owen,  at  my  request,  nishing,  as  might  be  illustrated  by 

will  enable  me  to  enter  more  fully,  numerous  facts  ;  such  as  the  exact 

and,  1  trust,  satisfactorily^,  into  this  identity  of  character  of  the  Indian 

subject.  Men  w,  and  the  Menw  of  the  British 

**  BARDS. — ^What  we  find  to  Triads  and  romantic  tales, 
have  been  most  prominent  in  the        **One  of  the  most  striking  pe- 

religion,  laws,  and  manners  ^the  culiaritiesof  the  bardic  system  was 

patriarchal  ages,  and  in  that  pait  the  invention  of   an  oral  record i 

of  the  world  which  has  been  generally  more  certain  than  the  art  of  writing 

deemed   the  cradle  of  the  human  itself,  especially  as  it  existed  in  its 

race,  namely,  the  western  regions  infancy,  or  perhaps  at  any  other 

of  Asia,  prevailed  likewise  among  period  before  thediscovery  of  print- 

the  distant  colonies  of  Britain.  ing.     For  the  Bards  required  diat 

"Were  we  inconsiderately  to  pro-  every  branch  of  knowledge  em- 
fiounce  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  braced  by  them  should  be  commit- 
island  to  have  been  in  a  savage  state,  ted  to  memory ;  and  this  their  dis« 
according  to  the  common  accepta-  ciples  were  obliged  to  do  before  they 
tion  of  tlie  term,  it  would  be  con-  could  be  fully"  initiated  into  die 
trary  to  the  tenor  of  a  ntultitude  of  order  ;  and  with  a  view  of  render- 
historical  facts.  But  this  is  the  ing  them  perfect  therein,  nothing 
character  generally  drawn  of  the  that  appertained  to  the  institution, 
Druids,  asui  of  tlie  religion  they  .  was  allowed  to>  be  committed,  to 

writmg^ 
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writing.  What  they  thus  taxieht 
was  reduced  into  a  peculiar  kinf  of 
aphorisms,  called  TriaJiSffrom  ih&t 
comprehending  three  different  ar- 
ticles classed  together  according  to 
the  characteristic  analogy  subsisting 
between  them ;  and  Uiese  Trlades 
embraced  the  leading  points  of 
theology,  morality,  science,  and 
history* 

*<  Solemn  meetings  were  held  at 
certain  Reasons  of  the  year,  such  as 
at  the  new  and  full  moon,  but 
more  particularly  at  the  solstices 
and  equinoxes  the  four  principal 
meetings  of  the  year  took  place,  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  maxims  of 
the  Bardic  religion,  and  for  other 
purposes.  But  there  were  other 
superior  triennial  meetings,  which 
were  great  national  assemblies, 
wherein  were  ratified  such  things 
aswere  proposed  for  their  oral  re* 
cord. 

•*  Hiese  conventions  of  every  de- 
scription took  place  within  circles 
•f  unhewn  stones,  in  the  most 
public  and  convenient  situations, 
such  as  in  the  open  plains  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  whereon  the  prin- 
cipal stone  circle  of  the  whole  island 
was  raised,  and  of  which  Avebury 
and  Sillbury-hill  present,  at  this 
day,  to  our  observation  some  of  its 
vast  and  wonderful  remauns. 

''The  institution  consisted  of  three 
orders  :  the  Bards  proper,  the 
Druids,  and  the  Ovates;  and  to 
each  of  these  were  attached  peculiar 
pursuits  and  functions. 

'<The  order  called  the  Bardic 
was  the  predominant  class,  or  that 
into  which  all  the  disciples  were 
initiated  in  the  first  instance;  it  was, 
in  short,  the  privileged  national 
college  of  the  Britons,  for  on  being 
admitted  into  it,  the  members  as- 
sumed  one  or  the  other  of  die  three 
classes,  as  their  inclination  or  inter- 
#st  directed  them.  To  this  primary 


order  appertained  the  perpetuation 
of  the  privileges  and  customs  of  the 
system,  and  also  of  the  civil  and 
meral  institutes  and  learning.  If  a 
Bard  assumed  the  character  of  a 
Druid,  he  had  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  priestnood;  and  as  thert 
was  a  priest  or  Druid  in  every  com* 
munity,  and  the  greatest  influence 
was  attached  to  him,  this  was  the 
class  into  v^hich  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  Bards  were  necessarily 
entered.  Therefore,  owing  to  the 
power  belonging  lo  this  character, 
the  Bards  appeared  more  conspicu« 
ous  to  strangers  in  the  Druidical 
character,  than  when  they  officiat- 
ed in  the  others ;  so  that  the  ac- 
counts we  find  in  ancient  writers, 
who  describe  them,  are  often  con- 
tradictory, but  generally  the  name^ 
of  the  other  orders  are  lost  in  that 
of  the  Druids. 

*•  The  Ovates  were  such  of  the 
Bards  as  cultivated  particular  arts 
or  sciences:  therefore  it  was  the 
order  to  which  belonged  artists  and 
mechanics  of  every  description. 
And  this  was  the  only  character  in 
which  the  Bards  were  permitted  to 
hold  private  meetings ;  in  perform- 
ing the  functions  of  the  other  class- 
es, they  were  obliged  to  assemble, 
as  they  expressed  it,  in  the  eye  of 
light,  and  in  the  face  of  the  sun. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  from 
the  information  I  have  obtained, 
but  that  this  class  of  craftsmen  was 
the  origin  of  free  masonry ;  for  in 
times  of  persecution,  the  Bards 
found  it  too  dangerous  to  hold 
public  meetings:  they  therefore 
assumed  the  ovtte  character,  which 
permitted  them  to  meet  under  cover; 
and  indeed  many  of  the  very  terms^ 
arrangements,  and  principles  of  Ma* 
sonry  are  to  be  found  in  Bard  ism. 
So  that  Masonry  is  Bardism  in  dis. 
guise ;  being  so  involved  in  techni- 
cal terms  that  it  reguireigreat  ap- 
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Jerahftf  and  ioframi  a  cod*  for  thi  wt^uibfy  and  annual  riiums  of  iis  /#- 
future  conduct  of  the  charity  \*  with  ntcral  diuaus  of  the  persons  adm$Udi 
t  further  direction^  to  lay  the  result  and,  lastly^  the  apprcfriatioii  of  a 
of  their  labours  before  the  next  place  in  the  In  firmary  for  the  reception 
quarterly  cMirt,  or  at  latest  before  qf  anatomical  preparations^  and  of  a 
the  general  court  in  April.  The  professional  library.* 
alterations  which  Dr.  Clark  pro-  ♦*  Dr.  Clark  spared  oo  trouble  to 
posed  were  highly  important,  and  make  this  code  as  perfect  as  pos- 
extended  to  every  branch  of  the  sible,  having  not  only  consulted 
management  of  the  institution,  the  best  wnters  on  the  subject  of 
The  original  buHding  was  itself,  in  hospitals,  but  also  corresponded 
many  respects,  defective  ;  some  of  with  several  eminent  physicians, 
the  wards  were  too  large,  and  in-  whose  situations  in  improved  and 
capable  of  sufficient  ventilation  ;  well-conducted  infirmaries  furnlsh- 
many  accommodations  for  the  me-  ed  them  with  the  best  means  of  in- 
dical  officers,  which  appear  essen-  formation.  Nor  did  his  zeal  stop 
tial,  were  wanting  ;  no  separation  here.  Thinking  he  observed  a  ge- 
of  the  medical  and  surgical  patients  neral  lukewarmness  towards  the  ar- 
couldbemade;  and,  Hnally,  there  rangements  of  the  new  code,  he 
was  not  room  enough  for  the  num-  jMresented  to  every  subscriber — 
bers  claiming  admission  ;  and  the  *  The  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
difficulty  of  rejecting  those  who  state  of  various  infirmaries;  acorn* 
were  proper  objects,  often  led  to  parative  view  of  the  success  of  the 
the  wards  being  in  much  too  crowd-  practice  in  the  improved  and  in  the 
•d  a  state.  Dr.  Clark  propo:»ed  old  infirmaries,  and  a  proposal  for 
many  judicious  alterations  to  re-  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
medy  these  defects,  and  also  drew  the  Infirmary  at  Newcastle.*  It 
up  several  very  important  regula-  was  his  ambition  to  render  it  a  mo- 
tions for  the  future  conduct  of  the  del  for  the  improvement  of  similar 
charity.  He  endeavoured  to  secure  institutions;  and  he  sought  to  se- 
e^'onomy  in  the  application  of  its  cure  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
funds,  by  the  revival  of  the  weekly  governors  in  his  measures,  by  giv- 
comrriittee,  and  by  introducing  a  mg  them  incontrovertible  evidence 
new  mode  of  appointing  the  mem-  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  ex- 
bers,  calcubted  to  render  it  eiFcc-  pected  from  them.  Dr.  Clark's 
tive*  A  rule  was  established  to  views  met  with  die  unanimous  con- 
prevent  the  election  of  medical  offi-  currence  of  the  committee,  who 
cers  being  influenced  by  private  so-  published  hb  explanatory  report  of 
licitaticns  or  party  spirit,  which,  the  intended  regulations,  on  the 
where  they  take  place,  must  often  2'itli  of  March,  1801.  A  further 
operate  to  the  exclusion  of  merit,  cbmmittce  was  appointed  by  a  spe- 
Nor  did  he  overlook  another  most  cial  court,  held  June  25th,  in  the 
impohant  object  of  hospitals,  the  same  year,  *  to  consider  the  eypedi* 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  MEDICAL  SCI-  Cfjcy  of  the propotfd internal  impTove' 
ENCE,  With  a  view  to  this  he  re-  ment*  of  the  Jftfirmary,  and  to  procure 
commended  '  the  keeping  a  jour-  plans  qjf  the  intended  extension  of  the 
nal  of  all  instructive  cojes,  or  dissec^  huiLing,  and  estimates  of  the  expensf 
tionsf  to  he  preserved  in  the  hospital  attending  the  same*"  A  report  of 
for  the  inspection  of  the  physicians  and  their  proceedings  and-  opinions 
turgcons  J  the  keeping  and  preserving  thereon  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
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point  of  existe*nce ;  and  to  regain 
jts  former  suite,  itmn^t  passtliroiigli 
all  the  inter niediate  modes  of  ex- 
istence.    For  such  a  purpose,  they 
say,    God   created    this    as    well 
as    other     innumerable     worlds  ; 
that  is,  for  the  progression  of  in- 
telljgcrices'  through  all   modes   of 
being,  approxinnutinp:  eternally  to-. 
wards  himself.     Further,  that  this 
earth  M^as  originally  covered  widi 
VMtcr,  which  gradually  subsitiinf<, 
land  animals  appeared,  but  it  ih.2 
lowest  and  least  perfect  species;  and 
thus  corrcspondln;^  in  organiz-'ion 
with  the  then  capacity  of  tl:.*  s^  ul. 
New  orders  in  the  scale  of  h  !•.-; 
■were   successively   p'-oeluced    iiwn 
these,  whose  iramt'S  and  inieiicv-ti 
unproved  throu-^h  many  ag*'s:  thus 
also  aiignientiii;^;  the  store  ot  kiiOW- 
ledge,  or  happiness ;  so   that  ulti- 
nir.tely  man  ;ippcarcd  the  mcrx  per- 
fect receptiicle  of  the  soul  on  tliis 
earth.    For  tJiis  w;is  a  state  where- 
in the  soul  had   so  augmented  its 
faculties  or   kn')wledro,  as  to   be 
capable  of  jutiging  betu\»en  good 
and  evil;    coiibcquently  it  was   a 
stat<i    of   liberty    and    of    choiLe. 
If     the     soul     becime     attathed 
to  evil,  it  fell  again  to  brutal  life, 
or  state  of  necessity,  to  a  point  cor- 
responding  with   its  turpitude  of 
human    existence ;    <tnd    it   again 
transmigrated  towards  the  state  of 
man,    for  a  renewed  probation.— 
When  the  soul  became  attached  to 
good  ;  death  was  its  release  from 
the  human  to  a  higher  sphere  of  ex- 
istence,  where  tlie  loss  of  memory 
was  done  away  ;  so  that  it  then  re- 
collected the  cBconomy  of  every  in- 
ferior mode  of  existence ;  thus  be- 
ing made  happy  in'the  knowledge 
<^  all  animated  nature  below  its 
then  condition,  it  became  elevated 
higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  to  eternity,  and  conse- 
quently increased  in  knowledge  and 
bappinfiss. 


•*  Such  was  the  oriirinal  system 
of  tlie  Bards ;  but  like  all  other  , 
systems  of  theology,  it  was  cor- 
rupted aud  abused:  die  rank  weeds 
of  su petition  were  sown  for  die 
salve  of  power,  and  tlicy  grew  lux- 
urimtlv  in  a  field  ori'rinally  culti* 
vated  to  yield  more  wholesomo 
frui,t.  ■ 

**  Among?t  the  first  aberrations^ 
may  be  tniced  that  of  the  know- 
led.  ;e   of  t!ie   great  Nucn,  or  the 
Supr-MT'e  F/cin;*-,  which  was  ohscur* 
ed  in  the  l.Icn.rrivpliicsor  emblems 
of  his   d liferent  altrihiites,  so  that 
the  grovvill-.g  mind*  of  the  multi- 
tude ci'ti  n  sought  not  beyond,  diose 
vcprcsc'.nations,  for  the  objects  of 
worsiiip  and  adoration.  This  open- 
ed   an  iulet    for  numerous  erro:s 
more  minute ;  and  many  supersti- 
tions became  attached  to  their  peri- 
od'cal  sclcnmities,  and   more  par- 
tiriihirly  to  their  rejcicing  fires,  on 
the  aj);'>c.irap.ce   of  vegetation    in 
spring,  and  on  the  completion  of 
harve-.t  in  autumn.     Others  of  I?S9 
note  'TOW  into  imnortance,  from 
the  puculiarily  of  some  ceremonies  | 
such  as  cutting  the  misletoe  with  a 
golden  h.K)kby thopresidui"  Dni'd ; 
the  g.uhering  of  tiie  cowslip,  and 
other    plants    consecrated   to    the 
power  of  healing.     The  autumnal 
fire  is  still  kindled  in  North  Wales, 
b-^ing  on  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of 
November,   and     is  attended    by 
many  ceremonies  ;  such  as  runninj^ 
dirough  the  fire  and  smoke,  each 
casting  a  stone  into  the  fire,  and  all 
running  off  at  the  conclusion  to 
escape  from  the  black  short-tailed 
sow  ;  then  supping  upon  parsnips, 
nuts,  and  apples  $  catching  up  an 
apple   suspended  by  a  string  with 
the  mouth  klone,  and  the  same  by 
an  apple  in  a  tub  of  water  :  each 
throwing  a  nut  into  the  fire ;  and 
those   that    burn  bright,  betoken 
prosperity  to  die  owners  through 
the  following  yenr,  but  those  that 
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burn  black  Jind  crackle,  denote  mis-  his  son.  The  exact  aen  of  all  these 

fortune.    On  the  following  mom-  personages  is  lost  in  antiquity ;  bat 

ing  the  stones  are  searched  for  in  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 

the  firc»  and  if  anyr  be  missings  Alon  here  mentioned,  seems  to  bt 

they  betide  ill  to  those  who  threw  the  same  with  Olen  the  Hyperbore- 

them  in.  an,  Ailinus  or  Linus  in  the  Gne* 

**  The  authority  assumed  by  the  cian  mythology.     It  may  be  per- 

Bards  of  excommunicatioii  during  tiAent  here  to  notice  another  Triadf 

the  purity  of  the  syscem,  was  an  wherein  it  is  said*  that  Gwyddon 

useful  corrective  in  their  discipline :  Ganhebon  was  the  first  who  ooib- 

but  when  the  civil  government  be-  posed  verse ;  that  Ha  the  Mighty 

came  in  a  degree  coaleisced  with  the  was  the  first  who  made  it  the  vehicle 

order»  the  sentence  pronounced  in  of  record  and  instruction :  and  that 

the  circle  was  clothed  in  all  the  TvdainTad  Awen  was  the  first 

terrors  that  surround  an  outlaw  in  who  reduced  it  to  an  art,  and  fixed 

modem  time^     Then  too,   their  rules  of  composition;  and  hence 

doctrine  of  expiation  by  sacrifice  originated  Bards  and  BardismySlid 

extended  to  more  awful  victims,  the  regulation  of  the  system  in  all 

for  all  the  criminals  (among  whom  its  privileges,  by  the  three  primeval 

captives  taken  in  war  were  often  Bards,  Plenydd,  Alpn  and  Gwron. 

considered  the  most  guilty}  were  The  Gwyddon   Ganhebon  above 

collected  together  at  the  great  year-  mentioned,  seems  accordii^  to  an- 

ly  assemblies ;  and  there,  in  aton-  other  Triad,  to  have  achieved  a 

ing  for  their  offences,  presented  a  work  that  is  to  be  identified  with  the 

tpectacle  to  the  whole  nation  at  once  pillars  of  Hermes  in  Egypt;  for 

impressive  aud  tremendous. '  this  Triad  mentions  three  great  ex- 

''In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  ploits,  one  of  them  being  *The 

Bardic  system,  wc  are  led  back  to  stones   of   Gwyddon     Ganhebon, 

very  remote  antiquity.     The  first  upon  which  Vere  to  be  read  all  the 

vxho  made  verse  the  vehicle  of  in-  arts  and  sciences  in  the  world.* 
ftnictioit  and  of  record,  according        **  It  does  not  appear  that  the 

to  the  Triads,  was  Tydain  Tad  Bards  had  any  mythological  fables. 

Awen,  or  Tydain  father  of  the  They  had  Triads,  and  other 


Muse,  between  whom  and  Taaut,  of  aphorisms,  containing  their  po- 

Thpth,  or  Hermes  of  the  JEgyp-  litical,  moral,  m^ligidos,  and  other 

tian.' ,  there  is  a  striking  conformity  maxims  and  hranchesof  knoarledge, 

as  well  in  tlie  names  as  in  their  at-  which  it  was  necessary  that  every 

tributes.     From  this  original  were  disciple  should  learn  by  heart,  be- 

derived  the  privileges  and  peculiar  fore  he  could  gain  admission  inl» 

customs,  which  were  arranged  and  tlie  order.  Of  tnese  things  as  many 

methodized  by  the  three  primseval  are  still  preserved  as  would  take  np 

Bards,  Plennydd,  Alon  and  Gwron,  a  long  time  for  a  person  of  com- 

and  then  sanctioned  and  adopted  mon  capacity  to  acquire, 
as  a  part  of  the    constitution  of       ^'Whatever  superstitiont  might 

the  nation,  and  which  before  only  have    originally  belonged    to  the 

received    through    courtesy  what  system,  must  in  a  great  measure* 

afterwards  was  insured    by  law.  or  perhaps  totally  have  been  cx- 

The  Triads  differ  as  to  the  period  pungedby  the  introduction  of  Chriv 

when  this  took  place,  whetner  in  tiaaity.   In  other  respects,  1  believe 

the  timeof  Prydain  son  of  Aedd  the  that  ube  system  is  still  preserred  as 

Great,  or  of  Dyvnw^l  Moelmud  to  the  general  principles  within  a 
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small  district  of  Glamorganshire ; 
whilst  it  has  become  nearly  nn- 
faiown  in  every  other  part  of  Wales 
for  several  ages.  This  appears 
inore  particularly  from  a  celebrated 
Eistecidvod  or  coneress  held  at 
Carmarthen*  about  uie  year  I4«50» 
against  which  the  synod  of  the 
Bards  of  Glamorgan  protested,  as 
being  totally  subversive  of  the  an* 
cient  institutions  as  preserved  by 
them.  This  congress  at  Carmar- 
then and  those  subsequently  held  in 
"North  Wales,  were  scarcely  any 
thing  more  than  the  simple  meet- 
ings of  poets  and  minstrels  under  a 
few  common  and  indispensable  re* 
gulations  for  the  sake  of  good  order; 
and  therefore  not  worthy  of  particu- 
lar notice. 

"The  chair  of  Glamorgan  being 
the  only  one  that  preserved  the  an- 
cient Bardic  institutes ;  it  is  of  con- 
sequence to  bring  it  more  particu- 
larly to  the  notice  of  the  public  :  for 
without  it,  we  should  have  pro- 
bablv  nothing  left  of  Bard  ism  or 
JDniidism  except  in  scattered  ruins, 
of  which  nothing  satisfactorily  could 
now  be  made  out. 

**  This  provincial  xhair  or  Gor- 
sedd  has  regularly  preserved  the 
ancient  disci^ine,  and  has  occasion- 
ally held  public  meetings  to  give 
effect  to  the  functions  of  the  Bards 
belonging  to  it.    Some  of  these 


meetings  were  expressly  convened 
at  the  desire  of  the  Lords  Marchers 
and  other  powerful  families,  who 
were  desirous  of  learning  something 
of  this  extraordinary  system,  which 
was  so  formed,  as  to  have  withiin 
itself  the  means  of  self-preservation 
under  all  the  great  changes  of  the 
nation.  And  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  those  noble  personages,  several 
of  the  most  intelligent  Bards  of  the 
times  were  appointed  to  collect  to- 
gether and  digest  every  particular 
relating  to  the  order.  Of  the  con- 
gresses convoked  By  such  authori- 
ties, the  first  was  unde^  the  patro- 
nage of  sir  Richard  Neville ;  a  sub- 
sequent one  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  William  Herbert,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  at  Cardiff  castle,  in 
1570;  another  in  1580,  under  the 
direction  of  sir  Edward  Lewis,  of 
the  Van;  and  the  last  for  such 
special  purpose  was  held  at  Bewpyr 
castle  in  1681,  under  the  authority 
of  sir  Richard  Basset. 

"  The  result  of  these  meetings 
was  entered  into  books,  which  were 
revised  in  the  last  mentioned  con- 
gress, and  of  which  manuscript 
copies  are  still  extant;  and  the 
original  register  of  the  last  meet- 
ing is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Tttr- 
berville  of  Llan  Haran  ia  Glamor* 
ganshire.'* 
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t5i^  McifOiRi  of  Dr.  JdBii  CzAKfu 

to  the  purposes  of  that  benevolent  in-  On  the  I3di  of  NotrenAery  he  teid 
stitiitlon  t  and  a  fever  home  having  a  sGlcond  and  much  more  severe  at* 
been  established,  it  is  hoped  that  it  tack.  The  violence  of  the  sjrm- 
vrill  lead  to  the  appointment  of  a  ptoms  gitve  rise  to  suspicion  of 
board  of  health,  and  to  the  adoption  infUmmation,  and  excited  :he  most 
of  those  regulations  by  which  the  serious  apprehensions  for  his  tmme-^ 
town  of  Newcastle,  and  its  populous  diate  safety.  They  were  again  af- 
ijeighbourhood,maybere5cuedfrom  ter  a  few  days  removed,  but  not 
the  baneful  t  rt.*cts  of  contagion*  till  the  most  po^merlul  remedies 
"  From  this  time  Dr.  Clark*s  had  been  employed.  Amidst  the 
health  gradually  declined.  His  alarm  which  this  very  severe  attack 
constitutional  stomach  complaints  awakened  in  the  minds  of  his  me^ 
became  more  violent,  aiid  the  ir-  dical  fnends,  they  observed,  with 
regular  action  of  the  heart  whicli  still  greater  apprehension,  bodi  ia 
aecompanted,  and  was  certainly  ag-  the  mode  of  its  accession  and  in  the 
gravated  if  not  produced  by  them,  symptoms  which  marked  its  pM>- 
gained  proportionable  strength.  The  gress,  many  strong  indications  of 
general  languor  and  irritability  of  organic  lesion  in  the  stomach,  or 
tfie  habit  were  also  greatly  increa-  in  some  portion  of  the  alimentary 
sed,  and  the  few  hours  he  allotted  canal.  The  melancholy  prospect 
to  rest  were  passed  in  watchfulness  this  opened,  of  severe  and  protract- 
or broken  and  disturbed  slumbers,  ed  suffering,  could  not  be  hidden 
Those  who  have  suffered  irom  si-  from  Dr.  Qark.  Even  before  the 
jnilar  complaints,  will  know  how  attack  in  October,  he  had  seen  rea- 
to  estimate  the  zea^  and  vigour  of  son  to  suspect  the  existence  of  some 
mind  which  enabled  him,  under  organic  affection  in  the  organs  con- 
their  pressure,  to  pursue  his  pro-  nected  with  digestion.  l4iese  sus- 
fesstonal  duti(*s  with  undiminished  picions  were  greatly  increased  by 
assiduity.  These  exertions,  and  that  attack,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  resistance  his  constitution  (in  the  second  were  confirmed  to  a  de* 
many  respects  a  strong  one)  made  gree  whidi  never  after  yidded  to 
to  his  complairfts,  concealed  their  any  steady  hope  of  recovery.  He 
progress  in  a  great  degree  $  and  expressed  this  opinion  of  his  case 
his  friends  and  uie  public  were  flat-  with  firmness  and  composure  ^  ar- 
tering  tli^mselves  that  his  most  viw  gued,  with  perfect  possession  c£ 
luable  life  might  be  prolonged  for  mind,  on  the  probable  origin  of  its 
many  years,  when,  in  the  last  week  symptoms,  on  the  inadequacy  of 
of  October,  1 8CH,  he  was  first  at-  any  means  the  art  of  roedtcme  fiir- 
tacked  by  that  disease  which  was  nishes  to  their  removal,  and  on  the 
destined  to  close  it.  Without  ap*  protracted  sufferings  to  ^tch  he 
parent  cause,  he  was  seized  with  was  probably  reserved.  To  the 
violent  pain  of  the  stomach  and  reasons  his  medical  advisers  ad- 
bowels,  attended  by  a  total  inter-  duced  to  remove  or  weaken  this 
ruption  of  the  functions  of  the  lat-  conviction,  and  which  the  obscurity* 
ter,  and  by  severe  nausea.  The  that  hung  over  his  case  in  seme 
means  whiph  he  employed,  how-  pdnts  furnished  them  with,  he  an? 
ever,  soon  removed  these  symptoms,  swered  with  great  force  and  preci- 
ar.d  he  continued  free  from  them,  sion.  It  was  not  the  language  of 
under  the  use  -of  very  mild  reme-  despondency.  He  admitted  that 
dies,  for  near  three  weeki  after,  the  doubts  they  sug[ges:ed  had  some 
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•spccnh  for  telescope-,  I  hiid  made 
many  t'xp'^nments  myself  with  that 
view ;  which   led  me  to  «^ive  full 
credit  to  his  report  cf  thesiioenor 
excellence     of    th^it     compc^s't'cn 
whijch  he  recommends ;  h^caiHC'  I 
had   found,   that    the    qualities  f.f 
hardness,  whJ I eress,  and  iifdi>p.:si- 
tion  to  conrruct  t.irni-i\,  necessary 
to  a  speculum,  could  not,  hy  any 
admixture  that  I  could  hit  upon, 
be  produced,  unlesi  r.h?  metal  were 
so  hit;hly  saturate  I  with  tin,  as  to 
be  excessircly  brittle  ;  and  because 
I  found  that  this  brlitleness,  how- 
ever inconvenijiu  in  some  respects, 
Tvas  necessary  to  reader  it  suscep- 
tible of  the  higciest  polish  :  for  no 
nie:al    yet    known,    except    steel, 
^ which,  from  its  disoosiiion  to  rust, 
is  unHt  for  this  purpose,)  will  take 
ns  high  a.  polish  as  glass  will,  nn-. 
less  it  he  mr.re  brittle  than  glass. 
And  indeed  this  property  is  com- 
mon  to   all    substances  which  we 
know,    that  are  canable  of   such 
polish  :  th^y   mvst   be  very  hard, 
and,  as  sucli,  brittle  ;  for  the  polish- 
ing powder  employed  would  stick 
and  bed  itself  in  any  soft  metal,  iiv 
*tead   of  cutting  and  polishing  it. 
*•  From  the  re<;ult  cf  my  trials, 
I  contented  myself  with  tlie  com- 
position   mentioned    hereafter,    as 
being  in  every  resp'^ct  suflicient  for 
tlie  purpose,  and  inferior  to  none  in- 
whiteness,  lustre,    and    exemption 
from  tarnish  :  fo>,  as  to  the  addi- 
tioix  of  silver,  I   found  tliat,  when 
used  in  a  vei'y  small  quantity,  it 
had  an   extraordinary  property  of 
rendering  tlie  metal  so  soft,  that  I 
was  deterred   from  employing  it : 
and  unbss  it   shall  be  found  that, 
without  this  clicct,   it  m.ikes   the 
xnetal  less  porous  than  o;h'_Twise  it 
might  be,  or  less  frail  and  biitile, 
I  am  certain  that  it  may,  in  every 
other    respect,  be   di:  ;^'jnsed  with. 
I  had  no  opportunity  io  try  it,  in 


the  precise  quantity  Mr.  Edwards 
recommends,  (though  1  did  so  he- 
fore,  in  very  nearly  that  propor*. 
tion,)  F'nce  I  tii^t  saw  his  mrm(^ir 
on  that  vahject.  Sir  Isaac  N«:wron 
made  trial,  of  a  v<?ry  small  portion 
of  it,  and  foimd  the  same  efTccrs 
from  it  as  I  experienced  :  but  it  is 
possible,  that,  if  it  were  added  in 
the  JTi'.t  proportion  discovered  by 
Mr.  E  J  wards,  it  w(>Mld  bj  an  im- 
provement, and  useful  iiL^rOdient, 
in  the  composition. 

**  I  must  '^hseiTe  here,  that  a 
metal,  not  liable  to  contract  tarnish 
from  the  air,  is  otherv/ise  suscep- 
tible  of  it  accidentallv,  when  there 
happen  to  he  m^autc  hole*:  in  its 
J'.': face,  caused  by  the  air,  orsind, 
&c.  in  c.Lsting  it.  Such  cavities 
will  he  filled  wiih  the  dust,  or  rusty 
solution  of  the  brass,  in  grlnd'nc^ ; 
which  will.  In  time,  becorue  a  .>ort 
of  vitiioh  and  act  on  the  contK^urus 
parts  of  the  speculum,  producing 
a  canker  in  it,  which  vill  ^proulj 
in  form  ofa  cloud  of  tarnish,  around 
each  cavity.  In  such  a  case,  to 
prevent  tli-s,  I  would  advise,  to  lay 
the  mirror,  as  soon  as  polished,  in 
warm  water,  and,  after  dr/ing, 
wh'le  it  7*emains  hen  ted,-  to  rub  it 
over  v*l  111  spirit-varnish  ;  from  wliich 
it  may  be  cle:vised,  by  a  piece  of 
fr/'j  l^iH^n  d»pni\l  in  spirit  of  wu^e. 
The  varni.Ji  will  remain  in  I  he  ca- 
vities ;  and,  bv  defending  the  «m-  ' 
purities  in  them  fr^m  the  aciirn  of 
the  air,  will  ])robahiy  preserve  ihem 
from  becoming  corrosive  to  the 
metal. 

•*  From  numcrrns  experiments^ 
of  the  qirahiljo  (.f  dijTerent  compo- 
sitions made  by  icver;il  persons,  it 
appeals,  that  no  combin;:rious,  of 
any  other  meti'.is  or  scnii-p^'-iais, 
'AW  lit  for  specul.i,  excv?pt  th;re  of 
copper, bras^,  an,  silver,  •■•.nd  arsenic. 
I  tried  no  i>erni-met  d,  e.xcept  ihe 
latter,  wli'ch  wi^'iens  copper,  and 
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unites  mtimately  with  it ;  because 
it  is  stated,  in  the  treatise  of  the 
Art  of  Assaying,  by  the  observant 
and  accurate  Cramer,  that  all  the 
scnii-znetals  rise  in  flowers,  during 
the  fusion :  which  would  certainly 
make  the  raetal  porous*    On  this 
account,  I  would  have  rejected  the 
bniss,  because  of  the  zinc  contain- 
ed in  it ;  but  that  it  seemed  tb  ren- 
der the  composition  whiter,  and 
less  apt  to  tamishi  than  it  would  be 
without  it..     It    will    have  little 
tendency  to  rise  in  flowers,  if  the 
speculum-metal  be  fused,  with  the 
lowest  heat  requisite,  and. if  the 
brass  be  of  the  best  kind ;  because, 
in  this,  the  zinc  is  more  perfectly 
united  with  the  copper,  and  botn 
are  purer.      I  used,  {6r  this  pur- 
pose, tlie  brass  of  pin-wire :  and« 
because  the  quantity  of  it  was  only 
the  one  eighth  part  of  the  copper 
employed,    which,    I     imagined, 
would  receive  too  fierce  a  heat,  if 
put  alone  into  the  melted  copper ; 
1  first  added  to  the  brass,  in  fusion, 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  tin, 
and  put  the  mass  cold  into   the 


coloured  and  soft  ;  if  too  ITttle,  if 
will  not  attain  the  most  perfect 
whiteness,  and  will  certainly  tarnish- 
It  is  too  late  to  discover  the  imper- 
fections of  the  metal,  after  the 
mirrors  are  cast  and  polished  ;  and 
no  tokens  given  of  them  (that  I 
know)  are  sufficiently  free  from 
ambiguity.  But  I  observed  the 
following,  which  proved,  in  my 
trials,  at  first  view,  indubitable 
marks  of  the  degree  of  saturation ; 
and  I  think  it  fit  to  describe  them 
particularly,  as  they  have  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  aoticed  by 
others. 

<<  When  the  metal  was  melted, 
and  before  I  poured  it  into  the 
flask,  I  always  took  about  the 
quantity  of  an  ounce  of  it,  with  a 
small  ladle,  out  of  the  crucible, 
and  poured  it  on  a  cold  flag ;  and 
observed  this  following  appear* 
ances. 

«<  First*  If  the  metal  assamed* 
in  cooling,  a  lively  blue,  or  purple 
colour,  commonly  intermixed  with 
clouds,  or  shades  of  green  or  yel« 
low;   and  tf,   whoa   broken,  the 


melted   copper;    supplying  after-    face  of  the  fracture   exhibited  a 
ward  the  remainder  oi  the  tin,  and    silvery  whiteness,   as   bright  and 


then  the  arsenic ;  the  whole  being 
generally  in  the  following  propor- 
tion :  viz.  32  parts  best  bar  copper, 
previously  fluxed  with  the  black 
flux,  of  two  parts  tartar,  and  one 
of  nitre,  4  parts  brass,  16^  parts 
tin,  and  1.^  arsenic.  I  suppose, 
widi  others,  that,  if  the  metal  be 
,i3^ianulated,  by  pouring  it,  when 
first  melted,  into  water,  and  then 
fused  a  second  time,  it  will  be  less 
porous  than  at  first. 

*^  In  this  process,  whatever  metals 
are  used,  and  in  .^^hat  proportions 
soever,  the  chief  object  is,  to  hit 
on  the  exact  point  of  saturation  of 
the  copper,  &c.  by  the  tin.  For,  if 
the  latter  be  added  in  too  great 
quantity,  th(s  metal  will  be  d«4Io 


glistening  as  l[|uicksilver,  withoift 
any  appearance  of  grain,  or  in- 
equality of  texture  ;  then  the  de- 
gree of  saturation  of  the  metal, 
with  the  tin,  was  complete  and 
perfect. 

••  Secondly.  If  the  surface  of 
the  metal  became  of  a  dcm  or 
mouse  colour,  and  especially  if  of 
a  brown  or  red;  and,  when  broken, 
the  fracture  exhibited  a  more  yel- 
low, or  tawny  hue,  than  that  of 
<}uicksilvcr ;  then  the  quai^tity  of 
tm  in  the  composition  was  de* 
ficient,  and  it  was  necessary  to  add 
more. 

•«  Thirdly.  If  the  colour  was  an 
uniform  diUl  blue,  like  lead,  and, 
where  broken,  discovered  a  doll 
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€olour^  ^th  a  coarse  grain,  like 
facetts;  the  due  saturation  was 
exceeded,  and  there  was  an  over 
proportion  of  tin  in  the  metal. 

*•  These  colours  would  be  more 
distinct,  if  a  small  quantity  of  the 
metal  were  cast  in  a  flask,  which 
had  been  previously  smoked,  by 
a  candle,  made  of  resin  mixed  with 
tallow  ;  in  whkh  way  I  used  to 
prepare  the  moulds.  I  attribute 
the  formation  of  the  colours  to 
this:  that,  as  the  calx  of  every 
metal  has  its  own  peculiar  colour, 
so,  the  heat  of  the  melted  mass, 
calcinine  some  of  the  particles  on 
its'  surrace,  which  are  in  contact 
'wkh  the  airt  these  display  the  co- 
lour of  the  calces  of  those  ingre- 
dients, which  prevail  in  the  com- 
position. Whence,  it  may  be  ex** 
pected,  that,  if  the  copper  is  the 
redundant  metal,  the  mass  will 
exhibit  a  reddish  tinge,  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  calx  of  copper  ; 
and,  if  the  tin  be  prevalent,  a 
blueish  dye  ought  to  appear.  Either 
of  these  colours,  therefore,  appear- 
ing unmixed,  shews  the  redundance 
of  that  metal,  to  which  each  be^ 
longs.  And,  as  brass,  wlwn  cast 
alone,  has  always  a  yellow  tinge, 
so,  when  these  three  colours  are 
exhibited  in  a  cloud-like  mixture, 
they  shew  an  equality  and  due 
pr9portion  of  their  respective  me- 
tals in  the  composition.  When  too 
large  a  mass  of  the  metal  is  cast 
together,  its  inte^ise  and  lasting 
beat  calcines  the  surface  so  deeply^ 
as  (when  exposed  to  the  air)  to  ob- 
scuze  the  colours  ;  so  that  a  small 

Quantity  will  best  serve  to  exhibit 
lem. 

**  As  to  the  method  of  casting 
the  mirrors,  it  has  been  directed,  to 
leave  the  ingate,  or  superfluouli 
part  of  tlie  cast,  so  ^ large,  ns  x6 
contain  a  quantity  'of  metal,  equal 
10  tliat  in  the  mlrr^  itself;  wl^ich 


would  occasion  a  great  waste  of  it» 
and  render  it  not  easy  to  cast,  at 
once,,  rpare  than  one  mirror  in 
each  mould  ;  and  even  this- might 
be  done  so  iniadiciously,  as  not  to 
afford  security  against  the  miscar* 
riage  of  the  cast.  But  it  will  ap» 
pear,  that  this  great  quantity  of 
metal,  and  incommodious  manner 
of  casting  it,  are  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary. However,  a  judgeiient 
cannot  be  formed,  of  what  may  be 
.the  safest  and  most  eligible  method 
for  casting  the  mirrors,  unless  it  be 
cons*dered,  what  are  the  circuro- 
stances  attending  this  operation,  ta 
the  case  of  malleable  metals  ;  and 
how  the  management  of  speculum- 
metal,  in  this  respect,  mnst  differ 
from  that  of  them:  since  there 
must  be  peculiar  difiicuky  in  cast- 
ing, in  sand,  a  metal  more  brittle 
than  glass/ 

«*  When  any  fused  metal  Is  pour- 
ed into  the  flask,  the  external,  parts 
of  it,  which  are  in  contact  witn  the 
mould,  congeal  and  harden,  sooner 
than  the  internal  parts,  and  form  a 
solid  shell,  filled  with  the  rest  of 
the  metal,  in  a  fluid  state.  This 
will,  consequently,  remain  in  a 
state  of  greater  expansion,  from  its 
heat,  than  the  external  crust;  and 
its  particles  will,  in  the  act  of 
shrinking  as  it  cools,  recede  froiri 
one  another,  as  being  more  easily 
separable,  and  cohere,  on  each 
side,  with  the  particles  already 
fixed  and  grown  solid :  by  which 
means  a  vacuum  will  be  formed  in 
the  middle,  and  this  will  be  gradii- 
ally  filled  by  the  superincumbent 
metal,  which  has  been  later  poured 
in,  and  remains  longer  in  a  fluid 
state.  But,  when  there  is  no  more' 
metal  supplied,  the  void,  which 
was  in  this  way  latest  formed,  re- 
mains unfilled ;  and  then  the  shell 
of  the  metal,  adjacent  to  the  va- 
cuum, as  yet  Temaming  soft,  and 

unable 
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JeraioMt  and  iofranu  a  cod$  for  tit  wwUbfy  and  mnnudl  nturns  cf  ti*  i§- 
future  emduci  (f  thi  sbariiy  /  with  vernl  diseases  of  the  persons  adim$Udi 
a  further  direction,  to  lay  the  result  and^  lastly^  the  afprtfriatiom  of  a 
of  thetr  labours  before  the  next  place  m  the  Infirmary  for  the  recef^em 
quarterly  cmirt,  or  at  latest  before  qf  anatomical  preparations^  and  rf  a 
the  general  court  in  April.  The  professional  librafy,* 
alterations  which  Dr.  Clark  pro-  *♦  Dr.  Clark  spared  uo  trouble  to 
posed  were  highly  important,  and  make  this  code  as  perfect  as  pos- 
extended  to  every  branch  cf  the  sible,  having  not  only  consulted 
management  of  the  institution,  the  best  writers  on  the  subject  of 
The  original  buHding  was  itself,  in  hospitals,  but  also  corresponded 
many  respects,  defective  ;  some  of  wfth  several  eminent  physicians, 
the  wards  were  too  large,  and  in-  whose  situations  in  improved  and 
capable  of  sufficient  ventilation  ;  well-conducted  infirmaries  furnish- 
many  accommodations  for  the  me-  ed  them  with  the  best  means  of  in- 
dical  officers,  whicli  appear  essen-  formation.  Nor  did  his  zeal  stop 
tial,  were  wanting  ;  no  separation  here.  Thinking  he  observed  a  ge- 
of  die  medical  and  surgical  patients  neral  luke^a-armptss  towards  the  ar- 
couldbemade;  and,  finally,  there  rangements  of  the  new  code,  he 
was  not  room  enough  for  the  num-  presented  to  every  siU}scriber — 
bers  claiming  admission ;  and  the  *  The  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
difficulty  of  rejecting  those  who  state  of  various  infirmaries;  a  com- 
were  proper  objects,  often  led  to  parative  view  of  the  success  of  the 
the  wards  being  in  much  too  crowd-  practice  in  the  improved  and  in  the 
#d  a  state.  Dr.  Clark  proposed  old  infirmaries,  and  a  proposal  for 
many  judicious  alterations  to  re-  the  improvement  and  extension  rf 
medy  these  defects,  and  also  drew  the  Infirmary  at  Newcastle.'  It 
up  several  very  important  regula-  was  his  ambition  to  reader  it  a  mo- 
tions for  the  future  conduct  of  the  del  for  the  improvement  of  similar 
charity.  He  endeavoured  to  secure  institutions  $  and  he  sought  to  se- 
eConomy  in  the  application  of  its  cure  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
funds,  by  the  revival  of  the  weekly  governors  in  his  measures,  by  giv- 
comn^ittee,  and  by  introducing  a  mg  them  incontrovertible  evidence 
new  mod^  of  appointing  the  mem-  of^the  great  advantages  to  be  ei- 
bers,  calculated  to  render  it  efFcc-  pected  from  ihero.  Dr.  Clark's 
tive,  A  rule  was  established  to  views  met  with  the  unanimous  con- 
prevent  the  election  of  medical  offi-  currence  of  the  committee,  who 
cers  being  influenced  by  private  so-  published  hb  explanatory  report  of 
licitations  or  partv  spiriti  which,  the  intended  regulations,  on  the 
where  they  take  place,  must  often  2'5tli  of  March,  180K  A  further 
operate  to  the  exclusion  of  merit,  committee  was  appointed  by  a  spe- 
Nor  did  he  overlook  another  most  cial  court,  held  June  25th,  in  the 
impohant  object  of  hospitals,  the  same  year,  *  to  consider  the  eypedi' 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  MEDICAL  SCI-  CTicy  of  the  proposed  itttcmal  improve* 
ENCE.  With  a  view  to  this  he  re-  mentt  of  the  Itlfirmaru  and  to  procure 
commended  *  the  keeping  a  jour-  plans  of  the  inUndci extension  of  the 
nal  of  all  instructive  cases y  or  dissec*  hushing f  oftd  estimates  of  the  expense 
tions^  to  he  preserved  in  the  hotpital  attending  the  sam^'*  A  report  of 
for  the  inspection  of  the  phy St cians  and  their  proceedings  and-  opiniont 
turgeom }  the  keeping  and  preserving  thereon  was  ordf  red  to  be  printed, 
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.(from  the  principal  innate)  mto 
tlic  top  of  the  prism  ;  which  Litter 
should  be  formed  broad  and  flat, 
aijd  not  taper  upward,  hke  a  py'a- 
mid,  lest,^  by  cooling  where  it 
^ows  narrow,  it  might  form  a 
solid  arch,  and  oppose  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  AVhcu  it  is 
f;ishioned,  as  here  directed,  and 
jTiAde  of  a  bulk  equal  to  a  third 
or  fourth  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
mirror,  or  even  a  fifth  or  sixth 
|\iit,  when  the  mirrors  are  of  large 
fcize,  there  will  ever  be  fomid,  in 
the  t('p  of  the  prism,  after  the 
metal  is  cast,  a  deep  pit  or  cavity, 
which  contained  the  metal,  that 
Jiad  ran  clow4i  into  the  mirror,  after 
the  outer  shell  u£  the  mirror,  and 
siuos  of  the  {'lism,  had  become 
solid  and  c.^n'''j:iled  :  and  the  mir- 
ror  itself  wiil  -he  found  perfect, 
without  any  sinking  or  cavity  ; 
■which  could  (>nly  be  formed  by  an 
injudicious  dispc>siiion  ui  the  jet  or 
appendage,  permitting  the  metal  in 
it  to  freeze  iooner  than  the  w^hole 
m.  ssHn  the  mirror,  and  thus  stop- 
ping its  descent  into  it.  If  several 
mirrors  be  cast  together,  in  the 
same  flask,  there  must, be  such  a 
separate  appendage  made  to  each  of 
^lem. 

**  In  this  manner  I  have  (with- 
out a  failure  in  any)  cast  many 
mirrors  of  ditfercnt  sizes,  and 
sometimes  several  of  them  together 
in  one  fl.isk.  But  very  small  ones, 
inch  as  the  little  mirrors  for  Gre- 
gorian lelcsco{)cs,  cannot  be  cast  in 
^is  manner ;  for  their  masses  being 
but  small,  they  cool  too  quickly,  to 
l^cceivc  any  additional  infusion  of 
metal ;  and  their  outer  cd^^cs  sud- 
denly forming  a  solid  incompres- 
sible arcli,  the  central  parts,  in  con- 
tracting towards  it  on  every  side, 
separate,  and  are  rent  asunder. 
And  this  has  happened,  even  when 
I  c^st  \h2m  in  brass  moulds  made 


red  hot :  on  which  account,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  form  them  out  of 
pieces  of  the  •  metal,  cast  in  long 
thin  ingots  or  bars  ;  which,  by- 
nicking  tiiem  across  with  a  file, 
conid  be  easily  broken  into  square 
pieces,  whose  corners  could  be 
taken  o£F,  and  rounded  in  the  same 
manner. 

•^  I  do  not  repeat  the  other  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed  in  this  pro- 
cess^  which  have  been  already  so 
'  well  and  sagaciously  described  by 
tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards ;  but  the 
circumstances  above  mentioned,  a 
prudent  attention  to  which  is,  in  my 
opinioc,  essentijilly  necessary  to  the 
success  of  it,  are  not  to  be  collect- 
ed from  any  directions  published 
on  thq  subject  that  are  known  to 
me.  And  though  particular  artists 
may,  by  1  uge  experience,  arrive  iit 
a  sufficient  kn(Aviedge  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  their  own  practice  ;  yet,  to 
render  that  knowledge  gcnenil, 
and  to  contribute,  as  far  as  I  could, 
to  the  improvement  of  this  instru- 
ment in  any  hands,  being  tlie  de- 
sign of  this  essay,  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  state  the  above  particu- 
lars fully  ?  though  I  doubt  r.oi  that 
these,  as  well  as  other 'matters  of 
momentinthe  operation,  are  known 
to  many,  who  cl luse  not  to  make 
them  public.  Thus  the  great  skill, 
in  the  construction  of  the  telesc<»}^, 
acquired  by  Mr.  Short,  seems  not 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  any 
successor. 

"  I  come  now  to  spf  ak  of  tlie 
most  difficult  part  of  the  mecha- 
nism  of  this  instrument,  that  of 
communicating  a  proper  figure  to 
the  mirrors  ;  on  which  dcDond 
the  powers  of  the  telescope,  wlien 
its  dimensions  aregtven:  for  the  man- 
ner of  polishing  them,  to  the  highest 
degree  of  lustre,  has  been  already 
well  Understood  and  described. 
They  who  have  tiied  this  part  of 
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the  woAy  and  know  how  incon- 
ceivably small  is  that  incorrectness 
of  form  which  will  produce  griev- 
ous aberratidns  of  the  rays  of  light, 
wiUy  I  am  ime,  readily  subscribe 
to  the  assertion,  that  *  ioc  ofuj,  hie 
labor  ta*  Methods  have  indeed 
been  proposed  for  accomplishing 
it ;  but  not  a  single  hint  given, 
that  I  know,  of  the  m^dtu  operandi^ 
or  the  grounds  of  these  methods : 
insomucn,  that,  when  I  first  tried 
to  polish  mirrors,  I  had  no  idea 
why  any  figure  of  them,  different 
from  that  6f  a  sphere,  should  result 
from  the  modes  of  polishing  r&> 
commended.  But,  on  my  making 
the  attempt,  in  the  ways  proposed 
by  Mr.  Mudge  and  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, I  was  surprised  to'  find, 
that  sometimes  a  spheroidal  or 
other  irregular  figure,  and  some- 
times (though  rarely)  a  conoidal 
one,  was  produced  by  each:  the 
eause  of  either  being  to  me  then 
unknown ;  and  disappointment  or 
success  appearing  to  depend  on 
mere  accident,  and  not  on  the  de- 
gree of  pains  and  accuracy  used  in 
tlie  process. 

«  At  length  I  began  to  suspect, 
that  these  variations,  in  the  event  of 
the  process,  (which  will  be  here- 
after accounted  for,)  arose  from 
Kome  property,  not  adverted  to,  in 
the  pitch  that  covered  the  polishing 
tool  ;  which  material  has  been 
generally  used  for  this  purpose,  of 
communicating  a  proper  figure,  as 
well  as  a  high  polish,  to  the  mirror, 
since  it  was  first  recommended  by 
sir  Isaac  Newton ;  being  commonly 
spread  on  l)ie  polisher,  to  about  the 
thickness  of  a  crown-piece,  and 
then  covered  with  the  polishing- 
powder;  (the  manner  of  doing 
which  I  suppose  the  reader  to  be 
acquainted  with,  as  also  with  what 
has  been  made  public  on  the-  sub- 
ject, by  Messrs.  Hadley,  Mudge, 


Edwards»  &c. ;)  and  I  was  coife 
firmed  in  my  suspicion,  from 
the  following  reasons,  after  I  had 
found  them  approved  by  many  rew 
peated  and  diversified  experiments. 

^  Pitch  is  a  soft  undastic  sub- 
staqce,  which,  as  such,  will  suffer  a 
permanent  change  of  form,  when 
It  is  made  to  sustain  a  degree  of 
pressure  sufficient  to  communicate 
an  intestine  motion  to  its  particles : 
and  tills  property  directs  us  to  con- 
'  sider,  what  may  be  the  effect  of  ^ 
pressure  of  the  mirror  on  it,  when 
spread  on  the  polisher,  as  to  the 
figure  it  may  then  gradually  ac^ 
quire,  durine  the  operation  of 
^  polishing,  and  the  resistance  and 
friction  it  will  oppose  to  the  mir- 
ror ;  for,  by  reason  of  the  tenacity 
of  its  substance,  it  will  resist  a 
certain  degree  of  pressure,  without 
change  ol  its  form>  but  will  yield 
to  a  greater  pressure.  But  it  is  by 
its  resistance  the  mirror  is  worn 
down  and  polished:  if,  therefore^ 
that  resistance  be  not  uniferm 
and  equal  on  the  whole  sor« 
face  of^the  polisher,  neither  wiU 
the  abrasion  of  the  mirror  be 
equal  in  every  part ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  mast  b^  that 
both  will  degenerate  from  an  uni- 
form curvatuiT,  i.  e.  from  a  sphe- 
rical  figure ;  the  mirror  from  uin 
equal  friction,  and  the  polisher 
from  its  mobility,  by  vdiicn  it  wU 
adapt  itself  to  tlie  successive  alter- 
ations produced  m  the  figure  c^the 
mirror;  their  muttial  action  and 
re-acijon  inducing  a  change  la 
both. 

'*  As  the  pitch  is  (in  our  present 
enquiry)  to  be  considered  as  an 
homogeneous  substance,  we  most 
suppose,  that  its  resistii^  forces  as 
well  as  that  of  the  pressure  of  the 
mirror  on  it,  are  uniformly  diffos* 
ed  over  the  surface  of  the  polidM' : 
and,  from  bence^  it  may  aot,  per- 
haps 
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fcapSy  be  easy  to  conceive,  how  the 
surface  of  the  mirror  could  sustain 
from  it  any  inequality  of  resistance 
and  friction,  in  fact,  tliese  would 
be  equal  and  uniform,  in  every 
part, .  if  the  pitch  were  a  substance, 
either  of  perfect  hardness,  or  per- 
£ect  fluidity :  but  it  will  heresuter 
ajqpear,  that  its  consistence  roust 
not  be  so  hard,  as  to  render  it  inca- 
pable of  any  change  of  form ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  so  soft,  as  to  yield, 

,  in  a  small  degree,  to  the  pressure 
of  the  mirror :  at  the  same  time, 
oj^sing  a  resistance,  sufficient  to 
wear  down  and  polish  it :  and  the 
tnquiry  ts,  how  that  resistance  is 

.modified. 

*<  Bodies  of  perfect  hardness, 
such  as  glass,  flints,  &c.  will  not 
admit  a  total  intimate  change  of 
their  form,  in  all  their  dimensions, 
without  a  dissolution  and  perma- 
nent separation  of  all  the  particles 
composing  their  masses,  (except 
when  they  are  brought  to  a  state  of 
fusion  by  heat}.  But  soft,  viscid, 
semifluid  bodies,  such  as  lead, 
pitch,  &c.  will  suffer  such  change, 
preserving  the  cohesion  of  their 
particles,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
dergoing a  general  intestine  motion 
ctf"  all  tSe  particles  among  them- 
selves :  so  that  the  coat  of  pitch, 
pressed,  on  each  side,  between  the 
parallel  surfaces  of  the  mirror  and 
polisher,  will,  by  their  force,  be 
equally  extended  Literally  in  every 
direction  ;  by  which  an  equal 
quantity  of  motion  will  be  comniu- 
nicated  to  all  its  particles :  since  no 
particles,  except  those  at  the  extre- 
mities, can  move,  without  protrud- 
mg  others,  and  these,  the  rest,  suc- 
cessively, as  if  the  mass  were  a  fluid 
body. 

"  But,'  though  all  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  polisher  receive  art 
equal  pressure  and  motion,  all  do 

Aot  exeft  an  equal  degree  of  resist- 


ance to  that  pressure :  for  those 
parts,  that  cannot  move  without 
displacing  and  overcoming  the  t«- 
sisting  tenacity  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  surrounding  mass  of 
pitch,  than  other  parts  do,  must  op- 
pose the  greater  resistance  to  the 
mirror,  as  naving  that  of  the  other 
parts  superadded  to  their  own* 
For  ascertaining  this,  the  force  im- 
pressed, and  the  quantity  of  pitch,^^ 
confining  any  annular  tract  of  the 
polisher,  should  be  computed.  In 
the  present  case,  where  the  coat  of 
pitch  is  a  thin  equal  stratum,  of 
circular  form,  we  need  regard  only 
its  superficial  dimension,  and  con- 
sider all  parts  of  it  as  alike  situated 
in  the  above  respect,  which  are 
equidistant  from  the  center,  or 
from  tlie  outer  edge  of  the  polisher. 
"  To  this  purpose,  let  the  surface 
of  the  polisher  (supposed  equal  in 
size  to  the  mirror)  be  represented 
by  the  circle  A  B  ;  and  its  area  be 
conceived  to  be  composed  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  concentrical 
zones  or   annuli,  a,  ^,  c,  d,  5cc. 

A 


Each  of  tliese  will  sustain  an  uni- 
form pressure,  from  the  mirror, 
proportional  to  its  area ;  because, 
the  force  impressed  on  the  mirror, 
and  its  attraction  to  the  polisher,  is 
equably  diffused  on  it.  The  areas 
of  these  annuli,  taken  separately, 
are  the  differences  of  ihe  two  cir- 
cle^ 
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cles,  whose  peripheries  inscribe  ai.d 
circumscribe  ench  of  them  ;  as  the 
area  of  tli*:*  animiiis  d  (for  instance) 
IS  the  tiiffcrcr.ce  of  the  circles, 
"whose  ladii  are  a  J  €ind  a  c ;  and 
they  are,  consequently,  to  each 
other,  as  tlie  difFerences  of  the 
'  squares  of  their  diiimeters,  or  as 
th.osc  of  their  radii  ;  and  the  series 
of  them,  d,  Lf  r,  <!,  t,  Xc,  taken,  in 


yielding  to  the  force  or  Tveli^ht  of 
the  miiror,  extend  itself,  by  laieral 
motion:  and  the  space,  sr.rm^nd- 
ing  any  arnulus,  is  the  difTe^cnce 
between  the  circular  Lrca  ol  the 
polisher,  and  that  in^ribed  in  the 
annulus;  and  is,  relatively  to  ilie 
rest,  measured  by  the  difTurcnce  of 
the  squares  of  their  radii,  viz,  of 
tlie  d 'Stances  of  the  cc!<:e   of  the 


crvicr,  from  -the  centc;    lo   the  ex-  polisher,  and  ih.*:     f  th'.*  annuluSt 

iremity,  are  strictly  as  a  rank  oi  fVuri  tl.r  .eiiUi.     iiit  since,  in  this 

firurate  numbers  proceeding  from  caoe,  tiie  bodies  (of  pitch)  are  un» 

unity,  viz,   tlie  odd  numbers,  1,  %  elastic,  tliere  can  be  no  aiu'menta- 

5,  7 J  &c.     But,  sinco  their  breadth  tion  of  motion  ;  nor  can  the  quan- 

Ts  suppose  J  to  be  indefinitely  small,  ti:y  of  motion  and  action  comma- 

tliey  fi:ay  be  taken  as  proportional  nicated,  anJ,  consequently,  the  re- 

to  their  mean  diameters  or  radii,  sistiuice  to  it,  and  re-action,  exceed 

i.  e.  as  their   distances   from   the  that  which  is  impressed :  on  which 

center  of  the  polisher  ;    which  di-  account,  I  imagine,  that  the  resif^- 

starccs   will,    theretorej   represent  ance  to   the  sevL*.  al  annuli  is  to  be 

the  pressure  on  eacli  aniuilus,  and  taken  as  proportional  x^  rhe  pres- 

the  q.iantity  of  motion  conjmnni-  suresthey  sustai.i,  and  mi-asuredby 

cated    by  that  pressure  ;   steinfr  it  them,  i.  e.  bv  dieir  laaj^nitudt's  or 

musL  be,  as  the  nuniber  of  partic  les  areas,  or  the  number  of  particles  ia 


tlie  annulus  contains  Liiatare  mov- 
ed ;  j.  e.  ;is  its  area. 

«*  But  the  resistance  to  the  force 
impressed  on  any  .mnidus,  beh.<; 
as  tne  qvaiitity  of  pitch   to  he  put 


diem,  lo  which  a  motion  is  iniparc- 
ed  ;  which  wtre  stated  to  be  as 
their  respecti^'e  radii  or  uistances 
from  the  center ;  and,  consequently, 
I  suppose  the  resist  j  nee  to  be  the 


in  motir.n  by  it,  will  be  dilfLrent,  inverseof  tliis,  oras  the  di>tancescf 

not  only  as  the  arnulus  is  nearer  to,  the  annuli  from  the  oucer  edgi*o/ihe 

or  firdiei  from,  the  margin  of  the  poii:her;  which  distances  measure 

polisher,  but  dilftrent,  aLv',  as  tliis  tije  direct  re-sisiance,  or  the  quantity 

has  either  one  mari;in  only,  6r  two,  of  pitch,    to  which  equal  motion, 

i.  e.  when  the  pohsher  is  entirely  with  tliat  in  the  respective  annuii. 

covered  wih  j  iich,  or  when  ii  nas  is  commimicated. 

a  space  Ivft  uncoatedat  theraiddle  J  **  And  from  hence   it   follows, 

wh'ch  lalier  alwa}s  is,  and  must  that,  if  a  mirror,  p rev ioasiy  ground 

be  the  case,  when  the  great  mirror  to  a  sj.bercal  H^ure,  were  to  be 

of  the  Grco-orian  telescope  is  to  be  polished  on  such  a  polisher  a*  thi^; 


polished,  v.i.ich  Ikis  a  perforation 
ait  its  center. 

*'  Fhs:.  When  thiSre  is  no  vacant 
space  in  the  middle  :  the  resisiance 
to  tlie  scverii^  annuli  will  be  as  die 
circuman:b  vt  spaces  only  ;  be- 
cause, the  piich  n'^t  being  com- 
prcvsibiC,  it  is  onlv  into  thcs?,  and 


the  re^ibt:.:!ce  a.->d  fr'c.oa  of  uiC 
pilch,  being  greatest,arid  increasicK 
to  a  mn^imum  at  the  ctuter,  and 
diminiiiiing  towards  the  extienatj', 
would  wear  down  and  pousb  t*:e 
mirror,  most  in  tlie  central  parr, 
and  le.ist  towards  its  edges ;  thai 
giving  to  it  a  curvatures  the  reve;?2 


not  tcvv  ards  ilie  ceniery  it  can,  iu    of  a  ccaoidi  which   it   ou^hc  to 

lave, 
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hive,  and  which  It  cin  never  at 
first  acquire  correctly,  by  any 
other  raoJe  of  pol idling,  but  thiit 
ofwciJiin.!^  i:  iij-^st  clov.n  (iindthiis 
rcJiu  in^  its  cai  vaiure),  towards  ils 
e;c:rcmitics. 

"  Secondly.  When  there  h  a 
hole-  made  throii  'h  the  center  of 
the  poiibhor,  or  a  void  space  left 
there,  unco.ued  with  p'tch. 

"  In    tlicse    clrcun;.srances,    the 
pitch  will    b?.VL*   liberty  to  expuud 
itself  (when  yieldin:j  to  the  pressure 
of  tiic  mirror),  t'AvaiuS  the  center, 
as  well  as  the  ctlras  of  Lie  pv)!r.shcr ; 
and,  as  the  icsisv.ince  and  fv'ction, 
in  any  annukir  tract  of  it,  is  u.i  t'r* 
direct  extent  of  pitch,  bour.di:ii;  it 
on   eitlicr    side,    it   fi.llows,    fiv^m 
what  has  been  laid  down,^  tliat  it 
will  increase  in  any    part,  as  the 
distance  of  the  same  annulus  in- 
creases, from  each  extremity  of  the 
coatingof  tJi^  polisher ;  and  will  be  in 
aratiocompoundedof  the  distances, 
from  the  inteiior  and  exterior  mar- 
gins of  the  pi:ch.     So  that,  if  the 
breadth   of   the  polisher    between 
these  margins  were  ( for  example } 
5  inches:    then  the    j.^ressiire  and 
friction  in  the  niidd-e  tract,  equi- 
distant from   the  outer  and  inner 
eilges,  would  be,  to  diat  prevailing 
at   the   distance   of  half  an   incn 
from,  either  margin,  as  6^  to  ^-J-, 
(nearly  as   three  to    1  ;)   and  the 
flame,    at   proportionate  distances, 
in  polishers    of   any    other  size ; 
which  unequal  pressure  could  never 
produce,  in  the  mirror,  a  regular 
curvature  of  any  species  ;  and,  in 
the  spaces  nearer  to  tlie  I|^:lr^Jins, 
th'e  inequality  cf  prossare  woaid  be 
still  greater.     U'h.iicc  may  bj  con- 
ceived liie  impossibility  of  tigu/ii:g 
mirrors  corrortly,  on  polislier^  dis- 
posed   in     this    rvin::er,    v/it^icut 
spme remedial  contrivance;  wh.cther 
the  f^ccy  or  area  of  them,  be  of  a 
circular  shape,  as  directed  by  Mr. 


Madge  and  others,  or  oval,  aspro- 
pofccJ  by  Mr.  Edwards  :  for  the 
mirror  would  be  thus  least  reduced, 
and  left  of  a  spheric.d  form,  at  tho 
miJi^le  and  edges  ;  anii  be  .worn 
down,  and  hollowed  into  a  diiTcrent 
and  irregular  curvature,  in  tlie  in- 
ter mediiite  tract, 

. "  i'^or  these  inconveniences^  how- 
ever, arising  from  the  unequal  fric- 
tif>n  of  ihc  .polisher,  tliere  are  the, 
foUoY/inj^  easy  and  adequate  reme- 
dies I  which  will,  in  the  sequel,  be 
more  fully  explained,  and  applie4 
as  in  jsJractice,  to  effect  the  degree 
of  curvature,  or  any  correction  of 
tlie  same,  which  may  be  requi.^ite. 

"  First,  Since  the  cui.vature  of 
the  mirror  ought  to  be  gradually- 
reduced  towiirds  its  edges,  which 
can  only  be  effected  by  an  increase 
of  friction  in  ihe  corresponding 
part  of  the  polisher ;  and  that  this 
latter  effect  is  to  be  produced  in  any 
part  of  it,  by  enlarging  the  sur- 
rounding coat  of  pitch  :  it  followji, 
that,  for  this  purpose,  the  Breadth 
of  tlie  polisher  must  be  enlarged 
abc-ve  that  of  the  mirror ;  and  ihis 
in  the  same  degree,  as  the  curva- 
ture of  the  mirror  is  to  be  dirii^ 
ni:jhed  :  so  that  the  polisher  is  to  be 
of  greatest  breadth,  for  a  mirror  of 
an  nypeibolic,  and  least,  for -one  of 
a  spherical  ligure.  This,  however, 
is  to  be  done,  under  the  limitations 
hereafter  mentioutd. 

"  Secondly.  To  preserve  the  re- 
gular gradation  of  curvature  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  mirror,  the 
uncoated  space^  at  the  center  of  the 
pf)li slier,  should  be  contracted  to  a 
certain  limit,  which  will  be  defined  ; 
though,  for  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned, it  can  never  be  filled  up 
ai  toe  ether. 

"  Thirdly,  Where  the  rcsislaiice 
and  fiicti(jn  of  the  pitch,  in  any 
t'"ict  on  tlie  f.icc  of  the  poKsher,  i$ 
conduced   as  abcYC,  or  found   in 

efect. 


(iSff}        On  the  G^iMtNATiON  and  Fekmbntatioit  of  Gkaih. 

efiecty  to  be  too  ereat ;  it  may  be  telescope,  any  other  than  a  sphe. 
leispned  anti  regmated*  in  any  de-  rical  form»  which  yet  may  in  this 
^ree,  by  cutdng,  ont  of  that  part  of  manner  be  done.  And  it  mnst*  in 
tts  surface^  some  of  the  pitcht  at  this  telescope*  be  a  thing  most  de- 
proper  intervals,  in  narrow  chan-  sirable  to  accomplish;  especially 
nels  or  furrows :  the  number  ana  when  its  size  and  aperture  is  so 
depth  of  which  ought  to  be  pro-  great,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
portioned  to  their  distance  from  the  impress,  on  the  extensive        '* 


edges  of  'the  coat  of  pitch  directly, 
snd  ta  the  reduction  of  curvature, 
^oper  to  the  corresponding  parts 
of  tlie  mirror  invetsely,  and  should 
be  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  both ; 
fcr,  by  these  cavities,  the  continuity 
of  the  pitch  being  dissolved,  its  re* 
sistance,  depending  thereon,  may 
be  modified  at  pleasure. 

<^  In  this  manner  may  the  polisher 
be  so  disposed,  as  to  communicate 
a  correct  figure  to  large  mirrors, 
and  even  to  those  of  simiUest  size. 
Now,  whatever  success  may  have 


of  Its  great  mirror,  (merely  by  the 
small  alteration  of  figuret  which 
could  be  produced,  in  the  delicate 
operation  of  polishing,)  the  degree 
of  change,  from  its  prior  state  of 
spherical  curvature,  wnich  would  be 
requisite  ;  since  the  defect  of  form 
in  this  mirror,  may,  in  these  cases, 
(as  will  be  shewn,)  be  easily  com- 

Eensated,  in  the  figuration  of  die 
ttle  Qiirror.  For  the  greater  size 
of  this  latter,  in  such  instances,  will 
render  it  capable  of  more  steady 
l^mdling  and  modon,  and   more 


attended  the  efforts  of  other  per*    equal  pressure ;  and  so  more  ma- 


sons, m  commumcating  a  prooer 
figure  tOi  the  great  speculum,  (es- 
pectaUy  Mr.  Short,  whom  I  have 
manifold  reasons  for  believing  to 
have  been  among  the  most  eminent 
opticians,  as  well  as  artists,  that 
have  laboured  in  the  improvement 
of  this  instrument ;}  I  have  not 
beards  that  any  method  has  been 
proposedj    of   communicating,  to 


nageable,  and  susceptible  of  a  cor- 
rect figure,  in  proportion  as  the  en- 
creased  magmtude  of  the  great 
mirror  renders  it  unmanageaUe: 
which  is,  plainly,  a  great  advan- 
tage, in  the  fiibricsrtion  of  this  te- 
lescope; whose  i^irrors  will  thus, 
in  the  cases  where  it  is  most  espe> 
cially  necessary  and  desirable,  ad- 
mit mutual  correctibn  and  compen- 


the  little  mirror  of  the  Gregorian    nation  for  each  other's  defects.** 


On  the  GiaMiMATiON  and  Fc&mbntatiom  of  Gr^ih  and  other  FAtr- 

NACBOUS  SVBSTAMCBS, 

[By  MM.  Vacqvblxn  and    Fou&caor ;  inserted  in  the  Axkalbs  di 

MUSBUM  d'HlSTOIRfiNATURBLLB.] 

<<  C^IX  years  have  now  dapsed  seum  of  Natural  History.     Al- 

1^  since  we  u|idertook  a  course  though  our  experiments  were  verf 

9f  extensive  inquiries  upon  vegeta-  numerous-a  long  time  ago^  we  did 

tion,  germination,  and  fermenta-  not  wish  to  pul^ish  them  until  vt 

tjk>n,  in  the  laboratories  oif  the  Mu*  anight  consider  our  labotin  oo  the 

mhtSft 


On  the  GERwtNATibN  and  Fer  men  tat  ion  of  Graik.     [2573 

SSibject  as  completed.     In  spite  of  flexible  pellicle  of  yellow! sli  flikes; 

all  our  exertions  this  period  has  not  't  dcp(jp>its  upon  the  vessel  contain^ 

yet  anived  $  the  muhipHcity  of  our  vipr  it^  a  wliite  hard  crust  of  phos- 

experiraentsi  however,  has  present-  phart'  of  liinc. 
ed  ys  with   several  facts,   which,         **  v*/hen  thus  thickened,  tiieli(}uor 

from  their  novehy,  must  be  useful  is  riv^t  disUirbed   by  water  j    it  is 

to  the  arts  and  sciences  dependent  precipitated  by  the  alkalis  m  a  small 

on  them.     Besides,  as  several  che-  quantity;  abundantly  by  gall-nuts, 

mists  are  about  to  pubii^h  memoirs  bv  oxalaie  of  ammonia,  and  by  the 

and  experiments   unon    the   sarfij  acids.     Alcohol  coa'^ulates  it  into 

subject,  we  tlioii^ht  it  advisable  to  a  white,  gluey,  membranous,  t:iu-» 

publ'sii   our  observations  in  their  tiaitorm   substance,    which,   being 

present  sliape.      We    shall    com-  evaporated,  leaves  a  little  deep  yei- 

mence,  thereforef  by  an  analysis  of  low  saccharo-acid  matter.  • 

the  principal  alimentary  grains,  and        •**  The  substance  precipitated  by 

by  the  expeiiments  we  had  made  alcohol  is  at  first  white   and  dry, 

upon  their  germination  and  fer men-  sulteiis  and  chancres  to  brown  on 

tation.     We  shall  give,  at  iho  con-  losing  the  alcohol  j  it  then  becomes 

elusion,  our  labours  upon  the  che*  semi-transparent,   mild,  and   nau- 

xnical  phaenomena  of  vegetation.  seous;    at  last  it  dries  in  the  air, 

^  r     ^    7   *    ^  A    r    •       -r  r/r/     ^  3j-id  is  hard,  brittle,  and  transpa- 

f  I.  j^nalpis  cfthe  FArma  cfnhenU  ^ent,  like  strong  si/.e  ;    when  burn- 

*'The  water  in  which  this  farina  ing  it  bubbles  up  with  a  whit©  and 

has  been  macerated  in  equal  quan-  fetid  smote,  and  leaves  plenty  of 

titles    for   six   hours,    clears    very  charcoal. 

slowly  ;  it  is  colourless,  of  a  mild  "  It  results  from  these  ^r^im* 
insipid  taste,  with  the  smell,  of  meats,  that  cold  water  makes  of 
bruised  green  corn ;  it  becomes  the  fariiia  of  wheat  a  ,frothy  sub- 
frothy  by  agitation ;  it  does  not  stance  precipitabie  by  acids  and 
redden  turnsole  paper,  and  it  is  not  giUl-nuts,  and  which  also  sours, 
acid  like  barley  ^ater ;  it  is  preci-  di>j.oives  then  more  abundant! yfand 
pitated  by  gall-nuts,  by  the  acids,  dissoJvos  at  the  same  time  more  of 
and  particularly  by  the  oxymuri-  the  phosphate  of  lime  :  it  is  analo* 
aticacid;  almost  imperceptibly  by  5:ous  to  gluten.  It  is  united  t«  a 
the  oxalate  of  potash,  and  not  at  all  little  mucilage,  with  a  very  small 
by  lime  water.  It  does  not  con-  quantity  of  saccharine  matter. 
tain  phosphate  of  potash,  like  the  .  . 
water  which  has  been  used  in  the  J  I^-  A.ialysisofthe  GhUcnofmiat. 

•maceration  of  garden  beans.  "  Fresh  gluten  well  washed  and 

«*  This  liquor  speedily   becomes  very  pure,  macerated  a  long  time 

sour,  and  even  during  fillration  ;  it  in  a  littie  di-itillcd  water,  renders  it 

precipitates     yellowish    flakes    by  opake,  leaving   in   it  a   snbstarce 

means  of  beat ;    reduced   to   one-  minutely   suspended,    which    does 

half  by  evaporation,  it  becomes  a  not  separate  from  it:    repeated  h\^ 

little  saccharine ;  evaporated  furth-  iraious     claiify   it.       The    clear 

er,   it  is  of  a  golden  yellow,  sac-  water  i>  frothy  ;  by  infusi^mof  galls 

cbarine,  acid   and   bitter,  and  be-  it   prccipiMtes  yellow   flakes ;    by 

comes  as  thick  as  a  strong  solution  oxymuriatic    acid     it    precipitates 

pf  gam<     In  this  second  evapora-  white  flakes.    Thus  the  gluten  o€ 

tion  it  forms  on  its.  surface  a  slender  wheat  ii  soluble  in  cold  wuter. 
1806.             •  i^  "This 
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"  This  solution  when  heated  be- 
comes muddy,  deposits  yellowish 
fliikei,  and  reiains  them  in  spite  of 
loni,^  ebullition. 

"  TI.e  gluten  placed  fn  the  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  becomes  soft  quickly, 
seems  to  disiolve,  and  afterwards 
coagulate  into  yellowish  white 
Hakes,  which  become  transparent 
and  greenish  up^m  drying:  j  placed 
upon  burning  charcoiil  it  crackles, 
exhaling  oxymuriat'rc  ;M:fd,  and  af- 
terwards has  all  tiie  appearances  of 
common  chitcn. 

"  It  dibsolves  very  freely  in  con- 
centrated acetic  acid,  which  it  ren- 
ders turbid,  and  from  which  it  may 
btj  separated  by  means  of  the  alka- 
lis, with  all  its  properties,  e>'en  after 
a  lapse  of  many  years.  This  fact 
is  ;Uready  well  known  to  chemists. 

•*.  Plunged  into  v.ater  at  tbe  tern* 
perature  of  ili.^  (.5:5(>  Fiilir.),  this 
gluten  mohs,  bubbles  up  to  the 
surface,  becomes  suur  and  fetid^ 
and  exhales  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
water  filtered,  and  not  clarified, 
reddens  turnsole  paper  very  strong* 
ly  i  is  soon  precipitated  and  clari- 
iied  by  the  acids  ;  the  oxymuriatic 
acid  produces  an  abimdant  precipi- 
tate, if  used  in  great  quantity  s  it  is 
precipitated  also  by  infusion  of 
gall-nuts  and  by  the  fixed  caustic 
alkali*^,  which  disengage  ammK)nia 
from  it.  The  latter,  precipitated 
bv  the  alkalis,  is  dissolved  in  plenty 
of  w.uer. 

•'*  'Hie  water  of  fermentation  of 
the  gluten  (one  pound  with  diree 
oimees  of  white  sugar)  converted 
sugar  into  good  vinegar,  without 
either  fertntntation^  efFervescence, 
or  contact  of  tlie  iitmosplrere. 

**  The  ghiten  already  fermented, 
put  a  second  time  into  water  at  the 
temperature  o{  V2  degrees  (53'6 
Fahr.),  ferments  ag^vin.  disengages 
car#boiiic  acid,  is  weakly  acidised, 
•Jii\d  k&  acidity  is  not  increased  ai 


the  end  cf  three  or  four  days,  Th<? 
water  decanted,  and  by  this  tiir.e 
fetid,  reddens  tincture  of  turnsole 
but  slightly,  and  precipitates  it ;  it 
becomes  turbid  by  ammonid,  the 
acids,  infusion  of  galls,  and  the  ox* 
alate  of  ammonia  ;  'it  deposits  glu- 
ten by  an  excess  of  potash,  ejduding 
an  ammonlacal  vapoun 

"*•  After  tliis  second  fermcatalion, 
t^hich  had  formed  ammonia  and 
saturated  the  acid,  the  jfhtten  be- 
comes of  a  violet  purple  colour, 
forms  at  the  surfjfte  of  the  water  a 
pellicle  of  the  same  colour,  be- 
comes Very  fetid,  passes  afterwards 
to  a  blackish  gray,  and  soon  exhales 
tlie  same  odour  with  putrefied  ran- 
cous  membranes.  At  tliis  period 
the  water  which  floats  above  is 
blackish  and  muddy;  it  browns 
the  nitrate  of  silver  ;  blackens  that 
of  mercury  at  the  minimum  of  oxi- 
dation by  losing  its  own  colour) 
becomes  milky  and  inodorous  by 
theoxymnriatic  acid,  and  is  no  long- 
er prceip hated  by  infusion  cf 
galls# 

"  After  tlifee  months'  putref-ic- 
tion  (March,  April,  and  May,)  the 
gluten  had  a  brotfn  colour,  and  ex- 
haled only  a  weak  smelly  but  pre- 
sented a  great  diminution  ?n  vo- 
lume and  mass.  Separated,  and 
then  submitted  to  desiccation,  it 
dried  into  lumps,  the  smell  of  which 
resembled  that  of  the  earth  of  bury. 
ing-plage>;  it  softened  under  the 
finger  like  wax  ^  it  melted  ind 
burned  with  a  iia:me  stkd  a  smell 
like  fat,  yielded  very  Utile  tfarbois 
and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  to  w*hich 
it  gave  a  bro^'n  colour ;  the  par- 
lion  not  dissoh*ed  was  dry,  pmve» 
rulcnt,  imt^rou^,  insipid,  and  very 
like  the  a^hes  of  charcoal ;  it  burn- 
ed with  the  sharp  smell  of  wooJf 
witliout  ammonia,  and  left  reddish 
gtay  ashes,  in  which  ixt>n  asd  silei 
wttFe  found/ 


•        < 

dn  the  Germination  arid  Fermentation  of  Grain.  ^  f2j9] 

\  r»«  In  this  putrid  decomposition  of  had  washed  the  barley,  is  very  ana- 
gluten  azote  is  united  to  liydrogen,  logons  to  the  gluten  of  wheat, 
and  a- portion  of  carbon  to  oxygen,  J*  The.  above  waters  heated  to 
in  order  to  form  ammonia  and  car-  60°  (l^fO"*  of  Fahr.),  become  mud- 
bonic  acid.'  The  carbon  united  dy,  deposit  veiy  abundant  yellow- 
more  abundantly  to  hydrogen  had  ish  gray  flakes,  and  yield  red^  pelli- 
produced  the  fat ; .  and  the  princi-  cles,  brown  at  their  surface.  These 
pies  superabundant  to  the  forma-  flakes  and  pellicles,  whL'n  burnt, 
tion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  ammonia  leave  a  fifth  of  their  weight  of  phos- 
and  fat,  remained  combinedMU  a  phateoflime  and  magnesia  ;  they 
state  something  like  tliat  of  a  llg-.  do  tiot  cause  the  saccharine  mitter 
iteous  body.  to  ferment.     The  liquor,  after  ac- 

'             ,  quiring  the  consistence  of  syrup  by 

5   III.  Analysis  of  Bar.ey,  evaporation,  mixed  with  sugar,  fer- 

"   Good  wholesome  and   fresh  ments  no  longer,  so  that  the  vege- 

ground  barley  contains  almost  al-  to-animal  matter   of  l^arley,   dis- 

ways  the  acetic    acid  completely  solved  In  water,  or  already  altered 

formed,    and    an    animal    matter  by  fermentation,  is  not  the  ferment 

more  abundantly  soluble  in  water  of  sugar. 

than  that  of  the  farisa  of  wheat,  on  "  The  syrup  of  barley  diluted  in 

account  of  the  presence  of  the  acid,  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  and 

Some  barleys  are  not  acid  at  all.  the  mixtures  of  the  precipitates  and 

**  The  water  in  which  die  farina  of  sugar,  fermented  and  became 

of  barley  is  diluted  in  equal  volume,  sour,  but  without  showing  any  ap- 

foons  a  thick,  gluey,  mucilaginous  pearance  of  alcohol ;    the  vegeto- 

soup ;    when  clarified,  it  is  of  an  animal  matter  of  tlie  |;>arley  and  su- 

amber  colour ;  its  surface  becomes  *  gar  contributed  to  the  formation  of 

brown,  and  the  colour  fades  by  de-  the  acid.       These  syrups  always 

grees.     After  the  departure  of  the  preserved  their  saccharine  matter 

acid,  the  water  in  wbich  the  barley  and    their    vegeto-animal    viscoui 

is   dissolved    remains   milky,   and  matter.     The  siigar,  being  greatly 

does  not  clarify,  except  by  repeated  diminished    by    these    operations, 

filtrktions.     When  drawn  off,  this  may  thus  be  acidified  without  being 

water  clarifies  by    itself,  and   be-  first  converted  into  wine,  and  witli- 

comes  purple.     It  is  very  acid,  and  out  the  contact  of  the  air. 

very  nauseous ;  it  contains  an  acid  ,     "  Barley  water  tliickened   into 

formed  by  fermentation,  and   an  syrup,  is  brown,  sweet,  and  acid; 

animal  matter  in  large  quantity,  it   is  abundantly    precipitated  by 

which  the  acid  renderb  soluble.  gall-nuts,  oxymuriaiic   acid,    and 

**  The  last  solution  of  the  barley  the  alkalis.      Alcohol   precipitates 

contains  no  more  saccharine  mat-  from   it   a   very   abiindaut   brown 

tcr  ;    it    however  experiences   the  matter,  wliich  furnishes  a  good  deal 

acetic  fermentation,  is  precipitated  of  phosphate  of  lime  by  combus- 

purple  by  gall-nuts,  white  by  the  tion. 


acids  and  the  alkalis,  which  re-dis-  .  **  These  phaenom^na,  belongin;; 
solve  the  precipitate,  and  it  is  pre-  to  the  solution  of  a  vegeto-animal 
cipitated  green  by  the  prussiate'of  matter,  explain  why  the  vinegars 
potash.  The  substance  which  produced  from  grains  are  kss  agree- 
thickens  the  different  waters  which    able  and  less  ^decomposable  than 
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those  produced  from  wine ;  and  al- 
so wliy  they  precipitate  by  ga'll- 
niT's,  ammcniii,  and  the  acids, 
while  wine  vinegars  do  nrt  present 
these  characteristics.  We  see  also 
by  this  how  the  vinegar  of  grains 
»  is  better  preserved  afrer  a  slight  ebul- 
liiion,  recomi;:ent]ed  by  Scheele, 
v.']io,  no  doubt,  meant  this  kind  of 
vinegar  ahn-*e. 

"  Barley,  exhausted  hy  washings 
in  cold  writer,  when  d? crested  a  few 
days  in  alcohol,  ctves  r».  yellow  co- 
lour to  it ;  v.hen  distilk-d  this  alco- 
hol cor.tr.icts  the  siuell  and  tasic  cf 
jjpii  irs  (iiL'jlled  from  grain;  it  leaves 
a  thick'  oil,  yello^^  brown,  and 
p'-eenish,  which  rs  even  got  from 
barley  not  diiutcd,  and  v-hich  is 
then  mixed  with  the  sacch.^rine 
sub  .tance.  Tliis  discovery  accounts 
for  the  bitterness  of  the  water  of 
peeled  bailev.  and  f«»r  the  recc&sity 
of  throwing  away  the  first  decoc- 
tion of  this  gram. 

"  One  hvndfed  parts  of  the  fari- 
na of  barley,  rriaccr;:ted  for  tlMrty 
houTs'in  alcohol,  gave  it  a  golden 
yellow  colour,  ar«d  tlie  sharp  tas'e 
of  spirits  dist'lled  frcni  grain* 
This  alcohol  is  precipitated  by 
means  of  water,  a^nl  becomes  much 
mpre  odorous.  WJ:en  di-^.tillcd,  it 
preserved  its  smell,  and  left  eight 
grammes  of  an  oily  nxitter,  yellow, 
brown,  and  l>itter,  and  whUh  con- 
densed into  a  species  (^f  soft  beer. 
I'his  matier  contained  siigar,  which 
tiie  water  had  separated  from  it, 
and  was  reduced  to  nea^y  an 
ei.rhlh  of  its  prirniuvc  weiglu,  in 
sucli  a  manner,  t^at  the  oil  c{  die 
barley  only  ma-c  an  hundredth 
part  of  the  grain. 

««  This  oil  bccorrrcs  clotty  like 
olive  oil ;  it  volatiiizes  on  red  hot 
iron  ;  it  bum«  like  any  other  fat 
nil,and  forms  a  «;oap  with  alkr.lis. 
ft  is  manifestly  tl.isoil  which  gifcs 
a  bitter  rancid  taste  to  barley  bicuj, 


and  the  disagreeable  siiicll  and 
taste  which  belong  to  spirits  from 
grains.  We  may  observe,  that  thi^ 
fixed  or  Tat  oil  is  not  dissolved  m 
alcohol,  but  by  employing  the  lat- 
ter in  very  great  quantity. 

"  The  farma  of  barley,  treated 
twice  by  alcohol,  was  washed  foaf 
tim.es  with  water;  the  water 
evinced  the  same  appearances  as  al- 
ready said,  only  the  vinegar  which 
.  they  yielded  was  of  a  lively  taste 
and  smell  ;  this  certainly  depends 
noon  tlie  alcohol  which  remained  in 
the  farina. 

*•  The  husk«,  steeped  in  water, 
placed  in  fine  linen  and  agit;itcd  in 
pl.-nty  of  water,  deposited  starch  ; 
tliere  remained  in  the  linen  a  sort 
of  gray  gluten,  flaky,  and  a  littJc 
elasiic,  which  gave  the  same  pro- 
ducts, when  exposed  to  the  fire,  a? 
that  of  the  farina,  the  incinerated 
charcoal  of  which  furnished  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  magnesia,  quick- 
lime and  iron. 

"  According  to  these  ctpen- 
ments.  barley  contains,  1st,  fat  oil, 
capable  of  concreting,  weighing 
one  hundredth  ;  2J]y,  sngar,  form- 
ing about  seven  hundredths  ;  2diy, 
starch  ;  4  ihly,  nn  animal  matter, 
partly  soluble  in  tie  acetic  acid  and 
partly  consisting  of  glutinous  flakes; 
5tMy,  phosphates  ot  lime  and  mag- 
nesia y  fkhly,  silex  and  iron  ;  and, 
7thiy,  acetic  acid,  which,  hcwcver, 
is  not  in  all  barleys,  but  which  is 
often  enough  found  to  deserve  no- 
tice. 

§  IV.  yfna/yjis  ofGardn  Bcanu 

"  The  mfu'ion  of  the  farina  of 
garden  beans,  drawn  clear  off,  amf 
put  into  a  phial  well  corked  and 
completely  filled,  becomes  trouhlcif 
like  milk,  and  makes  an  abundant 
deposit,  which  clears  it  up.  Left 
in  the  phial  for  twenty  days,  it  libe- 
rates no  ga*  J    it  is  acid,  pressrve? 

tlir 
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the  taste  of  beans,  reddens  turnsole,  iron,  and  free  potash.     No  sugar  is 

and  is  precipitated,  by   means  of  found  in  it,  at  least  not  in  any  ap- 

lime  water,  in  transparent  flakes  :  •prcclable  quantity, 
by  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  it  is  pre-        *«  The  tunic,   or   coat  of  these 

cipitatsd  abundantly ;    by  amnio-  beans,    contains    tannin    ih   abun- 

nia,  but  slightly ;    by  gall-nuts,  in  diince. 

iakes  like  wine  lees  ;  by  the  nitrates  «*  This  analyst?  explains,  1  st,  why 
of  mercury  and  siUer,  in  yellowish  beans  putrefy  so  eadly,  and  become 
white;  and  by  the  pru»sia:e  of  pot-  infectious:  SlJly,  why  they  are  so 
ash,  in  gFcen  flakes  which  become  nourishing,  and  susceptible  of  fill- 
blue,  ing  the  place   of  all   otiier    food : 

"  The  spontaneous  deposit  l>e-  Sdl/,  why,  when  cooked  with  the 

comes    transparent    upon  drying,  «kins  on,  they  are  better  preserved  : 

;ind  burns  like  hora.  and,  4thly,  why  this  article  yields 

"  The  same  infusion,  put  into  a  at  once  the  aliment,  the  basis,  and 

large   bottle    about   tliree   fourths  the  materials  proper  to  form  and 

empty,  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  colour  the  blood,  and  to  nourish 

at  first ;  it  diminishes  the  volume  of  the  bones* 
air,  which  afterwards    contains   a  j    i    -     r  r 

fifth  part  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  J  ^'  Analysts  of  Lntth. 

residue  of  which  is  then  formed  of        "  Tiic  farina  of  lentils,  macera- 

97*5  of  azotic  gas  and  of  2*5  ofoxy-  ted  in  water,  spreads  the  smell  of 

gen  gas.      The  licjuor  assumes  a  this  green  leguminous  herb  ;    after 

»mell  slightly  putrid,  without  acidi-  an  hour's  maceration  the  water  does 

ty ;  it  precipitates  lime  water,  gall-  nnt  become  clear,  except  after,  two 

nuts,  5cc.  &c.  filtrations ;    its  taste   is  weak  and 

**  The  precipitate  formed  by  lime  nauseous ;  it  is  not  acid  ;  it  prccipi- 

water  is  of  a  purple  colour,  which  tates  abundantly  by  gall-nuts  and 

blackens  on  drying;    it  yields  am-  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  as  well  as  by 

znonia  on  being  burnt,  and  leaves  a  sulphate  of  iron  :    lime  water  reu- 

gray  cinder,  soluble  in  the  muriatic  ders  it  milkv.     It  becomes  troubled 

acjd  with  effervescence,  from  which  spontaneously,  and  becomes  spced- 

^mmonia  precipitates  it  in  gelatin  ily   milky ;    the   alkalis   renJer   ic 

nous  flakes,  and  the  prussiate   of  clear  by  making   it  yellow;    die 

potash  in  white.     Thus  this  preci-  acids,  whic!i  clear  it  at  first,  put  in- 

pitate  contains  an  animal  matter —  to  it  afterwards  in  excess,  prccipi-^ 

phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  tate  it  strongly.     Tins  seems  to  in- 

iron,  besides  the  phosf)hare  of  pot-  dicate  that  the  liquor  owes  its  lim- 

ash,    remarked  by    M,   Saussurc,  pidity  to  the  alkali  which  absorbs 

junior.  the    acid,    cither    spontaneous    or 

"  We  burned  some  dry  garden  added. 
beans  to  ashes  in  a  platina  crucible.        '*  Tlic  infusion  grows  frothy  an^ 

The  taste  of  these  ashes  was  alka-  coa^nilates  at  a  b(^»lin<'  l)eat ;  when 
line  and  caustic ;    they  contained    fihcrcd,    it    precipitates,    biit    less 
potash    and  phosphates  of    Jime,    abundantly,  by  tli;;  je-agents  indi- 
magnesia,  and  iron^  which  the  ni«    cated, 
trie  acid  dissolves.  "  Upoa  inclosinfj,  at  a  low  tern- 

**  Garden  beans  also  contain  perature,  this  intusion,  already 
ftarch,  an  animal  matter,  phos-  troubled,  in  two  flasks,  the  one  fill-. 
phates  of  llme^  magnesia,  pou^shj    c^  ^'oA    the    other   tlncc-fourths 
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cirptv,  w'th  Woolf  *s  tubes,  we  saw 
it  become  clear,  and  46poslt  white 
iiakes  alter  some  hours.  We  did 
not  observe,  afier  a  few  days,  any 
apparent  change  of  the  liquor,  dis- 
engagement ot  gas,  or  absorption 
of  air,  the  water  was  ascescent,  and 
the  air  above  it  contained  a  little 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

**  Lime  hindered  the  spontaneous 
precipitation  of  the  infusion  until  it 
was  saturated  by  its  fermented  acid. 

*«  Fifteen  parti  of  alcohol,  digest- 
ed several  times  upon  the  coarser 
farina  of  lentils,  was  coloured  a 
pfreenish  yellow,  and  acquired  a 
bitter  and  sharp  taste.  When  di- 
stilled, the  produce  yielded  a  very 
strong  smell  of  van7/^,  which  water 
Caused  to  disappear  by  changing  it 
into  anotlier  very  disagreeable. 
The  residue  of  this  distillation  is 
yellowish  green  ;  a  thick  green  oil 
floats  at  thesui-face;  the  liquor  is 
thick  and  gluey,  of  a  saponaceous 
smell,  and  of  a  rancid  taste ;  the 
acid«  and  lime  water  coagulate  it 
like  a  water  of  soap.  Sulphuric 
acid,  by  decomposing  it,  collects 
on  its  surface  a  rancid  greenish  oil 
of  the  smell  o{ f^puletim :  upon  eva- 
porating the  water  a  black  residue 
is  obtained  of  2(  saline  appearance, 
but  in  such  a  small  quantity  that 
we  could  not  determine  the  nature 
of  it. 

*<  Whole  lentils,.  mdCerated  in 
double  their  weight  of  water,  yield, 
after  twenty-four  hours,  a  greenish 
yellow  infusion  of  an  astringent 
taste,  r  Water  precipitates  a  strong 
size,  sulphate  of  iron  a  fine  blue, 
and  acetate  of  lead  a  yellowish 
white,  without  reddening  the  blue 
colours :  lentils,  stripped  of  their 
skin,  afford  no  traces  of  tannin, 
which  seem  only  to  belong  to  this 
envelope. 

"When  cleaned  completely  by 
means  of  water,  tlie  skins  of  these 


lentils  macerated  in  alcohol  gave  It 
a  fine  yellowish  green  colour  j 
spontaneously  evaporated,  this  al- 
cohol deposited  green  flakes  and  a 
crust  of  the  same  colour  j  it  black- 
ened the  solution  of  iron.-  After 
this  double  treatment,  these  skins 
are  dry  ard  arid.  They  fufnished 
upon  distillation  a  good  deal  of  otl» 
the  smell  and  taste  of  which  resem-- 
bled  tobacco  smoke ;  the  u-ater  of 
the  distillation  is  acid,  but  yields 
ammonia  by  means  of  potash.' 
Thus,  besides  the  feculent  matter, 
lentils  Contain  a  kind  of  albumen 
and  a  little  green  oif :  thdr  bark 
contains  tannin  ^nd-  more  oiL 

J  VI.   Ava^ysxs   of  the   Farina  rf 
Luptneu 

**  1st,  This  farina  is  yellow  and 
very  bitter ;  when  exposed  to  (he 
fire,  it  exhales  an  animal  odour. 

"  2d,  Distilled  in  a  retort  it  yields 
three-twelfths  of  charcoal,  nearly 
seven-twelfths  of  a  foetid  red  oil,  a 
twelfth  of  phlegm,  and  a  twdfth  of 
crvstallized  carbonate  of  anmnonia.' 
The  water  contains  a  littl^  ammoni- 
acal  acetate.  We  find  in  the  char- 
coal  phosphate  of  potash,  because 
its  watery  ley  precipitates  calcare- 
ous phosphate  by  the  addition  of 
lime-water.  We  also  find  in  the 
ashes  of  the  burned  farina  df  In- 
pines,  phosphates  of  lixne^  magne- 
sia and  iron. 

**  Sd,  It  colours  alcohol  yellow, 
and  renders  it  bitter ;  the  latter, 
spontaneously  evaporated,  leaves  a 
yellow,  thick,  and  very  bitter  oil, 
forming  a  seventh  of  the  weight 
of  the  farina,  which  almost  entire^ 
ly  dissipates  upon  burning  coals> 
with  the  smell  of  fat  oil. 

**  4ih,  The  farina  of  lupines  gives 
water  a  vellow  colour,  a  bitter  tastc^ 
and  a  frothy  quality,  virithout  ren- 
dering it  either  acid  or  alkaline. 
I'liis  water  precipitates  white  iiakes 

by 
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by  the  ozymuriatic  acid ;  a  purple 
coaguliim  bf  infusion  of  galls*; 
very  abundant  white  flakes  by  the 
nitrates  of  mercury  and  silver,  and 
the  acetate  of  lead ;  there  are  a  few 
muriates,  not  soluble  by  the* nitric 
acid,  in  the  latter  precipitates.  It 
yields  also  yellowish  flikes  by 
ineans  of  lime  water,  and  a  white 
powder  of  calcareous  oxalate  by 
pieans  q£  the  ammoniacal  oxalate. 

**  5th,  The  farina,  treated  twice 
successively  by  alcohol  and  water, 
is  dissolved  almost  entirely  after- 
wards in  the  concentrated  acetic 
acid :  this  solution,  by  means  of  the 
infusion  of ^  galls,  precipitates  in 
abundance  oxymuriatic  acid,  am- 
monia, and  mercury. 

"  6th,  Diluted  in  water,  and  ex- 

Ksed  to  a  gentle  heat,  the  farina  of 
pine  ferments,  exhales  carbonic 
acid,  forms  apetic  acid,  without  any 
vestige  of  alcohol,  and  soon  putre- 
fies, exhaling  a  foetid  odour. 

**  It  results  from  this  analysis  tliat 
the  farina  of  lupines  contains  : 

"1st,  A  bitter  and  coloured  oil, 
Xp  the  amount  of  a  "seventh,  which 
communicates  its  properties  to  tlie 
whole  mass. 

•*  2nd,  A  vegeto-animal  matter, 
soluble  in  plenty  of  water,  and 
much  more  so  in  the  acetic  acid. 
It  is  this  which  furnishes  oi^  and 
ammonia  upon  distillation,  and 
which  gives  to  the  watery  infusion 
all  its  properties  of  precipitation, 

**  3rd,  Phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  abundant  enough,  and 
tmall  quantities  of  phosphates  of 
potash  and  iron. 

«  4th,  It  contains  neither  starch 
por  sugar,  and,  on  tliis  account,  dif- 
fers from  the  other  leguminous  fa- 
unas. 


J  VII.  Ufi&n  the  Germination  of  Le* 
gumlnons  Seeils, 
"  1st,  In  Fiorealof  the  year  12, 
.we  placed  lentils  and  garden  be:ms, 
fre^d  from  their  husks,  under  a  boll- 
glass  f^U  of  atmospheric  air,  placed 
upon  water,  and  in  a  capsule  of  por- 
celain, The  former  germinated 
three  or  four  days  afterwards ;  their 
radicles  were  very  long,  and  the 
plumules  very  perceptible  ;  twelve 
days  afterwards  tlieir  height  was 
three  centimetres ;  their  leaves  were 
displayed.  The  beans  had  no  sign 
of  germination  at  all  i  their .  radi- 
ples,  however,  were  lengthened, 
without  the  plumule  having  made 
any  progress.  They  began  to  turn 
mouldy,  and  at  this  period  the  ex- 
periment was  stopped. «  The  air  of 
the  belUglass  extinguished  a  taper 
and  precipitated  lime  water,  al- 
though  it  still  allowed  phosphorus 
to  burn  a  little. 

'  <<  2nd,  The  same  seeds,  placed  at 
the  same  period  under  a  bell-glass 
full  of  hydrogen  gas  placed  upon 
water,  presented  no  appearance  of 
germination,  not  even  a  develop- 
ment of  the  radicle  ;  they  preserved 
tlieir  freshness  and  consistence-; 
the  beans  did  not  turn  mouldy. 
The  hydrogen  gas  contained  carbo- 
nic acid  entirely  formed  by  the 
seeds,  which  afterwards  germinated 
in  the  open  air.  Thus  hydrogen 
gas  does  not  favour  germination ; 
but  it  does  not  take  away  from 
seeds  the  property  of  gerftiinating. 
"  3d,  Garden  beans  macerated 
in  water,  deprived  of  tlieir  jJwln,  and 
afterwards  replunged  in  this  liquid, 
did  not  germinate  in  the  course  of 
eight  days  ;  tlie  water  became  sour, 
and  assuipcc^  tlie  smell  of  sovir 
cpheese. 
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and  more  valuable  mass  of  evidence  became  personally  acqaamied  wnli 

on  ihe  object,  than  is  any  where  some  distinguished  medical  practi- 

to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  medi-  tioners,  who  were  known  to  him 

cine.     As  he  was  aw.ire  that  the  from  their  workst  and  with  whom 

majority  of  the  governors  were  un-  he  had  corresponded  on  professional 

acquainted  with  the  nature  o(  the  subjects,     AnxHig  these,  the  justly 

question,  he  also  collected,   with  celebrated   Dr.  James  Gurrie  met 

great    labour,    the    sentiments   of  him,  by  appointment,  at  Buixton. 

most  of  tlie  leadiUff  medical  cha-  Their  respective  vnritings  and   tuc* 

ractcrs  of  Great  Britain,  supposing  dical  correspondence  had  inspired 

that  the  welglit  of  authority  would  lliem  with   mutual   esteem  ;   they 

influence  tl:e  issue  of  the  question,  now  became  personally  known  to 

It  Ii  a  opened  otherwise  ;  his  plan,  each  other,  and  a  gieat  degree  of 

though  supported  by  tlic  unanimous  confidence  and  intimacy  obtained 

approbation  of  his  very  numerous  berween  them,  which  only  termi- 

and  most  respectable  professional  nated  by  Dr.  Clark's  death.     To 

correspondents,  was  rejected  by  a  the  dreadful  sufferings  which  led 

^reat  majority  of  governors,  at  a  to  that  event.  Dr.  Currie  was  long  a 

general  meeting,  held  June  24th,  "witness ;  and,   while  he  lamented 

1802.  the  fatal  progres  of  a  disease  whicli 

•*  The  increasing  violence  of  Dr.  no  human  aid  could  remove,  ad- 

Clurk's  C()m plaints  (to  which  the  mired  the  unshaken  fortitude  and 

^reat  additional  fatigue  from  his  placid  re'signation  which  his  friend 

extensive    correspondence    on   the  displayed,  and  which  he  was  him- 

subject  of  contagion  certainly  con-  self  culled  upon,  after  so  short  an 

tributcd,)  now  obliged  him  to  con-  interv;il,  to  exert.    A  disease  which, 

sent  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  at  the  period  of  his  first  interview 

practice ;   and  as  he  had,  in  the  with  Dr.  Clark,  had  already  made 

preceding   year,   under   somewhat  great  progress,  has  since  laid  him 

similar  symptoms,  derived  essential  also  in  the  grave;   and  in   a  few 

advant;?gc  fiom  theEiixton  waters,  months  the  medical  professioft  has 

he  determined  to  try  them  again,  lost  two  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 

He  accord ;ni;ly  set  out  for  Buxton  At  Manchester,  Dr.  Clark  saw  the 

in  the  foll(nving  month.     Tlie  short  truly  venerable  Dr.  Percival,  Dr. 

period  of  three  weeks,  to  which  he  Ferriar,  and  Mr.  White-;  and  in 

restricted  his  absence,  was  ccrtiiinly  discoui*se  with  them,  those  su5er- 

inadequate  to  the  rcniov;il,  or  con-  ings,  which  no  medical  aid  could 

siderable  alleviation,  of  symptoms,  relieve,  were,  for  the  moment,  sus- 

wliifih,  by  long  continuance,  had  pended  by  the  extraordinary  iuter- 

bccome    constitutional,    and    had  est  which  he  always  took  in  the 

arisen  to  so  alarming  a  height.   He  judicious    discussion    of    medical 

had,   however,   no  inducement  to  questions.     The  vigour  which  he 

prolong  his  stiiy  at   Buxton. .  Nei-  displayed    in   these   conversations, 

ther  the  hath  nor  ti.e  interrtal  use  under  so  much  bodily  languor,  and 

of  ilie  waters  were  of  fiity  use  to  so  harassing  a  train  of  complamts^ 

liim,  and  he  therefore  obeyed  the  was  remarlced  witli  surprise  by  the 

frequent  calls  which  were  made  on  friend  who  accompanied  him. 
him  for  advice,  and,  after  visiting        "  Besides  these  distinguished  m^-JJ- 

M.tr.che.sttr  and  Leeds,  rctuined  to  cal  characters,  Dr.  Clark  shared, 

Ncv.castle.    During   tins  tour  he  at  Jkixton,  the  society  of  the  late 

archdeacon 
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rermentation    immediately    com-  alcohol,  although  sugar  is  indi$peQ« 

menced  wiih  great  /violertce,  'and  sable  to  iis  production  and  to  the 

continued  seven  days-     The  liquor  csta»blishment  of  fermentation, 

submitted  to  distillation,  with  the  •     "  8th,  Two  pounds  of  farina  of 

husks,  yielded  nine  litres  of  a  weak  bolted  wheat,  mixed  with  six  pounds 

and  empyreumatic    liquid,  which,  of  water  at  60**  (140**  F.)  remained 

being  passed   again   through    the  six  hours  without  motion.      The 

still,  furnished   16  decilitres  of  an  next  day,  after  having  remarked  the 

alcohol  at  16  degrees,  which  comes  swelling  of  the  mass,  we  placed  the 

to  nine  decilitres  at   40   degrees,  matrass  upon  a  sand-bath  a  little 

These  nine  decilitres,  weight ag  23  heated,  and  added  water  to  favour 

ounces,  and  24  pounds  of  barley  not  the  disengagement  pf  the  gas.     We 

germinated,  containing   only  five  dbtained  hydrogen  gas  twice  larger 

ounces  of  sugar,  it  follows,  that  four  in  volume  than  carbonic  acid.    The 

times  more    alcohol   was  formed  vessel,  having  been  taken  off  the 

than  there  was  sugar  in  this  farina,  sand-bath,  the  temperature  having 

Xavoisier,  however,  asserts  that  100  decreased  to  14^  (57*  of  F.)  the  fcf- 

pounds  of  sugar  furnish  only  58  mentation  all  at  once  stopped.   The 

pounds  of  alcohol.  liquid,  when  submitted  to'distilla- 

**  7tli,  Twenty-four  pounds  of  tion,  did  not  yield  alcohol,  but  aa 

germinated    and    ground    barley,  acid  liquor. 

xnade  to  ferment  under  the  same  "The  farina  of  wheat,- therefore, 
circumstances  as  barley  riot  germi-  does  not  form  alcohol  by  fermenta- 
nated,  presented  the  same  ph^no-  tion  ;  yeast  is  indispensable  for  this 
znena»  and  only  varied  in  their  pro*  fermentation,  although  it  does  not 
du;:t3.  There  were  two  litres  0*3  enter  Into  the  composition  of  alco- 
of  alcohol  at  40  degrees,  which  hoi ;  i>y  accelera-.ing  the  alcoholic 
makes  five  pounds  of  alcohol  for  a  fermentation,  it  opposes  the  forma- 
quintal  of  barley,  or  three  times  tion  of  vinegar.  When,  on  the  con- 
more  alcohol  than  there  was  sugar ;  trary,  the  fermentation  is  very  slow, 
and  this  answers  to  the  produce  of  the  alcohol  becomes  acetous  in  pro- 
oarley  not  germinated.  portion  as  it  is  formed  ;    perhaps 

**  It  must  be  concluded  from  these  ^ven  then  sugar  and  the  other  fer- 

results  that  it  is  some  other  substance  menting  substances  pass  into  the 

than  sugar  which  is  converted  into  acid  state  without  acoholizing." 


New  Process  for  clearing  Feathers  from  their  Animal  Oil. 

By  Mrs.  Jane  Richardson. 

fTnserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  SociETVof  Arts,  Commerce,  &c.] 

<' ^T^AKE  for  every  gallon   of    pour  off  the  clear  lime-water  for 

X     clean  water,  one  pound  of    use,  at  the  time  it  is  wanted, 
quick-lime ;   mix  them  well  toge-         "  Put  ihe  feathers  to  be  cleared 
ther,    and   when    the   undissolved     in  anc^^her  tub,  and  add  to  them  a 
Jime  is  precipitated  in  fine  powder,    quantity  of  tlie  clear  lime-water,^ 

sufficient 
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fufficient  to  cover  the  feathers  about 
three  inches  when  woU  immersed 
and  stirred  about  therein. 

"  I'he  feathers,  when  thoroughly 
moistened,  will  sink  down,  and 
should  remain  in  the  lime-water 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  the 
foul  liquor  should  be  separated 
from  the  featliers  by  laying  them 
-pa  a  sieve. 

**  The  feathers  should  be  after- 
wards well  washed  in  clean  water 
and  dried  upon  nets ;  the  meshes 
about  the  fineness  of  cabbage-ri^cts. 

«.  The  featliers  mu$t  from  time 
lo  time  be  shaken 'upon  tlie  nets, 
and  as  they  dry  will  fall  through 
the  meshes,  and  are  to  be  collected 
for  use. 

'  **  The  admission  of  air  will  be 
serviceable  in  the  drying.  The 
whole  process  will  be  completed  in 
about  three  weeks;  after  being 
prepared  as  above  mentioned,  iliey 
will  only  require  beating  for  use,  ^ 

<*  Mr.  Jolly,  poulterer,  of  Cha* 
rfng-cross,  attended  a  conrimittee 
cf  the  society  appointed  to  inspect 
the  feathers,  and '  sUted  that  Mrs. 
Richardson  had  bought  from  him 
forty  pounds  weight  of  feathers,  in 
the  state  they  were  plucked  from 
dead  geese,  and  in  such  a  condition 
that  xl  they  had  been  kept  in  the 
bag  only  four  days,  without  being 
cleansed,  they  would  have  been 
very  offensive;  that  the  feathers 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Richardson  ap- 
pear to  be  die  same  he  had  sold 
her,  but  they  were  now  in  a  much 
cleaner  sute,  and  seemed  perfectly 
cleared  from  their  animal  oil. 

«*  The  committee,  in  order 
to  authenticate  more  fully  the 
merits  of  Mrs.  Richardson's  pro* 
cess,  requested  Mr.  Grant,  a  con« 


siderable  dealer  in  feathers,  to  fuf- 
nish  some  specimens  of  feathers 
of  different  kinds  in  an  unclean 
state,  to  be  cleansed  by  Mrs.  Ri- 
chardson ;  in  consequence  whereciT 
an  application  was  made  to  Mr. 
Grant,  and  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived from  him  : 

^ «« «SiR, — I  take  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing  herewith  three  samples  of  fea- 
thers, on  which  the  experixnenu 
may  be  tried  ;  but  should  the  quan- 
tity not  be  sufficient,  on  being  fa- 
voured with  your  commands,  shall 
yrxih  pleasure  send  any  quandt/ 
necessary* 

"  *  The  bag  No.  1,  contains  the 
commonest  feathers  ^e  ever  male 
use  of — it  is  a  Russian  produce  of 
various,  wild  fowl;  No.  2,  gny 
Dantzick  goose ;  No-  3,  a^ superior 
kind  of  pantzick  goose, 

V  •  The  two  first  are  i^  their  raw 
state,  just  taken  out  of  the  bags  iii 
which  they  were  imported ;  the  last 
have  been  stoved  the  usual  time 
(three  days),  "but  retain  their  un- 
pleasant smell.  Should  it  not  be 
considered  giving  yoij^  too  much 
trouble,'  shiill  be  extremely  obliged 
by  your  favouring  me  with  a  line 
when  'tlie  experiment  has  bcra 
];pade,  and  I  shall  be  happy  in  wait- 
ing upon  you  to  kno\v  die.  rvsult. 
*  1  iun  respectfully,  Sic 

No.  226,        *  Thomas  GaAxr.' 
Piccadilly. 

'*  After  the  feathers  last  mention- 
ed were  sent  back  by  Mrs.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Grant  attended  tp  evaiqine 
them,  and  declared  that  they  ap. 
peared  to  be  perfectly  well  cleaned. 

"  Certificates  from  Mr.  Chriito- 
pher  Bushnan,  No.  10,  Beaufortr 
row,  Chelsea,  and  from  Mr.  W. 
Baily,  testified  to  the  efficacy  of 
Mrs.  Richardson's  process.*' 
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•Without  damage  to  the  Texture  or  Cotoua. 

■     • 

By  Mrs.  Ann  Morris. 

t  * 

£Fro5i  the  Same.Q 


V  rr^AKE  raw  potatoes,  in  the 
JL    state  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  darth,  wsish  them  well,  ^hen  rub 
them  on  a  graterovef  a  vessel  of  clean 
>vater  to  a  fine  pnlp,  pass  the  liauid 
matter  through  a  coarse  sieve  mto 
another  tub  of  clear  water ;  let  the 
ihixture  stand  till  the  fine  white  par- 
ticles of  the  potatoes  are   precipi- 
tated, then  pour  the  mucilaginous 
liquor  from  the  fecula,  and  pre- 
serve this  liquor  for  use.  *  The  arti- 
cle to  be  cleaned  should  then  be 
laid  upon  a  linen  cloth  on  a  table, 
and    having    provided     a    clean 
sponge,  dip  the  sponge  in  the  pota- 
toe^liquor,  and  apply  the  sponge 
thus  wet  upon  the  article  to  be 
cleaned,  and  rub  it  well  upon  it 
with  repeated  portions  of  the  pota- 
toe-liquor,  till  the  dirt  is  peHectly 
separated;    then  wash  the  article 
in  clean  water  several  times,  tQL  re- 
move the  loose  dirt ;  it  may  after- 
wards  be  smoothed  or  dried. 

-**  Two    middle-sized    potatoes 

will  be  sufficient  for 'a  pint  of  water. 

/*  The^  white  fecula  which  sepa- 

xates  in  making  the  mucilaginous 


liquor  will  answer  the  [Purpose  of  < 
tapioca,  will  make  ai^  useful  nou- 
rishing food  with  soup  or  milk,  or 
serve  to  make  starch  and  hair-pow- 
der. 

"  The  CDarse  pulp  which  does 
not  pass  tl)e  sieve  is  of  great  use  ia 
cleaning  worsted  curtains,  tapestry* 
carpets,  or  other  coarse  goods. 

**  The  mucilaginous  liquor  of 
the  potatoes  will  clean  all  sorts  of 
silk,  cotton,  or  woollen  gbods,  with- 
out hurling  the  texture  of  the  arti- 
cle, or  spoiling  the  colour. 

*'  It  is  also  useful  in  cleansing  oil 
paintings,  or  furniture  that  is 
soiled. 

**  I^ifty  painted  wainscots  maj 
be  cleaned  by  wetting  a  sponge  in 
the  liquor,  then  dipping  it  in.  a  little 
fine  clean  sand,  and  afterwards 
rubbing  the  wainscot  therewith. 

"Various  experiments  were  made 
by  Mrs.  Morris  in  the  presence  of  a 
cbnmiittee,  at  the  Society's  house : 
the  whole  process  was  performed 
before  them  upon  fine  and  coarse 
goods  of  difierent  fabricsj  jmd  to 
uieir  satisfaction.'' 
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ODE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 
By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq,  Poet  Laureat, 

WHEN  ardent  zeal  for  virtuous  fame. 
When  virtuous  honour's  holy  flame. 
Sit  on  the  gen'rous  warriors  sworcly 
Weak  is  die  loudest  lay  the  Muse  can  sing. 

His  deeds  of  valour  to  record ; 
And  weak  the  boldest  flight  of  Fancy's  wing  :— 

Far  above  her  high  career. 
Upborne  by  worth  th*  immortal  Chief  shall  rise, 

And  to  the  lay«enraptur'd  ear 
Of  seraphs,  listening  from  th'  empyreal  sphere, 
QloTjf  her  hymn  divine,  shall  carol  through  the  skies. 

For,  though  the  Muse  in  all  unequal  strain* 

Sung  of  the  wreaths  that  Albion's  warriors  bore 
From  ev'ry  region  and  from  ev'ry  shore, 
^e  naval  triumphs  of  her  George's  reign^*  • 
Triumphs  by  many  a  valiant  son 
From  Gaul,  Iberia,  and  Batavia  won  ; 
Or  by  St.  Vincent's  rocky  mound. 
Or  sluggish  Texel's  shoaly  sound  ; 
Or  Hannia'sf  hyperborean  wave 
Or  where  Canopus'  billows  lave 
Th'  Egyptian  coast,  while  Albion's  genius  gutdoi 
Her  dauntless  Hero  through  the  fav'rgig  tides. 
Where  rocks,  nor  sands,  nor  tempests*  roar, 
Nor  batteries  thund'ring  from  the  shore, 
Arrest  the  fury  of  his  naval  war. 
When  Glory  shines  the  leading  star ;—    , 
Still  higher  deeds  the  lay  recording  claim, 
Still  rise  Britannia's  sons  to  more  exalted  fame^ 

The  fervid  source  of  heat  and  light. 
Descending  through  the  western  skies. 

Though  veil'd  awhil!e  from  mortal  sight. 
Emerging  soon  with  golden  beam  sliall  riseg^ 


*  Alluding  to  a  poem  called  Naucrai^,  written  by  the  author,  and  dedtcatcd  by 
permission  to  his  Maje»ty.  f  Copoiha^iu 

Im 
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In  orient  climes  with  brighter  radiance  shine. 
And  sow  th'  ethereal  plains  with  flame  divine* 

So,  damp'd  by  Peace's  transient  smile. 

If  Britain's  glory  seem  to  fade  awhile, 

Yet,  when  occasion's  kindling  rays 

Relumine  valour's  gen' rous  blaze. 
Higher  the  radiant  flames  aspire, 
And  shine  with  clearer  light,  and  glow  with  fiercer  fire* 

From  Europe's  shores  th'  insidious  train. 
Eluding  Britain's  watchful  eye. 

Rapid  across  th'  Atlantic  fly  \ 

To  Isles  that  stud  the  western  main  \  > 

There  proud  their  conqu'ring  banners  seem  to  risCt 
And  fann'd  by  shadowy  triumphs,  flout  the  skies  a 
But,  lo !  th'  avenging  Pow'r  appears, 
His  victor-flag  immortal  Nelson  rears  i 
Swift  as  the  raven*s  ominous  race. 
Fly  the  strong  eagle  o'er  th'  ethereal  space. 
The  Gallic  bark?  the  billowy  deep  divide, 
Their  conquests  lost  in  air,  o'erwhelm'd  in  shame  their  prlicA 

The  hour  of  vengeance  comes— *by  Gades' tow'rs. 

By  high  Trafalgar's  ever-trophied  shore. 
The  godlike  warrior  on  the  adverse  Pow*rs 

Leads  liis  resistless  fleet  with  daring  prore.  \ 

Terrific  as  th'  electric  bolt  that  flies 
With  fatal  shock  athwart  the  thttnd'ring  skies# 
By  tlie  mysterious  will  of  Heaven 
On  man's  presumiiT|r  ofl^spring  driven, 
Full  on  tlie  scattcr'd  foe  he  hurls  his  fires. 
Performs  the  dread  behest,  and  in  the  flash  expires-** 

« 

But  not  his  fame*— While  chiefs  who  bleed  * 

For  sacred  duty's  holy  meed. 
With  glory's  amaranthine  wreath, 
By  weeping  Victory  crown'd  in  deaths 
In  History  s  awful  page  shall  stand 
Foremost  amid  th'  heroic  band  5 
Nelson !  so  long  thy  hallow'd  name 
Thy  country's  gratitude  shall  claim  ; 
And  while  a  people's  Pxans  raise 
To  tliee  the  choral  hymn  of  praise. 
And  while  a  patriot  Monarch's  tear 
Bedews  and  sanctifies  thy  bier. 
Each  youth  of  martial  hopes  shall  feel 
True  valour's  animating  zeal ; 
With  emulative  wish  thy  trophies  see^ 
And  heroes,  yet  unbjrn,  shall  Britain  owe  to  thee/. 

8  '  Odp 
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ODE  FOR  THE  KING'S  BIRTH-DAY. 
'     By  Henrt  James  Pye»  Esq.  Poet  Laureat; 

LONG  did  chill  Winter's  dreaiy  reign 
Usurp  the  promis'd  hours  of  Spring  i 
Lone  Eurus  o'er  the  russet  plain 

Malignant  wav'd  his  noisome  "N^ng. 
0*fer  April's  variegated  day 
The  frolic  zephyrs  fear*d  to  play ; 
Th*  alternate  thange  of  suns  imd  showcri 
Call'd  not  to  life  her  silken  flowers ; 
But  arm'd  vrith  whirlwind,  frost,  and  hail; 
Winter's  ungenial  blasts  prevail. 

And  checf  her  vernal  powers: 

But  o'er  the  renovated  plain 
See  Maia  lead  her  smiling  traiii 

Of  halcyon  hours  along  ;  . 
While  bur^t  from  every  echoing  gtovi 
Loud  strains  of  harmony  andlove> 
r .  Preluding  to  the  thoral  song, 
'Which  opening  June  shall  votive  pour 
To  hail  with  proud  acclaim  our  Moxiarch^s  natd.  hour* 

Still  must  that  day,  to  Britain  dear; 

To  Britons  joy  impart  j 
Cloudy  or  bijght;  that  day  shall  vtreaf 

The  sunshine  of  the  heart. 
And  as  before  the  fervid  ray 

That  genial  glows  in  summer  sines; 
Each  cloud  that  veil'd  the  beam  of  day 

Far  from  the  azure  welkin  flies : 
So  may  eaeh  cheerless  mist  that  seems 

Awhile  to  cloud  our  prospects  fair, 
Dispell'd  by  hope's  enlivxining  bedims. 

Our  brighteiimg  ether  fly,  and  mdt  away  In  ait. 

Awhile  though  Fortune  adverse  frown — 

By  timid  friends  their  cause  betray'd,- 

With  bosom  firm  and  undismayed. 

On  force  depending  all  their  own, 

A  living  rampire  round  tlieir  parent  Lc^d, 

The  Bntbh  Wartiors  grasp  th*  aVenging  sword  $ 

"While  youths  of  royal  hope  demand  the  fighty 

*  To  assert  a  Mbnafch  and  a  Father's  right. 

United  in  one  patriot  band. 

From  Albion's,  Erin's,  Caledonia's  land, 

Elate  in  arms  indignant  sliine 

The  kindred  heroes  of  the  Briton  line,' 

To  whelm  invasion  'neath  our  circling  floods 

Or  stain  oar  verdant  fields  with  Gallia's  hostile  blood. 

Cotroos 
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AtoiLFss  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  on  the  Annunciation  of  her 

fatal  Sentence* 

[Transited  by  Lord  Hollandi  from  Lope  db  Vega's  Poem  on  this 

unfortunate  Princess.] 


WANKS  for  your  news,  illustrious  lords,  she  cried  i 

I  greet  the  doom  that  must  my  griefs  decide : 

Sad  though  it  be,  thoueh  sense  must  shrink  from  paiii» 
Ytt  the  immortal  soul  the  trial  shall  sustain* 


T 


But  had  the  fatal  sentence  reachM  my  ears 

In  France,  in  Scotland,  with  my  hustand  crown'd^ 

Not  age  itself  could  have  allayed  my  fears,  ' 
And  my  poor  heart  had  shuddered  at  the  sound* 

But  now  immur'd  for  twenty  tedious  years. 

Where  nought  my  listening  cares  can  catch  around     - 

But  fearful  noise  of  danger  and  alarms, 

'The  Sequent  threat  of  death,  and  constant  din  of  arm% 

'Ah  1  what  have  I  in  dying  to  temoan  ? 

What  punishment  in  death  can  they  devise 
For  her  who  living  only  lives  to  groan, 

And  see  continual  death  before  her  eyes  ? 
Comfort  *s  in  death,  where  't  is  in  life  unknown ; 

Who  death  expects  feels  more  than  he  who  dies :— ' 
Though  too  much  valour  may  our  fortune  try. 
To  live  in  fear  of  death  is  many  times  to  die* 

Where?  have  I  e'er  repos'd  in  silent  night, 

Bilt  death's  stem  image  stalk'd  around  my  bed  t 

What  moniing  e'er  arose  on  me  with  light. 
But  on  my  health  some  sad  disaster  bred  ? 

Did  Fortune  ever  aid  my  war  or  flight, 
Or  grant  a  refuge  for  my  hapless  liead  ? 

Still  at  my  life  some  fearful  phantom  aim'd, 

My  draughts  with  poison  drugg'd,  lay  towers  with  treachery 
flamed^ 

And  now  witli  fatal  certainty  I  know 

Is  come  the  hour  that  my  sad  being  ends^ 
Where  life  must  perish  with  a  single  blow  ; 

Then  mark  her  death  whom  steadfast  faith  attends  i 
My  -cheeks  unchang'd  my  inward  calm  shall  show, 

While  free  from  foes,  serene,  my  generous  friendsy 
I  meet  my  death — or  rather  I  should  say. 
Meet  my  eternal  life,  my  everlasting  day^ 

Th€ 
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*rhe  Lucky  Escape. 
[By  the  Same,  translated  from  the  Arcadia  of  the  Saxte.j 

IN  the  green  se;\son  of  my  flowering  years, 
I  liv'd,  O  Love !  a  captiVe  in  thy  chains  ; 
Sang  of  delusive  hopes  and  idle  fears. 
And  wept  thy  foUies  in  my  wisest  strains  i 
Bad  sport  of  time  when  under  tliy  controul, 
Kowild  was  grown  my  wit,  so  blind  my  soul. 

But  from  the  yoke  which  once  my  courage  tam'd 
I,  undeceived,  at  length  have  slipp'd  my  head. 

And  in  that  sun  whose  rays  my  soul  enflam'd. 
What  scraps  1  rescued  at  my  ease  1  spread.  / 

So  s'lall  I  altars  to  IndUference  raise. 
And  chatlnt  without  alarm  returning  freedom's  praiset 

So  on  their  chains  the  ransom*d  captives  dwell  \ 
So  carols  one  who  cured  relates  his  wound; 
So  slaveo  of  masters,  troops  of  battle  tell, 
As  I  my  cheerful  liberty  resound. 
treed,  sea  and  burning  fire^  from  thy  controul, 
l^rison,  wound,  war,  and  tyrant  of  toy  soul* 

Remain  then,  faithless  friend,  thy  arts  to  try 
On  such  as  court  alternate  joy  and  pafn ; 
*    '  For  me,  I  dare  her  very  t:^^%  defy, 

i  scorn  the  amorous  snare,  the  pleasing  chain} 
That  Iield  enthrall'd  my  cheated  lieart  so  long. 
And  cliarm*d  my  erring  soul  unconscrous  of  its  wroiig* 

CORYBON.       (A  MoKODTi) 

ir*rom  Mr.  RavmOxd's  Lire  of  Thomas  DerModt.J 

(Irt  this  Monody  the  author,  a  youth  of  ten  years  of  age,  bewails  thf 
death  of  his  brother  \  who  died  of  the  small-pox,  an.  I7S5,  ttdh  7*) 

WHAT  dire  misfortune  hovers  o*er  my  head  \ 
Why  hangs  the  salt  dew  on  my  aching  eye  ? 
Why  doth  my  bosom  pant,  so  sad,  so  sore, 
That  was  full  blithe  before?— 
Bitter  occasion  prompts  th*  untimely  sigh ; 
Why  am  I  puniah'd  ihns,  ye  angels  \  why  ? 
A  shepherd  swain  like  mc,  of  harmless  guise. 
Whose  sole  amusement  was  to  feed  his  kine. 

And  tunc  his  oaien  pipe  the  livelong  dav, 
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Could  he  in  aught  offend  tn'^irengir^  skies. 
Or  wake  the  red-\\M  g'd  thunderbolt  divine  i 
Ah  !  no :  of  simjiie  structure  was  his  lay ; 
Yet  unprofan'd  with  trick  of  city  art. 
Pure  from  the  head,  and  glowiiig  from  tJie  heart.—* 
Thou  dear  memorial  of  a  brother's  love, 
Sweet  flute,  once  warbled  to  the  list'ning  grove» 
And  master *d  by  lis  skilful  hand. 
How  shall  I  now  coD;rnand 
The  hidden  charms  that  lurk  within  thy  frame, 
Or  tell  his  gende  fame  ? 

Yet  will  r  hail,  unmeet,  his  star-crownM  shade  ^ 

And  beck  his  rural  friends,  a  tuneful  throng. 

To  mend  the  uncouih  lay,  and  join  the  rising  song. 

Ah  !  I  remember  well  yon  oaken  arbour  gay. 
Wliere  frequent  at  the  purple  dawn  6f  morn. 

Or  'ncath  the  beetling  brow  of  ♦  wili^ht  grey. 
We  sate,  like  roses  twain  u]ion  one  thorn. 
Telling  romantic  tales,  of  descant  quaint. 
Tinted  in  various  hues  with  fancv's  paint : 
And  I  would  hearken,  greedy  or  his  sound, 

Lapt  in  the  b6som  ot  soft  ecstacy. 

Till,  lifting  mildly  high 
Her  XDodest  frontlet  from  tlie  clouds  around, 
-Silence  beheld  us  bruise  the  closing  flow'rs. 
Meanwhile  she  shed  her  pure  ambrosial  show*rs« 

O  Shannon  !  thy  embroidered  banks  can  tell 

How  oft  we  stray 'd  beside  thy  amber  wave, 
With  osier  rods  arching  thy  wizard  stream. 
Or  weaving  garlands  tor  thy  Kquid  brow. 

Ah  me  !  my  dearest  partner  seeks  the  grave ; 
The  ruthless  grave,  extinguisher  of  joy. 
Fond  Corydon,  scarce  n'pen'd  into  boy, 
Where  shall  I  ever  find  thy  pleasing  peer  ? 

My  task  is  now  (ungrateful  task,  I  ween  J) 
To  cull  the  choisest  ofSpring  of  the  year, 
With  myrtles  mix'd,  and  laurels  varuish'd  bright  j 

And,  scattVing  o'er  thy  hillock  gteen 
The  poor  meed,  greet  iiw  gloom  of  night. 

Ye  healing  Pow'rs,  that  range  die  velvet  mead. 
Exhaling  the  fresh  breeze  from  Zephyr's  bowV, 
Oh  I  where,  in  that  unhappy  hcur, 
Where  did  you  fly  frmi  his" neglected  head  ? 
O  Health,  thou  mmTntam  ni  ud  of  sprighiliest  cheefci 
Ah  !  why  not  -^ooi  hisf  uch  ad  meek  ? 
*  Why  not  in  nis  ble^t  caiwe  thy  pow'r  display, 
And  chase  the  fell  disorder  fai*  a*way  ^ 
1806.  S 
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For  he  erewhile,  most  lorely  of  thy  tnunj  , 

Wont  the  entangled  wood  to  trace. 
Would  hear  the  jocund  horn,  and  join  the  chase  7 

Till  thou  relinquish^dst  htm  to  grief  and  pain, 
E'enjn  the  bloom  of  floarhhtng  age ; 

And  Death,  grim  tyrant,  from  his  plagne-dravti  car 
.  Espied  the  horrid  Fury's  ruthless  rage. 

Then  wing'd  his  ebon  shaft,  and  stopped  the  ling'noj;  war 

Yet  cease  to  weep,  ye^wains ;  for  if  no  cloud 
Of  thwarting  influence  mar  my  keener  sight, 
I  mark'd  a  stran^r-star,  serenely  bright. 
Burst  from  the  dim  inclosure  of  a  shrowd, 
'T  was  Corydon!  a  radiant  circlet  bound 
His  brow  of  meekness  ;  and  the  silver  sound. 
Shook  from  his  lyre,  of  gratulations  loud, 
Smooth'd  the  unruffled  raven-plume  of  Night.-— 

Thus  chanted  the  rude  youth  his  past'ral  stnun. 
While  the  cold  earth  his  playmate's  bosom  press'd* 

And  now  ihe  sun,  slow  westing  to  the  main^ 
Panted  to  give  his  wearied  coursers  rest ; 

The  azure  curtains  took  a  crimson  strain. 
And  Thetis  shone,  in  golden  garment  drest« 

The  shepherd-minstrel  bent  his  homeward  way. 

And  brush'd  the  dew-drops  from  the  glitt'ring  spray* 


"J 


The  Poet's  Rbcantatiok. 
Addressed  to  Mn  Berwick* 

[From  the  Saroe.J 
•«  Fach  rtcmUatio  versum.**' 

PUFPD  with  false  hopes  of  fame  and  hanooF* 
My  muse  (the  Philistines  upon  her!). 
Stiff  in  her  own  bold  ipse  Dixiit 
Erst  sent  me  out  a  true  Don  Quixote'; 
Despising  wealth,  content,  and  pleasure. 
For  authorship's  enchanted  treasure  : 
Nor  could  the  great  Eliza's f  kindness 
Purge  from  my  eye  poetic  blindness. 
Ai  last,  well  vers'd  in  cares  and  trouble^ 
I  see  my  former  folly  double 
(AsCEdipus,  with  haggard  eyes, 
'  Saw  double  suns  and  worlds  arise  \* 

'  ■    -  -   ........  ^  

♦  «  Faeit  iadisnati*  vtttWK,*'    iUlU  f  CovntcM  of  AiMA       , 
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So  Virgil,  prince  of  epic  fellows, 
Is  pleas*d  in 'his  ninth  book  to  tell  ns) ; 
And,  startled  at  017  faults  and  foibles, 
Finn  as  if  sworil  on  fifty  Bibles, 
Declare  eternal  hate,  and  lasting. 
To  lagging  rhymes  and  paper-wasting. 
Not  Brutus  did  so  ipuch  determine 
To  hunt  from  Rome  the  royal  vermin.- 
Thus  then,  in  a  most  furious  fashion, 
I  write  (not  read)  my  recantation. 

Imprimis  (pray  your  god  Ship,  mind  too), 
Fhcebus,  I  cast  thee  far  behind  me  ; 
And  all  thy  books^  facete  or  tragic, 

I  look  upoil  as  spcJQs  or  magic. 

ft 

In  second  place,  I  do  combine 
Body  and  btood  against  the  Nine : 
Ill-natur'd  ballad-chantin|^  slatterns ; 
That  spoil'd  my  luck,  ana  lost  my  patrons. 

Lastly,  cum  w,  ct  corum  rege, 
I  do,  my  reverend  sir,  engage  ye. 
To  view  a  quill  from  goose  or  sparrow 
As  if  it  was  a  Parthian  arrow, 
Or  William  Tell*s  unerring  dart. 
Directly  bouncing  to  my  heart. 
Neither  shall  ink  or  black  or  pallid, 

tl  swear t  to  make  your  trust  more  Valid,) 
'or  me  in  Cup  or  bottle  teem. 
No  more  thin  Pluto's  Stygian  stream. 
For  ink *s,  I  find  by  disquisition, 
Thfe  very  essence  of  perdition ; 
The  gall  was  made  for  man's  undoing. 
And  si^s  the  bond  'twixt  htm  and  ruin. 
And  if;  some  time  hence,  sorely  smit 
By  flashes  of  electric  wit, 
I  should,  in  deep-designing  malice. 

Deal  with  the  volume-vending  tories  ♦, 
Mar  Scandal  plant  his  blackest  gallows. 

And  hang  me  in  his  attic  stones ; 
Where  the  grim-phyz*d  Reviews  exhibit 
(Fell  vaticides !)  their  ruthless  gibbet. 


*  *  Tories*  11  here  used  merely  as  a  term  of  reproach,  in  which  sense  it  was  first 
fri ven  to  the  political  party  now  bearing  this  apnellation.    In  its  origin  it  is  appro- 
priate,to  robbers  or  freebooters;  being  deriveo  from  the  native  Irish  t^rte,  or 
five  fflc' 
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Moreover,  may  the  prince  of  printing 

IYou  well  may  guess  htm  by  mv  hinting) 
Loll  up  each  page  in  sulphur-pills ; 
When  from  his  stately  chariot's  wheels. 
In  doctor's  semblance,  he  bestows 
Disease  and  death  where'er  he  goes. 

Now,  having  made  this  adjuraticMit 
I  find  there  is  some  slight  occasion 
To  seek  some  other  method  (knowing 
The  mouth  must  still  be  k^t  a-going) 
By  which,  in  lieu  of  rhyrae»  un^easant, 
I  may  carouse  with  Port  and  pheasant : 
While  at  my  door,  with  hat  in  hand. 
Vile  bards  (once  brothers)  shivering  stand  | 
And,  cursing  me  (a  proud  Egyptian), 
Request  his  honour's  least  subscription. 

0  friend,  whose  goodness  plac'd  me  once 
Above  the  sneer  of  every  dunce. 
Above  the  ^om  of  fools  well-drest, ' 

In  Hastings'  generous  bounty  blest ! 
Once  more  her  pitying  heart  assail 
With  youtliful  indiscretion's  tale  j 
And  bid  above  the  viler  throng, 
A  princely  patron  grace  my  song. 

So  ends  recant  1  by  marv'lous  care, 

1  've  clench'd  it  with  a  poet's  pray'r ; 
A  kind  of  anti-scriblinz  matin 

To  scare  the  fiends  of  Greek  and  Latin : — 

From  notes  unpaid,  that  make  us  mourn  ;        "J ' 
From  Marshalsea's  close-grated  boufn,  > 

From  whence  no  debtor  can  return ;  J 

\  From  teasing  countesses  with  letters. 

And  rash  intrusion  on  our  betters ; 
From  Cambrian  booksellers,  who  scrape  or 
Conceal  all  profits  with  a  caper ; . 
From  shillings  scant,  that  often  send  us 
To  tasteless  lords ; — good  Lord*  defend  us ! 
But  if  it  be  thy  will  immortal| 
XjCI  Moira-house  extend  its  portaji ; 
Forgiving  the  ill-fated  sinner. 
And  welcome  Dermody  to  dinner : 
•    And  may  he  live  at  ease  again. 
Its  bard  for  ever  and — ^Amen* 
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Verses  written  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 

,£In  the  small  Book  containing  her  own  Life,  and  most  probably  com- 
posed by  her  during  her  Husband's  retirement  from  public  business 
to  his  seat  at  Owthorpe,  about  the  year  1659.] 

AL  L  sorts  of  men  through  various  labours  presse 
To  the  same  end,  contented  quietnesse ; 
Great  princes  vex  iheir  labouring  thoughts  to  be 
Possest  of  an  unbounded  soveraignetie ; 
The  bardie  souldier  doth  all  tovTes  sustcine 
That  he  may  conquer  first,  and  aft^r  raigne  ; 
,   Th*  industrious  merchant  ploughs  the  angrie  seas 
That  he  may  bring  home  wealtn,  and  live  at  ease. 
Which  none  of  them  attaine ;  for  sweete  repose 
But  seldome  to  the  splendid  pallace  goes ; 
A  troope  of  restlesse  passions  wander  thei^, 
And  private  lives  are  only  free  from  care. 
Sleep  to  the  cottage  bringeth  happie  nights. 
But  to  the  court,  hung  round  with  &inng  lights^ 
Which  th*  office  of  the  vanisht  day  supp£e, 
His  image  only  comes  to  close  the  eie. 
But  gives  the  troubled  mind  no  ease  of  care ; 
While  countrie  slumbers  undisturbed  are ; 
Where,  if  the  active  fancie  dreames  present. 
They  bring  no  horrors  to  the  innocent- 
Ambition  doth  incessantly  aspine. 
And  each  advance  leads  on  to  new  desire ; 
•     Nor  yet  can  riches  av'rice  satisfie, 

For  want  and  wealth  together  multiplte : 

Nor  can  voluptuous  men  more  fuUnesse  find. 

For  enioy'd  pleasures  leave  their  stings  behind. 

He's  only  rich  who  knows  no  want ;  he  raignes 

Whose  will  no  severe  tiranny  constreins  i 

And  he  alone  possesseth  true  delight 

Whose  spotlesse  soule  no  guiltie  teares  a£fright» 

This  freedome  in  the  countrie  life  is  fotmd. 

Where  innocence  and  safe  delights  abound : 

Here  man's  a  prince ;  his  subjects  ne'er  repine 

When  on  his  back  their  wealthy  fleeces  shine  : 

If  for  his  appetite  the  fattest  die. 

Those  who  survive  will  rayse  ne  mutinie : 

His  table  is  with  home-gott  dainties  crown'd. 

With  friends,  not  flatterers,  encompast  round  $ 

No  spies  nor  traitors  on  his  trencher  waite. 

Nor  is  his  mirth  confin'd  to  rules  of  state  ;  / 

An  armed  guard  he  neither  hath  nor  needs. 

Nor  fears  a  poy son'd  morsell  when  he  fecis  i 
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Bright  corstellati3ns  hang  above  his  head^ 
Beneath  his  feete  are  flourie  carpetts  spred ; 
The  merrie  birds  delight  him  with  their  songs. 
And  healthfull  ayre  his  happie  life  prolongs. ' 
'         Att  harvest  merrily  his  flocks  he  sheares. 

And  in  cold  weather  their  warme  fleeces  weaies ; 
Unto  his  ease  he  fashions  all  his  clothes ; 
His  cup  with  uninfected  liquor  flows : 
The  vulgar  breath  doth  not  his  thoughts  elate. 
Nor  can  ne  be  o'erwhelmed  by  their  hate  ; 
,  Yet,  if  ambitiously  he  seeks  for  fame. 
One  village  feast  shall  gaine  a  greater  name 
Then  his  who  weares  m'  imperiall  diadem,  * 
Whpm  the  rude  multitude  doe  still  condemne. 
Sweete  peace  and  ioy  his  blest  companions  are ; 
Feare,  sorrow,  en  vie,  lust,  revenge,  and  care. 
And  all  that  troope  which  breed  the  world's  offence^ 
With  pomp  and  maiestie,  arc  banisht  thence. 
What  court  then  can  sucli  libertie  aflbrd  ? 
Or  where  is  man  soe  uncontroul'd  a  lord  ? 


The  Eve  of  St.  John. 
[From  Mr.  Scott's  Ballads  and  Ltrical  Pieces.^ 

THE  Baron  of  Smaylho*me  rose  with  day. 
He  spurred  his  courser  on. 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  way. 
That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

* 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch^ 

His  banner  broad  to  rear ; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew, 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate- jack  ^  was  braced,  and  his  helmet  was  laced^ 

And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore  ; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe. 

Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  returned  in  three  days  space, 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour ; 
And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace, 

As  he  reached  his  rocky  tower. 


*  The  plate-jack  is  coat  armour  ^  the  vaunt-brace,  or  waxn-bnice, 
body;  the  sperthe,  a  battl^^zfe. 
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He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moor* 

Ran  red  with  English  blood  ; 
Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  £accleoch, 

'G^nst  keen  lord  Evers  stood. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hacked  and  hewed. 

His  acton  pierce,d  and  tore  ; 
His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood  embrued» 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 

He  held  him  close  ^nd  still ; 
And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot-pagCf 

His  name  was  English  Will. 

**  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page  ; 

Come  hitherto  my  knee  ; 
Though  thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  me* 

Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen» 
And  look  thou  tell  mp  true ! 
Since  I  from  Smaylho'me  tower  have  been. 
What  did  thy  lady  do?" 

f*  My  lady,  each  night, -sought  the  lonely  light. 

That  bums  on  the  wild  Watchfold  ; 
For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons  bright 

Of  the  English  foemen  told. 

•*  The  bittern  clamoured  from  the  moss, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 
Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross. 

To  the  eiry  J>eacon  hill. 

**  I  watched  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone  ; 
No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame ; 

It  burned  all  alone. 

"  The  spcond  night  I  kept  her  in  sight. 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came. 
And,  by  Mary's  might !  an  armed  knight 

Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

**  And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there  ; 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast. 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 


*  See  an  accpu&t  of  the  battle  of  Ancram  Moor,  subjoined  to  the  ballad. 
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*^  The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair» 

And  tlie  mountain  hlast  was  stilly 
As  agaia  I  watched  the  scc.tt  pair. 

On  the  lonesome  beacon  hili. 

"  And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight  hour» 

And  namo  thi^holy  eve  ; 
And  say,  *  Con^iC  this  night  to  thy  lady's  bower  ^ 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leaivr', 

"  •  He  lifts  his  spear  with  bold  Buccleuch  ; 
His  lady  is  all  alor.e  ; 
The  dorjT  she  '11  undo  to  her  knight  so  true,    - 
On  the  eve  oF  good  Saint  Joha.' 

I, ,  I  cannot  come  ;  I  must  not  come ; 
T  dare  not  come  to  thee ; 
On  the  eve  of  Saint  John  I  must  wander  alone : 
In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.'      * 

'* «  Now,  out  on  thee,  faint-hciirted  knight  I 
•  Thou  should 'st  not  say  me  nay  ; 
For  the  eve  is  sweet,  atid  when  lovers  meet. 
Is  worth  the  wliole  summer's  d^y. 

^*  *  And  I  'V  chain  the  blood-hoimd,  and  the  warder  shall  not  sound* 
And  rushes  shall  be  strewed  on  the  stair  ; 
So»  by  the  black  rcod-stone*,  and  by  holy  St.  John, 
I  co::jure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there;* 

"  *  Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute,  and  the  rush  beneath  xay  foct' 

And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not  blow, 
'    Yet  there  slcepcth  a  j^riest  in  the  chamber  to  the  east, 

And  m/  foot-step  he  would  know.' 

"  «  O  fvV!r  not  the  priest,  who  sleepefh  to  *he  east ! 
For  to  Dryburchf  the  way  he  has  ta'cn; 
And  there  to  say  nKis<i,  till  three  days  do  pass. 
For  the  boul  of  a  knight  that  is  slayne.' 

«f  He  tuiT.od  liim  aronnd,  and  fn-imly  he  frowned; 

Then  he  laughed  ri'iht  scornlullv — 
'*  H*j  who  sa)s  the  mass-riro  for  the  soul  of  that  knight* 

May  as  well  say  ma^  for  me. 


*  The  bbck  rocd  of  Melrose  was  a  crucifix  of  black   marble,   andi  of  super^r 

I  ])r -burgh  Abbey  is  beautifully  situatH  on  the  bank*  of -ne  Tweed.  After  iu 
diaaolutiou,  it  becan;e  the  property  of  the  Hstlliburtons  of  Mcwmaiu^,  and  t%  now  ifee 
«eai  of  the  nght  honoumbiC  tLe  earl  of  Bucbon.  It  belonged  to  UiC  orjcr  of  Pronjc- 
•tratea^^s. 
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**  *  At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  bad  spirits  have  power. 
In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' — 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady  left  alone. 
And  no  more  did  I  see." — 

*l"hen  changed,  I  trow,  was  tliat  bold  Baron's  brow. 

From  the  durk  to  the  blood-red  high  ; 
**  Now,  tell  me  the  main  of  the  knight  thou  hast  seen. 

For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die  !" 

**  His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacon's  red  light  c 

His  plume  it  was  sciirlet  and  blue  ; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver  leash  bound. 

And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew.'' 

**  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot-p:age. 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me  ! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould. 

All  under  the  Eiidon-trce*." 

"  Yet  henr  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord ! 

For  I  iieard  her  name  his  name ; 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  called  the  knight. 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame." 

**  Tlie  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I  trow, 

From  high  blood-red  to  p.ilc — 
The  grave  is  deep  and  <.!ark — and  the  corpse  is  stFfFand  stark — 

So  I  may  not  trust  ihy  tale. 

*<  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 

And  Eiidon  slopes  to  the  plain,  ' 

Full  three  niglits  ago,  by  some  secret  foe. 

That  gay  g-iLant  was  slain. 

"  The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight. 

And  the  v/Ild  winds  drov* ncd  tlie  name  ; 
For  tlie  Dry  burgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks  do  sing, 

For  iiir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  1" 

He  passed  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the  tower  grate, 

And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair. 
To  the  bartiz;ia  sear,  where,  with  maids  that  on  her  wait,. 

He  found  his  lady  fair. 


*  Elldon  is  a  high  hill,  terminating^  in  three  conical  gr.rr.niirs,  immediately  above, 
fhe  town  of  Melrose,  where  are  the  :itlmircd  ruins  of  a  mau^nilicent  r.u>r..\stcry.  Eii- 
don-tree  is  said  to  be  the  apot  where  Thoma*  the  Rhvmcr  uttered  hli  prophecies. 

That 
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That  lady  snt  in  fnoumful  mood ; 

Looked  over  hill  and  dale  ; 
Over  1' weed's  fair  flood,  and  Mertoun'st  wood^ 

And  all  down  Tiviotdale. 

f*  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright!'* 

"  Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true ! 
What  news,  what  news  from  Ancram  fight  ? 

\Vhat  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch  ?* 

f*  The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore, 

]Por  many  a  southam  fell ; 
And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us,  eyennore. 

To  watch  our  boacons  well." 

The  lady  blush'd  red,  but  nothing  $be  said  ; 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word : 
Then  *he  stepp*d  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fair» 

And  so  did  her  moody  lord,  ^ 

In  sleep  the  lady  moum'd,  and  the  Baron  toss'd  and  tam*d| 

And  oft  to  himself  he  saidr— 
*<  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his  bloody  grave  is  deep— ^ 

It  cannot  give  up  the  dead  V* 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin-bell. 

The  nijght  was  well  nigh  done, 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  Siat  Baron  fell. 

Oft  the  eve  of  good  St  John. 

The  lady  looked  through  the  chamber  fair. 

By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame ; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood  there — 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  ! 

•*  Alas  !  away,  away!"  she  cried, 

**  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake!" 
**  Lady,- 1  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side  ; 

But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

*«  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long^nights  three. 
In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain; 
•  The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me. 
But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

'**  By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed's  fair  strand^ 

Most  foully  slain  I  fell ; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's  height. 

For  a  space  is  doomed  to  dwell. 


"••*■ 


*  Mertoun  ij  the  beautiful  «eat  of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Hardetk 
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f<  At  cnxi  trysting-place  *,  for  a  ceitam  spac^^ 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro  ; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy  bowe^ 

Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  so.'' 

Love  mastered  fear — her  brow  she  crossed  j 
**  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped  ? 

And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  losti" — 
The  Vision  shood  his  head  i 

t*  Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life; 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe  :  * 

That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above. 

This  awful  sign  receive." 

He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam  s 

His  right  upon  her  hand : 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk* 

For  it  scorched  like' a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  four, 
Remains  on  that  board  impressed  $ 

And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 
A  covering  on  her  wrist. 

There  is  a  Nun  in  Dryburgh  bower> 

Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun : 
There  is  ^  Monk  in  Melrose  tq.wer. 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  Nun,  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day. 
That  Monk,  who  speaks  to- none — 

That  Nun  was  Smaylho'me's  Lady  gay. 
The  Monk  the  bold  Baron* 


The  Birds  of  Scotland. 
(Froip  Mr.  Grahame*s  Fo£ms*3 

HOW.  sweet  the  first  sound  of  the  cuckoo's  notel- 
Whence  is  the  magic  pleasure  of  the  souad? 
How  do  we  long  recal  the  very  tree, 
Or  bush,  near  which  we  stood,  when  on  the  ear 
The  unexpected  note,  cucioo !  again. 
And  yet  again,  came  down  thel)udding  vale  ? 
It  is  the  voic9  of  spring  among  the  trees  j 
It  tells  of  lengthening  days,  of  coming  blooms  ; 
It  is  the  symphony  of  many  a  song. 

*  Trytting'plaet    fikttpl  rtndemnit. 


It 
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But,  there,  the  stranger  flies  close  to  the  ground^ 
With  hawklike  pinion,  of  a  leaden  blue. 
Poor  wanderer !  fronn  hedge  to  hedge  she  flies. 
And  trusts  her  offspring  to  another's  care  : 
The  sooty-plum'd  hedge-sparrow  frequent  acts 
The  foster-mother,  warming  into  life 
The  youngling,  destined  to  snppliint  her  own. 
Meanwhile,  the  cuckoo  sings  her  idle  song. 
Monotonous,  yet  sweet,  now  here,  now  there. 
Herself  but  rarely  seen ;  nor  does  she  cease 
Her  changeless  note,  until  the  broom,  full  blown. 
Give  warning,  that  her  time  for  flight  is  come. 
Thus,  ever  Journeying  on,  from  land  to  land. 
She,  sole  of  all  the  innumerous  feathered  tribes. 
Passes  a  stranger's  life,  witliout  a  home. 

Home !  word  delightful  to  the  heart  of  man. 
And  bird,  and  beast  l-^small  word,  yet  not  the  leas 
Significant : — Comprising  all ! 
whatever  to  affection  is  most  dear. 
Is  all  included  in  that  h'ttle  word, — 
Wife,  children,  father,  mother,  brdtlier,  friend. 
At  mention  of  that  word,  the  seaman,  clingiog 
Upon  the  dipping  yard-arm,  sees  afar 
The  twinkling  fire,  round  which, his  children  cow'r. 
And  speak  ofhim,  counting  the  months,  and  weeksy 
That  must  pass  dreary  o'er,  ere  he  return. 
He  sighs  to  view  tlie  sea-bird's  rapid  wing. 

O,  had  I  but  the  envied  power  to  chuse 
My  home,  no  sound  of- city  bell  should  reach 
My  ear ;  not  even  the  cannon's  thundering  roar. 
Far  in  a  vale,  be  there  my  low  .abode. 
Embowered  in  woods  where  many  a  songster  chaunts* 
And  let  me  now  indulge  tlie  airy  dream  ! 
^  bow-shot  off  in  front  a  river  flows. 
That,  duringj  summer  dmught,  shallow  and  clears 
Chides  with  tts  pebbly  bed,  and,  murmuring. 
Invites  forgctfulness ;  half  hid  it  flows, 
Now  between  rocks,  now  through  a  bush-girt  glade^ 
Now  sleeping  in  a  jx)ol,  that  laves  the  roots 
Of  overhanging  trees,  whose  drooping  boughs 
Dip  midway  over  in  the  darkened  sti^am ; 
While  ever  and  anon,  upon  the  breeze. 
The  dash  of  distant  waterfall  is  borne. 
A  range  of  hills,  with  craggy  summits  crowned. 
And  furrowed  deep,  with  many  a  bosky  cleugh, 
Wards  off  the  northern  blast :  There  slams  the  hawk 
Forth  from  her  cliff,  eyeing  the  furzy  slope 
l^h^i  joins  the  mountain  to  the  •nxiUng  vak^ 

ThroojK 
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Through  all  the  woods  the  holly  etergreen# 

And  laurel's  softer  leaf,  and  ivied  tho^n. 

Lend  winter  shelter  to  the  shivering  wing. 

No  gravelled  paths,  pared  from  the  smooth-^haTed  turf. 

Wind  through  these  woods ;  the  simple  unmade  road. 

Marked  with  the  freauenfe  hoof  of  sheep  or  kine. 

Or  rustic's  studded  shoe,  I  love  to  tread. 

No  threatening  board  forewarns  the  homeward  hind. 

Of  man-traps,  or  of  law's  more  dreaded  gripe. 

Pleasant  to  see  the  labourer  homeward  hie 

Light-hearted,  as  he  thinks  his  hastening  steps 

Will  soon  be  welcomed  by  his  children's  smile  ! 

Pleasant  to  see  the  milkmaid's  blythesome  look. 

As  to  the  try  sting  thoni  she  gaily  trips. 

With  steps  that  scarcely  feel  the  elastic  ground ! 

Nor  be  the  lowly  dwellings  of  the  poor 

Thrust  to  a  distance,  as  unseemly  sights. 

Curse  on  the  heartless  taste  that,  proud,  exclaims, 

**  Erase  the  hamlet,  sweep  the  cottage  off ; 

Remove  each  stone,  and  only  leave  behind 

The  trees  that  once  embowered  the  wretched  huts. 

What  though  the  inmates  old,  who  hoped  to  end 

Their  days  below  these  trees,,  must  seek  a  home, 

Far  from  their  native  fields,  far  from  the  gra^^es 

In  which  their  fathers  lie, — ^to  city  lanes, 

Darksome  and  close,  exiled  ?  It  must  be  so  ; 

The  wide-extending  lawn  would  else  be  marred. 

By  objects  so  incongriious."     Barbarous  taste  ! 

Stupidity  intense !  Yon  straw-roofed  cot. 

Seen  tlirough  the  elms,  it  is  a  lovely  sight ! 

Th^t  scattered  hamlet,  with  i^s  biuTi-side  green. 

On  which  the  thrifty  housewife  spreads  her  yam. 

Or  half-bleached  web,  while  children  busy  play. 

And  paddle  intlie  stream,— for  every  heart, 

Untainted  by  pedantic  rules,  hath  charms* 

I  love  the  neighbourhood  of  man  and  beast ; 
I  would  not  place  my  ^stable  out  of  sight. 
No ;  cjose  behind  my  dwelling,  it  should  form 
A  fence,  on  one  side,  to  my  garden  plat. 
What  beauty  equals  shelter,  in  a  clime 
Where  wintry  blasts  with  summer  breezes  blend. 
Chilling  the  day !  How  pleasant 't  is  to  hear 
December's  winds,  amid  surrounding  trees, 
Ragmg  aloud !  how  grateful 't  is  to  ^vake, 
WHule  raves  the  midnight  storm,  and  hear  the  sound 
Of  busy  grinders  at  the  well-filled  rack  ; 
Or  flapping  wing,  and  crow  of  chanticleer. 
Long  ere  the  lingering  morn  ;  or  bounclr.^^v  Pails, 
That  tell  the  dsiisii  is  aear !  Pleasaut  the  path 

Br 
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By  simny  gkrden-wall,  when  all  the  fields 

Are  chill  and  comfortless ;  or  barn-yard  snog. 

Where  flocking  birds,  of  various  plmne»  andchirp 

Dijicordant,  cluster  on  the  leaning  stack^ 

From  whence  the  tliresher  draws  the  rustling  shearesi 

0»  Nature  !  all  thy  seasons  please  the  eye 
Of  him  who  sees  a  Deity  in  all. 
It  is  His  presence  that  diffuses  charfhs 
TJnsJieakable,  o'er  mountain,  wood,  and  stream. 
*  To  think  that  He,  who  hears  the  heavenly  ehoirs^ 
hearkens  complacent  to  the  woodland  song ; 
To  think  that  He,  who  rolls  yon  solar  sphefe^ 
Uplifts  the  warbling  songster  to  the  sky  ; 
To  mark  His  presence  in  the  mighty  bow. 
That  spans  the  clouds,  as  in  the  tints  minute 
Of  humblest  flower  ;  to  hear  His  awfiil  voice 
In  thunder  speak,  and  whisper  in  the  gale ; 
To  know,  and  feel  His  care  for  all  that  lives  ;— 
•T  is  this  tliat  makes  the  barren  waste  appear 
A  fruitful  fi^d,  each  grove  a  paradise. 
Yes  {  place  me  'mid  far  stretcning  woodless  wilds; 
Where  no  sweet  song  is  heard  ;  the  heath-bell  there 
Would  soothe  my  weary  sight,  and  tell  of  Thee ! 
There  would  my  gratefully  uplifted  eye 
Survey  the  heavenly  vault,  by  day, — ty  nighty 
When  glows  the  firmarbent  from  pole  to  pole ; 
There  would  my  overflowing  heart  exclaim> 
The  heavens  de  J  are  the  glory  of  the  Lord^    . 
Ttejirmament  shews  forth  his  handy  work  ! 

Less  loud,  but  not  less  clear.  His  humbler  works 
Proclaim  His  power ;  the  swallow  knows  her  time. 
And,  on  the  vernal  breezes,  wings  her  way. 
O'er  mountain,  plain,  and  far-extending  seas. 
From  Afric's  torrid  sands  to  Britain's  shore. 
Before  the  cuckoo's  note,  she,  twittering,  gay. 
Skims  o'er  the  brook,  or  skiffs  the  greenwood  tops^ 
When  dance  the  midgy  clouds  in  warping  maze 
Confused :  'tis  thus,  by  her,  the  air  is  swept 
Of  insect  myriads,  that  would  else  infest 
The  greenwood  walk,  blighting  each  rural  joy : 
For  this, — if  pity  plead  in  vain — O,  spare 
Her  clay-built  home  !  Her  all,  her  young,  she  trusts^ 
Trusts  to  the  power  of  man  :  fearful,  herself 
She  never  trusts ;  free,  the  long  summer  mom. 
She,  at  his  window,  hails  the  rising  sun. — 
Twice  seven  days  she  broods ;  then  on  the  wing». 
From  morn  to  dewy  eve,  unceasing  plies. 
Save  when  she  feeds  or  cherishes  her  young ; 

^  Ani 
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Ani  oft  she  *s.8e!en»  beneath  her  little  porch. 
Clinging  supine*  to  deal  the  air-gleaned  food. 

From  her  the  husbandman  the  coming  shower 
Foretells :  Along  the  mead  closely  she  skiiFs, 
Or  o'er!  the  streamlet  pool  she  skims,  so  near. 
That,  from  her  dipping  win^,  the  wavy  circlets 
Spread  to  the  shore :  then  fall  the  single  drops* 
Prelusive  of  the  shower* 

The  MARTINS,  too. 
The  dwellers  in  the  mined  castle  wall. 
When  low'rs  the  sky  a  flight  less  lofty  whceL 
Presageful  of  the  thunder  peal,  when  deep 
A  boding  siUflle  broods  a'er  all  die  vale, 
From  airy  altitudes  ihey  stoop,  and  fly 
Swiftly,  with  shrillest  scream,  round  and  around 
The  rugged  battlements  ;  or  fleetly  dart  , 

Through  loopholes,  whence  the  shaft  w^as  wont -to  glance; 
Or  thrid  the  window  of  the  lofty  bower. 
Where  haple.'s  royalty,  with  care- closed  eyes, 
Woo'd  sleep  in  vain,  foreboding  what  befel,— 
The  loss  of  friends,  of  country,  freedom,  life  ! 

Long  ere  the  wintry  gijsts,  with  chilly  sweep, 
Sigh  through  the  leafless  groves,  the  swallow  tribes^ 
Heaven-wamed,  in  airy  bevies  congregate, 
Or  clustering  sit,  as  if  in  deep  consult 
What  time  to  launch ;  but,  lingering,  they  wait 
Until  the  feeble  of  the  latest  broods 
Have  gathered  strength,  the  $ea>ward  path  to  brave^ 
At  last  the  farewell  twitter  spreading  sounds ; 
AJofc  they  fly,  and  melt  in  distant  air* 
Far  o'er  the  British  sea,  in  westering  course, 
O'er  the  Biscayan  mountain-waves  tney  glide : 
Then  o'er  Iberian  plains,  through  fields  of  air, 
Perfumed  by  orchard  groves,  where  lowly  bends 
The  orange  bough  beneath  its  juicy  load. 
Thence  over  Calpe's  thunder-snielded  rock 
They  stretch  their  course  to  Mauritania's  plains* 

There  are  who  doubt  this  migratory  flight- 
fiut  wherefore,  from  the  distance  of  tlie  W-^ay, 
Should  wonder  verge  on  disbelief, — the  bulk 
So  small,  the  buoyant  wing  so  large  and  strong  ? 

Behold  the  corw-craik  ;  she,  too,  wings  her  way 
To  other  lands :  ne'er  is  she  found  immersed  * 

In  lakes,  or  buried  torpid  in  the  sand, 
Though  weak  her  wing  contra sred  with  her  bulk. 
Seldom  she  rises  from  the  grassy  field, 

And 
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And  never  till  compelled  ;  and,  when  upraisedf 
With  feet  suspended^  awkwardly  she  flies; 
Her  flight  a  ridge-breadth  :  suddenly  she  drops. 
And,  running,  still  eludes  the  following  foot. 

Poor  bird,  though  harsh  thy  note,  I  love  It  well ! 
It  tells  of  summer  eves,  mild  and  serene. 
When  throuj^h  the  grass,  waist-deep,  I  wont  to  wade 
In  fruitless  chace  of  thee  ;  now  Jiere,  now  there. 
Thy  desultory  calU    Oft  does  thy  call 
The  midnight  silence  break ;  oft,  ere  the  dawn. 
It  wakes  the  slumbering  lark  ;  he  upward  wings 
His  misty  way,  and,  viewless,  sings  and  soars. 


A  Poetical  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Lord  Nelsom  j 
Inscribed,  to  the  Honourable  Charles  Grey. 

[By  Mr.  Percital  Stockdale.J 

NELSON,  with  all  the  patriot's  ardour  fired. 
Like  our  great  Wolfe,  in  Victory's  arms  expired. 
IViumphant  Caipe,  on  the  hostile  ^ore. 
Heard  the  last  thunder  of  his  cannon  roar  ; 
Firm  as  our  hero,  with  a  proud  disdain. 
It  claimed  our  empire  o'er  the  land,  and  main. 

Oft  had  he  suffered  fgr  his  country's  good  ; 
His  laurels  oft  took  vigour  from  his  blood  ; 
Where'er  our  fleets  unfurled  their  prosperous  sailv 
Bis  glory  flew  with  as  propitious  gales. 

May  thy  illustrious  deeds,  in  History's  page. 
With  dignity  be  told,  to  every  age ; 
May,  to  present  thee  to  admiring  eyes, 
A  Dionysius,  or  a  Livy  rise ! 

Shall  feeble  age  endeavour-to  throw  forth 
Some  strong  ideas,  to  express  thy  wordi  ? 

Though  long  the  British  flag  hath  ruled  the 
Its  bravest  heroes  were  excelled  by  thee ; 
The  shades  of  Hawke,  and  of  Boscawen  shine 
With  fainter  gloi  ies,  when  compared  with  thine. 
TLh  praise  to  a  new  height  exalts  thy  name  ; 
Tims,  on  the  iummit  placed,  of  human  fame. 


'I' 
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Of  the  Year  1806. 


CHAPTER   I. 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Comfriiing  Biblieal  Criticism  ;    Tbeohgieal  Criticism  ;    Sacred  Morals  ; 
Sermons ;  Single  Sermons  /  Controversial  Divinity. 

THE  only  biblical  version  that  vhole  series  of  the  accidence  and 
has  made  its  appearance  with-  syntax  of  the  original,  without  the 
in  the  range  of  our  present  limits  omission  of  scarcely  a  single  par- 
is  "  The  ApocalypsiB  or  Revelation  tide  or  government :  whence  the 
of  St.  John,  translated ;  with  Notes  greater  number  of  the  pages 
critical  and  explanatory ;  by  John  are  so  loaded  with  Grecisms» 
Chappel  Woodhouse,  M.  A.  Arch«  as  not  only  to  exhibit  considerable 
deacon  of  Salop.  8vo.*'  This  ver-  inelegance,  but,  in  many  instances, 
sioa  is  intfoduced  by  our  author's  to  be  altogether  unintelligible  to  the 
Dissertation  on  the  Divine  Origin  mere  English  reader.  The  ar- 
of  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  pub-  rangement  Is  in  three  columns ;  the 
lished  about  tour  years  ago,  in  re-  middle  consisting  of  Griesbach's 
ply  to  the  objections  of  professor  text,  which  is  that  our  author  has 
Michaelis ;  and  which,  having  then  chosen  as  his  standard  ;  the  new 
cursorily  noticed,  we  shall  have  the  version  occupying  the  one  side  of 
less  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  at  it,  and  the  common  English  lection 
present.  With  regard  to  the  trans-  the  other.  With  the  latter  wc 
lation,  we  can  truly  affirm  that  it  is  might  certainly  have  dispensed,  if 
faithfully  and  most  correctly  ex-  not  with  the  former  5  for  we  are 
ecuted ;  in  reality,  we  had  almost  confident  there  is  not  a  single 
said  it  is  executed  somewhat  too  house  into  which  the  present  ver- 
faithfully  ;  for,  while  in  every  Ian-  sfon  will  ever  enter, 'that  will  be 
gnage  there  is  an  idiom  and  gram-  found  destitute  of  the  vernacular 
maacal  construction  characteristic  text ;  and  to  tag  on  to  an  original 
of  itself,  and  incapable,  without  work,  a  work  that  is  already  in  the 
great  uncouthness  knd  violence,  of  hands  of  every  one,  is  rather  to 
being  extended  to  any  other,  there  evince  a  specimen  of  the  art  of 
is  a  constant  endeavour,  in  the  ver-  book-making  than  the  art  of  criii- 
sion  before  us,  to  give,  not  only  cism*  The  explanatory  notes  sire 
the  minutest  phrasings,  but  the  numerous,  well  applied,  and  for 
1806.  T                          the 
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the  tnost  part  satisfactory.     The  while  in- other  parts  of  his  \rritinp 
introductory    drsscrtationy    as   \^e  Eusebius  himself  appears  to  haTs 
have  just  observed,    has    already  been  undecided  upon  the  snbjecl ; 
made  its  appem  m^.te  in  a  detiiched  and  in  regard  to  the  getnuDcness 
J'orm  ;  the  otjcct  of  wliich    is  to  of  the  book  (of  which  there  ccuM 
give  a  new  and  dififerent  interprc-  be  no  doubt  had  it  proceWed  fe- 
tation of  this  mystical  book  from  monttrably  from   the   pen  of  St, 
any  tha^  has  hitherto  been  advan-  John),  he  represents  the  matter  as  2 
ced  ;    as  also   to  inquire  into  its  controverted  pornt*  and  promises, 
genuineness,   and    to    indicate   its  "what  unhappily  he  never  perfonr.. 
author.      Respecting   the   Apoca-  ed,  further  information  **  when  ii 
lypse  there    are    three  important  sliall  be  settled  by  the  testiroony  of 
questions,  which,  to  this  hcmr,  re-  tht  aniienls,"     There    are  hence 
main  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  un-  some  doubts  whether  the  Apoca- 
decided,  notwithstasding    all   the  lypse  were  admitted  in  the  second 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  and  beginning  of  the  third  ceniurv 
settle  them  in  a  satisfactory  and  in-  of  the  church  into    the    class  d 
contrdfeltrble  manner.     The  first  books  lermed  ottoAo7&cafyc*»  thoic 
is,  at  what  peiiod  was  it  written?  universally  reaa  and  admitted  to 
llie  second,  who  was  its  author?  be  genuine,  or  transferred  to  tl^ 
and  the  third,  ^o  ^'hat  aera  «Jo  its  yoSw,  the  spurious  or  apocryphal— 
propliccies  apply  ?     In  regard  to  those  whose  authenticity  or  divirc 
tlie   first  question,  however,  if  we  inspiration  ipjas  incapable  of  proa, 
cannot  answer  it  d?finitp\ely,  we  but  which  might  be  usefully  per- 
can  at  least  make  a  pretty  near  ap*  used^  as   containing   pions    senti* 
proach  towards  such  a  desideratum:  ments  and  apostohcal    doctrines* 
for. we  know  it  to  have  been  in  ex-  Yet,  as  by  many,  and  perhaps  by 
istence  in  the  second  century  of  most  of  the  Christian  fathen  of  ibe 
tlie  Christian  epoch,  from  the  con-^  ages  immediately   subsequent,  se- 
current  testimony  of  not  less  than  veral  of  the   books   denominated 
'twelvecf  the  fiuherspf  that  period,  by    Eusebius  roioi  or  apocrjpfcal 
who  are  here  produced  as  actually  (which  included    the  Epistles  ct 
quoting  or  refeirmg  to  it,  ©f  whom  James    and  Jude,   the  second  of 
it  may   be  sufficient  to    mention  Peter,   the  second    aood  third  of 
Ircna^us,  Athenagoras,  and  Oriq;en,  John,  the  Acts  of  Paol,  the  Sbep- 
^rhc  name  of  tnc  autlior  fs  John";  herd  of  Hermas,   the  Epistle  oi 
t)ut  whether  the  evan;;c!isc,    or  a  Barnabas,     and      the      Institute 
name-sHkc  of  the   evangelist,  is  a  (/^SA^cik)  of  the  Apostles,)  were 
point  IV liich  ailraits  of  much  dfMiht.  admitted   and  appealed  to  as  au* 
There  is  a  single  passage  in  V.nse-  theniic,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
bius,  H.  E.  iii.  18,  which  has  ge-  that  no  question  could  be  cnterram- 
r.crally  been  appealed  to  in  proof  ed  of  the  propriety  of  rcgardirg 
of  its  having  been  the  produciioif*  the  A]X)calypsc  in  the  saaie  cfeaac- 
of  the  evangelist,  and  writtcrl  to-  tcr ;  more  especially  as  Eusebius 
wards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Do-  himselt^  notwithstanding  his  doute 
mitian,   in  which    case  the  evan-  was  incliued  to  eriter  lliis  bcok  irtuo 
gelist    must    have    been    between  the    first    into  the    rlass  rf  i^e 
ninety  and  a  hundred  years  eld;  ou-oKoyovfieyot,  along  with  the* f^'*' 
but  unfoituratcly   this  passage  is  liiitorics  of  the    EvangclKts,  Ut* 
capable  of  another  inK'J^prctaiion  5  Epistles    of    St.   Paul^  *^,  .^V^ 
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Epistle  of  John,  and  the  first  of 
Pei€Tr^Elti  ro\f7'oif  raxfiWy  says  he, 
Jrjyf  ^ANEIH  Airo^caAuv^iv  tcuavvou. 
Hence  the  church  is  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  continuing  it  in  its  canon^ 
and  our  expositors  in  endeavouring 
to  decipher  atid  interpret  its  mean* 
ing. 

The  most  difiicult  question  of  all 
iSy  to  what  epoch  does  the  Apoc^a-* 
lypse  immediately  apply^  and  what 
are\he  events  it  is  incei;ided  to  pre- 
dict ?     That   the  chain  of   these 
events  has  r^MMf^z^,  is  doubted  by 
no  one  who  admits  its  divine  inspi- 
ration ;  the  only  subject  of  dispute 
being,  whether  they  be  wholly  ac- 
complished, or  merely  in  a  train  of 
fulfilmeikt  I   whether  the  /'things 
vrhtch  must  come  to  pass  in  a  short 
time,"   the  expressions  "  I  eome 
quickly,"  and  **  the  time   (ofac- 
compli^ment)  is  at  hand,"  refer 
to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  the  general  pro- 
pagation and  triumph  of  the  go- 
spel at  the  period  in  question :  or 
whether,  independently  of  this,  as 
an  individual  series  of  facts,  they 
embrace  also  such  additional  series 
as  the  origin  of   MohammeJism, 
the  origin  and  downfall  of  Popery, 
the  French  revolution,  and  other 
events  of  the  present  day,  together 
with   the  final  restoration  of  the 
Jews  ?     Upon  all  these  SHhjects  so 
Various  have  been  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced»  and  so  plausibly  and  with 
such  opposite  arguments  supported, 
that  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  to- 
tally incapable  of  forming  a  deci- 
ifeion.     All  we  icnow  arid  all  we  feel 
.  is,  that,  as  well  in  the  imagery  as  in 
the  spirit,  there  is  a  solemn  awe 
and  grandeur  which    have  never 
fceon    surpassed,     perhaps     never 
equalled^  in  any  production,  whe- 
ther sacred  or  profane,  and  which 
seem  best  to  be  exemplified  by  sup- 
posing an  untbh  of  the  subHniity  of 


Isaiah  with  the  mystical  miajesty 
and  magnificence  of  Ezckiel.  The 
tlieory  before  us  extends  the  chljfk 
of  predictions  in  the  Apocalvpsd 
to  the  entire  hhtory  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Ogr  author  conceives 
the  first  three  chapters  to  relate  to 
the  state  of  the  gospel  in  Asia, 
about  the  time  of  the  pu'blication 
of  the  book,  stxid  this  part  of  his 
arrangement  het  denominates  i  ekri: 
The  four  eitsuirtg  cha(pters  he  ap- 
plied,to  th^  subsequent  epochs  of 
the  churchy  which  he  extends  to  its 
final  consannrmation ;  and  this  de- 
partment he  entitles  i  jctcXXci  yeved*- 
6sti,  These  four  chapters,  and  the 
events  they  pre-figure,  fill  up  the 
imagery  of  the  first  six. seals.  The 
successive  soun^ling  of  the  trumpets'^ 
s^nd  effusion  from  the  vials,  which 
follow  progressively^  are  merely 
auxiliary  ^cene^,  and  repeat  in  mi- 
nuter detail  sonxe  of  the  more  tnx<^ 
p^rtAnt  transactions,  which  are  but 
rapidly  glanced  at  in  the  prior  and 
more  general  sketch.  Here,  as  in 
most  other  theories,  the  great  Ba- 
bylon is  the  usurpation  of  the  Vati- 
can, whose  fall,  as  usual,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  typified  by  the  captivity 
of  the  great  dragon  }  immediately 
after  which  our  author  co*mmence^ 
his  Millennium.  Yet,  cofntrary  to 
the  bulk  of  our  interpreters,  h^ 
supposes  another  apostasy,  and  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  after  the  epoch  of 
the  Millennium^  in  which  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church  are  to  be  incal- 
culably numerous  and  fdrmidabltf« 
Upon  this  epoch,  however,  he 
sj/Caks  with  some  hesitation ;  yet 
he  describes  it  as  the  last  powerful 
effort  of  Satan  against  the  church, 
and  the  prelude  to  his  eierndl  im- 
prisonment. The  general  judge- 
ment succeeds^  and  the  sublime 
mythos  closes  wlih  the  appropriate 
reward  of  the  good,  an4  punisli- 
n:e:it  of  the  wicked. 

7  2  W« 
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We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  as  atheistical,  or  indiflerent  to  aO 
this  subject,  because  it  seems  to  have  religions,  is  likewise  to  make  its  ap- 
buati  the  favourite  and  leading  pur-  pearance  |  which,  notwithstanding 
suit  of  our  biblical  critics  through-  some  temporary  triumph   it  znaj 
out  the  whole  of  the  year  before  us;  hare  to  boast  of,  will  also  be  de- 
and  because  not  less  than  eight  or  stroyed,  in  conjunction    with   die 
ten  other   publications    upon  the  other  two  powers,  at  the  termina- 
same   point  have   actually  issued  tion  of  this  erand  sra ;  that  Paks- 
from  the  press«     Of  these  the  chief  tine  will  be  the  glorious  scene  of  the 
are  Mr,  Faber's  **  Dissertation  on  triple  defeat — and  that  the  restora- 
the  Prophecies  that  have  been  ful-  tion  of  the  Jews  to  the  country  of 
filled,   are  now  fullslltng>  or  will  their  forefathers  will  iirmediately 
heresifter  be  fulfilled,  relative  to  the  commence.     This   theory   carries 
great   Period  of  Twelve  hundred  upon  the  first  bhish  of  it,  an  intima- 
and  sixty  Years,  &c.'*   in  two  vo-  tion  that  the  present  moment  is  the 
lumes,  8vo;  Mr.  Whitakcr's  **  Let-  direct  point  of  its  consummation : 
ter— -occasioned  by  some  Passages  that  the  atheistic  or  infidel  power  ts 
in  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Fabor's  Disserta-  the  French  revolution,  and  that  the 
tion  on  the  Prophecies  ;**  Mr.  Fa-  Hebrew  restoration  may  be  already 
ber's   *•  Supplement— containing  a  foreseen  from   the  interest  whkfa 
full  Reply  to  the — Rev.£.W.Wni-  Bonaparte  has  lately  discovered  in 
taker  ;"  Mr.  Butt's  **  Revelation  of  regard  to  a  concentration  of  this 
St.  John,  compared  with  itself  and  dispersed  and  rejected  people.  Cor 
the  rest  of  Scripture ;"  Mr.  Kelt's  expoator  is,    in  some  cases,    ex- 
new  edition  of  his    **  History  the  tromely  minute,  and  undertakes  to 
Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  with  ad-  discover  not  only  the  year,  but  eveu 
ditioual  Notes ;"  and  Mr.  Bicheno's  the  month,  week,  and  day,  in  which 
**  Destiny  of  the  Germ:m  Empire ;  many  of"  the  prophetic  visions  have 
or  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Apo-  been  fulfilled.  Tnus  he  tells  us  that 
calyptic  Dnigon,  and  the  Millen-  the  third  woe-trumpet  began  its  tre* 
navy  State."    Upon  these  we  shall  mendous  blast  on  August  12,179?; 
offer  a  few  words ;  nor  need  tliey  be  and  tliat  on  the  26tn  of  the  sime 
otherwise  than  few  after  the  com-  month  the  first  vial   was  poured 
prehensive  view  we  have  jtnt  taken  fortli.     According  to  the  calcula^ 
of  the  subject  at  large.     Mr.  F.>i  tion  before  us,  some  few  of  our 
ber   endeavours   to  assimilate  the  readers,  perhaps  of  our  own  coqss, 
prophecies  of  Daniel  and  of  the  may  yet  It  veto  see  the  first  glandngf 
Apocalypse ;  and  believes  tliat,  in  of  the  Millennium^  which  is  to  com- 
the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  mence  in   about    thirty    or  fcfiy 
the  progress  both  of  Popery  and  years :  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
Mohamxncdism  is  referred  to    ##-  is  to  take  place  in  about  ten  yesn 
riatim,  as  well  as   their  ultimate  afterwards,  who  are  to  be  escorted 
overthrow — that  tlie  duration  of  to  Palestine  by  a  gnat  maritime 
both,  as  prefigured  by  the  Jewish  power — ^most  probably  that  of  En- 
as  well  asby  theevangelical  prophet,  gland — ^when  the  reign  of  the  saints 
is  to  embrace  an  epoch  of  1260  on  earth  will  begin,  and  ccmtiao* 
years,  commencing  from  the  year  through  the  enormous  reroludoD 
606  of  our  own  reckoning ;  that  .  of  not  less  than  tbree  bundred  sad 
towards  the  close  of  this  epoch  a  sixty  thousand  years  ff  I  Ws 
thirdpowei- peculiarly  characterized  have  some  scruple,  we  conftss*  as 

ts 
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to  this  calculation :  but  our  author 
is  so  great  an  adept  atfiguresf  that 
vre  dare  not.  throw  down  the  gaunt- 
let  in  opiK)sition  to  him. 

Yet  tne  difficulty  we  dare  not 
undertake  has  been  actually  en- 
countered by  Mr.  Whitaker,  a  vet©, 
ran  in  the  cause,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  whose  theory  ithas  been 
Mr.  Faber's  endeavour,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  subvert.  Mr,  Whitaker, 
whose  uniform  object  it  has  been 
to  turn  the  attention  of  Protestants 
to  the  tyranny  and  downfall  of 
Popery  almost  exclusively,  and  to 
deny  to  Bonaparte  and  to  infidel 
France  the  honour  of  any  concern 
in  the  prophetic  history,  has  prin- 
cipally rebutted  his  assailant  upon 
this  last  point :  and  Mr,  Faber  in 
his  "  Reply"  admits  "  that  I  have 
frecjuently  expressed  myself  too 
positively  respecting  the  proper 
date  of  the  1260  y6ars."  Yet  he 
still  thinks  that  their  most  probable 
commencement  is  in  606  of  the 
Christian  epoch.  Being  doubtful, 
however,  or  the  date,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  his  calculations, 
be  ought  consequently  to  have  been 
doubtful  of  every  thing,  as  every 
derived  application  must  inevitably 
rest  upon  this  fact :  yet  it  is  too 
much  to  relinquish  the  whole  of  a 
favourite  hypothesis,  and  Mr.  Faber 
still  contends  that  the  grand  out- 
lines of  his  exposition  remain  un- 
shaken ;  being  more  desirous  of  the 
character  of  a  blind  and  doting 
father,  than  of  an  accurate  and  im- 
partial judge. 

Mr.  Butt  appears  to  regard  this 
sublimemythos  as  an  allegorical  his- 
tory o£  modem  Europe ;  and,  in  his 
view  of  the  subject,  there  are  cer- 
tain chapters  contained  in  it,  as  the 
eighteenth,  for  example,  that  typify 
every  event  as  minutely  as  they 
will  be  found  in  Hume  or  Macau-* 
lay— -in  some  verses  of  which  he 


underukes  to  decipher  the  very 
names  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Gib- 
bon, and  Weishaupt.  He  com- 
mences the  first  rudiments  of  his 
Millennium  with  the  revolution,  by 
which  the  complete  subversion  of 
the  Papal  power  is  to  be  ultimately 
accomplished. 

Of  Mr.  Kett  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  in  this  new  edition  of 
his  work  on  prophecy,  he  has  taken 
the  opportunity  of  enlarging  it  by 
seme  additional  notes  in  support  of 
the  theory  he  has  formerly  thought 
proper  to  advance. 

In  Mr.  Bicheno  we  have  a  bolder 
performer  than  in  any  who  have 
hitherto  appeared  on  the  Apocaly* 
ptic  stage.  With  this  author  die 
old  red  dragon  is  the  late  continen- 
tal regime — and  Bonaparte,  the 
grand  hero  who  has  triumphed  over 
him;  thus  handsomely  counter- 
balancing the  incivility  of  Mr.  Fa- 
ber. Like  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Bicheno» 
too,  conceives  that  the  age  of  the 
Millennium  has  actually  comment 
ced :  but  while  the  first  of  these 
threeexpositors  extends  its  duration^ 
after  some  such  arithmetical  table 
as  that  of  Daniel,  to  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  years,  the  last, 
like  our  modem  interpreters  of  the 
Indian  avaters,  sconces  it  of  upwards 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eight  yof  these  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  years» 
and  reduces  it  tosomethingless  than 
twenty  years  in  the  whole  ;  so  that, 
as  the  Millennium  has  already  com- 
menced for  two  or  three  lustres,  if 
we  do  not  look  carefully  about  us, 
it  will  soon  slip  through  our  fingers 
without  our  being  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence. We  are  not  disposed  to 
turn  matters  of  this  kind  into  ridl« 
cule  ;  but  while  we  behold  them  so 
variously,  and  in  some  instances  so 
absurdly  treated,  wc  cannot  be  sur* 
prised,  nor  even  very  angry,  at  the 
r  3  attempt 
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tempt  which  was  made,  and  with 
high  success,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
to  prove,  in  a  very  humorous  and 
^tirical  poem,  entitled  The  Millen- 
nium, the  commencement  of  this 
long  expected  epioch  at  the  present 
period,  frorai  the  discoveries  and 
blessings  of  jacobinism,  illuminism^ 
and  the  unquestionable  progress 
towards  what  was  lately  called 
pei-fectibility  in  regard  to  Europe 
at  large; — and  in  regard  to  oiir 
own  country,  from  our  facility  of. 
acquiring  domcsticenioyments,  and 
the  cheapness  of  our  provisions; — 
from  our  increased  charities  and 
public  soup-shops — the  universal 
display  umongst  us  of  prodigality 
and  contempt  of  wealth— equality 
of  affluence—commimiiy  of  pro- 
perty through  the  medium  of 
jhtrrpers,  shop-lifters,  swindlers,  and 
cth6r  general  agents  and  negotia- 
tors— from  our  daily  display  of 
domestic  virtue  and  happiness— 
and  the  vast  and  miraculous  pro- 
gress imongst  us  of  religion,  pub- 
lic virtue,  patriotism,'  and  political 
honesty. 

<•  God  and  the  King  T  the  universal  mar 
From  utmost  Shetland  to  the  Cambnan 

shore; 
'  «  God  and  the  king  !*'  the  bounding  hiUs 

reply ; 
This  the  sole  yow—to  conqueror  to  die,** 

But  we  proceed  to  subjects  more 
comprehensible  and  practical.  Dr- 
Holmes,  whose  collation  of  -  the 
Septuagint,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
been  published,  we  spoke  of  with 
no  small  degree  of  approbation  in 
our  last  year's  Retrospect,  has  since 
yielded  to  the  common  lot  of  mor- 
tality ;  but  he  has  left  the  world 
one  or  two  legacjes  which  we  trust 
will  long  endear  his  memory  to 
posterity.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  complete  his  collation  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  remaidng   part  of  this 


work  will  be  soon  publidied  by 
those  to  whose  superiatendance  he 
has  committed  it.    We  are  now, 
however^  particularly  called  to  a 
posthumous  production  of  hts  al- 
ready presented  to  the  public,  en- 
titled f*  Treatises  on  Religion  and 
•Scriptural  Subjects,'*  in  otie  large 
octavo  volume.     The   whole  of 
^ese,  indeed,  have   formerly  ap- 
peared tinder  difierent  shapes  and 
designations  ;   but  generally  in  a 
cast  so  fugitive  that  we  cannot  but 
approve  of  the  pious  direction  of 
th^  author,  as  expressed  in  his  will, 
diat  they  sheula  be  collected  and 
arranged  in  their  present  and  more 
permanent  form,  ejdiibiting  a  more 
accurate   division,    and    affording 
greater  facility  of  reference.  **  The 
hrst,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  these 
treatises,  together  with  the  discourse; 
on  Humility ,  were  publibhed  in  cue 
volume  8vo.    in  tne   year    J7i^' 
Tlie  second  treatise  was  printed  in 
the  year  1801,  under  the  title  of 
*  A  Manual  of  Reflections  on  the 
•Facts  of  Revehitjon.*    The  fourth 
treatise,   *  On  the  Prophecies  and 
Testimony  of  Johp  the  'Baptist,  and 
the  Parallel   Prophecies  of  Jesus 
Christ,-  originally  appeared  in  the 
form  of  Sermons  preached  before 
the '  University  of  Offord,  at  the 
Bampton  Lecture,  in  the  year  1782. 
It  is  now  re-printed,  widi  such  al- 
terations  and    correcrions  as  had 
been  made  by  the  author  himself 
in  a  copy  vAich'  he  left  prepared 
for  the  press.    The  discourse  enti« 
tied    *  The  Resurrection    of  the 
Body,  deduced  from  the  Resurrec* 
tion  of  Christ,  and  illustrated  from 
his  Transfiguration,*  was  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  Hrst  published  in  4to,  in  the 
year  1 787."    Upon  the  whole,  this 
last  treatise,  in  its  present  shape,  is 
the  most  interesting  in  the  coUec* 
tion  )  it.  displays  moch  reading. 

great 
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^reut    readiness    of    composictont  of  writers  of  tliis  description  may 

and  a  soun4  and  accurate  judge-  well  sUirtle   our  readers,    till  the 

ment.  mystery  is  explained.     The  mo-^t 

'•  An  Attempt  to  display  the  ori-  exalted  system  of  ethics,   as  well 

ginal  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  a»the  simplest  and  pilrcst  code  of 

their  genuine  Simplicity,  hy  M.  Nis-  reli^on,  that  has  ever  U-jeft  ofFerei 

bett,  A..  M.   Rector  of  Tunstall,"  to  mankind,  is  to  bo  found  in  tlie 

8vo.  p.  204*.     This  is  a  plaiu  and  Christian  scriptures.    Inridels,  wh.i 

instructive  work,  and  will  by  no  have  seld.im  niade   any  scruple  of 

means  discredit  the  author's  ante-  adverting  to  every  system  and  to 

rior    publications.      The    present  every  code,  whenever  it  h:u  had  a 

writer,  like  the  late  Mr.  Cappe,  as  cJiaUwe  of  anvwerinkj  srine  par:icu- 

well  as  many  other  biblical  critics  lar  uhjcct  they  have  heeu  in  pursuit 

of  modem  times,  refers  the  predict-  of,  have,  on  this  account,  not  un- 

td  approach  of  tlic    kingdom   of  ireqnenily  turned    to    the   sacred 

heaven  in   glory  to   tlie  destruc^-  pages,  and  th?  earlier  liistury  of  the 

tion  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  and  "Chrisiian  church,  in  4  slraiu  of  the 

the  triumphant  propagation  of  the  highest  approbation    and  eulogy. 

gospel  over  every   quarter  of  the  Yet  tlie  instances  are  by  far  too 

world  :  believing  that  they  hereby  numerous,  in  which  they  have  pre- 

resist  most  successfully  the  sneersof  tended  to  praise  with  tlie  mere  view 

Mr*    Gibbon    and     other    infidel  of  being  thought  impartial,  while  a 

writers,   who  continue  to  ridicule  spirit  of  the  keenest  ridicule  or  sar- 

the  prophetic  annunciation,  by  as-  casm  has  pervaded  every  sentence 

seiting  that  it  has  not  yet  taken  of    the  hollow  panegyric.      It  is 

place,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  from  such  passages  tliat  the  anony- 

asserttun  that  these  grand  and  so-  mous  writer  before  us  has  drawn 

)emn  events  were  at  hand  even  in  up  a  volume,  in  which  many  of  tHe 

<iie  life- time  of  our  Saviour  ; — ^and  arch-enemies  of  the  Christian  faith 

hy  insinuating  that  the  Christian  are  depicted  as  its  warm  and  ge- 

diurch  is  compelled  to  refer  the  nuine  apologists.     But  to  have  ex- 

whple  of  them,  speedily  as  it  was  ecuted  such  a  work  with  complete 

foretold  that  they  would  make  their  success,  requires  a  greater  degree 

appearance,    to    the   end    oE  the  both  of  taste  and  discernment  tliaa 

world  and  the  great  consummation  are  here  exhibited.     To  convict  an 

of  all  tilings.     In  conjunction  with  adversary  by  the  words  of  hts  own 

this  view  of  our  Saviour's  prophe-  mouth,  is  one  of  the  most  decisive 

cies  and  of  the  Apocalypse*  Mr.Nis-  triumphs  we  can  obtain— but  it  bc- 

bett,  witha  laudable  untlbrmity  of  comes    us  to  take  care   tliat  the 

system,  applies  St.  Paul's  man  oi^  words  we  appeal  to  have  no  double 

i\n  to  the  Jewish  church,  rather  meanin?,  and  that  they  have  beea 

than  to  that  of  modern  Rome.  altogether  confined  to  their  primary 

"  An  Historical  View  of  Chris-  or  most  obvious  construction.     In 

£4anity,  containing  select  Passages  the    volume    before    us    we    are 

from  Scripture :  with  a  Commen-  afraid  that  this  is  not  always  the 

tary  by  the  late  Edward  Gibbon,  fact :  there  is  an  artfulness  in  many 

Esq.  and  Notes  by  the  late  Lord  of  the    selected    passages,  v^hich 

Bolinghroke,  M.  de  Voltaire  and  should  have  induced  our  author  to 

others,"  4to.  p.  135.     A  book  in  have  rejected  them  as  of  a  very 

£ivour  of  Christianity  from  a  body  suspicious  tendency,    to  speak  of 

T  4f  them 
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Vauxhall,  and  painted  several  pic- 
tures of  sliips  in  distress,  -Uiccks, 
and  other  subjects,  apparently  from 
scenes  oflPthe  Isle  of  Wight,  many 
of  which  he  treated  in  his  usuau 
masterly  manner ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  the  labor  ha  lavished 
upon  ihem,  few  will  ever  be  deemed 
so  pleasing  as  those  e>  ecuted  in  his 
more  tranquil  style.  His  land 
storms  are,  nevertheless,  pregnant 
with  spirit,  with  fine  partial  effect, 
and  accidents  of  a  more  familiar 
nature. 

"  However  the  eye  may  be  pleased 
with  his  other  pieces,  yet  they  do 
not  excite  tliose  sensations  of  horror 
which  his  sea  tempests  never  fail 
to  present  to  the  mind ;  still,  his 
coast  scenery  and  light  breezes 
may  be  considered  his  best  pictures. 
Conformity  to  truth  and  beauty, 
grounded  upon  the  immutable 
laws    of  Nature,    constitutes   the 

fraud  predominating  feature  of  his 
est  ovorks,  and  from  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  this  principle  he  pleased 
every  class  of  individuals. 

'*  Pictures  adapted  to  please  only 
one  class  of  persons,  frequently 
owe  their  favorable  reception  to  ac- 
cident, or  to  some  local  circum- 
stance ;  but  where  ideas  apparently 
contrasted,  yet  siill  natural,  can  be 
I'imbined  upon  the  easel,  and  as- 
similated to  the  capacity  of  every 
observer,  this  effect  certainlv  and 
decisively  demonstrates  the  con- 
summate skill  of  the  artist. 

"  Morland  possessed  abilities  suf- 
ficient to  reconcile  contradicLions— 
his  pictures  instantaneously  struck, 
and  equally  delighted  the  correct 
eye  of  tha  connoisseur,  as  well  as 
oif  tHe  uninformed  spectator.  His 
superior  genius,  apparent  in  his 
grander  compos*  tions,  may  be  re- 
sembled to  the  Moon, 

*  Stoopiag  from  her  meridian  heareo. 
Downward  to  the  vaya.' 


"  The  mutability  of  human  afiurt 
brings  us.  now  to  the  painful  task  of 
follo^vin^  Morland  into  the  hands 
ofabaibff,  and  through  tlie  trou- 
bles and  mortifications  cf  a  prison, 
to  which  his  depravity,  still  more 
wretched,  had  brought  him  !  Yet, 
even  thus  fallen,  ana  wallowing  in 
the  very  sty  of  filth  and  debauchery, 
his  talents  still  preserved  liim  some 
friends,  whose  recommendation  and 
security  procured  him  the  rules  of 
the  Bench.  This  ill-fated  artist 
seemed  to  have  possessed  two 
minds— one,  the  animated  soul  cf 
genius,  by  which  he  soared  in  his 
profession — and  the  other,  that  de- 
based and  grovelling  propensity, 
which  condemned  him  to  the  very 
abyss  of  dissipation;  Thus  may 
ha.  be  justly  compared  to  the  beau- 
tiful fio^\'er,  which  contains  within 
itself  the  two  opposite  powers  of 
healing  and  charming  tne  senses, 
and  that  of  blasting  and  dej>troyine 
life! 

*  Within  the  infant  rind  of    thif  tfufl 

flower. 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  med'cine 

power, 
For  this  being  smelt,  with  that  aenft 

chear^each  p^irt, 
Bern  r  tafted,  ilayt  all  seniet  with  the 

he-.*  ft. 
Two  Mich  opposing  pow'rs  encamp 

there  still, 
In  man,  as  well  as  herbs— grace  and 

rude  will. 
And  where  the  litter  is  predominant^ 
Full  soon,  the  canker  Death  cats  up 

that  phmt.* 

**  Too  truly,  alas!  was  this  veri- 
fied, and  too  prominently  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Morland.  Sunk,  in  this  baraihrttm^ 
or  cavern  of  misery,  he  had  the 
fullest  latitude  for  indulging  tl^ 
influence  of  **  rude  will/'  to  its 
utmost  extreme  :  here  he  could 
mingle  with  such  companions  as 
were  best  adapted  to  his  wayward  , 

fancy-r- 
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from  the  general  mechanism  and 
evidences  of  art  apparent  in  the 
animal  frame-— an  intelligent  cause 
from  an  effect  evincing  intelligence. 
Mr.  Clark  proceeds  one  step  furtiier, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  gmus 
of  ^an  animal  adverts  to  the  nature 
of  the  gendtr^  attempting  **  to  sliow 
prospectively,  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  sexesy  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  individual  of  each 
species  \A  animals,  that  there  must 
have  been  a  pre-cogitation,  a  pre- 
vious intention,  a  pre-ordination ; 
to  show  from  the  formation  of  one 
of  the  sexes,  that  a  pre-sapposal  of 
the  certain  future  formation  of  the 
other  sex  must  then  have  existed : 
and  that,  upon  atheistic  principles, 
It  was  impossible,  even  if  an  ani- 
mal of  one  sex  had  been  fortuitotisly 
produced,  that  another  co-ordinate 
and  correspondent  animal  of  the 
other  sex  could  have  been  so  pro- 
duced as  to  have  perpetuated  the 
species;  and  finally  to  show  that 
this  impossibility  attaches  to,  and 
is  multiplied  in,  every  instance  of 
the  formation  of  sexes,  in  all  the 
species  of  animals  which  have  been 
produced.'*  The  argument,  as  a 
branch  of  the  general  principle  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Paley^  Jias  its  indi- 
vidual force,  and  is  here  ably  main- 
tained, and  done  justice  to. 

Mr.  Warner  of  Bath  has  applied 
his  indefatigable  pen  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  book  of  Common  Pray- 
ier,  &c.  introduced  by  various  dis- 
quisitions, upon  the  whole  not  un- 
entertainingly  drawn  up  ;  compri- 
sing a  history  of  the  English  litur- 
gy ;  a  sketch  of  tlie  Reformation  in 
England  ;  and  a  view  of  the  En- 
glish translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. He  has  moreover  accom- 
panied the  calendar,  rubrics,  ser- 
vices, and  book  of  psalms,  with 
many  useful  notes  historical,  ex- 
planatory, and  illustrative. 


Nfr.  Bates,  who  is  also  indefati- 
gable in  his  pen,  has  now  added  to 
his  '*  R^ural  and  Christian's  Philoso- 
phy" a  volume  of  ••  Christian  Po- 
litics;'* and  he  is  still  entitled  to 
our  attentfoni  and  even  to  our 
thanks.  His  present  work  is  di* 
vided  into  four  parts  :  the  first  com- 
prehends a  view  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  its  influence  on  virtue  and 
happiness,  chiefly  in  tJie  relation  it 
bears  to  liberty  and  property  \  the 
second  descants  upoyi  the  impor- 
tance of  religion,  both  to  society 
and  the  individual,  with  reflec- 
tions on  religious  establishments 
and  toleratieti ;  towards  die  close  of 
which  he  concludes  **  on  the  wboU^ 
that  an  establishment  widi  a  tole- 
ration, especiiUly  when  the  tolera^ 
tion  is  complete,"  is  the  best  plan 
that  can  be  devised  for  maintaining 
purity  of  religious  worship.  Our 
author,  in  his  tliird  part,  points  out 
the  conduct  of  a  good  citizen  under 
any  moderate  government,  and  ad- 
vances a  code  of  regulations  that 
may  enable  him  to  pieserve  such  a 
character.  The  concluding  part 
teaches  us  "  the  way  to  live  nappi- 
ly  under  all  governments  and  in 
all  situations;*'  the  foundation  of 
which  is  laid  in  peace  of  conscience 
and  holy  and  well  regulated  affec* 
tions.  We  have  been  pleased  with 
this  work  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
though  we  honestly  confess  it  pos- 
sesses less  spirit  and  entertainment 
than  our  author's  Rural  Philoso- 
phy. 

"  The  Temple  of  Truth  ;  or  the 
best  System  of  Reason,  Philosophy, 
Virtue  and  Morals,  analytically  ar- 
ranged." TJiis  system  the  writer 
before  us,  who  calls  himself  Par- 
resiastes,  and  dedicates  his  pages 
*'to  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature,"  affirms  to 
be  "  the  oracles  of  die  living  God;" 
and  the  HmpU  here  presented  he 

undertakes 
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undertakes   to    assert  To£ad\j   is  mons;    and  shall  hare  to  notice 
**  erected  upon  that  basis  which  the  several  publications  under  this  di- 
divine  architect  himself  has  laid  in  vision,  which  are  certainly  capabV* 
his  own  oracles  :'*  and  intoxic:|Xed  of  mafntairan^r  the  credit  of  our 
ixrith  the  same  self-sufficiency,  he  national  pulpit  oratory.     We  corn- 
adds,  towards  the  dose  of  his  work,  mcnce    with    Mr.   Van  Mildert'& 
••  it  will  be  acknowledijed,he  hopes,  •*  Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and 
that  he  has  erected  a  basis  M*ith  art-  Progress  of  Infidelity,  with  a  Re- 
less  simplicity  ;  that  iis  basis  is  the  futation  of  its  Principles  and  ^Rea- 
▼ery  foundation  which  infinite  wis-  sonin?s ;   in  a  Series  of  Sennocs 
dom  itself  has  laid ;  that  it  is  dis-  preached  for  the  Lecture  founded 
figured  by  no  needless  ornaments  ;  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  the  Parish- 
that  it  is  illuminated  6nlv  by  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Ic  Bow,  from 
beams  of  "  the  sun  of  righteous*  the  Ye^r  1 802  to  1805/'  2  vols.  8va 
jiess ;"  and  that  nothing  has  been  This  excellenl  institution  has  of  hte 
proclaimed  in  it  but  the  riches  and  vears  been   nhnost  entirely    orer- 
the  glory  of  divine  grace."    Yet  looked,  although  for  upwards  &^ 
vre  have  met  with  intoxications  far  half  a  century  the  lecture  was  coq« 
more  diseased  and  inHnitefy  more  tinned  with  little  intermission*  andt 
grovelling.     The   builder  of   the  as  early  as  the  year  17^9»  the  va- 
temple  before  us,  whimbical   and  rious  discourses  which  were  judged 
filled  with  conceit  as  is  its  outline,  worthy  of  being  presented  to  the 
is  a  skilftd  planner  and  an  excellent  ^  public  extended  to  a  coUectioB  that 
reasoner ;   his  intimate    acquaint-  611ed  d^rce  hirge  foUo  vuluxzies.  Of 
ance  with  the  scriptures  of  tlie  New  late  years,  however,  the  last  scr« 
Testament  intheiroriginal  we  high-  mon  that  was  conceived  to  b<  ec- 
ly  approve,  nor  have  we  any  great  titled  to  a  similar  distinction  was 
objection  to  "  the  nine  great  arches  preached  and  printed  in  178J.  Yet 
upon  which  is  erected  and  elevated  between  this  date  and  the  prcscct, 
this  temple  of  truth ;"  we  can  walk  the  world  has  been  more  endanger* 
in  the  portico  and  admire  its  sym-  ed  than  ever  by  tlie  dispcrsiouot 
jnetry  and  elegance  ;  but  when  ad-  infidel  and  atheistic  principles ;  by 
milted  into  die  interior  of  the  build-  those  of  ilhmnnism  and  cosmopoh- 
ing,  there  are  various  detached  paits  tism  in    Germany;   of  revivified 
of  which  it  is  composed  thar  we  paganism  in  France,  with  aH  the 
would  wish  to  see  removed,  and  rites,  ceremonies,  and  annual  ferfi- 
which  unquestionably,  in  our  opi-  vals  of  the  Dea  Mater ;  by  systeacs 
nion,   neither  add  to  its  strength  of  wild  and  incoherent /rf/nti^itiff 
nor  to  its  ornament,     Th^se  who  in  all  countries,  but  especially  in 
are  fond  of  the  porch  of  Calvinism,,  our  own,  wliere  also  we  ha\-ebeen 
and  have  long  and  cordially  fre-  tormented  with  ^4ges  of  rgascm^  and 
quented  it  as  students,  may  walk  new  dreams  of  PLitanism,  manyot 
in  and  partake  of  the  esoteric  ex-  whiclt  absurdities  and  abominaikuis 
hortations  here  prepared  lor  ihem,  have  been  purposely  dressed  up  in 
with  high   mental  satisfaction;  it  language  and  ideas  peculiarly  cal- 
ls their  own  fault  if  they  be  not  culated  to  attrad  the  multittidc ; 
poon  discharged  with  the  diploma  while  not  a  single  i^-aming  rvnt 
of  f/vrjtnoi  Cf/i^iXr^tat,  or  genuine  and  has  been   heard,    throughout  the 
approved  Ssnfks*  whole  extent  of  this  period,  beyond 
yTe  proceed  to  the  class  of  Ser-  the  range  of  Bow  church  vali^ 

SCI 
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•or  often,  we 'are  afraid,  to  any  issue  of  this  tremendous  (Contest, 
▼ery  great  effect  within  their  limit.  The  historical  view  of  th«  subject 
Mr.VanMiidert,  therefore»maywelI  being  closed,  it  is  intended,  in  tfa^ 
commence  his- subject,  as  in  fact  he  second  part  of  these  lectures,  to 
does,  in  a  manner  that  would  seem  enter  upon  a  general  vindloutaon  of 
to  Intimate  that  the  whole  was  new  the  grounds  nnd  princi}>les  of  the 
and  untrodden  ground  fVotti  the  Chitstian  faitli,  in  answer  to  the  ar«» 
first  moment  of  a  revelation  of  any  guments  most  commonly  urged 
kind.  Regarding  all  the  discourses  against  its  authority  and  credibility, 
already  delivered,  and  tlie  volumes  These  arguments,  whether  deduced 
already  published  upon  the  subject  from  reasoning  a  priori^  to  show 
before  him,  as  long  since  obsolete  the'  improbability,  uhntness,  and 
and  forgotten,  he  ieels  it  necessary  inutility  of  revelation,  or  of  re*. 
to  step  oack  so  iar  as  to  the  acra  of  soning  a  posUriorh  to  invjtlidlte 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  «nd  to  its  evidences  as  a  matter  of  fact- 
clear  awa)  in  s'omc  degree  the  rub«  will  be  distinctively  considered,  Ia 
bish  of  Jewish  as  well  as  of  Gentile  order  to  expose  their  futility^  and 
ficeptics,  by  an  ^/j/^frK-/!/ retrospect  to  show  the  spirit  of  perverseness 
of  biblical  truth  a  farte  aniCy  before  by  which  they  are  generally  die* 
the  argumentative  division  cf  his  t^ited."  I'l'o  field  is  ample,  the 
^subject,  its  individual  proofs  and  plan  good,  the  executioa  highly 
intrinsic  excellence,  can  be  adduced  creditable.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
with  their  appropriate  force  and  ever,  we  have  been  belter  pleased 
lustre.  '*  In  the  first  part  of  these  with  the  former  than  tlie  latter 
lectures,  therefore,"  says  he,  *'  it  is  part  of  our  author's  undertakmg. 
my  design  to  take  a  summary  view  The  very  idea  of  an  argument  im-  - 
of  the  endeavours  made  to  coun-  plies  an  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the 
teract  the  revealed  will  of  God,  in  mind,  and  consequently  a  determi- 
the  times  antecedent  to  the  Christian  nation  to  abide  by  her  fair  and  im* 
dispensation  ;  then  to  show  the  partial  decision  r  yet  in  tpo  manjr 
perverseness  of  both  Jews  and  Gen<»  instances  in  this  division  pf  pur  ao- 
tiles  in  their  rejection  of  the  gospel,  thorns  labours,  we'are  afraid  he  will 
and  their  various  efforts  to  o4^er-  be  said  to  have  departed  from  his 
throw  it  from  the  time  of  our  Lord's  challenge  ;  and  from  an  undue  de- 
personal  appearance  on  earth  to  the  gree  of  timidity,  as  we  should 
downfall  of  pngaiiism  in  the  Ro-  phrase  it,  or  an  apprehension  of 
man  empire:  afterwards  to  conti-  defeat,  as  it  will  unqiiesiionably be 
nue  the  inquiry  through  the  mid-  termed  by  the  adversary,  to  have 
die  a^es,  when  almost  he  whole  quashed  all  further  investigation,  by 
•world  was  overspread  by  Maho-  pretending  that  the  doctrine  dist 
inetan  and  Gothic  I>arbarism  ;  then  (russcd  and  affirmed  to  be  cotUradi^ 
to  contemplate  the  new  aspect  tory  to  reason  is  a  my$u^y^  a  divine 
which  infidelity  assumed  on  the  re-  and  unintelligible  dogma,  intp 
vi'val  of  letters;  and  the  in  trod  nc-  which  reason  has  no  right  to  pry. 
tion  vi  the  Protestant  reformation ;  Now,  though  we  are  very  far  Iroi^ 
and  lastly,  having  brought  down  asserting  that  where  mystery  ^bc- 
the   history  of  its  progressive  la-  gins  religion    ends,    or   that    the 


boars  to-  the  present  day,  to  con-  Christian  religion  co^itains  no  my« 
sider  vrhat  expectations  we  may  stcries  whatever,— mysteries  which 
justly  entertain  respecting  the  final    a^one  can  justify  its  conununica, 

tion^ 
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tion,  and  are  the  strongest  proofs  hearers  than  ikw  cpmoionly  find  to 

of  its  divine   authority y — yet  we  he  the  fact.     rHscourses  on  single 

KTonld  not  so  soon  relinquish  the  texts  and  single  subjects  may  be  oc« 

eombat.      Nothing    is,    in    strict  casionally  useful :  but  divinity  is  x 

truth,  a  divine  mystery  but  that  science ;  and  if  not  learnt  as  other 

which  is  absolutely  incomprebensilh  sciences  are,  it  will  never  be  learnt 

to  human  reason :  not  conirary  to  at  all.     In  fact,  as  a  ssUmc^p  it  is 

its  deductions,  but   superior  to  its  much  too  little  learnt  inmost  places, 

powers  of  contemplation.    When  And  hence  we  far  more  generally 

the  infidel  pretends  that  a  propos-  meet  with  persons  who  have  com* 

ed  doctrine  is  totally  repugnant  to  mitted  to  memory  detached  por- 

xeason,  or  in  other  words  a  plain  tions  of  scripture,  and  are  staimch 

Gontnidiction,   it  is  our  bounden  champions  ror  a  few  peculiar  doc- 

daty  to  rebut  his  remark,  not  to  fly  trines  which,  from  a  partial  and 

from  it.     It  is  our  duty  to  do  this  unconnected  course  of  reading  or 

at  all  times,  but  more  especially  instruction,   they   suppose    to    be 

when  we  un4ertake,  like  our  au-  grounded  on  them,  than  with  those 

thor,  in  the  latter  half  of  his  work,  who  have  studied  the  gospel  as  a 

an  argumentative  inquiry   into  the  whole,  and  have  acquainted  tbem* 

truth  of  the  Chn$ti7n  faith  |  that  selves  with  its  various  bearings  and 

faith  which,  in  appealing  to  the  dependencies.      Yet  the  Christiaa 

external  evidence  of  historic  facts  religion,  like  every  other  scieooev 

in*  behalf  of   the    solidity    of  its  has  its  different  views  and  systems  i 

fbwidauon,  appeals  to  reason  in  and  tl\e  writer   before   us,   as  a 

the  very  outset,  and  which,  in  the  minister  of  our  own  church,  faas 

prosecution  of  its  appeal,  uniformly  honourably  and  consciendonsly  ad> 

and  universally  abjures -all  telf<oi^  hered  to  the  system  of  her  own 

traActtMt  though  it  contend  tor  tn-  profession.     This  system  be  hat 

e»mprthensibk  iMUmties.  Those  who  endeavoured    to  support  by  that 

have  carefully  perused  this  bedy  of  which,  after  all,  can  akme  support 

divinity  will  at  once  be  able  to  ap-  it,  an  appeal  to  holy  writ — to  the 

ply  and  appreciate  these  remarks ;  various  or  at  least  the  most  prani- 

and  most  of  them,  like  ourselves,  sent  passages  from  vriiich«  in  his 

will  probably  regret  that  a  cham-  estimation,  the  different  ardcks  it 

Dton  who  has  so  completely  clad  maintains  are  dedueed.     In  this 

iiimself'  in    the    panoply  of  the  fair  and  liberal  elucidation  he  is,  for 

Christian  armoury  should,  onpar-  the  most  part*  highly  successful: 

ticular  occasions,   have  made  so  but  we  have  to  enter  our  protest 

timid  and  unsatisfactory  a  defence,  against  several  of  his  citations,  as 

**  Fifty-three  Discourses  ;  con-  by  no  means  referable  to  tlie  doc- 

taining  a  connected  System  of  doc*  trines  he  is  endeavouring  to  estah 

trinal  and  practical  Christianity  as  blish,  and  which,  unqnestionaUy* 

professed  and  maintained  by  the  were  never  in  the  contemplation  of 

Qiurch  of  England :  2  vols.  By  the  the  authors  of  our  national  articles 

Rev.  Edward  Brackenbury,  A.  B.  at  the  time  of  their  compilatioiL 

Vicar  of  Shlendleby  in  the  County  Mr.  Brackenbury  discovers  no  ac- 

of  Lincoln,  8vo."     A  connected  quaintance  with  the  Hebrew.    This 

system    of    Christianity    is    what  in  a  man  pretending  jto  holy  orders 

preachers  should  more  frequently  is  a  defect  unpardonable  in  every 

endeavour  to  communicate  ^o  their  instance,  considering   the  ftcilitr 

with 
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virYiich  a  yery  competent  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue  may  be  ac- 
q^airedy  and  the  high  importance 
stud  eVen  necessity  of  such  an  ac- 
quisttionf  in   order  to  understand 
a.nd  explain  the  great  subject  in- 
trusted to  him.   But,  where  a*  due 
knowledge  of  the  original  cannot 
be  accjuiredy  the  next  point  of  im- 
perative duty  is,  that  the  preacher 


good  degree,  become  obsolete. 
Our  reviser  has  certainly* selectel 
with  ability,  has  disencumbered 
him  with  judgement,  and  givea 
new  spirit  and  vivacity  to  his  dic- 
tion. But  we  cannot  approve  of 
making  an  author  profess  sentU 
ments  which  we  know  him  to  have 
habitual] y  and  /.ealously,  however 
erroneously,  opposed — and  thus  of 


thus  deficient  should  avail  himself  presenting  him  to  us  in  false  and 

of  every  posuble  aid  to  obtain  a  disingenuous  colours.   Thestauudi 

fall  knowledge  of  the  literal  mean-  adversary  of  the  Athanasian  creed 

in2   of  ^c  holy  scriptures,  by  a  is  here  converted  into  a  zealous  a«» 

comparison  of  one  version  or  com-  serter  of  its  mysteries ;    and  tlie 

mentary  with  another.    This  our  sermons  which  uniformly  and  iA- 

author  has  not  done  in  a  variety  of  tentionally,  in  their  original.  forai» 

instances,  and  he  has,  hence,  in  one  are  silent  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 

two  cases  weakened,  instead  of  **''*'  '  '        '        "    ' 


or 

having   confirmed,    some    of  the 
most   essential    doctrines    of  the 
church,  'by    placing    them  on  a 
foandation  which  does  not  apply  to 
Aem,  and  was  never  intended  to 
support  them.     But  these  are  rare 
defects  ;  and  while  the  general  sy- 
stem is  by  no  means  radically  affect- 
ed by  them,  our  author  is  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  community  for 
having  honestly  and  conscientiously 
laboured  in  his  high  and  holy  call- 
ing to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and 


Holy  Trinity,  or,  when  they  allude 
to  it,  only  allude  to  it  with  disap- 
probation, are  exhibited,  in  thor 
new  version,  as  peculiarly  frieadly 
to  this  article  of  our  estabHdiei 
creed,  and  occasionally  termina:be 
with  a  Trinitarian  doxology.  **'  It 
may  be  proper,**  says  Mr.  Clapham 
in  his  preface,  *<to  acquaint  the 
reader  that  I  have  in  a  few  instances 
changed  the  expnssion  of  the  authcsr  5 
my  conviction  forbidding  me  to  be^ 
come  the  instrument  of  promulgat- 
ing  a  doctrine  derogatory  to  the 


for  having  produced  a  very  valua-    ch;iracter  and  dignity  of  the  son  df 


ble  though  *  hot  a  faultless  pub- 
lication. 

*«  Forty  Sermons  on  doctrinal 
^nd  practical  Subjects :  selected 
from  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sara.  Clarke,  for  the  Use  of  Fami- 
lies. To  which  is  prefixed  a  Sketch 
of  his  Life.      By  the  Rev.  Sam. 


God  and  the  spirit  of  truth."  IkOL 
our  editor  has  done  somerliing  mose 
than  merely  changing  tb£  expresatA 
to  attain  his  object :  he  has  made 
his  author  utter  sentiments  and 
doctrines  (as  we  have  already  ob- 
served) repagna/)t  to  bis  own  con- 
viction, and  to  the  direct  object  of 


Clapham,  M.  A.  8vo."    Mr.  Clap-  the  greater  part  of  his  publications, 

ham  has  been  engaged  in  a  good  The  cause  of  truth  is  not  to  be 

office,  and  in  many  respects  has  served  by  such  means :  aud  theolo- 

successfully  accomplished  it.     Dr.  gians  are  at  least  as  much  entitled 

Clarke's  discourses  are  peculiarly  to  a  retention  of  their  characteristic 

Valuable  from  the  powerful  and  ir-  opinions  as  writers  of  any  other 

resistible  mode  of  reasoning  which  class.    We  should  as  soon  think  of 

runs  through  them:  but  his  method  making  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  new  and 

is  sometimes  tedious  from  its  pre-  revised  edition  of  his  works,  an 

cision,  and  bis  language  1%^  in  a  apologist  for  the  Frendi  revolution, 

Newtoa 
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Vauxhall,  and  painted  several  pic- 
tures of  ships  in  distress,  'Uitcks, 
and  other  subjects,  apparently  from 
scenes  oflFthe  Isle  of  Wight,  many 
of  which  he  treated  in  his  usuau 
masterly  manner ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  the  labor  he  lavished 
upon  ihem,  few  will  ever  be  deemed 
so  pleasing  as  those  e>  ccuted  in  his 
more  tranquil  style.  His  land 
storms  are,  nevertheless,  pregnant 
with  spirit,  with  fine  partial  effect, 
and  accidents  of  a  more  familiar 
nature. 

"  However  the  eye  may  be  pleased 
with  his  other  pieces,  yet  they  do 
not  excite  those  sensations  of  horror 
which  his  sea  tempests  never  fail 
to  present  to  the  mind ;  still,  his 
coast  scenery  and  light  breezes 
may  be  considered  his  best  pictures. 
Conformity  to  truth  and  beauty, 
grounded  upon  the  immutable 
laws  of  Nature,  constitutes  the 
grand  predominating  feature  of  his 
best  *works,  and  from  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  this  principle  he  pleased 
every  class  of  individuals. 

'*  Pictures  adapted  to  please  only 
one  class  of  persons,  frequently 
owe  their  favorable  reception  to  ac- 
cident, or  to  some  local  circum- 
stance ;  but  where  ideas  apparently 
contrasted,  yet  slill  natural,  can  be 
i'imbined  upon  the  easel,  and  as- 
similated to  the  capacity  rf  every 
observer,  this  effect  certainlv  and 
decisively  demonstrates  the  con- 
summate skill  of  the  artist. 

"  Morland  possessed  abilities  suf- 
ficient to  reconcile  contradictions — 
his  pictures  instantaneously  struck, 
ajid  equally  deliglited  the  correct 
eye  of  tha  connoisseur,  as  well  as 
of  tHe  urunformed  spectator.  His 
superior  genius,  apparent  in  his 
grander  compos* tions,  may  be  re- 
sembled to  the  Moon, 

*  Stoopiag  from  her  meridian  heaven. 
Downward  to  the  waycs.' 


"  The  mutability  of  human  afiurs 
brings  us.  now  to  the  painful  task  of 
follo%ving  Morland  into  the  hands 
of  a  bailiff,  axul  through  the  trou- 
bles and  mortidcations  cf  a  prison, 
to  which  his  depravity,  still  more 
wretched,  had  brought  him  !  Yet, 
even  thus  fallen,  ana  wallowing  in 
the  very  sty  of  filth  and  debauchery, 
his  talents  still  preserved  liim  some 
friends,  whose  recommendation  and 
security  procured  him  the  rules  of 
the  Bench.  This  ill-frted  artist 
seemed  to  have  possessed  two 
minds— one,  the  animated  soul  cf 
genius,  by  which  be  soared  in  his 
profession — and  the  other,  that  de- 
based and  grovelling  propensity, 
w^hich  condemned  him  to  the  very 
abyss  of  dissipationi  Thus  may 
hcLbc  justly  compared  to  the  beau- 
tiful fiou^r,  which  contains  within 
itself  the  two  opposite  powers  of 
healing  and  charming  the  senses, 
and  that  of  blasting  and  destroying 
life! 

<  Within  the  infant  rind  of    thU  uomB. 

flower, 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  med'ctne 

power, 
For  this  being  smelt,  with  that  team 

chear»each  p^rt, 
Ben.  r  tasted,  tlayt  all  seniet  wkh  the 

he«rt. 
Two  »uch  opposing  pow'rs  encamp  . 

there  still, 
In  man,  as  well  as  herbs— grace  and 

rude  will. 
And  where  the  litter  is  predominant. 
Full  soon,  the  canker  Death  cats  tip 

that  plant.' 

"  Too  truly,  alas!  was  this  veri- 
fied, and  too  prominently  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Morland.  Sunk,  in  this  baratbrumf 
or  cavern  of  misery,  he  had  the 
fullest  latitude  for  indulging  the 
influence  of  *'  rude  will/'  to  its 
utmost  extreme  :  here  he  could 
mingle  with  such  companions  as 
were  best  adapted  to  his  w^jrward . 

faacf-T- 
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real  christian— ^The  duty  of  sur- 
rendenftg  ourselves  to  God  ex* 
plainfed  and  enforced — Angels  re- 
joicinic  over  the  penitent  sinner — 
Consol;4tion  to  the  afflicted— Expos- 
tulation with  careless  sinners— The 
^race  of  Christ  sufficient  for  his 
people — Hezekiah's  fall  consider- 
ed and  applied — Xhe  duty  of  con- 
fessing Christ  before  men-**The  ad- 
vantages of  godliness  to  the  present 
life — Eam^tness  In  reliejon  recom- 
mended and  enforced— ^he  m:irks 
of  tme  faith  stated  and  explained* 
The  character  we  gave  of  the?  fof*- 
xner  volume  will  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent :  the  discourses  are  plain, 
serious,  and  forcible  ;  doctrinal 
rather  than  practical :  yet  the  doc- 
trine is  for  the  most  part  of  the 
best  and  most  established  character. 
Our  author  discovers  in  every  page 
a  strong  desire  to  be  sincerely 
useful  ill  his  day  and  generation ; 
and  we  rejoice  that  he  has  had  suf- 
ficient encouragement  to  add  to  the 
length  of  his  labours. 

Of  the  single  Sermons  that  have 
occurred  to  our  notice,  by  far  the 
most  extraordinary  on  various  ac- 
counts, though  not  the  most  praise- 
worthy, is  tJiat .  preached  by  the 
rev.  F.  Stone,  M.  A.  F.  S.  A. 
rector  of  Cold  Norton,  before  the 
archdeacon  of  Essex,  at  his  visitation 
holden  at  Danbury,  July  8,  1806; 
and  which  he  entitles  "  Jewish 
Prophecy,  the  sole  Intention  to  di- 
stinguish between  genuine  and  spu- 
rious Christian  Scripture  ;  or  a  hum- 
ble Attempt  to  remove  the  grand 
and  hitlieito  insurmountable  Ob- 
stacles to  the  Conversion  of  Jews 
and  Deists  to  the  Christian  Faith. 
Affectionately  submitted  to  their 
Consideration.*'  In  the  course  of 
this  sermon  the  present  minister  of 
the  church  of  Engl.md,  a  beneficed 
priest  in  his  profession,  before  a 
full  and  public  convocation  of  his 
brctliren  in  holy  orders,  undertakes 


to  assert,  and  attempts  to  prove,  that 
all  the  chief  articles  of  ths  national 
creed  are  founded  in  falsehood  or 
imposture:  thatour  blessed  Saviour 
was  a  man,  and  nothing  raoref 
than  a  man :  that  he  was  conceived 
not  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  by  Josepb 
his  reputed  father,  brought  forth 
not  oif  the  virgin  Mary,  but  of 
Mary  the  ivife  in  conseciuence  of 
tlie  consummationof  her  nuptials-— 
and  bom  not  at  Bethlehem  but  at 
Nazaretli :  that  the  first  two  chap- 
ters of  3t'  Matthew,  upon  which 
the  orthodox  beliefis  chiefly  found* 
ed,area  gross  fraud  and  imposition 
upon  th^  Christian  world :  that  the 
hypostatic  union  is  an  old  wives' 
fable*— the  Arian  trinity  all  fiction 
and  sophistry  —  the  AthanasiJin 
trinity  a  monster  of  absurdity— 
and  die  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
a  disgusting  impossibility  !!!  How 
many  of  the  reverend  auditory  to 
whom  this  string  of  indecencies  and 
blasphemies  was  addressed  had  the 
spirit  and  consistency  to  quit  the 
walls  of  a  cliurch  so  profaned^  in 
the  midst  of  the  profanation  it« 
selfj  we  are  not  told;  nor  what 
was  the  vote  of  censure  passed 
unanimously  upon  the  renegado 
preacher,  by  the  clergy  present,  in 
consequence  of  his  open  and  avow- 
ed apostasy — ^npr  whether  any  such 
vote  wiis  passed  at  all.  The  only 
point  that  appears  creditable  upon 
the  occasion — and  the  credit  of  this 
is  merely  negative — is,  that  die 
sermon  before  us  does  not  appear 
to  I>e  published  at  the  request  of 
those  who  were  hearers  of  ic, 
tvliether  clergy  or  laity.  The  man- 
ly and  liberal  spirit  of  our  consti- 
tution tolerates  the  religious  opini-. 
Qiis  of  every  man,  so  long  as  they 
are  restrained  widiin  the  bounds  of 
sobriety  and  good  mai^nc*-; ;  and 
we  trust  it  will  long  continue  to 
tolerate  them:  but  m  the  present 
instance  there  appears  to  have  been 
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neither  f^d  m linnets,  nor  sobriety, 
nor  even  common  hcnesiy ;  and 
though  we  are  no  friends  to  p)erse- 
ciition  of  an  J  kind,  much  less  to 
religious  persecution,  we  trust  that 
some  effectual  method  will  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  so  scan-^ 
dalous  an  outrage  and  abuse  of 
toleration  fu  future.  The  rev.  Mr. 
Francis  Stow  is  certainly  at  full 
liberty  to  become  an  Unitarian,  or 
a  Mahometan,  or  even  a  Deist  or ' 
an  Ath«?!st,  if  he  choose ;  but  he  if 
not  at  liberty,  I'pon  any  principles 
we  can  conceive  uf  common  honour 
or  honesty,  of  religion  or  morality 
of  any  kind,  to  continue  in  such 
case  rector  of  Cold  Norton  ;  to  r*. 
tain  possession  of  his  benefice  while 
he  publicly  avows  his  apostasy :  to 
live,  and  that  in  ease  and  afiluence, 
upon  the  very  church  with  which 
be  is  in  open  rebellion,  nor  to  ana- 
thematize from  the  pulpit  the  pecu- 
liarly  characteristic  doctrines  of 
the  national  creed — immediately 
after  having,  in  tli'e  pew,  pretended 
to  join  in  a  liturgy  that  is  full  of 
such  doctrines*. 

Prom  Mr.  Delsham  we  expect  a 
.  profession  of  many  of  the  principles 
thus  parricidiously  advocated  by 
tlie  rector  of  Cold  Norton :  and 
however  we  mny  object  to  his  argu-  ' 
ment  as  advanced  m  die  discour'se 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  notice, 
entitled  *<  The  Imporu'hce  of  right 
Sentiments  concerning  the  Person 
of  Christ — preached  at  Essex-street 
Chapel,  April  10,  1806,"  we  have 
no  rip:ht  to  object  to  his  honesty. 
Mr.  Belsham  does  iK>t  make  use  of 
one  system  of  divinity  in  his  prayers 
and  Another  in  his  pulpit— ^nor  re- 
ceive tithes  from  an  establishment 
with  whose  creed  he  is  at  open 
warfare.     The  sermon  before  us. 


indeed,  independently  of  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  it  jpropounds,  is  some- 
what too  dogmatical  and  sdf-im- 
portant,  but,  in  point  of  general 
liberality  and  true  christian  aiarity* 
,is  certainly  entitled  to  our  appro- 
bation. 

From  Dr.  M.iltby  we  have  re- 
ceived an  admirable  sermon  preach- 
ed before  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge on  Commencement  Sun- 
day—the text  John  ix.  4.  *^  I  must 
woil  the  works  of  him  that  sent 
me  while  it  is  day :  the  n^ht 
Opmeth  when  no  man  can  wotk.** 
There  is,  in  this  discourse^  a  per- 
spicuity of  method,  a  justness  o£ 
reasoning,  a  purity  of  lan^;uage, 
^nd  a  force  and  solemnity  of  appli* 
cation,  which  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  the  study  of  every  one 
who  wishes  to  acquire  the  best,  the 
most  solid  and  useful  oratory  of 
the  pulpit.  That  it*  was  heard  with 
effect  we  have  no  doubt  of ;  that  it 
has  been  read  with  e£fect  we  caa 
personally  answer  for. 

♦*  A  Sermon  preached  at  Leices- 
ter, June  C,  ]806»  at  the  Visitatioa 
of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Lincoln :  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
H.  Ryder,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Lut- 
terworth." The  hon.  and  rev. 
H.  Ryder  fills,  in  the  rectory  of 
Lutterworth,  a  pulpit  which  was 
once  the  possession  of  Wickliffe^ 
and  long  may  he  fill  it  while  be 
preaches  such  sermons  as  the  present 
is  the  honest  prayer  of  our  heart. 
The  preacher's  subject  is  of  lugh 
consequence  in  our  own  times,  in 
which  we  find,  among  a  certain 
description  of  persons,  so  much 
sanctimonious  confidence  andsdf- 
conceit;  it  is  devoted  to  the  doctnoe 
of  pre-election  and  the  certain  as- 
surance of  salvation^  and  his  text  is 


*  Wc  have  since  understood  that  an  eccleaiastical  prosecution  has  been 
ag»ntt  Mr.  Stone,  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Xiondoo,  by  his 
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1  Corinth,  iz.  27.  His  obgcct  is  two- 
fold— to  point  out  the  grand  evils 
of  ^iritual  pridet  and  at  the  same 
time  general  relaxation  in  spiritual 
duties  which  it  is  too  apt  to  engen- 
der—and to  proye  that  it  is  a  doc- 
trine equally  incompatible  with  the 
test  of  scripture  itaelfi  the  ex- 
amples and  precepts  of  its  inspired 
authors;  the  interpretations  of  their 
more  immediate  successorsi  and  the 
general  sentiments  of  our  establish- 
ed church ;  although  the  preaAet 
admits  that  there  have  heeOf  otca^ 
sionally»  distinguished  persons  he» 
longing  to  the  church  who  have 
erroneously  adhered  tosuch  a  tenet. 
^JjBt  us  therefore*"  says  he,  *<relin- 
quishing  all  vain  expectation  of 
preternatural  conviction,  pursue 
flie  plain  path  which  the  gospel 
fioints  out,  and  to  which  our  4^urch 
,  «ill  lead  us :  let  us  walk  with  the 
liear  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  other :  with  such  a  fear  of  being 
castaway  as,  keeping  us  steadfast 
imto  the  end,  yr ill  be. changed  into 
awful  rieverence ;  with  sucn  a  hope 
of  the  pme  of  our  high  calling  a% 
brightenfng  graciually  to  the  last, 
win  be  lost  in  the  vision  of  celestial 
gkii-y — ^in  a  possession  of  **  the  fiil^ 
»ess>rf  joy.** 

We  have  also  to  notice  a  very 
excellent  Sermon  preached  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  July 
id,  ld06,at  the  Consecration  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  B.Warburton,  Bishop 
of  Limerick  :  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Groves,  D.  D.  M.  R.  I.  A.  Our 
preacher's  text  is  derived  from  the 
last  three  verses  of  St.  Matthew,— 
and  a  more  argumentative,  con- 
vincing dissertation  in  favour  of  a 
regular  hierarchy,  derived  chiefly 
from  that  soitrce  which  is  first  of 
all  to  l>e  consulted  and  abided  by 
on  such  occasions*  the  New  Testa* 
inent,  we  have  never  met  with. 
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To  the  difierent  classes  of  dissenters 
we  recommend  it  strenuously :  we 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  libe- 
rality of  a  great  number  of  them, 
and  on  sucn  we  are  confident  it 
will  produce  impression,  if  not 
therottgh  conviction. 

The^other  single  Sermons  which 
have  occurred  to  us  as  chieflv 
worthy  of  notice,  but  upon  which 
we  cannot  dwell  in  detail,  are 
Mr.  Walker's,  preached  in  bishop 
ttrashan's  chapd,  Dundee,  at  the 
Consecration  of  ihe  R*  R.  Dan. 
SajMiford  to  die  office  of  a  bishop  ta 
the  Scotch  iq>iscopal  church,  end* 
tied  **  On  die  Condition  and  Duties 
of  a  tolerated  Church;"  doctor 
Gaskin's,  delivered  at  St.  Benet^ 
Gracechurch^street,  &c*  entitled 
^  The  English  Liturgy,  a  Form  of 
coaad  Words  f^  Mr.  CrackttelP% 
preached  at  Hoxton  chapel  before  . 
the  Supporters  of  the  Hgxton  Col- 
lege, at  their  anniversary,  June  26^ 
finom  Ephes.  iv.  12.)  Mr.  Haw- 
key's, preached  at  Holy-rfaood 
church,  Southampton,  August  10» 
1806,  entided  «  On  the  Duty  df 
Humanity  toward  the  irradonal 
Part*  of  the  Creation  $"  and  Mr. 
Aspland's  on  the  deatti  of  Mr.  FoXf 
preached  ac  the  GraiMl-pit  Meet- 
ing, Hackney,  September  21, 1S06* 

We  lament  to  find  that  the  dis- 
pute concerning  the  real  principles 
of  our  established  church  continues 
in  a  state  as  unsettled  as  ever.  Tt 
is  disgusting  to  retread  the  grounds 
we  have  already  trodden  for  seve- 
ral years  past  upon  this  same  sub- 
ject, and  again  to  bring  foiward 
the  argumenjt5»  the  sophistries,  the 
wrath  that  have  been  occasionally 
advanced  on  all  sides,  with  a  view 
of  confounding  whatever  might 
happen  to  be  asserted  by  the  oppo. 
site  party.  Amidst  the  myriads 
-of  pages  that  have  been  compiled 
on  this  subject,  we  know  of  but  three 
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Vauxhall,  and  painted  several  pic- 
tures of  sliips  in  distress,  viicks, 
and  other  subjects^  apparently  from 
scenes  oflPthe  Isle  of  Wight,  many 
of  which  he  treated  in  his  usuad 
masterly  manner ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  the  labor  he  lavished 
upon  ihem,  few  will  ever  be  deemed 
s>o  pleasing  as  those  e>  ecuted  in  his 
more  tranquil  style.  His  land 
storms  are,  nevertheless,  pregnant 
with  spirit,  with  fine  partial  effect, 
and  accidents  of  a  more  familiar 
nature. 

**  However  the  eye  may  be  pleased 
with  his  other  pieces,  yet  they  do 
not  excite  tliose  sensations  of  horror 
which  his  sea  tempests  never  fail 
to  present  to  the  mind ;  still,  his 
coast  scenery  and  light  breezes 
may  be  considered  his  best  pictures. 
Conformity  to  truth  and  beauty, 
grounded  upon  the  immutable 
laws  of  Nature,  constitutes  the 
grand  predominating  feature  of  his 
best  ovorks,  and  from  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  this  principle  he  pleased 
every  class  of  individuals. 

'*  Pictures  adapted  to  please  only 
one  class  of  persons,  frequently 
owe  their  favorable  reception  to  ac- 
cident, or  to  some  Ideal  circum- 
stance ;  but  where  ideas  apparently 
contrasted,  yet  slill  natural,  can  be 
combined  upon  the  easel,  and  as- 
similated to  the  capacity  of  every 
observer,  this  effect  certainlv  and 
decisively  demonstrates  the  con- 
summate skill  of  the  artist. 

"  Morland  possessed  abilities  suf- 
ficient to  reconcile  contradictions — 
his  pictures  instantaneously  struck, 
and  equally  delighted  the  correct 
eye  of  the  connoisseur,  as  well  as 
of  tHe  uninformed  spectator.  His 
superior  genius,  apparent  in  his 
grander  compos' tions,  may  be  re- 
sembled to  the  Moon, 

*  Stoopiog  from  her  meridjan  heareo, 
Dowmrard  to  the  vaycs.* 


"  The  mutability  of  hniiKm 
brings  us  now  to  the  painful  task  of 
follo^vin^  Morland  into  the  hands 
of  a  bail (ff,  and  through  the  trou- 
bles and  mortidcations  cf  a  prison, 
to  which  his  depravity,  still  more 
wretched,  had  brought  him  !  Yet, 
even  thus  fallen,  and  wallowing  in 
the  very  sty  of  filth  and  debauchery, 
his  talents  still  preserved  him  some 
friends,  whose  recommendation  and 
security  procured  him  the  rules  of 
the  Bench.  This  ill-fated  artist 
seemed  to  have  possessed  two 
minds— one,  the  animated  sotxl  cf 
genius,  by  which  he  soared  in  his 
profession — and  the  other,  that  de- 
based and  grovelling  propensityt 
which  condemned  him  to  the  very 
abyss  of  dissipatlom  Thus  may 
babe  justly  compared  to  the  beau- 
tiful fiower,  which  contains  within 
itself  the  two  opposite  powers  of 
healing  and  chsu-ming  tne  senses, 
and  that  of  blasting  and  destroying 
life ! 

*  ^thin  the  infant  rind  of    this  «iuH 

flower, 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  med*cine 

power. 
For  this  being  smelt,  with  that  tenfc 

chearseach  part, 
B€.w  r  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the 

heart. 
Tvro  such  opposing  pow'rs  encamp , 

there  still, 
In  man,  as  well  as  herbs— grace  and 

rude  will. 
And  where  the  httcr  is  predominant. 
Full  soon,  the  canker  Death  cats  tip 

that  plant.' 

"  Too  truly,  alas!  was  this  veri- 
fied, and  too  prominently  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Morland.  Sunk,  in  this  iara:Lrumf 
or  cavern  of  misery,  he  had  the 
fullest  latitude  for  indulging  tl^ 
influence  of  *'  rude  will/'  to  its 
utmost  extreme  :  here  he  could 
mingle  with  such  companions  as 
were  best  adapted  ta  his  wayward . 
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that  though  th^  church  be  not  Lu- 
theran, not  Calvinistic  (or,  as  it 
should  rsitherbe  called,  Calvinic,) 
not  Arminian,  but  ScrijJural,  yet' 
that  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
truly  and  directly  Zuinglian, 
and  that  its  interpretation  of 
scripture  was  collected  from  the 
doctrines  of  Zuinglius.  We  con- 
fess, therefore,  that  the  dispute  is 
still  open — and  the  more  so  from 
Dr.  Lawrence's  conclusion,  after 
bis  own  most  cautious  and  accu- 
rate inquiry,  that,  in  opposition 
to  both  the  preceding  theologi^Mis, 
the  church  articles  are  "  neither 
the  productionof  Parker  nor  of  the 
Convocation  ;  that  they  were  not 
borrowed  from  any  Calvinic  or  Zu- 
inglian, but  from  zLutherancreed»** 
We  are  not  alone  in  tliis  appre- 
hension: the  very  powerful  Charge 
of  Dr.  Horsley,  delivered  in  tlie 
course  of  the  -  current  year  at  his 
first  visitation  as  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph — alas !  that  it  should  have 
been  both  his  first  and  his  last  I 
apparently  from  the  very  same 
feeling — a  full  knowledge  of  the 
perplexity  of  the  point — and  with 
a  wisdom  to  which  we  most  im- 
plicitly bow — ^thus  terminates  its 
exhortation  :  "  These  intricate 
questions  tend  to  nothing  but  per- 
plexity and  scepticism ;  and  the 
discussions  of  tnem  conduce  to 
endless  discord  and  dissention. — 
Leave  these  barren  disquisitions  to 
the  theologians  of  the  schools. 
Apply  youiselves  with  the  whole 
sa-ength  and  power  of  your  minds 
to  do  the  work  of  evangelists^ 
Proclaim  to  those  who  are  at  en- 
mity  with  God,  and  children  of  his 
wrath,  the  glad  tidings  of  Christ's 
pacification.  Sound  the  alarm,  to 
awaken  to  a  life  of  righteousness  a 
world  lost  and  dead  in  trespasser 
and  pins.    Lift  aloft  the  blazing 


torch  of  reVeliit^on,  to  scatter  its 
rays  over  them  that  sit  in  darklleK<^^ 
and  the  shadow  of  de  ith :  and 
guide  the  footsteps  of  the  benighted 
wanderer  into  the  paths  of  life  and 
peace."  Tiiis  was  his  last  and  al- 
most his  ^yirrg  chargtz  one  more 
solemn  or  more  truly  important 
and  in  character  he'could  iwt  have 
given,  had  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 
cese been  assembled  around  his 
dyirig  bed. 

How  infinitely  more  wise,  and 
prospective  of  eventual  benefit,  than 
to  endeavour  to  accomplish  many 
of  the  same  ends  by  new  acts  of 
parliament  and  le^j^r.lative  interfe- 
rences, as  his  gtace  of  Canterbury  is 
w^ariTily  recommended  to  do  by 
an  anonyfnoas  .clergyman,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  with  much  as- 
sumed consequence,  and  an  inti- 
mate acq uaintance  with  hisji^race's 
predecessor,  uniftr  the  title  of 
"  Hints  for  the  Security  of  the 
Established  Church."  Inthecourse 
of  which  address  it  is  our  author's 
object  to  turn  out  of  the  ecclesiastic 
pale  all  those  preachers  .who  arft 
vulgarly  denominated  Methodists ; 
but  of  whose  religious  opinions  as 
constituting  a  system— probably 
from  tlie  Proteus-shape  and  per- 
petual variation  of  those  opinions 
themselves—our  author  does  not 
appear  to  possess  any  very  accurate 
conception.  In  his  view  of  the 
subject,  though  not  in  our  ownj 
this  is  .certainly  a  nqintter  of  no 
small  .  degree  of  personal  conse- 
quence  to  our  national  primate  \ 
since  from  the  existence  of  tiiis 
cause  alone,  "if  the  object  of  martyr* 
dom,''  says  ,our  author,  "  ever 
formed  an  object  of  your.aijnbitioni 
you  have,  in  the  estimate  of  many, 
as  fair  a  prospect  cf  having  that 
wish  gratified,  or,  at  least,  of  wit- 
nessing the  annihilation  9f  your 
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Vauxhall,  and  painted  several  pic- 
tures of  ships  in  distress,  "Uiccics, 
and  other  subjects^  apparently  froni 
scenes  oflPthe  Isle  of  Wight,  many 
of  which  he  treated  in  his  usuau 
masterly  manner ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  the  labor  he  lavished 
upon  lhem,few  will  ever  be  deemed 
so  pleaoing  as  those  e>  ecuted  in  his 
more  tranquil  style.  His  land 
storms  are,  nevertheless,  pregnant 
with  spirit,  with  fine  partial  effect, 
and  accidents  of  a  more  familiar 
nature. 

"  However  the  eye  may  be  pleased 
with  his  other  pieces,  yet  they  do 
not  excite  tliose  sensations  of  horror 
which  his  sea  tempests  never  fail 
to  present  to  the  mind;  still,  his 
coast  scenery  and  light  breezes 
may  be  considered  his  best  pictures. 
Conformity  to  truth  and  beauty, 
grounded  upon  the  immutable 
laws  of  Nature,  constitutes  the 
grand  predominating  feature  of  his 
best  'works,  and  from  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  this  principle  he  pleased 
every  class  of  individuals. 

'*  Pictures  adapted  to  please  only 
one  class  of  persons,  frequently 
owe  their  favorable  reception  to  ac- 
cident, or  to  some  local  circum- 
stance ;  but  where  ideas  apparently 
contrasted,  yet  sliil  natural,  can  be 
i'imbincd  upon  the  easel,  and  as- 
similated to  the  capacity  of  every 
observer,  this  effect  certainly  and 
decisively  demonstrates  the  con- 
summate skill  of  the  artist. 

**  Morland  possessed  abilities  suf- 
ficient to  reconcile  contradictions— 
his  pictures  instantaneously  struck, 
and  equally  delighted  the  correct 
eye  of  the  connoisseur,  as  wtII  as 
of  tHe  uninformed  spectator.  His 
superior  genius,  apparent  in  his 
grander  compos' tions,  may  be  re- 
sembled to  the  Moon, 

*  Stoopiag  from  her  raeridistn  heaven, 
Dowttwardte  the  vayei.* 


"  The  mutability  of  hnnum  alairs 
brings  us  now  to  the  painful  task  of 
follo^ving  Morland  into  the  hands 
of  a  bailiff,  and  through  the  trem- 
bles and  mortifications  cf  a  prison, 
to  which  his  depravity,  still  more 
wretched,  had  brought  him  !  Yet, 
even  thus  fallen,  ana  wallowing  in 
the  very  sty  of  filth  and  debauchery, 
his  talents  still  preserved  him  some 
friends,  whose  recommendation  and 
security  procured  him  the  rules  of 
the  Bench.  This  ill-fated  artist 
seemed  to  have  possessed  two 
minds— one,  the  animated  soul  cf 
genius,  by  which  he  soared  in  his 
profession — and  the  other,  that  dc^ 
based  and  grovelling  propensity, 
w^hich  condemned  him  to  the  very 
abyss  of  dissipation;  Thus  may 
ha.  he  justly  compared  to  the  beau- 
tiful flower,  which  contains  within 
itself  the  two  opposite  powers  of 
healing  and  charming  the  senses, 
and  that  of  blasting  and  destroying 
life ! 

* 

*  Within  the  infant  rind  of    this  flBafl 

flower, 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  med'ctnt 

power, 
For  tliis  being  smelt,  wiih  that  teoit 

chear&each  p^rt, 
Beln  r  tasted,  slays  all  senses  wkh  the 

hev.rt. 
Twu  such  opposing  pow'rs  encamp . 

there  stili, 
In  man,  as  well  as  herbs— grace  and 

rude  wiil. 
And  where  the  litter  is  predominant. 
Full  soon,  the  canker  Death  cats  op 

that  plant.* 

"  Too  truly,  alas!  was  this  ven- 
ficd,  and  too  prominently  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Morland.  Suuk,  in  this  barsthramf 
or  cavern  of  misery,  he  had  the 
fullest  latitude  for  indulgmg  the 
influence  of  *'  rude  will,*'  to  its 
utmost  extreme  :  here  he  could 
mingle  with  such  companions  as 
were  best  adapted  to  his  \«^yward , 

fcwy-r 
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CHAPTER    II. 
PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL. 

'Comffihmd^ng  Medfctne  and  Sttrgery^  Natural  Hisfory^  -Experimgntal 
PbihsOffy,  jigriculhirt^  Mechanics,  jistronomy^  Commerce^  ArkbmctiCf 
Navai  and  MUiiary  Tac/ict, 


WE  shall  open  tkis  chapter, 
according  to  our  usual  cus« 
torn,    with    the   most    important 
branch  of  all  physical  knowledge 
—physiology,  and  the  laws  of  pre- 
serving or  re-acquiring  health  ;  llie 
hygkint^  or  bygteia  as  it  is  denomi- 
nated by  the  French  schools.    M. 
Pinel's  excellent  "  Treatise  on  In- 
sanity," which  has  already  passed 
dirough  our  hands  in  its  orieinal 
form,  has  been  carefully  translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Davis  of  the 
Sheffield  Infirmary  j  to  which  ver- 
sion tlie  translator  has  prefixed  an 
introductory  essay  of  his  own,  con- 
taining a  cursory  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  insanity  as  connected  with 
the  human  mind.  It  is  well  placed, 
and  discovers  a  close  attention  to 
the  best  writers  upon  this  i^iportant 
but  still  recondite  subject.    The 
translation  of  M.  Pinel's  treatise 
into  our  own  tongue  was  certainly 
a  desideratum :   for  we   have  no 
work   Qpon    mental  alienation  so 
compendious,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  truly  scientific  and  practically 
useful. 

Yet  Dr.  Arnold  of  Edinburgh 
has  furnished  us,  in  his  <*  Observa- 
tions on  the  Nature,  Kinds,  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Insanity,*'  with 
a  larger  work  on  the  same  topic^ 
which  is  w6ll  entitled  to  attention, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  to  no  small 
portion  of  approbation.  Dr.  Ar- 
vnld  is  no  novice  in  this  disease* 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  the  same  tre- 
mendous malady,  which  was  by  oq 


means  destitute  of  merit :  his  at- 
tention has  ever  since  that  period 
been  occasionally  directed  to  the 
same  point ;  and  in  the  *<  Observa- 
tions"  before   us    we    have    his 
maturer  sentiments,  as  they  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  his  inter- 
mediate practice.  We  shall  take  an 
ampler  glance  at  the  disease  before 
us,  because  we  have  the  fullest 
conviction,  as  well  from  our  own 
professional  remarks,  as  from  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  every  me^ 
dical  writer  of  reputation  in  eyerf 
part  of  Europe,  that  it  is  prorress- 
ively  increasing  in  the  world.  Were 
this  observation   confined  to  our- 
own  country,  we  think  we  could  ah 
fer  a  variety  of  plausible  reasons 
to  account  for  such  a  fact — ^and 
reasons  which  this  hint  alone  will 
be  sufficient  to  excite  in  the  mind  of 
every  man,  withoiit    particularly 
detailing  them :  but  when  climatep 
when  manners,  when  the  distresses 
of  the  country,  and  the  force  of 
many  of  its  religious  opinions,  are 
withdrawn  from  the  mass^  of  causes 
-^when  we  find  this  cruel  malady 
als  largdtf  multiplied  in  one  ran 
of  Europe^  if  not  of  the  worla,  as 
in  another—in  France  as  in  Eng- 
land—in Italy  a#  in  Germany-— we 
cpnfess  ourselves  at  a  loss  as  to  th^ 
general  or  procatafcttc  cause  of  the 
augmentation,  however  we  may 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  dis- 
covered its  proegumenal  stimuli 
Perhaps  there  is  no  disease  but  has 
its  c^cle — perhaps  there  is  nose  bu^ 
has  itsbirth,maturityanddecletuion 

l(  ^  In 
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Anecdotes  of  George  Mo&larD. 


Vauxhall,  and  painted  several  pic- 
tures of  bhips  m  distress,  "UitcVs, 
and  other  subjects,  apparently  from 
scenes  oflPthe  Isle  of  Wight,  many 
of  which  he  treated  in  his  usuad 
masterly  manner ;  but,  notwith- 
standing  all  the  labor  he  lavished 
upon  ihem,  few  will  ever  be  deemed 
so  pleasing  as  those  e^  ecuted  in  his 
more  tranquil  style.  His  land 
storms  are,  nevertheless,  pregnant 
with  spirit,  with  fine  partial  effect, 
and  accidents  of  a  more  familiar 
nature. 

"  However  the  eye  may  be  pleased 
with  his  other  pieces,  yet  they  do 
not  excite  tliose  sensations  of  horror 
which  his  sea  tempest^  never  fail 
to  present  to  the  mind ;  still,  his 
coast  scenery  and  light  breezes 
may  be  considered  his  best  pictures. 
Conformity  to  truth  and  beauty, 
grounded  upon  the  immutable 
laws    of  Nature,    constitutes    the 

fraud  predominating  feature  of  his 
est  \vorks,  and  from  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  this  principle  he  pleased 
every  class  of  individuals. 

'*  Pictures  adapted  to  please  only 
one  class  of  persons,  frequently 
owe  their  favorable  reception  to  ac- 
cident, or  to  some  Ideal  circum- 
stance; but  where  ideas  apparently 
contrasted,  yet  slill  natural,  can  be 
i'imbined  upon  the  easel,  and  as- 
similated to  the  capacity  of  every 
observer,  this  effect  certain! v  and 
decisively  demonstrates  the  con- 
summate skill  of  the  artist. 

"  Morland  possessed  abilities  suf- 
ficient to  reconcile  contradictions— 
his  pictures  instantaneously  struck, 
and  equally  delighted  the  correct 
eye  of  the  connoisseur,  as  w^ell  as 
oif  tKe  uninformed  spectator.  His 
superior  genius,  apparent  in  his 
grander  compos' tions,  may  be  re- 
sembled to  the  Moon, 

*  Scoopiog  from  her  meridjan  heaven. 
Downward  to  the  vnives.* 


*•  The  mutability  of  himum  afairi 
brings  us,  now  to  the  painful  task  of 
following  Morland  into  the  hands 
of  a  bailiff,  and  through  the  trou- 
bles and  mortifications  c£  a  prison, 
to  which  his  depravity,  still  more 
wretched,  had  brought  him  !  Yet, 
even  thus  falleij,  and  wallowing  in 
the  very  sty  of  filth  and  debauchery, 
his  talents  still  preserved  him  some 
friends,  whose  recommendation  and 
security  procured  him  the  rules  of 
the  Bench.  This  ill-fated  artist 
seemed  to  have  possessed  two 
minds — one,  the  animated  soul  cf 
genius,  by  which  he  soared  in  his 
profession — and  the  other,  that  de- 
based and  grovelling  propensity, 
which  condemned  him  to  the  very 
abyss  of  dissipation.  Thus  Biay 
ha.  he  justly  compared  to  the  beau- 
tiful fiower,  which  contains  within 
itself  the  two  opposite  powers  of 
healing  and  charming  tne  senses, 
and  that  of  blasting  and  destroying 
life! 

*  Within  the  infant  rind  of    this  smaS 

flower^ 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  med*dDe 

power. 
For  this  being  smelt,  with  that  aeBft 

cheats  each  part, 
Beinr  tiFted,  ilayt  all  senses  wkb  the 

he;<rt. 
Twt.  Mich  opposing  pow'rs   encamp , 

there  still, 
In  man,  as  well  as  herbs^grace  and 

rude  will. 
And  where  the  latter  is  predominant^ 
Full  soon,  the  canker  Dcaih  cats  up 

that  plant.* 

**  Too  truly,  alas!  was  this  ven- 
£ed,  and  too  prominently  illus* 
trated  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Morland.  Sunk,  in  this  iarathritMf 
or  cavern  of  misery,  he  had  the 
fullest  latitude  for  indulgmg  the 
influence  of  **  rude  will,"  to  its 
utmost  extreme  :  here  he  could 
mingle  with  such  companions  as 
were  best  adapted  ta  his  wayward . 

fimcy-r 
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,  tt  Is  here  sufficiently  obvious 
that  our  author,  though  he  have  not 
confined    himself  to   the    terms, 
has  at  least  limited  his  views  to  the 
division  of  Mr- Locke — and  that, 
in  the  language  of  this  excellent 
metaphysician,  the  wording  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  two  distiactions   would 
be  insanity  of  smsaiion^  and  insanity 
of  riflecttQUt  or  ser»sitive  and  reflex 
insanity.     We  prefer  Mr.  Locke's 
terms  to  his  ou^.  It  is  also  equally 
obvious,  that  in  his  general  charac- 
ter of  the  disease,  he  has  embraced 
every  species  of  the  ballucinatio  of 
Sauvage,  as  well  as  those  of  his  d^- 
Jirium ;  and  that  his  description  is  so 
comprehensive  as  to  include  almost, 
er  perhaps  altogether,  everyone 
■who  puts  what  the  writer  himself 
may  deem  afalse  estimate  on  any  ob- 
ject or  subject  introduced  ;  and  of 
course  so  comprehensive  its  to  in- 
clude every  person  who  differs  from 
himself  in  opinion.     For,  when  he 
speaks  of  '*  the  common  sen^e  of 
the  sober  and  judicious  part  of  man- 
kind," he  can  only  mean,   as  is 
meant  by  every  one  else  who  em- 
ploys  such   a    phra^ology,   that 
ivhich  be  regards  as  its  sober  sense 
-^no  person,  in  this  respect,  allow- 
ing any  other  to  determine  for  him. 
Yet  much  as  wo  object  to  our  au- 
thor's definition,  we  highly  approve 
the    indefatigable    Industry   with 
which  he  has  studied  his  sjibject  in 
the  writings  and  opinions  of  the 
most  esteemed  authorities.   We  are 
chiefly  sorry  that  after  all,  notwith- 
standing his  adventuring  to  touch 
upon  the  '<  nature,  kinds,  causes, 
and  prevention  of  insanity,*'  he  has 
not  felt  himself  warranted  to  speak 
upon  the  curit  of  this  disease.  We 
give  due  credit  to  his  modesty,  and 
lament  over  the  hopelessness  th^ 
restrains  him. 

The  cowpox  Is  stiH,  we  perceive, 
waging  Its  helium  ad  inicrnecionem. 


although  we  had  flattered  our^ 
selves  we  should  have  been  at  libera 
ty  to  have  dropped  it  with  the  ob* 
servations  wc  advanced  in  our  last 
year's  number,  and  especially  as 
we  ventured  to  step  a  little  beyond 
our  due  limits  to  save  ourselves  and 
our  readers  the  trouble  of  revert- 
ing to  it  for  several  subsequent 
numbers.  But  the  trumpet  is  still 
sounding,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  obey  the  call.  Besides 
the  tracts  and  treatises  weiiave  al- 
ready anticipated,  the  current  year 
has  furnished  us  witli  "Vaccine 
Inoculation,"  by  Robert  Willan, 
M-  D.  F.  A.  6.  which  has  already 
attained  a  second  edition  i  "  The 
Vaccine  Contest  5"  by  Wm.  Blair, 
M.  A.  &c. :  and  not  less  than  three 
answers  to  Mr.  Birch  in  conse- 
quence of  his  pamphlet  in  repudi- 
ation of  the  practice  1  one  by  Mr. 
James  Moore  ;  one  by  the  Indefa* 
tigable  Mr.  Ring ;  and  one  by  an 
anonymous  *'  Mcmbcrof  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London." 
We  have  but  little  fresh  matter^ 
however,  notwithstanding  this  fresh 
accession  of  materials,  to  add  to 
the  observations  we  have  already 
advanced :  the  argument  is  alto- 
gether with  the  vaccinists,  but  the 
triumph  most  assuredly  /or  ih€ 
prefcni  with  their  opponents ;  fcr 
we  believe  no  unprejudiced  prac- 
titioner will  pretend  to  say,  that  at 
the  moment  before  us  there  is  not 
a  stronger  and  more  extensive  pra- 
judice  against  vaccine  inoculation 
than  there  was  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  ago.  In  truth,  we  have 
always  thought  tlie  Cause  injudici- 
ously handled  by  its  best  or  rai*:.er 
by  its  warmest  advocates ;  it  was 
an  instrument  that  required  much 
delicacy  of  touch — and  they  have 
snap^d  the  strings  by  screwivig 
them  up  too  tightly.  Had  the  dis« 
covery  been  suffered  to  tak^  its  own 
V  4  cours^ 
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toorse*  aii^  to  tn4  iltown  le«^  origm  of  the  schod  erf'  Cos;  he 

Ve  TcAy  believe  diere  woaU  haevt  glsAcee  fandl^  at  the  socceeding 

been  zt,  this  time  tctrcdv  a  dissent*  sdiools  erf"  Greecey  Rome  and  An- 

mgTOtce  beard  against  m    But  it  btai    and^  amone  the   moderos 

has  been  weakened  by  excess  of  dhrdls  widi  peculiar  complaceoqr 

kindness ;    systematic    encourage*  opon  Stahlt  Sydenham  and  Boer- 

ments  have  produced  systematic  haave.    In  his  second  part  he  ad- 

oppositions  $  ahd  the  personal  and  vises  an  employment  of  the  analy- 

eamest  entreaties  which  have  been  tical  plan  to  a  greater  extent — the 

made  to  vast  numbers  of  the  poor*  deductioa  of  legitimate  resists  frara 

est  families  and  from  the  best  an'd  fact^  more  largely  collected  and 

most  bene^leot  of  motives,  to  be  generalized :  he  offers  some  vahi* 

allcMred  the  honour  of  inoculating  able  remarks  upon  nosology,  wfakh 

their  ragged  brats  have  been  re-  we  think   stands  m  need  of  even 

ceived  generally  with  a  suspicion  more  correcdon  than  he  has  heft 

of  •eU'<4nteres^  and  often  wtdi  a  suggested-^and  that  in  every  rami- 

contsemptuova  refusal.    The  ami*  fica^on  which  belongs  to  tr,  whether 

vacctntsts  have  availed  tkemsdves  of  classification,  nomenckume^  or 

of  the  common  feehne  hereby  en-  termincdogy ;  and  concludes  viih 

gendered,  and  evefiy  dying  preju-  recommending  a  close'attention  to 

dice  has  been  resusatated  widi  ten*  various  accessory  departmenti  d 

fold  vigour.     For  the  uninitiated,  medicine.    The  vrt&ole  sfaoidd  be 

Dr.Wiilan's  ts  by  far  the  best  book  perused  with  care,  and  the  carefel 

to  be  consulted :  for  the  contra*  reader  will  not  peruse  in  rxatu 
▼ersialist,  the  best  reply  is  that  of       **A  Practicsd  Treatise  oo  the 

Mr.  Moore.  power  of  Cantharides  ^ddieo  med 


review 
banis' 

^  his  txanilator  names  it,  ''Sketch  ^  powers  of  a  very  active  and, 
of  the  Revolutions  of  Medical  skilfully  directed,  a  very  valuable 
Science  )**  and  are  now  happy  to  medicine.  The  diseases  in  winch 
announce  an  English  version  of  this  the  author  has  chiefly  found  it  ser* 
nsefhlwork  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  viceableare  gleet  and  leoconfaaa. 
Henderson,  who  h^  s  executed  his  From  apersmial  and  verycoosidep- 
task  with  no  small  credit  to  him-  able  experience  of  many  years,  we 
self.  The  volume,  as  we  hinted  can  honestly  concm*  with  htm  m 
in  our  last  number,  is  devoted  to  its  recommendation.  It  is  (»f  great 
the  two  considerationsof  the  history  eonseauence,  however,  that  in  the 
of  medical  science,  and  the  various  case  oi  gonorrhoea  the  ccmstitotion 
znis  of  its  chief  revolutions,  and  be  not  possest  of  high  nervous  ir- 
the  means  by  which  this  science  ritability :  for  we  have  fbcmd  most 
may  be  still  further  reformed  and  painful  and  obstinate  dysories  in- 
improved.  In  the  former  part  our  troduced  in-  such  habits  even  by 
author  enters  with  considerable  small  doses,  and  especially  when, 
minuteness— more  so,  indeed,  than  from  the  existence  of  permanent 
the  fewscanty  details  of  unquestion*  strictmes  in  the  course  of  the 
able  facts  which  we  possess  would  urethra,  there  is  a  greater  disposi- 
seem  to  justrfy-^into  the  life  and  tion  to  spasmodic  contraction.  In 
pursuits  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  leucorrboea  this  con^idvration  is  of 

much 
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tnttcli  flRialler  consequence;  and  mends  the  use  of  mercury  m  tbs 

here  we  believe  it  may  be  adminis-  fomier:as  w^  ^  in  the  latter.   We 

tered  with  most  success.      The  have  also  received  a  work  of  some 

tinccnrets  judiciously  rec3mmend«  value  in.  the  <*  Practicsd  Obsenra^ 

cd  in  the  present  work  %  and  the  tions"  of  Mr.  Henry  Johnston,  oc<* 

4io&e,  which  should  be  gradually  in*  cupying  a  thin  octavo,  and  directed 

cteasedf    comnenoes    wich    m>m  to  strictures  oftfae  urethra;  diseases 

^i^ht  to  twelve  drops.    Our  author  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland  ; 

recommends  the  same  medicine^  and    urinary    gravel  'and   stone. 

alsOf  tn  cases  of  indolent  ulcers;  Calculi^  he  proves  by  additional 

but  in  these  instances  even  his  own  cases  and  eiperiments,  may  have  a 

practice  does  not  appear  to  have  chance  of  being  dissolved  by  ii^ec« 

been   highly  fortunate.    He  has  tions  nito  the  butdder,  the  nature  of 

added  some  valtiable  experiments  the  eakulus,  whether  acid  or  alica- 

tm  the  use  of  both  the  tmcture  and  line,  being  in  the  first  mstsmce  av 

powder  in  large  doses  on  dogs :  a  ^certained.    Yet^   where*  injecttons 

dram  and  half  of  the  fomer  pro-  Biay  not  be  used,  or  evea  advisable^ 

duces  great  chjlopoietic  inflamma*  die  disease  in  its  commencement 

lion ;  and  h  w  a  dram  c^the  latter  may  be  alleviated^  if  not  totaUy 

was  generally  sufficient  to  destvoy  destroyed,  by  the  introduction  df 

die  animal.  alkalies  into  the  stomach,  whicli 

We  shall  extend  our  attention  to  ^ould  hence  seem  to  counteract 

iDther  diseases  connected  with  the  the  secredon  of  the  uric  acid  by  tixe 

Sexual  System.  Mr.  Howrard,  who  kidneys.     In  the  case  of  stricture^ 

some,  time  »nce  published  various  our  author  is  decisive  in  preferring 

•observations  on  Siphilis,  has.  now  the  medical  cure  by  tne  caustic 

presented  us  with  a  larger  work  in  bougie^  to  the  mere  rehixatioa  of 

two  octavo  volumes  Upon  the  same  the  constricted  ring  by  the  common 

ftib|ect,  under  the  title  of  <*Practi«  bougie:  or  rather,  be  is  certain 

<al   Observations  on  the  Natural  that  the  firstmethod  alone  produces 

History  and  Cure  of  the  Venereal  a  radical  cure.     Connected  here- 

Disease.*'    Mr.  Howard  is  certaiff*  with  we  may  mention*  that  in  a  very 

ly  an  Attentive  observer,  and  ta  eillarged  fbrm^  and  certainly  eiv* 

some  parts  of  his  work  appears  to  richeS  by  many  subsequent  obser<* 

have  been  an  attentive  reader.    In  vadons  and  improvanaents,    Dr. 

Ins  htstoty  of   the  origin  of  lues  Adams  has  repitbHshed  hi*  **  Ob* 

venerea  he  incKnes  totue  opinion  servations"  on  what  he  calls  *'Mor- 

that  it  is  not  a  simple  disease,  but  bid*  Poisons.*'    These  he  divides 

of  hybrid  breed,  and  the  mexe  re-  into  acute  and  chronic ;  the  first 

suk  of  the  yaws  and  leprosy,  pro*  comprehending     siphilis,     yaw^ 

duced  in  Africa  by  the  Moorish  stvvens^  elephantiasis,  and  the  ano- 

Jews   after  their  expuluon  from  mala  confounded  with  them:  the 

Spain.    Ifi  hb  mode  of  cure  he  second,  fet^ile  contagions,  partieu^ 

.ddesnot  dinner  essentially  froni  the  larly   the  variolons  and  vaccine, 

bestgenertl  methods  of  practice :  The  theory  of  constitatiomd  sus* 

he  regards  gonorrluea  as  renerated  ceptibility  and  disposition,  invented 

by  a  different  poison  from  lues,  and  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  is  here  em^ 

as  curable  without  mercury ;  yet,  braced  in  its  utmost  latitude,  and 

with  an  irregularity  of  reasoning  enforced  by  many  ingenious  eon- 

we  cannot  accouai  for^  he  recom*  jectures  and  obs^rvatsons  of  the 

author's 
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Vauxhall,  and  painted  several  pic- 
tures of  jihips  m  distress,  >(icc»cs, 
and  other  subjects,  apparently  from 
scenes  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  many 
of  which  he  treated  in  his  usuad 
masterly  manner ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  the  labor  he  lavished 
upon  ihem,  few  will  ever  be  deemed 
so  pleasing  as  those  e>  ecuted  in  his 
more  tranquil  style.  His  land 
storms  are,  nevertheless,  pregnant 
with  spirit,  with  fine  partial  effect, 
and  accidents  of  a  more  familiar 
nature. 

"  However  the  eye  may  be  pleased 
with  his  other  pieces,  yet  they  do 
not  excite  those  sensations  of  horror 
which  his  sea  tempest^  never  fail 
to  present  to  the  mind ;  still,  his 
coast  scenery  and  light  breezes 
may  be  considered  his  best  pictures. 
Conformity  to  truth  and  beauty, 
grounded  upon  the  immutable 
laws  of  Nature,  constitutes  the 
grand  predominating  feature  of  his 
best  works,  and  from  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  this  principle  he  pleased 
every  class  of  individuals. 

'*  Pictures  adapted  to  please  only 
one  class  of  persons,  frequently 
owe  their  favorable  reception  to  ac- 
cident, or  to  some  Ideal  circum- 
stance ;  but  where  ideas  apparently 
contrasted,  yet  slill  natural,  can  be 
I'jmbincd  upon  the  easel,  and  as- 
similated to  the  capacity  of  every 
observer,  this  effect  certain]  v  and 
decisively  demonstrates  the  con- 
summate skill  of  the  artist. 

"  Morland  possessed  abilities  suf- 
ficient to  reconcile  centra  dictions— 
his  pictures  instantaneously  struck, 
and  equally  delighted  the  correct 
eye  of  tha  connoisseur,  as  well  as 
oif  tKe  uninformed  spectator.  His 
superior  genius,  apparent  in  his 
grander  compositions,,  may  be  re- 
sembled to  the  Moon, 

*  Stooping  from  her  meridjan  hearreti. 
Downward  to  the  wayes.* 


**  The  muubility  of  human 
brings  us  now  to  the  painful  task  of 
following  Morland  into  the  hands 
of  a  bailiff,  and  through  tlie  trou- 
bles and  mortifications  cf  a  prison, 
to  which  his  depravity,  still  more 
wretched,  had  brought  him  !  Yet, 
even  thus  fallen,  and  wallowing  in 
the  very  sty  of  filth  and  debauchery, 
his  talents  still  preserved  him  some 
friends,  whose  recommendation  and 
security  procured  him  the  rules  of 
the  Bench.  This  ill-fated  artist 
seemed  to  have  possessed  two 
minds — one,  the  animated  soul  cf 
genius,  by  which  he  soared  in  his 
profession — and  the  other,  that  de- 
based and  grovelling  propensity, 
which  condemned  him  to  the  very 
abyss  of  dissipation.  Thus  may 
ha^bc  justly  compared  to  the  beau- 
tiful fiou'er,  which  contains  within 
itself  the  two  opposite  powers  of 
healing  and  charming  the  senses, 
and  that  of  blasting  and  destroying 
life  I 

*  Withia  the  infant  rind  of    thU  snail 

flower. 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  med*dne 

power. 
For  this  being  smelt,  with  that  aeoft 

chear^each  p^rt, 
Beiri  ^  tasted,  slays  all  senses  wkh  the 

hcurt, 
Tvtu  Mich  opposing  pow'rs   encamp . 

there  still» 
In  man,  as  well  as  herbs^grace  and 

rude  will. 
And  where  the  htter  is  predominant. 
Full  soon,  the  canker  Dcaih  cats  vf 

that  plant.* 

**  Too  truly,  alas!  was  this  veri- 
fied, and  too  prominently  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Morland.  Sunk,  in  this  barathrum^ 
or  cavern  of  misery,  he  had  the 
fullest  latitude  for  indulging  the 
influence  of  **  rude  will,"  to  its 
utmost  extreme  :  here  he  could 
mingle  with  such  companions  as 
were  best  adapted  to  his  wayward . 
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iervation  :  and  the  volume,  which 
Nvas  printed  at  Calcutta,  is  highly 
wortny  of  being  circulated  at  home, 
*'  The  N;ival  Surgeon  :  the  whole 
Illustrated  by  Plates;  by  W. Turn- 
bull,  A.M.  &c.'*  One  of  tlie  neat- 
est and  most  complete  compilations 
we  have  ever  met  with ;  clear  in 
its  division,  accurate  in  its  infor- 
mation, important  and  correct  in 
Its  instructions,  and  elegant  in  its 
materia  medica.  We  can  conscien- 
tiously recommend  it  to  every 
medical  practitioner  inth^  service. 
This,  however,  is  a  praise  which 
.we  cannot  bestow  on  **  The  Naval, 
Military  and  Private  Practitioner's 
Amanuensis,  MeJicuJi  et  Chirurgi- 
cus,"  of  »'  Ralph  Cuming,  M.D. 
R.N.  Medical  Superintendant  of 
his  Majesty's  Naval  Hospital,  An- 
tiguii."  A  more  flatulent,  con- 
ceited publication,  filled  with  pom- 
pous nothings,  and  interlarded  with 
scraps  of  the  most  barbarous  Latin, 
we  have  never  met  with,  and  trust 
we  never  shall.  Dr.  Cuming  is 
also  a  Brunonian — and  more  deep- 
ly intoxicated  with  its  diffusible 
stimuli  than  his  co-student  Dr. 
Reid  2  **  -^ther,  says  he,  opium, 
brandy,  oleum  menthae  pi  peritidis, 
and  the  volatile  alkali,  should  al- 
ways be  at  hand,  when  the  patient, 
whether  hi  be  young  or  eld,  is 
using  ajua  frigtdaJ**  Wc  >vould 
commend  the  author  to  the  use  of 
aqua  fr'i^ida  alone,  for  at  least  the 
ensuing  twelve  months. 

Upon  the  subjects  of  practical 
surgery,  and  anatomy,  whether 
human  or  comparative,  we  have  re- 
ceived not  a  single  public.ition  in 
the  smallest  degree  entitled  to 
notice,  in  the  course  of  the  entire 
year,  if  we  except  Mr.  Bell's  Es- 
says which  more  properly  apper- 
tain to  our  fourth  chapter  on  litera- 
ture and  polite  arts. 

Chemhtry  has  been  nearly  as 


barren,  if  we  except  several  ^erf 
valuable  papers  inserted  in  the 
Transactions  of  scientific  societies, 
.an4  winch,  consequently,  do  not 
belong  to  tl^e  present  chapter.  Dr.. 
Wilson,  however,  has  given  us  a 
useful  and  .accurate  "Analysis  of 
tlie  Malvern  Waters,'*.issuing  from 
the  only  mineral  spring  in  our  own 
country  that  affords  carbonat  of 
soda ;  which,  according  to  theexperi- 
ments  before  us,  exists  in  the  propor- 
tion of  5  J  grains  in  a  gallon,  very 
largely  exceeding  the  carbomit  of 
iron<  which  is  also  held  in  ^lution  iii  . 
the  same  waters.  These  waters  are 
found  chiefly  serviceable  in  dys- 
pepsia, urinary  calculus,  and  all 
complaints  in  which  powerful  diu- 
retics are  indicated.  We  have  also 
to  notice  a  new,  enlarged,  and 
much  improved  edition  of  Mr.  ' 
Henry's  "Epitome  of  Chemistry;** 
and  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  "  S. 
Parkes,  Manufacturing  Chemist," 
we  have  received  a  bulky  octavo,  ♦ 
entitled  "A  Chemical  Catechism 
for  the  Use  of  young  People  ;  with  . 
copious  Notes  for  the  Use  of  the 
Teacher :  to  which  arc  added  a 
Vocabulary  of  chemical  Terms,  usc- 
'ful  Tables,  and  a  Chapter  of  amus- 
ing E  xperiments"concerning  which 
wp  shall  cfnlyadd,  that  if  the  reader 
be  not  induced  by  perusing  die  title 
to  purchase  it,  he  certainly  will  not 
by  an  examination  of  the  contents. 
In  an  octavo  volume,  entitled 
"The  Climate  of  Great- Britain, 
&c.  by  John  Williams,  Esq."  we 
have  what  ihe  author^  at  least,  thinks 
a  shrevJ'J  guess  at  the  supposed  de- 
terioration which  this  climate  has 
undergone  within  the  last  half-cen- 
tury ;  together  with  a  bold  project 
for  altering  our  seasons,  and  giving 
us  rain,  dry  weather  and  sun-shine 
.  at  pleasure.  Our  author  assumes 
it  as  a  fact,  that  the  climate  has 
changed,    and    is    become  muc]& 
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•  door  of  the  house,  and  hail  the  car-  stye^  he  was  seldom  out  of  the  ^ialift 
ri:ipes  as  they  passed  in  succession  as  lie  decrraded  himself  in  life,  the 
1)efore  him  ;  and  from  being  so  well  efforts  of  his  pencil  declined  in  the 
kncmTi,  he  was  generally  greeted  same  propoi  tion  ;  and  after  his  fa- 
in return,  by  a  familiar  salute  from  culties  had  become  impaired,  which 
Ae  postillion.  The  consequence  he  was  some  time  antecedent  to  his 
attached  to  this  species  of  Iiomage,  death,  his  pictures  became  washy, 
as  an  illustivtion  of  his  grev^tmeiit,  meagre,  and  unfinished  ;  indecvV 
in  so  very  active  a  scene,  is  almost  a  disorder  in  his  hands  had  ren- 
beyond  belief,  dered  him  ii^capabk  of  painting, 

"  Among  thes«  qualifications,  at  least  for  three  years  befoi-e  his 
■H'hich  dritermlne  the  justness  of  ihis  death.  In  this  dilemna  he  had  re- 
artist's  character,  his  knowledge  of  course  to  the  chalk  and  crayon  style 
the  horse  has  been  admired  as  clear  of  drawing,  in  which  he  proved  as 
and  unclouded ;  and,  in  trutli,  it  successful  as  at  any  former  period 
constituted  one  of  his  faTorite  stu-    of  his  life. 

dies.  Calling  upon  the  writer  hereof  "  It  will  be  tliought  a  little  singu- 
one  morning,  Mr.  Stubbs's  work  lar,  that  whilst  his  drawings  were 
upon  tlie  anatomy  of  this  animal  so  meritorious,  and  of  which  in 
accidentally  caught  his  eye,  and  so  this  work  we  have  given  specimens, 
strongly  riveted  his  attention,  that  his  pictures  should  fail  so  far  short 
he  wa?  induced  to  request  the  loan  of  his  original  excellence":  such  is, 
of  it;  which  was  readily  granted,  nevertheless,  tlie  ur. Joubted  fact. 
This  work  he  investigated  very  mi-  **  Upon  his  return  from  Leicester- 
nutely,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  the  shire,  he  found  his  picture  and 
best  production  he  had  ever  seen  horse-dealing  friends  very  solicitous 
upon  the  subject.  to   renew  their  visits :    this,  how- 

"  An  objection  has  been  taken  to  ever,  be  would  not  encourage,  but 
Morland,  that  he  could  not  draw  a  from  that  moment  studiously  avoid- 
blood-horse  with  fire  and  accuracy,  ed  all  society,  and  with  only  a 
Compared  with  Gilpin  or  Stubbs,  single  creny  to  hawk  his  pictures 
the  charge  may  possibly  be  true,  about  the  town,  was  invisible  for 
for  the  biter  of  these  gentlemen  months  together,  even  to  those 
was  the  very  god  of  Morland 's  truly  sincere  friends  who  lamented 
idolatry ;  but  those  who  assert  that  his  unpardonable  mismanar^ement, 
he  could  not  display  tlie  correct  and  would  have  zeiilously  pro- 
form  of  the  race-horse,  or  the  hunt-  moted  his  welfiire. 
er,  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  "  So  strongly  was  the  mind  of  this 
pictures  whfch  he  adorned  wltli  ill-fated  artist  impressed  with  the 
those  beautiful  figures,  viz.  the  idea  that  he  should  come  to  inhabit 
Firsi  of  September  Mornings  and  the  a  gaol  before  his  dissolution,  that 
fcvj  Hunting  phcei^  engraved  by  he  actually  visited  the  King's  Bench 
BelU  The  energy  and  spirit  ema-  prison  inc9g,^  to  ascertain  what  kind 
Hating  from  the  eye  of  the  horse,  of  a  gusto  he  might  have  for  con- 
corresponding  to  the  fire  of  his  pas-  finement  j  yet,  so  great  was  his 
sion,  m  the  hrst  of  these  pieces,  is,  dread  of  the  foreseen  reality,  that 
perhaps,  as  lively  a  touch,  and  in  he  declared  nothing  short  of  abso- 
as  fine  a  tone  of  coloring,  as  any  lute  necessity  should  ever  compel 
pengil  has  ever  exhibited.  him  to  yield  himself  up  to  the  myr^ 

«  J3efore  Morland  soiiight  theprg"    n^idoRs  of  the  laWt 
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mimoipbere  ;*'  of  which,  one  or  two« 
our  author  coniectures,  might  he 
sufficient  for  every  county ;  in  a 
similar  series  of  pluvial  mills  con* 
structed  upon  **a  process  the  re- 
verse of  this,''  which  would  act  as 
an  imivenal  shower-bath,  and  en- 
able us  **  to  precipitate  the  aqueous 
particles  at  oar  pleasure ;"  and  last- 
ly in  establishmg  **a^  board    of 
meteorology,**  which  ^*  should  be 
united  with  other  agricultural  es- 
t^lishments   for  conducting  the 
process;"  in  which  '*the  machinery 
should  be  made  to  act  simulta'ne. 
ously  and  under  telegraphic  signals  $ 
otherwise  one  county  woi^ldbe  coun- 
teracting another.    And   no  at- 
tempt mould  be  made  to  efici  a 
changf  in  the  wsaibeTt  except  in  those 
instances  where  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  such  change 
tvfaetber  it  should  be  for  fmr  or 
rmnJ*    We  have  only  to  propose, 
hy  way  of  addition,  that  toe  com- 
mittee-room   for    this  board   of 
meteorology  be  built  in  the  afore- 
said <<v«aporous  regions*'    them- 
selves; and  that   John  Williams, 
esq.  be  appointed  architect  upon 
this  occasion,  and  th;^t  the  machi- 
nery be  then  set  to  work  with  -  all 
possible  speed. 

The  very  valuable  pamphlet  of 
sir  Joseph  Banks  on  the  blight  or 
mildew  of  wheat,  noticed  m  our 
last  number,  has  been  conmiented 
upon  and  scrutinized  by  various 
agriculturists.  The  hypothesis,  we 
believe,  has  generally  been  approv- 
^  though  it  has  encountered 
some  opposition ;  but,what  is  of  far 
more  consequence  than  any  thing 
else,  the  important  fact  it  was 
meant  todevelop,  namely,  that  the 
most  mildewed  wheat  is  as  useful  for 
seed,  and  may  be  as  determinately 
employed  as  the  fattest  and  most 
glossy,  has  been  denied  by  no  one, 
so  far  as  our  remarks  have  sdtteadp 
I 


«d.    In  comparison  with  this  most 
important'  discovery,  all  the  rest  is 
*^bat  leather  and  prunella.^'    The. 
stoutest  opponent  of  the  right  ho- 
nourable author  is  Mr.  Egremont;^ 
who,  in  a  pamphlet  designed  as  an 
answer  to  sir  Joseph's  observations* 
has  published  other  **  Observations 
on  the  Mildew ;"  in  which  he  con- 
jectures, and  so  far  we  believe  cor- 
rectly, that  tlie  mildew  is  not  a 
primary  but  a  secondary  disease  s 
m  other  words,  that  the  parasitte 
fungus  which  produces  it,  by  being 
deposited  and  growing  in  the  straw^ 
or  even  the  earlier  grass,  of  the 
plant,  would  not  be  able  tx).  obtain 
a  livelihood,  or  at  least  to  thrivr 
there,  if  the  grass  or  straw  were 
not  weakened  by  some  previoua 
disease.    This  disease  he  supposes 
to  arise  from  a  morbid  secretion  ift 
die  plant,  occasioned  by  a  sudden 
variation  in  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  especially  from 
extreme  cold  to  violent  heat :  and 
he  arranges  the  soils  most  Ukely  t9 
allow    en    such  morbid  secretion 
from  such  sudden  variation,  and 
consequently  most  productive  of 
mildew,  into  the  following  ^alew 
the    tirst   enumerated  bei^g  thtt 
chiefly  predisposing  to  the  disease: 
peat  or  moor ;    2*  calcareous ;  3. 
sand;  4.  gray  earth  (a soil,  how- 
ever, not  very  accurately  explain- 
ed); 5.  clay.  Further  observations 
upon  this    important  subject  are 
still  necessary.   '  Reasoning  from 
anim.:!   physiology,  wc   are  cer- 
tainly inclined  to  think,  and  havf 
so  expressed  ourselves  alreadyt  th^ifi 
not  only  the  usiilago  (smut  or  black- 
mildew)  but  ot£er  diseases  of  a 
similar    parasitic    kind,  as   oiHgOf 
(white-mildewy)  a  species  affecting 
other  plantSt   and   especially  the 
tussUagc,  JarfarOf    and    bumuius 
(or  common  hop,)  as  also  rubig9 
(rust  or  red-mildew,)  so  frequent-. 
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)y  found  on  wheat,  oats,  .  and 
even  the  btrheris  euphtirhia^  and 
fhamnui  caibarUeui,7iT<^  sccondar)' 
diseases  alnnc,  and  only  cxfst  in 
consequence  of  a  weakly  constitu- 
tion of  the  plant  in  its  earliest  stage. 
We  know  that  intestinal  v;ornis 
ipvill  not  li"e  in  the  stomach  of  a 
healthy  child  whose  gastric  juice 
is  of  due  quantity  and  potency,  and* 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
such  parasitic  plants  as  murory 
frjsifhe,  and  aci'^'hntt  the  ccna- 
xjion  fungi  we  apprehend  in  the 
cases  now  before  us,  would  be  more 
diflficult  of  destruction  by  the  living 
principle  of  ^  the  plant  on  which 
they  fix,  if  in  a  state  of  perfect 
health,  than  the  f tenia  by  the  action 
of  a  healthy  stonfiach. 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  who  has  been 
employed  in  the  character  of  en- 

fineer   and    mineralogist   by  the 
uke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Coke,  and 
several  other  eminent  agriculturists, 
has  published  a  thin  octavo  volume 
of  •*  Otwervations  on  the  Utility, 
Form  and  Management  of  Waste 
Meadows,  and  the  Draining    and 
Irrigating  Peat-bogs ;"  which  dOes 
him  no  small  decree  of  credit.    It 
gives  a  plain  account  of  various 
and  very  extensive  improvements 
in    thi<:    branch    of    agricukural 
engineering,  conducted  under  his 
ov^m    superinterjdence,  which    arc 
well  worth  attending  to  by  ail  who 
possess  landed  estates  under  similar 
disadvantages.    Mr.  Smith  evinces 
much  skill  mhis  profession,  andliis 
well-directed  labours  seem  to  ensure 
an  enormous  profit  tc  his  employers. 
•*  An  Account  of  some  Experi- 
ments for  drilling  and  protecting^ 
Turnips:  by  tht'^Rev.  T.C.  Mun- 
nings."     This    is    a  very,  useful 
treatise,  and  especially  to  the  Nor- 
folk farmer,  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
chiefly  intended.     Ko  plant  suffers 
more  tlian  the  turnip  from  its  pe- 


culiar delicacy,   as  well  when  it 
first  mrkes  its  appearance,  as  wbea 
stacked  for  winter- stock  ;  a  variety 
of  grubs  and  ''>ther  prcJart  n  lep 
tiles  piodocin;^  great   2rji!,chief  in 
thf  iormer  case,  and  severe  frosts 
still  r.   ,e  extensive  ruin  intue  Lit- 
ter.    To   give    the    lumip   every 
advantage  and    every   protecuon, 
Mr.  Munnin^^s  recommends  d?ep 
ploughing,  dri U-sowin  7  instead  of 
broaiicasti  and  the  coniinuauce  of 
such  a  number  of  rows  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other, 
as  may  be  su£*icient  for  the  winier- 
stock — which  are  to  be  completely 
moulded 'up,  so  as  to  h<d  der^ance 
to  the  utmo-^t' severity  of  weather, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  one-iiorse 
plough  into  the  intermediate  spaces, 
which  will  give  the  3eld   the  ap- 
pearance  of  two-furrow-work,  or 
tops  and  balks.    He  thinks  it^  w- 
ever,  still  more  advisable,  and  this 
may  be  dohe  where  the  drill  has 
not  been-employed,  that  the  plants 
thus  designed  to  outlast  the  winter 
should  be  transplanted  into  fmrows 
already   prepared  for  them,  and 
tiie    ridges    afterwards    sliovcUed 
oyer  them  up  to  the  very  top — a 
process  which  a  single  labourer  will 
be  able  to  efcct  in  the  proportion 
of  two  acres  in   three  days  ;  and 
the  expense  of  the  whole  of  which 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  the   pre- 
servation of  the  turnips  against  a 
period  in  which  the  grazier  will  be 
scarcely  able  to  obtain  any  other 
provender,  and  by  the  amelioration 
of  the  soil  it^lf,  by  being  exposed 
on  a  larger  surface,  in  consequence 
of  its  additional   ploughing,  and 
high  ridges,  to  the  action  of  the 
frost. 

Dr.  Alderson  has  published  a 
useful  little  tract  *'  On  the  Improve- 
ment  of  poor  Soils;"  which  was 
laielyread  in  the  Holdemess  Ap^i- 
cijdtiirai  Society,  in  reply  to  the  i'oU 

lowing 
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lowing  question;  "What  is  the  district:  very  ~  little  araWe  UnJ^ 
best  method  of  cultivating  iindim-  and  a  prodij^ous  proportion  of 
proving  poor  soils  where  lime  and  waste,  and  that  npon  every  farm — 
manure  cannot  be  had?"  The  fewinclosures — ha  Hey  grown  chief, 
founds^tion  on  which  our  author  ly — whont  nei»;loctcd,  and  tBrnips 
proceeds  is  rational ;  his  directions  scarcely  known.  Tho'jgh  abonnd- 
are  easy  and  practicable  :  and  tlie  ing  with  bays,  creeks  and  harboun;, 
instances  he.  adduces  of  success  and  chieflytlsrivingbvits  fisheries ;' 
such  as  cannot  fail  of  stimulating  no  plantation  >  of  wood,  valuable?.? 
to  similar  exertions.  timber  niiHt  ncce^s.irily  be  on  t}ii« 

From  the  pen  of  an  anonymous     account,  and  the  timber  actually 
*•  Lincolnshire  Grazier"   we  have    employed  principally  brought  from 
received   the   second  edition  of  a    Wales  and  Norway.   The  ploughs 
useful  compilation  under  the  title    are    home-made— so    heavy  and- 
of  "  The    Complete  Graxier,   or    dumsy  tliat  the  weight  alone  is 
Farmer  and  Cattie-dc:der's  Assist-    draught  enough  for  a  single  horse  ; 
ant."     It  underta^ces  to  give  the    and  hence  four  horses  and  a  leader 
best  advice  upcri  all  subjects  con-    a^e  generally  employed  even  upon 
nected  with  husbandr>',  in  a   plain    the  lightest  soils.  The  harrows  are 
and  concise  manner ;  and  upon  the    usually  constructed  in  the  rudest 
whole  it  is  not  often- that  it  fails  in    manner  imaginable ;  the  teeth  be- 
lts undertaking.    We  have  also  re-    ing  of  thnber,  scarcelyever  of  iron, 
ceived  from  tlie  pen  of  Mr.  John    and  the  instrument  being  still  in 
Lawrence,    of    whose   •<  General    some  places  barbarously  tied  en 
Treatise  on  Cattle"  we  have  for-    the  horse's    tail.      The   cottages 
merly  spoken  with  respect,  an  oc-    wretched  almost  beyond  descrip- 
tavo  volume  entitled  **  The  Modem    tion,  low,  narrow,  dark,  damp  and 
Land  Steward ;"  in  the  -course  of    cold  ;  scarcely  a  good  farm-house 
which  the  chief  duties  and  Unctions    throughout  the  entire  county,  and 
of  stewardship  are  fairly  consider-    not  an  edifice  entitled  to  notice  ex- 
ed-andezplaiaed,  and  regarded  in    cept  the  duke  of  Argyle's  palace 
their  several  relations  Xo  the  inter-    at  Inverary.     Flax  is  one  of  the 
ests  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and    articles  commonly  cultivated ;  and 
the  community  at  large.     We  can    the  soU  if  so  well  adapted  to  it,  that*  ' 
recommend  this  work  as   an  able    were  this  article  attended  to  as  it 
compilation    from    prior  writers,    ought  to  be,  it  might  alone  prove 
and  as  abounding  with  many  valu-    more  valuable  tlian  the  mines  of 
able  and  original  hints  upon  practi-    Potosi.     **  When  the  crop  is  toleni- 
cal  georgics.  bly  good,  the  produce  of  a  single. 

Ot  provincial  statements  of  agri-  acremay  be  estimated  at  15/.  ort  the 
culture  we  have  not  had  more  field ;  at  ^0/.  when  it  comes^fronk 
than  three  or  four  published  in  the  the  mill ;  at  60/.  when  spun  into 
icourse  of  the  year  ;  and  these  are  yarn  ;  and  at  niore  than  100/.  when 
almost  exclusively,  confiped  to  wrought  into  cloth  and  bleached^ 
North  Britain.  From  Dr.  Smith's  Thus  a  thousand  acres  (ahfff)^^ 
"  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  which  would.be  but  forty  to  every 
of  the  County  of  Argyle/*  we  parish  on  th6  continent  (county,) 
learn  that  very  little  of  modern  im-  would  yield  materials  for  a  yearly 
provemeotof  any  kind  has  yet  shed  produce  of  100,000/.-"  and,  it 
1(3  beaignant  iaflueiu:e  upon  tht^    should  have  been  added^  the  whole 

of 
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of  these  nmleriak  naght  Wcotti^  m  for  tfae  consideradcm  ef  die 
pleted  Tvitbm  the  range  of  die  Board  d  Agricultupe;  ami,  Khe 
county  iiself.  The  value  of  the  diat  too,  k  affor<k  ns  upon  the 
6sheries  might  with  a  little  atten*  whole  hut  a  gloomy  and  depreesoig 
tion  aiid  iqiprovement  be  quadru*  pxo6pectt  aotwithstanding  many 
pied  i  yet  of  their  actual  worth  we  improyeitoents  which  have  avowei^ 
inay  fotm  a  very  fiivouraUe  estr-  ly  been  introduced  of  laie  yeBx& 
mate,  from  o«r  author's  calculation  Clydesdale,  better  known  crrhay 
that  die  berringsaloneeaughtmere-  by  the  name  of  Lanarkmiic^  a 
ly  at  Lochfine  in  1794^  and  1795»  about  a  third  as  large  as  Argyle* 
yielded  more  dian  iOfiOOL  each  ^Inre;  the  latter  containing  kuand 
year.  At  this  period,  faoweveri  and  water  neazly  a  millioo  and 
they  produced  abore  their  com«>  half  of  acres,  the  former  not  qoiie 
mon  average.  Of  the  other  pro-  halfamHlion.  Itssid)soQ«inalnDit 
▼indalfisliesthechiefaretrootand  every  directiony  and  thniaglioat 
salmon.  The  entire  rental  of  the  great  partof  eadi  of  it&diree  wards 
county  amounts  to  nearly  1(^000/.  i  or  grand  divimos,  is  an  almost  in- 
the  proprietors  half  a  century  back  tractable  and  pennanendy  grew, 
vereabouttwo  hundred;  the  es-  iagpeaL  Through  dnsnowaaer 
tates  are  now  larger  and  in  fewer  can  filter,  land-draining  is  render* 
hands,  and  the  proprietors  do  not  cd  extremdy difficult,  and  thetaidy 
exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty^z.  process  of  ezhaladon  in  wet  seasons 
Totransfer  a  patrimonial  possession  b  alone  trusted  to,  or  nearly  so, 
Wds  formerly  esteemed  a  reproach  i  fiar  a  removal  of  the  superaooos 
by  the  frequency  of  the  pracdce  in  and  destructsre  moisture.  Upon 
}ate  years  die  rejsroach  no  longer  the  whole,  these  peatmosses  seem 
exists.  This  agricultural  view  af«  at  present  to  occupy  nearly  a  tlurd 
fords  the  most  evident  proofs  of  part  of  the  entire  extent  of  the 
correctness  and  of  personal  obser-  county ;  diev  are  incesqntly  accn- 
yadon :  yet  we  trust,  if  compared  muladng ;  nave  already*  by'  the 
with  the  state  of  Argylediire  at  cold  and  humidity  they  ever  i&tro> 
the  freseni  mvmenU  it  wtU  be  found  doce  into  the  atmoq>here,  destroy- 
to  fall  far  below  the  improvement  ed  a  great  proportion  of  those  ex- 
it has  actually  attained:  £br  though  tensive  forests,  principally  of  oak, 
drawn  up  for  the  eonsideradon  of  fix*  which  Clydesdale  seems  fer« 
the  Board  of  Ajgriculture,  it  consists  merly  to  jhave  been  famous;  and  by 
of  a  survey  or  at  least  ten  or  per*  their  m^idioQs  encroachment  on 
baps  twelve  years  ago.  Th^  spirit  die  arable  soil,  have  cturtailed  die 
of  agricnlturalimproveflnent,  which  whole,  and  rendered  modi  of 
has  recendy  pervaded  Britain  at  what  even  now  rexnains  scarcely 
larse^  has  been  more  conspicuous  worth  culdvating.  The  grand  at- 
in  toe  North  than  in  the  South!  tention,  therefore,  of  die  QyiJei 
|uh1  ^  c^  ^^^t^^Thrinfi' our^lves  dale  rui^st  should  be  to  resist 
^0  conceive  th^t  Argyl^uiire  alone  so  inveterate  an  enemy  \  and  the 
by.  continued  uninfluenced  by  the  success  which  has  accompanied  en 
beneBcial  contagion.  admirabte  project  of  Mn  John 
A  ^  General  >^w  of  the  Agricul-  Smith  of  Ayrshire,  whose  name 
tureof  the  County  of  Clydesdale''  we  record  with  heartMt  sadsftcw 
is  piven  us  by  Mr.  John  Naiamith.  don*  amidst  tfae.Mlnrf  pairut  of 
Like  the  former  fAiVi  it  is  drawn  'North  3ritaint   mouU  Kimidate 
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•verj  nan  to  a  similar  system  of 
conduct.  He  has  very  largely  in- 
troduced the  use  of  lime ;  and  has 
proved  by  incontrovertible  and  ex- 
tensive experiments^  that  the  appli- 
cation of  this  substance  to  moss  nas 
been  able  to  convert  the  mossy  and 
inert  soil  into  a  soil  of  the  most 
luxuriant  fertility ;  -and  is  at  this 
moment  growing  large  and  thrifty 
crops  of  different  grasses  in  sitoa- 
tfohs  that  were  formerly  looked  at 
with  disgust,  and  regarded  as  al- 
together intractable.  By  these 
and  other  methods  we  have  occa- 
sionally pointed  out  or  alluded  to, 
we  trust  the  Clydesdale  agricul- 
turist may  yet  be  able  to  obtain 
one  of  thenoblest  triumphs  tliatcan 
fall  to  the  lot  of  man — that  of  sub- 
duing tjie  thriftless  and  inveterate- 
soil  that  surrounds  him,  of  convert- 
im^  the  land  of  famine  into  a  garden 
of  luxuriance,  and  of  making  the 
wilderness  sing  aloud  for  joy.  The 
mines  of  Lanarkshire  are  a  source 
of  much  opulence ;  in  coals,  iron, 
lead  and  lime,  they  are  calculated 
to  produce  a  yearly  income  of 
4>94^00/. :  of  this  the  coals  alone 
yield  312,000/.,  and  of  course  af- 
ford by  far  the  highest  source  of 
wealth  ;  while  lime,  which  is  con- 
siderably th^  lowest^  brings  to  the 
common  mineral  stock  not  more 
than  14,000/.  But  the  chief  reve- 
nue of  the  county  is  derived  from 
its  cotton-manufactories,  and  its 
central  trade  at  Glasgow :  the  cot- 
ton-manufactories occupy^  nearly 
half  the  hands  of  the  entire  county, 
and  the  city  of  Glaseow  is  the 
great  mart  of  this  and  of  every 
Oth^r  commodity  it  produces. 

We  may  here  notice,  as  referring 
to  an  important  though  a  distant 
part  of  tne  British  empire,  Mr. 
Colebrook's  ^  Remarks  on  the 
Husbandry  and  internal  Conunerce 
of   Beqgstl/*   which   have  lately 
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reached  us,  and  were  repablished 
at  Calcutta  in  1803,  from  a  treatrslT 
on  the  same  subject  tfl  1794*,  but 
which  in  tlieir  presem  form  are  en- 
riched  with  a  variety  of  new  and 
highly    interesting;     observations. 
From  the  best  and  mos^  accurate 
means  of  calculation,  derived  from 
the  actual  number  af  husbandmen 
holding  leases,  and  of  artificers  pay- 
ing   ground-rent,  in  conjunction 
with  the  average  consumption  of 
food— for  we  have  here  no  regular 
census,  no  registers  of  births,  mar<A ' 
riages  or  deaths — our  author  con^ 
eludes  that  Banc^al,  including  t^e 
province   of    Benares,   comprises 
twenty-seven  milirons  of  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  vast  as  diis  population^ 
may  appear  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  paramount  or  mother-, 
country,  we  by  no  means  think  it 
excessive;  having  lately   perused* 
other  tables  drawn  up  with  con-- 
siderable  judgement,  which  raise 
it  to  not  less  than  thirty  millions. 
This  immense   multitude  is,    for 
the  most  part,  supported  by  har- 
vests that  are  almost  spontaneous, 
for  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
unattended   to  than-  agricultural 
concerns  in  Bengal;  and  were  Na- 
ture not  so  bountiful  in  her  pro- 
ductions,   either    the    inhabitants 
must  labour  under  an  almost  per- 
petual famine,  or  exexxise  .  a  de- 
gree of  skill  and  industry  of  which 
tney  give  no  example  at  present. 
In  truth,  the  Bengal  husbandman 
h^s  but  little  stimulus  to  industry  : 
for  a  system  of  greater  wretched- 
ness,  oppression  and  uncertainty, 
was  never  acted  upon  nor  devised 
even  in  Ireland ;  to  whose  system 
of  progressive  tyranny  it  approxi- 
mates more  closely  thaft  to   any 
other  agricultural  code  or  practices 
we  are  acquainted  with.    The  re* 
venues  of  the  state  are  chiefly  farm- 
ed by  Zemindars  at  certain  annuril 
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sums  for  certain  extents  of  terri-  self  f  m  other  WQrd$»  half  id  pro* 

tory;  these»   first  of   all,  colkct  duce«     Under  such  a    mbenhk 

the  whole  they  arc  Me  to  lay  their  system  of  robhery  upon  lohbeiy  it 

hands  on,  and  deposit  the  surplus  is  impossible  that  agricultmc  or 

m  their  own  coffers ;  for  though,  any  other    art  or  science  coold 

as  h  sometimes  the  case,  they  aeree  thrive :  here  are  feir  mckysures,  no 

with  die  government   to    collect  knowledge  of  a  rotation  of  crops, 

certain  sums,  and  receive  out  of  manure  never  resorted  to  except 

such  sums  a  stipulated  salary  as  for  the  grovpth  of  the  sugar-caae, 

the  reward  of  their  hibour,  seldom  p^ppy,  and  other  costlier  plants ; 

indeed  is  it  that  they  limit  them*  implements  the  most  vrretched  and 

selves  to  such   stipulation ;  neit,  clumsy }  roads  almost  impassable, 

there  is  a  perpetual  display  exhibit-  and  heavy  awkward  wainstbat  could 

•d  of  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  not  be  dragged  without  difficulty 

bndlord,  and  fraud  on  tliat  of  the  on  thebest  highways  in  this  conntrr, 

tenant,  connected  with  each  other  whilst    the    numerous    navigable 

by  the  most  indefinite  and  insecure  streams  that  faU  into  the  Ganges 

teniwes :   as  the  former,  however,  in  every  direction  are  never  made 

exerts  the  utmost  rapacity  over  the  use  of*    The  chief  articles  of  oqbi- 

latter,  so  the  latter  plays  tlie  sub-  merce  are  the  sugar<ane^  tobgKcOt 

tyrant  over  an  inferior  tenantry,  onium  and  cotton.     Silk  and  the 

among  whom  he  fritters  out  and  silk-worm  have  for  the  most  part 

re-lets  the  land  he  has  hired  rn  the  travelled  into  other  covntries^  and 

gross.    These  last  ate  the  real  cuU  especially  the  warmer  and  more 

tivators,  and  the  rent  exacted  of  southerly  of  Europe.   Indigo  has 

them  is  usually  half  the  produce  in  lat^y  b«en  vevived,  and  is  now 

kind,  or  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  become  a  considerable  article  of 

k«     It  often  happens^  nx>reovery  tnide  throughout  the    whde   ol 

that  the  cultivatort  when  he  has  Bcn^l.     Labotu*  is  firom  six  to 

obtained  his  fragment  of  a  brmt  ten  tmies*  cheaper  here  than  in  the 

has  nc^  property  with  which  to  West  Indies,  the  wants  of  the  na- 

stock  it  ^bod  procure  implements,  tives  bemg  so  few/and  their  desires 

These,  too>  ave  to  be  had  however ;  so   easily   satisfied.     The    whole 

but  theaccommedator expects  twen^-  history  tends  to  prove*  and  that  ia 

ty-live  per  cent  for  all  he  advances  the  clearest  atid  most  convincing 

even  if  the  loan  be  repaid  at  the  manner,   that  were  the  trade  tt> 

ensuing  harvest,  and  fifty  per  cent  India  tluown  open,  instead  of  be. 

if  postpone4  to  any  period  beyond  ing  confined  to  a  single  company, 

it.    The  same  nillage  i^  pursued  k    Would    afford,  by  tebomid,  a 

tlirough  every  class  5  for  the  cti^in  fund  of  industry  and  wealth  to 

vator,  thus  preyed  u}>on  by  those  Great  Britain  at  once  incalcuUile 

above  him,  preys  in  an  equal  de-  and  inexhaustible.^ 
grce  upon  tlic  labourer  below  Urn.        Nearly  connected  with  the  sab* 

To  every  ploughman  he  allots,  as  jcct  before  us»  we  shall  notice  ao 

iijpart  of  his  >\'ages,  a  small  plot  excellent  translation  of  a  very  ex- 

of  his  own  land  to  be  cultivated  at  ccllent  Mtile  work  of  M.  Caznos, 

the  ploughman's  leisure ;  and  from  "  Qn  the  Teeth  «f  Wheels,  Pinioos, 

the  profits  of  such  a  cultivation  he  fed'*    The  objea  is  to  show  thai 

extorts,  by  way  of  rent,  tlie  same  in    miU^^vork^   'clock-vrork,    and 

ji^portion  that  is  extorted  of  /tim«  sipnUdT  ma^bineryi  much  of  d» 
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fabe  with  which  one  wheel  works 
upon  another  depends  upon  the 
form  of  their  respective  teeth  or 
cogs ;  which,  when  long-used  and 
constructed  of  wood,  are  generally 
found  to  assunie  a  particular  curve 
in  consequence  of  repeated  action 
and  reciprocal  adjustment.  This 
then  should  seem  to  he  the  direct 
form  pointed  out  by  nature,  as  the 
best  we  can  ever  employ,  and 
which  it  should  be  our  consunt  en- 
deavour to  copy.  M.  Camus,  in 
the  treatise  before  us,  undertakes 
to  trace  out  the|>rinciple,  andgives 
rules  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  as  well  as  for  ascer- 
taining what  ought  to  be  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  cogs  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

Me  takes  it  for  gr^i^^^^^s  ^  ^^^^ 
gTonnd-work  of  nis  cakuUtions, 
that  thcepicycloidal  ci^rve  is  that 
assumed  by  nature,  and  upon  this 
basis  calculates  all  his  propositions* 
It  is  probable  that  his  conjecture  is 
nearly  correct ;  it  is,  at  least,  sufii'^ 
ciently  true  for  every  mechanical 
operation ;  and  the  principle, when- 
ever carried  into  practice^  cannot 
fa\l  of  importing  an  ease  and  gla- 
brity  of  action  to  every  kind  of 
machinery  which  it  can  never  ac* 
quim  otherwise. 

«*  A  Treatise  of  Mechanics,  the- 
oretical,  practical  and  descriptive: 
byOlmthus  Gregory,  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy, Woolwich.  8vo. 
2  vols."  This  is  a  work  highly 
useful  to  the  civil  engineer — as  con- 
taining both  principles  and  prac- 
tice— the  former  well  supported, 
and  riie  latter  exemplified  by  a 
description  of  a  great  viiriety  of 
machinery  actually  employed  (and 
with  success)  in  manyii1tiportant.ind 
extensive  concerns,  ot*  which  well 
deserves  a  trial,  and  has  every 
chance  of  success.  The  first  vo- 
lume is  devoted  to  a  theoinDtkal 


^lew  of  the  diflterent  branches  of 
mechanicar  science-i-statics,  dyna- 
mics, hydrostatics,  hydrodynamics^ 
pneumatics  t — the  second  contains 
the  practical  application  of  th^ 
science;  and  cannot  be  perused 
without  improvement. 

In  the  course  of  the  yeat  before 
us.  Baron  Masseres  has  added  an-* 
other  volume,  making  the  sijrth,  to 
his  "  Scriptores  Logarithmtci ;"  or 
collection  of  curious  tracts  on  the 
nature  and  construction  of  l^ga^ 
ridims.     These  tracts  are  twenty-* 
two  in  number,  some  written  in 
Latin,  others  in  English ;  some  the 
production  of  deceased,  others  of 
living'  authors*     Why  those  origi- 
nally composed  in  Latin  have  not 
been  translated  into  English,  which 
they  ought  to  have  been,  if  thft 
work   be  designed  for  our  own 
meridian  chiefly  or  altogether,  ot* 
those  composed  in  English  have 
not  been   translated    into   Latin, 
provided  it  be  ehiefly  intended  foi? 
the  continent,  we  are  not  informed. 
At  ptesent  it  will  comparatively  bd 
but  of  little  use  in  either  view :  for* 
few  foreign    mathematicians    ate 
sufficiently  acquainted  with    oilr 
own  tongue  to  study  fluxions  in  it| 
and  not  every  English  mathema* 
tician  is  sufficiently  versed  in  Latin 
to  pursue  the  object  of  his  atten* 
tion  in  a  Latin  dress.     In  them* 
selves,  however,  the  tracts  are  truly- 
valuable  ;  and  so  far  as  we  havd 
perused  them,  there  is  scarcely  an^ 
one  that  wc  could  wish  to  hive 
omitted.     The    chief  contributors 
are,  the  baron  himself,  Dr.Mackay^ 
Mr.  Frend,  Mr.  Manning,  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  Denison*  Fermat,  and 
Huyj^en^.     An  arranged  prospec- 
tus of  the  contents  of  the  volume 
is  preSxtd  in  the  form  of  a  preface, 
which  occupies  eii^hty-four  pages 
of  this  bulky  qu:irto  ;  the  body  of 
the  work   extends  to  nine  hundred 

A^  2  and 
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and  fifty*eight  pages»  making  nor  We  have  nothing  to  object  to.  a» 

less  than  a  thousand  and/orty-two  to  the  accuracy  of  this  title;  the 

in  the  whole.  labour  it  announces  is  fairly  ac- 

Mr.  Bonnycastle  has  furnished  complished  in  the  body  of  the  book« 

us  with  a  '<  Treatise  on  Plafte  and  which  is  an  octavo  of  upwards  of 

Spherical  Trigonometry  ;"  in  an  five  hundred  pages.     In  connner- 

octavo    volume,    which    may  be  cial  concerns  a  work  of  this  kind 

profitably  consulted  by  those  who  is  of  essential  value ;  it  spores  aa 

nave  made  considerable  proficiency  immensity  of  time  and  labour  that 

in  the  science  of  logarithms,  but  may  beneficially  be  appropriaied 

has  too  little  of  the  professional  to  other  concerns.  -  We  have  here 

gradw  for  a  beginner. ,  There  is,  the  fractions  of  farthings,  which, 

in  truth,  a  great  want  of  order  and  notwithstanding  the  superior  exac- 

precision  in  the  entire  arrangement  titude  such  a  system  ox  cakulatkn 

of  the  work,  which  is  an  almost  displays,  will  often  be  found,  if  ve 

inexpiable  sin  in  a  wi  iter  upon  ma-  mistake  not,  as  burdensome  in  ap* 

thematical  subjects ;  the  language .  plication  as  it  must  have  been  in 

is  often  incorrect,  and  the  authors  original  adjustment* 

of  the  present  day  are  treated  with  ^  Tables    for    computing    the 

a  contempt  to  which  many  of  them  Weight  of  Hay,  Cattle,  Sheep  and 

are  by  no  means  entitled,  notwith*  Hogs,  &c.  by  Measureoient,  with  a 

standing    their   heterodoxy   upon  comparative  Table  of  the  Waght 

the  score  of  infinite  positives  and  used  at  Edinburgh  to  those  in  Use 

negatives.  at  Smithfield  and  elsewhete.    hj 

Mr.  Frend  continues  to  supply  JohnAinslie*     13  Plates,  squax«.*' 

the  rising  generation  with  useful  The  comparative  table  is,  indeed, 

and  entertaining  information  upon  given,  and  to  a  certain  extent  most 

the  general  science  of  astronomy  have  its  use ;  bat  the  calculadocs 

by  his  **  Evening  Amusements" —  in  the  body  of  the  book  oompBied 

a  sznall  octavo  volume,  published  upon  the  Edinburgh  value,  in  ^diicfa 

annually,    in  which  a  variety  of  city    weights    and    measures  are 

striking  iippear^ces  in  thebenvens,  equally  different  from  those  nsade 

discovemble    at  distant  evenings,  use  of  in  London,  and   tlits  in  a 

for  the  current  year, are  accurately  ratio  that  renders  it   difficnlt  in 

pointed   out   and  accounted  for.  many  iilstances  to  designate  the  ex* 

Upon  the  volume  now  before  us  it  act    proportion,    the    Edinburgh 

is  useless  to  add  any  thing  further  pound,  tor  example,  without  ui- 

tlian  that  it  possesses  all  the  merit  ducing  other  instances,  consisting 

of  tliat  of   last  year,  whidi  was  of  171  ounces.     In  other  res^u 

noticed  by  ys  with  respect.  these  Tables  will  be  found  highly 

.<<  Tables  of  Simple  Interest,  and  useful,  and  we  can  cordially  re- 
ef Commisston,  Brokera^,  or  Ex-  commend  a  new  edition  of  them, 
change,  at  all  the  usua\  Kates  per  adapted  in  every  respect  to  the 
Cent.  Constructed  on  a  Plan  en-  British  metropolts*  The  phtrs 
tirelyne.Vy  easy  and  mathematically  shotdd  certainly  be  added,  whicb 
accurate ;  to  which  is  preBxeJ  a  give  a  more  perfect  idea  dian  can 
complete  Ready-reckoner,  and  be  obtained  otherwise,  •  of  the 
several  new  Tables,  useful  in  com-  usual  method  of  taking  the  girt 
mercial  Operations*    By  William  ofhay-staeks»  pigs, cows  and  dvep. 

Stenhousei  accotmtant, F.  A.  S.  £."  Mn  Derrick's  ^^M^moirs  of  tbt 

Rise 
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Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Royal 
Navy*'  seem  to  rank  irt  the  present 
chapter  rather  than  in  any  other. 
The  numerous  tables  whiah  ac- 
company the  work  ap))ear  to  be 
calculated  wtch  accuracy,  and.  to 
give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  tiumber 
of  ships  and  tonnage,  6cc.  of  iheir 
several  classes  at  different  periods. 
Our  author  conmiences  the  history 
ef  the  Bridsh  navy  with  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  It  is  generally,  we 
1>elievey  dated  froAi  that  of  Henry 
VII L;  but  as  the  former  prince  is 
well  known  to  have  been  possest  of 
atie  large  ship,  it  certainly  may  be 
transferred  to  the  period  here 
proposed.  As  a  book  of  frequent 
reference  we  can  cordially  re- 
.commend  the  publication  before 
us. 

All  danger  of  invasion  from 
the  French  coasts  having  been  of 
late  supposed  to  have  ceased,  the 
greater  part  ef  the  attention  which 
was  antecedently  bestowed  on  this 
subject  has  ceased  with  it^  and  we 
are  no  longer  overpowered  with 
'^ose  misceUaneous  tracts  on  mWu 
tary  and  internal  tactics,  that  at 


one  time  swarmed  forth  frdm  the  * 
pres9>and  which  perhaps,  from  the 
change  of   the  political  horizon, 
may  soon  swarm  forth  again.    On 
the  present  occasion  we  shall  only- 
notice  a  single  anonymous  octavo,  ' 
entitled    ^'  Observations    on    the 
Use  of  Light  Armour."    This  vo- 
lume  is  intended  to  revive  the  old 
practice  of  wearing  a  body-fence 
called  j'4kesi  and  which  were  no  * 
other    than     quilted     waistcoats, 
covered  with  narrow  places  of  thin 
iron,  so  intersected- as  to  allow  of 
every  muscular  motion.    The  ra- 
pidity of  modern  tactics^  which  has 
made  side-arms  of   more  conse-' 
quence  than  almost  at  any  time, 
and  which  has  so  often  plunged 
hostile  division  into  close  contact^ 
with  hostile  division,  seems  to  have 
made  a  revival  of  this  defence  an 
object  of  expediency.'-  A^d  though 
we  cannot  give  much  commendla- 
tion  to  the  bonibast  and  gnttering- 
style  in  which^kis  bobk  is  written,- 
we  have  at  least  thought  the  ob- 
servations it  contains  -Worthy  of 
propagation,  and  have  noticed  it 
accordingly. 


i.    4. 


CHAPTER   III. 

MORAL    AND    POLITICAL. 

Conidntng  Uifiory,   Kyages,  Travekr  Politics^  EfBics,  Education. 


i      ' 


THE  late  ^disturbances  and  the 
present  fermentation  in  Ice- 
land have  fixed  the  general  eye  of 
mankind  upon  this  part  of  the  |ini- 
ted  ^empire  for  many  years,  and 
still  prevent  it  from  wandering.  Its 
history  and  its  politics,  the^  moral 
disposition  and  religion  cf  the  muU 
titude,  have  been  examined  in.  eyery 


possible  attitude*  and  in  publica* 
iions  .of  every  shsupc  and  tendency^ 
SiiU  jche  ^l^ect  16  by  .no  means  ex' 
hauHed,  and.  w  :are  yjst  calleid  to^ 
the  consideration  of  new  histories^ 
'4nd  ^w  political  tracts. .  We  shall 
commence  this  chapter  with  noti- 
cing!: Mr.  Gordon's  "  Hibtory  of 
Ijeland,  from  the  earliest  Accounts 

XS  to 
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to  the  Aecompltshmeni  of  theUqioa 
with  Great  Bricaia  m  lSOi»  in 
two  volumesi  8vo*"  This  is  a  ju- 
dicious ^d  convenient  compen- 
dium of  Irish  history:  th^  lan- 
guage is  in  genenl  correct  and 
pure,  though  occasionally  characte- 
rized by  tlie  creation  of  new  terms, 
and  attempts  at  new  modes  of  phras* 
ing.  The  political,  principles  of 
our  author  lead  him  to  a  love  of 
popular  freedom  and  catholic 
emancipation :  yet  these  principles 
are  restrained  widiin  due  bounds, 
and  his  loyiilty  is  unimpeachable 
and  satisfactory.  The  first  volume 
0{>ens  with  a  geographical  sketch 
of  the  country ;  examines  with 
much  brevity  the  traditionary  perir 
ods  of  Druidi:»m,  and  the  earliest 
Christian  missions,  and  treats  with 
due  contempt  the  wonderful  len 
^ends  which  are  generally  crowded 
into  this  primipvai  ^poph.  and  con- 
stitute its  most  prominent  features, 
Xt  proceeds  in  a  steady  and  tempe* 
rate  track  through  the  different 
centuries  pf  real  history^  from  th« 
arrival  of  Robert  Fitzstephen  in 
Ireland,  in  1170,  and  closes  with 
the  civil  wars  that  devastated  tli^ 
country  anterior  to  the  common- 
wealth. The  w)^ole  pf  these  trans- 
actions are  divided  into  twenty-six 
chapters.  The  second  volume  be- 
gins with  twenty-seven,  and  extends 
to  chapter  forty-seven.  It  traces 
the  a&irs  of  Irel;^id  under  die  dis^ 
creet  administratian  of  Henry 
Cromwell,  a  man,  perhaps,  of  as 
much  disinterestedness  and  public 
tpirit,  as  his  father  was  of  selfish^ 
ness  and  personal*  ambition  ;  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty^ 
accompanied  with  enormous  confis^ 
cations  and  popular  commotk>ns} 
the  confiscations  of  the  rcvolationy 
by  which  many  families  were  rerin? 
stated  in  possessions  that  the  restora- 
liouMT^nched  away  from  thein}  the 


pdilical  aimnosities  tbat  divided 
the  country  through  the  period  of 
American  dissentions  and  hottiiU 
ties  s  the  influence  of  the  French 
revolution  on  the  feelings  and  io- 
clinati<nis  of  the  people «  the  entire 
scope  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  pursued  to  obtain  catbolte 
emancipation;  the  provincial  and 
secret  conunittees  fonned  at  di^* 
ent  times,  to  carry  these  measures 
into  effect ;  and  the  influence  pro* 
duced  upon  the  hopes  of  the  catho- 
lics by  the  accomplishm^it  of  the 
Union,  with  which  great  aud  glori- 
ous event  it  doses.  The  two 
prime  benefits  which  our  author 
tells  us  were  expected  by  tfae  Ih^ 
nation  as  th^  inamediate  conse- 
quence of  the  unity  of  empire, 
>Yere  **  a  conullutation  of  tithes,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  political  dtsabili* 
ties  in  catholics*  By  the  former/' 
he  continues,  **  would  apiculture  be 
encouraged,  violent  discontents  ar 
gainst  tne  nuintenance  of  the  pro- 
testant  clergy  be  banished,  and  the 
clerical  character  rendered  more 
respectable.  The  last  conseqoence 
of  commutation  mast  be  evident  to 
all  persons  acquainted  with  the  de^ 
grading  circumstance  of  wrangling 
for  tithes,  and  enforcing  their  pay- 
ment oa  miserable  peasants,  to 
which  the  clergy  are  compelled  by 
the  present  systenos.  By  cathdic 
fnfrandiisement  would  the  onion  of 
the  British  people  throughout  the 
pnited  iingdoitn  be  completed, 
and  protestant  ascendancy  secured 
of  the  empire*  That  measures  of 
such  prime  advantage  should  be  so 
long  prevented  by  a  spipt  of  mr-r 
row  policy,  must  be  a  matter  of 
deep  regret ;  for  when  powers  ca 
the  continent  of  Europe  are,  by  the 
natural  course  of  events,  growir-j 
into  enormous  magnitude  by  tie 
absorption  <^  the  weaker  states, 
yihsL^  oave  the  British  /  hmA  Sot  tJM 
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pmervation  of  tfaetr  independence 
but  their  aqueous  barriersy  firm 
union  at  hornet  and  a  wholesome 
sjrstem  of  gOTemment,  promotive 
particularly  of  agriculture»  the 
^reat  source  and  only  solid  founda*- 
cion  of  national  wealth  for  the 
maintenance  of  fleets  >uid  armies. 
To  the  Roman  catholic  religion  I 
am  far  from  being  a  friend ;  it  eth 
dung4f&$A  human  reason»  the  only 
light  with  which  we  are  furnished 
by  our  Creator  for  discriminating 
between  real  and  fihctttious  revela- 
tion. Its  intolerant  spirit  has  far 
surpassed  that  of  all  others,  even 
the  Mahommedan.  For  under 
what  other  system  of  worship  can 
we  find  in  history  such  courts  of  in* 
quisition,  such  national  massacres^ 
and  such  numbers  with  solemn 
formality  burned  alive  for  a  mere 
difference  of  opinion  i  By  a  men* 
Cal  thraldom  it  has  degraded  the 
human  species,  and  paralysed  their 
industry  I  But  the  spirit  of  papal 
intolerance  is  broken :  the  revolu- 
tion of  France  has  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound.  Commixed  with  protest- 
ants,  and  v€st$d  mitb  no  predmninant 
ffswer^  the  catholics  are  as  good 
members  of  society  as  any  other 
description  of  men  whatever:  a 
more    kind-hearted    and   oblieing 

rople  than  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
am  persuaded  can  no  where  be 
found,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  feel 
^or  them  a  strong  affection;  nor  can 
I  entertain  adoubt  of  their  inviolable 
attachment  to  British  government, 
if  they  were  once  fully  admitted  to 
an  unqualified  participation  of  its 
benefits."  We  shall  soon  have  oc- 
casion to  advert  to  this  subject 
more  at  large ;  and  shall  at  present 
only  observe,  that  however  attached 
to  the  Irish  catholics  our  author 
appears  to  be,  as  well  from  princi- 

Jte  as  affection,  he  feels  more  than 
ialf  afraid  of  trusting  them  not- 


withstanding^:  for  if  his  propositioa 
be  true,  that  it  is  only  while  tney  are 
**'  vtitedviiih  no  prgdaminatU  pov/er^ 
that  die  catholics  are  as  c;ood  mem^^ 
bers  of  society  as  any  other  descrip 
tion  of  men,''  it  must  follow  of  ne* 
cessity,  ^diat  the  moment  they  art 
enabled  by  any  means  to  obtain  a  ^f* 
domnancy'iffpnMryXhejvn)!  ceaseto 
be  as  good  members  of  society  as 
other  descriptions  of  men.  With- 
out entering  into  the  question  on 
either  side  at  present,  we  shall  mere* 
ly  remark,  that  we  have  not  heard  a 
stronger  argument  advanced  by 
their  enemies  than  is  here  advanced 
by  one  of  their  advocates,  for  con** 
tinuin?  the  restraints  to  which  they 
have  been  so  long  subject.  We 
believe  it  is  npt  this  opinion,  but 
one  far  less  hostile  towards  them, 
that  has  thus  far  prevented,  and  is^ 
for  some  years  y  likely  to  prevent  their 
shackles  from  being  loosed,  and 
their  emancipation  rendered  com-^ 
plete. 

**  Journal  of  the  Transactions 
in  Scotland  during  the  Contest  be- 
tween the  Adherents  of  Qneen  Ma** 
ry  and  thq^  of  her  Son,  1570-1573,  , 
by  Richard   Bannatyne,  Secretary 
to  John  Knox,  8vo.  p.  50."    Thia 
is  a  curious  and  important  docu- 
ment.   The  peculiar  situation  of 
Baimatyne,  while  it  rendered  him 
inimical  to  the  cause  of  this  accom^ 
plished  princess,  afforded  him  abun* 
dant  opportunities  of  acquiring  mi« 
nute  information  upon  subjects  that 
must    have    been    inaccessible    to 
every  one  without  the  pale  of  the 
forps    diplom'itlque  I    ana    there   it 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
work  before  us  was  drawn  up  with 
the  express  purpose^  as  we  knew  it 
was  offered  with  tlie  express  wish, 
of  being  printed  among  the  memo- 
rials selected  for  publicr.tion  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  kirk,  soon 
after  the  death  of  ELnox.    Our  au- 
^^  thot 
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til  or,  however,  for  some  cjiuse  wfi'atc 
unacquainted  with,  did  not  succeed 
in  his  application ;  and  it  has  hence 
remained  as  a  manuscript  authori- 
ty, to  be  consulted  by  ail  who  are 
desirous,  and  have  opportunity  of 
plun^in^  into  the  most  genuine  ar- 
chive sofScottish  history.  Into  whose 
care  it  was  at  first  committed  we  know 
not.    Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  Robert    Miln,    and  the  hand- 
writing was  generally  supposed  to 
be  Bannatvne's  owri :    it  bears  ere- 
dible  evidence  of  being  a  manu- 
script of  his  o^n  aera,  ii  not  his  ac- 
tual autograph.      In  17*8  it  was 
transferred  to  the  advocate's  libra- 
ry, at  Edinburgh,  where  it  has  con- 
timued  ever  since,  and  has  been  ex- 
amined and  quoted  by  Crawford, 
GoodalJ,  and  otlier  historiographers, 
in  its- present  state,  however,  it  is 
impericct*  tlie  first  eighteen  pages 
being  w;inting :  these  are  supposed 
to  have  opened  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  regent  Murray,  and 
perli:?ps  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  murder  of  Damlev  ;    die  im- 
prudent   marriage   of   Mary   with 
Both  well ;    the  rebellion   that  en- 
sued  ;    the  defeat  of  the  Scottish 
queen  ;  her  imprisonment  at  Loch- 
levin,  andescape  into  England,  that 
immediately   preceded  this  atroci- 
ty"; and  our  editor,  Mr,  John  Gra^ 
bara  Daly  ell,  has  filled  up  the  in- 
troductory vacuity  with  a  sketch  of 
tiioso  events  in  a  manner  that  does 
credit  to  his  chronological  talents. 
The  journal  of  Bannatyne  immedi- 
ately succeeds  this  introduction,  ac» 
companied    with    notes  from   the 
edit/:!!',  which  h.^s  so  much  pleased 
us,  that  we  regret  they  have  been 
so  sparingly  interspersed.      At  the 
close  of  the  journal  are  subjoined, 
1, 1-,etters  from  Secretary  Maitland, 
and  the  Earl  of  Mortown,  written  in 
1^7  J.  2.  An  Account  of  tlie  Death 


of  tlie  Earl  of  Hrnitly,  in  'IST^ 
3.  Confession  of  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
town, 1581.  4-.  Mutaal  Aggres- 
sions  by  the  contending  ^Factions :  a 
document,  in  point  of  time,  anterior 
to  the  three-preceding,  and  exhibit- 
ing an  anachronism  that  might 
easily  had  been  avoided. 

«  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  Govcmor  of  Notting- 
ham Castle,  Town,  &c.  with  origi- 
nal Anecdotes  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  Cotemp  trari*^, 
and  a  summary  Review  c*  Public 
A  flairs:  written  by  his  Widow,  La- 
cy, Daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  &c.  now 
first  published   from  the   original 
Manuscript,  by  the  Rev.  Julius Hm- 
chinson,  ♦to."  lliis  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable  piece  of  national  history 
that  has  reached  as  in  the  cenrse  of 
the  year  to  which  our  labours  are 
directed.     It  is  true  that  it  blends 
private  history  with   public ;    but 
we  cannot  consent  that  it  should 
on  this  account  sink  into  a  book  of 
mere  family  biography:    the  excel- 
lent editor  of  the  work,  and  de- 
scendant of  its  cirencplary  author, 
has  well  characterized  it  when  he 
tells  us  that  it  chronologizes  •*  a 
period  most  remarkable  in  the  Bri- 
tish annals,  written  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  lady  or 
.elevated  birth,  of  a  most  com  pre- 
hensive  and  highly  cultivated  mind, 
herself  a  witness  of  many  cf  the 
scenes  she  describes,  and  active  in  se- 
veral of  them.*'     There  is  a  moral 
and  literary  elegance  and  excellence 
in  the  midst  of  comparative  barbanty 
and  rudeness ;   a  liberality  of  senti- 
ment in  the  midst  of  bigotry;  an  in- 
trepid honesty  of  heart  in  the  midst 
of  political  defection  and  religious 
hypocrisy ;  a  delicacy  and  lenderoess 
of  domestic  feeling  iu  the  midst  cf 
camps  and   chaos— which  stamp  a 
value  upon  these  mexaoirs  that  fev 
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•tbers  can  boast,  and  no  others  ex- 
ceed. '    We  b^ve  given  the  most 
convincing  proof  we  could  offer  of 
our  thorough  persuasion  of,  their 
merit,  by  the  ample  extracts  we 
have  macfc  from  them  in  a  prece- 
ding department  of  this  volume  : 
we  beg  the  editor  to  accept  our  sin- 
cere thnnks  for  the  treat  he  has  af- 
forded us,  and  we  sincerely  lament 
that  they  have  thus  long  been  se- 
cluded from  the  public  eye.    They 
are  a  gem  of  inappreciable  value, 
whether  regarded  as  national  docu- 
ments, or  as  specimens  of  police  lite- 
rature. It  would  be  unjust  in  us  not  to 
add,  that  the  original  autograph  is  at 
this  moment  in  the  editors  hands. 
But  lif^rary  merit,  domestic  vir- 
tue, and  moral  goodness,  are  not 
conHned  to  ai\y  smgle  political  par- 
ty, dependent  upon  any  individual 
set  of  diplomatic  characters,  or  re- . 
ligious  opinions :    and  we  now  al- 
lude to  an  anonymous,  but,  we  be- 
lieve,    authentic     publication     of 
"  Original  Memoirs,  written  during 
the  Great  Civil  War,'*  of  which  by 
far  the  larger  part  consists  of  me- 
moirs of  sir  Henry  Slingsby,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  aiid  coutaining  a  to- 
lerably fair,  and  very  interesting 
account  of  the  facts  and  manners  of 
the  times   in  which  he  lived  and 
suffered.     Sir  Henry  Slingsby  was 
a  man  of  a  warm  and  honest  heart, 
and  an  unquenchable  perseverance 
in  the  cause  of  the  Stuart  dynasty : 
yet  by  intermarriages  he  was  closely 
connected  with  the  chief  families  of 
the  opposite  party  ;  and  hence,  not- 
withstanding his  frequent  attempts 
to  gain  over  the  officers  of  the  dif- 
ferent castles  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessively confined,  and  to  which 
in  consequence  of  a  communication 
of    these    various  tamperings  to 
the  protector,  he  was  successively 
transferred  he  was  not  brought  to 
}}is  (ri4  till  nearly  three  years  af^er 


his  arrest»  which  was  at  Hull,  in 
■1655,      Cromwell  was    afraid  of 
juries,  'as  well  he  mi^ht  be ;    and 
nence  he  had  the  audacity  to  in* 
vent  another  sort  of  tribunal,  which 
he  called,  the  high  court  of  jus  ik ft  ia 
which  die    commissioners,  chosen 
fium  his  own  creatures,  united  the 
characters  of  juJ;;es  and  jurors.    It 
was  before  this  court  sir  Henry  Sling* 
shy  was  arraigned :  he  denied  itsjuris- 
diction,  and  demanded  a  trial  by 
jury.     His  demand  was  not  coin- 
plied  with  }  he  was  tried  before  the 
high  court,  Miy  ii5,  165^^  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and,  on  June 
8th,  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill : — a 
sentence  to  which    he    submitted 
with  much  fortitude.     His. remains, 
were  deposited  in  a  chapel  belonging 
to  his, family,    in    the  church  at 
Knaresba;oup:h.     The  other  arti- 
cles in  the  collection  before  us  are 
of  less  interest.     They  consist  of 
"  Memoirs  of  Capt.  John  Hodgson, 
of   Coalley-Hall,    near    Halifax," 
containini;  a  narrative  of  his  perse- 
cations,  in  consequenceof  the  Resto- 
ration, as  well  as  of  the  movements  of 
the  parlinmentury  army,  antei  ior  to 
this  event,  in  which  he  commanded 
a  company  :  but  th?  style  iscoarse^ 
and  the  manner  uninvitin^^.     The 
additional  papers  are  official  docu-. 
ments  respecting  Cromwell's  cam- 
paign in  Scotland.     These,  as  re- 
cords of  authority,  may  be  of  service 
to  the  historian,  but  few  besides 
the  histori.m  will  ever  peruse  them. 
**  History  of  phe   Campaign  of 
1805,  in  Germany,  Italy,  the  Ty*- 
rol,  &c.  by  William  Burke,  8vo.'* 
The  short  but  important  series  of 
transactions  that  first  put  Germany 
into  the  hands  ef  Bonaparte  ;    that 
enabled  him,  by  a  single  manoeuvre, 
to  swallow  up  the  grand  army  of 
Austria ;  to  seize  possession  of  its 
capital  within  three  weeks  from  the 
comn^encem^nt  of  the  campaign } 
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^tbin  three  vree\s  more  to  spread 
bts  viciorious  Career  froxn  the 
Rhine  to  the  Bug;  and  within 
two  months  to  overthrow  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Austrian  forces, 
concentrated  and  united  with  the 
grand  armj  of  the  Russian  cm- 
pire  J— offers  us  a  train  of  events 
that  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  in 
any  other  part  of  universal  histo- 
tory:  the  present  war^  indeed^ 
gives  us  something  of  a  parallel ; 
but,  excepting  on  its  outset*  the  ca- 
reer of  Bonaparte  was  by  no  means 
•0  rapid,  though  on  its  close  his 
moderation  to  Prussia  has  been  -less 
distinguished  than  that  to  Austria. 
To  investigate  the  springs  and 
causes  of  so  wonderful  a  success 
oi>  tlie  part  of  the  French,  is  to 
engage  in  an  important,  but  an 
arduous  undertaking.  Mr.  Burke, 
in  the  history  before  us,  has  point- 
ed out  some  of  them  ;  but  there 
are  yet  several  which  seem  total- 
ly to  have  escaped  his  attention, 
and  ethers  to  which  he  has  at- 
tached too  little  moment.  His 
l>ook  is,  indeed,  written  more  for 
general  information  than  for  pro- 
^sional  study;  it  is  statistic  ra- 
ther than  military,  and  pictu- 
resque and  illustrative  rather  than 
^tistic.  It  is  probable  that  the 
"^  rapid  conquest  of  Austria  depend- 
ed, in  a  great  degree,  on  the  su- 
pineness  of  tlie  inhabitants,  and 
their  total  indxlFcrcnce  to  the  ex- 
isting dynasty:  but  Pnissian  Po- 
land did  not  fall  so  easily,  al- 
though the  same  cause  not  only 
exbted,  but  to  an  infinitely  great* 
er  e£Fect;  and  it  was  expected 
that  xbe  inhabitants  would  have 
flocked  to  the  French  standard 
with  universal  acclamation.  If 
|he  people  were  cold,  and  cold 
^hey  undoubtedly  were  even  to 
^he  freezing  point,  the  army  was 
^rrupt,  and  the  prince  misguided* 


Under  such  dremnttinces*  half  d» 
ordinary  counif  e  and  half  the 
ordinary  skill  of  h6tapautt  weoid 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  con- 
manded  success :  -every  tMng  com- 
bined in  his  favour ;  and  iMriQiant 
as  was  his  triumph,  it  was  achieved 
rather  by  the  enemies  Ke  had  to 
oppose  than  the  arm^  he  had  to 
lead  forward. 

Mr.  Bigland  has  adapted,  by  x 
second  and  enlarged  edition,  hii 
**  Letters  on  the  Modem  Histcay 
and  Political  Aspect  of  .Europe,* 
to  the  meridian  of  the  pr«ent 
hour.  We  have  now  nxteen  let- 
ters, of  which  the  first  is  intio. 
ductory :  the  second  divides  Eu- 
rope into  three  primary  powers, 
France,  Russia,  and  Britain ;  va- 
rious secondary  powers,  into  which 
class  he  has  transferred  Sftain,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Sweden,  and 
multitudes  that  are  altogether  de» 
pendent*  We  are  next  carried,  in 
letter  iii,  to  St.  Domingo,  and  then 
baok  again,  in  letters  vi,  vii,  vni,  ii, 
ani  X,  to  Prussia,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  In  letter  zi,  we  re-cro» 
the  Atlantic,  and  are  called  to  a 
soporific  discourse  upon  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  an  ultimate  and 
necessary  separation  between  aU 
large  and  powerful  colonies  and  their 
parent  counixy.  In  letter  xrt,  we 
are  hurried  back  again,  though  not 
by  tlie  North-west  passage,  to  Rus« 
sia.  In  letter  xiii,  we  visit  Den- 
mark ;  and  in  letters  ziv,  zv,  and 
XV  i,  make  an  agreeable  excursioa 
up  the  Mediterranean  to  Egypt, 
on  whose  shores  we  cast  am^or 
for  the  last  time,  and  are  allowed 
to  idle  our  hours  away  as  long  as 
\**e  please.  The  work  is  pleasantly 
written,  and  the  author  shews  him- 
self sufficiently  acquainted  with 
modem  politics  for  the  purpose  he 
bos  underuken  ;  yet  a  ottle  more 
method  Would  have  given  rt  additi- 
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onalT^^ue^  notwithstanding  the  de- 
sultory character  under  which  it 
shelters  itself  i  for  order  is  as  con* 
sistent  with  a  series  of  letters  as  a 
series  of  mathematical  problems. 

The  surrender  of  Buenos  Ayresto 
general  Beresford,  and  the  attention 
which  was  hence   called  towards 
the  South  American  continent,  in 
the  way  of  general  trade  and  poli- 
tics, hsLxe  not  produced  such  a  va» 
ricty  of  publications  as  we  expected. 
In  facty  in  neither  of  these  lines 
hare  we  met  with  any  thing  worthy 
pf  notice ;  and,  ft  om  the  late  events 
that  havo  occurred,  the  subject  is 
now  likely  to  he    resigned  to  a 
deeper    oblivion  than    ever.       In 
the     way     of    chorography,    or 
travels,   we   have    met  with    but 
one   attempt,    and  .that    a   most 
barren  and  meagre  account  indeed, 
but  still-  welcome  for  want  of  a 
better.      This  account  consists  of 
^  Travels  from  Buenos  Ayres,  by 
Potosi  to  Lima/'  hastily  drawn  up 
by  M*  Anthony  Zachariah  Helms, 
lAefr  his  return  from   this  settle- 
ment, in  which  he  had  for  three 
years  (from  17S8  to  1792 J  resided 
gts  superintendent  of  the  mines,  and 
mserced  im  Zach's  German  £phe- 
yneris.    To  this  compendious  no- 
tice ^e  anonymous  translator  has 
added  a  sufficient  body  of  annota- 
tions   and    topographical   descrip- 
tions to  expand  it  to  the  size  of  a 
moderate  dttodfcimo,  numbering  a 
hundred  aiyd  eighty  pages.     From 
this  statement  we  }eam  that  Buenos 
Ayres  contains    a   population   of 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants; 
SaltK,  situate  on  the  river  Arias,  pf 
nearly  ten  thousand;  andPot<»si,ofa 
hundred  thousand,  including  slaves* 
That  from  Bueno$  Ayres  to  Potosi 
is  sixteen  hundred  and  seventeen 
geographical  miles,  communicating 
^y  >passable  roadj;  ^ai  tpl^ably 


furnished  post-houses:  that  the 
royal  mines  of  the  kingdom  of  La 
Plata  are  most  miserably  and  igqo* 
rantly  worked :  that  they  produce 
at  present  a  revenue  of  four  millions 
and  a  half  of  piastres ;  and  that  if 
they  were  worked  as  they  ought  to 
be,  "  if  all  the  veins  of  ore  were 
sought  for,  and  \iToaght  with  but 
moderate  skill  and  ditigence,  this 
kingdom  alone  n^ight  yield  eVerj 
year  twenty,  and  even  thirty  mil- 
lions of  piastres.''  Lima,  the  capi- 
tal of  Peru,  is  agreeablj'  descril^d, 
and  represented  as  a  most  delight- 
ful and  desirable  situation,  were  it 
not  for  the  tremendous  earthquakes 
to  which  it  is  so  subject,  and  on 
account  of  which  the  inhabitants 
do  not  venture  to  build  their  houses 
more  than  a  single  story  high.  For 
the  rest  the  reader  must  consult  the 
volume  itself.  The  appeadii^  is  ^ 
useful  compilation. 

"  Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  by 
George  Pinckard,  M  J>.  &c."  3  voL 
8vo.  These  notes,  as  we  leani 
from  the  conthiuatton  of  the  title? 
page,  which  might  have  answered 
all  the  purposes  of  an  introductory 
chapter,  ««  were  written  during  the 
expedition  undep  the  command  of 
thelate  gen.  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  t 
including  obseryations  on  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes,  ani  the  Settlement^ 
captured  by  the  British  troops  apoi| 
the  coast  of  Guinea :  likewise  re- 
marks relating  to  the  Creches,  and 
Slaves  of  the  western  Colonies,  an4 
the  Indians  of  South  America,  with 
Occasional  Hints  regarding  the  Sea- 
soning, or  Yellow  ^ver,  of  hot  Cli^ 
mates."  The  patient  reader  may 
here  ^lean  entertainment  and  in* 
stmction,  but  the  ground  over 
which  he  must  toil  is,  too  frequent* 
ly,  bare  and  unthrifty,  with  scarcdy 
the  appearance  of  a  single  husk 
Pi|r  author  writes  best  when  he 
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writes   directly  from  the  scenery 
around  bim  :   there  is  a  candour  in 
his  narration  to  which  we  can  im*. 
plicitly  trust,  and  a  benevolence  in 
his  feelings  which  interests  us  warm- 
ly in  his  fate.     But  Dr.  Pinckard  is 
unfortunately    not    content     with 
being  a  mere  narrator  of  facts : — 
he  is  perpetually  endeavouring  to 
combine  with  this  character  those 
of  a  sentimentalist  and  of  a  classic  : 
almost  every  description  is  termina- 
ted with  a  string  of  reflections  that  are 
as  pathetic  as  the  glitter  of  fine  lan- 
guage and  false  imagery  can  make 
iliem,  and  almost  every  reflection  is 
interwoven  with  scrapsof  what  would 
have  been  latinity,  had  not  the  author, 
totally  forgotten,  not  only  his  syntax, 
but  even  his  dcclenuons  and  conju- 
gations.   We  have  scarcely  space 
for  references,  but  will  just  hint  to 
l)im,  against  another  edition  of  this 
work,  which  we  should  like  to  see 
inanabridgetiform,  that itwas some 
time  before  we  understood  what  he 
ia^ans,  when  he  tells  us,  that  they  at 
length  appeared  before  the  sum- 
moning officer  in  profriU  perumibus. 
We  will  also  venture  to  hinttohini, 
against  tlie   same  period,   that  it 
would  add  to  the  value  of  his  per- 
formance if  he  were  to  spell  his  ver- 
nacular terms  more  correctly  on 
particular  occasif ns ;    and  for  this 
purpose  take  leave  to  acquaint  him 
that  the  invefted  action  of  the  sjo- 
xnach,  during  sickness^  is  noi  ex- 
. pressed,  as  he  has  expressed  it  in 
many  places^— or  we  should  have 
blamed  the  printer  instead  of  the 
writer,— by  the  werd  Teachings  but 
retching.    As  proceeding  fiom  a 
medical  practitioner,  we  were  the 
more  surprised  at  this  gros^  vulgar- 
ism :     the   fashionable  world,  in- 
deed, is  never  less  at  home  than 
when  at  home  ;  yet  we  should  not 
be  justified  in  applying  this  apo;- 
phthegm  to  Dr.  Pinckard,  who  nas 
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given  evident  marks  of  prolcssioiial 

observation  and  judgment. 

^*  A  Voyage  to  Cochinchma  in 
the  Years  1792  and  1793,  by  John 
Barrow,    Esq.'*      Mr.   Barrow  is 
well  and  deservedly  known  as  the 
author  of  two  of  the  best  books  of 
travels  we  have  received   of  lace 
years  ;  the  one  containing  travels  in 
Southern  Africa,  the  other  in  Chi- 
na :    accounts  of  both  which,  and 
extracts  from  both  which,  will  be 
found  in  our  antfcedent  volumes. 
The  present  publication  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the 
two  :   for  although  it  be  chiefly  di- 
rected to  a  description  of  the  situa- 
tion, population,  history,  and  man- 
ners of  Cochinchina,  it  gives  us  also 
fresh   information  concerning  the 
interior  cf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
That  toneue  or  projection  of  land 
of  about  thirteen  degrees  in  length, 
which  joins  the  Chinese  exnpire  is 
the  twenty -second  degree  of  sooth 
latitude,  and  may  be  regvded  as  a 
geographical  appendage  to  it,  and 
which,  by  a  vast  ridge  of  mouc- 
tains  running  down  its  middle  from 
north  to  south,  termmates  dw  Bir- 
man  empire,    both  eastward  and 
westward,  is  the  object  of  our  au- 
thor's first  and  principal  attentiosL 
Of  this  neck   kA  land  Tungquin, 
Cochhichina,  and  Tsiompa,  accord- 
ing to  our  common  maps,  occupy 
successively  the  western  route,  and 
Cambodia   die  eastern.      ••  These 
naihes,'*  our  author  tells  us,  *■  dius 
usually  marked  on  our  charts,  are, 
however,  utterly  unknown  to  the 
natives,  except  TungqoiiL       The 
other  three,  collecdvdy,  are  called 
An-nan,  and  are  distingui&Iied  by 
three  grand  divisions:     the  first, 
contained    between  the    southern- 
most point  which  forms  the  extre- 
mity   of  the  gulf  of  Siam,   and 
which  lies  in  ^bout  the  ninth  degree 
of  latitude,  as  hi  as  to  the  twelfth  de- 
gree. 
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gjee,  is  cSiUed  D&n-nai :  the  second^ 
extending  from  hence  to  U^e  fif- 
teenth   degree,   Chang  \    and    the 
third,  between  this  and  the  seven* 
tcenth  degree,  where  the  kingdom 
of  Tungquin  commences,  is  called 
Hue,**     Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  modem 
political  history    of  the    country, 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
a  rebellion  excited  in  the  year  1 774>» 
by  three  brothers,  who  v^ere  natives* 
and  who  succeeded  in  dethroning 
the  king,  vho  appears  to  have  been 
an  amiable  man,  and  afterwards  in 
murdering  him,  as  well  as  all  the 
royal  family  who  could  be  discover- 
ed, and  in  passing  an  edict  of  ba- 
nishment against  the  rest.-    By  the. 
friendship  and  vigilance,  boweveiv 
of  a   very    hon^t   ai;ui   excellent 
FrencK  missionary,  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne  was  concealed,  con- 
ducted in  safety  out  of  the  kipgdom, 
received  a  suitable  education,  and 
after  conte;iding  with  romantic  dif- 
ficulties, succeeded  in  dispossesi>iag 
the  usurping  dynasty  of  the  whole 
of  the  Cochinchinese  empis:e,  except 
Tungi)uin,  to  which  a  son  of  onip 
of   &    usurpers    had    fled,    and 
against  whom  he  was  marching  in 
1800,  at  which  period  the  narrative 
closes.   Our  audiorexazpines,  in  his 
concluding  chapter,  the.  ad  vantages 
which  might  accrue  to  Great  Bri- 
tain from  opening  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  this  country ;    and 
they  appear  so  considerable  as  to  be 
worth  attempting.      The  Cochin- 
chinese government  is  devoid  of  the 
rigid  jealousy  of  that  of  China ;  our 
trade  to  Canton  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  precarious,  and  should  it 
be  totally  prohibited,  it  might  still 
be  carried  on  by    Chinese  junks 
through  the  medium  of  a  settlement 
in  die  former  kingdfci :    indepen- 
dently of  which,  Cocinchina  offers 
in  itself  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
the  most  valuable  timbers,  as  well  ss 


of  other  important  materials  for  the 
di£Ferent  markets  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope.   The  latter  part  of  the*  vo- 
lume before  us,  consists  as  we  have 
already  observed,  of  a  translation 
of  a  Dutch  journal,  written,  by  Mn 
Truter,  who,  in  company  with  Mr- 
Somerville,  was  dbpatched  by  the 
Ca^  government,  in  1801,  tx>  pro- 
cure homed  cattle  of  the  natives  to 
the  north-east  of  the  colony,  in  or- 
der to  replace  the  numbers  wliiclk 
had  lately  perished  in  the  setdemenc 
from  a  most  sickly  season.     The 
journal  is  well  worth  translating : 
it  gives  an  interesting,  and  appa- 
rently   a  faithful,  picture  of  nhc 
simple  and  benevolent  savages  that, 
under  the  name  of  Kaffers,  Hotten- 
tots,   Koras    (probably    a  mixed 
breed),    Borjesmatis,  Booshuanas, 
and  Barroloos,  progressively  inhabit 
this  untravelled  country.    Let  the 
proud  philosopher  of  Europe,  who 
disclaims  a  common  origin  widi  these 
simple  people,  and  flatters  himself 
.that  he  is  descended  from  a  nobler 
stei^i ;  •  let    the  advocate,  for.  the 
slave-trade,  who  perceives  no  inhu- 
manity or  breach  of  moral  duty  in 
sending  the  poor  conqueied  or  kid- 
napped African  to  worse  than  a 
Smithfield  market,  read  and  delibe- 
rate on  these  pages  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  drop  their  high-toned  preteiv 
sions,  and  abandon  the  system  they 
bave  espoused,  it  is  not  argument 
that  can  convince  their  heads,  nor  feel- 
ing that  can  penetrate  their  bosoms. 
We  congratulate  the  world  of 
maritime-   science   and   adventure, 
upon   the   appearance   of  captain 
Bumey's  second  part  or  volume  of 
his  "  Chronological  History  of  the 
Voyages  and   Discoveries    in    die. 
Soudi    Sea    or     Pacific    Ocean." 
The  merit  which  we  have  awarded 
to  the   first  part  is  equally  to  be 
found  throufi;hout  the  whole  of  tiie 
present.    Tne  same  ^trcumspe^tio^ 
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tn  xhf  choice  of  authority,  the  same 
taste  in  arruigcmcnt^  the  same  libe- 
rality of  sentiment  and  purity  of 
diction.  Its  chronological  range 
extends  from  1620  p  1759,  and 
comprehends  successively  the  voy- 
ages of  Pedro  'Sarmiento  de  Gam- 
boa,  Cavendish,  Juan  de  Fuca,  «ir 
Richard  Hawkins,  Alvaro  de  Men- 
dana,  Parchas,  Van  Noost,  Sebas- 
tian Vizcaino,  Qainos,  and  Torres, 
Spilbergen,  Maire  and  Schouten, 
Garcia  and  De  Nodal,  and  Theo* 
dorci  Hertoge.  Anodier  part  or 
volume  will,  perhaps,  bring  the  pre^ 
sent  undertaking  to  its  conclusion. 
But  we  trust  that  captain  Barney 
will  not,  with  this  undertaking,  ter* 
inmate  his  own  maritiiiie  labooft^ 
Much,  very  mach»  ssSUl  remains 
to  be  explored  ;  nor  do  we  know  of 
a  pilot  who  can  conduct  us  around 
the  rest  of  the  ^lobe  with  such 
security  and  precision  as  himself. 
We  recommend  to  him  a  complete 
circumnavigation  of  the  world,  and 
are  confident  of  his  success  in  un- 
dertaking ix:  the  task  is  arduous,  but 
the  skill  of  the  master  is  equal  to  it. 
Mr.  Stanter  Clarke  has  also  pub- 
lished a  second  volume  in  continua- 
tion of  his  **  Naufragia,  or  Histori- 
cal Memoirs  of  Shipwrecks,  and  of 
the  providential  Deliverance  of  Ves- 
sels." He  here  acknowledges,  that 
in  his  former  volume  he  admitted 
some  accounts  that  were  altogether 
fabulous,  and  allows  that  among 
tliese  ought  to  rank  the  adventures 
'  of  **  Richard  Falc«>ner,"  and  of 
**  Robert  a  Machin.*'  In  the  pre- 
sent Tolame  our  author  is  certainly 
more  select,  but  not  sufHctently  so. 
We  see  no  entire  romance  recorded 
for  actual  history,  bttt  many  to* 
mantic  adventures  asserted  as  real 
facts.  Jf  the  work  should  be  per- 
severed in,  we  trust  it  will  still  im- 
grove — ^there  is  sufficient  need  of 
nprovemeut* 


But  it  is  time  to  retttm  neatrr 
home*    France,  that  tneihaustiUe 
mine  for  the  writers  of  our  a«ii 
country,  of  whatever  character  or 
description,  critics,  historians^  poli- 
ticians, novellists»  and  tourists,  has 
furnished  us  during  the  past  yea? 
with  as  many  •*  states,*'  **  travels,"* 
"  tours,"   and  **  recoUectioiis,"  as 
if  the  two  countries  had  been  on 
terms  of  the  profoundest^  tranquil* 
lity  and  most  intimate  xutercoarss. 
Some  of  tliese  are  not  confined  to 
France,  but  merely  relate  to  it  itf 
conjuQction  with  various  adUotning 
countries  i  one  or  two,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, aife  limited  to  Paris  aiooe  i 
some  of  them  are  the  result  of  ob- 
Aarations  made  anterior  to  the  pre- 
sent war ;  and  others  the  actual  and 
immediate  consequence  of  ir,  from 
detnition  at  Verdun.     T^e  cata- 
logue to  which  we  shall  limit  the 
few  remarks  we  can  afford  upon  a 
field  that  has  been   so  incessantly 
gleaned  over  of  late,  shall  comprise 
tne   five    fi^owing    publications : 
Mr.  Pinkerum's  *<  Recollections  of 
Piuris,"   Mr.  Worsley's  «  Accomit 
of  the  State  of  France,  and  its 
Government  daring  the  three  last 
Years  ;"   Mr.  Forbes's    ««  Letters 
from  France,  written  in  the  Years 
1809  auftd  180i»  incliidmg  a  parti- 
cular Account  of  Verdun,  and  the 
Situation  of  the  British  Captives  ia 
that  City  j"    and  CoL  Thornton's 
•«  Sporting  Tour  through  various 
Farts  of  France  in  the  Vear  1802. ' 
We    can  only    give   the  ^[cneral 
character  of  these  publications  as 
they  struck  us  upon  a  cursory  pe^ 
rus^.    Those  who  would  become 
petits  maitres,  and  be  instructed  in 
the  gallantry  of  the  French  ladies* 
must  consult  the   pages  of   Mr. 
Pinkerton»  who  seems  in  hi»work 
before  us  equally  to  have  forgotten 
his  age  and  infirmities,  hb  Telret 
cap  and  monuo'  -;>own ; 
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And  tvdokiit  of  joy  and  voutb} 
To  breathe  a  second  apriDg 

hi  the  new  dress  of  a  eher  amij  and 
stirronndcd  by  a  coterie  of  Pari- 
sian fair.  For  a  plain,  unvarnish- 
ed, but  not  uninteresting  narration, 
df  the  more  striking  manners  and 
appearances  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Leroaitre.  Mr. 
Forbes  and  Mr.  Worslcy  were 
both  priMmers  at  Verdun,  from 
which  captivity  they  have,  fortu- 
'fiately  for  themselves,  been  since 
liberated  t  they  agree  in  tlieir 
general  statement  o^  this  situation  ; 
and  in  their  travels  homeward  the 
former  gives  us  the  best  account  of 
the  accommodations,  and  the  latter 
of  the  trade  and  m:i!nufactures  of 
the  towns  they  passed  through. 
Colonel  Thornton's  Tour  is  written 
with  much  of  his  usual  spirit,  and 
altogether  in  his  usual  style.  In 
regard  to  the  various  kinds  of  sport 
be  was  m  pursuit  of,  he  appears  to 
have  been  disappointed  ;  or  at  least 
we  may  assert  that  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  by  any  means 
JO  successful  as  in  Scotland.  This 
last  work  is  wri  tten  in theform  of  let- 
ters, addressed  to  die  author*$  friend 
lord  Darlington.  >nthe  title-page 
to  his  work  he  professes  to  give 
'*  General  Observations  on  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  Agriculture,  Husbandry, 
and  Commerce  of  France;  and 
Strictures  on  the  Customs  and  Man- 
ners of  the  French  People,"  We 
eannot  say  that  all  this  is  false,  for 
a  few  hints  upon  these  different  sub- 
jiects  are  sometimes  thrown  for- 
wards y  but  we  have  met  with 
nothing  prominent^  certainly  with 
ifiothing  that  ought  to  lay  the  foun- 
dlation  for  a  tide-page.  From  the* 
concurring  accoCints  of  Mr.  Forbes 
and  Mr.  Worsley,  it  appears  to  us 
tliat  the  English  captives  are  as 
^mfortaUe  at  Verdun  as  Engli^ 


captives  may  ever  expect  to  be  any 
where.  On  the  aniviil  of  tlie  first 
division  in  this  city  provisions  of 
all  kinds  were  very  cheap ;  a  con- 
sidcrable  advance,  however,  has 
taken  place  since— yet  even  at  pre- 
sent they  are  not  exorbitant.  la 
the  summer  of  1S05  there  were 
about  seven  hundred  prisoners  at 
Verdun  (Mr.  Forbes  gives  us  their 
names),  about  the  same- number  at 
Valenciennes,'  a  thousand  at  Gi- 
veite,'  and  about  another  thousand 
scattered  over  other  places.  Tlie 
government  allowance  to  each  is  a 
pound  and  half  of  ammunition 
bread  daily,  the  common  bread  of 
the  country,  manufactured  of  wheat 
and  rye ;  and, when  well  made,  plea- 
sant and  nourishing,  together  with 
three  pounds  of  beef  by  the  weekt 
fat  and  good  when  fairly  served  ac- 
cording to  the  contract,  but  often, 
through  th^  peculation  of  the  con- 
tractor, of  a  deteriorated  quality; 
The  governor.  Gen.  Mirion,  is  an 
excellent  and  liberal-minded  man, 
and  contributes  all  in  his  power  19 
mitigate  the  burdens  of  captivity^ 
The" vintage  season  in  France,  and 
the  hilarity  that  accompanies  it,' 
are  well  described  by  Mr.  Forbes  j; 
from  anodier  part  of  whose  let:er» 
we  also  perceive  that  the  ease  an<l 
freedom,  the  amenity  and  polish  of 
the  old  French  character,  is  itiW 
preserved  in  several  of  the  ancient 
chateaux  which  have  fortunately 
never  changed  their  masters.  Upou 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all, 
Bonaparte  appears  to  have  a  rooted* 
dislike  to  Englishmen,  and  what- 
ever is  English.  No  Englishmen 
are  allowea  to  behold  him  through 
whatever  town  he  may  pass  in 
which  they  ^ire  stationed,  and  are, 
on  this  account,  ordered  to  keep 
themselves  retired  :  to  English  ta-r 
lents  he  can  pay  no  comf^liment, 
and  die  sight  of  English  mar.  ufae^ 
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tures  Ts  sure  to  irritate  his  feelings. 
The  French  lliemielves  are  not 
heuvily  taxed,  but  the  imposts  on 
the  conquered  countries  are  very 
scTcre.  What  the  last  seems  chiefly 
to  comphiinof,  however,  according 
to  Mr,  Vv^orslcv,  is  **  the  cruel  and 
heart-rending  law  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, which  requires  thw'  iiihabitants 
to  part  wiih  tlieir  sons  when  aniv- 
ed  at  the  age  of  manhood,  to  fight 
the  battles  of  a  power  tliey  hate, 
and  to  die  for  a  man  whose  govern- 
ment t]iey  abominate."  And  upon 
this  subject  we  apprehend  that  the 
citizens  of  France  had  of  late 
as  much  to  complain  of  as  the 
allied  or  subjected  powers.  The 
register  of  births,  and  dcciths,  and 
exchange  of  situations,  is  so  rigidly 
attended  to,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  escape  taking 
his  chance  for  enrolment  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  of  age.  The  term  of 
service  is  limited  to  six  years  ;  sub- 
stitutes are  allowed,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  them, 
and  their  demand  is  of  course 
enormously  high. 

Wiiile  the  French  were  over- 
ninning  Italy,  we  Icam  from  Mr. 
JLt^maitre  they  seldom  encroached 
on  private  museums,  notwithscand* 
ing  tlieir  lust  for  carrying  away 
every ,  thing  of  public  value ;  and 
among  many  unjustifiable  regula- 
tions they  inp*ocluced  one  at  Rome 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  find 
repealed  at  any  time.  The  fre- 
quency of  assassination  4n  this  city 
k  well  known  to  every  one,  as  it  is 
also  that  the  assassin  has  hitherto 
been  left  iilmost  entirely  to  the  ven- 
geance of  tlie  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  police  seldom  or  never 
interfering  to  punish  the  atrocity, 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  the  comi^iander  in  chief  is- 
sued a  proclamation  that  no  protec- 
tion should  screen  murder;   that 


the  man  who  put  another  to  death* 
under  whatever  pretext,  or  in  what- 
ever manner,  should  be  instantly 
shot ;  assassinations  were  still  com- 
mitted for  a  4ay  or  two,  but  the 
certain  and  tiniform  execution  ot 
the  sentence  Mcm  put  an  end  to 
the  practice,  'and  no  more  instances 
were  heard  of  it  while  tlie  French 
continued  Ja  passession  of  the  Papal 
states. 

From  the  different  accounts  be- 
fore us,  it  should  sean  difficult  to 
allot  the  pre-eminence  of  femaie 
beauty  and  attractions  to  any  indi- 
vidual nation.  Nothing  ean  equal 
the  life  and  gaiety  and  captivating 
graces  of  the  French  women  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  .  Pmkerton :  it  is 
true  that  an  unlucky  but  very  ge- 
neral report  asserts  them  to  be 
somewhat  too  free  of  their  &Lvoarv 
and  at  times  even  **  without  pre- 
vious selection,  difficulty,  and  de- 
votion ;  but  mnumerable"  con- 
tinues oursiver-haired  gallant  **  are 
tlie  young  and  beauuful  females 
who  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage-bed;  and,  amidst  a  charm' 
i^g  freedom  of  manners^  and  avm  a 
great  friendship  for  another  moMf 
are  models  qf  materna!  tendenuss  aai 
conjugal  fidelity**  Such  is  Mr. 
Pinkerton's  opinion  of  French  Is- 
dies,  and  his  model  of  the  best  and 
most  virtuous  French  matrons! 
Not  so  Mr.  I^emaitre :  in  his  esti- 
mation the  Austrian  ladies  are  tfat 
handsomest  on  the  continent — their 
complexions  the  fairest,  their  coon- 
tenances  the  most  expressive,  their 
manners  the  most  degant,  and  their 
conversation  the  most  livdy.  And 
we  h'ke  the  picture  the  better,  be- 
cause we  here  meet  with  no  hint  of 
cicisbeos,  and  no  details  of  sock 
conversation  as  immediately  follows 
the  above  passage  m  Mr.  Pinkefton, 
and  which  he  ventures  to  give  as  a 
specimen  of  fine  taste  axui  conjugal 
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honesty :  bin  in  which,  ifty^kfiowany 
thing'  of  the  world,  no  wom.in  could 
sver  indulge  for  ;i  moment  provided 
she  had  any  conjugal  honesty  to 
lose.  Yet  Mr.  Lemaitre  is  not  so 
little  of  a  true^atrioc  as  to  prefer 
;von  the  Austrian  ladies  to  the 
Eni^lish :  the  Austrian  fair,  it  seems, 
ire  unrivalled  on  the  continent,  but 
:hey  are  surpassed  by  the  fair  of 
lur  own  island.  It  is  somethmg 
'arther  in  their  favour  that  the 
queen  of  Sicily,  no  indifferent 
udge  of  the  .English  character, 
whether  male  or  female,  appears 
:o  think  the  same.  The  incident 
-elated  upon  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Lemaitre  is  pleasant,  and  we  will 
lot  suppress  it.  When  the  English 
adies,  and  the  lady  of  our  traveller 
tmong  the  rest,  were  introduced  to 
ler  Sicilian  majesty  at  Naples, 
he  only  English  geptleman  who 
vas  allowed  to  be  present,  was 
Vf  r.  Drummond,  the  English  minis- 
;er.  The  queen  was  extremely 
yracions,  and  expressed  much  hap- 
piness at  Jieeing  so  many  English 
adies  at  her  court,  "  for  I  esteem, 
aid  slie,  the  venerable  charac* 
er  of  your  queen,  and  think 
rcrj  highly  of  British  females  in 
ijeneral :  they  are  good  daughters, 
rood  wives,  and  good  moxhers." 
ITie  compliment  was  general,  and 
VIr.  Drummond  thought  himself 
he  most  proper  person,  in  conse- 
[uence  of  his  official  capacity,  to 
etum  some  token  of  gratitude, 
vhich  he  did  by  making  his  bow. 
*  Point  de  reverence,  Monsieur,*'  ex- 
:1  aimed  the  queen,  "  I  speak  of 
English  ladies,  and  by  no  means  qf 
£no:lish  men  :  Us  sont  hbertins, 
nauvais  sujets,  buveurs,  incon- 
tans-SiJ*etoishomme,je  piendrois 
me  de  vos  compatriotes  pour  ma 
emme ;  mais  Dieu  me  defend  d'un 
nari  Anglais  ?" 

Dnt  we  loiter  abroad  too  long. 
!n  Mr.  Carr's    **  Stranger  in  Ire- 
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land  ;  or  a  Tour  in  tlie  Southern 
"aiid  Western  Parts  of  that  Couriry 
in  the  Year  1 805,"  we  have  met 
with  a  very  pleasant  and  humorous 
compilation.  The  wiiter  has  suf- 
ficient powers  of  his  own :  and« 
from  the  specimens  he  has  exhibit- 
ed, we  wish  he  had  more  frequently 
consulted  them  f  but  he  has  in  too 
many  instanceschosenthe  secondary 
praise  of  being  a  judicious  book- 
maker, to  the  original  merit  of 
being  a  good  author. 

In  our  topographical  productions 
of  the  year  we  are  too  rich  to  allow  us 
toenterinto  any  thing  like  a  detailed 
account,  inviting  as  is  the  subject  to 
^u?.  Of  Litchfield  we  have  two 
histories  to  notice  :  the  one  a  short 
and  much  improved  re-print  in  oc- 
tavo of  Mr*  Jackson's  "  Memoirs 
of  the  City  and  Cadiednd  of  Litch- 
. field:*'  the  other  a  huge  quarto 
publication,  by  Mr.  Harwood,  en- 
titled "  The  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Church  and  City  of  Litch* 
field."  We  do  not  find  that  they  es- 
sentially differ,  except  as  to  size,  and 
consequently  as  to  price.  Tlie  for- 
mer, in  a'comjj-essedstyle,  and  close 
print,  giving  us  the  entire  spirit  of  tlie 
latter,  which  is  unnecessarily  diffuse 
and  dilated.  In  Mr.  Yareb's  "  Illus- 
tration of  the  Monastic  History  and 
Antiqtiitiesofthe  Town  and  Abbey 
of  St  Edmund's  Bury,"  we  have  the 
first  part  of  a  studious  and  diligent 
work,  and  the  first  effort  of  an  au- 
thor desirous  of  distinction  in  anti- 
quarian literature.  The  quarto 
volume  before  us  is  upon  the  whole 
a  well  arranged  selection  of  mattei*# 
not  difficult  to  be  acquired  :  and 
had  it  been  compressed  to  half  its 
size  might  have  been  possessed  of 
double  its  value.  But  it  is  a  far 
more  difficuU  thing  for  a  young 
man  to  drive  his  pen  in  a  perpendi- 
cular than  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
Weshallreverttothis*'Illu3trationt'* 
however,  when  it  is  completed. 
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The  pleisarey  and,  we  tru?t,  the 
success  which  have  aiccompanied 
Dr.  Whitaker  in  his  history  of 
Whalley^  have  induced  him  to  ex* 
tend  his  survey;  and  he  has  now 
presented  us,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
closely  decorated  with  views,  but 
unsupplicd  with  a  map,  with  **  llie 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Deanery  of  Craven,  in  the  County 
of  York."  It  possesses  the  merits 
of,  and  is  designed  as  a  companion 
to,  the  author^  former  work.  It 
would  be  superf)u3us  to  add  more, 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  very  as* 
siduous  in  collecting  materials  for 
presentifig  us  with  "  Hie  History 
and  Antiquioes  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,"  upon  a  small  duodecimo 
«cale ;  and  we  do  not  like  his  labours 
the  worse  on  this  account.  The  vc» 
lume  conuins,  in  a  close  compass,  a 
great  deal  of  authentic,  well-*anang- 
ed,  and  interesting  matter  ;  gives  a 
good  description  of  the  collegiate 
church,  enters  largely  into  the  life 
of  Shakespeare,  details  copies  of 
several  original  documents  relating 
both  to  Aim  and  his  family; 
tnd  ofiers  a  biograpjiical  sketch  of 
other  eminent  characters,  connect- 
ed with  Siratfbrd  by  birth  or  long 
residence. 

As  smaller  or  less  valuable  pub* 
lications  we  have  to  notice  Mr, 
Moffiat's  •*•  History  of  the  Town  of 
Malmesbury,"  in  a  thin  octavo, 
embel]i$:hed  with  engravings :  Mn 
Turner's  "  Collections  for  the  His- 
tory of  the  Town  and  Soke  of  Gmn- 
HvAm"  containing  various  authen- 
tic and  original  memoirs  of  sir  Isaac 
Newton,  from  manuscripts  in  the 
possession  of  the  earl  of  Ports« 
mouth  :  Mr.  Jenkins's  "  History 
and  Description  of  the  City^  of 
Exeter  and  its  Environs,  ancient 
and  modem,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical;*' and  the  following  useful  but, 
for  tlie  most  part,  temporary 
sketches   published  anonymously; 


*^  Walk  through   Leeds,  with  ai 
Account  of  the  Woollen  Manu&c- 
ture  of  the  West- Riding  of  York- 
shire ;"   "  Lambeth  Palace  :  illas- 
trated   by  a   Series  of    Views 4" 
**  Picture  of  Liverpool,  with  a  Plan 
of     the  Town  ;"      *«  Manchester 
Guide,"  containing  a  brief  history 
of  the  towns  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  the  public  buildings,  5:c* 
the  whole  illustnited  \>j   a  mapi 
<*  Hereford 'Guide,*'  containmg  a 
concise  history  of  the  city  and  die 
public   buildings  that  decorate  it. 
We  close  this  branch  of  the  pre^ 
sent    department    by  announcing 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  very  splendid  and  compny 
hensive    "  Magna  Britannia,"  the 
joint  production  of  the  Kex,  Sam, 
Lysons,     rector   of     Rodmarton, 
Gloucestershire,  Sec.  and  of  SasL 
Lysons*  esq.  keeper  of  his  majes* 
ty's  records  in  the  Tower.  This  vo- 
luminous w<)rk  is  projected  upos 
the  plan  of  Camden's,  of  the  saise 
name,  and  the  wdl  known  abilities 
of  the  authors,  and  still  more  the 
specimen  now  before  us,  induce  qs 
to  indulge  a  very  high  expectatioa 
of  its  general  merit.     Of  the  entire 
extent  of  the  work  we  know  not; 
and  we  suppose  the  authors  thes- 
selves  could  not  very  readily  in* 
form  us.    It  must  however  be  upco 
a  very  large  and  expensive  scak* 
as  the    present   volume,    a    thick 
quarto  of  742  pages,  contains  odj 
the  three  counties  of  Bedford&hirr, 
Berkshire,and  Buckinghamshire.-* 
A  series  of  views  of  the  most  in* 
tcresting  and  picturesque  objects  in 
Great  Britain,  accompanied  with 
brief  descriptions,   has  been  pub* 
lished,  as  far  as  the  first  part  oalr, 
under   the    title    of    *'  BritannU 
DepJcta,"  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Byrne* 
and  is  professedly  a  companion  to 
the  voluminous  text  of  Messrs.  Ly* 
sons.     From  the  excellence  of  tW 
engravings  before  us,  we  trust  ttit 

supplemenStf/ 
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Mipplementary  work  will  be  con*  be  well  worth  vernaculizing  among 

tmaed  notwithstanding  its  present  Qurselves.     In  this  last  respect  sir 

suspension  from  the  death  of  tlie  Robt.  Clayton  is  amply  entitled  to 

<mgitial  projector.  the  thanics  of  the  public-«^fbr  his 

On  general  politics  the  work  that  •  version  is  at  oiice  accurate  and  ele^ 

has  best  pleased  us,  and  which  ap*  gant — ^andy  indepexul^ntly   of  the 

pearfi  of  most  consequence  in  the  toil  of  trandation>   he  has  often 

class  is  sir  Robt.  Clay  ton*s  transla-i  very  judiciously  printed  at  the  foot 

tion  of  Filangterl's    *'  Science  of  of  the  page  such   entire  passages 

Legislation/'  which  he  has  reduc«  from  other  writers  as  axe  merely 

cd  From  eight  volumes,  which  they  referred  to  without  being  quoted  by 

fill  in  the  original,  to  two  moderate-  Filangieri  himself. 

sived  octavos  in  English.    Gaetano  "  An  Enquiry  into  die  Principles 

Filftngiert  is  esteemed  among  the  (f  Civil  and  Military  Sabordinationt 

Neapolitans,  and  we  believe  among  bv  John  Macdiarmid,  esq.'*   8voa 

the  Italiansin genera],  theirfirst  poli«  Mr.  Macdiarmid wehave metbefore^ 

tical  writer  I  hh  Scunxla  diild  Li"  in  consequence  of  his  **  Enquiry  into 

gislaniotu  haa  unquestionably  very  the  System  of  National  Defence,'^ 

^eat  merit,  and  the  more  so  as  it  and  what  we  then  thought  of  him 

was  the  work  of  a  young  man—  we    think    of  him   still,    that  he 

the  atithor  dying  at   the  age  of  is  —  a    man    of  reflexion  and  of 

thirty*siz,  in  the  year  17S8,  univer-  method,    of   profound    cogitation 

sally  esteemed  and  lamented.     A.  rather  than  accurate  judgement^  of 

werk  that  comprises  such  subjects  minute  system  rather  than  of  flejc^ 

as  the  origin  of  'society,  general  ibie  manners,  a  man  of  the  closet 

principles   of  legislation,  the  for-  rather  than  of  the  world.      He 

snation  of  new  laws  and  the  oblite*  has  good  talents,and  he  offers  many 

ration  of  obsolete — ^hereditary  nobi-  important  hints— but  he  never  suf- 

lity  and  other  distinctions  of  rank—  fers  any  of  them  to  slip  from  him 

population,  and  the  best  means  of  accidentally  ; — ^he  is  a  drill-serjeanc 

promoting  it— property  real   and  in  metaphysics,  and  every  thing  il 

p8rsonal--^entailed  estates,  monas-  regularly  marshalled  in  rank  and 

teries,  and  ecclesiastical  propei^ty  file.     His  present  Enquiry  i$  divi- 

in  general-ostanding  armies — pub>  ded  into  four  parts  ;  of  which  the 

lie    morals — agriculture    and   the  first  two    treat   of    natural    sub- 

com*trade-*^rts, manufactures, and  ordination,  the  third  of  artificial 

commerce-^taxadon  —  public  re-  wibordi nation,   and  the  fourth  of 

cords  and  punishments -^national  military.      The  first    three   parts 

and  established  religions ;— a  work,  seem  to  be  little  more  th:\nintro- 

v^e8ay,that  comprises  such  subjects,  ductory  to  the  last,  in  which  our 

that  examines  them  in  their  most  author  certainly    appears    to    his 

difficult  bearings— <^tha:  is  always  greatest  advantage.   After  a  pretty 

respectabte  in  its  reasonings,  gene-  close  examination  into  the  nature 

rally  correct  in  its  doctrines,  often  of  subordination  iri  our  own  coun- 

peculiarly  acute  in  its  observations,  try,  through  a  variety  of  heads  nu- 

and  comprehensive  in  its  views —  merically  arranged,  he  arrives  at 

that  has  anticipated  much  of  the  this  conclusion,   which,   to  speak 

knowledge  of  the  present  day,  and  the  truth,  flows  fairly  enough  from 

afEbrds  mnts  for  future   improve*  his  premises :    "  from  these  obser- 

ment,-^anriot  but   confer  a  very  vations  it  appears  that  the  laws  and 

high  character  on  the  writer,  and  usages  by  which  th»  election  of 

T  2  military 
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nese  prtesti. '  The  spoken  language,  aad»  hj  way  c£  correcting  his 

howcTer,  has  undergone  a  very  con*  ter's  mistake,  ohserved  significandy 

tiderable  change^  which  is  the  less  that  it  was  not  quaai-quaak^  hot 

surprizing,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  h^w^wow^  the  dish  happening  to  be 

northern  and  southern  provinces  of  a  prmiration  of  dog  in^ead  ciJmk 

China   are   unmtelligible  to  each  **  It  is  soercdy  necenarj  to  ok 

other ;  but  though  it  has  been  al-  serve  that  the  relrgioa  of  tiie  Co- 

tered,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  .chinchinese,  like  that  of  alsiost  al 

received  any  improvement,  neither  the  Oriental  nations^  is  a  raodifica- 


from  additions  of  their  own,  nor    don  of  the  widely  extended 
from  the  introduction  of  foreign    of    Budhoy    appearing,    Lowever, 
words.  from  the  little  we  hac^  an  opportv- 

•*  To  these  people  we  found  less  nity  of  seeing  as  to  the  devmosal 
difficulty  in  makin?  ourselves  inteU  part,  more  simple  and  less  disguised 
ligible  than  we  had  to  encounter  in  with  the  mysteries  and  machmery 
our    future   intercourse   with   the    o^   oracular    wor^ip,    than    that 

frave  and  solenin  Chinese, .  whose    which    is   practised   popularly  m 
ignity  would  be  thought  to  suffer    China^     From  a  sentiment  of  gra- 
debasement  by  their  condescending    titude  to  the  benevolent  and  bo«iw 
to  employ  the  pencil  in  delineating    tiful  spirit,  the  Cochinchinese^  likt 
objects,  notwithstanding  its  alliance    the  Jews  of  old,    manifest  dwir 
with  their  mode  of  writing  ;  or  by    piety  by  offering  to  the  image  of  the 
attempting  to   indicate,    by   signs  .protecting  deity 'the  firsllingsoftlie» 
and  gestures,  such  ideas  as  are  ca-    living  flocks  and  of  the  ^  uits  of  th«^ 
pableofbeing  interchanged  without    earth-     The  first  ears  of  rice,  liie 
the  aid  of  language.     '1  his  w;is  by    first  ripe  nut  of  the  areca,  the  first 
no  means  the  case  with  tlie  Cochin-    cup  of  sugar,  or  whatever  the  m- 
Chinese,  who  always  seemed  anxious    ture  of  the  produce  may  be,  is  taken 
to  enter  into  oiir  views,  and  to  fa-    to  the  shrine  which  contains  the 
cllitate    a   mutual  understanding,    sacred  image,  and  is  there 
Those    Cliinese,     however,     who    ed  with  becoming  reverence, 
traffic  with  or  engaee  as  servants    humble   acknowledgment    of    the 
to   Europeans  at  Canton,   are  as    divine  goodness.     I  was  mnch  gra* 
ready,  as  ingenious,  and  as  fertile    lifted  in  the  opportunity  of  berag 
in  inventions  for  making  themselves    present  at  an  Oaring  of  this^  nature* 
intelligible  to  their  employers,  and    Landing  from  our  boat  one  serine 
in  meeting  the  ideas  of  those  whom    evenings  in  a  Httle  cove  on    the 
it  is  their  interest  to  |>lease,  as  any    nortiiem  shore  of  Turon  bay,  I  cd>« 
other  people  possibly  can  be.     A    served  a  person  in  a  long  ydlowtsh 
captain,  for  instance,  of  one  of  the    coloured    robe    reaching    to    the 
East  India  Company's  sliips  point*    ground,  his  head  bare  and  closely 
kig  one  day  at  table  towards  a  di.sh,    shaved,  marching  with  a  kind  oif 
which  he  supposed  to  be  hashed    measured    step    towards    a  large 
duck,  desired  his  Chinese  servant,    spreading  tree,  and  followed  by  a 
who  had  only  learned  a  little  of  the    fiew  of  the  peasantry.     On  arriving 
jargon  which  this   description   of   at  the  foot  of  the  tree  they  adl  halt- 
persons  axe  usually  taught  by  their    ed.     Just  at  the  head  of  the  maia 
masters,  to  get  him  some  of  the    trunk  (for  it  was  a  speeies  d Flcus 
guanh^quf  ak.     The  servant,  having    Indicd  or  Banyan  tree,  called  2>  * 
looked  at  the  dish)  shcolK  his  hc^iSi    in  Cochinchkia>   whose   branched 

take 
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much  too  far.    Thns  in  his  seventh 
letter  he  strenuously  objects  to  the 
whole  system  of  purchasing  into 
the    service;   observing   that    the 
richer  classes  of  every  country  are 
necessarily  the  least    hardy  and 
most  effeminate  of  the  entire  po- 
pulation>  and  commenting  on  what 
ne  imagines  the  absurdity  of  selling 
to  such  persons  the  defence  of  the 
country.    We  cio  not  see  the  neces- 
sity that  is  here  asserted';  but  ad* 
mitting  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  we 
"would  ask  this  writer  whether  he 
thinks    the    respectability    of  the 
army,  or  the  general  security  of 
the  country,  would  be  best  promot- 
ed by  a  total  seclusion  of  meh  of 
birth   and  property  ?  if  not,  how 
does  he  expect  that  such  can  ever 
enter  into  the  army  ?  would  he  ad- 
vise that  they  commence  their  mi- 
litary career  in  the  ranks  ?   are  our 
generals  and  our  admirals  to  rise 
from  common  soldiers  and  sailors 
alone?    We  should  accede  to  his 
proposition  in  some  degree,  if  mere 
corporeal  bulk  or  muscular  strength 
were  the  only  powers  necessary  for 
an  officer  to  possess :  but  he  can 
know  little  of  military  affairs  as  a 
science,  who  does  not  know  at  the  same 
time  that  these  are  the  very  lowest 
of  all  the  powers  that  are  requisite 
to  constitute  even  an  army  at  large, 
much  less  the  official  department  of 
an  army — and  as  little  can  he  know 
of  military  affairs  as  a  history^  who 
is  not  informed  that  there  never 
yet  was  a  victory  of  any  import- 
ance gained  by  the   size  or  cor- 
poreal    hardihood    of    the    com- 
mander in  chief.     Alexander  the 
Great  was  a  little  man — so  was 
Diivid  ^hen  opposed  to  Goliah— so 
was  Pepin— so  were  most  of  tlie 
heroes  of  ancient  times :  and  had 
this  been  the  rule  of  modern  pr  > 
motion,  we  certainly  should  never 
h^ve  heard  of  a   Bonapaite— but 


neither  should  we  have  heard  of  a 
Nelson.  That  there  are  evils  which 
have  crept  into  the  subject  here 
complained  of,  and  which  call  loudly 
for  redress,  we  are  ready  to  admit  j 
but  we  certainly  should  not  obtain 
this  redress  by  exchanging  the 
power  resulting  from  a  cftltivated 
education  and  a  high  sense  of 
honour  for  tliat  produced  by  the 
length,  breadth,  and  toughness  of 
human  sinews.  In  another  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  however,  and 
which  we  ROW  proceed  to  notice, 
w'e  are  called  to  the  audi  alteram 
fartem.  This  is  entitled  directly  a 
**  Defence  of  the  Volunteer  Sy- 
stem ;  in  Opposition  to  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's Idea  of  that  Force  ;  with 
Hints  for  its  Improvement."  We 
have  always  thought  the  volunteer 
system  -capable  of  improvement, 
but  have  uniformly  disapproved 
Mr.  Windham's  open  contempt  of 
it.  Upon  another  foundation  it 
might  have  possessed  more  adroit 
officers,  and  a  more  mechanical 
rank  and  file :  but  while  the  natural 
courage  of  neither  officers  nor  meu 
is  called  in  question,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  even  in  its  present  state 
it  would  be  found  a  very  effective 
force  in  the  case  of  emergency, 
and  believe  th;it  it  has  be«n,  and 
will  yet  prove  itself  to  be,  one  grand 
means  of  preventing  an  invasion. 
The  hints  here  given,  however,  for 
Its  amelioration,  acknowledge  its 
imperfection,  and  form  the  best 
and  most  useful  part  of  the  book. 
The  mode  prescribed  for  obtaining 
from  the  volunteers  themselves  a 
most  skilful  body  of  officers  is 
especially  worth  attending  to. 

The  resumption  of  the  war  with 
France  has  given  all  maritime  neu* 
tral  nations  an  opportunity  of  press- 
ing their  commerce  to  very  great 
advantage,  eve^n  in  the  barter  of 
allowed  and  Iczitimate  materials. 

•      But 
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•uHjcct»  as  on  jnost  others,  from 
the  rest  of  ma^kincL  They  are 
content  to  worship 

• that  Spirit  that  does  prefer         ' 

Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and 
pure; 

in  all  places  and  under  all  circnm- 
stances.  A  little  casket  not  larger 
than  a  snufF-boi  frequently  en- 
shrines a  favourite  divinity.  Soli- 
tary devotion,  it  is  true,  requires^ 
not  the  space  tliat  is  necess:iry  for 
congregational  worship.  A  tutelar 
deity  may  be  placed  in  any  comer 
of  the  house,  or  carried  about  in 
the  pocket. 

"  The    Cochinchinese    are    ex- 
tremely superstitious,  and  their  de- 
votional exercises,  like  those  of  the 
Chinese,  are  mere  frequently  per- 
formed with  the  view  of  averting 
an  ideal  evil,  than  with  the  hope 
of  acquiring  a  positive  good  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  evU  spirit  is 
more  dreaded  tlian  the  good  one 
revered.     In  various  parts  of  the 
comrtry  are  large  wooden  stakes  or 
pillars  erected,   not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  the  spot  where 
some  great  calamity,  either  of  a 
public  or  a   private  nature,   may 
have  happened,   as  the  loss  of  ^ 
battle,  the  murder  of  an  individual, 
or  other  unfortunate  event,  but  as  a 
propitiation  to  the  evil   spirit  by 
whose  influence  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been   occasioned.      So    also 
when  an  infant  dies,  the  parents 
are  supposed  to  haw  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  some  mali^iant  spi- 
rit, which   they  endeavour  to  ap- 
pease by-offerings  of  rice,  oil,  tea, 
money,  or  whatever  they  may  ima- 
gine to  be  the  most  acceptable  to 
the  angry   divinity.      From   such 
sentiments  one  may  ventnre  to  hope 
that  the  horrid  practice  of  infanti- 
cide is  not  among  the  bad  customs 
they  have  retaiiicd  cf  the  Chinese. 
**  Beside  the  spoalcmeous  offer- 


ings which  individuals  concdve  it 
necessary  to  make  on  various  occa- 
sions, i:  seems  that  a  yearly  contri- 
bution, levied  by  government,  is 
paid  for  the  support  of  a  certain 
number  of  monasteries,  in  wh'ch 
the  priests  invoke  the  deity  for  the 
public  welfare.  This  contribotKm 
consists  of  produce  in  kind,  as  rice, 
fruits,  sugar,  areca  nut,  and  other 
articles;  in  lieu  of  which,  in  towns, 
are  collected  money,  metals,  cl<^ 
ing,  and  such  like.  The  priests 
here,  as  in  China,  are  considered 
to  be  the  best  physicians;  but  their 
art  lies  more  m  charms  and  fasci- 
nations than  in  the  judicious  appli- 
cation of  sanative  drugs. 

**  It  may  be  inferred   that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Co- 
chinchinese government    are    the 
same  as  those  of  China ;  that  they 
have  the  same  laws  and  the  same 
modes  of  punishment :  but  cm  this 
subject  I  am  unable  to  communi- 
cate  any  information.     In  the  open 
building  adjoining  that  where  the 
ruling  mandarin  resided,  we   saw 
both  the  Tcha  and  the  Pan^si  {±t 
cangue    and    the    bamboo) ;    but 
whether  the  execution  of  the  laws 
are  here  less  rig;idly  attended  to, 
or  the  morals  of  tne  people  less 
corrupt,  than  in  China,  I  wiU  not 
pretend  to  say :  it  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  not  a  single  purish- 
ment  of  any  description  occurred 
to  our  notice,  whereas  in  China  vpc 
scaw:ely  ever  passed  a  town  or  vil- 
lage in  which  our  eyes  were  not 
offended  at  the  sight  of  the  cangue, 
or  the  ea:  s  assailed  with  the  cries 
of   persons    suffering    under    the 
stroke  of  the  bamboo.     There,  in- 
deed, the  mandarins,  however  cor- 
rupt and  debauched  in  private  Hfe, 
assume .  in   public  an  austerity  of 
conduct,  which  gives  a  sanction  to 
their  cornctions  ;  but  a  n^iandarin 
of  Cochinchina,  who  openly  violates 

the 
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France  Mid  HoIland»  contatnii^  a 
provision  to  the'  same  effect.  In 
&e  wskTf  however,  between  England 
and  France,  that  continued  from 
,4756  to  1763,  the  former  country 
in  point  of  fact  retracted  the  doc- 
trine admitted  in  166*7,  for  her  prize 
courts  were  ordered  bj  the  existing 
administration,  to  condemn  all  ves- 
sels captured  with  a  freight  bound 
either  for  France  or  tlie  colonies  of 
France,  although  6oih  ship  and 
cargo  sbofdd  be  proTJcd  ta  be  fuuiral 
froperiy.  This  variation  from  a 
principle  that  seems  to  have  been 
preriously  admitted,  is  denominated 
by  all  the  neutralists  and  continental 
^Krriters  ^'the  rule  of  the  war  of 
1756  :''  and  we  must  here  observe 
that  at  this  very  time  France  was 
still  .acting  upon  the  pre-established 
law»  for  she  admitted  neutral  ves- 
sels into  her  own  colonial  ports, 
which  were  bound  to  a  hostile 
coast.  Upon  the  peace  of  1 763  it 
must  be  observed,  however,  that 
France  shut  up  her  colonial  ports 
a^^inst  other  countries,  from  a  de- 
sire to  take  her  own  carrying  trade 
exclusively  into  her  own  nands, 
but  re-^pened  them,  a  short  time 
before  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war.  While  "  the  rule 
of  the  war  of  1756**  was  rigidly 
adhered  to  by  the  Engli^,  the 
French  formally  protested  against 
it  at  St*  Petersburg,  and  the  basis 
of  the  armed  neutrality  was  the 
result  of  such  protest.  The  jealousy 
hereby  inspired  thrbughout  the 
northern  nation?*  induced  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  act  with  caution 
on  tne  commencement  of  the  Ame- 
rican  war,  and  through  the  whole 
course  of  diis  war,  the  British 
principle,  though  never  openly  re- 
canted, WHS  never  recognised 
or  acted  upon  ;  for  Holland  and 
Denmark  were  unmolesteuly  al* 
lowed  to  become  the   carriers  Of 


French  and  Spanish  produce  frotn 
the  colonies  to  the  mother-coun* 
tries.  In  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  . and. Russia,  however,  dat- 
ed June  1801>  the  British  principle 
was  formally  renounced.  In  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  it  has  not  been  expressly 
introduced  in  any  way,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  virtually  relin- 
quished, by  a  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  former  that  the  Amo- 
ricans  should  be  put  on  the  footing 
of  the  most  favoured  nations. 

During  Mr.  Pitt's  administra- 
tion there  'was  an  alternate  revival 
of  "  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1756," 
and  an  alternate  abandonsttent.  In 
1793  it  was  re-established .  at  large 
in  his  majesty's  instructions  to  the 
prize  courts;  in  1794?  it  was  re- 
stricted to  the  direct  trade  between  ' 
the  French  West  India  islands  and 
Europe.  In  1798  it  was  still 
further  restricted,  and  neutrals 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  trad- 
ing, in  articles  not  contraband,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  colo* 
nies  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  be- 
tween such  colonies  and  die  mother 
country.  Durin;^  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  France  never  re-attempted 
to  take  back  upon  herself  exclusively 
the  carryint;  trade  from  her  own 
colonies— which  of  course  became 
an  ap customed  trade  to  all  such  coun-< 
tries  as  chose  to  engage  in  it.  As 
such  it  was  admitted  by  Great 
Britain  even  as  lute  as  1803—- and 
no  neutral  vessel  engaged  in  /^/ 
accustomed  trade,  which  was  open  to 
it  in  time  of  peac?,  was  allowed  to 
be  a  subject  of  capture,  unless 
loaded  with  contraband  articles,  or 
bound  to  a  port  blockaded  or  be- 
sieged. But  in  18^)6  was  issued  by 
the  British  ministry  one  of  the 
IT  ost  extraordinai'y  regulations  e\er 
dru'vvn  up  by  tiny  cabinet  in  the 
world.  Neutrals  were  not  now  ;il- 
T  *  lowed 
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lowed  to  trade  directly  to  .iny  of 
the  colonies  of  the  enemy  :  th« 
tra3e  from  which,  if  carried  on  at 
all,  should  only,  it  was  decreed,  be 
conducted  tlirough  the  mediam  of 
Briiish  ports  alone  ;  and  certain 
ports  were  declared  free  for  this 
purpose  in  the  West  Indies :  thus 
transferring  all  die  advantages  of 
die  carrying  trade  from  the  colo- 
nies of  one  of  the  hostile  powers 
to  the  other,  to  the  ntter  exclusion 
of  every  other  nation,  however 
close  tl^  terms  of  political  amity 
that  might  subsist  between  the  re- 
spective powers,  and  however  un- 
just, in  an  international  view,  the 
suppression  of  such  trade. 

The  American  States  could  not 
but  receive  a  severe  injury  from  so 
unexpected  a  measure  ;  and  we 
cannot  be  much  surprised  at  the  in- 
dignation they  should  have  disco- 
vered, and  the  vengeance  they 
should  have  threatened,  however 
idle  in  itself.  The  point  of  dis- 
pute became  extreme ;  for  while 
the  British  jjovemment  resuscita- 
ted in  its  fullest  force,  and  pressed 
to  a  greater  extremity  than  ever 
the  rigid  rule  of  the  war  of  17^6*, 
the  American  merchants  too  ge- 
nerally insisted  upon  the  absolute 
inviolability  of  every  neutral  vessel 
with  whutcver  cargo  she  might  be 
freighted,  legitimate  or  contra- 
band, and  to  whatever  port  she 
miglit  be  bound,  whether  blockaded 
or  open.  It  is  clear  from  thi^ 
brief  survey  thiit  riiere  never  has 
been  any  rule  of  right  in  regard  to 
neutral  nations  during  periods  of 
star,  so  distinctly  and  universally 
admitted,  as  to  prevent  all  doubt 
upon  the  subject:  both  France  and 
ICiigl.ind  at  different  periods  have 
nctcd  in  different  manners;  and 
thouiih  the  most  numerous  in- 
siances  of  vascillalion  and  severity 
e;c   chaigeable  against  the  iattet, 


it  is  only  because  the  fonner  )ai 
less  frequently  had  the  power  of 
Variation,  and  of  adapting  the  liiw 
or  regulation  of  the  day  to  her  own 
relative  state  and  intere^  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  such  role  of  right 
does  e^rist,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
it  should  be  uaiversally  avowed  and 
acted  upon.  It  is  also  dear  that 
in  such  case  the  high  admiralty 
courts  of  every  country  should 
take  such  rule  of  right  alone  for 
their  guidance,  and  dispense  the 
law  or  nations  to  nations  at  large, 
uncontrolled  by  the  views  or  wishes, 
the  internal  laws  or  regulations, 
of  whatever  state  the  decision  mar 
b^  awarded  in.  That  this  is  the 
noble  basis  on  which  the  high  ad- 
miralty tribunal  of  our  own  coun- 
try is  established  we  well  know :  sir 
Wm.  Scott  has  repeatedly  declared 
it  to  be  so  ;  and  his  authority  apon 
this  subject  is  excellently  adverted 
to  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  •*  An 
Examination  of  the  British  Doc- 
trine '/*  but  we  know  also  that  the 
administration  for  the  t»me  being 
has  too  often  interfered  to  obtrude 
its  own  orders  instead  of  the  una- 
nimous dicia  of  the  best  jurists,  if 
not  in  diis  court,  at  legist  in  all  die 
inferior  tribunals.  We  rejtiicc, 
however,  in  the  prospect  that  the 
plan  on  which  tHe  discussion  is  now 
conducting  between  this  country 
and  America,  has  a  chance  oif 
bringing  this  important  subject  to 
something  like  a  decision  that  shaB 
not  only  dissipate  every,  present 
biclcering,  but  become  the  basis  of 
the  conduct  of  our  own  and  of 
other  governments  in  future. 

"  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  oi 
die  Nadon  at  the  Commenccroeni 
of  the  present  Administrativ'/ti." 
Such  has  of  late  been  die  cphe- 
Bier^tl  nature  of  our  cabinets,  that  for 
fruent  we  must  here  read  paxn  The 
work  is  certainly  ^written  in  a  ner? 
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Tons»  sententions  style* .  and  with  merit    is    no   longer  •  applicable, 

palpable  proofs  of  confidential  in*  Such  are   **  Considerations  on  the 

formation.    We  believe  the  writer  late  Treaties  between  Great  Bri- 

is  Mr.  Brome*    and  that  it  was  tain    and    Russia,    Austria,    and 

composed  not  only  under  the  au-  Sweden/'  published  anonymously, 

spices,  but  under  the  superintend-  "  The    present   Relation  of  War 

ence  of   Mr.  Fox.     Tl^e  writer's  and  Poltlics  between   France  and 

object  is  to  'point  out  tlie  errors  of  Great  Britain ;  by  John  Andrewst 

the   preceding  administrations   of  L.  L.D.'*     **  Letter  to  the  right 

Mr.  Pitt  in  regard  to  foreign  con-  hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  upon  the 

nectionSy  and  to  hint  at  the  plan  Subject  of  his  Conduct  upon  the 

intended  to  correct  them.    After  Charges  made  b^  Mr.  Paul!  against 

the  blame  attempted  to  be  thrown  Marquis  Wellesley."     **  The  Po* 

on    sir    Home    Popham,    in    the  licy  of  reducing  the  Property-t.nr, 

course  of  his  late  trial,  we  are  sur-  and  of  carrying  on  the  War  for  the 

prised  to  find  .in  this  pamphlet  an  next  five  Years  without  any  addi* 

avowed  intention,  as  a  part  of  the  tional  1  axes*  recommended  in  a 

plan,  to  liberate  the  Spanish  colo-  I<etter  to  a  noble  Earl,  by  a  Friend 

nies  from  the  yoke  of  the  mother-  to  the  present  (iate)  Admtnistra- 

country.     It  seems  to  have  been  tion.**    "  Mr.  Francis's  Speech  in 

another  intention  of  the  late  minis*  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  2Hdi 

try,  had  they  continued  in  office,  of  May  1806,  against  the  Exerap* 

to  h^ve  opened  the  colonial  ports  tion  of  foreign  Property    in  the 

to  neutral  vessels  at  large,  and  thus  Funds  from  the  Duty  of  Income.'* 

to  have  removed  one  grand  source  We  wish  Mr.  Francis  had  obtained 

of  the  dispute  between  the  Ameri-  his  dbject ;  but  the^  time  is  now 

can    states  and    ourselves.     This  gone  by,  and  whether  the  question 

anonymous  inquiry  on  the  part  of  will  ever  be  re*agitated  is  beyond   '^ 

Mr.  Fox's  administration  has  re*  our  powers  of  prediction  to  deier^ 

ceived  an  anonymous  reply  under  mine. 

the  title  of  "  An  Answer  to  the  ««  The  Speeches  of  the  right  hon. 

Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Na-  Wm.  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Com* 

tion;  with  Strictures  on  the  Conduct  mon^,"  have  found  a  very  careful 

of  the  Present  Ministry :"  in  which,  collector,  who  has  now  presented 

also,  lOTprestni  we  must  read  fast,  them  to  the  public,  from  the  best 

The  work  bears  sufficient  tokens  of  reports  he  has,  been  able,  in  four 

authenticity,  and  attacks  the  party  octavo  volumes.    And  the  adminis* 

against  which  it  is  aimed  with  sut-  tration  and  the  memory  of  Mr, 

ficient  dexterity  in  many  of  their  Pitt  have  found  a  warm  and  active 

more  vulnerable  points.     But  the  testimony  of  friendship  in  *♦  Mr. 

events  which  have  since  crowded  on  Rose's  brief  Examination  into  the 

our  attention,  have  already  anti-  Increase  of  the  Revenue,  Commerce^ 

quated  both  the  inquiry  and  the  and  Navigation,  during  such  Ad* 

answer,  and  sent  ihem  to   *'  the  ministr:uion.''   To  which  Mr.  Rose 

years  beyond  the  flood.*'  has  added  allusions  to  some  of  the 

For  the  same  reason  we  can  only  principal    events    that     occurred 

catalogue  a  variety  of  other  tem-  '  within  the  period  in  question,  and 

porary  strictures,  which  had  merit  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character, 

enough  to    render  them   popuLir  ,  This  last  docs  credit  to  Mr.  Rose's 

v/hen  first   pub^shed,  but  whosp  feelings,  and   no  discredit  to  his 
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f)en.  Mr.  Pitt,  hcweTer,  still  re-  about  two  hundred  and  flftf^ 
quires  a  biographer :  and  we  are  stituted  the  'whole  that  were  trans- 
glad  to  see  that  the  writer  of  the  planted  in  1803,  and  we  have  not 
volume  before  us  has  thoughts  of  heard  that  anj  other  cargo  has 
Qndertaldng  this  task  d&o.  With  been  dispatched  since;  Among  the 
the  whole  of  the  private  life,  and  publications  addre&sed  to  the  sobk 
much  of  the  private  motives  of  the  and  patriotic  earl  in  consequence 
public  life  of  this  truly  illustrious  of  his  adventure,  we  shall  onlr  no- 
statesman,  there  is  no  person  living  tice  **  Eight  Letters  to  the  earl  of 
perhaps  so  intimately  acquainted  as  Selkirk,"  and  ^  Remarks  on  the 
Mr.  Rose :  and  we  trust  that  his  earl  of  Selkirk's  Obceirations  on 
return  to  office  will  not  obliterate  the  present  State  of  the  Highlzcds 
his  late  intention  from  his  memory,  of  Scotland,  with  a  View  of  tba 
nor  the  -ministerial  toils  and  per-  Causes  and  probable  Consequences 
plezities  in  which  he  is  hereby  in-  of  Emigration/'  The  writers  of 
volved  preclude  him  from  finding  these  and  more  than  these  ooncur 
time  sufficient  for  such  au  under-  in  advising  an  act  of  parltaoient  to 
takine.  -prevent  emigration  :  as  though 
«*  The  Twelve  Reports  of  the  Britons  were  to  be  tied  to  any  par. 
Commissioners  of  Naval  Enquiry,  ticular  spot  like  little  urdiins  to  a 
2  vol.  8vo."  On  various  accounts  table,  or  as  chough  the  internal 
these  docnments  have  excited  a  evils' i^  the  country  were  so  nomer* 
deep  interest  in  the  nation ;  and  ous  and  severe  that  it  woul|  be* 
Mr.  Maxwell,  the  present  editor,  is  come  depopulated  withofut  some 
entitled  to  tlxc  thanks  of  the  public  transmigratory  iliterdict.  To  adl 
for  thus  putting  them  into  a  pur*  these  absurd  appreheufions  and  re- 
chaseable  and  perusable  siiape.  The  commendations  we  reply  Zntfcs- 
reports,  the  compressed  style  of  ncus  /atn*  The  country,  in  afl 
fvhfch  sets  all  abridgement  at  de-  parts  of  it,  will  always  retain  as 
fiance,  are  given  at  length ;  but  the  numerous  a  population  as  its  ood* 
rouchers  have  been  considerably  veniences  for  agriculture^  maac* 
(Curtailed  ;  and  those  of  inferior  facturcs  and  mineralogy  wiH  sop 
consequence  entirely  omitted.  The  port  $  and  if  the  objectors  before 
reports  themselves  occupy  the  first  us  would  retain  more,  let  then 
volume :    the  evidence  on   which  first  cultivate  new  j^rooads,  is:n>* 


they  are  founded  fiUs  up  the  second  duce  new  manufactures  into 

<n  the  form  of  an  appendix.  places,  and  open  new  mines. 

Lord  Selkirk's    Scottish    estab-  ^  The  West  Indian  Cooubob* 

iishment^t  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Place  Book  t  compiled  from  par* 

«i*hich  we  noticed  with  approbation  liamentary  and  official  Dociancnls ; 

in  our  last  retrospect,  has  given  no  by  sir  Wn.  Young,  bait."    Thof 

small  dissatisfaction  and  apprehen-  is  still  niudi  interest  ia  diis  tin 

sion  in  the  bosoms  of  a  great  body  quarto  ;  though  a  very  great  part 

pf  our  northern  compatriots  who  of  it  is  done  away  by  that  notf 

seem  fearful  of  being  hereby  left  glorious  of  aU  the  measures  of  tbc 

ftlone  in  Caledonia,  and  of  roving  ute  parliament,  the    abolitica  of 

liRom  highland  to  highland  without  the  slave  trade,  of  the  accoflsplish- 

Rearing  the  echo  of  any  human  ment  of  which,  it  is  one  ob^ct  of 

^oice  but  their  owa»    Three  trans- ,  the  present  wiitcr  to  warn  tlie  West 

ports   of    emigrants,   comprising  Indian  planters,  so  that  they  anglit 

2  be 
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fce  pi^ared  to  meet  it  by  ai  prerious 
encouragement  of  marriiiges  and 
population.  By  the  calculations 
introduced  into  Uiisworkt  it  appears 
that  Jamaica  alone  produces  half 
the  entire  growth  of  sugar,  tWo* 
thirds  of  me  rum,  and  three* 
fourths  6f  the  general  quantity  of 
articles  yielded  by  the  We^t  In- 
dia islands :  that  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  are  hy  far  the  two  next 
valuable  islands,  as  freest  from  oc- 
casional disasccrs^^and  that,  inde* 
pendently  of  these  three  islands, 
gU  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  archipe- 
lago is  scarcely  worth  preserring, 
being  perpetually  the  prey  of 
fi rough t,  hurricane  or  earthquake. 

**  A  Vindication  of  the  Justice 
and  Policy  q[  the  late  Wars  car- 
ried on  -in  Hindostan  and  the 
peckan,  by  the  marquis  Wellesley, 
Governor-general,  &c.  Sec."  Th* 
^Mriental  politics  of  marquis  Welles- 
ley  are  here  better  justified,  and 
his  campaigns  more  ably  delineate 
j^d  tha^  in  any  other  publication 
^at  has  yet  met  us  from  the  press. 
The  reasoning  is  correct  and  for  the 
tnoBf.  part  convincing,  the  language 
$legant,  and  the  authorities  unioa* 
peacbable.  It  is  a  work  which 
every  one  should  read  who  is  dis- 
posed to  condemn ;  and  we  may 
add  that  few  who  have  read  it  wiU 
^  disposed  to  condemn  afterwards. 
We  lament  that  the  limits  to  which 
ve  are  confined  will  not  allow  us 
to  examine  its  merits  more  in  decaiL 

The  class  of  ethics  for  the  year 
llefore  us,  has  aforded  us  rather  a 
jiarrea  Jiarvest*  Mn  Gambier, 
iiowever,  has  giyen  to  the  young  a 
vsrful  **  lotrodttction  to  the  Study 
^  Moral  Evidence;  or  of  that 
,  «pecies  of  Reasof^ii^  which  relates 
io  matters  of  Fact  and  Practice  ;'^ 
divided  iiuo  five  chapters,  compris- 
«a[g  ;be  natux«  of  ifion^  ^yi;fence 


and  thd  pcnnts  in  which  itdifiett 
from  demonstration — ^the  Tarious 
kinds  of  moral  evidence  and  the 
relative  weight  of  each — specnhu 
tive  inferences  in  detection  of  mi** 
known  facts-^^eneral  direddons  ia 
reference  to  the  various  kinds  q^ 
moral  evidence-~the  different  kinds 
of  evidence  which  difierent  subjects 
admit.  We  'have  also  received  an 
anonyn^ous  volume  of  *^  Physical 
and  Metaphysical  Enquiries,'^  which 
show  the  audior  to  be  a  less  skilAil 
reasoner  than  extensive  reader.  His 
book  consists  of  three  chapters,  de- 
voted to  proofs  of  the  reality  of 
nutter,  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  boasts 
of  little  that  is  new,  and  that  little 
not  always  legitimat^y  argued. 

<<  The  Independent  Mani  by 
George  Ensor,  esq.,  2  vols.  6vo.*^ 
This  work,  wider  a  queer  titk^ 
contains  much  th'at  is  worth  re- 
membering, and  accompanies  man 
from  his  cradle  to  his  maturity*  It 
IS  rather  a  system  of  education  than 
of  pure  ethics:  although  there  b 
so  much  of  the  latter  in  it  as  to  en- 
title it,  in  a  general  division,  to  be 
arranged  under  the  class  of  ethicat 
or  moral .  philosophy.  The  first 
volume  is  partitior^  into  five  chap- 
ters. Of  these  the  first  commences 
with  infancy,  and  extends  to  the 
eighteenth  year,  or  term  of  boy- 
hood; it  contains  notJiing  pecu- 
liar: inother^s  milk  durine  mrancr, 
an  exchange  of  corporal  punistv- 
ments  for  other  remunerations  of 
demerit  shortly  afterwards,  public 
schools  in  preference  to  private,  a 
comparatively  lace  commencement 
with  the  learned  languages,  fisrm 
the  chief  subjects  it  nndertsdees  to 
recommend.  The  second  chapter 
embraces  the  requisite  tuition  Cxcn^ 
eighteen  to  manhood,  in  the  course 
«f  Yfbi^  the  author  advises  irav^ 

imraedisit^iy 
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immeciTately  on    qaitting    school,  '  small  degree  tb  the  credit  of  bis 
and  tH:f(»re  the  university  is  resorted  majesty  and  the  royal  family,  that 
to.    CiiapLer  the  third  is  peculiarly  *  they  were  amon;j  the   earliest  to 
dedicated  to  morals.     Chapter  the  patronise  this   institution,   from  a 
fourth  dii»cusses  the   necessity    of  conviction  of  the  real  benevolence 
study  towards   the  attainment  of  of  its  founder,  and  the  incalculable 
pre-cinini?nce,    and    demonstrates  benefits  of  its  prospective  effects : 
that  even  genius  itself  will  never-  a  patronage  which  is  continued  to 
be  able  to  acquire  the  latter  with*  the  present  honr,   and  which  ve 
out  the  use  of  the  former.     The  hope  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
£fth  chapter  offers  some  valuable  establishment  itself.     In  the  view  of 
remarks    on   reading   in  general.  Mrs.  Trimmer,  however,  Mr.  Lan- 
Volume    the    second    is    devoted  caster's  plan    did  not  suffidendf 
almost  exclusively  to  the  different  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  the  estab- 
<xrder$  of   poetry  :    its  origin,   its  lished   church — and  ailmttted  the 
Ijric,  didactic,   satyric,   and  «dra-  use  of  Socinian  hymns :  to  the  first 
jnatic  casts.     The  taste  discovered  objection   it   was    replied    by  the 
is  generally  correct,  but  the  volume  founder  of  the  school,  that  he  vas 
contains  much  needless  repetition.  personally  a  believer   in  the  doc- 
The  vehement  opposition  which  trines  in  question,   but  that   the 
has  been  discovered  in  certain  quar-  -  simplicity  of  his  plan  did  not  al- 
ters to  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan  for  low  a  deep  or  systematic  inquiry 
educating  the  poorest  children  in  concerning  them  ;  restraining  itself 
the  country,  in  reading,  writing,  to  the  mere  elements  of  knowled;;? 
and  accounts,  at  the  trivial  expense  in  general,  and  consequently  of  the 
of  a  shillings  a  quarter  for  each,  we  christian  religion  in  generaL  To  the 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  last  objection,  after  it  had  been  openlf 
The    sound    of    the    war-whoop,  urged,  iterated  and  re-iterated  witn 
which  commenced  with  Mrs.  Trim-  no  lack  of  zeal  or  vehemence,  it 
sner,  has  since  been  caught   and  was  admitted  by  the  propagate  of 
propagated  ,by  inany  persons,  and  the  report    herself  mat  she   was 
especially     by    many  jclergymen,  tinder  a  mistake.     Yet  Mr.  Lanras* 
from  whom  we  should  have  ex-  ter  is  not  suffered  to  pass  oflF  thas 
pected  more  liberality,  and  a  better  freely.     Mr.  archdeacon  Daubeny 
knowledge  of  their  own  duty.     In  in  his  visitation  charge,  delivered 
the  institution  and  superinten dance  in  the  S arum  cathedral,  June  lS06ii 
of  his  multitudinous  school,   Mr.  chose  to  make  this  institution  the 
Lancaster,  who  is  by  religious  pr6-  grand  topic  of  his  obserratioos^ 
fession  a  quaker,  is  solely  actuat-  and  amoiig  other  coimts  to  accuse 
ed  by  the  ennobling  principle  of  it  as  follows  :  ««  I  cannot  help  coo- 
genuine  plnlanthropy,  and  a  desire  sidering,  therefore,  the  plan  now 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  proposed  for   public  patronage  a 
poor  :  the  elements  of  the  christian  dei^my  under  the  imposing  guise  of 
religion  are  taught  from  the  Bible,  philanthropy, — I  feel  fully  dispo^d 
and  to  this  sacred  book,  which  our  to  givc  the  conductor  of  the  plan 
author  supj?oies,  with  St*  Paul,  is  every  credit  for  the  best  intention: 
able  to  make  men  wise  imto  salva-  the  person  acting  as  a /«o/ for  others 
lion,  the  religious  part  of  the  edu-  is  oftentimes  in  ignorance  with  le- 
cation  is  coniBncd*     It  is    in  no  specttothework  tobvperfonoedbj 

him- 
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u— Surely  my  brethren  we  are  ignorance  npon  varions  xnattersi  ia 
not  to  learn  that  merely^  to  admit  regard  to  this  institution,  concern* 
th«  Bible  as  constituting  the  basis  ine  which  he  ought  to  have  obtaa'a« 
of  religious  opinions  is,  in  fact,  to  ea -information,  and  might  hare 
admit  definitively  nothing,*'  done  so  with  great  ease,  by  having 
.  These  strange  insinuations  and  written  to  Mr.  Lancaster  upon  the 
assertion?;  and  others  like  these,  subject,  but  which  he  never  onc« 
have  not  been  allowed  to  circulate  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  do, 
in  silence.  Mr.  Lancaster  has  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  op. 
again  come  forwards  in  vindica-  ponents  of  Mr*  Lancaster's  plan 
tion  of  himself  and  his  institution,  have  at  length  resolved  upon  pur* 
and  addressed  to  the  public  *•'  An  suing  the  only  system  of  warfaue 
Appeal  for  Justice,  in 'the  Cause  of  which  is  truly  legitimate  and  cre* 
ten  thousand  poor  and  orphan Chil-  ditable  to  them:  and  that  is,  of 
dren ;  and  for  the  Honour  of  the  Holy  opening  similar  schools  upon  theiir 
•Scriptures:  being  a  Reply  exposing  own  principles,  and  following  them 
theMisrepresentations  in  the  Charge  up  with  arrangements  more  con- 
delivered  at  the  Visitation  of  Charles  sistent  with  the  dictates  of  their 
Daubeny,  archdeacon  of  Sarum."  own  conscience.  To  these  and  to 
In  the  course  of  this  appeal  the  every  other  establishment  that  has 
author  has  given  his  creed  so  fully,  a  tendency  to  promote  useful 
as  to  convince,  we  should  suppose;  knowledge  among  the  poor,  we 
even  the  archdeacon  himself  that  most  heartily  wish  God-speed.  One 
he  has  as  unjustly  accused  him  of  of  the  institutions  we  now  allude 
an  inclination  to  deism,  as  Mrs.  to  is  pretty  fuUy  delineated  in  a 
Trimmer  had  tlone  before  him  of  pamphlet  published  anonymously, 
an  inclination  to  Socinianism.  He  and  entitled  **  A  System  of  £du* 
denies  being  the  toci  of  any  man,  cation  for  the  labouring  Poor." 
for  that  the  plan  is  altogether  his  This  system  is  in  fact  not  essentially 
own  ;  yet  concedes,  that  if  the  different  from  Mr,  Lancaster's,  ex« 
term  will  apply  to  him  in  any  se:^se,  cepting  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
it  can  only  so  apply  in  reference  to  church  catechism,  and  of  religious 
his  majesty,  who,  more  than  any  exercises  in  unison  with  the  church 
one  else,  hn;  patronised  and  en-  .  liturgy,  upon  the  different  scholars 
couraged  it,  and  consequently  who  are  admitted  ;  and  conse- 
whose  instrument  he  is  in  advanc-  quently,  in  shuttinir  the  door 
ing  so  benevohent  a  concern.  He  against  the  children  of  all  sectaries 
is  severe,  and  we  think  justly  so,  whatever.  We  have  been  chiefly 
upon  the  archdeacon  for  his  opinion  disgusted  in  this  and  various  other 
of  the  definitive  nothingness  of  the  pamphlets,  with  a  new  attempt  to 
Bible  upon  tlie  subject  of  religious  lessen  the  merit  of  honest  Joseph 
opinions,  and  recommends  to  his  Lancaster,  by  asserting  that  he  is 
perusal  the  sixth  article  of  the  not  the  original  inventor  o£  the 
churcTi  of  England,  concerning  plan  upon  which  his  boasted*  econo* 
,the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scrip-  my  chi^y  nests,^ — ^we  mean  of  em- 
tures,  as  also  the  opinion  of  St.  ploying  trays  of  sand,  instead  of 
Paul  upon  this  subject,  in  his  ad-  sheets  of  paper,  for  the  first  at«- 
dress  to  Timothy.  Finally,  he  ac-  tempts  at  writing  and  cyphering : 
cuses  the  archdeacon  of  many  other  and  by  ascribing  to  Dr.  Bell,  who  ifr 
misrepresentations,  and  much  wilful  introduced  as  the  chief  agent  in 

the 
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die  new  concern^  a  claim  consider-  upon  this  snbject  at  present,  he* 

Mj'  prtor»  in  conseqnence  of  his  cause,    in    consequence    of    Mr. 

having  been  privy  to  the  use  of  Whitbread'i  bill,  or  rather  series  of 

the  same  mode  of  tuition  many  bills^  for  a  regulation  of  the  poort 

years  ago,  when  a  director  of  the  we  shall  certainly  have  occasion  to 

male  asylum  at  Madras.    Dr.  Dell,  return  to  it  in  our  neit  nnmben 

we  believe,  to  be  a  very  excellent  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the 

and  benevolent   man,   and,  from  subject  before  us  without  noticing 

the  habit  of  eleemosynary  tuition,  that    Dr.    Bell    himself,    in   h» 

he  acquired  in  India  a  very  proper  **  Analysis  of  the  Experiment  ia 

person  to  be  consulted  and  appoint*  Education  made  at  Egmorc,  near 

cd  superintendant  on  the  present  Madras,"  has  given  an  acconnt  of 

occasion.  •  But  he  must  not  be  al-  an  attempt,  which  he  has  entirely 

lowed  to  divest  Jos.  Lancasterof  aU  superintended,    to    introduce   the 

the  merit  which  is  claimed  by  him  same  system  into  our  own  cotmtrr» 

and  for  him,  upon  the    question  and  has  suggested  a  scheme  for  the 

before  us.      If  Mr.  Lancaster  be  ^  better  administration  of  the  poor* 

not  the  original  inventor  of  sand  laws,  by  converting  schools  for  the 

trays  for  writing  and  accounts,  he  lower  orders  of  youths  into  schools 

Is  at  least  the  first  who  introduced '  of  industry  ;  a  scheme,   however, 

Cxem  into  our  own  country ;  and  which  requires  some  panse  before 

he  has  so  far  improved  upon  what-  we  can  consent  to  adopt  it :  and 

ever  model  he  may  have  met  with,  that  the  truly  benevolent  Mr.  Col* 

and  so  far    simpliHed    the    best  >  qohoun,  with  the  highest  vener* 

systems  of  charity-schools  in  a  vast  adon  for  Dr.  Bell's  general  methodv 

variety  of  other  respects,  as  to  be  has  offered  a    «*  New  and  Appro- 

fairly  allowed   the    praise  of   in-  priate  System  of  Education  for  the 

Structing,  by  a  plan  that  is,  in  its  labouri^ig  People,"    in  which  he 

detail,  altogether  his  own.     As  to  details  the  effects  of  a  school  sizm* 

theuseofsand-boards  or  sand-areas  lar  to  that  of  Dr.  Bell's,  founded 

of  some  kind  or 'other,  in  the  way  under  his  own  patronage  and  eye. 

of  education,  they  are  of   imme-  He  chiefly  differs  ia  discarding  the 

morial  standing,  and  Dr.  Bell  .has  sand  trays  for  coarse  slates,  and 

just  as  little  claim  to  the  merit  of  slate  pencils.    And  sq  convinced  is 

having  invented  them  as  Mr.  Lan*  tliis  excellent  magistrate  of  its  ge* 

caster.    Two  or  three  years  ago,  neral  importance,  that  he  has  ad* 

when  adverting  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  ded  some  observations  on  the  expe- 

method  for  the  first  time,  we  ob-  diency  of  extending    the  system 

served  that  this  kind  of  trays  or  over  tl>c  nation  at  large,  under  die 

boards  has  been  for  ages  common  immediate  aid  and  sanction  of  the 

among  the  Hindus  :  and  we  have  legislature. 

much  reason  to  believe  that  both        In  the  department  now  before  us^ 

die  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  taught  we  must  necessarily  classify  Mrs. 

the  sciences  of  reading  and  writing  West's  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady, 

to    their    children    by   letters    or  in  which  the  Du.ies  and  Character 

figiires  traced  on  the  sandy  shbrer  of  Women  are  considered,  chiefly 

ef  their  rivers,  or  the  sandy  plabis  with  a  reference  to  prevailhig  Opi- 

of  the  interior  parts  of  their  respcc-  nions."     The  popularity  of  this 

tive  countries.  lady's  **  Letters  to  a  YoongMan,* 

We  shall  dwell  more  cursorily  has  l>een  one  inducement  to  her 
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l^nturing  upon  the  present  work  ;  for   the  Instruction  and   Amuse^ 
H  second,  we  are  told,  was  the  dying  ment  of  Youtli :  by  C.  Wilkinson  :** 
request  of  a  highly  v;ilued  friend >  an  ideal  tour  well  arranged,  well 
chat  she  would  devpie^her  leisure  splectcd,  and  replete  with  entertain* 
flours  to  publications  that  should  menu    *<  The  History  of  England^ 
•*  tend  not  only  to  moral  but  reli-  from  the  earliest  Records,  to  the 
etous  edification."     The  three  vo-  Poace  of  Amiens.     In  a  series  of 
lusnes  before  us,  therd:'ore>  which  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady  at  School: 
are  designed  to  ^uide  the  age  of  by  Charlotte  Smith,  3  vols.  12mo:" 
inexperienced  girlhood,  and  direct  possessing  as  much  merit  as  most, 
it  to  the  evolution  of  a  perfect  fe-  and  superior  to  many  of  the  epis* 
male  character,  are  devoted  to  a  tolary  compendiums  of  our  history^ 
consideration  of  our  morals,  our  and  having  the  exclusive  advantage 
manners,  and  our  religious  disiinc-  of  a  descent  almost  to  tlie  present 
tions  and  principles.     In  ouropi-  day.     "  The  History  of  Scotland, 
nton,  there  is  less  of  nature,  and  related  in  familiar  Conversations ; 
less  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world  by  Eliz.  Helme,  2  vols.    12mOr" 
in  this  work  than  in  our  autlior's  «•  Historical  Dialogues  for  Young 
•«  Letters  to  a  Young  Man."  That  Persons:    by  Miss  Hays,    vol.  II 
young  man  was  her  son ;  and  we  12mo:"   both    possessing   all  the 
perceive  the  mother  in  every  page,  tediousness  of  colloquy  without  itft 
^o  vrhTLt  young  lady  the  letters  be-  ease  and appropriaiion — the  former, 
fore  us    are  addressed  we  know  though  tedious,  little  more  than  a 
ivot — but  unquestionably  the  mother  chronicle, —  the  latter,  ili-selected, 
is    not    equally    perceived    here,  and  to  children  often  unintelligi. 
Much  of  the  description  of  our  fa-  ble.  **  Panorama  for  Youth,  2  void, 
shionable  high  life,  and  our  fashion-  12mo."    The  world  is  here  painted 
able  low  lift,  appears  to  ns  to  be  something   better  than  it  deserves 
taken  from  reading    rather    than  to  be — and  the  worjc  has  too  little. 
from  actual  observation;  and  hence,  arrangement  in  the  distribution  of 
not  a. little  of  it  is  caricatured.   At  the  different  branches  of  science  it 
least  we  may  be  allowed  to   say  is  its  professed  object  to  teach.     In 
that  neither  among  the  court  ladies  otlier  respects  Mrs.  Sterndale  has 
nor  the  city  ladies,  have  we  ever  not  been  unsuccessfully  employed^ 
met  with  all  the  absurdities  which  In  the  moral  and  religious  depart- 
are  here  introduced,  as  constituting  ments  she  is  unimpeachable.  "  Gee- 
essential  ingredients  in  their  respec-  graphical  Copy-books ;  or  Outlines 
tive  constructions.     Yet  regarded  of  Maps  adapted  to  be  filled  in  by 
asa  whole,  the  work  gives  evident  Geographical   Students;    by    the 
proofs  of  genius  and   deep  refljc-  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith,  Parts  I  and  1 1."" 
tion,    IS  well   worth   perusal,  and  A  very  useful  invention,  and  ad- 
will  amply  repay  by  its  entertain-  mirably    adapted   to    facilitate    a 
mcnt.                              '  knowledge  of  the  very  important 
The  chief  pnpjllary  books   we  science  m  question.     As  such,  we 
have  met  wjth  besides,  that  are  in  earnestly    recommend    it    to  our 
any  respect  entitled  to  notice,  are  various  schools  and  academies. 
««  A  Tour  tlirough  Asia   Minor,  We    shall   close   our  catalogue 
and  Ae  Greek  Islands,  with  an  with  an  octavo   volume,  entitled 
Account  of  the  Inhabitants,  Natu-  ««  Encyclopedia  for  Youth  j  or  an 
lal  Productions   and   Cariosities;  Abridgement  of  all  the  Sciences, 

'  for 
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for  the  Youth  of  Schools  of  both 
Sexes.  Translated  from  tlie  French : 
arranged  and  compiled  by  John 
Josepn  Stockdcile.  Illustrated  with 
eleven  Plates.*'  The  unwieldy 
bulk,  ^'hich  it  has  been  of  late  the 
fashion  to  give  to  all  OUr  publica- 
tions, pretending  to  tlie  chaiacier 
of  encyclopedias,  has  rendered  a 
work  of  the  present  kind  highly 


necessar}''.  Mr.  Srockdale  zppc^rt 
to  have  shown  much  taste  in  the 
points .  in  which  he  has  difiVrci 
from  his  original :  the  info- mil  oa 
he  communicates  is  as  extensive  as 
his  plan  will  admit,  and  his  plaies 
are  not  only  neatly  engraven,  but 
peculiarly  applicable  and  explaiiii- 
tory. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

LITERATURE  and  POLITE   ARTS. 

Coniaininji  the  Trcnmcttons  of  Literary  Societies j  Biogrepby,  Antiquities, 
Philology y  ClaisicSi  PocUy,  Drama,  Aovds,  Tales,  and  komutues. 


WE  readily  commence  this 
section  of  our  labours  witli 
announcing  and  cursorily  cxai.iin- 
ing  tlie  fifteenth  volume^ of  the 
Archseologia  lately  published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon-. 
don.  It  consists  of  tliirty-nine 
articles,  most  of  them,  had  we 
time,  entitled  to  distinct  attention ; 
independently  of  an  appendix  con- 
taining an  abstract  of  other  com- 
munications, of  I9SS  importance, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  council.  It 
might  be  esteemed  vanity  in  us, 
perhaps,  from  the  limited  testimony 
before  us,  to  call  in  question  tlie 
taste  or  the  judgement  of  this  ^ine^ 
Table  tribunal — but  from  the  very 
high  merit  conspicuous  even  in  the 
abridged  form  of  five  or  six  of  the 
papers  thar  are  thus  thrown  into 
the.  back-ground,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  they  arc  not  given  in 
their,  full  and  original  dimensions, 
although  it  had  bjen  at  the  expense 
of  several  of  those  that  have  been 
more  highly  honoured,  but  which, 
on  this  accoum*  we  would  have 
consented  to  have  spared.  We  al- 
lude    xn^re  ^particularly    to   Mr. 


Knight's  Sculptured  Fr  -gmi-i'^,  and 
the  R'-mains  at  jinna  Clougb  /*/  uU  rh 
both  of  which  appeir  ar*:/  y 
entitled^  to  a  full-sized  portrai* 
ture. 

Of  those  given  at  length  we 
shall  begin  with  noticing  No.  V. 
"  AnAccount  of  the  Greek  Inscrip- 
tion on  Pompey's  Pillar ;  by  capc 
W.  M.  Lecke  and  iieut.  Jcha 
Squire  f '  communicated  in  a  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Raine.  The  inscription 
is  here  traced  more  correctlvand 
more  fully  than  in  any  former  at- 
tempt, the  authors  of  the  paper 
before  us  having  first  made  uj*  of 
a  ladder,  and  afterwards  of  a  sus' 
pended  plank,  in  order  to  deciph^^ 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  oblite^ 
rated  cha^icters.  In  the  form  now 
offered  to  us  it  occurs  as  follows  ia 
five  lines. 


TX>  cuTATOSATTOKPATOPA 
TOI*  nOAIOTXONAAESANDPEUC 
A'lOKAHTIANONTON "R^S 

no* EUAFxocAirrnTOT 
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|n  the  fisst  chasm  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige remains  ;  they  could  not  even 
determine  the  number  of  letters 
which  had  formerly  existed  there  : 
in  the  second  they  could  not  accu- 
rately decide  whether  there  had  * 
been  five  or  six  letters:  in  the  third 
they  could  t\qt  advance  beyond 
the  first  two  )etters>  XIO,  though 
they  w^e  positive  that  the  hiatus 
included  six.  We  think  Dr.  Raine 
has  correctly  supplied  them  by 
MnHIOS>  which  o£  course  makes 
the  word  Uoitirrfios,  Of  the  last  . 
line  they  could  not  decipher  a  single 
character.  The  inscription  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rudely  sculptur- 
ed, and  the  tablet  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  base  on  the 
western  side,  at  the  height  of 
eighteen  feet  frc»n  the  ground. 
The  different  parts  of  tlie  pillar  are 
not  in  true  architecniral  proportion 
to  each  other,  and  the  workman-* 
ship  is  not  well  executed :  facts 
which,  if  taken  in  com  unction  with 
the  peculiar  style  of  the  character, 
are  amply  sufficient  to  fix  tlie  date 
of  the  pillar  at  a  period  in  wbich- 
the  arts  and  taste  of  the  Romans 
were  declining;  and  diereishence* 
to  adopt  the  words  of  the  com- 
munication itself,  little  donbt  that 
it  is  **  not  the  pillar  of  Pompey  the 
Gfeat,  but  the  piUar  dedicated  by 
Pompey,  pia^ect  of  ^gypt,  to  the 
emperor  Dioclesian." 

Eir.  Fly's  "  Account  of  an  Ab- 
bey of  Nuns  formerly  situated  in 
the  Street;  now  called  the  Minories," 
is  an  entertaining  article,  and  the 
result  6£  cautious  and  extensive 
inquiry.  Mr.  Bennett^s  admi- 
rable delineation  of  the  process  for 
unrolling  the  ancient  papyri  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum 
IS  accompanied  by  a  plan  which 
we  cannot  conveniently  copy,  or 
certainly  should  give  a  fuller  state- 
ment of^  it.    Mr.  Jackson's  «*Ac- 

1806*. 


count  of  the  Ruins  of  Cartharge,*^ 
is  valuable  from  its  curious  descrip* 
tton  of  ^e  aqueduct  by  which  the 
city  was  supplied  with  frebh  waxer 
from  mount  Luan*  at  a  distance  of 
forty-five  miles  to  the  south«ea$t* 
The  remains  of  this  aqueduct  ixt' 
still  magnificent.  Near  Udena 
it  formed  a  range  of  above  a  thou- 
sand arches,  over  an  extensive 
valley,  of  which  some  of  th^  mid* 
dlemost  were  above  a  hundred  £eet 
in  height.  In  magnitude  our 
author  asserts  it  far  exceeds  anjr 
remain  he  has  ever  beheld  of  ani» 
cient  or  modem  architetturcj  either 
in  Europe  or  Asi$u  Dn  Beeke 
has  offered  some  valuable  Obser* 
vations  on  the  ancient  inliabitants* 
Roman  stations  and  Romaji  roadj 
in  and  nearBerkshtre«  in  which  he 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  Bibroct 
were  chiefly  situate  on  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bray,  and  that  Moulsford  was 
the  Thamesis  of  the  eighteenth 
Iter  of  Antonina,  as  preserved 
by  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  chiefly  from  personsil 
observation,  has  contributed  «a 
important  paper  of  **  Remarks  on 
the  Fortresses  of  ancient  Greece  f^- 
by  the  aid  and  existence  of  which 
he  endeavours  to  trace  the  site -of 
many  of  the  fortified  cities  of.  HeW 
las,  of  which  not  a  vestige  remainsi 
excepting  in  th^  pAges  of  the 
Grecian  poets  and  historians;—* 
while  from  the  massy,  uncemented 
walls  which  inclosed  them,  he  ven-i 
tures  to  question  the  doctrine  that 
derives  the  origin  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  Greece  from  J£gypt« 
The  **  Remains  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture in  Italy  and  SicHr,'*  is  the. 
subject  of  three  pap^s  or  consider- 
able interest.  In  the  first,  Mn. 
Smirke  endeavours  ^o  ftssign  the 
architecture  in  question  to  Si  period 
as  early  as  the  eleventh  century, 

Z  He 
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He  is  opposed  in  the  second  of  coal,  together  with  some  Hmc    rt, 

these  papers  by  sir  H.  Englefield,  «  On  the  direction  of  the  radicle 

vho  contends  for  their  commonly  andgerroen  during  the  vcectaM 

conceived  date,  tlie  fourteenth  cen-  of   seeds :    by   Tnomas  Andre'* 

tury,  Inthe  third,  Mr. Smirke offers  Knight, esq.  F.  R.  S."    Ithaslo:; 

additioxial    remarks,  accompanied  been  an  inquiry  By  vrhat  principle 

with  several  interesting  drawings,  does  the  «ed  of  a  plant,  in  what- 

in  support  of  his  previous  opinion,  ever  direction  placed,  with  itseyet: 

Of**  The  Philosophical  Transac-  hilum     upwards    or   downwajd>, 

tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon-  throw  forth  its  gcrmen  towards  tb« 

don"  we  have  only  received  the  Surface  and  its  radicles  towards  the 

first  part  for  the  year  before  us.    If  centre  of  the  earth  ?    Mr.  Knighti 

-  the  papers  be  not,  on  the  whole,  in  the  paper  before  us,  fraxn  aran* 

quite  equal  to  those  of  the  last  ety  of  ingenious  experiments  by 

Tolume,  they  arc  still   highly  va-  which  the  seeds  he  employed  vera 

luable.    No.  I ,  or  **  The  Croonian  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  motit^c. 

Lecture  on  the  Arrangement  and  concludes  that  this  principle  is  tk 

mechanical  Action  of  die  Muscles  common  power  of  gravitation.  £i- 

of  Fishes,"  is  the  production  of  Mr.  periments  of   a  similar  kind,  of 

Carlisle.     It  is  an  able  article,  but  which  our  author  does  not  appear 

in  its  phyi&iology  it  does  not  essen*  to  be  aware,  were  some  yean  zf ^ 

tially  differ  from  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  John  Hunter  to  srt- 

of  Dr.  Munro.    2,  **  The  Bakerian  tie  the  same  query.  The  result  toj 

lecture ontheForceof  Percussion:  thesanoe — ^but  Mr.  Hunter  bfco 

by  W.  Hyde  Wollaston,  M.D.  Sec.  means  ascribed  it  to  the  sameaox- 

k.  S."    The  object  of  this  paper  For  ourselves,  we  believe  it  to  be 

is  to  reconcile  the  difference  be-  instinctive  alone ;    a  cause  soice- 

tween  the  followers  of  Leibnitz  and  thing 'more  compkx  perhaps  than 

Newton,  in  their  mode  of  estimat-  that  of  gravitation,  but  opcratir^ 

mg  the  forces  of  equal  bodies  mov.  throughanimal,  vegetable,  and  ereo 

ing  with  unequal  velocities:  the  mineral  matter,  nearly  as  extenstre- 

former  maintaining  that  these  forces  ly .  Wejhave  not  space  for  instascsy 

areas  the  masses  multiplied  into  nori^itnecessaiy.G, AThirdSent^ 

the  squares  of  the  velocities,  the  of  Experiments    on  an  Arti£ci3l 

latter  regarding  them  in  the  simple  tannrn^  Substance  which  possesses 

ratio  of  the  velocities.  Theauthor's  the  pnncipal  diaracteristic  Frt>p«'- 

ingeauity  hascrownedhim  with  sue*  ties  of  Tannin:  with  some  Ren»tb 

cess.    8,  **  Memoire  sur  les*  Quan*  on  Coal  r  by  Charles  Hatchctt,  «;• 

tites  imaginaires:  par  M.  Buee.'*  F.R.S."  The  first  two  series  re'^ie 

It  is  impossible  to  abridge  this  ar-  chiefly  to  animal  and  mineral  stib- 

ticle :  it  is  ingenious  and  deserves  stances  capable   of  evolving  li^' 

attention.    4,  **  Chemical  Experi-  tanning  principle  by  digestion  ia  ^ 

ments  on  Guatacum':  by  Mr.  W.  solution  of  nitric  acid.    Fromi^e 

Brande."    Guaiacum  is  proved  by  paper  before  us  it  should  seem  tiiii 

the  experiments  here  related  to  be  tliere  are  few  animal,  vegetable,^' 

by  no  means  entitled  to  its  common  even  mineral  substances  of  the  ia- 

character  of  a  pure  resin.     Among  flammable  cUss,  but  what  nuy  be 

other  constituent  principles,  it  con-  induced  to  yield  a  principle  tinnU 

tains  oxalic  acid,   extract,  and   a  to    that    of    tnnnin    by  the  vje 

very  ccnilderable  portion  of  char-  either  of.sulfuric*ir  nitric  acid  .-a^^H 
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>rhxt  is  of  Still  higher  consequence*  casional  appendage..  0,"  On  the 
that  the  residuum  or  exhausted  Quantity  and  Velocity  of  the  Solar 
bark  of  the  tan-pits,  being  dried  Motion:  by V^.Herschell,  L.L.D. 
and  roasted  and  then  moistened  F.  R.  S."  The  article  is  curioiiSy 
with  diluted  nitric  acid;  which  must  but  it  cannot  be  curtailed.  lOy 
be  suffered  to  evaporate  not  much  "Observations  upon  the  Marine 
exceedingSOO"^  till  the  bark  becomes  Barometer  made  during  the  £x- 
perfectly  dry,  on  being  digested  in  amination  of  the  Coasts  of  New 
ivater  will  again  yield  a  consider-  Holland  and  New  South  Wales, 
able  portion  of  tannin  in  a  yel-  in  tbe  Years  1801,1802,  ISO'i:  by 
lowish  brown  liquor  that  will  abun-  Matthew  Flinders,  Commander  of 
dantly  precipitate  gelatin.  A  pro-  his  Majesty's  Ship  Investigator,*' 
cess  which  may  be  repeated  time  *  The  observations  are  minute  and 
after  time,  and  with  equal  success,  replete  with  meteorological  infor- 
till  the  whole  of  the  bark  has  been  mation :  but  it  is  impossiole  to  give 
converted  into  the.  tanning  sub-  them  witliin  the  boSnds  to  which 
stance.  Our  author's  very  valuable  we  are  limited,  11»  **  Account  of 
remarks  on  coal  tend  to  explain  a  Discovery  of  native  Minium :  in 
the  vegetable  origin  of  this  bitu-  a  Letter  from  James  Smithson^  esq. 
minous  substance  by  the  medium  F.  R.  S."  The  minium  here,  ad-, 
of  sulfuric  acid.  All  resins  contain  verted  to  was  found  in  Germanj, 
a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  evolved  intermixed  widi  compact  carbon* 
by  distillation :  but  by  the  action  of  ated  zinc.  12,  "  Description  of  a 
the  sulfuric  acid,  after  the  forma-  rare  Species  of  Worm^shells  idis- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  tannin,  which  is  covered  «it  an  Island  lying  off  t^e 
the  first  change  hereby  produced,  North-west  Coast  of  the  Island,  of 
they  will,  grive  out  from  twelve  to  Sumatra,  in  the  East  Indies ;  by  J. 
fifteen  times  as  much  charcoal ;  and  Grifiiths,  esq."  13,  **  Observations 
saw-dust  by  solution  in  diluted  on  the  Shellof  theSfea-wormfoiuid 
sulfuric  acid  may  be  converted  into  on  the  Coast  of  Sumatra,  proying 
a  substance  resembling  Kilkenny  it  to  bclongto  s^Spcciesof  Tepedo: 
coal.  7,  "Application  of  a  Method  with  an  Account  of  the  Anatomy  of 
of  Differences  to  the  Species  the  Teredo,  pavalis:  by  E.  Home, 
of  Sines'  whose  Sihns  are  obtained  esq.  F.  R*  S."  Mr.  Home  has  sue- 
by  Mr.  Lauder  by  the  Help  of  im-  ceeded  in.  proving .  the  worm  de- 
possible  Quantities:  by  Mr.  B-  scribed  in  the  preceding  paper  to 
Gompertz."  It  is  impossible  to  be  a  teredo:  it  differs  however  froia 
abridge  this  article.  8,  "  An  Ac-  the  general  character  of  thespecies^ 
count  of  a  small  Lebepf  the  human  in  iiinabiting  mud  instead  of  tim- 
prostrate  Gland,  which  %  has  not  ber :  its  length  is  enormous,  and 
been  before  taken  notice  of:  by  reaches  from  five  feet  to  five  feet 
£.  Home,  esq.  F.  R.  S."  It  is  and  half — its  bulk  is  by  no  means 
useful  to  know  of  the  existence  of  in  propqrtipn*— yet  from  its  whole 
this  lobe,  as  it  may  lead  us  to  ac-  make  it  lias  been  named  t^igantea* 
count  for  various  symptoms  in  a  The  anatomy  of  the  other  species 
^diseased  state  of  the  gland  which  T.  navalis  is  described  from  speci- 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  mens  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
anomalous.  It  yet  remains  to  b?  that  of  Dr*  W.  Hunter,  compared 
proved  whether  the  lobe  in  ques-  with  some  living  worms  of  the 
tion  be  an  umform  or  only  an  oc«>  same  tribe,  procuredfrom  the  dock- 
yard 
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yard  at  Shcemess.  14,  *<  On  the 
inveited  Action  of  the  albunioos 
Vessels  of  Trees :  by  Thomas  An- 
drew Knight,  esq.  F.  R.  S.'*  This 
^  inverted  action  is  attempted  In  the 
paper  before  us  to  be  proved  from 
the  accumulation  of  woody  mat- 
ter in  the  case  of  a  large  wound  in 
the  bark  of  the  tmnk,  or  a  re- 
moval of  a  ring  of  the  barky  as 
well  on  the  lower  as  the  upper  lip 
of  the  wound.  We  are  not  sure 
At h ether  this  pha^nomenon,  as  well 
as  the  nutiiment  supplied  to  the 
intervening  pytion  of  the  trunk,  i$ 
ijnt  produced  by  anasiomosings  of 
the  reducent  or  cortical  vessels  : 
yet  -that  a  total  inversion  of  the 
attion  of  al burnous  and  cortical 
vesnsels  does  occasionally  take  place, 
we  know  from  the  fact  that'  many 
tliees,  and  especially  of  the  genus 
prunus,  may  be  made,  by  bendine 
tiieh*  stem-branches  downwards 
Into  the  earth,  and  afterw:irds  by 
digging  Up  the  original  root,  to 
grow  in  a  completely  inverted  di- 
rection ;  tlie  original. root  shoounr 
forth  stem*branches,  and  the  ori- 
ginal stem  radicles  or  root  ^branches. 
15,  -*A  new  Demonstration  of  the 
binomial  Theorem,  when  the  Ex- 
ponent is  a  positive  or  negative 
Fraction:  by  the  rev.  Abraham 
Robertson,  A.M.  F.  R.S."  16, 
**  New  Method  of  computing  Log- 
arithms :  by  Thomas  Manning, 
esq."  These  two  articles  are  equally 
incapiible  of  abridgement.  17> 
**  Descripticn  of  the  mineral  Bason' 
in  thf  Counties  of  Monmouth, 
C^l  am  organ,  Brecon,  Carmarthen, 
flTid  PemJ?rcke:  by  Mr.  E.  Martin-'* 
TJie  hiterior  of  tlie  bason  is  a  vast 
coal  field,  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  strata  or  seams,  from  1 J  to  9 
feet  in  thickness,  besides  several  of 
hiferior  depth,  the  average  extent 
of  each  is  a  thousand  square  mfleSy 
from  wliich,.  in  the  usual  mode  of 


working,  may  he  obtained  about 
sixty -four  thousand  tons  per  mile. 
The  intersections  are  beds  of  nodu- 
lar iron  ore :  the  boundaries  of  the 
bason  are  banks  of  limestone.  IS, 
"  Ohiservations  on  the  Permanency 
of  the  Variation  of  the  Compass  at 
Jamaica  :  in  a  Letter  from  Mr. 
James  Robertson."  The  limits  of 
estates  have  been  almost  tmme- 
morially  determined  in  Jamaica  br 
an  appeal  to  the  magnetic  instead 
of  to  the  true  meridian.  TlKse 
limits  correspond  to  the  same  indi- 
cations in  the  magnet  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  hence  prove  precise- 
ly that  no  variation  can  have  taken 
place  during  a  period  of  at  least  a 
htmdred  and  thirty  or  forty  years. 
19,  "Observations  on  the  Camel's 
Stomach,  respecting  the  Water 
which  itcontatns,andfhe  Reservoirs 
in  which  that  Fluid  is  inclosed :  widi 
an  Account  of  some  Peculiarities 
in  the  Urine:  by  £.  Home,  esq. 
F.  R.  S."  This  is  a  useful  paper 
in  die  science  of  v.ootomy.  ^Ir. 
Brande  furnished  the  chemical  i>b- 
servations  on  the  urine.  ^  *' Ob- 
servations on  the  Variation,  and  on 
the  Dip  of  the  Magnetic  Needle, 
made  at  the  Apartments  of  the 
Royal  Society,  between  17^  and 
180.5,  inclusive:  by  Mr.  George 
Gilpin."  2 1 ,  *♦  On  the  Declinations 
of  some  of  the  principal  fixed  Stan: 
wiiJi  a  Deicription  of  an  stronomi- 
cal  Circle  and  some  Remarks  on  the 
Construction  of  circular  Instro- 
m?nts  :  by  John  Pond,  esq."  22, 
'*  Observations  and  Remarks  on  the 
Figure,  theClimate,  and  the  Atmo- 
sphere of  Saturn  and  its  Ring :  by 
W.  Herschell,  L.L.D.  F.R.&.'* 
We  can  only  c<^y  the  titles  of  these. 
From  the  last,  Dr^  Herschell  es- 
tablishes the  probability  of  a  Satur- 
nian  ktmosjphere. 

'   "Asiatic  Researches ;  or  Transac- 
tions of  the   Society  in^icnted  m 
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This  very  entertaifting  and  instruc- 
tive paper  fiirnishes  additional 
proofs,  in  the  progress  of  its  re* 
xnarkst  of  the  unity  of  what  we 
may  call  Brahroism  and  Buddhisni 
as  to  their  origin  ;  and  almost  tho 
only  point  left  uncertain  upon  die^ 
subject  is,  which  of  the  two  preced«> 
ed  the  other.  Themythological  hi» 
tory  of  Buddha  corresponds  most, 
exactly  with  that  of  firahma:  the 
sacred  language  of  Ceylon  seems 
to  be  very  largely  interspersed  with. 
Sanscrit  terms,  (or  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  write  it,  after  Mr.  Gil- 
christ'smediodySunscvit— afashicn» 
however,  for  which  we  shall  not 
desert  the  previous  system  of  sir 
William  Jones:)  and  almost  tha 
only  two  instances  of  a  difference 
in  doctrine  is,  that  while  the  Braht 


Bengal  for  inquiring  into  the  His- 
tory and  Antiquities,  the  Arts,Sci« 
ences  and  Literature  of  Asia.  VoL 
VII."  This  elegant  and  useful 
result  of  confederate  genius  and 
talents  should  have  been  noticed 
by  us  in  our  last  Retrospect  had  we 
received  the  volume  in  time.  We 
hasten  to  atone  for  the  omission. 
The  first  article  is  **  On  the  Course 
of  the  Ganges  through  Bengal :  by 
major  Colebrooke."  The  occasi* 
onal  obstructions  which  the  rivers 
of  Bengal  meet  with  on  the  return 
of  their  periodical  flux,  prodiices 
not  unfrequently  some  very  extra- 
ordinary alterations  in  tlie  course 
and  beiiding  of  their  respective 
beds,  and  hence  some  equally  ex- 
.  traordinary  changes  in  the  general 
face  of  the  country.  White  some 
villages  that  are  in  common  scarce-  mans  renounce  animal  food  and 
ly  visited  by  a  river  even  at  its  ut-  addict  themselves  to  matrimony^ 
most  rise,  are  overftowcd  and  sud-/  the  priests  of  Buddha  profess,  the 
denly  swept  away-r-otliers,  that  most  rigid  celibacy,  but  by  no 
were  actnatly  seated  on  the  banks  of  means  abstain  from  tiesh  in  their  ' 
an  arifn  and  that  used  to  be  regular-  ordinary  meals, 
ly  inundated,'  are  totally  deserted.  Whilst  we  are  upon  thissubjectk 
and  the  inhabitants  have  to  travet  wte  v^tU  step  forwards  to  several 
over  many  miles  to  obtain  water,    other  papers  in  the  same  volume 

that  are  closely  connected  with  its 
and  then  ♦cturn  to  the  intervening 
articles.  8,  ^<  On  the  Religious 
Cerenxonies  of  the  Hindus,  and  of 
the  Brahinans  especially:  by  H. 
T.  Colebrooke,  esq.  Essay  II.'* 
9*  The  same  continued,  Essay  II L 
]  2,  "  On  the  Religion  and  Manners 
of  the  People  of  Ceylon :  by  Mr. 
Joinville."  In  a  former  essay  Mr. 
Colebrooke  described  the  diurnal 
ablutions  ard  other  devotional  actSu 
oF  the  Brahmans.  In  the  first 
of  the  two  essays  before  us,  *<  I 
shall'  rest»  ict  myself,"  he  observes, 
*»  tp  explain  the  oblations  to  fire ;  and 
th^n  proceed  to  <describe  funeral 
rittvs    and   commemorative  obse- 


The  Ganges  has  evinced  changes 
of  this  nature  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  'Indian  stream* 
Even  since  the  survey  of  major 
Rennel  ii^  1764',  it  has  deviated  in 
its  course,  in  one  place,  not  less 
than  two  mile»a^d  a  half:  several 
of  die  villages  '\^hich  figure  in  liis 
map  are  no  longer  to  be  -found  in 
the  situation&^assigned  them ;  while 
islands  of  considerable  magnitude, 
now  inhabited  and  cultivated,  have 
started  into  being  where  tho  river 
then  rolled  its  deepest  waters. 
These  changes  are  truly  extraor- 
dinary, and  are  ably  traced  in  tlie 
paper  before -us.  2,  **  Oa  Sing- 
nafi  or  Ceylpn,  and  the  Doctrines 
of  Buddha,  fron  the  Books  of  tie  •  quies,  together  with  the  daily  offer- 
Singhala:    tyCaptain  Malwny."    uigs^  toodand^v«te^tothemanes 
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of  ancestors."  In  Essay  IIL  (the 
second  now  before  us)  he  exhibits 
the  manner  in  which   the  rites  of 
hospitality^  **  one  of  the  five  sacra- 
ments," says  he,  "  which  constitute 
the  daily  duty  of  a   Hindu,"  are 
exercised.    The  article  6loses  with 
|i  detail  of  marriage  ceremonies. 
The  whole  description/  in  both  es> 
says,  is  so  little  di£Fuse,  and  so 
severely  limited  to  facts  themselves, 
as  to  be  totally  incapable  of  abridge* 
Aent.    Mr.  Joinville's  article  is  an 
important  one.    It  relates  to  the 
present  customs  of  the  Singhalese 
or  Ceylonese ;  their  establiwed  re» 
ligion,  and  their  cosmogony.     In 
their  religious  ceremonies,  general 
doctrineS}  and  much  of  what  may 
be  called  their  sacred  nomencla- 
ture,  Mr.  JoinvtUe    agrees    with 
capt.  Mahony,  that  they  closely  re- 
semble the  Bralimans.    He  strong- 
ly inclines,   however,    to  believe 
that   Buddhism    preceded    Brah- 
^'mism.    It  may  be  so :  but  on  this 
point  we  do  not  feel  his  reasoning 
altogether  convincing. 

We  revert  to  the  other  articles  in 
their  order.  3,  •<  Narrative  of  a 
Route  from  Chunarghur  to  Yertna- 
gcodun,  in  the  Ellar  £!rcar:  by 
Capt.  J.  T.  Blunt.^*  The  object  of 
this  tour  was  **  to  trace  a  route  be- 
tween Berar,  Orissa,  and  the 
Northern  Sircars."  To  fulfil  it,  the 
author  proceeded  southemly,  and 
crossed  the  river  Sond  at  Silpi. 
He  passed  thtoughout  the  whole  of 
his  course  in  the  midst  of  a  poor 
and  generally  of  a  mountainous 
country ;  often  through  savage  and 
barbarian  tribes,  one  or  two  of 
'which  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
not  only  as  totally  distinct  from 
the  Hindus,  but  as  much  better  en<r 
titled  to  the  chiiracter  of  aboriginal, 
The  attempts  of  violence  to  which 
he  at  length  became  daily  exposed, 
^ndficed  Sim  to  relinquish  his  joqr^ 


ney  sooner  than  he  had  intend^ 
On  the  banks  of  the  Judravati,  in 
the  conntry  of  the  wild  and  in- 
hospitable Gond  tribes,  he  suddenly 
paused,  and  changed  lus  coarse; 
and  after  tracmg  the  Vcnwa  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Gadiveri,  en- 
tered the  district  of  Painnsha,  still 
followed  the  course  of  the  stream* 
and   at  length  reached  the  Com- 
pany's territories  in  the  Sircar  of 
Kajmanderi.     4-,  **  Account  of  a 
new  Species  of  Delphintts»  an  In- 
habitant  of  the  Ganges:  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh."     It  is  impossible  to 
add   this   Gangctic    delpkinns  at 
present  to  the  other  species  of  this 
genus.     The  specimen  before  ns  is 
raaccurately  described,  and  from  a 
subject  not  more  than  half  grown. 
5,  •*  Translation  of  one  of  the  In. 
scriptions  on  the  Pillar  at  Delhi, 
called  the  Lat  of  Firaz  Shshz  by 
Henry    Colebrooke,    esq.      With 
introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Har- 
rington."    Firaz  Shaw  died  A.  D. 
1489 :  the  date  of  the  pillar  is  un- 
certain:    it  is  supposed    to   have 
been  erected  by  this  prince  as  an 
aviary  or  menagerie:  its  height 
above  the  terrace  is  thirty-seven 
feet,  and  its  circumferance,  where 
it  joins  it,  ten  fieet  four  inches.    It 
has  five  inscriptions  in  onknowii 
characters,  and  a  sixth  in  Devaaa- 
gari  and  in  the  Sanscrit  language. 
It  is  this  last  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir :  but  it  is  not 
sufiiciently    interesting  for  us  to 
transcribe.     6,  **  Account  of  d^ 
Cucis  or  Zunctas :  by  JchM  Ihc-* 
raei  esq.  communicated  by  J.  H. 
Harrii^on,  esq.**    These  people 
are  a  barbarous  and  ill-shapen-nce 
of  hunters  and  warriors,  divided 
^nto  &  multiplicity  of  little  tribes, 
^nd  constantly  engaged  in  hostilities 
against  each  other,  or  in  predatory 
excursions    against    ncf^hbooring 
n:itions.    They  are  certainly  not  oi 
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Hibdn  origin ;  neither  their  form  n^ta  or  Camara*  on  bdth  the  coasts 

nor  language  has  any  relation  to  a  of  thQ  peninsula  :  the  Telinga,  on 

Sansciit  stock.    They. refer  their  die   bunks    of    the   Crishna   and 

own  rise  tdthe  Magasand  ^obably  Gadiveri :  The  Gurjara,  province 

are   correct  in  the  tradition.     7»  of  Guzerah ;  nearly  allied  to  the 

**  On  the  Sanscrit  and  Praont  Lan^  Hindu.     8,  *' An  Account   of   a 

guages :  by  H.  T.Colebrooke>  esq."  Method  for  extending  a  geographi- 

whae Sanscrit  is  the  sacred  tongue^  cal  Survey  across  the  Peninsula  of 

the  Ispa  ypxfji^ra  of  the  Hindus,  India :  by  Brigade-major  Lamb- 

Pracrit  is  that  language  which  was  ton.''     We 'cannot   abfjdj^e    this 

once  perhaps   colloquial  over  the  article.     9»  ^*On  the  Origin  and 

freater  part  of  India,  and  which  peculiar  Tenets  of  certain  Moham- 

as  laid  the  chief  basis  for  all  the  medan  Sects:  byH.T.  Colebrooke, 

different  dialects'  at  present  met  esq."    These  sects  arc  chiefly  the 

with.    There  may  have  been,  as  is  Bohrahs,     Sadicas    and   Ali-alla- 

commonly  suspected,   two   other  hiyas:    they   are  all  regarded  as 

elementary  languages,  theApab*  heretics  by  the  Indian  Moslems, 

hransa,  or  jargon,  ajid  the  Misra  and  have  more  or  less  intermixed 

or  mixed — ^but  of  these  we  know  the  tenets  of  Ismaelism  with  those 

too   little  '  to   dwell    upon.     Our  of  Brahmism.     10»  *<  A  summary 

author  gives  a  variety  or  references  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 

to  Sanscrit  philologists  and  gram-  of  Avyar,  a  Tamnl  female  Philo* 

roarians  of  very  high  reputation,  sopher :   by  the  rev.  Dr.  John." 

ai  well  as  6f  very  great  antiquity ;  Avyar  was  the  Mrs.  Trimmer  or 

and  in  his  remarks  on  the  Pracrit  Mrs.  Barbauld  of  her  country,  in 

regards  it,  as  we  do  ourselves,  as  the  ninth  cenfliry  of  the  Christian' 

the  chief  source  of  <*  the  written  xra.     She  wrote  books  of  instruc* 

dialects  now  used  in  the  intercourse  tion  for  children  which  aire  still 

of  civil    life,  and    cultivated    by  used  in  teaching    them  to  read, 

learned  men."    These  dialects  he  The  article  might  have  been  omit- 

concerves  may  be    about   ten  in  ted  without  any  loss  of  crecKt  to 

number.    The  Caraswata— -or  that  the  volume.     1 1,  M  Account  of  the 

spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  St»Thome  Christians  on  the  Coist 

this  name.    The  Cinyacubjas,  or  of  Malabar :  by  F.  Wrede,  esq." 

Hindu,  which  by  an  intermixture  This  description  of  Christians,  with 

of  Persic  and  Arabic  nouns,  is  now  Malabar  features  and  colour^  was 

become  the  Hindustanee  or  Moors:  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 

both  of  which  dialects  are  written  their  first  voyage  round  the  Cape : 

in  the  Nagari  character  while  all  they  were  evidently  Nrstorians,  but 

that  follow  have  a  character  pecu*  were  at  first  supposed  from  their 

liar  to  themselves.     Gaura  or  Ben-  name  to  have  been  converted  to 

^ee :   Maithtl^,   that  of  Tirhut,  Christianity   by  St.    Thomas  the 

differing   slightlvfirom   Qengalee:  apostle.      It  has  since  been  con- 

UtCala,   that  ot    the  province  of  ceived,  with  more  probability,  that 

Orissa :  Dravira,   or  Tajnla,  that  they  were  so  converted  by  a  fol- 

used  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  be-  lower  of  Nestorius,  who  fled  into 

tween  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  India  upon  the  banishment  of  Nes- 

degree  of  notth  latitude  :  the  Ma-  torius  by  the  emperor  in  ^S5  of  the 

Hi^^^tra,  or  Mahratta:  the  Car-  Christian  xra.    The;iudior  before 

,         .           '  Z  i        ■       ,     us 
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i|5  attempts^  .but  we  think  unsuc- 
eessfully,  to  prove  that  the  Thome^ 
or  Thomas,  who  reallj  founded 
die  sect  in  question,  "was  a  weahhy 
Syrian  merchant  of  the  sixth  cen* 
lury,  of  the  name  of  Thome  Can- 
Aaneloy  who  is  said  by  tradition  to 
bare  landed  at  Cranganor»  where 
he  was  well  received  and  induced 
to  settle^  12,  <*  Account  of  an 
hereditary  living  Deity,  to  whom, 
Devotion,  is  paid  by  the  Brahmans 
of  Puna  and  its  Neighbourhood  : 
•l>y  Capt,  Edward  Moore."  Aux- 
iliary absurdities  are  as  common* 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  so,  among  the  Brah- 
mists  or  Vedists  as  among  the 
Roman  catholics :  and  this  living 
deity,  as  he  is  here  called— the  here- 
ditary descendant  of  a  Brahman  of 
Puna,  who,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
ercises of  extreme  **  abstinence* 
xnortificatton  and  prayer,"  was 
jfavoured  above  others  with  (or  in 
the  language  of  the  author  mm#- 
eJ  above  others)  the  favourable  re- 
gards of  the  Almighty-^s  one  of 
them.  13,  "An  Accoimtof  the 
Bazigars,  a  Sect  commonly  deno- 
minated Nuts :  by  Captain  David 
Richardson."  The  Bazigars  are 
tribes  of  itinerant  jugglers,  totally 
destitute  of  every  religion,  and 
who  (^ain  a  livelihood  bv  exhibiting 
their  tricks  and  slelght-of-hund 
amonj;^  the  Indian  natit  r.s  through 
whom  they  travel.  11-,  "  On  the 
Bormhan  Game  of  Chess,  com- 
pared with  tlie  Indian,  Chinese, 
and  Persian  Game  of  the  same  De- 
hominaiion."  We  cannot  enlarge 
pn  tj.is  subject:  the  European 
game  si-^^nis  evidently,  as  has  in- 
deed been  long  allowed,  to  be 
derived  from  the  East ;  but  we  can 
no  more  decide  whether  tlie  Hin* 
das  or  the  Burmhans  have  a  claim 
to    the    invention,    than  we    can 


whether  Buddha  or  Vtsnii  wcte  an- 
terior in  chronology  ;  nor  docs 
the  paper  before  us  a&rd  the  le^ 
quisite  clue. 

We  proceed  to  the  class  of  Bio. 
graph y— -a  •  class  peculiarly  rich 
and  entertaining  in  regard  to  the 
productions  of  the  year.  Sir 
Richard  Hoare,  in  his  translation 
of  '^  Giraldus  de  Barn's  Itinerary 
of  Archbishop  Baldwin  through 
Wales,"  has  px^xeda  veryspirited 
and  entertaining  life  of  the  writer— 
the  most  accomplished  schobrof 
his  age— ^and  whose  journal  is  one 
of  tlie  most  valuable  that  has-  de- 
scended to  us*  Giraldus  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  tlie  twelfth 
century— -by  his  father's  lineage  be 
was  of  noble  Norman  blood,  by 
his  mother's  he  was  descended  firom 
the  ancient  Welch  princes.  He 
was  intended  for  the  army  ;  bat  his 
own  inclinations  were  complied 
with,  and  they  led  biro  to  the  church 
-*-^in  which  he  appeared  through 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  aroi* 
deacon  of  St.  David's.  He  was  at 
one  time  so  desirous  of  the  mitre 
of  this  see,  that  he  refused  an  ttt- 
stallation  into  several  other  bishop, 
rics  that  he  might  be  disengaged 
on  tlie  first  vacancy :  one  or  two 
vacancies  occnrred,  however,  bot 
the  more  powerful  infloence  of 
rival  church*men  rendered  him  ud- 
successful.  In  the  latter  part  dL 
his  life  it  was  voluntarily  ofiered 
him,  but  he  had  then  retired  from 
the  worlds  and  did  not  choose 
to  accept  it.  When  Henry  11. 
had  taken  the  crossf  and  was 
preparing  for  Palestine,  Baldwin 
archbishop  of  Canterbury*  ind 
archdeacon  Girald,  entered  into  the 
same  view,  and  wn«  sent  in  1107 
to  )nk\bQ  recruits  by  pr^ching  up 
the  crusade  through  the  country  at 
Wales.     Their  success  was  rwy 
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consfderable;  and  it  ^'as  on  this  as  a  scholar,  apatriot»  or  adivbtw 
occasion  that  our  Cambrian  com*  we  may  justly  consider  him  as  one 
poised  the  valnable  itinerary  which  of   the  brigbcest  luminaries  tfaac 
sir  Richard  Hoare  has  now  trans«  adorned  the  annafa  of  the  twelftb 
lated.    It  gives  a  very  regular  and  contury.'^    To    this   elegant  maA 
detailed  account  of  the  pro^ss  entertaining  biography  sir  Richarl 
and  events  of  every  day — a  mmute  has  added  another  prolegomenal 
delineation  of  the  country  as  the  article,    before  he  introduces  hm 
venerable      ecclesiastic    travelled  Translation,  which  he  calls  an  In« 
through  it,  and  a  strong  and  strik-  troduction  to  the  History  of  Wales# 
ing' picture  of  the  customs  and  from  the  Invasion  of  Britain  by  the 
mannersof  the  inhabitants.  Gtrald,  Romans,  down  to  1118;  at  which 
however, 'notwithstanding  his  sue*  period  Girald  prosecuted  his  jour« 
cess,  did  not  choose  to  leaJ  his  con*  ney.     It  is  rather  palcosophic  than 
verts  to  the    Holy  Land :   both  historic,  but  abounds  with  much 
himself  and  the  archbishop  found  instructive  and  interesting  matter; 
means,  in  consequence,  to  evade  The  itinerary  that  follows  is,  as  we 
the  vow  they  had  talcenyapd  deputed  have  already  observed,  one  of  the 
their  benediction  alone,  instead  of  most  valuable  records  of  the  twelfth 
vouchsafing  their  personal  presence^  century  that  has  descended  to  us, 
to  accompany  the  volunteers  they  and  the  continuity  and  precision  of 
had  so  sanctimoniously  enlisted.  He  the  original  are  well  preserved  in 
afterwards,  prior  to  his  seclusion  %he  version.     The  whole  work  is 
from  the  world,  sittended  Henry  beautifully   printed,    and    highly 
II.  to  France,  in  the  expedition  in  ornamented    with     archxologicsd 
which  that  monarch  and  most  of  engravings   and    scenes,    selected 
his  retinue  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  from  the  course  of  the  crusaders, 
dysentery;  and  was  honoured  by  We  have  already  extracted  various 
Richard  Lion-heart,  when  the  lat-  papers  from  it. 
ter  departed  for  Palestine,  with  tlie  The  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutch- 
high  post  of  coadjutor  to  William  inson  and  of  sir  Henry  Slingsby 
de  Long  Champ  bishop  of  EJy^  in  we     have    already    arranged    in 
the  Tegency  of  the  kingdom.     He  another     department,    to    which 
died  at  St.  David's,  aged  7^$  in  they  more  accurately  belong,  in 
the  year  1320,  and  was  buried  in  consequence  of  tlieir  intimate  union 
the  cathedral  church.     His  charac-  with    the    general  history  of  the 
ter  is  thus  ably  given  by  his  bio-  times  to  which  they  relate.    The 
grapher :  **  Noble  in  his  birth,  and  reader  will  find  them  duly  noticed 
comely  in  his  person;  mild  in  his  andappreciated  in  our  third  chapter- 
manners,  and  aiiable  in  his  con-  ♦*  The  Life  and  literary  Works  of 
versation;  zealous,  active  and  un-  Michael  Angelo    Buonarotti :  by 
daunted  in  maintaining  the  rights  R.  Dnppa/'    .4to.    This  is  a  very 
and  dignities  of  his  church ;  moral  elegant,entertatning,and  instructive 
in  his  character,  and  orthodox  in  work.     The  life  is  drawn  up  from 
his  principles ;  charitable  and  dis-  the  Italian  biographers  Condi  vi  and 
interested,  though  ambitious;  learn-  Vasari:  but  Mr.  Duppa' has  ad- 
ed,  though  snperstttious-^^z^r^  Vfos  ded,  from  other  authorities,  a  varr- 
GiraJJus.    And  in  whatever  point  ety  of  incidents  which  had  escaped 
of*  view  we  examine  the  character  the  recollection  or  notice  of  both. 
of  this^xtraordinary  man,  whether  He  has  al£0  highly  enriched  his 
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Tolnme  by  fac-similes  of  this  ex- 
qaisite  artist's  ;iutograph  and  a 
jhultipUcity  of  outlines  of  his  best 
compositions.  This  extraordinary 
man  was  descended  by  remote 
antiquity  from  the  famous  Countess 
Matilda,  and  had«  consequently, 
imperial  blood  flowing  in  his  yeins. 
Hts  father  was  podtsta  or  governor 
of  Chriesi  and  Caprera,  tl^  former 
of  which  was  at  that  time  the  capital 
of  Porsenna»  *-  It  was  in  the  latter 
city  ht  was  born,  in  March  1474?— 
and  by  being  entrusted  to  a  nurse 
who  vras  botH  the  daughter  and 
wife  of  a  stone-mason*  and  having 
a  chisel  for  his  daily  plaything,  hts 
liiture  destiny  was  tnus  stamped, 
as  it  were,  by  accident;  for  he 
would  be  an  artist,  in  spite  of  all 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
who  wished  him  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  some  literary  profession.  His  fa- 
ther at  Wngth  yielded  to  his  inclina- 
tions :  Domenico  was  his  master— 
l»orenzo  de  Medici  was  his  first 
patron^  in  whose  palace  at  Florence 
he  had  apartments  appropriated  to 
liim,  and  all  the  popes  from  Julius 
II.  to  Pius  IV.  were  liis  patrons  in 
succession.  Yet  several  of  them 
^ere  patrons  rather  than  friends, 
and  availed  themselves  of  his 
genius,  while  they  occasionally  de^ 
graded  the  man.  Hence,  whenever 
necoiUd  steal  away  from  Rome  he 
was  happy  to  do  so— he  vras  often 
brought  back  by  force,  and  once 
had  dioughts  of  leaving  Italy  en^ 
tirely,  and  of  entrusting  himself  to 
the  protection  of  the  Grand  Sultan. 
In  the  last  struggle  of  Florence  for 
her  freedom  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Medici,  Michel  Angelo  was 
appointed  military  architect  and 
master  of  the  ordnance;  and  his 
tactics,  like  those  of  Archimedes 
in  the^  defence  of  Syracuse,  site- 
ceeded  against  every  thing  but  in- 
ternal treachery,  to  which  at  length 


the  republic  fell  a  prey.  He  Sk^ 
at  Rome  Feb.  17,  15G3,  at  '^He 
advanced  age  of  eighty-nint-,  and 
his  interment  was  celebrated  by  a 
public  proce«!S!on- 

**The  military,  historicoj,  and 
political  Nfemoirs  of  the  Cn:int  dc 
Hordt,  a  Swedish  NoblenMn,  and 
Lieutenant  in  the   Service  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Pru  ss'a :  rev  ised 
by  M.  Borelly,  late  Member  of  the 
Royal    Academy  of    Sciences   a 
Berlin.  &c.    2  vols.  ISroo.'  This 
work  in  the  original  is  highly  inter- 
esting   and    attractive ;— but  the 
wretchedness  of  the  English  ver- 
sion before  us   has  prevented  us 
from  all  possibility    of  selecting 
those  passages  from  it,  and  intro- 
ducmg  them  in  another  departmeat 
of  our  miscellany,  which  we  should 
otherwise  have  taken  a  pleasure  ia 
doing.    It  becomes  us  on  this  ac- 
count to  draw  up  a  very  brief  sketch 
(for  out-  limits  wiU  not  allow  us  to 
proceed  further,)  to  supply  thede>> 
Hcieocy.    The  father  of  Count  de 
Hordt  was  a  Swede  of  xUustrioas 
rank,  who  had  abjured  his  natite 
land  in  consequenee  of  the  tynumy 
of  Charles  XI.  and  had  fled  to 
France.    He  was  recalled  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  XIL  entered 
under  him  into  the  military  serrkre 
of  his  country,  and  accompanied 
his  sovereign  in  all  his  campaigns 
till  his  return  from  Turkey,    llie 
hero  of  the  narrative  before  us  was 
"at  this  time  a  youth.    To  gtre  him 
a  practical  lesson  of  suboi  dinadon, 
his  father  compelled  him  to  enter 
as  a  private  in  the  Swedish  foot « 
guards  :  and  bis  own  merit  entitled 
him  in  due  time  to  a  commission  io 
a  provincial  regiment,  which  he 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
with  a  pride  and  pleasure  seldom 
experienced  in  subsequent  life,   li 
this  capacity  he  served  againtt  the 
Russians  in  the  campaign  d  I7^I> 
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iind  shortly  after  the  termination 
of  the  war  by  the  disgraceful  ca- 
pitulation that  closed  it,  he  entered 
as  a  volunteer  into  the  service  of 
the  allies  against  the  French  under 
the  prince  of  Waldcck.     Here  he 
discovered  as  much  prowess  and 
acquired  as  much  fame  as  would 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  most  soldiers, 
and  in  conjunction  with  fame  an 
almost  equal  proportion  of  rank. 
It    was    nevertheless,    upon    the 
whole,  a  degrading  war  for  the 
confederates,    and  terminated  by* 
the  treaty  of  Aix -la- Chapel le,  in 
1-74^.    In    the    dispute    between 
Frederick  L  the  husband  of  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  sister  of  Charles  XII. 
and  the  Swedish  states,  De  Hordt 
took  an  active  part  witli  his  sove- 
reign, and  upon  the  failure  of  the 
conspiracy  which  was  to  have  re- 
stored the  Swedish  crown  to  its  ac- 
customed influence,  he  vras  follow, 
ed  from  court  to  court  till  he  at 
length  found  a  secure  asylum  in 
Switzerland  under  the  .protection 
of  Voltaire.     De  Hordt,  however, 
was  not  formed  for  inactivity^  and 
rather  than  not  Hght  at  all  he  would 
fi^ht  against  his  best  friends  and 
his  own   country.     Frederick    of 
Prussia  was  at  this  time  at  war  with 
both ;  for  the  seven  years'  war  was 
jusl  commenced   against  Sweden 
and  Russia  as  well  as  Austria ;  and 
De  Hordt  accepted  at  his  hand*;  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  two 
battalions.    The  king  admired  his 
intrepidity,  and  reposed  his  utfnost 
confidence  in  him :  he  fought  in 
the  arduous  struggle  with  alternate 
success,  till  at  length  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Russians,  and,  in 
consequence  of -a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  empress,  was 
condemned  to  close  confinement  in 
a  narrow  prison  in  the  centre  of 
the  citadel  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.     In  this  meUncholy  situa- 


tion he  continued  for  upwards  cf 
two  years ;  but  at  length,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  strong  measures  <st 
retatiation  on  the  pnrt  of  Fredenck« 
he  was  released.  Just  at  this  period 
the  empress  Elizabeth  died:  and 
the  accession  of  Peter  III.  who 
was  in  the  warmest  degree  attach- 
ed to  the  Prussian  monarch,  en» 
abled  De  Hordt  to  return  to  Prussia 
with  every  facility.    On  the  close, 
of  tlie  war,  which  speedily  followed^ 
he  statedly  resided  at  Berlin,  «x<r 
cepting  that,  in  conjunction  witk 
pnnce  Henry,  he  once  or  twice 
made  a  tour  to  Sweden,  and  after- 
wards to  St.  Petersburgh:  duriaghis 
residence  at  which  last  court  he  was 
privy  to  the  first  prqposal  betweea 
Catharine  il.  and  prince  Henry,  for 
the  infamous  partition  of  Poland. 
On   his  return  to  Berlin  the  ^ktw 
conferred  on  the  count  the  rank  ofa 
lieutenant-general  of  his  army,  and 
appointed  nim  governor  of  Spetv- 
dau.    On  a  second  marriage  here- 
tired  with  his  bride  to  a  rich  manor 
in  Saxony, which  she  inherited  from 
a  relation ;   here  he  devoted  hini« 
self  to  agricultunil  pursuits,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  ia 
quietude    and  domestic  comfott. 
He  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  his 
wife  survived  him  but  a  short  time  ; 
an   information   however  we  are 
obliged  to  supply — ^for  his  translator 
makes  no  mention  of  the  decease 
of  either  of  them. 

*<  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega 
Carpio:  by  ^enry  Richard  lord 
Holland."  This  is  an  admirably 
arranged  and  well  written  book^ 
and  does  credit  to  the  noble  author's 
study  of  true  Castilian.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  as  to  enlarge  on  its 
merit,  as  we  have  copied  from  it 
in  two  anterior  departments  of  the 
present  volume.  We  wiH  only 
therefore  add,  that  the  matter  is 
anterestingi  the  style  chaste  and 

easy. 
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Barbadoes,  numbers  of  old,  diseas- 
ed decrepit  negroes,  at  once  ob- 
jects of  compassion  and  of  horror, 
are  seen  lying  at  the  comers,  or 
be^^jring  about  the  streets.  Iliis, 
Jikc  the  toleration  of  the  swarms  of 
mendicants  in  England,  is  an  evrl, 
and  a  nuisance,  for  which  there  is  no 
excuse.  If  these  poor  unfortunate 
ne^^roes  are  free,  they  should  be 
relieved  by  a  general  tax  upon  the 
island :  if  slaves,  the  law  should 
compel  every  master  to  provide  for 
bis  own.  Should  the  laws  of  hu- 
raanity  be  insufficient,  and  those  of 
j  ustice  inadequate,  a  law  of  coercion 
should  constrai  n  the  unfeel  ing  owner 
to  protect  and  cherish  the  being 
whose  youtli  and  vigour  have  been 
expended  for  his  benefit;  and  who, 
having  worn  out  his  days  ii>  the 
heavy  toils  of  bondage,  is  grown 
aged  and  infirm ! 

"  What  can  be  so  unworthy  I 
what  so  culpable  or  disgraceful,  as 
the  cruel  inhumanity  and  sordid 
injustice,  which  render  a  master 
capable  of  neglecting  in  old  age, 
the  slave  from  whom  he  has  ex- 
acted all  the  labour  of  youth,  and 
all  the  vigor  of  manhood  I  Perhaps 
nothing  pourtrays  in  more  melan- 
choly demonstration,   the  possible 
depravity  of  the  human  heart !  No 
longer  able  to  exert  himself  to  his 
owner*s  profit,  the  aged  slave,  en- 
feebled by  years,  and  exhausted  by 
toil,  js  left  to  beg  his  yam  from 
door  to  door !  abandoned  by  his 
cruel  master,  he  is  a  pensioner  upon 
promiscuous  charity,  or  is  allowed 
to  fall  a  prey  to  disease,  auJ  to 
want  I 

"  Without  some  compulsory  law 
the  slaves  of  the  avaricious  and  of 
the  lower  orders,  who  are,  tliem- 

Ives,  scarcely  removed  from  in- 
gence,  must  ever  be  subject  to 
this  hard  lot  of  neglect  and  cruelty. 

**  The  first  specimen  we  saw  of 
6 
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West  India  negroes — the  fint  ex- 
ample of  slaves  was  singularly  cal- 
culated to   impress  us  with  senti- 
ments of  compassion  and  disgusL 
It  occurred  at  the  very  moraent 
too  when  the  impression  would  be 
most  powerful,  and  consequently 
will  ever  remain-  indelible.      Im- 
mediately on  our  coming  to  anchor 
in  Carlisle  bay,  a  woman  appeared 
alongside  the  ship  in  a  small  boat 
with  some  bad  fruit,  tobacco,  salt 
fish,  and  other  articles  of  traffic 
She  was  rowed  by  two  negroes, 
who,  we  learned,  were  her  slaves. 
Two  such  objects  of  human  form 
and  human  misery  had  never  before 
met  our  eyes  I    They  were  fcdik, 
meagre,  and  dejected ;  half^starred, 
and  half-naked ;   and,   in  figure, 
too  accurately  resembling  hungry 
and  distempered  grey-hounds T— 
They  crouched  upon  their  heels  and 
haunches  ui  tlie  boat ;  their  naked 
bones  almost  pierced  their  fiUiy 
and  eruptive  skms ;  their  wasted 
frames  trembled  with  debility;  and 
while  their  hollow  eyes  and  famish- 
ed countenances    rendered    them 
ghastly    images  of   horror,  their 
whole  appearance  shocked  huioa- 
nity,  and  appalled  the  sight !  Are 
these,  we  exclaimed,  what  are  call* 
ed  slaves  \  Is  this  the  state  to  which 
human    beinjcrs    are    reduced   in 
bondage  ?  Afflicting  and  cruel  in- 
deed !  Well  may  slavery  be  deem* 
ed  a  curse  !  Can  it  be  possible  that 
these   spectres  once   were    men? 
Are  such  the  objects  we  are  to  sqe 
— are  these  the  wretched  and  de- 
plorable beings  who  are  to  appear 
every  day  and  every  hour  befiire 
our  eyes  ?     Forbid  it  Humanity : 
forbid  it  Heaven  ! — Such  was  the 
apostrophe  of  the  moment,  ^d  I 
feel  a  sincere  grattiication  in^fecing 
able  to  inform  you  that  the  melan- 
choly subjects  of  this  first  impressioo 
were  not  eorrect  specimens  of  the 

general 
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incidents  and    sudden   tmnsittons 
vith  which  the  work  is  interspersed, 
the  bright  blazfe   of  talents  with 
which  almost  every  page  corrus- 
cates,  even  the  frequent  sigh  which 
it  is  impossible  to  suppress  over 
elevated  genius  thus  enslaved  to 
vice  and  misery,  sender  it  peculi- 
arly interesting    and    impressive. 
Of  lord  Nelson  we  have  already 
given  as  large  an  account  of  his 
life  as  w^  could  well   devote  to 
him,  and  also  from  a  biographer 
who  has  since,  like  himself,  entered 
the  mansions  ofthe  tomb, although 
by  no  means  an  account  ade  jiiate 
to  his  transcendant  abilities,  and 
the  almost  unrivalled  services  he 
has  performed  for  his  country.  We 
have  only,  therefore,  now  to  add, 
tliat  a  biography  of  his  lordship, 
more  authentic  than  any  one  that 
has    hitherto    appeared,     because 
more  immediately  publislied  under 
the  sanction   of    his  noble    rela- 
tives, has    since  been   offtsred  to 
the   public  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Harrison,   in  two  volumes  8vo., 
from  which  we  certainly  -should 
have  extracted   a  few  pages  were 
ic  not  that  we  should  hereby  only 
repeat  much  of  what  we  have  pre- 
sented to  our  readers  already.  The 
work  before  us  is  written  in  a  glow- 
ing style,  perhaps  too  glowing  for 
common    occasions.     This,    how- 
ever,   on  such  a  subject  wc  can 
abundantly  pardon :  but  we  cannot 
so  completely  or  so  readily  pardon 
the  ungenerous  attempt,  with  which 
it    is    too  replete,  to  stigmatize  a 
female  character  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  his  lordihip  in  point  of 
leo;al  ties,  who  still  triumphs  over 
thj  breath  of  calumny,  and  is  de« 
serving;  of  a  belter  fiite,  for  the 
mare    purpose  of   raising  on  her 
ruins,     could   it  be  accomplished, 
the    public  favour  in  behalf  of  a 
rival  whose  name  had  been  far  bet- 


ter buried  in  eternal  oblmon;  ' 
>fr.  Blagdon's  "  Memoirs  6f  the 
late  George  Morland,"  are  enthled 
to  little  notice  on  the  score  of  lite- 
rary merit :  on  account  of  the 
public  character  of  the  subject  of 
them,  we  have  assiened  a  few 
pages  to  them  in  our  Dtografdiical 
Anecdotes. 

Mr.  Moore's  "  Lives  of  Cardinal 
Albcroni  and  the  Duke  of  Ripcrda*" 
give  us  a  successive  history  of  two 
of  the  most  pliant  ministers  of  state 
and  jjreatest  hypocrites,  in  regard 
to  religious  professions,  that  ever 
existed.    The  £rst,  by  a  system  of 
the  grossest  and  most  egregious 
adulation,  raised  himself  from  the 
humble  station  of  a  gardener*^  son 
to  that  of  a   cardinal  and  prime 
minister  of  Spain.     He  was  the 
pander  to  every  vice  of  diose  who 
employed  him,  during  the  reign  tf4^ 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  but  never  dis- 
OMmed   the    religion  of  hid  fore- 
fathers.    Riperda,  en  the  contrary, 
who  \ras  born  a  catholic  in  1680, 
in  the  Dutch  province  of  Gnni' 
ingen,  and  rontinued  in  that  per- 
suasion till  he  had  the  chance  of 
marrying  a  protestant  heiress,  ex- 
changed churches  about  the  year 
1710:  but  having  received  offers 
of   high   dignity  and  emolument 
from  the  court  of  Madrid  a  few 
years  afterwards  he  repaired  thiiii- 
er,  and  once  more,  in  coinpliance 
with  the  established  religion  of  his 
new  country,  embraced  the  catholic 
faith.     He  rose  in  reputation,  and 
on  Alberoni's  disgrace  succeeded 
him  as  prime  minister.-    He  too 
was  di^'ra'-ccl  in  his  turn,  and  order- 
ed,  in   17iO*,  into  confinement  in 
the  castle  of  Segovia.     From  this 
castlo  he  escaped— fled  to. Great- 
Britain,  and  endeavoured  to  sell  to 
the  English  minister  his  confiden- 
tial  kijowledge  of  the  politics  of 
the    Spanish  \*ourt.     In  kTM    he 

went 
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'vrent  to  Holland,  engaged  with  an  of  teaming  the  happy  ar  tof  strode:* 

agent  of  the  emperor  of  Barbaiy,  gling  against  nrusfortunes  instead  of 

vent  with  him  to  Mequinez,  turned  yielding  to  them,  and  of  struggling 

Mahommedan»  and  rose/to  the  of-  triumphantly— those  who  are  en- 

£ee  of  Efiendi.     He  at  length  re-  chanted  with  the  wildest  pictnresqu'*^ 

tired,   on  his  private  fortune,  to  ness    of    nature,    with    fantastic 

Tetuan,  where  he  died,  in  some  groups  of  blue  aerial  rocks  and 

degree  insane,  in  1737-     The   bio-  mountains — ^ragid  streams — ^pred- 


graphy  is  extracted   from  docu-  pitate  and  thundering  waterfall 

iRcnts  of  sufficient  authority,  and  woods  s6  intricate  that  the  deer  can 

written  with  plainness    and    per-  scarcely  find  its  way  through  them 

splcuity.  — ^and  glens  so  deep  and  overhung 

Mr.  Haytey  ha$  at  length,  we  that  the  sun  can  never  pierce  them 

helieve,  finished  his  Life  of   Mr.  — may  here  have  an  abundant  treat 

Cmvper,  by  a  thin  quarto  volume  in  facts  and  ^enery  painted  from 

of  "  Supplementary  Pafl;es.'*    The  the  life. 

letters   they    contain    cave    been        From  the  wild    landscapes   of 

gathered  together  since  the  publi-  nature  we  are  led  to  the  p<dished 

cation  of  the  three  prior  volumes,  landscapes  of  art :    and  in    Mr. 

and  are  chiefly  addressed   to  lady  Repton's  "Enquiry  intotheCbanges 

Hesketli,  Mr.  Bagot,  and  Mr.  Rose  of  Taste  in  Landscape^gardentc^^' 

— Mr.  Rose !    the  youthful,    the  observe  a  very  able  defence  of  the 

elegant,  the  beloved  friend  of  Cow-  system  which  was  first  successfrjliy 

per!  and  who  now  stands  as  much  cultivated  in  this   coimtry  by  the 

in  need  of  a  biographer  as  Cowper  celebrated   Brown,  biit  which  of 

himself,     T}ff   the  writer   of   this  late  has  been  opposed  by  several 

article  he   was    known,— -and    to  professional  WTite is  of  considenbb 

whom  was  he  kno^vn,   that   did  eminence,  and  especially  by  M.  M. 

not,  like  Cowper,  esteem  and  love  Price  and    Knight.     Mr.  Repica, 

him  ?  in  the  work  before  us,  admits  in  a 

Mr.  Young's  **  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  considerable    degree     the    err^;: 

Crouch"  make  us  lament  that  a  which  are  pointed  out  in  this  sysreip. 

woman  capable  of  filling  so  affec-  as  it  has  been  cf  iate  pursued,  but 

tionately   the  offices  of  daughter,  contends  that  such  errors  are  not 

sister,  and  patroness  to  her  sister's  chargeable  to  the  inventor  or  fir*: 

cliildren,  should  have  been  so  ea^ly,  promoter  of  the  system,  but  mere!  r 

or  rather  should  have  been  at  adl  to  his  successors,  who,  in  such  i*.- 

seduced,  from  the  duties  of  a  wife,  stances,  have    deviated  from  il- 

however  unfortunate  in  her  matri-  taste  and  principle  of  their  mast?-. 

monial  connexion.    Yet  her  temp-  Mr.  Lpudon  has  furnished  us  wiJi 

tations  were  strong,  as  her  attrac-  two  quarto  ifolumes  upon  the  sar.: 

tions  were  many  !     Her  life  is  ill  subject,  but  pursued  to  a  ercji-r 

written,  but   its   perusal  may  do  extent;  comprising  **A  Ireat'?.- 

good.  on  for  ming,  improving  and  m;ir..':  ;* 

Mrs.  Grant's  **  Letters  from  the  ing  Country  Residences,  so  a^  n> 

lyiountains"  are  of  a  mixed  charac-  combine  Architectural  Fitness  w.l'i 

ter ;  they  are  in  some  respects  bio-  Picturesque  Efiect,  according  to  ihv" 

graphic,  and  in  others  descriptive,  Extent,  Character,  or  Style  of  Sit:- 

but  in  both  they  are  highly  enter-  ations,  and  the  Rank,  Fortune  and 

taining.    Those  who  are  desirous  Eipenditureof  tkeProprietoisfrnn 
6  t^^ 
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thiB  CotUge  to  the  Palace ;  illustrat- 
ed by  Descriptions."  Under  tlie 
same  head,  but  with  a  very  limited 
approbation,  we  have  to  rank  Mr. 
OiiFard's  "  Designs  for  elegant  Cot* 
tages  and  small  Villas  calculated  for 
the  Comfort  and  Contcnience  of 
Persons  of  moderate  and  of  ample 
Fortune  }'*  in  the  course  of  which 
the  diflferent  orders  of  architecture 
are  often  huddled  together  in  the 
most  unclassical  and  heterogeneous 
manner :  and  Mr.  Randleis  «*  Col- 
lection of  Architectural  Designs  for 
Mansions,  Casinos,  Villas,  Lodges, 
and  Cottages,'*  possessing  the  same 
distorted  aim  at  producing  pictu- 
resque effect  by  the  same  incongru- 
ous intermixture  of  styles  that  are 
essentially  at  variance  with  each, 
other,  and  hence  transferring  to 
landscape  scenery  die  humano  wapiti 
cerwcem  equinam. 

'  Mr.  Britton's  **  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain*' 
have  been  persevered  into  part VI. 
inclusively,  and  continue  to  evince 
proofs  of  their  earliest  spirit  and 
excellence.  Mr.  Charles  BelJ,  in 
six  successive  "  Essays  on  the  Ana- 
tomy of  Expression  in  Painting," 
has  made  a  valuable  present  not  to 
the  painter  only,  but  to  all  who 
are  fond  of  painting,  or  are  am- 
bitious of   distinguishing  the  op- 

.   posite    extremes    of  Ratness    and 
caricature  from   the  real  phseno-. 
mena  of  movement,  gesture,  and . 
passion.     Mr.  Prince  Hoare  has 
shewn  some  taste  and  much  enthu- 

'  siasm  in  his  "  Inquiryinto  the  requi- 
site Cultivation  and  present  State 
of  the  Arts  of  Design  m  England : ' ' 
his  inquiry^  indeed,  is  not  confined 
jeither  to  England  or  to  the  *^ present 
state  of  the  arcs  of  design  ;*'  it 
might  have  been  more  for  his  credit, 
pernaps,  if  it  had  been :  for  in  his 
numerous  Jucoastings  into  remote 
doies  aad  foreign  countries^  ho  has 


wandifid  radicr  than  travtUeJ-^ 
has  been  too  frequently  the  sport 
of  false  guides,  and  been  conduct- 
ed to  stray  paths  and  barren 
quarters.  We  cannot  close  this 
brief  sketch  of  the  productions  of 
the  year,  in  rcg;ird  to  the  fine  arts, 
vrithout  noticing  Dr.  Callcott's 
<<  Musical  Grammar,"  which,  in  the 
small  and  convenient  size  of  a  duo- 
decimo, contains  an  accurate  ar- 
rangement of  the  principles  of 
modern  music,  togetlier  with  the 
simplest  and  easiest  method  that 
has  yet  been  exhibited  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  them.  It  is  classi- 
cally divided  into  the  four  parts 
of  rotation,  melody,  harmony  and 
rhythm. 

We  advance  to  the  c\2s&  of  phi- 
lology, Mr.  Salmon,  author  of 
Stemmata  Latinitatis,  has  ^b- 
lished,  in  a  thin  octavo,  the  first^ 
book  of  his  "  Archai ;  or  the  Eveti- 
ings  of  Scathill."  The  plan  is 
entirely  taken  from  the  Epea  Pte- 
roenta ;  even  the  dialogue  form  is 
preserved,  and  something  of  the 
same  archness  attempted.  We 
cannot  praise  the  undertaking :  the 
parallelisms  are  for  the  most  part 
hunted  through  French  and  Latin, 
instead  of  through  the  Gothic 
languages.  Had  our  author  itni- 
tatcd  Mr.Tooke  in  this  last  respect, 
he  might,  indeed,  have  contribut- 
ed some  benefit  to  his  native 
tongue.  i 

From  Dr.  Dawson  we  have  re- 
ceived both  the  "  Prolepsis"  of  his 
Philologia  Anglicana,  and  the 
first  number  of  the  "Philologia 
Anglicana"  itself.  We  have  suso 
received  from  Mr.  Leslie  a  "  Dic- 
tionary of  the  bynonymous  Words 
and  Technical  Terms  in  the  Engl- 
ish language,"  The  first  is.  de- 
sigfied  both  as  an  improvement  and 
commentary  upon  Johfi^n's  Dic- 
tionary,   la  the  titular  eKpkiRtiba 
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«f  the  author  himself  it  is  intended 
as'*  a  philological  and  synonymical 
4lictioriar}'of  the  English  language  { 
in  which  the  words  are  deduced 
from  their  originals,  their    sense 
defined,  and  the  same  illustrated 
and  supported  by  proper  examples 
and  notesy    critical   and  ex  planar 
tory/*     The  attempted  improve* 
aient  upon  Johnson  consists  in  an 
omission  of  Greek  and  Latin  words 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  in  new  ex- 
emplifications of  such  as  are  defect 
lively  expounded,  and  in  an  intro« 
duction  of  terms  that  had  escaped 
the  lexicographer's  attention."  All 
this  is  weU  :  but  the  *'  No-es^  crliicjd  ^ 
and  explanatory^**  are    intolerably 
long  and  tedious,  and  occupy  by 
£0*  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
general  work*    1  he  autlior  has  an 
odd  conception  that,  strictly  speak- 
in^t  no    language  has  any  such 
thmg  as  synonyms,  though  it  may 
have  terms  that  are  synonymous, 
.that  is,  approaching  to  the  nature 
of  synonyms,  but  retainbg  a  shade 
of  difference  from  each  other.  The 
shonest  refutation  we  can  advance 
is  a  reference  to  Mr.  Leslie's  **  Dic- 
tionary of  Synonymous  Words,*' 
at  this  moment  before  us.     In  ef- 
fect, it  is  impossible  that  a  language 
derived,  as  is  the  English,  from  a 
variety  of  different   tongues,  and 
difiFerent  dialects— from  a  Greek, 
Latin  and   Celtic,    as  well  as  a 
Gothic    stock— -should    not    have 
many  terms  drawn  from  some  or 
all  of  these  radical  sources  to  ex- 
press the  very  same  object,  or  the 
Tery  same  idea  of  such  object ;  and 
consequently  it  is  impossible  that 
snch  a  language  should  not  have 
not  only  a  few  scattered  synonyms, 
but  a  great   multitude   of   them. 
We  cannot»  however,  praise   the 
intention  of  Mr.  I-eslie's  Synony- 
mous Dictionary  altogether,  which 
in  its  alphabetic  list  of  words   is 
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CQnfined  almost  exclusively  to  &o^ 
of  common  colloquial    nse,    and 
then  explained  by  remote,  recon- 
dite, obsolete,  or  technical  terms 
alone ;  as  though  the  author  had 
just  imported  from  across  the  Irish 
channel  a  new  method  of  UtuUr^ 
H<m%  that   arrogated  to  itself  the 
power  of  darkening  what  is  clear 
and    visible,    instead    of   making 
clear  and  visible  what  is  dark.   To 
both  these  attempts,  however.  Dr. 
Dawson's  as  well  as  Mr.  Leslie's, 
we  object  that  the  authors  seem  far 
more  expert  in  Greek  and  Latin 
etymologies     than    in    Celtic    or 
Gothic.    This  is  the  grand  evil  in 
Johnson's  dictionary:  and  it  yec 
remains   to   be    remedied.      The 
tvMe  of  the  eonsiruction  of  the  En- 
glish language,  and  b]^far  ibegreaier 
part  of  its  ^ocaiu'ary  is  of  the  troe 
Gothic  order ;  and  unless  a  lexico- 
grapher be  well  versed  in  the  Ger- 
man, Danish,  and   Runic  dialects, 
in  the  CimbricandGaelic,as  well  as 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin*  he  must 
necessarily  prove  but  a  very  im- 
perfect   analyser    and  interpieter, 
and    of    consequence     but    very 
ill    qualified    for    his    undertak- 

oome  such  reasoning  seems  to 
have  been  felt  by  another  philolo- 
gist of  the  year  before  us,  Mr.  G. 
Dyer,  of  Exeter;  andhchce  in  an 
octavo  volum**,  which  he  en. ides 
"A   Restoration   of  the  Ancient 
Modes  of  bestowing   Names'/*  he 
has  banished  Greek  and  Latin  from 
our  patronymic  vocabulary  by  one 
sweeping  proscription.     Now  mis 
is  to  run  into  the  other  extreme. 
Independently  of  which^  he    has 
banished    the    classical     dialects* 
not  in  favour   of    those   of  the 
Goths,  of  Dutch,  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, Anglo-Saxon^  but   in  favour 
of   the    Cimbric  and  the  Gadtc 
:done.      ^iuch>    we  acknotvledgei 
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is  referable  to  this  latter  source,  but  Up6n  the  whole»  we  have  little 

little  in  comparison 'wich  what  is  to  boast  of  in  tlie  department  of 

the  true  and  l^itlmate  progeny  of  translations  of  the  ancient  Classics, 

the  former.     He  who  limits  liim-  within  the  period  to  which  we  are 

self  to  a  Cehic  oriein,  will  W  al*  limited,  independently  of  Dr.  Steu- 

most  as  much  in  the  dark  as  he  art*s  version  of  Sallust :  yet  we 

who  attempts   to   resolve    every  must  except  an  octavo  volume  of 

thing  into  Greek  or  Latin-     The  ♦«  Translations,   chiefly  fron^    the 

Cimoric  and  Gaelic,  or  Welsh  and  Greek  Anthology  ;  with  Tales  and 

Erse,  have  added  a  few  tributary  Miscellaneous  Foems,"   published' 

streams,  but  the  chief  supply  of  anomymously,  but  exhibiting  great 

our  etymons  must  be  sought  for  taste  in  die  selection,  and  merit  in 

alone  in  the  great  Gothic  foun-  the  execution ;  and  a  verse  trans- 

tani.  lation  of  *•  The  Satires  of  Persius, 

Dr.  Steuart  has  offered  us  two  with  tjae  Latin  Text  and   Notes," 

elegant  quarto  volumes,  which  he  published  also  anonymously  :  the 

entitles  ••  The  Works  of  Sallust ;  to  text  corrected  from  Casaubon  ;  the 

which  are  prefixed  two  Essays  on  notes  are  truly  explanatory  and  in- 

the  Life,  Literary  Character  and  structive,  and  the  versification,  if 

Writings  of  the  Historian  :   with  not  peculiarly  refined  and  musical. 

Notes  historical,  biographical  and  is  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  ori*> 

critical/'    The  essays  and    notes  ginal;    aninoated,  indignant,   and 

constitute  by. far  the  larger  portion  faithful  in  its  interpretation.    To 

of  the  work :  they  are  the  result  of  these  we  may  add  that.  Dr.  Reid's 

much  attention  to  Roman  litera*  **  Analysis  of   Aristotle's   Logic, 

ture ;  and,  though  considerably  too  with  Remarks,''  which  has  hitherto 

dii!use,are  instructive,  entertaining,  been  only  known  as  an  appendix 

and  accurate.     In  bis  versidn  ^6.  to  one  of  lord   Kaimes's  Sketches 

Murphy  is  our  translator's  model ;  of  the  History  of  Man,  is  now  pub- 

but  he  has  used  considerably  more  lished,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  in 

freedom  with  his  author  than  ever  a  separate  form. 

Mr.  Murphy  allowed  himself,  al-  «« The    Prose  Works    of  John 

though    the  latter  cast  aside  his-  Milton,  with  a  Life  of  the  Au* 

trammels  to  the  utmost  extent  of  thor,"  have  been  carefully  repub- 

concession.     In    Dr.  Steuart    we  lished  by  a  synod  of  elegant  scholars, 

have  no  deficiency  of  spirit  or  ele-  and  grace  the  year  in  the  form  of 

gance,  but  it  is  not  the  spirit  or  four  volumes  octavo.     Milton  is 

elegance  of  Sallust ;  we  have  often  the  first  epic  poet  of  modem  ages, 

traced  him  through  whole  para-  and  almost  the  first  of  every  age : 

graphs  without  a  word  of  prototype,  and  if  not  the  first  prose  writer  of 

and  have  occasionally  found  nim  his  country,  there  are  but  two  or 

exchanging  similes  of  his  author  *three,  even   to  the  present  hour, 

for  similes  of  his  own.     The  open-  who  have  any  pretensions  to  pre- 

ing;  page  in  the  translation  is  by  no  cede  him.     The  republication,  in  a 

means  so  licentious  as  many  that  we  collected  and  regular  form,  of  the 

could  point  put ;  but  the  reader  has  productions  of   such  a  man,  is  a 

no  need  to  proceed  f:u*ther  than  this  national  concern,  and  we  have  no 

page  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  doubt  will  be  patronised  accord infr 

of  these  observations.  ly.    Tlie  biography,  which  is  mi- 

1806.  a  jf                niite 
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nute  and  expressive,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  Dr.  Charles  Symmons ; . 
who  is  also  one  of  the  most  copious 
»nnotators  upon  the  general  work. 
The  translators  of  his  Latin  pieces 
are  Mr.  Robert  Fellows  and  Mr. 
Francis  Wran^rham,  who  have 
cqunll/  executed  their  task  with 
fidelity  and  spirit,  Mr.  W.  Gif- 
ford  has  translated  a  few  of  the 
poetical  quotations. 

'•The  Complete  Works  in  Philo^ 
»ophy,  Politics  and  Morals,  of  the 
late  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,"  have 
also  for  the  first  time  been  collect- 
ed and  arranged .  They  occupy 
three  volumes  in  octavo,  incln«ling 
an  account  of  his  early  life,  drawn 
up  from  memoirs  written  by  him- 
self, and  which  we  cannot  avoid 
wishini^  had  been  published  entire. 
The  extensive  celebrity  of  this 
moralist  and  statesman,  the  im- 
portance of  many  of  his  writings, 
and  the  deep  influence  tliey  have 
exerted  over  the  American  re- 
public, justify  such  an  under- 
taking, and  will  ensure  it  suc- 
cess. 

The  region  of  domestic  poetry  has 
offered  us  but  little  within  the 
precincts  of  the  year;  and  that 
little  by  no  means  of  an  exaLed 
character.  Not  a  single  epic  or 
didactic  poem  of  any  kind,  and 
but  one  dramatic  piece  that  has 
any  p:etensi«^ns  to  a  poetic  charac* 
ter,  we  mean  Mr.  Maiu-ice's  «*  pall 
pf  tlie  Mogul,''  a  tragedy  founded 
on  an  intere'»ting  portion  of  Indian 
history,  and  attcn-^ted  to  Be  cast, 
on  the  Gicciiia  mc-d-jl.  The  whole, 
indepond'^nriy  of  ihi-.,  are  mere 
fugiiivo  and  cvr.r.?CL':::t  pieces,  in 
the  shape  ot  I^HiIads,  odjs,  ei)istlos» 
occasional  tr msliiticrs,  t.iies  and 
epitinhc.  X\e  Siiall  cito  «  nlv  tiie 
titles  of  a  fe'v^,  and  f  cm  t'.i-^se  t^ie 
r«iiJcr  may  form  iiis  judgcmoiit 


of    the    general    nature    ci  tba 

rest. 

"The  Birds  of  Scotland,  with 
other  Poems:  by  James  Grahame,'* 
publislied,  we  suppose,  becatise  of 
the  deserved  popularity  of  ib« 
author's  poem  called  •*  The  Sab- 
bath," but  in  every  'respect  far 
inferior  to  the  latter,  and  which 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
published  otherwise.  •*  Poems  bj 
Edward  Rushion,"  concemiog 
which  we  only  add,  that  xhcj  are 
the  effusions  of  a  poor  blind  bard, 
labouring  to  support  himself  and 
family  by  this  only  mean  that  ap- 
pears to  remain  to  him,  and  that 
they  are  tender,  patlieiic,  and  e\t* 
gant.  "  Wild  Flowers  ;  or  Pastoral 
and  Roral  Poetry  :  by  Robert 
Bloomficld,*'-p^owers  plucked  has- 
tily and  indiscriminately,  and  w\ih 
so  little  selection  that  there  are 
almost  as  many  weeds  as  ornanien- 
tal  blossoms,  «  The  Falls  of  th« 
Clyde  ;  or  the  Fairies  :  a  Scoui^ii 
dramatic  Pastoral,  in  five  Acts: 
with  three  preliminary  Disserta- 
tions ;"  more  prose  than  poetry, 
and  as  much  nonsense  as  cither. 
"  Poetical  Recreations:  by  Anthony 
Harrison.  2  vols,  8vo."  « Tne 
Wild  Harp's  Murmurs ;  or  BLu^ 
Strains  :  by  D«  Service."  llie 
former,  the  work  of  an  attTmcy's 
clerk,  who,  for  ought  we  knrAit 
maybe  dextrous  at  gngrosszTtg  parch- 
nienty  })ut  will  never  engrtus  v.t 
Muses :  the  latter,  the  producti'^ai 
oi  a  cobler,  wli  ^  has  mistaken  his 
own  stall  for  Paina^ksus  iuiJ  aa 
Iambic  foot  for  the  foot  of  or.jcf  ::ii 
cusiomt^rs.  '*  TaU^s  in  Verse,  crt'-r 
cal,  sit/ri'-ul  and  humonms :  br 
Thqnias  HolcrolV* — talcs  in  vcrrft 
but  not  in  poetry  :  stuff  irore '»  retch- 
td  and  dt-.picable  never  denied 
wa^te  paper. 

Of  republications  in  some  new 
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formi  or  with  additional  matter,  we 
have  to  notice  Mr.  G.  Chalmers's 
corrected  and  enlarged  edition  oi 
**  The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  David 
l.yndsay,  of  the  Moiint,  I^yon  King 
at  Arms,  under  James  V.,''  in  three 
Tols.  octavoy  actompanied  with  a 
life  of  the  author,  introductory 
dissertations,  and  an  appropriate 
glossary.  This  work  was  wanted, 
and  batinc;  the  quaintness  and  caus« 
licity  of  his  style,  Mr.  Chalmers 
has  ably  fulfilled  the  office  he  has 
undertaken. 

Mr.  Herbert,' '  we  are  glad  to 
see«  has  published  a  second  part 
of  his  "  Translations'*  and  "  Mis- 
cellaneous Poetry."  The  trans- 
lations,  in  the  present  volume,  are 
from  some  admirable  little  pieces 
in  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu* 
guese,  and  other  bards  of  the 
southern,  rather  than  of  the  north- 
ern regions  of  Europe,  as  in  the 
anterior  vohime.  The  merit  we 
have  formerly  pointed  out  is  con- 
tinued, with  an  equal  tide  through 
the  present  effusions.  Mrs.  Robin* 
son's  *•  Poetical  Works,"  are  now 
for  the  first  time  collected;  and, 
by  the  addition  of  several  pieces 
never  before  published,  extend  to 
three  volumes  octavo.  In  the  new 
matter  we  meet  with  nothing  that 
is  peculiarly  prominent,  and  the 
old  is  too  well  known  to  render  it 
necessary  that  we  should  enlarge 
uponit.  Mr,W.Smythehaspubliin- 
ed  an  augmented  edition  of  his 
"English  Lyrics,'*  enriched  by 
some  few  additional  pieces  of  equal 
merit;  and  Mr.  Sotheby  has  re- 
published, in  two  elegant  volumes 
octavo,  his  very  admirable  trans- 
lation of  Wieland's  "Oberon." 
His  epic  poem,  entitled  "Saul,"does 
not  wll  within  the  range  of  the 
existing  year.  We  sijall  suita- 
bly notice  it  in  our  ensuing  Retro- 
spect. 


Whether  ll  be  owing  to  a  want 
of  taste  in  the  frequenters  of  the 
theatre,  or  a  want  of  talents  in  the 
writers  for  it,  we  cannot  stay  to 
determine,  but  most  certain  it 
is,  that  nothing  can  be  more' 
worthless  than  die  dramatic  ten 
presentations  of  the  present  day. 
Even  the  following,  which  we  se« 
lect  as  some  of  tlie  best  speci- 
mens of  the  season,  may  probably 
be  cast  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion 
before  the  barren  catalogue  reach- 
es the  hands  of  our  readers,—* 
•*  The  School  for  Friends;  a  Comedy 
written  by  Mr.  Chambers ;"  unim- 
peachable in  it&  morality,  but 
drowsy  in  it,s  dialogue,  and  in  its 
characters  indistinct.  •'  The  Hun-* 
ter  of  the  Alps^  a  Drama ;  inter* 
spersed  with  Music :  by  Mr.  Di- 
mond,  jun."  well  adapted  for 
modem  effect,  and  te;nporary  ap- 
|>lause,  but  designed  neither  fo» 
futurity  nor  for  the  closet.  "  Five 
Miles  Off;  or  the  Finger-Post." 
"  Thirty  I'housand ;  or  Who's  the 
Richest  ?"  both  the  production  of 
Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  and  both  of  mere- 
ly diurnal  merit,  nor  pretending, 
as  we  suppose,  to  any  thmg  beyond. 
The  former  is  a  comedy  in  three 
acts:  the  latter  a  comic  opera* 
'*  Spanish  Dollars  ;  or  the  Priest 
of  the  Parish."  This,  by  its  au- 
thor, Mr.  Cherry,  is  denominated 
an  operatic  iketcb*  We  scarcely 
understand  the  expression ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  not  under- 
stand tlie  th'ting  it  is  meant  to 
express.  "  l^he  Tliree  and  die 
Deuce;  a  Comic  Opera  in  diree 
Acts:  by  Prince  Hoare."  Tiiis, 
we  are  told,  has  been  performed 
at  both  htuses  with  success.-^- 
Mr.  Hoare  slioidd  not  be  too 
enedyofgood  fortune;  had  he 
been  prudent,  he  would  have  con- 
tented himself  wuh   such  success. 

2  J  2  ^^ 


[1543       Climatb,  PftODucTioKSy  snd  Customs  of  Shitlahh. 

•*  Near  Fort  Charlotte  there  is  a    the  town ;    one  somewhat  stronger 
quarry   of   very    hard    sandstone    than  the  other,  but  neither  hi^y 
breccia,  in  which  vast  numbers  of   impregnated. 
large  water-worn  nodules  of  red        "  At  Lerwick  there  is  a  straw. 

f  ranite,  some  of  ihem  (as  remarked  plaiting  manufactory,  but  not  on 
y  the  quarriers)  most  exactly  re-  so  extensive  a  scale  as  that  at  Kirk- 
serr.bling  the  common  round  Dutch  wall.  When  we  visited  it,  more 
cheeses,  are  compactly  imbedded,  than  fifty  girls  were  at  work,  in 
Ah^Mit  half  a  mile  south  from  Ler-  two  rooms,  which  however,  were 
wick,  bL'low  a  projecting  eminence  rather  crowded.  They  receive  Id. 
called  tiie  Knab*,  at  the  entrance  per  yard,  and  can  make,  as  we  are 
of  la  assay  Sound,  several  thickstra*  told  by  the  manager,  from  12  to- 16 
ta  of  sandstone  have  been  exposed  or  even  20  yards  a  day.  This  raanu« 
to  view  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  factory  is  carried  on  by  a  London 
Imbedded  in  the  upper  strata  of  company.  Before  its  introduction, 
til  is  sandstone,  I  observed  a  few  there  was  no  kind  of  manufacture 
scattered  nodules  of  the  same  kind  in  Lerwick,  in  which  young  wo- 
of grani  re.  The  lower  strata  are  men  could  advantageously  rxert 
whiter,  and  are  freestone,  (i.  e.  their  industry ;  the  knitting  of 
may  be  hewn  in  any  direction,)  stockings  being  only  a  waste  of 
and  are  therefore  quarried  for  die    time. 

new  buildings  in  Lerwnck.  On  "  Mackerel  were  at  this'timevery 
the  grassy  banks  of  the  Knab,  common  at  Lerwick,  and  were  sold 
Scilla  vema  (vernal  squill)  grows  very  cheap.  Eggs  were  brougltf 
in  profusion.  At  this  time  I  ga-  aboard  to  us  in  Lerwick  Roads,  at 
tfiered  some  of  the  ripe  seeds,  2d.  a  dozen ;  but  they  were  very 
which  have  since  vegetated  in  small,  even  the  poultry  partaking 
rne  of  the  stoves  of  the  Botanic  of  the  diminutive  «ze  of  aH  the 
Garden  at  Edinburgh.  I  also  domestic  animals  of  Shetland. 
broui;ht  home  some  of  the  At  Lerwick,  and  indeed  through- 
bulbs,  which  have  grown  freely,  out  Shetland,  Dutch  and  Dani^ 
(xVprih  1805.)  The  vernal  squill  coins  jfre  more  common  than 
is  cons'dered  as  rather  a  rare  plant  British.  A  stuer,  .  or  stiver,  (a 
iii  Scotland.  small  piece  of  base  metal  silvered 

**  The  hills  around  Lerwick  have  over,)  passes  in  circulation  for  one 
2  gloomy  look,  being  but  thinly  penny ;  the  Danish  6-skilling 
clad  with  stunted  heath,  and  ma-  passes  for  5d.  &c. 
ny  nuked  rocks  appearing.  The  "  Aug.  27. — ^We  visited  Brassay 
soil  !s  a  wet  peat-turf,  unfavour-  island,  wnich  lies  immediately  over 
able  to  the  vegetation  of  the  better  against  Lerwick.  All  along  the 
kinds  of  grasses,  and  yielding  only  western  shore  of  this  island,  sea- 
a  few  of  the  coar«er  sorts,  ^such  as  beet  ^beta  maritima)  grows  nam- 
n;jrdussiricta  and  festuca  viviparal  rally  in  peat  plenty;  together 
mixed  widi  carices  and  dwarfisn  with  Danish  scurvy-grass  (coch- 
rusbes.  There  are  two  chalybeate  learia  Danica.J  Intermixed  with  . 
sprint^s  in   tlie   neighbourhood   of    these  we    observed   many  strong 


•  From  Fort  Charlotte  to  tfaik  point,  called  the  Knab,  Oovemmeat  his  caased  a 
road  to  be  made,  by  means  of  which  cannon  could  be  brought  hither  in  the  coiine 
©fa  few  minutes ;  and  here  ihey  would  effectually  command  the  southern  entrance  of 
Brassay  Sound,  at  least  agaiobt  an  enemy's  cruiser  or  privateer. 
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language.      What   need    we  say 
more  ?  • 

*'  Epicharis  ;   a  Translation   by 
C.  T."   "  M.idame  de  Maihteiion  ; 


us  the  secret  history  of  the  conspi- 
racy of  Piso  against 'Nero— a  de- 
velopment of  the  real  chuiacter  of 
Agrippina,  and  the  empe'or'r  in- 


tra.n slated     from    the    French    of    famous  conduct  towards  Octavia : 


Madame  de  Genlis."  These  trans- 
lations may  be  called  historical 
romances,  in  which  real  histories 
are  resorted  to  as  the  basis  of  the 
respective  fubkf^,  but  inflectetl  to 
the  will  or  caprice  of  the  respective'  facts. 
>¥riters.    The  first  pretends  co  give 


the  second  oflFers  us  a  fanciful  nar- 
rative of  tlie  events  that  elevated 
Madame  de  Maintenon  to  ths 
throne  of  France.  We  canno:  ;ip- 
prove  of  such  perversioa  of  actual 
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Of  the  Year  1806. 


CHAPTER   1. 

BIBLICAL  A»D  THEOLOGICAL : 

Coniainmg  a  SkeUb  cf  the  Productions  of  Girmanf,  liofy^  Frwue,  Bd* 
iand^  Denmark,  Sweden^  and  the  American  States, 

WE  cannot  sufitr  the  high  de-  ment,  in  which  one  or  two  textt, 

grec  of  satisfaction  that  has  supposed  to  he  spTirious,  are  omit'' 

heen  expressed  from  various  quar-  ted,  and  the  difncmlt  or  contested 

ters  m  regard  to  the  fulness  and  va-  passages  are  attempted  to  be  cx« 

rietv  of  the  present  department  in  plained  from  the  best  laboars  of 

our  Retrospect  of  last  year  to  pass,  modem  commentators.     It  is  ac« 

without  acknowlcdginp^  the  pleasure  companied  with  a  rich  and  copioas 

which  such  information  has  com*  annotation,  partly  derived  and  port* 

municated  to  us ;  nor  without  feeU  ly  original.     M»  Dereiser,  who  is 

ing  an  additional  stimulus  to  an  in-  engaged  in  a  new  translation  of  tbe 

defatigable  exertion  in  future.    To  entire  Bible,    has  completed    and 

thedifficultieswehavestilltocontend  published  the  second  part   of  his 

with  from  the  continuance  of  a  war  third  volume,  which  extends  to  the 

which  has  not  only  struck  at  the  book  of  Job  inclusively.     He  has 

very  basis  of  all  continental  litera-  largely  availed  himself  of  the  preri« 

ture,  bitt  almost  shut  us  out  from  ous  excerptions  of  hit  iellow-labonr- 

obtaining  copies  of  what  has  actu*  ers  in  the  'same  field,  the  yooiiger 

ally  been  produced,  we  need  not  Schultens  and  Eichhom.  M.  Joi^« 

advert.    They    are  of  themselves  in  his  <*£rster^achtTag£urSic«es* 

sufficiently    prominent ;     and    we  gesdiichte  der  Christlichen  Re%i- 

trust  our  readers  will  esteem  us  not  on,"  has  attempted  a  rnew  inteipre- 

altogecher  undeserving  of  thanks  tationof  the  Apocalypses   but  we 

for  what  we  have  once  mor^  been  cannot  perceive  .that  he  has  throwft 

able  to  collect,  rather  than  entided  much  fresh  Kght  upon  this  lecon- 

to  censure  for  what  we  may  have  dite  prophecy.    We  may  be  alloir. 

omitted.  ed,  indeed,  to  pause  at  the  present 

We  shall  begin,  as  usual,  -with  moment,  before  we  adopt  any  £resh 

the  German  biblicists.    M.  Seiler,  system,  since  its  denunciations  have 

whose  name  is  well  known  to  the  now  been  directed  by  christtoas  <rf 

critical  world*  has  pubHshed  a  new  different  persuasions  against  almost 

German  version  of  the  New  Testa-  everychtu-ch,  and  every  religion,  and 

every 
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^ery  political  government  in  the 
"world,  of  any  degree,  of  eminencei 
j^'om  die  period  of  its  promulga- 
tion, without  appealing  to  exhibit 
any  specific  proofs  of  its  having 
t>een  immediately  intended  for  any  of 
them  :<— against  heretics,  infidels, 
und  papists :  against  heathens  and 
Mahometans :  a^^ainst  ancient  Rome 
and  modern  Rome :  against  Lu* 
therans  and  Calvinists  i  against  the 
]^irk  and  the  church  of  England  i 
against  the  Bourbons  Und  the  Bona- 
partes. 

The  Philosophisch'kriti&h  Com- 
toentar  iiber  das  Neue  Testa* 
pleats. -<»<^  Philosophical,  Critical, 
and  Historical  Commentary  pn  the 
.  New  Testament,  by  Professor  Pau- 
lus,"  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
adverted,  has  proceeded  to  the  tliird 
pari  of  his  last  and  correct  edition. 
J  t  displays  the  same  boldness  of  in- 
terpretation, the  same  latitude  of 
fancy  and  pruriency  of  conjectural 
criticism,  which  so  peculiarly  cha- 
racterise the  preceding  parts,  and 
have  so  strong  a  tendency   to  pull 

^  down  this  citadel  by  a  repair  of  the 
i}ut works.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  this  book  should  have  ex::ited 
ftLirm  ;  nor  are  we  sorry  that  the 
alarm  has  been  given :  it  has  been 
sounded  front  various  quarters,  bUt 
j£hiefly  from  a  very  able  work  of  M. 

"Sandbichleri  entitled  £ine  Sfimme 
des  rufenden  in  dci  Wiiste — "  A 
V«ice  of  one  crying  In  the  Wilder-^ 
jiess/'  We  trust  professor  Paulus 
.iKrill  not  be  inattentive  to  tlib  voice. 
Among  the  multiplicity  of  books 

'  upon  christian  theology  in  general, 
Vre  may  mention  that  M.  H;  D. 
Hermes  has  re-pUblislied,  with  ma- 
ny additions  and  improvements,  his 
Allgemeines  Religions  und,  £r- 
bauungS-buch  flir  '  Chri&ten  jeder 
Religion — **  Universal  TbWogy 
and  Book  of  Educatiorffor  Chris- 
tians of  every  Religion;''  TrhiJe  M. 


T.  A.  Hcfrmes  has  offered  to  tlrti 
world  a  dissertation  Ueber  das 
Selbst  oder  Eigenwirken  im  Chris*, 
tenthpm— "On  Free-will  and  Spon- 
taneity in  Christianity :"  both 
works  are  written  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  of  philosophical  ne- 
cessity, and  of  tlie  argument  i 
priori  concemin?  the  existence 
of  the  Deity.  M.  Heinrich  is  pro- 
ceeding with  his  valuable  Beytrage 
zurDeforderung  der  Theologischeii 
Wissenschaften,  5cc. — '*  Contribu- 
t'ons  towards  promoting  the  study 
of  Theological  Science,  more  espe- 
cially by  a  critical  Illustration  of 
the  New  Testament."  And  Dr* 
Henke  has  had  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  have  enabled  him  to  cott* 
plete  the  fourth  fascicle  of  his 
Museum  flir  Religions- wissenschaft 
-^".  Museum  for  Religious.  Know- 
ledge.*' Both  these  works  are 
highly  deserving  of  extensive  circu- 
lation, and  we  trust  they  v*'illob  tain  it* 
Th6re  has  been  much  speculation 
and  some  idle  fancy  lately  evinced 
among  German  religionists  respect- 
ing the  appearance  of  disembodied 
spirits  after  death,  chiefly  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  positive  assertion  of  a 
writer  of  some  repute,  in  a  work 
published  upon  this  very  subjecr, 
that  he  had  seen  tlie  apparition  of 
his  own  wife  after  her  decease. 
M.  Connabich  has  published,  in  re« 
ference  to  this  point,  an  octavo  vo- 
lumeJ  of  Gedanken  iibcr  die  men* 
sehliche  Seele,  deren  Fortdauer  und 
Erscheinxlng  nach  dem  Tode — 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Human  Soul, 
and  on  its  Post-existence,  and  App.i- 
rition  after  Deatli ;"  and  M.  Senti- 
nis,  a  work  thai  has  now  extended 
to  two  octavo  volumes  :  the  first  of' 
which  is  entitled  W*a;s  Stehc  Vom 
xustailde  tiach  dem  Tode  in  der  Bl- 
bel  ?— "  What  is  the  Statfe  of  Mrtn 
s^ter  Death  according  to  the  Bible;" 
and  the  second,  or  continuation  /)( 

the 
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the  enqurry,  Elpizon-j  oder  uber 
moine  Fortdauer  im  Tode— "  Elpi- 
zon ;  or  Thoughts  pn  mj  own 
Post-existence  upon  Deadi."  Upon 
the  whole,  the  German  writers  seem 
much  disposed  to  encourage  the 
belief  of  occ;isional  re-appearances. 
We  cannot  enter  into  the  dispute, 
but  oHght  not  to  quit  it  without  ob- 
serving, that  tlie  greater  part  of 
their  reasoning  is  wswnary^  what- 
ever the  sul^ect  of  it  may  be. 

There  is  something  far  more  sub- 
stantial in  M.  Bauer's  Handbuch 
der  Gesdiichtc  der  Hebraeischen 
Nation — ^^vManual  of  the  History 
of  the  Jewish  Nation :"  of  which 
the  second  yplume,  in  the  octavo 
form^.  ha£  lately  reached  us,  and 
complet«^  <the  work.  The  whole 
contains  nearly  nine  hundred  pages, 
and  the  price  is  six  florins.  It  is 
an  excellently  arranged  compila- 
tion, and  extends  from  the  origin  of 
the  Hebrews  as  a  people,  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  p^liticaiexistence.- 

Whilst  adverting  to  this  extraor- 
dinary'and  distinctive  race,  we  will 
remark,  lest  ^e  should  not  have  a 
more  convenient  place  ibr  it,  that 
such  is  die  concourse  of  Jews  at  this 
moment  at  Basle  in  Switzerland, 
that  a  Hebrew  newspaper  for  their 
use  is  on  the  point  of  being  establish- 
ed in  this  city,  containing,  like  odier 
journals  of  a  similar  kind,  a  regular 
series  of  the  political  and  commer- 
cial events  of  the  day. 

Before  we  quit  the  German  em- 
pire, if  we  may  yet  call  it  an  em- 
pire, it  becomes  us  to  observe,  that 
Dindorf  has  by  this  time,  nearly  if 
not  altos^eiher,  completed  his  very 
admirable  « HeJ>rew  and  Chal- 
daic  Dictionary,"  enriched  by  the 
addition  of'  a  truly  valuable  com- 
menury  on  the  hooks  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  a  careful  pcrusol 
of  the  different  dialects,  and  the 
ftuggesuons  of  th«  be«t  spfaollasts* 


The  latin  tide  runs  as  foDowsc 
Dtndorpfai  novum  Lexicon  Unpax 
Hebraico-Chaldaicse,  com  Com* 
mentario  in  Libros  Vet.  Test.  Dia- 
lectorum  cognatanim  imprimis  Ope 
Animadversionibasque  prarstanti«» 
Interpret,  locnplet. 

We  are  led  insensibly  to  the  bib- 
lical literature  of  Italy;  amangst 
the  most  valuable  prodncdons  of 
which  is  a  select  Hebrew  dictkn* 
ary,  from  the  labours  of  the-inde* 
fkdgable  De  Rossi,  printed  at  Par- 
ma, in  a  thin  octavo,  and  bearing 
the  title  of  Lexicon  Hebraicum 
Selectum,  quo  ex  antiquo  etinedito 
R.ParchonisJjexico  novas  ac  divei^ 
sas  ranorura  et  difficilioram  Vo- 
cum  Significadones  sisdt.  Job.  Ben. 
De  Rossi,  Linguarum  orieatalium 
Professor :— ^«  A  Select  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  in  which  vanoos  new  and 
difierent  Significadons  of  iinosoal 
and  di^cult  Terms  areprc^Kmnded 
from  an  old  and  inedlted  Lejdcoa  of 
Rabbi  Parchon,  by  J.  B.  De  Rossi, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages.** 
Rabbi  Parchon  flourished  in  the 
12th  century,  and  was  faighlf  es- 
teemed for  his  learning :  nis.  lexi- 
con,' which  he  endded  tWiTfCi* 
was  finished  in  1161.  It  was  weil 
known  to  contain  a  rich  treasure  of 
Hebrew  philosoj^y  ;  and  ptt>fessor 
De  Rossi,  in  thus  devdopmg  it  t9 
the  public,  has  rendered  a  very  ac* 
ceptable  service,  and  pot  us  iiifi» 
possession  of  a  useful  supplement  to 
hiftown  FarU  Lecii^nesfhaerisTftUt- 
mcfui,  which  we  have  already  nodcrd 
with  high  approbation  in  a  fomier 
Retrospect.  The  publicadon  of  this 
lexicon,  however,  is  not  the  whok 
for  which  we  are  now  indebted  to 
this  admirable  Hebraist.  He  has 
iipprinted,  in  their  original  Hebrew, 
some  very  curious  manuscript  la- 
cubrattons  of  Rabbi  Emanndoi^ 
pardcular  passages  in  the  Psalins,  a 
judicious  cooimeotator  on  d)e  boob 

of 
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the  Old  Testament,  who  fiourished  to    Bonaparte,    some    of    vAoA 

towards  the  beginning  of  the  four-  are     rather-    too  hie;hlf    seasoii- 

teenth  century  ;  and  nas  accompa*  'ed  for  a  popular  relisn  on  this  sde 

jiied  the  Hebrew  with  a  Latin  ver-  of  the  water.     There  is,  however,  a 

^n :    and  has  tl:X)  published  a  work  which  has  latelj  appeared  at 

Latin  Dissertation  on  the  unsettled  Paris,  with  which  we  have  been 

question,  ^What  became  of  the  still  better 'pleased.     It  is  entided 

Editionof  the  Alcoran,  supposed  to  **  The  Involuntary  Apologists:  or 

have  been  printed  at  Venice,    in  the  Christian  Religion  proved  and 

Arabic  Characters,  from  Pagnini*s  defended,  from  the  v^ery  Wittnm 

Types,  about  tlie  Beginning  of  the  of  the  Philosophers,  themselves :  lo- 

sixteenth  Century  ?— Both  these,  as  tended,  by  clear  and  denaonstrative 

well  as  the  Lexicon,  are  printed  at  Arguments,  to  refute  the  more  usual 

the  imperial  press  at  Parma.    The  Objections   of   Infidelity,  and  to 

title  to  the  former  Is,  "  R.  Imma-  enable  Persons  in  general  to  coo* 

nuelts  Filii  Salomonis  Scholia  in  vince  themselves  of  its  Veracity^** 

Selecta  LocaPsalmorum,  ex  inedito  We  have  had  several  successful  at>- 

ejus  Commentario  decerpsit  ac  La-  tempts  of  the  same  kind  in  our 

tine  vertit  J.  B.  De  Rossi :  **  and  own  country ;  and  we  trust  that  an 

that  to-  the  latter,    **  DeCorano  equal  success  will  attend  this  new 

Arabico  Venetiis    Paganint  Typis  effort  in  France,  vHiereinfide&tf  is 

tmpresso  sub  Initio  Sec.  xvi.  ,^Dis-  roving  about  with  sttA  wider  strides* 

sertatio  J.  B.  De  Rossi;*'  and  upon  a  larger  sphere.    There 

In  FraiIce,  the  late    legalized  is  one  pamphlet  which,    tlHMigli 

license  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  published  at  Geneva,  has  ha<(as 

the  admission  of  the  Jewish  people  we  understand,  a  rapid  and  exten- 

to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  have  sive    circulation   through  France, 


excited  much  inquiry  into  the  con-  and  which  we  should  like  to 
si^tency  of  such  a  regulation  with  translated  into  English.  It  is  a 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  sermon  preached  by  M,  CeHerier, 
and  the  curse  which,  on  account  of  entitled,-  Le  Danger,  des  manvais 
the  disobedience  of  the  ancestors  of  Livres — "  The  Danger  of  bad 
tfiis  people,  has  been  inflicted  upon  Books.**  The  text  is  Rev.  x.  IQL 
them  for  flo  many  ages.  The  chief  Je  pris  le  livre — et  je'le  devoraiv 
oppOnem  of  the  Jews  is  a  M.  de  The  sermon  contains  a  great  deal 
Bonald,  wlio,  among  other  attacks  of  popular  eloquence  as  well  asju-* 
upon  them,  introduced  a  long  and  dicious  observation,  upon  a  subject 
violent  article  into  the  French  Mer-  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
cury  of  Feb.  8,  last :  the  best  sup*  moral  :^nd  political  well-being  of 
porter  of  their  cause  is  a  Jewish  ull  civilised  «<t;nes. 
lady,  who,  in  a  direct  answer,  entU  From  Holland  we  have  receiT- 
tled  **  Observations  sur  un  Article  ed  nothing  that  is  particularly- 
de  M.  deBonald  sur  les  Juifs,"  h.is  wortliy  of  *n<Jtice.  A  very  useful 
evinced  ao  equal  degree  of  historic  journal  has  b^eti  established  at 
and  political  knowledge,  and' a  'Amsterdam,  under  the  title  of  Bib- 
very  erpert,  and  we  believe,  an  liothekvan  theologischeLetterkund 
unanswerable  train  of  arguments  — f**  Library  of  theoloeical  Litcm- 
in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of  ture,"  which  haseverycnance of  stic- 
her  own  race.  She  abounds,  as  may  ceeding.  It  has  already  reached 
well  be  expected,  with  compliments  thcpuljllcation  of  its  fourth  number, 
1  hereby 
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hereby  coznpU'ttn^  its  first  ▼olume,  it  is»    **  De  Canniiw  Hebrcoroiii 

containing  700  pages*     We^  also  rrotico  quod  vulgo  inscribitur  Gin- 

perceive  mat  not.  less  than  nine  an-  ticam  Canticorum.*'     We  cannot 

swers  have  been  returned  to  the  foU  a^^ree  with  bim    in    his   ophuooi 

lowing  pri'Ae  question,  proposed  by  which  is,  that  fbme  etoik  songs  of 

the  Amsterdam  society  for  the  pro*  amoreu  wtfe  wi^tten  by  soine  poet 

motion  of  religiDus  knowledge—  of  a  later  age  xhjn  the  irooarch 

**  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  in  our  whose  name  they  bear,  and  who 

own   dark  and  distressful   Times,  only  published    them    under  the 

Insensibility  should  be  so  ext«?nsive,  name   of   Solomon  to  girc  them 

'4nd  a  due  Attention  to  the  Dispen-  additional  celebrity  and  authority. 

^iitions  and  Judgements  of  God  so  With  tlie  writings  of  the  German 

liule   observable?**     The  answer  critics  upon  this  singular  bo  ok*-the 

to  ^vhich  the  prize  has  btcn  award-  remarks  of'Lessing,  Herder^  Do- 

cd  is  the  compcsitlon  of  M.  C.  A.  derlein,     Rosenmullei-^M.    Piost 

Van  den  Brocck,  preacher  at  Oud*  seems  well  acquainted.     Had  h^ 

^ei/erland  y  and  it  seems  to  dcscrvt  been  as  deeply  versed  in  the  trans^a* 

«o  h^^ncrary  a  distfr.ciion.  tions  and  critical  remarks  of  Me- 

Amoiig  die  bibiical  expositions  Icsigenio  and  Bossuet,  and  particu- 

of  most  celebrity  in  Denmark,  we  larly  in  tliose    of   Our    ingenious 

may  mention  M.  Larsen's  *«  Criti-  countryman  Mr.  Good,  who»  with 

tal  ai.d  Exe^etic  Commentary  on  an  ample  knowledge  of  the  Oriemal 

certain    Prea^ctions  of   the    Pro-  languages  and  Oriental  literatare«. 

phets,"  which,  from  the  specimen  has  compared  it  with  a  variety  of 

we  have  seen  of  itf  is  likely  to  be  a  Persian  and   Indian  poems  of  a 

work    of    sound    reasoning    and  similar  cast^  and  nearly  similar  an- 

plausible  conjecture.     The  specie  tiquity,  we  hare   no  doubt  that 

Ineil  we  refer  to  is  an  inaugural  M*  Prost  would  have  formed  a  di^ 

dissertation  on  the   prophecies  of  ferent,  and  less  derogatory  conjee* 

l^ephaniah,   constituting    the  first  ture.     Professor  Tode's   rehgiom 

liumber    in   the    series,    entitled^  works  hare  been  republished, with  a 

^  Commentarii  critico-exegetici  in  supplement    of    matter    collected 

qnofundam    Prophetarum  Vatici-  '  since  his  decease  a  and  Dr.  Munter 

tiia    Specimen  primum,  Vaticinia  has    made  an  acceptable   present 

^epbanis  complectcns,  quod  pro  to   the     world    in    a    volume  of 

Suiyimis  in  Philosophic  Honoribus  '*  Thoughts  on  Natural  Theol^y,'' 

Examini  Facult.  Philosoph.  Hav«  which  he  has  drawn  up  from  his 

tiiensis    submtsit    Larscn/'     The  popular  lectures  on  this  science. 

author  divides  this  book  of  pro-  In  Swbdcn,  tlie    very  yalnable 

phecy  into  three  distinct  parts,  be-  miscellany    of  the    Rer.   Dr.  J' 

,sides  an  epi^o^^ue  or  general  conclu-  MoUcr,  btsliop  of  Gottland,  has, 

"^ion,  in  which  he  conjectures  it  to  we  are  afraid,  received  a  total  ces- 

have  been  tlie  prophet  s  intention  to  sation  by  the  death  of  its  cxcellcr^ 

recapitulate,  in  a  summary  man-  author.     We  allude  to  his  joomJ 

ner,  the  subject  of  his  preceding  of  "Lecr.tresondiiFerentReligioci 

labours.     There  is  also  an  inaugu-  Subjects,'*  commenced  about  6ve 

lal    disserta'^ion  by  M.  Prost,  on  years  since,  and  now  extendi r.j»  to 

the  much    disputed  topic    of    the  seven  octavo  volumes.    The  talents 

Canticles,  that  has  excited  some  at-  and  erudition,  the  judgement  and 

tention-     The  title  he  lias  given  to  libenility,displayed  throijghout  lU 

whir 
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wbole  rf^>ftis«"tntcicstmg  register,  and  national  instruction/  through- 
make  us   greatly '•'regret  that    it  out  the  whole   of   his  territories, 
^ould  meet  with  «Oid)rupt  a  close;  Few  public  characters  have  beea 
and  especially  by  so-^trreparable  d.  more  entitled  to  the  honour  of  a. 
loss.     There  is  4a  f  ssaVi  in  vol.  iii»  funeral  oration  than  the  late  M.  Ro- 
on  the  subject  of  paiookial  schools,  senalder  ;  and  M.  Adlerbath  has 
and  tl^e  best  nneans  of  instructing  been  deservedly  appointed  to  com«- 
t^e  children  of  the  peasantry,  that  memorate  his  virtues.    He  was  the 
we  should    extremely  like  to  see  founder  and  perpetual  president  of 
translated  into  English  at  the  pre-  the  Stockholm  academy  of  sciences; 
sent  moment  j  as  containing  the  to  the  establishment  of  which  he 
practical  result  of  a  wise  and  ex-  subscribed  8,338  crowns  in  the  year 
cellent  system  of  r^^ations  that  1777.    To  the  university  of  Upsal 
have  been  long  carried  into  effect,  he  also  made  a  present  of  his  rich 
under  the  superintendence  of  tlie  collection  of  medals,  as  well  as  of 
Swedish  government,  tltroughevery  600  crowns  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
part  of  toe  country,  and  have  been  ditionalmiedals  t — theuntversity  has 
accompanied  with  the  most  bene-  since  received  the  sumptuous  gift 
ficial  consequences.     Whilst  ui>on  of  his  select  and  curious  library. 
Uiis  subject,  we  will  just  mention  The  Am  erica NStates,st ill  chicflf 
that  count    Schwerin»    rector    of  indebted  for  their  theological  read* 
Sala,  has  also  just   published,  at  ings  to  books  exported  from  Great 
Stockholm,  a  very  excellent  volume  Britain,  have  offered  us  little,  of  ^ 
of  *•  Lectures  on  Education  and  prominent  value.     The  Rev.  W« 
general  Cultivation ;"  in  which  an  Price,    and    Rev.  Jos.  Jones,    of 
attention    to    elemental    learning  Wilmington,  Delaware,  are  about 
limong  the    poor,  and   especially  to  republisli,   in  four  quarto  vo- 
such  as  is  calculated  to  impress  on  lumes.  Dr.  Gill's  Exposition  of  the 
the  heart  a  deep  reverence  for  reli-  New  Testament :    a  coftimittee  of 
gion,    is    duly     inculcated.      An  tlie  North  Consociation  of  Hart^ 
e.nonyroo\i6  writer  has  also  given,  ford  county  has  already  pOt^ished 
nt  Stockholm,  an  interesting  •«  Ac-  an    abridgement    of    Heniy'  on 
count  of  the    Conversion   of  the  Prayer  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  ^i»e* 
Lappiaiis,  or   Laplanders  :''    and  ligious  journals  have  been  lately 
M«  Ludeke,  of  Nodkoping,  one  of  started,   the  profits  of  which  are 
the  chaplains  to  his  majestv,  has  to  be  appropriated  to  missionary 
i;eceived  orders  to  translate  the  na-  purposes.    Among  these  we  majf 
tional  Catechism  of  Serebelius,  into  mention  "  The  Connecticut  Evan- 
German,  for  the  use  of  the  Swedish  gelical    Magazine,"    published  a^ 
schools  in  Pomerania ;   while  Dr.  Hartford  ;    "  The  Massachusetts 
Hackenburg,  of  Stockholm,  has  re-  Missionary  Magazine,*'  at  Boston  | 
ceived  similar  orders  respecting  the  "  The  Piscataqua  Evangelical  Ma* 
Swedish  Liturgy  :  it  being  the  lao-  gazine,"   at  Portsmouth  ;    "  The 
dable  intention  of  his  majesty  to  Panoplist,  or  Christian  Armoury/* 
assimilate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  Chariestown^ 
national   religiony   national  laws. 


CHAJ^TER. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL: 

'•J 

Comprising   the  cblef  Produetims  of  Germany^  France^  J^oly^  SpmB^  For^ 
iugal^  Denmark,  Swcdgn^  and  the  Anurican  Sutta. 

THE  medical  and  chirargical  entitled   *'  Bandes  Menschenkoer« 

contributions    of    Gcnnany  pcrs:'*   this  yolume  contains  the 

within  the  range  of  our  present  lu»  branches  of  osteology  and  mjofe- 

cubrations  are  numerous,  and  se-  gy :  rh^y  are  correcdy  given,  bnt 

vend  of  them  Important.  M.  Soem-  not    always  with  a  sufficieDcy  of 

mering,  under  the  title  of  **  Abbil-  synonyms,  So  that  foreigners  wiQ 

dungen  des  mens-chlichen  Hoer-  occasionally  be  at  a  loss  to  follow 

Organs,'*  has  published  a  very  ac-  the  writer.     Hufeland  has  advan* 

curate  and  v.uuable  descnption  of  ced  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his 

the  human  01  gans  of  hearing.    The  System    der     Praktischen     Heil- 


form  is  folio  ;^-tkere  is  an  accom-  kunde — ^«*    System    of     Practical 

paniment  of  five    well    executed  Medicine ;"  and  has  continoed  his 

-plates,   and  the    price    is    eleven  *•  Theapeutics**  to  the  close  of  the 

.  florins.   At  Stutgard,  M.  Storr  has  second  section,  which  is  an  able 

o^red  some  useful  *'  Researches  treatise  on  cutaneous  diseases  and 

.  inip  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  effects  of  poisons.     Wollkop 

Hypocondrlasis " Untersuchen-  has  also  completed  the  second  vo- 

'  gen  liber  den  Begrif :  and  M.  El-  lume  of  his  Untersuchen  liber  den 

saesser  a  neat    **  Treatise  on  the  Blutausfluss— — **    Observations  on 

•I  Operation  for  the  Cataract"— Uber  the   Bloody  Flux;"   in  which  he 

die  Operation  des  grauen  Staars  :  discovers  just  as  violent  and  indis- 

in  which,  if  there  be  little  that  is  criminate   an    attachment  to   the 

new,  there  is  much  that  is  well  ar-  Brunonian  system  as  at  first, 
ranged,    plain,   simple,   and    per-        Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 

spicuous.   We  have  met  with  a  va-  Brunonian  system  in  Gertnanj  ap« 

xiety  of  anatorr.i  al  works  tliat  are  pears  to  have  past  its  senith  ;  and, 

possessed  of  considerable    merit : '  tf  we  mistake    not.    Dr.    GalTs 

the   chief  ,  arc    M.    He.ssclbach's,  Cranioscopy,  which  is  of  still  kter 

printed  at  Arnstad,  and  entitled  date,  is  also  upon  the  decline.  The 

V  ollstandige  Daleitung  zmt  Zerg-  Germans  embrace  the  crudest  fen- 

VedexHmgktmde,     **  A     complete  cies  and  speculations  of  literamr^ 

Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  ot  the  with  a  heat  that  renders  It  impo^ 

Human  Body."  The  size  is  quarto,  sxble  for  them  to  support  Ion|P-«ct 

and  the  whole  will  probably  extend  is  a  fever  of  the  epbenieral  typiv 

to  three  volumes :   at  present  we  and  soon  spends  itself.    Dr.  Gall's 

have  only  been  able  to  obtain  the  friends  still  flatter  him  tbtt  he  h 

first  part  of  the  first  volume.     In  possessed  of  all  the  popularity  of 

,^)th9i|^tavo  form,  M.  Oechy  has  Lavater ;  but  we  find  fann  eiposd 

,.  Dubpshedt  at  Prague,  the  first  vo-  to  both  sidid  snd  satiric  attacks  ia 

%|jc^  of  a  work  otthe samenatnre,  such  UForki  u  BarteU's  «*  Bover- 
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kungen,''  and  the  anonymous  pub*  pushed  to  an  unnece9$ary  extent  in 
fications  of  "  Antigall ; "  Dars-  many  parts  of  the  continent — of 
tellung  iind  Beleuchtung  des  Galls-  these  the  chief  are,  Me^icinische 
chen  Systems — "  Exposition  and  Merwiirdigkeiten  fiir  Criminal- 
Illustration  (if  the  Gallian  System  5"  Richter,  Jlerzte,  und  Prediger— 
and  Rei«^en  einer  Schadeliebrers —  **  Medic;d  Memorabilia,  for  the  Use 
*'  Travels  of  a  Craniologist."  The  of  Judges,  Physicians,  and  Cler- 
philosopher  opened  his  lectures  at  gymen,"  and  the  Allgemeines 
M:iiburg  in  August  last,  but  had  Archiv  Tiir  die  Gesundheit's  Po- 
few  pupils  ;  from  Marburg  he  trar-  lizei — "  General  Repository  for 
veiled  to  Hetdelburg,  to  engage  in  Medical  Police.** 
public  debate  with  his  opponent  In  France,  we  notice  one' work 
Scherman,  yet  he  was  here  less  of  something  of  the  same  natlirey 
successful  than  at  Marburg.  but  carried  to  a  still  greater  6x» 

M.  Link  of  Leipsic  has  made  a  tremd :  it  is  by  M.  Eusebius  Sal- 
valuable  present  to  the  public  in  verte,  and  is  entitled  Des  'Rap, 
his  Versuch  einer  Gcschichte  und  ports  de.  la  Medicine  avec  la  Po- 
Physiologie  — "  Dissertation  on  lltic|ue — «*  On  the  Connection  of 
AnifjiJ  History  and  Phviology."  Medicine  with  Political  Science  :" 
It  extends  to  two  vol \  --es  ^vo,  of  in  v»hich  the  ingenious  author  en 
which  the  firs «^  is  appropriated  to  the  d^avours  to  prove  that  every  class. 
grhcrai  physiology  of  animals,  their  and  order  of  society  ought-to  be  in 
cxtciior  anatomy,  powers,  and  con-  some  measure  acquainted  with  the 
formation ; — the  second,  to  their  general  theory  of  medicine,  as  the 
funicular  physiology,  interior  con-  best  mean  of  precluding  them 
formation,  ana  the  stnicture  and  from  myriads  of  evils,  in  body, 
functions  of  the  visceni,  M.  Doer-  mind,  and  imagination,  to  which 
ner,  imder  the  title  of  "  Neue  Gal-  they  are  perpetually  exposed.  There 
vanisclie  Versuche,"  has  prblishcd  is  a  degree  of  sophistry  pervading 
at  rabinyen  a  German  version  of  tliis  work  which  we  believe  to  have 
Nysten's  &alvanic  Experiments  on  been  undesigned  on  the  part  of  the 
the  MuscU*-  iji  Man,  and  olter  writer,  but  which  is  not  a  whit  less 
warm-blooded  Animals.  M.  Hei-  sophistry  on  this  account.  We 
demann  h.  s  presenr^\i  the  first  vo-  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
lume  of  his  V'MlstaT.aige  Theorie,  that  the  popular  studt  of  medicine 
8cc. — "Comj'it"  Theory  of  Gal-  w'ould  produce,  and  has  actually 
vanic  Electric:';.'*  M.  Hersch  of  produced,  more  general  mischief 
Birenth,  .'.id  Dr.  Fischer  of  Held-  than  a  total  ignorance  of  the  science 
"bourr^iauscn,  have  both  translated,  would  have  aone  among  die  people 
In  separate  works,  Leroy's  valua-  at  large.  Here,  as  in  every  other 
ble  Treatise  on  Mnternal  Medicine,  case,  ♦*  a  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
orthe  means  of  bringing  up  and  gerous  tiling;"  and  for  one  poor 
preserving  the  health  of  children.  suflFerer  wh6  is  amended  by  the 
The  tiile  of  the  first ,  version  is  kind  officiousness  of  lady-doctors 
Hygea^  ah  Multer ;  of  the  second,  at  jtlieir  country-seats,  ft  would  not 
Halkundt  fiir  MUtter.  .be  difficult  to  prove  that  a  dozen 

We  have  still  a  irarijBty  of  works  are  marred. 
-Upon  forensic  medjciae,  a  branch  of*       In  .an    octavb  volume,  entitle^ 

•jc'ence  too  little^^t^died  in  our^wn  De    l^Influence.  de  la   NuMi^   ^^ 
'  iccmntryv .  but  -wijicb,  -^cems  19  be .  .,-r»-?.  On  the  Influence  of  Nwtht  ovar 

^' '-: -  -                 ■•  t   :.  J|icase4 
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Diseased  Persons,"  we  have  met 
vith  a  collection  of  memoirs  of 
some  importance,  which  have  ob- 
tained  prizes  from  the  medical  so- 
ciety at  Brussels,  in  answer  to  the 
following  questions  proposed  by 
the  society  for  examination :  *'  D  oes 
the  Night  possess  any  Influence 
over  Persons  who  are  III?  Are 
there  Diseases  in  which  this  In- 
fluence is  more  or  less  apparent  ? 
What  is  the  Physical  Cause  of  such 
Influence  V*  The  memoirs  here 
published  are  six  in  number :  the 
prize  proposed  was  a  gold  Napo- 
leon medal,  of  the  value  of  WO 
franks.  Eourteen  cs^ididates  re* 
turned  e5s;iys  ;  but  though  the 
prize  was  unanimously  adjudged  to 
M.  de  la  Prade,  physician  to  the 
civil  and  military  hospital  at 
Montbrison,  there  were  five  others 
conceived  to  be  so  essentially  meri- 
torious, that  the  adjudicators  re-^ 
solved  upon  rewarding  the  authors 
with  two  secondary  and  three  ac- 
cessory prizes,  and  of  publishing 
the  essays  conjointly.  The  whole  of 
these  memoirists  answer  the  first 
question  affirmatively  ;  and  of 
course  the  next  subject  of  enquiry 
is  into  the  cause  of  tlie  influence  in 
question  :  M.  Prade,  and  M.  Ry- 
mone,  and  in  truth  most  of  the 
writers,  agree  in  ascribing  a  directly 
stimulating  eflect  to  light,  and  a 
'directly  sedative  eflFect  to  darkness ; 
but,  with  respect  to  the  first  obser- 
v.it'on,  it  should  be  remarked  that . 
strong  light  always  exhausts,  and 
probably  from  the  phosoxygen 
hereby  produced,  or  the  abstrac- 
tion of  oxygen  from  the  body  by 
its  peculiar  aflinity  for  light :  and 
n".\t,  if  mere  darkness  produce  a 
directly  opposite  or  sedative  elFect, 
d:ii  kiiess  must  itself  be  a  distinct 
a^^fMit,  a  substance  sui  gcnerii,  a 
position  whicUtf  though  it  have  been 
^somttimes  advanced  wit|i  respect 


§ 


to  cold,  we  should  scarcely  cos-' 
ceive  any  modem  chemist  would 
maintain  with  respect  to  darkness. 
M.  Murat,  physician  at  Montpelier* 
another  and  oae  of  the  best  inform- 
ed and  most  ingenious  of  xJat  can- 
didates, ascribes  the  common  ef- 
fects perceived  during  the  darkness 
oi  night  to  a  different  cause,  and 
oonceives  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  animal  economy,  a 
series  or  rotation  of  changes  takes 
place  in  the  homa^  body  in  the 
course  of  every  day :  tiiese  he  re- 
gards as  consisting  of  fotir :  and 
he  hence  attempts  to  account  fof 
the  feverish  state  which  isalvrays 
induced  to  wards  evening;  as  be  does 
also,  from  combining  this  circum- 
stance with  the  common  causes  and 
phaniomenaof  fever  in  general,  fur 
the  species  of  fever  which  is  more 
pecuUarly  the  subject  of  sensauon. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  in- 
quiry is  still  left  very  considierably  in 
the  dark  :  for  while  it  is  yet*  doubt- 
ful whether  any  such  diurnal  rots»> 
tion  of  temperament  take  place  ia 
the  constitution,  even  admitting 
with  M.  Murat  that  it  does,  we 
have  not  the  smallest  glimpse  to  in- 
struct us  as  to  the  cause  of  such 
rotation  :  whether  It  be  owing  to 
solar  influence,  to  the  influence  of 
light  generally,  or  to  any  other 
agency. 

Melanges  de  Physiologies  de 
Physique,  et  de  Chcmie,  &c»— 
•«  Miscellanies  of  Physiology,  Phy- 
sics, Chemistry,  &c.,  by  Claude 
Roucher  de  Ratle,"  2  vols.  Sva 
These  miscellanies  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  Paris  press ;  the  audior  out- 
Mesmer's  Mesmer  himself,  and  sup- 
poses that  by  pressing  his  lower 
ribs  with  his  fingers,  and  intensely 
thinking  of  a  person  who  may  be 
either  present  or  absent,  proviikd 
the  absence  do  not  exceed  the  limit 
^  thre^  (lundred  feet,  he  will  in- 
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•tandy  become  acqaainted  with  the 
whole  train  of  thoughts,  and  the 
profoundest  secrets  that  occupy  the 
inind  of  such  person  ;  unless  indeed 
such  person  nimself  should  be  sp 
deeply  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  this 
newly  discovered  science  of  sym- 
pathy, as  to  apply  his  hand,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  back  part  of  his 
head,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
breaking  the  chain  of  intelligencial 
agency— a  charm  which  is  sure  to 
succeed,  and  the  only  charm  that 
can  prevent  the  unquestionable 
communication  of  his  ideas.  Such 
is  the  trash  which  in  the  present  in- 
stance is  suffered  to  fill  two  octavo 
volumes,  and  is  dignified  by  the 
appellation  of  fbjfiology,  thysicsf 
andchemisiry  !  J  Nouveaux  Elemens 
de  la  Science  de  1'  Homme— 
"  New  Elements  of  the  Science  of 
Man:"  by  P.  J.  Barthez,  physi- 
cian to  the  emperor  and  king. 
The  author  commences  well,  and 
presents  the  reader  with  some  preli- 
minary observations  on  the  princi- 
ples of  life  and  motion^  But  he 
seems,  soon,  to  grow  weary  of  his 
task,  and  leaves  it  incomplete.-  He 
is  a  materialist ;  but  does  not  give 
us  any  specific  reason  why  vital 
icotion^may  not  continue  for  ever, 
resolving  the  whole,  which  is  by 
far  the  easiest  way  of  settling  the 
enquiry,  into  a  grand,  universal, 
and  primordial  law,  which  man  is 
as  much  compelled  to  obey  as  he 
js  every  other  law  of  nature.  Yet 
death  is  only  a  sleep — and  as  sleep 
js  often  pkasanty  so  death  itself  may 
be  often  pkasant  also.  Tb  which 
we  would  add,  that  as  sleep  is^aUo 
sometimes  unpkttsant^  so  death  per- 
haps may  scmeiimes  prove  a  lUik 
tfnpleatant  as  welL 

Considerations  sur  les  Etres 
Organises—"  Observations  on  Or- 
ganised Beings :"  by  J.  C.  Dc»la- 
tneiherte,  ^  ypls.  8vo.    This  work 


is  designed,  first,  to  prove  the  re« 
semblance  which  subsists  in  the 
general  physiology  of  animals  an4 
vegetables  ;  next,  to .  offer  a  new 
methodical  classification  ;  and 
lastly,  to  establish  the  galvanic 
fluid  as  the  true  source  and  me- 
dium of  nervous  action,  and  as 
being  secreted  for  this  very  pur* 
pose  by  the  brain.  We  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  new  cla$siiicalion  here 
.  presented  to  us-^\ve  cannot  suffef 
vegetables  to  enter  into  the  chain  of 
sentient  beings  —  though  we-  are 
ready  to  admit  of  a  great  and  won* 
derful  similarity  of  phenomena  in 
their  respective  structures.  In  reti- 
gard  to  the  identity  of  the  galvanic 
and  nervous  Huids,  the  experiment* 
here  referred  to  are  byao  means 
sufficient  to  convince  us.  The  idea 
has  of  late  years  been  started  hf 
many  physiologists,  both  of  our 
own  country  and  cf  tlie  continent, 
but  we  have  hitherto  acquired 
nothing  like  certainty*  This  work 
nevertheless  will  by  no  means  de- 
tract from  M.  Delametherie's  es- 
tablished reputation:  it  isnotalwayt 
that  he  has  intermixed  his  fanciful 
conjectures  with  so  much  legiti- 
mate reasoning,  and  so  many  fair 
appeals  to  physical  and  established 
facts. 

On  the  subject  of  natural  history 
in  a  more  detailed  form,  we  havii 
to  notice  M.  Thomas's  Memoires 
pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  Naturelle 
des  Sangsoes,— <'  Dissertations  on 
the  Natural  History  of  Leeches  ;'• 
in  which  the  author  shews  himself 
to  have  been  an  attentive  observer 
of  the  economy  of  this  curioiu 
worm,  and  has  given  a  variety  qf 
useful  regulations  for  its  preserva- 
tion in  a  state  of  confinement.  In 
a  series  of  instructive  letters  M.  An- 
geleny  has  given  hisowil  method, 
irom  long  experience,  "well  worth 
.attending  to,  of  rearing  the  silk^* 

worm. 
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wann,  and  cultiTattng  the  niTdber- 
rf  tree  for  its  uutrimcnt.  He  has 
proFed  the  practicability  of  natun^l- 
lang  thU  plant  in  situatiomconsider* 
ably  below  the  mean  teiDperatare 
c£  Great  Britain. 

Dbsmauk,  in  the  class  of  phy- 
siology, has  to  boast  c^  the  first 
port,  comprising  two  TolttTnes»  of 
a  very  ▼aiuable  work  by  M.  C.  G. 
Ritfn,  of  the  royal  colk^e  of  eco- 
nomy and  commerce  of  Co- 
penhagen, entitled  Naturliistorie 
for  hver  Mand,  ficc — **  Natural 
History  for  erery  Cl.<ss  of  Men, 
describing  die  Internal  Construe- ' 
tbn  and  External  Make  of  Mam- 
malian Animals,  their  Abodes  and 
Manner  of  Living,  their  Utility 
and  Noxiousness,  to  Man."  Tne 
species  chicAy  described  are  the 
monkey,  badger,  sloth»  ant-eater, 
armadillo,  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
camel,  stag,  camelopard*  bison* 
goat,  sheep,  antilope,  ox,  horse, 
swine.  Mr.  Rafn's  talents  as  a 
naturalist  are  not  now  to  be  esti- 
mated for  the  first  time— his  disser- 
tation on  the  torpid  state  of  hyber- 
naling  animals  has  long  secured  for 
him  a  high  degree  of  reputation  in 
this  plea^ng  oranch  of  physics. 
The  work,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a 
considerable  improvement  upon 
Ileicher^s  NoturbutorU^  in  conse- 
quence of  its  embracing  all  the 
later  discoreries  of  physiologists, 
and  especially  of  Parmentier,>far- 
shall,  and  Thaer,  amoAg  agricul- 
turists ;  and  of  Forster,  Pennant, 
Pallas,  Vaillant  and  Heame,  among 
zoosophists.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
a  worK  that  Denmark  was  much  in 
want  of.  In  conjunction  with 
Rain's  **  Natural  Histoiy,"  we 
may  mention  M.  Olufsen's  '<  Rural 
Economy  of  Denmark."  It  is  a 
code  of  practical  and  truly  valuable 
directions,  drawn  up  from  the  best 
authorities,  and  oiiibits  the  agrl- 


xxxxe  of  the  Daaes  in  a  very  respect- 
able light. 

In  Sweden,  a  sumptuous  and  ex- 
tennve  botanical  work  has  com- 
menced, under  the  superintendence 
of  M.  M.  Palmstruck  and  Veiens 
entitled  Svensk  £^^<ri^*<  Swedish 
Botany."  The  dehneations  and 
descriptions  are  intended  to  include 
four  hundred  distinct  plants :  the 
entire  work  wiD  comprise  sixty-sri 
numbers,  of  which  twelve  will 
constitute-a  volume  j  twenty-seven 
numbers  are  already  pnhlishtd, 
each  of  which  contains  six  coloured 
pLuesand  an  equal  proportion  ot 
text.  We  are  glad  te  find  that 
M.  Qiiensers  "  Natural  History  of 
Sweden,"  commenced  last  year 
under  the  title  of  ^  Svensk  Z^kgh 
iller  Svensha  Djurens  Huiotiot  wud 
Uhwumrade  figurer^**  is  still  con- 
tinued. Few  writers  have  been 
better  qualified  for  such  a  task 
than  M.  Qnensel,  who  was  profes- 
sor,  in  chemistry  and  natural  pbilo- 
soi^y,  of  the  royal  academy  of  C2« 
dets  at  Stockliolm ;  nor  have  many 
plans  been  better  digested,  or  bade 
fairer  for  success.  It  ofEers  pio- 
gressively  the  synonyms  c^  each 
animal  in  different  languages,  iu  ^ 
general  characteristic,  and  a  spe-  * 
cific  and  particular  descripcioa.  Un* 
fortunately,  the  original  prober 
died  soon  after  its  commencement ; 
yet  it  seems  to  be  continued  with 
spirit.  A  number  is  published 
quarterly,  and  six  constitute  a  vo- 
lume. Many  of  the  coloured  prints 
are  excellent. 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of 
zoology,  we  must  not  omit  to  no* 
tic^  as  an  honour  to  the  Rmsswi 
press  and  pencil,  as  well  as  to  Rus- 
sian literature  in  general,  that 
M.  Drunpelmann,  a  learned  phr- 
sician  of  Riga,  is  publishing  hj 
subscription  a  very  extensive  ento- 
mology, whii:h  is  to^lescribe  fifteen- 

thoDsand 
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thousand  distinct  insecu  in  the  au-  In  the  dcpartnient  of  zoology; 
thor's  collection,  several  hundred  M.'M.  Wolf  arid  Meyn  have  puh- 
.  birds,  many  amphibials,  and  va-  Ifshed  at  Nilfemburg  the  first  nine 
rious  rare  animals  of  the  Russian  numbers  of  their  very  excel- 
provinces  of  Livonia,  Erthoni^  lent  NatUrgeschidite  dei*  Voegel 
and  Cburland.  M.  Dninpelmann  Deutschlands—"  Natural  History 
has  all  the  talents  requisite  for  a  of  German  Birds,"  described  and 
naturalist;  for  to  great  industry  designed  from  nature.  ,Thrf  work 
and  acutc^ess  of  observation,  he  tirhen  com()leted  will  be  fill  and 
adds  the  desideratum  of  being  an  characieristic.  To  every  species 
excellent  designer  and  painter.  The  is  added  the  German,  Ffcnch,  La- 
whole  of  the  drawings  are  his  own  tin  ind  English  synonyms  ;  the 
production,  and  he  assiduously  genuine  and  specific  criteri  i  follow, 
superintends  the  engraving  and  co-  including  their  original  Countryjl 
louring  of  the  plates.  The  text  will  habits,  food,  mode  of  propaga- 
be  Latin,  German,  and  Russian,  tion  and  nidification  i  their  useful 
Independently  of  this  splendid  or  noxiousquaUties:  with  occasional 
work,  We  have  to  announce,  from  anatomical  remarks.  M.  M.  fii^ck- 
thft  same  country,  M.  Pallas's  II-  '  stien  and  Scharfenberg  have^  iii 
lustrationes  Plantarum  imperfecte  like  manner,  commencec!  conjnJntly 
vel  nondum  cognitarum,  cum  Cen-  a  work  entitled  Fol/sta  d'lge  haiur» 
turia  Iconum,  —  **  Description  of  gescbicbte  der  icbadticlxen  rontinsek* 
Plants  unknown,  or  known  but  im-  fen — "  The  Natural  Hi>tn-y  ut  iK\^ 
perfectly,  with  a  hundred  Plates."  sects  which  are  detrimental  to 
It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  this  Forests."  The  first  volume  only 
work  evinces  the  common  accuracy  is  yet  printed,  at  the  Lc  ipsic  press; 
of  this  excellent  scholar  and  philo-  and  h  aquarto  of  290  pa^^es,  with 
sopher.                                              '  three  plates  of  engravings.     In  the 

Before-  we  quit  this  branch  of  continuation  of  tne  work  is  to  b^ 

s^i«ncewemust  return  to  Germany,  given^  the  history  of  useful  in^jectrf 

to  notice  M.  Londcs's  Ferzeicbniss  which  favour  the  groVth  of  tree^ 

4er  Hvildwucbsenden  Pfiangen'-^^^  Sy-  by  destroying  those  that  are  perni^ 

stematic  Catalogue  of  Plants  grow-  cious.     We  do  not  much  admire* 

ing  spontaneously  in  the  Environs  the  classification,  but  the  descrip^ 

of^Gottingen ;"  apparently  selected  tions  are  well   drawn  up,  chiefly 

with  mucn  care,  and  unquestion-  from  Linn^us  and  Fabricius.     A 

ably    described   with     much    ac-  very  splendid  history  of  European 

curacy  :— the  Samlungder  IVuraeln  Phalacnas  is  now  publishing  at  Bres- 

—"  Herbal,'*  published  at  Salsburg  law,  under  the  superintendence  of 

by  M.  Piers,  of  which  the  first  M.  Louis  de  Miiller.     It  is  entitled 

number  only  has  hitherto  made  its  Abbildungen  Europscischen  Nacht- 

appearance,correctly  designed  from  Schmetterlinge.     It  is  published  iii 

toe  plants  themselves  properly  pre*  two  editions,  a  fdlio  and  quarto  :  of 

pared  and    fixed   on   pasteboard  ;  the  former,   not  more  than  forty 

and  the  "  Grosbritbamen* s  Omfer-  copies  are  to  be  printed ;   of  the 

«^«*',  of  M.  Nf.  Weber  and  M.hn,  latter,  not  more  than  sixty.    This 

published  at  Gotttngen,  and  which^  limitation  seems  absurd  :  the  work 

as  in  truth  it  professes  to  be,  is  a  li-  will  be  terminated  in  six  or  seveii 

leral  version  of  Dillwyn's  •*  Synpp-  numbei^— the   folio   copy    six  rix 

m  of  British  Confesvc/'  ^bliarSf  the  quarto  thrte.  A  mora 

lfia&  %B                   Useful^ 
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ly  emaiKipated  from  their  present 
state,  it  would  be  but  just  that  the 
nation  should  re-imburse  the  land- 
lords tlie  sums  thus,  lonafide^  ex- 
pended in  alimenting  their  tenants 
m  years  of  scarcity. 

"  The  cottars,  as  fonnerly  seen, 
are  almost  tenants  at  will,  or  at 
best  have  only  a  biennial  or  trienni-, 
^  lease.  This  is  a  great  evil,  ef- 
fectually preventing  any  attempts 
at  agricultural  improvements  ;  but 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  present 
little  farmers  of  Shetland,  would, 
perhaps,  in  many  cases,  prevent 
them  from  accepting  a  nineteen 
years  lease,  if  put  in  their  option. 

"  In  many  peaces,  as  above  ob- 
served, the  money-rents  of  the  land 
have  not  been  raised  for  a  hun- 
dred years  :  this  irresistibly  proves 
what  high  profits  the  landlords 
must  be  making  on  the  tesale  of 
the  fish,  the  oil,  the  butter,  &c.  re- 
ceived from  their  tenants  at  stipu- 
lated prices.  Were  the  size  of 
farms  enlarged,  and  leases  of  nine- 
teen years  duration  granted,  the 
wh^le  lands  of  Shetland  would 
doubtless  give  more  than  double 
the  present  rents.  But  even  in  such 
event,  unless  manufacturers  were 
here  and  there,  at  the  same  time, 
established,  is  it  not  improbable 
that  many  of  the  present  cottars 
would  either  starve  or  be  compelled 
to  indent  themselves  to  America ! 

"  Were  some  fishing  villages 
established  in  Shetland,  and  were  a 
few  opulent  Scot^  or  English  cona- 


panies  to  open  warehouses  diere; 
where  the  natives  might  dispos?  of 
their  fish,  either  green  or  salted, 
and  where  tliey  might  procxire 
boats,  lines,  salt,  Sec.  as  diey  want^ 
ed,  or  could  purchase,  the  advan- 
tage to  the  country  wonl^  proba- 
bly soon  appear.  The  landlords 
would  tlien  find  it  their  mtcrest  to 
invite  more  substanUal  tenants,  and 
to  grant  long  leases^  in  order  to 
have  their  lands  impnwed  and  tbor 
rents  increased.  While  one  part  of 
the  natives  would  thus  be  engaged 
in  raising  crops  and  improving  the 
breed  of  sheep  and  cattle ;  andtl^- 
would  be  employed,  in  summer, 
at  the  ling  and  tusk  fishery,  and  in 
winter  at  the  piltock  and  shore- 
fishety  ;  and  each  would  mntuaSy 
supply  the  wants  of  the  other. 

"  It  does  not  readily  occur  that 
an  iuprease  of  the  bounty  on  the 
fishery  *  would  be  of  advantage  to 
Shetland  in  generaL 

"  The  conversion  of  the  t^ndi 
into  money  would  doubtless  be  of 
essential  advantage,  both  to  the  a- 
jriculture  of  the  country  and  to  ks 
harmony,  and  would  remove  a 
great  bar  to  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  example  and  instructions  of 
the  clergy. 

"  Jt  would  also  be  highly  adv'an- 
tageous  to  convert  into  money-ster- 
ling, the  whole  of  the  superior's 
debts  (scatt,  wattle,  and  other  ex- 
actions of  Danish  origin),  at 
present  paid  in  oil,  butter,  2p4 
wool.'* 
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nopsts  IS  added  a  termitiolog7»whfch  who  has  hnd  printed,  at  his  own  ex* 

is  sufficiently  clear  and    compre-  pense,  a  very  useful  darro  !c£i  Qm^ 

kensive.    The  whole  is  desi^Gtrtecl  to  Uncd  gehrrai  aplkaJa  a  las  Artes"^ 

sapply  the  place  of  iKe  methodic.  "  General  Course  of  Chemistry  as 

tahie  of  the  late  verterable  Dan-  applicable  to  the  Arts,''  drawn  M 

benton,  which,  from  die  numetoiis  for  thii  purpose  by  Don  Jos^pB 

discoveries  that  have  been  recently  Maria  de  S;  Cristobal,   and  Don 

blade  in  this  science,  has  for  many  Jos*  Sariga  y  Buaca.     It  occupies 

vears  become  obsolete.     We  will  two  Toluipes  Ofctivo  j   arid  is  a^ 

ciere  add,  that  M.  GrafTenauer  has  cohipanied  with  a  variety  of  well* 

published  at  Strasburg  a  "Treatise  executed  and  explanatory  plates, 

bn  the  practical  or  economic  Mi-  M.  Michelotti,  late  Inathematical 

neralogy  of  Alsace^-^Essaie-  d'une  professor  in  the  University  of  Turin, 

Min^ralogieAlsacienne^conomique  nas  also  published  his  Saggwldra" 

4es  Departmens  du  Haut  et   du  gr^JIcodel  PiemonU — ^"  Essay  on  the 

Bas  Rhiii ;  which  the  surveyor  of  Hydrography   of  Piedmont  f*    a 

mines  may  peruse  with  much  b^ne*  work  of  much  value  in  hydrostatics* 

fit :  the  work  is  to  be  continued.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  prince-regent 

M.  Doulcet  has  also  performed  an  of  Portu;»:il :   and  his  royal  high* 

acceptable  ieWce  to  the  science  by  nefes  has  Been  so  much  pleased  with 

tiie  publication  of  his  D/'ctionnaife  it  as  to  command  a  translation  of  it 

Or>r^/0^rtf^^/^2;^ ;  it  is  a  portable  oc*  into  Portucuszi,  which  has  ac- 

tavo>  and  gives  the  general  ana-  cordiiigly  been  effected  by  father 

lyses  and  specific  gravities  wi^  sUf-  Francesco  Furtado  de  Mendon^a, 

ficient  accuracy  for  common  in-  under  the  title  of  Ensajo  Hydrogra" 

formation.  fhieadelPiedmohte.  We  also  perceiv* 

In  chemistry  aad  etperiihental  that  the  mathen>atical  and  phtloso- 

philosophy  we  ckn  only  find  time  phical  works  iOjrdSj  &c,)  of  M. 

10  mention,   that  M.  J.  Baader»  Francis  de  Borja  Stockier,  are  now 

^hief  hydniulic  engineer  to  his  Ba-  printidg  progressi/ely  at  the  Lis- 

Varian  majesty,  has  published  his  Don  press.     We  have  feceived  only 

•*Proietd*ttnenouvelle Machine  hy-  th^  nrst  volume?  it  consists  of  six 

dranliqile,*' with  explanatory  plates,  eulogies;  a  discourse  addressed  to 

in  conformity  with   the  wish   ex-  the  president  of  the  royal  society  % 

pressed  by  tlie  National  Institute,  a  mcnloir  on  the  original  ty  of  uie 

whose  committee  appointed  tb  in-  maritime  discoveries  of  the  Porta- 

testigate  it  were  highlyjpleaxed  with  gUeze    in    the   fifieeutli    century, 

the  invention.    Its  object  is  to  sim-  which  we  recommend  to  the  peru- 

plify  the  present  means  of  supply-  s<d  of  our  own  excellent  and  en* 

in?  the  town  and  gatdens  of  Ver-  lightened  countryman  captain  Bnr« 

saul^  with  water.    Lest  we  should  n^y;   and  a    mathematical  paper 

elsewhere  forget  it,  we  will  here  addressed  to  M.'  Falkel.            ^ 

add,  that  the  very  excellent  work  On  the  subject  of  g«i>graphy  we 

of  Wicbeking  on  hydraulic  archi-  have  to  notice  Muller's  **  Neueste 

tecture(/iPi}ij^i*3ff«i(tm//,]  is  still  con-  AUgemcine  Geograpliie  dcr  Ge- 

tinued  with  its  accustomed  spirit,  gen  wart  i  gen  Zeit,*' of  which  the  first 

and  that  the  fourth  volume  is  now  volume  only  has  yet  appeared;  and 

completed.  whicli  seems  to  fulfil  the  author's 

Spain  is  much  indebted  to  the  li-  professed  object,  of  containirp^  the 

berality  of  his  Catholic  majekty^  latest  changes : — a  greai  multitude 

2B2  of 
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The  rock  of  which  it  is  formed 
OTerhany^s  the  river  Satie  ;  *  which,' 
as  Mr.  Cote  observes,  *  after  having 
meandered  through  two  chains  of 
mountains  covered  vith  wood, 
waters  all  the  valley  below.' 
*  **  About  two  o'clock  we  return*- 
ed  to  Fribourg,  and,  getting  into 
our  corbeille,  (the  horses  of  which 
we  had  left  to  rest,  while  we  took 
tl;is  excursion  in  a  carriage  of  the 
country),  we  coniinu:jd  our  route 
towards  Berne.  The  country 
through  which  we  passed  was 
well  wooded,  rich,  and  highly  cul- 
tivated. The  houses,  built  of  wood, 
are  without  chimneys — the  smoke 
being  aUf^wed  to  make  its  way 
thrDugh  the  doors  or  windows;  and 
the  roofs  are  of  til^.  When  we 
came  in  I  o  the  canton  of  Berne,  we 
instantly  perceived  the  change  by 
the  dress  of  the  people,  by  the  su- 
perior state  of  agricuhuie,  and  by 
the  general  appearance  of  wealth 
and  comfort.  The  women  are 
clad  in  black  jackets,  blue  waist* 
coats,  and  straw  hats ;  and  their 
hair  is  dressed  in  long  plaits  which 
fall  to  the  ground.  We  reached 
"Berne  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and 
found  very  comfortable  accoiTimo- 
dations  at  the  sign  of  La  Cou- 
ronue. 

"  Monday,  Sept.  6. — We  pro- 
ceeded after  breakfast  this  morning 
to  view  the  curiosities  of  the  town. 
The  High-street  is  long,  wide,  and 
handsome.  The  houses  are  built 
of  stone,  and  there  are  troUoirs,  or 
flag  stones,  for  foot  passengers, 
wiui  the  addition  of  colonnades,  or 
|)iazzas,  of  an  elegant  construc- 
tion, which  protect  the  itUiabitants 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  insum- 
'pier  and  from  the  fall  of  rain  in 
winter. 

"  The  Germdh  language  is 
$poken  almost  universally  in  Berne, 
paving  missed  the  d^aot  of  my  inh 


in  tins  street,  it  was  long  before  I 
could  find  any  person  su|Bdently 
conversant  with  the  French  eiih» 
to  understand  or  satisfy  mj  in- 
quiries. 

*'  The  cathedral  is  a  handsome 
edifice ;    and    the  terrace  near  it 
commands  a    most   sublime    and 
magnificent  prospect,  of  whid)  a 
country  singularly  rich  and  roman- 
tic—^e  Aar,    a    river   of  much 
beauty — and  the  mighty  range  of 
Alps,  which  are  seen  ha  all  dj«r 
grandeur — form  the  objects*    We 
ascended  the  top  of  the  church,  and 
thence  the  view   was    if   possi^e 
still  more  ptctnresque.     We  also 
saw  the  town  and  environs  to  great 
advantage  from  this  elevated  spo;. 

"  After  enjoying  for  some  tiaie 
this  delightful  landscape,  we  de- 
scended, and  went  from  tke  cathe- 
dral to  the  public  library.  The 
collection  of  books  is  not  large, 
but  made  with  considerable  jndge* 
menL.  The  rooms  appropriated  to 
this  purpose  are  handsome  and 
lively.  There  is  also  here  a  musemn 
of  stuffed  birds,  fossils,  and  other 
curiosities  in  natural  history.  Tht 
walls  of  the  different  apartments 
belonging  to  this  library  are  oma^ 
mented  with  the  pictures  of  the 
former  magistrates  of  Berne,  clad 
in  tlieir  official  dresses. 

**  We  next  visited  the  mint,  or 
Hotel  des  Monnoics,  which  is  a 
snrall  heat  buildmg.  The  manager, 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  had  the 
politeness  to  show  us  the  interior  of 
this  establishment,  where  scveial 
workmen  were  employed  in  coin- 
ing small  pieces  of  base  mon«^, 
composed  of  equal  portioiis  of  sfl- 
ver  and  alloy.  The  value  of  each 
of  the^e  pieces  is  the  tenth  part  of 
a  batz,  and  a  batz  is  worm  tvo* 
pence  Englisli. 

"  From  tlie  mint  we  were  con- 
dacffd  to  the  infirmary  and  the 

bo^ital. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MORAL  AND  POLITICAL:  , 

Giving  a  Glanci  at  tbifrincipai  Productions  ofGermanj^^  t'rance,  Denmark^ 

Swidm^  Russia^  Italy^  Portugal,  America. 


THE  limits  to  which  we  are  con- 
fined will  not  sufier  us  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  extensive  depart- 
ment upon  which  we  are  now  en- 
tering. We  have  already  exceeded 
our  bounds,  and  shall  be  able  to  do 
little  more  than  offer  a  catalogue  of 
the  works  of  most  value  upon  tbe 
various  topics  it  embraces,  as  they 
have  fallen  into  our  hands,  and  add 
such  occasional  observations  as  they 
may  seem  imperatively  to  demand. 
The  chief  historical  productions 
that  have  reached  us  from  Germa- 
ny are,  professor  Eichhom's  Ge- 
schicbte  der  drey  ietzien  Jabrhunderte 
— "  History  of  the  last  three  Centu- 
ries," 6  vols,  octavo :  M-  Planch's" 
Geschlchte  des  Pafsttbums — *<  Histo- 
ry of  the  Papacy  in  the  Western 
Churches  from  the  Middle  of  the 
seventh  Century:"  M.  Schrpck's 
ChristheheKircbengescbichte — "  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  since 
the  Reformation,"  of  which  two 
volumes  have  been  antecedently 
published :  Di:  Entdtkungen  des 
neunzebrtterjabrhunderts-^*^  The  Dis- 
coveries of  the  nineteen^  Cen- 
tury as  far  as  relates  to  Geography 


Gescbichie  der  DeuUcben — "  History 
of  the  Germans ;"  and  the  third 
volume  of  Riih's  Gescbiebte  Sebwe^ 
dens—**  History  of  Sweden."  With 
the  voluminous  history  of  M.  Eich- 
bom,  wc  have  upon  the  whole  been 
well  satisfied  :  as  an  historian,  how* 
^er,  be  is  a  far  more  timid  writer 


than  as  a  theologian ;  he  does  not 
dare  to  question  the  conduct  of  Bo* 
naparte,  as  he  has  dared  to  question 
the  authenticity  of  the  pentatcuch; 
and  even  at  times,  as  it  should  seem, 
the  conduct  of  the  Deity  himself. 
Yet  we  are  aware  that  the  presents 
state  of  the  continent  will  not  allow 
a  man  of  independent  spirit — and* 
such  we  know  is  the  professor— 16 
express  all  the  feelings  he  would 
wish  to   do.     Upon  every  other 
point  the  historian  writes  witli  suf- ' 
ficient  energy  and  fearlessness:  he 
has  spared  no  pains  in  his  search 
after  authorities,  and  whoever  reads 
him  may  rely  upon  him.     In  M. ' 
Planck's  Papal  History  we  perceive 
nothing  of  prominent  merit  or  defect. 
Hoepfner's  work  is  altogether  a  com-  • 
pilation,  but,  upon  the  whole,  from 
writers  of  credit ;  Bergman  has  fuN 
nished  him  with  his  account  of  the 
Calmucks,   and  Percival  with  his, 
history  of  Ceylon. 

In  France  the  historic  production 
of  by  far  the  most  consequencfe,  on' 
a  variety  of  accounts,  is  the  posthu- 
mous works  of  Louis  XIV.  which  aU 
ready  extend  to  six  octavo  volumes,- 
and  may  perhaps,  in  a  short  tiitie,' 
reach  double  the  number.     It  was'; 
not  till  of  late  known  that  this  ex- 
traordinary prince  was  a  writer  of^ 
any  kind ;   btft  admitting  the  ge-, 
nuineness  of  die  works  in  question, 
it  now  appears  that  he  was  not  only  a* 
writer,  but  one  of  the  most  brffiiant' 
and  polished  writers,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  accurate  and  prolbund 
reasoners  of  his  age.    It  seems  thaf 
iB  3  there 
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the  rock,  which  here  projects,  we 
perceiTed  Neuhaas  (or  the  o^ew 
house),  near  which  persons  some- 
times land,  and  take  a  direc:  path 
to  Uiersee,  On  the  right,  close  on 
the  lake,  a  pretty  little  village, 
called  Leisegal,  demanded  onr  at^ 
tention :  and  on  the  other  side,  a 
cascade  falL'n^  from  a  Tast  emi- 
nence :  and  above,  a  church  built 
in  the  centre  of  the  rock,  which  is 
itself  covered  with  trees. 

**  We  arrived  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  of  Thun,  a  di- 
stance  of  nine  English  miles,  at  half 
past  twelve  o'clock.  We  here 
seemed  to  be  in  a  spot  secluded 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  view  the  vast 
features  of  nature  which  surround- 
ed us  without  feeling  a  kind  of  in- 
voluntary awe.  We  proceeded  on 
foot,  no  carriage  being  to  be  had  at 
the  water's  side,  to  Utersee,  a 
little  dirty  village  built  of  wood. 

**  We  found,  on  our  arrival  at 
this  place,  that  even  in  this  seoues- 
tered  part  of  virtuous  Switzerland 
imposition  was  not  unknown  ;  and 
so  great  a  price  was  asked  for  a  low 
cart,  with  seats  suspended  on  it, 
drawn  by  one  horse  (the  only  con- 
veyance of  which  the  country  ad- 
mits), that  it  was  three  o'clock  be- 
fore our  arrangements  were  finally 
made.  We  at  last  set  out,  with  a 
good  horse,. and  a  fine  lad  as  driv- 
er, who  walked  by  the  side.  The 
road  was  wonderfully  romantic, 
wild,  and  indeed  terrific.  At  first 
we  passecf  through  a  fine  plain, 
surrounded  with  the  vast  moun^ 
tains  of  the  country.  We  then 
began  to.  ascend  up  a  narrow  road, 
on  the  side  of  a  rapid  torrent.  The 
hills  around  were  well  wooded  and 
well  inhabited,  for  cottages  were 
'scattered  about  in  abundance.  Cows 
were  grazin?  on  the  summit  of  the 
iQoiintains,  in  rich  fields,  the  ver- 


dure (^  which  was  estremdy  beaor 
tiful. 

*^  After  traveling  in  this  manner, 
at  the   edge  of  preci{noes,  durixig 
the  space  of  two  hours,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Youn^rau,  or  Maiden 
Mountain  (called  so   because  the 
foot  of  man  has  never  been  able 
to  traverse  it),  covered  with  snow; 
and  in  another  hour  reached  Liau- 
terbrunen.     The  village  stands  in 
a  situation  truly   romantic.     Wa 
found  here  an  inn  of  decent  appear- 
ance ;  but  having  heard  that  tra- 
velers were  sometimes  rccdved  at 
the  parsonage-house,  we  sent  our 
servant  to  &e  roinistcr'sy  and  re- 
quested the  favor  of  accommoda^ 
tions  for  the  night ;  which,  on  cea- 
didon  that   we  wouTd  exctise  the 
homely  fare  which  his  larder  af- 
forded, was  readily  and  politdy 
granted.    We  were  welcomed  to 
Uiis  peaceful  mansion  'wixh  much 
hospitality  by  its  respectable  owner, 
whose  name  is  Zumelini  ;  by  his 
vrife,  a  weU.behaved  youi^  woinam 
who  spoke  French  perfectly  wdl ; 
and  by  her  mother,  a  respectable 
and  sensible  old  lady.     Tea  was 
instantly  served;  after  which  oor 
reverend  h9st    pn^iosed    walko^ 
with  me  romid  tne  neighboorhoocu 
The  Stoubbach,  one  of  the  suvt 
celebrated  waterfidls   of    Switzer- 
land, fhmts  the  windows  of  this 
house ;  but  though  it  rolls  from'  a 
height  of  nine  hundred  feet,  it  is 
not  a  very  striking  sight  at  pre- 
sent,-:-the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
season  having  deprived,  it  of  its 
usual   quantity    of  water.   After 
walking  more  than  an  hour,  in  a 
rich  vaUey  encircled  by  the  subhm- 
est  mountains,  and  washed  by  the 
waters  which  hll  from  their  sum- 
mit, we  approached  the  Youngfi'an  ; 
and  as  I  beheld  with  admiratumits 
lofty  white  top,  my  attention  was 
dtawn  60  a  fine  waterfall,  which, 

descendii^fg 
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frtm,  die  Time  of  the  Gnnls  to  the  ward^tfier close  of  tlie^first  chyli.id 

Fall  of  the  Monarchy  :  by  M.  An-  of  the  chmtjan  acra :  and  M.  Hol- 

quetil,"    the    earlier  volumes    of  bech,  of  Copenhagen,  is  cngajred  in 

•which  we  have  formerly  noticed,  *a  lonigdettiihcd  hi* tory  of  the  Stuart 

and  which  is  now  brought  down  dynasty.     His  chief  object  is  to' 

from  vol,  X.  to  vol.  xv.  inclusive,  give^zi  comprehensive  biography  of  • 

so  as  to  complete  the  undertaking,  the  late  cardinal  York,  with  whom 

and  reflect  additional  lustre  upoji  this  dynasty  has  become  completely  • 

the  very  comprehensive  talents  of  extinct:  introdnctarj^  to  which  boi 

the  author.     And  lastly,  Histoire  has  already  published  his  •*  Histo--. 

deGuerresdesGaulois,&c.-r-«*His-  rical  View  of  the  Reigns  and  For*., 

tory  of  the  Wars  of  the  Gauls  and  tunes  of  the  -Stuarty."  .  The  work' 

French  in  Italy  ;    with  a  View  of  is  upon  the  whole  impartial:  in  the 

the  Civil  and  Military  Events  which  mid<it  of  many  hereditary  virtues- 

•accompanied  them,    and  of  their  possessed  by. this  family,  be  admits- 

Influence  on  the  Civilization  and'  that  there  was  a  large  preponde-c 

Improvement  of  Mankind,    from  ranee  of  criminality  and  weakness^' 

Bdlovesus  to  the  Death  of  Louis  and  a  preponderance  that  rendered* 

XII.,  by  M.  Auguste  Jubc,  Mem-  it  impossible  for  them  to  escape" 

ber  of  the  Tribunate ;  and  from  the  the  run\  which  befel  them. 

Death  of  Louis  XII.  to  the  Treaty  Sweden  has  found  an  able^and 

of  Amiens  ;  by  M.  Joseph  Servan,  aecomplislied  histonan  as  well  as" 

General  of  Divisic^n;  with  a  Por-  critic  in  M.  Hallenberg,  royal  li- 

trait  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  by  brari.in,  ^r\6.  national  hlstoriBgra- 

Isal^ez  and  Tardieu  ;  an  Atlas  of  pher.     Among  biblical  scholars  he 

twelve  Folio  Maps,  by  M.  Lapie,  is  already  known  and  esteemed  for 

Geographical  Engineer;  and  two  his  translation  of  the'.  Apocalypsei 

Views,  by  M.  Le  Jeime;  7  vols.  8vo.  with  a  large  body  of -crit'rcal  notes  : 

Paris."    With  the  exception  of  that  he  his  since  been  engaged  in  an 

preponderance  of  mind  ?n  fai^our  of  **  Universal  Hj.story,"  ot  which  the 

the  new  dynasty  which  it  is  natu-  third  volume  has  lately  ihade  its 

ral  to  expect  in  the  w^rif  ings  of  one  appearance ;  and  he  has  j.«st  eom- 

of  Bonaparte's  own  officers,  this Js  pleted,     in    five  volumes  octarr?,' 

one  of  the  best  general  hist  varies  of  "  Tlie  History  of  Sweden  duping* 

France  which  has  ever  yet.  been  of-  the  Reign  of  Augustus  Adolphns 

fered  to  the  world,     (^n.  Servan  the  Great."-^There  is  a  smalleiv 

is  an  able  successor  to  the  labours  work  upon  a  inore  extensive  scale 

of  M.  Jube ;   he  is  intimately  ac-  just  published,  by  M.  Silverstolpe,. 

qnainted  with  his  subject,  and  has  that  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  me*: 

accurately  disposed  and  arranged  rit,   and  will  abiy  answer  the  'ptar- 

it.'  pose  it  professes,  we  mea^  that  06 

T!"M.  Eylcr  Hagerux,  of  Vordnirn  being    «A  Coaipendiun^-of "the 

iii':NoiiWAy,  has  published  a  "His-  History  of  Sweden."  '-            '    •' : 

^cy  of  St.  Olave,  King  of  Nor-  That  we  may  not  fcavetaretura 

way;**. a' work  replete  with  paleo.  to  Stockholm  in  the  comrse.  of-^thi 

gr;iphk  i«£brmation,  aiid  peculiar-  present  chapter,  weshati  notice  the 

ly  interesting  to  the  early  history  of  following  works^  whic^  eqaail^  ap* 

oar  own  country,  from  the  close  pertainto.it  r  Resd'tgemmttudelitf 

eonncctfon  thiCt-  subsisted  between  England  och  Skoitland-^*  T-riv^Is 

itself  iii'thc  north  of  "Europe  to-,  through  P: iitsof  fii^and  aiidiftdoti 

*-  2B  ii                  land. 
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land,  in  the  years  1806,  i80S :  hf  RusmehkdssernchenGtsattAtehtfi^kc, 

Brie.  Th«  Svedenstjema.'^  M.  Sve-  -r-'«  Journal  of  the  Imperial  Riissiaa 

denstjema  is  a  pupil  of  Vauquelm ;  Embassy  to  the   Ottoman  Porte, 

he  was  placed  under  his  cateat  the  performed  in  die  year  I7d3»''  has 

expense  of  a  society  of-iron-worker^  added  considerably  to  our  Icnow- 

Vfi  Stpckholtn»  ai)d  by  tliem  franked  ledge  of  the  intervening  coundy, 

in  the  coufce  of  his  present  travels,  we  mean  Y^allachia,  Bavaria,  aiid 

v^hich  were  chiefly  indeed  for  iheir  Romelia,  and  not  a  little  to  that  of 

benefit,  and  hence  partake  much  of  the  Turks  themselves.   M.  Von  R«- 

j&  mineralogical  character.    Libe-  merswas  one  of  the  secietaries  to 

ralily  was  never  better  bestowed  ;-T  the  embassy  which  was  fitted  oat 

our  traveller,  who  was  well  recom-  by  Catharine  II.  in  1793 :  his  work 

mended  to  oar  own  country,  is  al*  extendi  to  three  quarto  volumes  { 

.ways  observant,  always  active,  al-  in  the  first  he  describes  his  route 

ways  in  good   humour :   he  has  to  Constantinople,  in  the  second  of? 

thrown  a  great  portion  of  interest  fers  observations  on  this  city  and  its 

into  every  page,  4nd  will  be  found  eQviroiTs,  and  in  the  third  gives  an 

to  have  given  to  many  of  our  coun«  Interesting  account  of  the  Cherso? 

trymen  a^  new  insight  into  dieir  na-  nestis  Taurica,  through  which,  by 

tive   land.    We  cordially  recom-  particular  pernaisston  of  the  Ros^ 

mend  these  volumes  to  be  trans-  sian  ambassador,  he  passed  in  his 

lated'    They  aipc  well  worthy  of  be-  return  home.    These  voIobbcs,  if 

log  naturalized  amongst  us,  and  will  curtailed  •  of    their  redaadandes, 

abundantly  repay  the  trouble  of  might  also  be  naturalized  with  am* 

writing*  •                          ...  p]e  profit. 

'<  Nagra]SjCfCiJ3i  underr^ttelser  om  .  Bergmann*s  Komadtiche  Sire^enjn 
Fayal  och  de  bfriee  A9oreme.'^  linitr  dtn  Kalmucicn'^^  Bergman's 
These  excursion^  of  M.  Hebbe  over  Nomadic  Excursions  among  the 
Fayal,  onfe  of  the  Azore  islands,  is  -  Calmucks  in  the  years  1802, 1803. 
not  confined  to  Ftiyal  alone ;  for  it  Riga.  2  vols.  8vo."  A  highly  en- 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole  tertaimngi  and  apparently  a  finith* 
clustre  of  the  Azores,  anci  may  be  fnl  and  accurate  history  of  these 
perused  with  considerable  instnic-'  Russian  Asiatics, 
tion.  M.  iludors,'in.his  Portugishi  Before  we  finally  take  leave  of 
JResOf  Sec, — «•  Travels  tlirough  Por-  •  this  immense  empire,  we  will  notice 
tugal,"  has  also  well  described  the  that  M.  Von.  Murr,t)f  Nuremberg, 
interior  of  that  kingdom;  and  we  has  sent  to  his  imperial  majesty 
ptTceive,  in  an  abridged  form,  a  three  manuscripts  of  the  great  ma- 
Swedish  translation  of  Mr.  Barrow's  thematician  Joannes  Regiomonn^ 
Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  from  nus,  together  with  some  rareprint- 
the  pen  of  M.  P-  Olof  Gra^ander,  ed  works  of  the  same  author.  They 
of  the  university  of  Upsal.  have  been  placed  in  the  imperial  lU 

In  Russia^  general  Alexander  brary,  and  Mr.  Murr  has  been  ho* 

falizyn  has  translated  sir  George  noured  in  return  with- a  present  of  a 

Staunton's  account  of  lord  Macart-  superb  brilliant  ring.  Wc  will  notice 

pey's  Embassy  to  China,  into  his  also,  that  a  new  periodical  journal 

native  language :  it  is  magnificent-  has  been  commenced  at  Petersbur?, 

ly  printed,  and  illustrated  by  a  va-  under  the  superintendence  of  M. 

rieiy  of  engravings.     M.  V«^n  Rei*  Martignon,  Ui^  translator  of  Loo- 

inersy  in  ]&  work  entitled  Rdsc  der  gmus,  intended  for  general  scienti- 

''\   '  ■"  '      "  '        '          •      <             •           gg 
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€c  infenaation*  under  the  title  of 
*^ Notices  »f  the  North;''  and  that 
anodier  entitled  «  Tic  Friend  of  In- 
formation ;  or  Journal  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences^"  has  been  just  essayed 
at  Moscow,  edited  by  M.  Kutusow 
^the  university  of  that  city. 

In  Italy  the  abbate  Francesco 
Fontani,  librarian  of  the  Riccardine 
library,  in  his  yiagtloplttorico  dtlia 
rf/tfj»tf-"PicturesqueTourthrough 
Tuscany/'  has  produced  a  work 
that  may  be  perused  with  pleasure 
by  every  class  of  readers.  It  is, 
however,  too  extensive  for  general 
perusal,  as  comprising  three  vo* 
fumes  folio :  it  is  equally  literary, 
historic,  and  descriptive ;  the  style 
is  agreeable  and  unaffected,  and 
the  taste. and  judgment  evinced  are 
highly  cultivated  and  mature*  Con- 
sidera^wnt  sopra  ia  Storia  di  Sicliiag 
Jai  tempi  Normani  siuo  ai  Presenfi-^ 
*«  Reflections  on  the  History  of  Si- 
cily, from  the  Tiates  of  the  Nor- 
mans to  the  present  Period."  This 
16  a  production  of  the  canon  Rosa- 
rio,  and  is  printed  at  Palermo:  the 
vrork  however  is  not  yet  complete, 
the  first  two  volumes  only  having 
hitherto  appcarpd;  the  size,  octavo. 
We  shall  return  to  it  when  finished. 
We  have,  from  this  quarter,  to  an- 
nounce that  M.  Sestini,  who  is  well 
inown  as  a  profound  medallist,  and 
who  has  already  published  several 
excellent  works  on  tiiis  science,  in- 
tends adding  another  volume,  mak- 
ing die  ninth 9  to  his  Lettere  e  Disut" 
tazioni  Numismatiche,  which  will  con- 
tain the  Grecian  coins  and  medals 
of  the  cabinet  of  Gotha ;  and  that 
he  has  just  commenced  a  complete 
System  of  Geographical  Numisma- 
tics^ which  is  CO  extend '  to  twelve 
v^lunuf  folio.  It  will  contain  a  de- 
scription of  the  most  interesting 
coins  and  medals  of  antiquity,  pub- 
lic and  private,  in  Europe. 

In  PoRTyGALi  and  printed  an4 


isigraved  at  Lisbon,  we  meet  iiHth 
a  most  splendid  and  magnificent 
work,  of  an  extent  we  arc  ignorant 
of  at  present,  which  is  designed,  as 
expressed  by  its  title,  to  give  '<  Poiv 
traits  and  Busts  of  the  most  eminent 
and  illustrious  Men  and  Women 
that  have  adorned  the  Pextugueze 
Nation,  whether  celebrated  for  their 
Virtues  or  their  Literature,  for  Arts 
or  Arms,  whether  Natives  or  Fo- 
reigners, whe^berof  ancient  or  mo- 
dern  Date;  to  be  accompanied  with 
btQgrapliicalSketches,  deduced  from 
History  and  ancient  Monuments*' 
••-Kciratos  e  Bujtos  dot  Varo:$i  t 
D^nfiif  que  illustraram^a  nafoo  Pet^ 
iuguefuicm  Virtudesy  Letras,  eArUSf 
asum  Naaonaee^  como  Eytraid>es% 
t^e*  This  immense  undertaking 
is  projected,  as  it  need  to  be,  f^r 
%mg  ^ocie^a:''i  PhUofairica  (by  a  phi« 
lopatric  society) :  its  size  is  quarto^ 
and  the  two  first  numbers,  contain^ 
ing  eight  portraits,  with  their  re* 
spective  lives,  were  completed  last 
August. 

liie.  chief  productions  that  have 
reached  us  from  the  American 
states  appertaining  to  the  present 
chapter  are  tlie  following:  *'De» 
scription  of  the  Genessee  Country;" 
by  Mr.  R.  Munro,  of  New*York-^ 
a  description  at  once  geographic, 
statistic,  oryctologic,  and  commer- 
cial. *«  American  Annals ;  or  a. 
Chronological  History  of  America, 
from  its  discovery  in  1492  to  1806, 
2vq1s.8vo»  by Abicl  Holmes,  D.D." 
printed  at' Cambridge,  Ncw£ng« 
land.  This  is  a  work  of  much  me<< 
rit : — it  contains  much  original  mat- 
ter, and  that  wlWch  is  not  new  is 
for  the  most  part  drawn  from  un- 
questionable, often  from  ortgimd 
authorities.  Recourse  has  frequent- 
ly been  had  to  Robert^n :  but  there 
is  abundant  proof  that  the  Spanish 
writers  themselves liave  been  sedu- 
lously consulted  i^  their  own  pages. 

•*  Message 
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•«  Mess.irre  from  the  President  of  the  State-Courts  and  JiistTces  of  Penc^ 
pTiited  States,  communicating  Dis»  throughout    the  Union ;"  thf  pro- 
coveries  ir.adc  in  exploring  the  Mis-  duction  of  Samuel  Bayard,  Esq. : 
souri,  Red  River,  and  Washita,  hy  we  believe,  the  same  gen tle:T!anwb(? 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Doctor  was  secretary  to  the  American  eyn- 
Siblev,  and  Mr.  Dimbjr ;   with  a  bassy  to  this  country  about  e*^:! 
Statistical  Accour.t  of  die  Countries  years  ago.     <*  Reports  of  Cases  ar- 
adjacent — Feb.  19,  ISO^y:  read  and  gucd  and  adjudged  in  die  Supreme 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table."     This  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  An;;. 
authentic  communication  is  printed  and  Dec.  Terms,  1H>I,  and  Fob. 
at  Washington.     The  research  was  1803."      These   reports   comprse 
ordered  by  th^  American  govern-  the  first  volume  of  a  work  which  it 
ment,  in  consequence  of  its  acqui*  is  interdcd  to  continue  :  the  edi'T 
^ition  of  Louisiana  from  the  French  is  W.  Cranch,  esq.   assistant  ju-'re 
and  Spaniards :  and  the  paj")ers  here  of  the  circuit-court  of  the  districi  <^i 
printed  corjuintly  compose  the  first  Columbia,     Judicial  cpiniotis  ard 
./^nglo- American    survey    of   this  decisions  have  hirherto  been^ldom 
quarter  of  the  New  World.     •*  Pa-  recorded  in  Amei  ica  as  they  ou:'it 
pers  on  Agriculture :  consisting  of  to  have  been  ;    and  the  cx;iinple 
Communications  made  to  the  Mas-  hei*e  set    by  Mr.  Cranch  will,  v,e 
sachusett's  Society  for  promothig  tnist,  be  printed  and  folloxved  as  it 
Agriculture."  Tins  is  athin  octm'o  deserves  to  be. ' 
volume,  published  at  Biostou by  or-        We. must  once  nfore  cross  the 
der  of  the  trustees :  nearly  half  of  it  Atlantic,  as  we  have  not  yet  finish- 
consists  of  reprints  from  English  ed  the  moral  and- polhkal  literature 
agricultural  writers:  and  the  rest  of  France  arid  Germany,      •     • 
possesses  no  peculiar  merit.     The        The  former,  during  the  period 
following  are  the  chief  foren-ic  pub-  before  us,  Has  been  rich  in  Woifni. 
lications:  "  A  Selectfon  of  Plead-  phics;  of  these  the  chief  are,  Notice" 
irgs  in  Civil  Actions  subsequent  to  Biograpliique  sur  M.  Salfvct--"  Bi* 
the   Declaration,   with    occasional  ographic  Notice  relative  to  M.  vSj^ 
Annotations  on  the  Law  of  Plead-  livet,  Profess6r  at  the  Academy  of 
ing  ;  by  Jos.  Story.    Salem.  8vo.^  Legislation  ;  by  Charles  Dnmont." 
This  work  unites  the  law  of  Eng-  Notice  Historique  sur  la  Vie  et  Irt 
land  as  uniformly  appealed  to  \r\  Ouvrages  de  Pierre  Jullen— "  Hi^- 
the  American  courts,  with  such  va*  tbric  Notice  relative  to  the  Lift  a^^ 
nations  as  are  necessarily  produced  .  Writings  of  Peter  Jullen  ;  bv  M. 
by  a  variation  in  their  own  statutes.  Joachim  Lc  Breton,  perpetnal  Se* 
To  the  American  lawyer  it  inust  yretary  to  the  Class  of  Polite  Arts 
be  a  useful  directory.     A  new  cdi-  in   the,  National  Institute.'*    Me- 
tion  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  moires  Historiques,  Politiques,  et 

by  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  of  Boston  ;  ac-  Militaires,  Sec ««  Historic,  PcWi^-, 

companied  with  Notes  and  Refe-  cal,  and  Military  MemoTS  of  lif 

rences  to  the  Constitution  and  Lavvs  Count  de  tlordt ;  a  Native  of  Swe- 

of  the  federal  Government  of  the  den,  and  a  Lieutenant-Gcneral  'a 

United  States,  and  of  the  Common-  the  Pmssian  Army;   dijcsteJ  by 

wealth  of  Virginia.   "  An  Abstract  M;  Borelly,  Member  of  varioii!»Aca- 

of  those  Laws  of  the  United  States  demies/*    This  last  work  yrt  have 

which  relate  chiefly  to  the  Dnty  and  already  noticed  at  large  in  its  Eng- 

Authority  oif  Judges  of  inferior  li^  dress,    Memoir^s  d'un  Voy- 
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«igeiir,&c."*'<  Memoirs  of  a  Travel-* 
ler  now  in  Retirement :  containing 
historic,  political,  and )  i  terary  Anec- 
dotes relative  to  several  of  ihe  prin- 
cipal Personages  of  the  Age."  The 
traveller  here  referred  to  is  M.  Du- 
tens ;  this  work  has  also  been  ren- 
dered into  our  own  tongue,  and  no- 
ticed by  us  accordingly.  Mexnoires 
et  Lettres,  &:c.— "  Memoirs  and  Let- 
ters of  the  Marshal  Djii  Jess6,  con- 
taining  Anecdv)tes  of  Fac^s  never 
before  publ ivied,  relating  to  the 
Jlcigns  of  Loiiis  XIV.  and  Louis 
XV. ;"  2  vols.  8va  An  ano;iy- 
xnous  publica'^ion^ — sind  in  sojT''?  de- 
gree Questionable,  though  the  edi- 
tor amrnis  that  the  originals,  or 
suthtfUic  copies  of  the  ps^pers  here 
referred  to,  can  be  produped.  Let- 
tres inedit6s  de  Mirabeaa,&c.T*'Un- 
published  Letters  of  Mirabeau ;'' 
the  whole  Conning  a  continuation 
of  the  letters  written  from  tlie  dan- 

f'  eon  of  VincenAes  Irom  1777  to. 
780  inclusively.  Edited  by  J.  F. 
Vitry,  formerly  of  die  Office  of  Fo- 
reign Afiairs.  Nouce  de  la  Vie  et 
des  Ecrits  de  George  Louis  Le 
Sagew~«  Sketch  of  me  Life  and 
Writings  of  George  Louis  I^Sage* 
of  Geneva,  Member  of  the  Acade- 
my and  Institute  of  Bologna,  &c. 
<bgested  from  his  Notes  by  M.  Pre- 
vosi.*'  HistoireLittoire  de  1' Abjb^ 
Morelli— "  The  Literary  History  of 
Abbate  Morelli.^  T^is  is  a  mere 
translation  from  the  original  Ita- 
lian. Gallerie  Historique  des  Illus- 
trcs  Germains— «*  Historic  Galle- 
ry of  Illustrious  Germans,  fix>m 
the  Days  of  Armtnius  to  our  own 
Times,  with  their  respective  Por- 
traits, and  Engravings  taken  from 
some  remarkable  Occurrence  in 
their  Lives."  An  abridged  trans- 
lation of  the  chevalier  Klein's  **  Ger- 
man Biography,"  in  ^ve  folio  vo- 
lumes. Galerie  Historique  des 
Hommes  les  plus  celebres"— His- 


toric Gallery  of  the  most  celebrated 
Men  of  all  Ages  and  Countries, 
containing  their  Portraits,  Sketciies 
of  their  Lives,  and  Remarks  on 
#ieir  Characters  and  Works  :  by  4 
Society  of  Men  of  Le  iters."  This 
publicationis  inte'ided  to  com|:ri:>a 
twelve  volumes  diiiHlccin!«; ;  .it! 
each  Volume  to  cont.iin  sc  ve  ii:-  :  .> 
portraits. 

The  chief  travels,  voyages,  *    i 
tours  aie  as  follow ;    V  yage  €n 
Italie  et  en  SicDie,  fait  en  1  ^  >  i  et 
180*i.-r"TiavT!     ir   ItaJy  and  Si* 
cily  in  tlie  Years  ic?\  and  1802,  , 
by  M.  Arenxe  de  Lesser,  Member 
cI  the  Legislative  Body."     This 
will  not  do  eiher  for  an  Italian  cr 
an  English  version;    the  autlior 
says,  "  1  iiave  se^  no*:hing  worse 
than   the  women  of  these   states 
(Parma,  piacentia,  and  Rome),  ex- 
cept perha|>s  the  five  hundred  £nr« 
glish  women,  who  after  the  peace 
of  Amiens  flocked  with  such  con- 
fidence to  France*  to  exhibit  their 
per^onst  or,  what  is  still  more  rl^ 
diculous,  their  fashions  to  the  ad- 
miration  of  the  Parisians."    Voy- 
age en  Moree,  &c.— "  Travels  in 
tihwe  Morea,    to  Constantinople  in 
Albania,  and  many  other  Parts  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  the  Years 
1798—1801 :  by  F.  C.  H.  L.  Pou- 
qoeville,  M.  D.    Member  of  the 
Commission  of  Sciences  and  Arts 
of  Egypt."    The  result  of  having 
been    taken    prisoner   during   the 
war  between  France  and  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  carried  to  Constanti- 
nople,  and  afterwards  set  at  li- 
berty, to  return  home  as  he  couldw 
This  work  is  worth  naturalizing* 
Voyage  a  la  Partie  Orientale  de 
la  Terre-Firme,  dans  I'Amerique 
Meridionale,  fait  pendant  les  An- 
nces  isai— 1804— *«  Travels  in  the 
Eastern  Part  of  Terra-Firma,  in 
South  America,  in  the  Years  1801 
— 1804- :  by  F.  Dnpons^  Ex-agent 

of 
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every  part  of  which  is  so  clearly  sheltered  by  a  few  boards^puttO' 
marked,  that  a  siraitgc^,  who  had  gether  in  a  very  rough  manner, 
with  proper  attention  sttrdi ed  it,  *'  On  landing  at  Bninnen,  a  pea* 
might  certainl)^  find  his  way,  with-  sant,  with  a  green  flower  and  red- 
out a  guide,  even  in  the  ntost  hitn.  and-white  cockade  ia  his  hau  asked 
catQ  paths.  for  the  passport  of  my  guide  and 

"  We  afterwards  took  a  walk  by  mysejf  ;    and,    having   examined 

the  water  side,    and   were  much  thfs  docnment  and  our  fcamres, 

struck  with  the  view  of  the  coun-  conducted  ns  to  a  little  inn,  where 

try,  and  the  position  of  the  town,  a  person  in  an  officer's  nnifonn  ap- 

which  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  peared.     The  latter   received  the 

lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  and  is  passport,  and  soon  after  counter* 

stirrounded  with  the  most  sublime  signed  and  returned  tt. 

and  lofty  mountains  of  the  Euro-  •*  I  then  proceeded  an  foot  to 

pean  contment.  Schwiti,  through  the  well-kaowa 

**  It  rained  so  violently  in  the  valley  of  that  name,  which  is  bean- 
evening,  that  we  were  oliUged  to  tifuUy  picturesque.  As  we  walked 
pass  tne  remainder  of  the  day  at  along  we  saw  a  regiment  of  pea- 
•tir  inn.  sants  drawn  out  for  exercise,  pro- 

**  Monday,  Sept.  13. — The  wea-  perly  armeJ,  and  accompanied  by 
tlier,  very  fortunately  for  me,  be-  drums  and  fifes,  but  not  dressed  io 
came  more  favorable  at  an  ear!f  imiform, — being  otdy  disdngnisb* 
hour  this  morning,  and  I  proceed-  ed  by  gfeen  boughs,  which  they 
ed  in  my  hitended  excursion  on  wore  in  their  hats.    This  was  one 
Le  Lac  des  Quatre  Cantons.    At  of  those  corps  whkh  the  smaller 
a  little  before  seven  o'clock  I  cm-  cantons,  anhnated  by  that  coora^ 
barked  in  an  open  boat  at  Lucerne,  which  has  from  ihne  rmmemora} 
accompanied  by  a  guide  whom  I  distinguished    tfaemy    have    lately 
had    engaged    for    the    purpose,  raised,  in  order  to  restore  their  an* 
After  a    safe  and   very  pleasant  cient  and  much-loved  constitutioa. 
voyage  on  this  truly  majestic  lake,  In  seeing  these  brave  defenders  of 
X  arnved  at  Brunnen  at  half  past  civil   liberty  marching   over  that 
eleven.     A  little  before  we  reached  plain  which  had  witnessed  the  on- 
the  shore  we  passed  by  the  village  gmal  establishment  of  Swiss  inde* 
and  nation  of  Gersaw^  the  smallest  pendence,  I  could  not  help  fancy- 
republic  in  the  world,  consisting  of  ing  that  tliey  were  anhnated  by  the 
not  more  tlian  one  thousand  iitdi-  spirit  of  the  first  founders  of  the 
vidnab.     We  saw  at  a  distance  the  Helvetic  league.    The  same  con* 
plain  where  •  lestrois  conj«rcs' (as  rage,  tempered   by   dece^y   and 
tlie  fathers  of  Swiss  independence  order,  was  seew  in  these  nindera 
were    called)-    frrst    planned^  the  patriotsv  as  formerly  glowed  in  the 
emancipation  of  their  country  i  and,  breasts  of  their  heroic  ancestors  5 
opposite  to  that  plain,  one  erf  the  and  with  whatever  success  their  «• 
templesjKeetedfn  honor  of  WllKam  ertrons.may  be  attend^  they  at 
Tell.     I  forgot  to  mention,  that,  least  xfestrve  a  fat»  HiO  less  haf^f 
as  we  rowed  by  the  neck  of  land  than  that  of  their  forefathers. 
which  it  is  necessary  to  approach  in  "  At  Schwitz,  which  is  a  sfpafi 
visiting  the  territories  of  the  flittle  neat  town  in  a  most  romantic  sini* 
cantons, we  perceived  on  the  heights  ation,  I  visktfd  the  church,  a  sin- 
a  guard  of    insurgent   peajants^  gttkfly  large  bjiilding  for  sock  a 
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tlut  th^  patriotic-  story  of  William 
Tell  has  no  foundation  in  real  hi- 
story, or  at  least  not  in  the  man- 
lier in  which  it  is  commonly  re- 
lated ;  as  we  do  also  that  the  hos- 
pitable conrent  on  Mount  St. 
Gothard  has  fallen  into  a  heap  of 
ruins  beneath  the  remorseless  war- 
fare of  the  present  times.  Briefe 
aof  einer  Reise  von  Lothnngeny 
^c.-****  Letters  written  during  a 
Journey  from  Lorraine  to  Lower 
Saxony. **  Rei$e  nach  Hycrcs— • 
•*  Journey  to  Heyeres^in  the  Spring 
of  1804:  by  M.  Fischer."  Reise 
ia  die  KlassischeGegenden  Rome— 
"  Journey  to  the  C&ssical  Country 
of  Rome ;"  'by  M.  Bonstetten.  In 
none  of  these,  however,  do  we  per- 
ceive any  peculiarity  of  merit,  or 
singularity  of  anecdote  or  descrip* 

,  tion.  M.  M.  Gunther  and  Bruck- 
ner have  added  the  last  volume  to 
their   •*  Picturesque  Tour  through 

•  Saxony ;"  and  the  Briefe  eines  Rei- 
sendcn  Franzosen,  ficc— "Letters  of 
a  Frenchman  during  his  Tr;ivels  in 
Cermany,"  have  reached  a  new 
edition.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  under  the  title  of  Sptele  und 
Belustigungender  Russen: "  Sporty 
and  Pastimes  of  the  Russians,"  M. 
M.  Geisler  and  Richter  have  pro- 
duced a  very  splendid  and  charac- 
teristic work  upon  the  subject  in 
question.  It  is  printed  in  folio  on 
vellum  paper,  and  embellished  with 
twelve  coloured  plates :  the  letter- 
press Is  both  in  German  and 
French. 

.  In  tlie  class  of  statistics  aiul  di- 
ploma/cy,  the  Geist  der.  Zeit — 
«  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  by  M. 
Ernest  Moritz  Amdt,  is  an  excel- 
lent work,  and  entitled  to  much 
praise,  specially  by  Englishmen. 
M.  Arndt  is  a  comprehensive  ob- 
server; and  though  the  late  re- 
verses on  tha  continent  have 
abruptly  f^&ificd  some  of  his  spe- 


cttlatiQQS,  th^  generality  of  hts  re* 
marks  are  pregnant  with  political 
truth.    He  apostrophises  our  0)m 
country  with    mucn  spirit  ^-^*be« 
lieves  us  to  be  on  the  dedme ;  not 
from  the  victories    of  Boilaparte 
however,  for  all  his  triumphs  can 
never  in   bis  judgement  seriously 
injure  us,  but  from  our  own  inter* 
n:d  misconduct  s  y^t  the  day  that 
England    is  ruined,    will,    in  hit 
opinion,    be    a  fatal  day   to  the 
rest  of  the  world.     Autbentische 
parstillung,     &c.  — "   Autlientic 
Sutement  of  the    Relations    be- 
tween England  and  Spain  beforo. 
and  at  the  Rupture  between  those 
twp     Powers  :    by  -  Frederic    de 
Gentz."    M.  Gentz   has  already 
proved  himself  ai^  able  advocate 
on  die  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
he  is  still  as  warmly  attached  to 
the  savhe  side  as  if  he  had  been 
feed  by  a  special  retainer.     Sta« 
tistischer  Umriss    der  Samtlichen, 
&c.-^"  Statistic  View    of  all  the 
European  States  considered  with 
respect  to  their  Extent,  Population, 
Productions,  Commerce,  Finances, 
Miliury,   Constitution  and  Colo, 
nies  or  Possessions  in  other  Parts 
of   the    World:    by    G.  Hassel. 
Bnmswick."    This  is  to  be  a  very 
extensive    work,  if  it    still    seenr> 
good  to  the  author  to   continue 
it ;   for  which,  however,   he  ap* 
pears  to  possess  sufficient  ability, 
should  tlie  new  politics  of  Bruns* 
ivict  allow  him  to  persevere.    The 
size  of  the  work  is  folio :  and  the 
first  two  i^umbers  of  the  first  vo- 
lume are  ,ill  that  have  yet  reached 
us,     "  America  nach  seiner  ehe- 
maligen  und  jet^jgen  Verfassung-— 
"  America  considered  in  her  For- 
mer and  Present  State  a  by  F.  J, 
Kretscher,  3  vols."     An  excellent 
and  indefatigable   staiistic  compi«^ 
lation,.   Anfangsgru.Tnde  dcs  Phi-- 
losophucher    Criminal     licchtc— . 

«  Plii. 
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and  the  mountam  Rig  rises  majes* 
tically  from  its  banks. 

"  As  tlie  wind  was  high,  and 
night  approached,  I  found  myself 
cold  in  my  uncovered  boat,  and 
determined  to  perform  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey  on  foot.  I  ac- 
cordingly *made  to  shore  when 
about  two  or  three  miles  from  Zug, 
and  walked  alon?  die  bank  of  the 
lake,  in  a  beautiful  path  bordered 
with  lofty  trees,  till  I  reached  the 
town,  where  I  arrived  about  half 
past  six  in  the  evening.  Here  I 
found  Mrs.  L.  already  arrived  ; 
who  had  proceeded  in  our  corhfilJe 
from  Lucerne  to  this  place  by  the 
straight  road,  not  having  ventured 
to  accompany  me  in  this  interesting 
but  fatiguing  tour. — I  was  highly 
satisfied  with  my  excursion,  having 
in  one  day  visited  several  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  of  the  little 
cantons,  and  seen,  among  other 
objects  of  great  curiositv,  the 
justly-celebrated  Aloys  Recbng. 

"  Zug  is  a  small  neat  town,  and 
is  only  distinguished  by  being  the 
capital  of  the  canton,  and  by  being 
surrounded  by  walls, — ^a  protection 
which  no  other  place  in  tnis  neigh- 
bourhood possesses. 

"  Tuesday,  Sept.  14..^After  a 
violent  dispute  with  our  landlord, 
who,  even  in  tliis  retired  spot,  had 
learnt  the  arts  of  imposition,  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey.  On 
leaving  Zug,  we  drove  for  some 
time  -alon?^  a  cross-road,  and  were 
$oon  in  sight  of  tlie  river  Reuss ; 
on  the  bank  of  which  we  travdfed 
till  we  came  to*  Brengarten,  ivhere 
we  stopped  to  bait  our  horses. 

"Urengartcn  is  a  snitall  and  not 
very  handsome  towrt,  filled  with 
churches  and  convents.'  '  We  fbund 
die  ^lace  in  a  state  of  great  gaiety 
and  mirth,  as  the  inhabitants  ^cre 
celebrating  one  of  their  rtistic//f«. 
Several  booses  wi&re  thrown  opeii^^ 


where  the  peasants  were  dandng 
waltzes  with  great  spirit.  "Hie 
men  wear  large  round  hats  and 
long  coats  :  the  women,  short  pct-t 
ticoats,  and  straw  hats  ornamented 
with  colored  ribands.  Their  haar 
is  dressed  in  a  long  narrow  plait^ 
which  falls  almost  to  their  feet. 

«*  About  three  o'clock  we  left 
this  town,  and  continued  our  jour- 
ney, passing  through  a  rich  and 
fertile  country.  We  met  on  the 
road  a  coxps  of  armed  insurgents, 
who  had  nowers  and  a  cockade  cf 
black  and  red  riband  in  their  bats. 
From  them  we  experienced  no  in- 
terruption ;  but  as  we  approached 
a  little' town  in  possession  c^  ^ 
peasants,  a  sentinel  appeared  before 
the  gate,  and  inquired  who  we 
were:  we  answered  •  English,*  and 
were  instantly  allowed  to  pass. 

"  We  reached  Baden  early  in'die 
evening,  and  on  our  arrival  found 
the  town  in  the  greatest  confbsion : 
it  was  filled  with  armed  znea: 
troops  entered  the  place  every  mo- 
ment: military  preparations  wert 
making,  drums  beating,  Sec.  Mrs-L. 
was  alarmed  at  these  warlike  sym- 
ptonns,  and  wished  toleavedie  town ; 
but  on  sendhig  my  servant  to  an 
old,  respectable,  soldierlike  gende- 
TDoo^^  who  seemed  to  command,  we 
received  such  sissurances  of  '»iety 
and  protection  as  determined  us  to 
follow  our  first  intention,  of  passing 
the  night  here  ;  and  accordingly 
we  took  up  our  quarters  at  Les 
Balances,  a  good  and  comfortable 
inn. 

•  «*  While  our  supper  was  prepta*-^ 
ing  we  took  a  pleasant  widk  on  tiw* 
bank  of  the  nver  Limmat,  which 
flows  at  the  foot  of  this  town.  .The 
road  to  the  Baths  fof  Baden  \s  ex- 
tremely pretty,  but  the  >ifla^ 
where  iStiej  stand  is  d\m  and  i^irty. 
We  observed,'  as  we  walked alodg^ 
die  little  ^uiiiy  of  lUkargenu  whin* 
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.depattment  of  M(H-al  ^d  Political 
Sciences^  in  a  moment  ceased  to 
exist,  and  was  instantaneously 
merged  into  the  two  remaining 
classes.  The  change  seems  to 
have  torpefied  the  Institution—^ 
iind  to  have  deprived  its  mem- 
Jbprs  of  almost  wo  whole  of  tiieir 
activity.  And  hence,  though  the 
public  have  irom  the  above  period 
i)Ad  a  right  tp  expect  only  twc  vo- 
lumes annually  ,  Instead  of  three, 
even  this  it  is  found  impossible  to 
comply .  with,  The  class  o£  Lite- 
yature  and  Police  Arts  not  being 
prepared,  the  cjass  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics  has  been  obli^;ed  to 
publish  its  annual  volume  alone ; 
which  constitutes  the  sixth  in  the 
regular  series,  leaving  its  associate 
class  TO  overtakeHr,  -as-  it-  may  be ' 
able.      Even   in    this  volume   we 

{)erceive,  or  think  we  piSrceiv^i. 
ess  general  excellence  tlian  in  the 
preceding  fr onx  the. sanie  xlass.  It 
contains  two  biographic  "•  sketches ' 
or  notices  as  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  denominate  there  :  one  of  which 
ia  an.Elogy  oh  Dr.  Priestley,  from 
the  eloquent  pen  of  M.  Cuvier. 
It  is  by  far  the  best,  and  the  most 
impartial  life  of  him  that  has  hi- 
therto appeared,  notwithstanding 
its  deterioration  by  a  few  trivial 
mIstaijQS,  into  which  the  biogra;- 
plier  has  fal!  en  ;  he  pays  due  com- 
pliment to  JDr.  Priestley's  philo- 
sophical discoveries,  and  sufficient- 
ly reprobates  the  ipirit  of  vanity 
aijU,  innovjitlpn  sex  conspicuous  in 
•  hi^  t^eo^o^cal  c9nfroversIes  and 
o  Din  ion's*  l\i^  best,  memoirs  we 
i4ye  nojticpd.arc  twp,  or  three  on 
bhenucal  i<n4  , ,  cconpmjcal  sub- 
ic<;ts,  by  'lyf.'  M..  V^pcjuclin  and 
rourcroy-^a^  mathematical-  paper 
by.*M.jlJ]e  (J^/ndre^  aj}d.  an  article 
pp   na|.uf4l^.^istqyy  lly   M.  Lace- 

\sMh  >fjpjp.>ifttcu)?i?ientiQr,.the  un- 


expected  curtailment  that  has  been 
made  in  the  quantity  of  seUfl 
matter  hitherto  usually  pubiiihed 
by  the  National  Institution,  we 
have  to  notice  tliat  the  establish^ 
nicnt  has  now  commenced  a  work 
wiiich  is  to  give  to  the  public  a 
punctual  scries  of  liiemoirs,  that 
have  been  presented  to  it,  but  have 
not  or  could  not  be  published  in 
the  regular  body  of  the  Institute's 
own  memoirs,  as  having  been  pre- 
sented by  foreigners,  philosophers 
who  were  not  n;e.mbers  of  it.  Of 
this  new  work,  we  have  recefved 
the  first  volume,  entitled  "  Me* 
moires  prcsentes  a  i'lnstitut  Na- 
tional." Into  this  volume  we  can** 
not  enter :  it  contains  many  valu- 
able papers  on  most  departments 
~dt  science,  except  that  of  morals 
snd  politics.     Its  size  is  quarto. 

The*  Academy  for  Useful  Sci* 
ences  at  Ei-fort  has  published  ii« 
Tclunie  of  Memoirs,  for  the  ore- 
ceding  year  (1805)  :  the  chief  ar^ 
tides  in  which  are,  "On  the  Gyra- 
notus  electricus,  by  M.  Hum-* 
boldt.  On  the  Ox  yd  of  Antimony, 
by  M.  Bucholz.  On  the  Exist- 
ence  of  Azot  in  the  Acetic  Acid, 
by  M.  Trumsdorf.  On  several  spe- 
cies of  Veronica,  by  M.  Bernardi. 
On  several  Species  of  Fungus,  by 
M.  Habcrle.  A  Latin  Society  ha$ 
lately  been  established  at  Jena,  and 
the  result  of  its  labours  are  now 
before  us  in  its  first  volume,  entitled 
**  Nova  Acta  Societatis  Latinac  Je» 
nensis."  Its  attention  is  entirely 
directed  to  classical  literature :  of 
course  the  papers  are  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  except  occasional  transla- 
lions ;  yet  tlwre  is  one  exception, 
in  an  article  «*  On  the  Hecate  o( 
the  Greeks,"  from  the  pen  of  pro* 
fessor  Voss,  the  admirable  trans- 
lator of  Homer  <4nd  Virgil,  who 
has   preferred   his   own   German^ 

f  rancisci  a  Mesguien  Mejiit>ski 
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[1823      Views,  Customs,  and  Cura^sitiis  in  SwirzEatAKB. 

"  The  castle  of  Lauffeo,  also  a  reached   this    j^ace,   a  spcrt    was 

romantic  object,  stands   near  the  pointed  out  to  us  where  we  were 

summer-house  where  I  was  placed,  told  ihat  a  small  army  of  French* 

**  After  I  had  sufficiently  enjoy-  men  had  during  the  last  war  driveo 
ed  this  point  of  view,  I  descended  back  twenty  tnousand  Austrtans. 
to  a  little  platform  erected  for  the  We  bad  not  an  opporttmity  of 
purpose^  where  I  was  so  near  the  investigating  the  truth  of  the  re- 
fall  as  to  he  able  to  touch  the  water,  port. 

and  was  wetted  by  its  spray.  The  "  Friday,  Sept.  17- — In  gtwng 
prospect  here  was  so  magnificently  away  this  morrang  from  our  ion, 
striking,  that  I  could  scarcely  per-  we  were  much  struck  with  the 
6uade  myself  to  go  away,  and  to  honesty  of  our  landlady,  wh©  only 
join  Mrs.  L.,  who  waited  for  me  charged  fire  shillings  for  our  din- 
(not  without  some  uneasiness)  on  ner,  tea,  lodging,  and  breakfzst. 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  In  .  "  We  set  out  e-^rly,  and  tmvded 
crossing  again  the  water  (which  throu;;h  a  pretty  and  well- wooded 
runs  with  vast  rapidity),  I  ventur-  country,  in  a  fine  wide  road,  ge- 
ed  to  row  very  near  the  fall,  and  nerally  near  the  Rhine,  which  river 
was  more  and  more  astonished  by  we  crossed  three  or  four  times*  Wc 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  On  batted  at  a  town  in  the  Fnckdial,— 
teaching  the  land  I  got  into  the  a  codntry  which  formerly  belong- 
corbfilUf  and,  dismissing  my  guide,  ed  to  tlie  emperor,  but  which,  hay- 
left  unwillingly  this  charming  land-  ing  been  conouered  by  France,  has 
scape.  been  ceded  within  the  last  week  to 

**  Wc  continued  for  some  time  to  the  Helvetic  republic,  in  ezcbaage 

travel  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  for   the   Valais.     We  afterwards 

and  breakfasted  at  a  little  dirty  vil-  continued  our  route  along  the  other 

lage  belonging    to  the    emperor,  side  of  tlie  Rhine,  till  we  came  to 

Alter  one  of  tliose  long  pauses  with  Basle.    As  we  began  to  approach 

which  my  voUurier  often  puts  my  that  town,  we  were  much  pleased 

patience  to  the  trial,   we  recom-  with  the  neatness  of  the  houses  and 

menced  our  journey,  and  arrived  the  ^rrarjgement  of  the  grouxids, 

two  hours   afterwards  at  a  very  which  all  bore  the  appearance  of 

pretty  hamlet,  ^l  the  foot  of  which  wealth  apd  industry, 
flows  tlie  Rhine  in  all  its  majesty.        "  After  crossing  the  vast  bridge 

In  this  place  our  coachman  insisted  which  separates  one  part  of  BaMe 

on  our  passing  the  night,  alleging  from  the  other,  we  drove  to  JLei 

that   the  inn,    though  apparently »  Trois  Rois,— an  excellent  inn,  die 

bad,  was  the  best  within  a  distance  windows   of  which  command  the 

of  several  miles.     Here  we  found  Rhine.     We  obtained  here  a  dean, 

Jittle  wretched  beds,  without  cur-  large,  and  comfortable  apartmest, 

tains,  placed  in  cavities  of  the  wall,  which  enjoyed  the  full  prospect  of 

and  as  few  comforts  as  it  is  possible  the  river ;  and  though  the  price  was 

to  meet  with  in  any  part  of  £urope.  exorbitant,  we  felt  no  inclinadon  to 

The  people  were,  however,  civil  complain. 

and  hospitable,  and  gave  us  the        *'  Tliere  is  also  in  this  house  a 

best  articles  which  their  cellar  and  room  of  great  extent,  with  seveial 

larder  produced — though  that  "best  windows  and  a  balcony  opening  on 

was  bad  indeed.  tlie  Rhine,  in  which  more  than  a 

*•  About  five  miles  before  we  hundred  persons- can  sit  down  to 

dinaer. 
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M.  F.  H.  Bothe  of  Magdeburg, 
printed  at  Leipstc.  The  size  oc- 
tavo, the  type  very  neat,  paper 
good — ^that  for  the  finer  copies 
very  handsome.  It  comprises, 
successively^  the  Greek  life  of  the 
poet ;  the  ipaj^atajv  yiaraXv/os ; 
tragedies,  Vfxxh  a  Latin  version  at 
the  bottom  of*  the  page ;  fragp 
znents,  also  translated  ;  ^ort  notes 
to  both  tragedies' and  fragments, 
&  sonsffctus  tnetricuSf  and  a  short  . 
$nde^  rerum. 

JBroceeding  from  the  French 
press  we  have  to  notice,  in  the  de- 
partment before  us,  the  following 
as  \xs  chief  productions :  CEuvres 
'  Poiitiques,  Litteraires,  et  Drama- 
tiques  de  Gustave  III.,  Roi  de 
Suede,  suivies  de  sa  Correspon- 
dance — "The  Political,  Literary, 
and  Dramatic  Works  of  Gusta- 
vu^III.,  King  of  S^Veden,  to  which 
is  added  his  Correspondence,  yvith 
a  Portrait  of  his  Majesty,  4  vols. 
8vo.  Paris."  Gustavus  III.  was 
the  Julius  Cae?ar  of  Sweden,  and 
is  so  denominated  in  the  motto 
here  subjoined  to  his  portrait : — 
as  a  ruler,  as  a  writer,  in  his  life  and 
his  death, he  bore  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  ambitious  Roman. 
His  literary  productions  deserve 
publication  in  a  collected  form :  and 
the  present  edition  does  credit  to 
the  editor.  The  whole,  however, 
is  not  yet  completed ;  three  or  four 
aiditional  volumes  remaining  itill 
to  be  added.  CEuvres  Choisies 
et  Posthumes,  &c. — «*  Select  and  * 
Posthumus  Works  of  M..De  la 
Harpe  of  the  French  Academy  : 
with  a  portrait  of  the  aurhcr, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Pails."  There  is  as 
much  violence  and- b^^otry  in  tbe 
liter  part  of  these  writings  as  in 
th'-  fc>rmer:  La  Hurpe  was  ahvays 
a  zcilo; — a'  tir<^t  in  philosophism 
—and,  after  his  con  -^rsi'  ,r,  In  ca-  ^ 
.    tliolic  myiucisra.     iiut  he  was  a" 


man  of  letters,  of  cultivated  taste, 
and  fine  imagination,  and  there  is 
little  he  ever  wrote  in  which  these 
qualities  do  not  appear.  The 
**  CEuvres  Completes  de  Vauve- 
nargues"  have  been  re-edited,  with 
an  introductory  biography,  well 
drawn  up  by  M.  Suard  one  of  the 
perpetual  secretaries  to  the  Natio- 
nal Institute.  They  now  occupy 
two  volumes  8vo.-  D'Alcmbert*s 
"  CEuvres  Philosop hiques,  Histo- 
riques  et  Litteiyres"  are  also  re- 
published in  a  collected  form, 
and  pxtend  to  i2  volumes  8vo. 
The  -"  CEuvres  Posthumes"  of 
Marmontel,  have  been  already 
translated  into  En;^lish.  They  oc- 
cupy in  tbe  original  two  volumes 
duodecimo  :  they  are  disgustingly 
minute  "in  the  history  of  his  in- 
trigues and  debaucheries.  At  such 
•a  nistory,  and  especially  as  ad- 
dressed to  Jiis  children,  we  are  as- 
tonished :  we  never  regarded  Mar- 
montel as  a  lover  of  virtue,  but 
certainly  as  a  man  of  a  refined 
delicacy  of  feeling.  "  CEuvres  in- 
edites  de  M.  le  President  Henault." 
These  unpublished  works  of  M. 
Renault  consist  of  his  Marine 
a  Cyrthe  ;  FugiMve  Poetry  j 
Thoughts,  and  other  pieces  in 
prose ;  and  a  collection  of  notes 
as  materials  for  an  abridgement 
of  the  Chronological  History  of 
France. 

Pantheon  Chinois,  on  Parallele 
entrc  le  Cuhe  Religieux,  &c. — 
**  Pantheon  of  China :  or  Resem- 
bhince  between  the  Religion  of  the 
Greeks  and  that  of  the  Chinese  ; 
with  new  Proofs  that  Chhia  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  ;ind  that 
the  Series  of  Classic  Writers  were 
the  ■  Chinese  :  by  Jt)seph'  Hager, 
Doctor  of  the  University  of  Pavia, 
&c."  Tliis  bo«)k  is  elegantly 
printed  iii  foii. ,  and'  dedicated 
*•  icr his  tm^'erial  highness  Eir-ene 
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Napoleon,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  Prince  hands  of  Mr.  Davies,  who  will  nnt 
of  Venice,  &c."     The  chief  argu-  readily  suffer  the  inherent  dignitJes 
ment  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Hager,  of  his  countrymen  to  be  thus  mde- 
among  these  mto  proofs,  is  by  no  ly  wrenched  from   their  acbiow- 
means  new ;  and  is  reducihie  to  the  ledged   possession.     Rapport    f*ii 
following    syllogism.    The    Seres  a  i'Academie Celtique,&c. — ^^Copy 
supplied   the    Romans   with   silk,  of  the  Report  made  to  the  Celtic 
which   they   grew    and   manufac-  Academy  on  the  Russian  Work  c4 
tured :  but   the  Chinese  were  the  Professor  Pallas,  entitled  Compa- 
growers  ;ind  inventors  of  silk :  ergo,  native  Vocabularies  of  the    Lan- 
tlie   Seres  and   the  Chinese  were  guages  of  all  the  Nations  of  the 
one  and  tlie  same  people-    But  the  Earth  :  by  the  Senator^  Volney." 
previous  questions,    whether    tlie  The  work  of  M.  Pallas  here  re- 
^tTic^e  vcjUs  were  really  silk,  and  ferred  to  is  a  stupendous  monu- 
whether  the  Persians,  Greeks,  or  ment  of  the  extent  of  his  geruu5, 
even  the  Romans,  a  century  ante-  and  his  indefatigable  iiidastry :  it 
rior  to  Justinian's  time,  were  ac-  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
quainted  with  any  such  material, still  Russian  government  ;  few  copies 
require  to  be  set  tied;  for  though  these  were  printed,   and  it  is  eztreroely 
points  be  here  discussed,,  they  are  scarce.     M.  Volney  has  well  exe- 
by  no  means  discussed  conclusive-  cutedhis  intention,  which  was  to 
ly.     The  resemblances  between  the  give  a  general  accotut  of  this  ex- 
two  religions  seem  rather  the  effect  traordinary  publication,   and  ha* 
of  accident  djan   of  a  catenated  pointed  out  a  variety  of  circum- 
propagation.  siaaces  by  which  it  may  stiD  be 

Monumens  Celtiques,  .&c.—  improved. 
••Celtic  Monuments,  or  Inquiries  "DesDivinitcs  Genatrice$,&c." 
concerning  the  Worship  of  Stones,  This  publication,  is  a  recondite  in- 
preceded  by  an  Account  of  the  quiry  into  the  worship  of  the  Phal- 
Celts  and  Druids,  and  followed  by  lus,  among  both  ancients  and  mo 
Celtic  Etymologies  :  by  M.  Cam-  dems :  but  though  conducted  ^Sth 
bry.*'  This  volume  is  of  some  much  learning  and  zeal  in  pursi:it 
consequence,  as  communicating  a  of  the  system  the  author  endea- 
knowledge  that,  un<ler  tlie  patron-  vours  to  establish,  it  offers  little 
;ige  of  Bonaparte,  a  Celtic  aca-  that  has  not  already  been  presented 
demy,  or  an  academy  for  the  study  to  our  counir3nnen  by  a  variciy  oi 
of  Celtic  archaiology  has  been  prior  works  on  the  same  subject, 
established  at  Paris,  of  which  M.  La  Colombe  Messagere,  &c.— 
Cambry  is  a  member.  It  is  aUo  "  The  Carrier-Pigeon,  swifter  tii^. 
of  some  consequence  to  know,  that  Liphtning,  fleeter  than  the  Clouds: 
at  Caruac,  m  the  department  of  by  Michel  Sabbah :  cranslated  frcnn 
Moibihan,  formerly  Brittany,  there  the  Arabic  into  French  by  J.  A. 
is  a  grand  stone-hall,  similar  in  Silvestre  de  Sacy."  M.  deSacyis 
many  respects  to  our  own  Stone-  well  known  to  the  literary  world  oo 
henge.  For  the  .rest,  the  autJior  various  accounts ;  and  to  theleam- 
is  for  arrogating  to  tlie  Bretons  of  ed  of  our  own  country  especially, 
France  all  the  honours  of  antiquity  as  one  of  the  decipheiers  (M. 
which  have  hitherto  been  claimed  Akerblad  of  Stockholm  being  the 
by  our  own  lionest  Cambrians.  We  otlier)  of  the  oifd  Egyptian  cha- 
miist  transfer  him,  howeyer^  lo  the  racters  m  the  scone  brought  fnym 

RosettJ, 
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Rt^setta,  and  deposited  in  the 
JBritish  Museum,  In  the  work  be- 
fore us,  he  has  translated  a  very- 
valuable  essay  on  the  carrier- 
pigeon,  written  in  Arabic  by  M. 
S>abbah,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  but  vho 
followed  Bonaparte  from  Egypt, 
and  is  now  a  superintendant  of  the 
imperial  printing  press. 

The  poetical  productions  of 
France  are  chiefly  as  follow:  "  La 
Foret  de  Fontainbleau,  by  R.  R. 
Castel  ;  modelled  after  Pope's 
Windsor  Forest,  and  written  widi 
much  spirit  j  "  La  Vestale  ;'*  a 
poem  m  four  cantos,  by  Lamon* 
tagne  de  Langdon ;  in  which  the 
hackneyed  mythology  of  Greece  is 
again  adverted  to  tor  machinery : 
••LaNapoleide :"  an  epic  poem  in  six 
cantos,  by  M.  de  G.,  describing  the 
successes  of  JBonaparte,  but  a  poem 
on  which  he  must  not  depend  for 
injimortality:  Poetique  Anglaise — 
**  English  Poetics,  by  M.  Henneh;"  a 
respectable  collection  from,  the 
works  of  several  of  our  most  ap- 
proved poets,  preceded  by  essays 
on  English  poetr)'-,  and  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  the  writers  who  are 
hereby  introduced  to  the  French 
reader 

Among  the  dramatic  pieces,  we 
must  first  mention  Les  Tem- 
plters,  &c*— "  The  Templars,  pre- 
ceded by  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Templars,  by  M.  Raynouard." 
The  account  of  the  order  is  well 
drawn  up,^ut  it  should  have  been 
any  where  rather  than  where  it  is, 
as  it  is  too  ofitn  at  variance  with 
the  drama  pretended  to  be  found- 
ed upon  it.  The  tragedy  itself  has 
been  of  late  performed  with  high 
applause  at  Paris,  an^  is  certainly 
a  very  able  production,  combuitng 
much  of  the  brilliancy  of  Comeille 
with  the  fathot  of  Racine.  "  L' Ava- 
re  Fasteux,"  a  comedy  in  verse,  in 
three  zzx$ :  **  LeoncCy  ou  k  Fils 


Adoptif,"  a  comic  opera,  in  tliree 
acts:  **L,QS  Consolateurs,"  a  me- 
trical comedy,  in  one  act.  It  is 
enough  to  catalogue  these:  they 
are  as  little  worthy  of  criticism  as 
our  renowned  Blue  Beard  and  Tom 
Thumb. 

Under  the  class  of  novels  and 
romances.  Mad.  de  Genjis  has  pub- 
lisheii,  in  two  volumes  duodecimo, 
"  Madame  de  Main!enon,"  intend- 
ed as  a  supplement  to  the  History 
of  the  Duchess  de  la  Valiere.  His- 
toric facts  are  here  too  often  dis- 
torted, and  the  taste  and  judge- 
ment of  Mad.  de  Genlis  are  evi- 
dently on  the  decline.  Matilda, 
or  Memoires  tires,  &c. — "  Matilda, 
or  Memoirs  selected  from  tlie  His- 
tory of  the  Crusades,  by  Mad. 
Cottin.**  A  very  happy .  use  iii 
here  made  of  a  very  interesting 
portion  of  European  history ;  Ma- 
tilda, the  heroine  of  the  romance, 
is  brought  forward  as  the  sister  of 
Richard  Lion-heart.  We  cannot 
enter  into  the  ploj :  bnt  the  whole, 
extending  to  six  volumes,  is  too 
long.  Histoire  d'Incs- de-Leon — 
"  History  of  Inez  de  Leon :  by 
F.  L.  C.  Montjoye.'*  This  romance 
It  founded  upon  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting incidents  jn  all  Castliian 
history.  But,  like  the  last,  it  is  ex- 
tended to  six  volumes,  instead  of 
being  concluded  in  tlirec.  Al- 
phonsine,  ou  hi  Tendresse  Mater- 
nelle — "  Alphondne,*  or  Maternal 
.Tenderness,"  S  vols.  12mo.  This 
is  also  from  the  pen  of  Madame  de 
Genlis,  and  is  intended  to  produce 
a  model  of  what  she  denominates 
education  s.  nslfiv^ :  tlie  effect  we 
doubt,  admitting  the  accuracy  of 
the  expression :  but,  neverthlcss,  the 
novel  is  not  without  its  beauties. 

Amidst  the  polite  literature  of 
Italy  for  the  year,  v/e  perceive 
that  the  TempUtrs  of  M.  Raynouard, 
which  we  have  Just  noticed,  hds 
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been  naturalized  by  Sign.  Franco 
Salfi,  ot  Milan  :  that  Tir  bo^chi's 
admirable  Storta  dJla  Litt  ratura 
Jtahana  is  about  to  be  reprinted  at 
Florence,  augmented  by  a  consider- 
able pprtion  of  posthumous  mati  er : 
that  Celestino  Masucco,  of  Genoa, 
has  announced  a  new  Italian  trans- 
lation of  the  Od^s  of  Horace,  which 
will  make  the  forty -icvcntb  version 
of  these  odes  in  the  Tu-can  tongue: 
and,  finally,  that  Sebastiani  has 
printed  at  Rome  a  well  revised 
eo'tion  of  L>cophron^  Mono- 
logue, or  Tragedy  of  Ca^^sandra. 
The  text  is  collated  from  diirteen 
ancient  manuscripts,  which  this  in- 
dustrious ecciesia>Lic  has  been  able 
to  pick  up,  accomcanied  with  Can- 
tir's  Latin  tran.-lution,  im. proved 
where  it  was  defective,  and  a  copy 
of  Tzetzes's  Commentary,  collated 
also  from  thirteen  distinct  manu- 
scripts. 

At  Madrid,  the  twqnty-first 
number,  con:pletiag  the  seventh 
.  volurr>e,  ha^;  been  pu' lished,  of  the 
Analti  de  Hisforia  Natural  de  C'len* 
<;;Af  A  a/z^rfl/crj,—*' Annals  of  Natural 
Histoiy,  or  of  tlie  Physical  Sci- 
ences." .  It  is  printed  at  the  royal 
press,  is  illustrated  by  engravings, 
and  contains  a  great  variety  of  sci- 
entific essays,  original  or  translated, 
by  natives  or  foreigners,  on  subjects 
connected  with  botany,  geology, 
meteorology,  natural  history,  and 
the  sciences  in  general.  We  have 
also  received  three  copies  of  several 
curious  poetical  effusions,  by  Spa- 
nish poets  of  the  day,  on  the  tre- 
me:  dous  battle  of  Tritfalgar.  None 
of  these  are  ill  written;  and  all  of 
them  endeavour,  by  a  misrepre^ 
sentation  of  some  kind  or  other, 
either  to  soften  their  own  disgrace, 
or  to  give  the  general  result  in  their 
favour.  Nelson,  in  two  of  them,  is 
depicted  as  being  stimulated  to  tiie 
direst  revenge  by  the  loss  of  his 


right  arm,  which  was  destroyed  by 
a  Toledan  blade : — the  ^torm,  'o.^hich 
did  n0t  takg  place  till  after^arJi.  is 
called  to  their  assistance,  and  the 
two  fleets  are  represented  as  being 
compelled  to  separate,  and  lea^ne 
the  victory  undecided ;  or,  as  we 
have  it  in  another  place,  thrir  owa 
losses  are  amply  compensated  by 
the  fall  of  the  English  hero.  The 
first  is  entitled  Rehcion  en  la  que  st 
Eiogi »  stmciUamcnte^  d  hs  Hero^i  dd 
Camha-e  dtl  d'u,  &c. — "  Simple 
Narrative  in  Honour  of  the  Heroes 
of  the  Battle  of  Oct.  21,  sustained 
bytheO^mbined  Squadron  agabst 
the  English  Fleet,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Nelson."  The  second,  B 
Combat  Ndval,  &c. — **  The  Naval 
Engagement  of  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber:  by  l>on  J«^sr  Mor  de  Fucntes. 
The  third  Sombra  de  Nelsom^ 
"  The  Shade  of  Nelsoa.'*  They  are 
all  very  excellent  and  spirited  per- 
formances; infinitely  superior  to 
any  thing  so  proud  an  occasion  has 
hitherto  called  forth  from  ourselves. 
Our  limits  alone  prevent  us  from 
copying  fi-om  each  of  them. 

In  our  cursory  survey  of  Dutch 
literature  and  polite  arts  for  the 
past  year,  we  noticed  the  very 
laudable  attempts  of  M.  Siegen- 
'  beck  to  reduce  the  orthography  of 
his  country  to  a  fixed  standard,  as 
well  as  the  two  excellent  treatises 
he  had  composed,  in  answer  to 
prize  questions  on  this  subject ;  the 
one  entided  Ferhandc^ng  mer  d% 
Ifio^dy  8cc.-^*  Essay  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Euphony,  and  of  the  Faci- 
lity of  Pronunciatfon,  on  the  Or- 
thography o£  the  Dutch  L'<i> 
guage :"  the  other,  FerharJelng 
over  de  Nderduiische  Spellr'g  Sec, — 
"  Essay  on  Dutch  Orthography, 
tending  to  render  it  uniform.'*  We 
have  now  to  add  that,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  various  literary 
societies,  and  esnectidly  of  the  Tit 
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Xki  van  ia  Algemeen-^*^  Society 
for  general  Improvement,''  a  pro- 
fessoriul  chair  has  been  expressly 
created  for  him  at  Leyden,  for 
Dutch  literature  and  eloauence| 
and  that  he  has  accepted  of  so  ho- 
noural^ler  a  post.  Professor  Wyt- 
tenbach  has  just  published,  at  Am- 
sterdam, the  third  part  of  the  third 
volume,  which  bnngs  it  to  a  con- 
clusion, of  his  very  excellent  BiMio- 
ihicM  Critiea.  M.  Conrad  D'£n- 
gelbronnen  has  published  in  the 
tame  city,  an  historical  and  critical 
disquisition  on  the  name,  family, 
country,  and  writings  of  M.T.  Tiro, 
the  freed-man  of  Cicero.  It  is 
written  in  Latin,  and  displays  more 
purity  and  simplicity  of  style  than 
IS  common  to  the  Latin  writers  of 
the  present  day.  Among  the  Dutch 
tianslations  we  have  to  mention 
that  M.  P.  Van  Winterhas  published 
a  good  metrical  version  of  Horace, 
togetlier  with  various  specimens  of 
the  £neid :  that  M.  HiaJcer  has  also 
naturalized  into  vernacular  metre 
Ml  Raynouard's  Temf/Urs,  and 
M.  C.  F.  Cramer  the  wlune  u£  Miss 
Baillie's  Plays,  extending  to  tliree 
volumes  8vo. 

Among  the  Swedes  we  continue 
-to  perceue  a  growing  taste  frr 
classical  and  polite  letters.  Dr. 
Lindblom,  bishop  of  Linkocping, 
and  formerly  protesscJr  of  eloquence 
and  political  scictice  ar  Ups:il,  in  a 
qufi^owork,  Df  Sacr:fcVs  Veterum 
Sueo'Gofhorum--^'*'  On  che  Sacritices 
of  the- ancient  SweJes,"  has  given 
an  admirable  analysis  of  ScanJina* 
vian  mythology,  which  we  should 
like  to  see  translated  into  our  own 
tongue.  Count  ScheberiA,  rector 
of  Sala,  has  published  a  useful 
course  of  Lectures  on  Education 
and  general  Cultivation  of  the 
Mind.  A  poem  entitled  Quinnani 
©r  "  Wom^n,"  of  considerable  po- 
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polarity  and  merit,  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Wallerius,  who  has  already 
made  himself  known  to  the  world 
by  several  excellent  pieces  of  fugi« 
tive  poetry,  and  a  translation  of 
various  French  plays  for  the  stagt 
at  Stockholm,  He  is  now  secre« 
tary  to  the  Opera,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  C.  Lindegren,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  dramatic  writers  of  the 
Swedish  nation.  The  entire  works 
of  Lindegren  are  now  collected 
and  published  $  the  first  part  hav- 
ing been  completed  last  year.  The 
fii-st  poet  of  the  country,  however, 
is  Count  Gyllenborg  ;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  find  that  his  admirable 
national  epic,  the  Tageto^tr  Bclt^^ 
^f  Mnrch  over  the  fielt,"  alluding 
to  the  history  of  Charles  X.  Has 
been  lately  republished,  with  im- 
provements. It  is  divided  into 
twelve  cantos.  M.  J.  O.  Wall  in, 
who  is  engaged  in  a  kind  of  general 
Swedish  version  of  the  Latin  poets, 
something  after  the  manner  of  our 
own  Creech,  but  with  superior  ex- 
cellence, is  on  the  point  of  adding 
another  volume  to  his  lab'^urs. 

Among  the  classical  lit  -arure  of 
Denmark  we  meetwi*^^  D  t  Grssh 
sfro^s  Griimmatik,  al^U  ft  a  uy  af 
hfasbeidtd.  &c, — •*  A  Gra  ui'  a  ct 
the  Cireek  Tongue,  digested  on  a 
now  Plan."  Of  the  new  pi  m  here 
offered  we  cannot  al  oc^cther  ip- 
provc.  It  proposes  thai  the  scho* 
lar  should  first  reawi  his  author,  a^  d 
then  learn  and  apply  whatever  ni.e 
the  passages  selected  and  read  are 
meant  to  exemplify.  la  other  r^ 
sperts,  however,  it  is  a  very  uset  J 
elementary  work,  grounded  on  t'  e 
iheoi  y  of  universal  grammar,  ai.4 
constantly  referring  to  the  prtLci-. 
pies  of  the  Danish  and  Latin- lan<« 
guages.  '  The  author  is  Dr.  Ulock, 
principal  professor  of  the  Gm-  k 
and  Danish  languages  at  the  c.^1- 
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legiate  school  of  Odense.  A  Danish 
Dictionary^  on  the  plan  of  that  of 
the  AcaJtmit  Fran9aise,  has  been 
for  some  time  undertaken^  at  the 
expense  and  under  th^  patronage  of 
the  Royal  Danish  Society  of  Sci<p 
ences :  it  is  conducted  by  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  literates  of 
Copenhagen*  and  is  designed  to  fix 
the  orthography,  and  form  the 
standard  of  the  Danish  tongue.  A 
new  periodical  work  has  lately  been 
commenced  by  M.  P.  A,  Mxnster, 
at  Copenhagen,  entitled  the  Athe- 
naeum, of  a  description  perfectly  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  same  name 
published  hi  London.  An  epic 
poem,  entitled,  like  one  that  has 
also  appeared  among  ourselves, 
"The  Exodiad,"  has  just  issued 
from  the  Danish  press  that  is  very 
highly  spoken  of,  but  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  received  a  copy.  We 
thall  notice  it  in  our  next.  It  is 
the  first  regular  effort  of  the  coun- 
try in  this  branch  of  poetry. 

Hun  gaily/  notwimstanding  the 
distractions  of  the  late  war,  has  re- 
sumed its  thirst  for  literary  infor- 
mation. M*  Fabriz  has  published, 
in  his  native  tongue,  tr^slations  of 
the  Greek  lyric  poets  Pindar,  Ana- 
creon,  aqd  Sappho.  M.  Koraz 
has  translated  the  first  eight  books 
of  the  ^neid  intopent!acxdic,  or  fif- 
teen-syllable verse,  and  the  remain- 
der may  be  expected  immediately. 
M.  Heggi  61  Pest  has  given  a 
Hungarian  version  of  Cicero's  Let- 
ters ;  and  M.  Tanarki  of  the  same 
city  a  version  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem ; 
and  under  the  title  of  Ungrische 
Miscellen,  Dr.  Liibeck  has  com- 
menced a  **  Miscellanyj*  devoted  to 
general  science.  Bredelyky  has 
finished  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
♦«  Contributions  to  the  Topography 
of  Hungary,"  which  concludes  a 
work  which  has  givon  very  general 


satisfaction.  The  HIasald  Ceily^ 
or  **  Bohemian  Prophet**  rf  pro- 
fessor Negedly  is  a  national  joumal 
of  high  classical  value,  and  consi- 
deraoly  tends  to  promote  and  per- 
•fect  both  the  Bohemian  lang^ge 
and  literature.  Ih  the  two  'num- 
bers, which  are  the  whole  diat  have 
yet  appeared,  we  meet  widi  some 
excellent  transladous  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  £nglish,  and  Ger* 
man.  Kovachich,  who  has  devoted 
so  much  time,  and  so  laudably,  to 
classical  science,  is  now  occupied 
with  a  new  and  highly  improved 
edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Hwtg*- 
rt£u 

In  Turkey  the  Scutari  press  is 
still  busy.  It  has  published  edi- 
tions of  most  of  the  Persian  poets 
of  reputation;  has  lately  brou^ 
forwards  the  verv  valuable  Annals 
of  Ahmed  Vassit  Efiiendi,  entitled 
"The  Excellence  of  the  Monu- 
ments and  the  iTruths  of  Histqnc 
Memoirs,"  in  two  folio  volumes; 
and  is  about  to  complete  the  inter- 
nal history  of  the  Ottoman  Eminie, 
by  a  republication  of  Saadedin. 

In  modem  Greece  we  have  to 
observe  that  M.  Hadsi  Nicker  has 
founded  a  school  at  Cronstadt  for 
the  reception  of  modern  (Greeks, 
which  has  already  thirty-four  scho- 
lars, and  is  in  great  repute.  De- 
meter  Alexandrides,  a  physician  of 
Temawa  in  Thessaly,  nas  traasla- 
ted  into  modem  Greek  Goldsmith's 
History  of  Ancient  Greece ;  and 
two  Greek  brothers,  by  name  Zo- 
zima,  are  in  the  act  of  giving  a  new 
edition  to  their  countrymen  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Classics,  from  Ho- 
mer to  the  epoch  of  the  Ptolemies. 

In  crossing  the  Atlantic  we  find 
that  the  Amgrican  States  are  still  aU 
most  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
old  world  for  classical  and  fine  li- 
terature.    We  meet  with  a  greater 
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variety  than  ever  rf  periodical 
journals^  miscellanies^  and  review^) 
which  seems  to  be  a  favourite  mode 
of  diffusing  information:  editions 
of  most  of  me  Ronun  Classics  have 
appeared,  and  chiefly  {ram  the  Sa- 
lem press  in  Massachusetts.    The 


Philadelphia  press  has  given  an 
edition  of  Xenophon's  Cyropcdia, 
and  M.  Dofief  of  the  same  city  has 
published  a  philological  work  of 
some  merity  entitled  *'  Nature  dis- 
splayed  in  her  Mode  of  teaching 
Language  to  Man.'' 
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and     open     spaces     were    filled 
With  bowers,  hermitages,  cascades, 
groves,  and  gardens,  stHTOundtng 
temporary    altars,    enriched    with 
images,  crucifixes,  pictures,  lighted 
candles,  and  all  the  appendages  of 
the  Roman  worship.    The  whole 
was  enlivened  by  hving  shepherd- 
esses,  sehcted  from  the    prettiest 
children  in  Verdun,  each  having 
a  lamb  adorned  with   flowers  and 
ribbands,  and  embowered   ill   the 
"veiGunt  recesses.     They  were  also 
attended    by  little  boys  clad    in 
skins,  tending  tlie  same   innocent 
animals,  in  reference  to  John  the 
Baptist.     The    parishes   vie   with 
each  otlier  in  the  splendour  and  ex- 
pence  of  their  decorations,  prepared 
for  the  religious  proces'iion  from  the 
cathedral ;  which,  at  different  times 
of  the  day,  visits  every  altar  in  the 
town.     This  procession  consists  of 
all  the  clergy  and  choristers,  attend- 
ing the  host,  carried  under  a  crim- 
son canopy,  with  incense,  banners, 
crucifixes,and  all  the  pomp  of  form- 
er times,    A  military  detachment, 
with  a  band  of  martial  music,  ac- 
companies the  show,  playing    so- 
lemn airs.     At  tho  beat  of  drum 
ihe    host    is    elevated;  when    the 
officers^  soldiers,  and  all   the  po- 
pulace, kneel  down  in  the  streets 
to  receive  the  benediction ;  which 
is  repeated  at  every  temporary  al- 
tar.   The  whole  concludes    with 
a  solemn    rite    at  the  ■  cathedral. 
Among  the  choristers  were  two 
girls  in  nuns  habits ;  so  that  after 
uM  which  has  lately  happened,  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  at  any  revival 
in    France ;   so   rapidly   do  these 
people   pass  from  one  extreme  to 
another." 


«  Verdun,  June  14, 1804. 
."  Tins  day  I  received  your  let- 
ter, dated  on  my  natal  mom,  and 
replete  with  the  fond  effusions  of  a 


sister's  heart.  Yon  need  noassa- 
ranees  that  mine  beats  in  unitoa ; 
and,  in  return,  I  will  cause  yours 
to  overflow  with  joy.  I  can  hard« 
ly  hold  my  pen,  or  connect  an  idea 
to  tell  you  of  our  felicity  :  irdeed, 
it  was  at  first  such  a  mingled  sen- 
sation of  pain  and  pleasure,  as  al- 
most to  prevent  the  power  of  ut- 
terance: in  short,  your  hrotheris 
free.  Yesterday  evening  I  fin'shcd 
a  letter  to  our  valuable  friend  Dr. 
,  and  after  keeping  it  open 
for  several  days,  in  hopes  of  better 
intelligence,  I  closed  it  almrst  in 
despair,  as  upwards  of  a  nKmth 
had  elapsed,  without  any  answer 
to  the  request,  through  the  national 
institute,  for  our  liberation  :  never 
had  my  spirits  been  so  depressed 
since  the  period  of  our  captivity. 
At  eight  o'clock  this  morning  oar 
bell  rang,  and  one  of  the  gens- 
d*armcs  was  usliercd  up  stairs ;  his 
smiling  countenance  indicated  good 
news,  and   he   communicated  the 

flad  tidings   that  general  Wirion 
ad  just    received   a  letter  from 
Paris,  ^th  a  passport  for  oor  pro- 
ceeding to  England,  and  that  he 
wished  to  sec  me  witli  Eliza  as  soon 
as  convenient :  the  news  vras  too 
much  for  us  ;  and  the  soldier  par-i 
ticipated  in  our  mingled  emotion^ 
When  the  first  agitation  was  a  little 
calmed   we  went  to  the  general, 
and  were  received  by  him  and  his 
lady,  not  merely  with   politeness, 
but  with  the  warmth   of  friendly 
sympathy  and  delight.     He  desir- 
ed us  to  peruse  the  letter  from  the 
minister  of  war,    containing    the 
emperor's  permission  for  my  return 
to  England,  and  that  I  had  the 
choice  either  of  Rochelle  or  Morlaii 
for  our  embarkation.     I  preferred 
the  latter,  but  requested  to  proceed 
by  the  way  of  Paris,  which  he  kind- 
ly granted,  and  desired  me  to  name 
any  day  for  leaving  Verdun,  and 
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passpolts  should  be  ready ;  even  depressedbyill-forebodmgs  of  every 
this  very  day,  if  we  thought  proper,  kind ;  while  we  leave  it  in  the  mi  Jst 
Knowing  myself  now  perfectly  safe  of  summer,  when  nature  is  gay  and 
under  imperial  favour  and  impe-  cheerful,  and  arrayed  in  th?  ut- 
rial  maadatesy  and  having  several  most  beauty.  I  am  writing  in  a 
things  to  do,  we  have  defen*ed  our  meadow  of  new-mown  hay,  with 
departure  until  the  19th,  when  we  a  delightful  prospect  all  around 
intend  setting  off  for  Paris,  from  me,  and  cheered  by  a  choir  of 
whence  you  may  be  sure  of  hearing  nightingales.  The  road  before  me 
again  fcorh  us.  is  covered  with  peasants  bearing 

**  The  gens*d'armes  communi-  their  country  commodities  to  the 
cated  the  news  of  our  liberation  at  Verdun  market ;  while  their  chil- 
the  tnoming  appel,  when  we  re-  dren  are  loaded  with  baskets  of 
ceived  the  warm  and  affectionate  cherries  and  strawberrie?,  with 
congratulations  of  our  friends  and  which  the  woods  abound, 
fellow-prisoners :  in  which,  I  be-  *•  We  proceeded  on  our  journey 
lieve,  envy  had  no  share ;  yet,  if  to  Chalnns  through  a  country  al- 
any  thing  might  excuse  such  an  ready  described,  which  was  now 
enrkotion,  it  was  an  occasion  like  enriched  with  its  summer  dress,  and 
the  present.  Some  alloy,  however,  enlivened  by  the  active  scenery  of 
must  be  mingled  with  all  terres-  the  hay-harve§t.  The  waht  of  day- 
trial  blessings,  and  ours  is  imper-  light,  and  extreme  fatigue  both  of 
feet,  while  I  leave  an  only  brother  body  and;  mind*  prevented  our 
and  his  family  in  captivity.  Indeed,  seeing  Chalons  in  our  way  to  Ver- 
I  can  truly  say  our  joy  will  not  be  dun  ;  we  therefore  took  the  present 
complete  until  every  one  of  our  fel-  opportunity  of  viewing  all  that  it 
low-captives  is  equally  free."  oilers  to  the  passing  traveller.    The 

houses  are,  in  general,  of  ancient 

*'  Jane  19;  1804.      structure ;  but  the  prefecture  and 
**  With   sensntlons   1   shall  not    some    other   buildings,  are   in   a 
pretend  to  describe,  I  am  now  seat-    Kp^d  style  of  modem  architecture. 
ed  beneath  the  shade  of  a  poplar    The  convents  had  been  either  de- 
grove,  near  a  small  cascade,  \vith     stroyed  or  converted  to   ordinary 
the  citadel  of  Verdiin  in  my  view,    purposes,   but  the  churches  have 
where  I  am  waiting  for  the  car-    been    suffered    to    remain.      The 
riage  which  is  to  conduct  myself    spires  of  the  cathedral  are  pecu- 
andmy  family  to  the  sea-shore  j    liarly  light  and  elegant,  but  the 
and  from  thence,  I  trust,  we  diall    images  and  other  sculptures  which 
soon  be  wafted  by  a  southern  gale    enriched  the  exterior,  were  destroy- 
to  the  laad  of  Liberty.  ed  at  the  revolution,  and  within, 
**  We  rose  early,  having,  even  to    its  appearance  is  very  inferior  to 
thelasthour,  manytliingstodo,  and    the  general  figure  of  the  French 
many  Innd  friends  to  interrupt  us    churches.     This  place  is  recovering 
in  all  our  doings.     The  cathedral    very  fast  from   all    other  revolu- 
dock  sttuck  seven  as  I  passed  the     tionary  injuries,  and  has  a  consi- 
gates  of   Verdun,  and  presented    derable  trade  in  silk  and  woollen 
myself,  for  the  last  time,  to  the    stuffs,  in  linen  and  other  manufac- 
gens-d*armes  at  the  barrier.     We    tures.     It  is  situated  on  the  Marne 
came  to  Vcrdxm  in  the  depth  of    and  is  also  washed  by  two  inferior 
winter>  anidst  rain  and  wind,  and    rivers ;  but  its  communication  with 
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the  capital  by  water  takes  tlic  cir- 
cuit of  an  hundred  leagues  ).  wliile, 
by  land,  its  dist;mce  is  no  more 
ill  an  forty-one*  The  wails,  bridges, 
and  pubbc  edifices,  are  in  an 
actual  state  of  reparation;  and 
every  circumstance,  within  our  ob- 
servation, indicates  a  very  tliriving 
place.  Chalotis  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  hiitory  of  France. 
Attila  is  itlated  to  have  been  defeat- 
ed on  its  plains  ;  and  it  mi\st  live 
in  every  one's  recollection,  tliat  the 
Prussian  army,  on  its  march  to- 
wards Parrs,  m  the  year  1792,  re- 
ceived a  check  In  its  vicinity, 
which  destroyed  die  fliittering  pro- 
M>ects  of  the  royalists.  Nor  can  I 
forect  its  delicious  wine,  particu- 
larly the  red  Champa;^e,  which 
gratifies  tlie  palate  and  cheers  tlie 
spirits  of  the  captives  of  Verdan.** 

•«  June  20. 

**  At  an  early  hour  we  proceed- 
ed to  Jalons  to  breakfast.  It  is  no 
more  tlian  avlUige,  but  well  known 
for  its  cakf  s,  which  retain  their  eat- 
able state  for  twelve  months,  and 
are  sent  to  Russia  and  other  distant 
countries.  Two  posts  onwards 
brought  us  to  Epcrnay,  a  hirge  old 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Manie. 
It  was  taken  by  Henry  IV,  in  15^2; 
and  here  it  was  that  the  mareschal 
Biron  \vas  killed  while  tlie  king 
was  leaning  on  bis  shoulder.  The 
country  through  which  we  passed 
produces  abundance  of  grain,pota- 
toes,  and  pulse,  widi  vines  on  the 
nplands ;  but  we  could  not  but  be 
sensible  of  that  want  of  animation 
which  distinguishes  die  landscapes 
of  England.  We  met  ver  y  few  per- 
sons on  the  roads,  and  saw  no  cat- 
tle at  any  distance  from  the  vil^ 
lages. 

"  Epernay  k  situated  betweea 
lofty  hills  covered  with  vineyardji, 
vUich  cxtead  to  Aye^  Hautevillc» 


and  other  towns  in  CksLfopagaef 
celebrated  for  the  finest  wine,  and 
from  whence  the  royal  cellars  were 
formerly    supplied.      On    leaving 
this  place,  we  ascended  the  hills, 
when  a  very  rieh  and  evcr-varring 
prospect  presented  itself  to  us.  Hill 
and  dale,  wood  and  water,  corn- 
fields and  vineyard^  gardens  and 
orchards,  successively  composed  it; 
with  an  interspersion  of  towns  ai»d 
villages,  modem  chiteaus,  and  the 
rmned  towers  of  ancient  castles  ris- 
HTg   above  the  gloom   of  groves 
wliich  clothe  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains.    The  Rlame,  both  in  its  di- 
stant and  approaching  meanders, 
completed  the  scene.     The  ruins 
of  the  cajT.le  of  D'arcy  was,  how- 
ever, my  favourite  spot  in  this  de* 
lightful  part  of  our  journey.    In 
two  posts  we  arrived  at  Port  a  Bin- 
son  on  the  Mame,  whose  trade  is 
in  vfood  and  charcocil,  and  from 
thence   proceeded    dirough  Dor- 
mans,  a  small  town,    "with  some 
handsome  public  buildings,  to  lot 
romantic  village  of  Paroy  :  the  road 
was  occasionally  regaled  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  b^as  in  fall  Wos* 
som,  whimsically   pUrited  aaong 
the  vines,  and  is  bordered  with  wJ- 
nut  and  cherry-trees.   At  Donnan» 
we  quitted  the  department  of  the 
Marne,  for  that  of  the  Aisne,  al^ 
ready  mewuoned ;  but  the  romaat'v 
scenery  of  the  former,  in  a  gr^al 
measure,  continued  till  we  reached 
Chateau  Thierry,  which  Appearing 
to   be   an  ancient  and   interesting 
place,  we  were  induced  to  remain 
there  the  rest  of  the  day.    The 
ruins  of  its  castle,  the  towers  of 
the   churches,  the  large  barracb 
and  other  lofty  buildings,  rendered 
it  a  sttiking  object  as  we  vie^^  it 
at  a  dist2»:)€e :  but  it  did  not  an- 
swer our  expectation.     Its  streets* 
however,  are  clean,  the  inhabitantSf 
partlcuWr  the  wume%  reflurk^ 
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ably  neat  in  their  persons,  no  very 
common  provincial  circumstance ; 
and  it  gave  birth  to  La  Fontaine. 
The  castle  is  converted  into  a  pri- 
son, and  when  visited  by  some 
English  gentlemen  in  their  way  to 
Verdun  they  found  two  of  their 
countrymen  confined  there  in  sepa- 
rate cells,  and  in  extreme  distress. 


They  declared  that  they  were  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
their  confinement :  but  we  have 
since  heard  diat  they  had  first  be- 
trayed their  own  country,  and  had 
afterwards  become  objects  of  suspi- 
cion to  the  government  which  had 
received  their  traitorous  services.** 
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On  certain  Elements  of  Grammar. 
[From  Mr.  Barron's  Lectures  on  Belles  Lettres.] 


«<  ^THHE  only  remaining  circum- 
JL     stance  concerning  gei^der, 
of  importance  sufficient  to  attract 
attention  in  an  inquiry  so  general 
as  the  present^  is  the   pnnciples 
which  seem  to  have  guided  the  prac- 
tice,  both    of  the    ancients    and 
modems,  in  the  classification-  of 
nouns  expressive  df  substances  of 
no  sex.    The  proper  arrangement 
w(mld  have  been,  to  have  made  all 
nouns,  not  naturally  significant  of 
sex,  of  no  gender.   This,  however, 
is  found  not  to  be  the  case ;  for 
many  of  these  nouns  are  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  males  or  females 
Two  analogies  which  influenced 
the  conduct  of  antiquity,  still  ap- 
pear to  regulate  the  practice  of  the 
French  and  Italians,  and  even  of 
ourselves,  when  we  personify,  or  as- 
sign gender  to  inanimate  substances. 
The  former  regarded  termination ; 
the  latter  signification.     If  a  noun 
had  a  masculine  termination^  it  was 
raised  to  the  mascuUne  gender, 
though  it  inherited  no  other  claim 
to  that  pre-eminence.     According-  v 
ly,  "venius  aindjiuviuj  are  masculine 
in  Latin,  Sivos  and  yj^vhi  in  Greek. 
For  no  better  reason  were  nouns  . 
often  remitted  to  the  feminine  gen- 
der,  as  semitay   cathedra^    ir^Jftva, 
fji^d^aipa.      So    powerful,     some- 
times,  was   this  principle,    as  to 
counteract    even  the  analogy  of 
nature,  and  to  banish  to  the  neuter 
geoder»  nouas  whicbi  fronn  their 


signification,  ought  to  have  bees 
made  masculine  or  feminine.  Thas 
mancipium  in  Latin,  and  dv^pwa^ 
in  Greek,  both  significant  of  a  hu- 
man creature,  were  banished  to  the 
class  of  neuters,  on  account  of  their 
termination.  In  French,  maikv 
is  masculine,  and  mala£e  femtniDe, 
for  a  similar  reason. 

**  But  signification  chiefly  seems 
to  have  gmded  the  French,  in  as- 
signing  genders  to  words  expressive 
of  neuter  substances ;  and  the  En- 
glish, when  they  personify.  Hence 
nouns,  naturally  neuter,  bat  denc^ 
ing  something  powerful,  vigorous, 
or  energetic;  as  tonnerref  caam, 
transport^  are  arranged  among  mas- 
culines; while  nouns,  significant 
of  capacity,  or  something  prolific, 
beautiful,  or  passive,  as  clfaltsr, 
vertUf  montajnff  mer^  are  associated 
with  the  class  of  feminines.  Bat 
to  this  rule  there  are  many  excep- 
tions in  the  French  language. 

"  Articles  and  adjectives  are  em- 
ployed to  restrict  and  explain  sub- 
stantives ;  and  before  we  relinquish 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  they  are 
entitled  to  some  portion  of  attenti(Bi. 
"  Articles  are  little  words  prefix- 
ed to  substantives,  or  to  other  parts 
of  speech,  used  as  substandves,  xo 
enlarge  or  circumscribe  their  mean- 
ing.    The  purpose  they  serve,  will 
be   readily  understood  fit)m   the 
following  simple  theory.    When 
we  survey  acy  object  wc  never  saw 
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before^  or  speak  about  an  object  scribe  the  expressioui  and  sigotfy 
with  which  we  are  not  intimately  the  king  of  a  particular  nation,  the 
acquainted,  the  first  thing  we  do  commander  of  a  particular  army^ 
to  distinguish  or  ascertain  it,  is  to  the  bookseller  of  peculiar  eminence^ 
refer  it  to  its  species,  or  to  class  it  or  of  some  particular  town* 
with  other  objects  of  its  species,  of  "  In  respect  of  articles,  our  owil 
whicji  we  have  the  knowledge,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  Ian- 
For  instance,  we  would  say,  a  treey  guage  in  the  worlds  l^e  Greek, 
A  houscf  a  korset  a  man,  when  we  uie  French,  the  Italian,  and  the ' 
wished  to  denote  any  individual  of  Spanish,  possess  only  the  definit* 
these  classes  which  we  had  never  article.  The  Greeks,  indeed,>sup« 
before  seen,  and  of  which  we  knew  plied  the  place  of  the  indefinite  ar- 
<tfu>thing  but  its  species  from  its  ap*  tide,  by  the  absence  of  the  definite  ; 
pearaxice.  These  objects  are  in*  the  Italians*  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
dividoals  of  the  species  caUed  trees^  French,  by  the  adjective  one*  The 
houses^  horses f  or  men;  and  must  Romans  neither  had  articles,  nor 
therefore  possess  the  common  quali*  supplied  the  place  of  them  by  any 
ties  of  their  respective  species.  expedient.  Their  conduct,  in  this 
**  But,  on  surveying  the  same  ob*  instance,  is  one  cause  of  the  he»« 
jects  a  second  timer  and  recollecting  tation  and  suspense  to  which  the 
our  fomMracquatntancewith  them,  reader  is  sometimes  reduced  iar 
-or  their  own  peculiar  properties,  perusing  their  splendid,  but  occa*  ^ 
we  would  not  express  our  sentiments  sionally  equivocal  language.  A  few 
of  them  in  the  same  language  we  exanriples  will  illustrate  these  re- 
did at  first.  Besides  refcmne  them  marks. 

to  their  species,  we  would  now  "The  folloMving  phrase,  amtcu§ 
signify  the  additional  ideas  of  hav*  irf^atorJsf  admits  no  fewer  thau 
ing  formerly  seen  them,  and  of  four  different  interpretations.  It 
having  been  made  acquainted  with  may  denote  either,  a  friend  of  4 
dieir  nature,  or  distinction  ;  and  commander, 'a  friend  of  the  com* 
would  therefore  employ  the  follow-  mander,  the  friend  of  the  com- 
ing phraseology,  the  tree,  the  house,  mander,  or  the  friend  of  a  com- 
the  horse^  the  man.  The  article  a ,  mander.  The  Latin  reader  must 
is  called  indefinite,  because  it  refers  collect  from  the  context  which  oT 
the  object  to  its  species  only,  and  these  interpretations  it  is  proper  to 
denotes  our  conceptions  of  it  no  prefer.  He  can  receive  no  assist- 
farther  than  the  common  qualiti<ts  ance  from  the  words  themselves, 
of  the  species  extend.  The  article  The  Greek  language  would  distin- 
$&e  is  called  definite,  because  it  guish  the  first  sense  by  the  words 
discriminates  the  oWect  to  which  it  fikos  ^ysf/^iyo^,  the  second  by  ^iAoj 
is  prefixed  from  all  others  of  the  ra  i^ysf^oVo^,  tlie  third  by  6  ipl\Q$  rg 
sa.me  species,  and  denotes  our  pre-  TJystuoyos,  and  the  last,  by  6  f  iAof 
vious  acquaintance  with  it,  or  its  ijygf^oVof .  The  French  would  ex- 
own  particular  characteristics.  A  press  the  first  meaning,  by  un  ami 
king,  a  commander,  a  bookseller,  ii*un  chcfy  the  socoad,  by  un  am  da 
express  any  individuals  of  the  order  cbef^  the  third,  by  Vaml  du  chef^  and 
of  men  called  kings,  commanders^  the  last,  by  Vam  d*un  chef*  Again, 
booksellers.  But  the  king,  the  the  phrase,  trmbe  miii  panem,  may 
commander, the  boQkseller,circum«  be  translated  either,  Giveme  bread, 
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that  h,  bread  iil  opposition  to  sn- 
gar  or  vrine,  or,  Give  me  the  bread, 
which  IS  used  at  the  table.  The 
Greek  language  can  distinguish 
these  meanings,  and,  to  convey 
the  fcrmCTf  would  employ  the 
■words,  ^o(  f/.ot  oi^rofy  but  to  convey 
the  latter,  the  vords  ^o§  jm-O*  roy 
i^r^Y.  The  French  would  express 
the  former,  by  don9u%  mot  du  pain^ 
the  latter»  by  donnt%  mot  Is  fan. 
The  phraseologyof  ItalyandSpahi, 
on  tins  occasion,  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  France. 

**  Between   adjectives  and   par- 
ticiples there  is  no  difference,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter,   along  with 
their  primary  signification,  denote 
the  additional  idea  of  time.     Both 
serve  to  notify  the  qualities  or  at- 
tributes, and  to  define  or  illustrate 
the  meaning,  of  substantives.  Thus 
the  qualities  of  a  man  are,  black, 
trhite,  young,  old,  strong,  weak, 
tall,  little ;  of  a  horse,  blaclc,  brown, 
white,  grey,  fat,  lean,  swift,  slow; 
which  qualities  all  tend  to  describe 
OT  distinguish  the  man  or  the  liorse 
of  which  we   speak,   and  to  dis- 
crin^inate  tliem  from  all  others  of 
their  species.     I  have  already  made 
remarks  on  the  genders  of  adjec- 
tives ;  it  remains  only  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  their  comparison. 
"All  adjectives  that  denote  qua- 
lities susceptible  of  augmentation  or 
dtmiiiUtion,  and  almost  all  quali- 
ties are  so,  are  susceptible  of  com- 
parison.    It  is  \mnccessary  to  criti- 
cise the  propriety  of  the  grammati- 
cal word  comparison^  or  to  inquire 
whether  it  can  be  applied  to  what 
is  called  the  positive  degree,  or  the 
adjective  itself.  We  have  no  leisure 
to  scrutmize  or  to  rectify  the  loose 
and  scholastic  language  of  gram* 
jnurians,  and   must,  therefore,  be 
satisfied  with  expressing  what  the 
•ubject  catU  us  to  explain. 


« It  was  of  great  consequence  ift 
the  formation  of  language,  nerer 
to  descend   farther  to  particulart 
than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  be- 
cause it  more  completely  preserved 
the  simplicity  of  expression,  and 
rendered  communication  more  easy 
and  expeditious.     For  this  reason, 
though  the  degrees  of  augmentation 
of  which  a  quality  is  susceptible 
may  be  almost    inHoite,  yet   tbe 
framers  of   languages  have  been 
content  with  markmg  two  stares 
only  of  these    degrees.     By  Uie 
former  is  signified,  that    of  twrf 
qualities  compared,  oue  is  greater 
than  the  other?  by  the  latter  is 
understood,   that    of  any   larger 
number  of  qualities  than  two  com- 
pared, one  is  the  greatest  amoi^ 
them.     It  will  easily  be  perceive^ 
that  the  former  of  these  stages  is 
called  the  comparative  degree ;  the 
latter,  the  superlative.     TTjescrwo 
stages  have  been  tbund  soiEcient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  social  coo 
mimication;  and  if  more  minuteness 
were  sometimes  necessary,  such  as 
twice,    thrice,    a    hundred    times 
greater,  it  was  thought  preferable 
t9   notify  them,  by   concomitant 
words,  rather  than  to  encimibef 
language,  by  adopting  more  stages 
of  comparison  than  \vere  common- 
ly requisite.  The  ancient  languages 
express  these   degrees     of    com- 
parison chieAy   by  adding  termi- 
nations to  the  adjectives  themselves. 
The    modem    languages    incline 
more  to  signify  them  by  auxiliary 
words. 

«•  Having  explained  the  theory 
of  nouns,  both  substantive  and  a<U 
jective,  it  will,  perhaps,  appear 
unnecessary,  that  I  should  detain 
you  with  an  illustration  of  pro- 
nouns ;  the  use  of  them  being/  as 
their  name  implies,  to  occupy  the 
place  of  nounsy  in  order  to  [^vent 
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too  frequent  and  disagreeable  re-  while   Pompey  retains    PohipeyV 

petitions  of  the  same  word :  as,  how-  army  near  the  city.' 

ever,  there  is  something  singular,  '   "It  is  plain,  from  these  examples  ^ 

both  in  the  syntax  and  inflections  of  that  without  the  use  of  pronouns, 

pronouns,  it  will  not,  I  presume,  the  repetition  of  nouns  would  have 

be  a  misapplication  of  our  time,  to  been  intolerable  ;  and  that  all  verb* 

offer  concerning  them  a  few  obser-  would  have  been  restricted  to  the 

vations.                -  third   part  of    the  variety  of  ter4 

*'  Pronouns  are  a  source  of  very,  minations  tliey  now  possess.     They 

pteat  convenience  and  variety  in  could  have  retained  only  the  ter- 

Mnguage.     Were  it  not  for  them,  minations   peculiar    to   the   third 

the  substantive  for  which  the  pro-  persons  of  the  singular  and  plural 

noun  stands,  must  have  been  fe-  numbers.  Because  the  noun  requir- 

peateJ  every  time  there  was  occa-  ing  the  third  person  of  the  verb  to 

sion  to  mention  it,  and  the  verbs  of  follow  it ;  and  the  noun  l>etng  aU 

all  languages  would  have  had  much  ways  repeated  without  any  substi-*. 

l*?ss   variety  of   termination  than  tption  of  the  pronoun ;  the  first 

they  possess.  Suppose  the  contents  and  second  persons  of  verbs  wliich 

of  the  following  sentence  were  to  correspond  to  the  pronouns  of  the 

be    expressed  without  tlie  use  of  first   and  second  persons,   would 

pronouns :  *  Caesar  loved  his  coun-  have  been  altogether  unnecessary  ; 

try,  his  family,  and  his  friends ;  but  and,  of  course,   must  have  been 

his  ruling   passion  was  ambition,  banished  from  the  number  of  thenr 

and  he  sacrlticed  to  it  ail  his  attach*  inflections. 

ments  and  his  duties.'  It  must  "The  pronoun  /  is  said  to  be 
have  appeared  in  tliis  very  aukward  of  the  first  person,  because  the 
form  :  *  Caesar  loved  Cawar's  coun-  speaker  or  the  writer  employs  it  to 
try,  Cesar's  family,  and  Caesar's  denote  himself,  and  to  prevent  the 
friends :  but  Catsar's  ruling  passion  disagreeable  repetition  of  his  name, 
was  ambition,  and  Csesar  sacrificed  Thou,  or  you,  is  called  tlxe  pronoun 
to  ambition,  all  Caesar^s  attach-  of  the  second  person,  because  the 
mentSy  and  all  Caesar's  duties.*  speaker  or  the  writer  employs4t  to 
Suppose,  again,  Caesar  to  have  denote  tJie  person  or  thing  address- 
addressed'  the  senate,  by  a  letter  ed,  iti  order  to  prevent  the  too  fre- 
couched  in  the  following  terms :  quent  recurrence  of  its  name.  To 
•I  consent  to  disband  my  army,  both  these  persons,  the  verbs  of 
provided  you  will  order  my  enemy  polished  languages  have  adapted 
Pompey  to  dismiss  his.  I  cuonot  tcrminadons,  which  contribute 
come  to  Rome  in  safety  without  greatly  to  promote  the  variety  and 
my  army?  while  he  retains  his  near  the  precision  of  communicaiion., 
the  city  5'  and  tliat  he  had  been  //.*,  sh^,  iV,  are  calLvJ  pronouns  of 
fibligod  to  convey  the  san^e  senti-  die  third  person,  b-jcaqse  they  de- 
menrs  without  the  aid  of  pronouns,  note  some  third  thing,  or  person. 
He  mast  have  employed  th3  fol-  which  has  been  formerly  mention-^ 
lowing  words :  *  Caesar  consents  tQ  ed,  but  is  not  addressed.  They 
disband  Cxsar's  army,  provided  are  employed,  like  the  other  "pro^ 
the  senatewiil  order  Caesar's  enemy  i  nouns,  to  prevent  the  too  frequent 
Pompey,  to  dismiss  Pompey's  appearance  of  the  nouns  for  which 
army.  Caesar  cannot- come  to  Rome  they  stand ;  but  they  have  no  ter* 
in  safety  without  C«sar'i  armv,  minations  of  the  verbs  appropriated 
'4                .  tfi> 
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to  them.     They  correspond  with  person  there  is  the  ^;reate9t  &Sa^ 

the   terminations   required  hj  the  ence,  and  the  merits  of  diHereot 

jiouns  whose  places  they  supply.  languages  are  most  discern3>le. 

**  The  substantive  pronouns  are  "  Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- 
more  numerous  in  Englibh,  than  guages  are  w^  provided  with 
ill  any  other  of  tlie  polished  Ian-  wnrds  forthts  purpose;  tms  Ix^of, 
guages,  eidier  ancient  or  modem,  avrog,  iikf  iste^  ok,  ifuy  is,  vlwdi 
The  Greeks  and  Latins  have  only  are  all  adjectives,  and  have  all  the 
^ree  such  pronouns ;  those  of  the  varieties  of  gender,  both  in  die 
first  and  second  persons,  /,  tbmi  siiig:ular  and  plural  numbers.  Bo^ 
and  the  reflected  pronoun  of  the  the  French  and  the  Italians  have 
third  person,  stf^  including  all  two  pronouns  of  the  third  persoii, 
genders.  The  French,  the  ^>ani*  and  these  tn  tlie  plural  baveHkewke 
ards,  and  the  Italians,  have  four  j  theh"  varieties  engender.  Our  owa 
/,  thcn^  denoting  rhe  first  and  second  hmgoageishere  nocaltttledefeeti^ 
persons;  and,  as  they  have  no  neuter  owmg  to  its  ngid  attachnseDt  to 
genders,  he,  denoting  the  male,  and  the  simplicity  of  nature,  which  is 
stef  the  female  of  the  third  person,  the^eadmg  principle  of  its  strucluie. 
Tl«e  English  have  the  pronouns  of  We  have  no  adjective  pronoun  of 
the  Brst  and  second  persons, /,/i&9tt;  the  third  person;  and  even  the 
but  preserving  here,  as  ia  the  case  little  variety  we  have  in  the  singo* 
of  nounsy  a  strict  accommodation  lar  ntunher  is  diminished  in  die 
to  the  ^fenders  of  nature,  they  pre-  plural. 

sent,  in  the  third  person,  be^  to  «  Though  we  possess  three  pro- 
denote  the  -male,  $hi  to  denote  the  nouns,  bey  sbe^  it^  to  express  the 
female,  and  a  fifth,  t/,  to  denote  third  person  in  the  singi^ar  num^ 
every  substance  of  no  gender,  or  her,  yet,  unless  the  subject  of  dis- 
of  which  the  gender  is  unknown,  course  be  a  male  or  a  femak,  or 
The  pronoun  u  is  perhaps  the  most  some  inanimate  substance  personi- 
j^eneral  word  in  the  language,  be-  fied,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  de- 
mg  employed  to  supply  the  place  note  that  subject  by  any  other  wwd 
of  all  substantives,  and  even  of  thztik;  and  as  the  far  greater  rait 
diings  without  names.  There  is  of  the  occasions  on  which  the  third 
uot  a  thing  in  language,  or  in  na-  person  must  be  employed,  refer  tt> 
ture,  which  it  may  not  represent.  other  things  than  males,  or  females 

"  In  respect  of  the  pronouns  of  or  personifications,  we  are  in  a  great 

die  first  and  second  persons,  the  measure    restricted,   even  in  the 

merit  of  polished  tongues  is  nearly  singular  numb^,  to  the  use  of  H 

equal.     In  the  ancient  languages,  alone.    We  are  stiU  more  embar- 

it  is  seldom  necessary  to  proouce  rassed  in  the  plural  nmnber,  forA^ 

them,  as  they  are  readily  suggested  shef  ii^  have  no  other  plural  for 

by  the  correspondent  termination  them  all  than  tbeyy  induch  also  b 

of  the  verb.     In  the  modern  Ian-  destitute  of  all  variety  d  gender, 

guages,  this  liberty  can  seldom  be  ^The  ambiguity  resulting  irtHU 

indulged  without  ambiguity  or  af-  the  nakedness  of  our  language,  in 

iectation,  because  the  terminations  respect   of  the  pronouns  of  die 

of  their  verbs  are  not  sufficiently  third  person,  is  the  chief  delect, 

varied,  to  distinguish  with  certainty  perhaps,  to  which  it  is  obnorioos- 

one  pronoun  trom  another.     In  Open  only  the  works  of  any  of  the 

denoting  the  pronoun  of  the  third  principal  writers  of  di^  latter  pan 
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of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  parti- 
cularly the  history  of  lord  Claren- 
don, or  the  prose  compos' tions  of 
Milton,  and  they  will  he  found  in 
inany  places  scarcely  intelligible, 
because  the  authors  were  obliged, 
frona  a  deficiency  of  pronouns  of 
the  third  person,  to  refer  the  sa^ie 
relative  io  different  antecedents  in 
the  same  sentence.  Similar  inac- 
curacies, though  less  frequent,  still 
api^ar  in  the  Writings  of  our  purest 
and  most  elegant  aulJiors.  Indeed, 
any  person  in  the  least  accustomed 
to  correct  contpositiorl,  must  be 
sensible  that  errors  of  this  sort  are 
the  most  difficult  to  be  avoided  in 
oar  language. 

"A  singularity  respecting  the 
inflections  of  personal  pronouns 
must  not  pass  unnoticed.  They 
have  almost  all  three  cases,  a  no- 
minative, a  genitive,  and  an  ac-> 
cusative :  /,  mtncf  me ;  thou,  thine f 
fbee;  he^  hlsy  6im,  Some  gram- 
marians, however,  contend,  that 
mitiey  thifUy  are  not  genitives,  but 
pronominal  adjectives  employed 
instead  of  wy,  thy  :  but  one  of  two 
things  must  be  admitted ;  either 
that  they  are  real  genitives,  as  our 
best  grammarians  make  them,  or 
that  Uiey  are  used  in  a  muTiner  dif- 
ferent from  these  adjective^,  and 
without  being  conjoined  with  their 
Ribstantives.  For  in  the  following 
sentence,  my  cannot  be  substituted 
in  the  place  of  mine  :  •  This  bock 
is  mine.'  The  nominative  of  the 
pronoun  almost  always  appears  be- 
fore the  verb,  and  the  accusative 
after  it;  and  as  no  other  of  our 
substantives  have  accusatives,  the 
syntax  of  the  pronouns  is  the  only 
case  in  which  jve  discern  thie  ten- 
dency of  our  language,  to  adopt 
the  analogies  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, by  assigning  to  the  active 
verb  the  government  of  an  accusa- 
tive case. 


**  I  have  now  finished  the  dis» 
cussion  of  nouns,  and  their  depend- 
ents, articles,  adjectives,  partici-^ 
pies,  and  pronouns,  which  denote 
the  first  great  branch  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  the  names  and  the  nature 
of  the  substantives  which  exist  in 
matter  or  in  the  mind.  I  proceed  to 
the  discussion  of  veih,  and  its  de- 
pendent adverb  ;  which  denote  tlie 
second  great  branch  of  our  know- 
ledge, the  actions  and  energies^ 
with  their  modifications,  whiclj 
substances  exert  inrespectof  them- 
selves, or  of  one  another. 

'*The  radical  characteristic  of 
the  verb  is  action  or  energy.  I 
read,  run,  walk,  eat,  drink,  sit» 
sleep,  are  all  expressions,  declara* 
tive  of  seme  operation  or  exertion 
performed  by  the  creature  or  thing 
that  is  tlie  nominative  to  the  verb* 
Every  action  implies  existence,  and 
the,  activity  or  patience  of  some 
agent ;  and  hence  the  common  de- 
finition of  the  verb,  riiat  it  signifies 
to  be,  to  do,  or  to  sufitr.  It  is  the 
most  intricate  of  all  the  parts  of 
speech  ;  and  this  intricacy  results 
unavoidably  from  the  combination 
of  ideas  it  is  employed  to  express^ 
Let  us  consider  the  various  circum- 
stances which  must  be  communi- 
cated by  the  word  denoting  an  ac- 
tion. The  chief  of  these  refer  to 
time  and  niimner. 

"  In  relating  an  action,  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
munication to  signify  barely  its  ex- 
istence ;  It  is  commonly  requiiite 
to  be  nM>re  partieular,  and  to  notify 
whether  it  is  finislitd,  is  finishing, 
or  will  be  finished.  Hence  aiises 
the  necessity  that  die  verb,  along 
with  the  signihcatron  of  action, 
should  likewise  express  time.  But 
the  manner  also  of  tlie  execut  ion 
of  tlie  action  is  often  of  great  im- 
portance to  be  Communicated.  1*  or 
example,  whether  the  agent  ope- 
rated 
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rated  with  deliberation,  confidence, 
and  resolution,  or  with  embarrass- 
mentt  hesitation,  and  suspicion; 
whether  he  ccmmanded  the  per- 
formance of  the  action,  or  signified 
only  his  inclination  that  it  should 
be  performed.  Hence  resulted  the 
necessity,  that  the  verb,  along  with 
the  sionificationof  acticn  and  time, 
should  also  denote  manner.  You 
will  easily  perceive  in  these  obser- 
vations the  origin  of  the  tenses  and 
moods  of  verbs, 

**As  it  was  necessary  that  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  manner 
should  attend  the  signification  of 
action ;  the  next  important  step  in ' 
the  formation  of  language,  ^'as  to 
determine  by  what  means  this  com- 
bined  communication   should   be 
accomplifhed.  One  of  two  methods, 
it  seems,  must  have  been  adopted ; 
cither  to  vary  the  terminations  of 
the  verb,  or  to   conjoin   with    it 
auxiliary  words,  so  as  to  convey 
these  additional  circumstances. — 
The  former  of  these  metliods,  with 
.^  mixture  of  the  latter,  in  the  pas- 
sive form  of  their  verbs,  was  em- 
51oyed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
'he  latter  method,  with  a  mixture 
of  the  former,  in  the  active  form 
of  their  verbs,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  English,  the  French,  and 
the  Italians. 

**  The  structure  of  the  verb  was 
tendered  still  more  complicated, 
because  it  was  found  requisite,  that 
along  with  tlie  signification  of  ac- 
tion, time,  and  manner,  it  should 
nlso  denote  person  and  number,  \o 
adapt  it  for  corresponding  with  the 
persons  and  numbers  of  nouns  and 
j>ronouns  with  which  it  might  be 
connected.  To  combine  together 
so  many  important  articles  in  the 
inflections  of  one  word,  required, 
a  degree  of  ingenuity,  which  no- 
thing could  supply  but  the  discem- 
picnt  and  experience  of  ages, 


"  In  respect  of  time,  it  may 
perhaps  be  imagined,  on  the  first 
vie\^-,  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  communication,  if 
the  verb  denoted  the  general  dJTi- 
sion  of  it,  into  past,  present,  and 
future ;  but  a  little  esperieDce 
would  discover  the  imperiifcticais 
cf  this  arrangement.  The  very 
fleeting  nature,  iiulecd,  of  present 
time,  made  any  subdivision  of  it 
both  difficult  and  unnecessary ;  and 
for  this  reason  all  polislied  l;ni- 
gua^s,  according  to  the  gajeral 
opinion  of  grammarians,  have  m 
any  mood  one  tense  only  approprJ. 
ated  to  express  it,  A  siroiiar  o- 
pinion  seems  to  have  guided  the 
construction  of  languages  for  a- 
pressing  future  time. '  That  fatOTS 
time,  including  a  long  duratior, 
was  di\^sible  into  parts,  must  sooa 
have  been  perceived  ;  but  the  totd 
ignorance  in  which  mankind  art 
involved  concerning  actions  that 
may  take  place  in  that  period,  most 
have  divested  them  of  all  disposi- 
tion to  mark  differences  of  future 
time,  or  to  provide  langtiage  widi 
tenses  for  that  purpose. 

**  Hence  appears  the  reason  why 
all  polished  languages,  expect  the 
Greek,  have  also  been  contented 
with  one  tense,  expressive  of  future 
time.  The  Greeks  it  has  be«i 
supposed,  wished  to  circuroscnbc 
future  time,  by  their  tense  deno- 
minated paulo post  futUTum^  by  which 
they  intended  to  signify  that  the 
action  was  future;  but  would  not 
be  long  so,  as.  the  time  of  its  exe* 
cutton  would  quickly  arrive. — 
This  tense,  however,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  specimen  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  Greeks,  and  of  their 
great  zeal  to  cultivate  and  improve 
their  language,  rather  than  as  re- 
quisite for  tne  conmiunicati(«i  of 
knowledge ;  for  it  very  rarely  oc- 
cur? iq  any  of  their  works.     Later 
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gmmmarians  controvert  even  the 
existence  of  this  tense. 

"The  past,  then,  is  the  time 
isrhich  the  framers  of  all  languages 
have  been  chiefly  anxious  to  sub- 
divide. Most  of  the  actions  which 
could  be  the  subject  of  discourse 
or  writing,  must  have  taken  place 
in  past  time ;  and  to  render  tlie 
accounts  of  them  more  conspicuous 
and  intelligible,  it  must  often  liave 
been  requisite  to  specify  the  pro- 
gress, or  tlie  stages,  of  their  execu^ 
tion.  Hence  the  various  divisions 
of  past  time,  and  the  different  tenses 
significant  of  them,  with  which  all 
languages,  even  -the  most  imper- 
fect, abound.  Of  polished  lan- 
guages, the  leastcomplete,inthis  re- 
spect, have  three  divisions ;  a  plu- 
perfect tense,  by  which  is  signified 
that  the  action  is  finished,  and  that 
some  time  has  intervened  since  it 
was  completed;  a  perfect,  which 
denotes  that  the  action  is  finislicd, 
but  thit  very  little  or  no  time^  has 
elapsed  since  its  completion  5  and 
an  imperfect,  which  signifies  that 
the  action  had  been  going  on,  but 
had  not  been  completed.  These  are 
all  the  tenses  significant  of  past 
time,  possessed  by  the  language  of 
ancient  Rome. 


**  But  the  Greek  language,  the 
English,  and  the  French,  besides 
tliese  tenses,  employ  another,  \^1»ch 
the  Greeks  call  an  aorist^  and  which 
denotes  only,that  the  action  is  com- 
pleted, without  distinguishing  in 
what  division  of  past  time  tlie  com- 
pletion took  place,  or  whether  the 
execution  was  plupeifect,  perfect, 
or  imperfect. 

"  It  we  attend  to  the  usual  course 
of  spenking  and  writing,  we  will 
find,  that  this  state  of  an  action 
ver)r  frequently  occurs;  and,  there- 
fore, that  a  tense  adapted  to  express 
it  is  of  singular  convenience  and 
advantage.  In  numeroiis  cases, 
the  completion  of  the  action  is  the 
only  circumstance  of  consequence 
to  be  communicated  ;  and  in  all 
such  cases,  the  aorist  is  the  proper 
tense  to  be  employed.  The  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Rome  retains,  on 
this  occasion,  a  portion  of  tha^ 
ambiguity,  to  which  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  obnoxious  in  some 
other  articles.  For  it  is  from  the 
sense  of  the  context  only,  that  the 
hearer  or  the  reader  can  discover 
whether  amavi  denotes  the  aoris( 
i^/Xij«ra,  fatmaty  I  loved,  or  the 
perfect  past,  ir^^/Xijxa,  fai  almc,  I 
havj  loved." 
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[From  the  Same.] 


f*/^NE  of  the  most  singidar  ap- 
V>/  pearances  in  the  history  of 
society,  is  the  progress  of  letters ; 
and  considering  how  extensive  the 
period  is  from  their  first  illustrious 
display  in  Greece  to  the  present 
|ime,   we  can  scarcely  wiji^hold 


wonder  that  the  number  of  comr 
positions  of  merit  is  so  small.  Cli- 
mate, or  natural  causes,  may  have 
some  influence;  government  can- 
not be  doubted  to  havea  great  deal; 
but  emulation,  and  the  love  of 
fame,  seem  to  be  tlie  chief  causey 
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to  which  we  are  to  impute  the 
flourishing  state  of  CTery  species 
of  compositioiif  except  oratory, 
which  appears  to  be  prompted  chief- 
ly by  ambition  and  lixnes  of  danger. 
As  emulation  and  the  love  of  fame 
are  the  principal  causes  to  which 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  eminence  of 
poetSy  philosopher s»  historians,  and 
critic^  yet  conspicuous  exhibitions 
in  any  of  tliese  lines  are  to  be  ex- 
pected only  when  the  full  and  free 
ezerci&e  of  the  powers  of  genius 
and  industry  is  countenanced,  at 
least  not  discouracred  by  govern- 
ment ;  when  society  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced, so  polished  and  enlighten- 
ed/as  to  discover  and  applaud  what 
h  meritorious  ;  and  when  the  ex- 
ertions of  genius  are  instigated  by 
rivalship.  If  we  consult  the  history 
of  literature,  we  shall  £nd,  that  in 
the  fortunate  conjunctures  in  which 
all  these  favorable  circumstances 
have  concurred,  authors  of  emi- 
nence havesprung  up  with  rapidity, 
and  in  clusters,  hke  plants  from  a 
hot-bed. 

*•  The  progress  of  poetry,  how- 
ever, is  not  altogether  regulated 
by  die  same  circumstances  which 
arc  supposed  to  influence  the  pro- 
duction of   prose    compositions ; 
and  epic  poetry  particularly  seems 
to  constitute  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion.  It  appeared  in  Greece  in  the 
poems  of  Homer  some  centuries  at 
least  before  any  composition    in 
prose  which  merited  the  attention 
of  posterity  ;  for  it  is  scarcely  sup- 
poseable  'tiiat   all  productions  in 
prose  should  have  perished,  while 
those   in  poetry  remained.     The 
singular  institution  of  b!ards,  and 
the  practice  of  reciting  at  festivals 
ftnd  public  solemnities  the  illustri- 
ous deeds  of  patriots  and  heroes, 
so  consonant  to  thenotionsof  a  war* 
Bke  and  magnanimous,  though  an 
uneultivatedandunpolishcd  people, 


teems  to  have  contiiboted  to  tht 
early  perfection  of  epic  composi- 
tion. Attachment  to  poetryin^it 
even  introduce  a  contunpt  and  dis- 
Ukt  of  prose,  and  may  help  to  ac- 
count for  the  late  appearance  of 
that  species  of  composidon.  It  is 
well  known,  that  even  the  laws  and 
public  acts  of  rude  communities 
were  sometimes  written  in  vene. 

**  Among  the  Brst  good  compo- 
sitions in  prose  which  were  prodn- 
ced  in  Greece,  was  probably  the 
history  of  Herodotus,  and  it  is  the 
rooU  early  and  best  of  that  s^ptdes 
which  has  descended   to  modem 
times.      He    lived    between   the 
Persian  invasion  and  the  Pelopoc* 
nesian  war,  about  four  hundred  and 
forty  years  before   the  birth   of 
Christ,  and  was  the  dawn  of  the 
illustrious  age  of  his   country.— 
From  the  time  of  his  appearance 
to  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great  into  Asia,  (a  period  of  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years), 
were  displayed  all  those  conspjcu- 
ous    exertions  of   the    genius   of 
Greece,  which  all  men  of  letters 
have  hitherto  admired,  and  all  re* 
fined  ages  will  continue  to  admire. 
Thfe  pnncipal  writers  of  thisperiod 
were,  Euripides,  Sophocles,Thucy- 
dides,  Isocrates,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Demosthenes.    Alexan- 
der the  Great  annihilated  the  liberty 
of  Greece,   and  with  it  fled  her 
spirit  and  her  gcnins. 

**  After  the  Romans  had  over-  - 
run  the  greater  part  of  Greece, 
they  were  tempted  to  turn  their  at- 
tention  tcwardsthepreciousremains 
of  literature  and  arts  which  that 
country  had  to  exhibit.     But  so  un- 
polished -Still  were  this  great  people^ 
that  in  the  six  hundred  and  seventh 
year  of  their  city,  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  termination 
of    tne    commonwealth,    Mucins 
Muntmius,  a  Roman  consul^  was 
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Ip  iint)erfect  a  judge  of  the  value 
^f  the  exquisite  statuies  and  pain^«> 
in^s  vhich  be  found  in  the  plunder 
of  the  cityof  CorinUii  thathetookan 
obligation  of  theshipmaster  who  was 
to  conVeytJ^em  to  Rome,  to  replace 
pr  repair  them,  if  any  of  them  were 
lost  or  injured  in  the  voyage.  His 
only  conception  of  their  use  was  to 
grace  hb  triumph*  and  the  num- 
ber, not  the  workmaniship,  was  to 
iiimself  and  his  countrymen  ike 
chief  object  of  attention. . 

**  Before  the  age .  of  Cicero, 
Rome  had  produced  few  writers  of 
eminence,  except  Plautus  and  Te- 
rcDce,  both  of  whom«  particul^ly 
the  latter,  seem  entitled  to  litUe 
other  fame  than  that  of  translators 
from  the  Greeks.  'Hie  pdre  period 
of  Roman  genius  did  not  long  sur- 
pass Cicero.  It  can  scarcely  be 
extended  beyond  the  age  of  Livy, 
though  several  ai^thors  of  great 
merit  are  to  be  found  after  that 
time.  According,  then,  to  this 
computation,  the  golden  age  of 
Roman  genius  did  not  much  exceed 
one  hundred  years,  and  was  some^ 
^hat  shorter  than  that  of  Greece. 
The  great  ornaments  of  this  petidd 
yere,  Lucretius,  Cassar,  Ciqero, 
Sallust,  TibuUus,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  Livy.ij  The  revolution  of 
the  civil  eovtmmerit  affected  the 
genius  of  Ro^e,  at  it  had  done 
that  of  Greece^  with  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  Biit  the 
genius  of  Rome  languished  much 
longer  than  that  of  Greece  before 
>t  expired.  Of  all  antiquity,  no 
two  periods  were  so  refined  as  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome  I  have  men- 
tioned. At  no  other  times  was 
literary  merit  to  obtain  such  high 
pJ'aise,  'or  Were  great  men  to  de- 
rive so  much  emulation  ax^l  im- 
provement from  one  anotlier.  No 
othet-  ancient  nations,  not  even  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  themselves, 
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were  so  high-nriinded,  and  so  full 
of  great  views,  in,  any  otlier  periods 
as  they  were  in  these. 

"After  tlie  termination  of  th* 
golden  age  of  Rome,  genius  gta* 
dually  subsides,  and  seems  to  de« 
scend  into  a  state  of  torpor,  if  not 
total  extinction,  in  the  cells  of 
monks,  or  to  wander  unregarded 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  till  the 
restoration  of  civilization,  learnings 
and  arts,  aided  by  the  useful  inven- 
tion of  printing,  caused  her  revive 
with  a  large  portion  of  her  ancient 
lusth?.  For  a  term,  therefore,  of 
near  two  thousand  years,  from  the 
first  appearance  of  letters  in  Greece^ 
to  the  invention  of  printing  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
no  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  can  be  found,  which 
were.enlightened  and  adorned  with 
the  brightest  displays  of  human 
genius  \  a  demonstration  either  of 
the  astonishine  delicacy  of  literary 
merit,  or  of  me  slow  and  difficult 
stisps  by  whidh  society  advances  in 
knowledge  and  refinement. 

'*  Printing  has  so  corrected  and 
dispersed  tne  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  an^  modern 
times>  that  scarcely  any  revolution 
in  human  afPatrs  can  be  supposed  to 
introduce  such  ignorance  and  error 
as  prevailed  before  it  was  invented. 
With  the  introduction  of  an  art  so 
auspicious  to  leailiing,  genius  and 
industry  assumed  new  vigour,  and 
i;edoUbled  their  efforts.  The  spirit 
of  the  sixteenth  century  caught  fire 
frpm  the  publication  and  perusal  of 
the  ilhistrious  remains  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  was  distinguished 
by  an  acquaintance  with  their  writ- 
ers and  language,  which  has  not 
yet  been  equalised. 

"  The  transition  from  the  use  of 
the  Latin  language,  in  which  al- 
most all  the  modem  authors  began 
to  wiite  i^ter  the  revival  ^T  le^m-r 
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ing,  and  the  hesitation  under  which  writers.    England  followed  the  ex- 

litcrary  men lonprcmained, whether  ample  of  Ivdjf  and  in  die  end  of 

they  should  relinqntsh  that   Ian-  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  be* 

guage,    and    cultivate  their  own  ginning    of  the   screnteentliy  her 

mo:eimperfectlanguages,repTessed  best  authors  w^ote  her  own  hn^ 

conkiderably  the  efTorts  of  modem  guage,with  apurity  and  correctness 

genius.    All  men  of  letters  regret-  which  are  not  always  to  be  fbuad 

ted  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  in  the  latter  part  of  tne  screnteenth 

writing  in  a  dead  language,  and  century,  and  which  have  not  evee 

on  topics  which  it  often  had  not  in  the  eighteenth  been  very  tftea 

words  to  express.  They  felt  also  the  exceeded.     The  works  rf  Hooter, 

disagreeable inconrenienciesofbav-  lord  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  the  Ho- 

ing  the  knowledge  of  their  labours  mihes  and  Prayer   Book  <^  the 

confined  to  the  learned,  instead  rf  Church  of  England,  not  to  n^en- 

di fusing  useful  or  amusing  infor-  tion  the  translation  of  the  Bibk, 

mation  among  all  ranks  of  people,  present  a  propriety  of  style  winch 

and  6freceivmp  that  just  and  gene-  is  not    always   found  kk  MtltoD, 

ral  applause  which  usuaUy  attends  Clarendon,  orTillotson,  mnd  scarce* 

genuine  merit.     A  few  successful  ly  in  Dry'den  and  lord  Shaftsbwy. 

efforts  gave  conviction  that  medem  The  ciral  wars  of  Engkmd  infect- 

languages  were  fuUy  adequate  to  ed  her  language  and  her  taste,  widi 

dojusttce  to  the  conceptions  of  the  a  degree  of  corruption  which  k 

most  eminent  authors  ;  and  it  was  required  the  merit  of  Pope,  Ad£- 

found,  that  much  less  time  and  son,  and  dwifr,  to  banish,  and  to 

study  were  requisite  to  acouire  an  re-establish  former  purity.     Tbt 

intimate    acquaintance   wuh  any  highly-finished  productions  of  later 

polished  language  of  modem  Eu-  times  have  not  done  much  more 

rope,  than  to  nualify  an  author  for  than  to  regain  primitive  com^ 

writing  with  elegance  in  the  Ian-  ness. 

guage  of  ancient  Rome.  •*  The  French  began  last  to  poli^ 
♦*The  Itahans  appeared  foremost  their  langua^,  but  their  progrett 
tn  this  new  path  of  fame.  Before  was  very  rapid.  Before  the  mi#> 
the  invention  of  printing,  they  pos-  die  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
sessed  a  considerable  share  of  taste,  could  boast  of  few  jnithors  wheat 
perhaps  from  jl  communication  any  reader  would  'nhh,  to  peruse 
with  Constantinople,  where  learn-  twice.  Ewly  in  §»  csghMendk 
ing  subsisted  till  the  middle  of  the  century,  their  langiK^  and  dm 
fifteenth  century,  when  that  city  genius  seeih  to  have  reached  the^ 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  nighest  teixience.  Pascal  corn- 
Turks  ;  and  they  wrote  their  own  hreiiced  this  career,  andwasqaickly 
language  with  wonderful  propriety,  followed  by  Malebranche,  Flechtcr, 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  seven-  Comeille,  Racine,  Boikau,  Foo- 
teenth  century,  Petrarch,  Dnn'e,  tenelle,  Moliere.  These  amhots 
Bocaccio,  Ariosto,  displayed  in  retain  the  character  of  Frcfdl 
their  works  an  extent  of  knowledge,  classics:  even  the  great  names  of 
a  richness  of  i^i-nius,  and  an  ele-  Rousseau^  Voltaire,  and  Kaynal, 
gance  of  lanpuage>.  which  have  have  not  aspired  to  higher  praise 
scarcely  yet  been  surpassed.  Tasso,  than  to  share  thetr  fame* 
Guar^ii,  Davila,  and  Machiavel,  "  While  the  greater  part  of  the 
have  not  obscured  the  fame  of  these;  learned  meo  ik  modem  Europe 
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were  pleased  to  wi'ite  the  language  nacioos  wiiters  among  his  countiy- 

of  ancient  Rome,  conscious  of  their  men.     Society  wks  pestered  and' 

inferiority  on  account  of  the  disad-  tired  with  the  dispute,  till   Swift 

vantages  under  which  they  labour-  exposed  the  whole  of  it  to  ridicule, 

ed,  they  looked  up  to  the  ancients  by  the  irresistible  vein  of  keen  satire 

with  the  respect  which   scholars  with  which  he  has  handled  it,  in  his 

aaturallyentertain  for  their  masters,  curious  tfeatise  on  the  battle  of  the 

and  presumed  iK>t  to  rival  them  in  books  in  St.  James's  library, 

die  merits  of  execution  and  origin  **  But  though  the  violence,  and* 

naltty.  But  scarcely  had  the  French  mistakes,  and  misrepresentations  of 

begun  to  write  their  own  language  the  first  disputants  liave  long  ago 

with-  a  purity  which  attracted  me  subsided,  yet  so  inuch  solid  foun- 

attention  of  Europe,  when  their  dation  is  the  controversy  accounted 

national  ambition  was  excited;  they  to  have,  that  we  very  frequently 

claimed  to  be  held  originals  them*  meet  it  in  conversation  \   and  so 

selves,  both  in  respect  of  matter  much  inclined  are'many  readers  to 

and  style,  and  thus  aspired  to  rival,  ohtitn  information  concerning  it|^ 

if  not  to  surpass,  the  merit  of  the  as  to  afFord  considerable  currency 

ancients.     Hence  arose  an  extra-  to  a  learned  essay  published  bv  Mr* 

ordinary  controversy,  which  com-  Dutens,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  ^ 

menced  in  France,  concerning  the  of  England. 'This  author,  in  the 

comparative  excellence  of  ancient  course  of  other  employments^  had 

and    modem  writers,  and  which  been  obliged  to  consult  most  of  the 

Was  agitated  with  great  keenness,  ancient  writers  of  chief  reputation^ 

and  even  asperity,  ait  its  first  ap-  and  he  scruples  not  to  affirm,  that, 

pearance.     Many  learned  treatises  in  all  compositions  of  eenius  and 

were  publi^ied,  many  bold  asser-  taste,  their  superionty  is  palpable 

tions  were  advanced.   -  Boileau  and  and  incontestable,  and  that  vestiges 

madame  Dacier  undertook  the  de-  are  to  be  found  in  their  writings  of 

fence  of  the  ancients,  and  asserted  all  the  mosc  brilliant  discoveries  in 

their  right  to  superiority ;  Perrault  science  and  arts.    This  author  is 

and  la  Motte  maintained  the  claims  entitled  to  more  consideration  thto 

of  the  modems.     Much  partiality,  any  of' his  predecessors.     He  dis« 

a-id  abuse,  and  ignorance,  as  com-  p^lays  no  malevolence,  or  inclina- 

monly  happens  m  similar    cases,  tion  to  misrepresent  either  of  the 

were  displayed  in  the  course  of  the  parties;   he    never    supposes    the' 

controversy,  relative  to  the  respec-  reader  is  to  be  satisfied  with  his 

live  consti  tuents  of  the  parties.  authority  or  interpretation ;  he  pre* 

**  The  dispute  extended  to  En*  sehts  on^his  n^argm  the  passages  on 

gland.    The  gentle,  the  humane,  which  he  founds  his  opinion,  and 

the  indolent  sir  William  Temple  leaves  every  reader  a  iair  fie^d  to' 

was  roused  to  engage  in  it,  and  decide  for  himself, 

undertook  the  causae?  the  ancients,  "  In  a  controversy,  then,  which 

which    he  supported  with  much  seems  of  importance  sufiUcient  to' 

learning,    discernment,  and  good  attract  a  little  of  our  attention,  we 

taste.    The  -sentiments,  however,  will  endeavour  to  get  possession  of 

even  of  this  able  champion  did  not  those  principles  by  which  a  proper 

convey  universal  Satisfaction ;  they  judgement    must    be    supported, 

were    comroverted,    and  attack-  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  has' 

•d,  by  ^veral  obscure,  but  perti-  been  the  origin  of  much  useless  dis-^ 

0  2  putatioa 
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pouiion  in  all  controversiest  but  than  any  other  poet.  But  I  will 
particulaply  in  the  present.  It  is  venture  to  maintain*  that  a  great 
always  to  be  reroembered»  that  no  part  of  this  excellence  is  to  be  im- 
fair  comparison  can  be  instituted  puted  to  the  situation  of  the  times 
between  ancient  and  modem  an-  in  which  he  Wrhd.  The  natond 
thors,  except  where  circumstances  manners  andmagnanhnityof  tho» 
are  nearly  similar.  We  will  not  be  times  were  particularly  farouraUe 
so  unreasonable  as  to  complain  that  'to  the  simplicity  and  sublimitj  of 
our  poets  do  not  equal  Homer»  or  his  sentiments  and  style.  IVhigfa 
our  orators  Demosthenes  and  Ci*  honours  conferred  on  bards,  be^ 
ceroy  if  the  dissimilarity  of  their  cir*  considered  as  the  sages,  the  legk- 
cumstances  rendered  it  impbssible«  lators,  and  the  heralds  of  their 
We  will  not  expect  that  our  poets  age,  as-  companions  of  kings,  and 
and  orators  should  equal  or  surpass  guests  at  all  ^stivals,  would  prompt 
those  of  antiquity  in  circumstances  the  liveliest  exertions  of  genius. 
so  unfavourable,  that,  had  the  poets  He  had  all  nature  before  him  on* 
and  orators  of  antiquity  been  in  occupied,  and  all  his  pictures  of 
them,  they  would  not  have  sur-  her,  at  least  to  us,  wear  the  merit 
passed  our  own.  We  will  not  de-  and  charm  of  noveky.  Had  either 
mand  that  the  ancient  philosophers  Virgil  or  Milton  lived  in  the  same 
sh6uld  have  made  the  same  pro*  circumstances,  Idoubt  not  that  tbef 
gress  in  science  which  ours  have  would  have  rivalled  him  in  other 
done,  when  the  latter  have  had  the  particulars  and  have  surpassed 
advantage  of  all  the  researches  and  him  in  judgement  and  soUimitj. 
experience  of  the  formen  besides  They  equal  him  in  these  qualities, 
the  aid  of  several  siibsicfiary  arts  notwithstanding  the  disadrant^ge 
itnd  systems  then  unknown.  An-  of  being  obliged  to  imagine  all 
other  principle  entitled  to  attention  the  interesting  situations  of  their 
is,  that  the  inferiority  of  the  ipo-  heroes,  without  having  ever  seea 
dems,  or  the  superiority  of  the  or  conversed  with  such  inen.  Os- 
ancients,  in  di£ferent  articles,  is  no  sian  derives  hisextmordinary  merit 
reproach  or  compliment  to  the  from  circumst^ces^mibr  to  those 
genius  of  either.  There  is  no  rea-  of  Homer,  from  livii^  and  con- 
son  to  conclude  that  vigour  of  versing  with  such  men  as  those  of 
genius  is  confined  to  one  period  of  whom  he  sung, 
society  more  than  another.  It  de-*  **  Euripides  and  Sophocles  are 
pends  on  external  causes  :  let  the  the  only  tragic  poets  of  antiqnityr 
same  catises  exist,  and  the  same  for  the  Romans  produced  none  eo- 
vigour  will  be  displayed.  Guided  titled  to  notice;  atid  consderaUe 
by  these  solid  principles,  let  us  as  their  merit  is  in  point  of  charac* 
now  inquire  a  little  what  are  the  ter,  p:ission,  and  style,  they  sMaa 
facts.  possess  much  excellence  in  point  e£ 
"  That  Homer  must  still  bear  ^ible.  It  was  impossible  that  they 
away  the  pahn  of  epic  poetry  from  should  deserve  much  praise  in  dus* 
Virgil  himself,  and  all  the  modems,  article,  for  they  wrote  too  fast  to 
no  candid  critic  will  much  hesitate  acquire  k.— Of  the  few  plays  of 
to  admit.  He  possesses  more  vari«  Sophocles  which  remain,  scsutely 
ety  of  character,  more  originality,  any,  except  the  CEdipusTynumusr 
knore  beautiful  description,  more'  -can  be  said  to  have  much  fabJti 
•legancc  and  simplicity  of  style^  they  are  often  little  more  than  mer* 

dialogtifis^ 
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Aalogues,  and  the  actors  go  and  The  new  comedy,  in  which  Menan- 
Ciftne  without  much  apparent  rea-  derandothersexcelled,  arid  of  which 
son.  The  taste  of  the  Greeks  in  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the 
tragic  representations  could  not  be  translations  of  Terence,  though  the 
defined,  when  we  reflect,  that  little  originals  are  lost,  was  a  much  more 
more  than  thirty  years  before  the  perfect  species  of  composition. — 
time  <k  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Simple,  however,  and  natural  and 
tfaeir  theatrical  exhibitions  were  no  innocent  as  the  dialogue  is,  it  con- 
better  than  musical  entertainments,  tains  little  wit  or  spirit,  and  less 
exhibited  by  strollers  equipped  in  rariety  of  character.  Nearly  the 
ifae  most  homely  manner.  Thespis  same  characters  recur  in  every  play ; 
^vas  manager  ot  such  a  band,  and  and  even  the  circumstances  in 
Horace  describes  his  cavalcade  in  which  they  appear  are  not  much 
the  following  words,  changed. 

«  Greece  and  Rome  are  unrival- 

•  Picitur  et  Thcjpis  vexiue  poemat»  j^^  j^  oratory,  but  many  eircum- 

^  "•^**'  stances  concurred  to  produce  that 

«  He  had  only  one  speaker,  who  effect.  I  explaii>ed  the  chief  of  these 

was  introduced  to  give  the  singers  in  the  history  of  eloquence.     Had 

some  respite.  iEschylus  succeeded  modern  genius  been  placed  m  the 

him,  and  first  presented  dialogue,  or  same  situation,  I  doubt  not  of  its 

exhibited  somerfiing  like  a  tragedy ;  having  made  as  erament  a  figure. 

he  did  not  live  above  thirty  years  "  Historical  composition  is  the 

before  Euripides    and  Sophocles,  field  in  which  comparison  can  be 

These  poets  may  surpass  modern  made  with  most  equity,  because 

tragedians  in  simplicity  and   pro-  circumstances  are  most   similar ; 

priety  of  style,  but  it  requires  an  and  here  it  musrbe  admitted,  that 

uncommon    reverence    for    anti-  the  respective  merits  of  candidates 

quity  to  prefer  them  in  every  other  are  so  nearly  balanced  ns  to  create 

Ylew*  some   hesitation.     In   punty  and 

'  "  In    comedy,    every    candid  correctness  of  style,  liveliness  of 

judge  miist  give  the  preference  to  description,  and  candour  of  rela- 

thc  modems.     The  old  comedy  of  tion,  no  authors  surpass Thucydideg 

the  Greeks,  in  which  living  char:>c.  and  I^ivy  |  but  they  must  be  ad- 

ters  were  introduced  and  ridiculed,  mitted  to  be  inferior  to  the  best 

though  it  might  display  boldness  modern  historians  in  forming  an 

and  spirit,  was  the  coarsest,  grossest  interesting  and  instructive  narration. 

ribaldry,    that    ever    disgraced  a  The  capital  secret  of  composing 

^tage.  The  object  of  it  Wiis  not  more  history,     namely,    to    extend    or 

reprehensible    than  the  execution  abridge  the  narration  according  to 

was  indelicate.    We  cannot  read,  the  importance  of  the  matter,  seems 

without  the  most  lively  feelings  of    little   attended  to  by  the  former. 

disgust  and  contempt,  the  reugh  By  th?  use  of  it,  andthat  most  en- 

daubing  of  Aristophanes,  bv  which  lightened  spirit  of   political  and 

file  Athenians  were  instigated   to  philosophical  knowledge  withwhich 

put  to  death  Socrates,  one  of  the  the  latter  have  adorned  their  rela* 

best  men  and  worthiest  citizens  they  tions,  tliey  have  communicated  to 

ever  had.  The  most  yvorthlesslicen-  them  a  degree  ofperiection for  which 

llous  farce  ever  appeared  on  the    we  seek  m  vain  among  the  an^ 

£nglish  §tage|  \%  not  so  opprobrious,  cicnts* 
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"  In  moral  philosophy  the  merit  nounce,  that  the  doctrine  of  th» 
of  the  ancients Ws  considerable;  human  mind  is  now  better  imder* 
but  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  stood  than  it  was  by  either  of  the» 
Greeks  did  not  apply  very  closely  sects  of  philosophers, 
to  the  study  of  it,  tiU  the  most  il-  **  But  it  is  in  the  mathemadcal 
lustrious  age  oftheir  literature  was  sciences,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
past.     Plato»  indeed,  has  advanced  the  system  of  nature,  that  the  so- 
many   fine  views   of  the  subject,  periority  of  modem  attainments  is 
and  adorned  it  with  all  the  oma-  most  conspicuous.      The  ancients 
ments  of  a  rich  imagination.     His  extended  not  their  inquiries  beyoztd 
examph  was  followed  by  Xenophon  the  properties  of  lines  q£  the  second 
in  his  Memorabilia  Socratis,  and  order,  called  Conic  Sections ;  and 
both  may  be  read  with  much  enK>lu*  it  does  not  appear  that  they  applied 
ment.  But  we  see  in  them  few  prin-  the  science  of  these  to  any  use.   It 
cipks  or  accurate  delineations  of  the  was  reserved  for  Newton  to  explain 
human  mind;  they  either  deviate  by  thei|*  means,  the  laws  which  go- 
into  abstract  reasonings,  or  content  vemthe  motions  of  the  planets.  We 
themselves  with  reconmiendations  are  told  that  die  Pydiagoreans  were 
of  particular  virtues  from  consider-  acquainted  with  the  Coperoican  vf* 
ations  c^  utility.     The  schools  of  stem;  but  this  acquaintance  could 
philosophy,*  especially  those  of  the  hardly  amount  to  more  thancoi^- 
Stoics     and    Epicureans,    which  ture,  for  theywan;ed  every  resource 
arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  schools  to  proceed  farther.     They  had  no 
of  eloquence)   generated    c'ontro-  glasses  with  which  to  makeobserva^ 
versies    and  maintained   systems,  tions,andiheir  study  of  the  heavenly 
nither  than  improved  the  science  bodies  seems  to  have  been  directed 
<>f  the  human  mind*    Mutual  anti-  rather  to  astrology  than  to  astroiK)* 
pathies  tempted  both  to  push  their  my.     They  might  be  admired  by 
doctrines  tf>  extremity,  and  to  over-  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
look  the  true  science  of  nature  situ-  among  whom  they  lived ;  but  thar 
ated  between^ them.  whi  r.Ucal  nostrums  coucemingabs^ 
,  *<  The  Stoics  considered  man  as  tincnce  from  animal  food,  and  the 
a  pure  intelligence,  and  made  little  transmigration  of  souls,  rathersu^- 
allowance  for  his  possessing  appe-  gest  the  character  of  empirics  m 
tites  and   passions.    They  would  philosophy,  than  of  enlightened  axMi 
scarcely  permit  him  to  feel  that  he  rational  inquirers, 
was  a  man,  and  considered  him  '<  Some  people  wiU conclude  that 
unnaturally    as     independent     of  PLuo  was  acquainted  with  the  cir-. 
things  about  him.  The  Epicureans  cuLition  of  the  blood,  which  a 
run  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They,  supposed  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
held  him  forth  us  formed  principally  discoveries  of  modem   medicioe, 
to  consult  his  pleasure  and  his  ease;  because,  in  speaking  of  it,  he  em- 
and    were     not  sufficiently    assi-  ploys  the  Greek  word  ^t^isc/tkut 
duous  to   inculcate  virtue  as  the  which  signifies  to  be  carried  round, 
means  of  obtaining  both.     Their  But  if  the  use  of  figurative  laju 
system  was  hostile  to  all  the  manly  guage  is  to  be  supposed  a  good  ar- 
and  generous  efforts  of  the  soul,  gumeut  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
and  contributed  to  sink  its  votaries  ancients,  there  is  scarcely  any  know- 
into  indolence  or  criminal  gratifica-  ledge  of  which  they  may  not  be 
tion.   We  need  not  hesitate  to. pro-  «hown  to  be  possessed.    Had  tiits 

doctxifia 
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doctrine  l>een  understood  by  them,  prove  our  eenius  and  otir  tastej  we 
IS  it  possible  it  should  never  be  cannot  read  the  ancients  too  much  ; 
mentioned  m  tern^s  explicit  and  but  we  must  seek  important  ad- 
full,  that  no  reasonings  should  be  ditions  to  our  knowledg?,  whether 
founded  on  it,  no"causes  of  diseases  moral,  political,  or  mathematical, 
deduced  from  it  ?  In  a  word,  to  im-  among  die  modems." 


/  On   PfiRCEPTION. 

[From  Mr.  Scott's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy.] 

"  \T17^    ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ow        "  Th®  fij"^^  philosopher,  in  whose 
VV    kittle  success  philosophers    writings  we  find  a  systematic  theory 
have  invented  theories  in  order  to    concerning  perception,  is  Aristotle, 
throw  Itght  upon  the  process  of    According  to  this  theory,  percep- 
sensation  ;  afid  to  trace  the  parti-    tion,  a$  well  as  all  the  other  opera- 
cular  manner  in  which  material  ob-    tions  of  the  mind,  is  earned  on  by 
jects  convey  impressions  to  our  in-    the  agency  of  certain  images,  forms, 
tellectual    principle.     They  have    or  species  of  material  objects  there 
.not  been  less  desirous  to  investigate    present.    The  images  presented  to 
the  mode  of  action  pf  perception ;    our  senses  were  called  sensible  spe- 
but  as  this  faculty  is  of  a.  still  more    cies,  or  forms ;  and  were  supposed 
intellectual     and    refined    nature,    to  be  cdtS<^^ally  sent  off  from  ma- 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their    terial  objects/Tft  all  directions ;  so 
hypotheses  have  been  attended  with    that  by  entering  at  the  avenue '  of 
▼ery  fortunate  results.    Such  hypo-    the  senses,  they  produced  percep- 
•tbeses,  howeveir,   have  been  very    tion  daring  the  day,  and  dreaming 
.  prevalent  from  the  remotest  anti-    during  the  night.     These  images 
quity ;  and,  contrary  to  the  gene-    were  supposed  to  be  again  present- 
Tal  course  of  such  things,  have  pre-    ed  to  the  memory,  or  imagination, 
•erved  a  considerable  uniformity,    in  a  more  refined  state,  wjien  they 
and  -been  implicitly  admitted  by    were  called  species,  simply ;   and 
succeeding  philosophers  as  a  ration-    when  presented  to  the  intellect  in 
al  basis  of  investigation.    The  con-    their  most  refined  state  of  all,  they 
sequence  has  been,    a  systematic    were    called    phantasms ;    and   it 
diffusion  of  error  in  this  oranch  of    was  maintainea,  that  there  can  be 
science,  unparalleled  in  any  other ;    no  perception,  memory,  or  intel- 
so  as  at  length  to  be  matured  into    lection,  without  species,  or  phan- 
a  complete  system  of  scepticism,    tasms. 

or  disbelief.  Those  who  wisli  to  "  This  theory  was  well  adapted 
see  the  gradual  progress  of  this  to  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  which 
sceptical  philosophy  completely  de-  resolved  au  the  phenomena  of  the 
veloped,  are  referred  to  Dr.  Reid's  material  world  into  the  effects  of 
Second  Essay  on  the  Intellectual  two  principles,  called  matur  and 
Powers.  Our  present  plan  requires  form.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
only  a  briefstatement  of  the  leading  to  have  originated  with  Aristotle; 
opinions  of  philosophers  concerning  for  the  followers  of  Democritus  and 
ibe  operation  of  perception.  Epicurus  held  a  similar  doctrine 

0  4-  with 
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nsrith  regard  to  slender  Blm$  of  sub-  He  did  not,  however,  totallf  n% 

tile  matter,  which  they  supposed  to  ject  it ;  for  he  held  it  as  cotak« 

come  from  external  objects.     It  is  that  it  is  only  a  representative  pk- 

likewibe  probable  that  the  Pyihpi-  tur^,  form^  or  species  of  an  ol^ct, 

goreans  and  Bl.itonists  taught  a  that  is  present  in  the  mind  when  im 

similar  theory  of  perception  ;   ^s  p^rceivet  ^nd  not  the  object  itse|f. 

may  \it  gathered  trom  the  hints  But  he  denied  that  tnese  forms,  ot 

yhich  Plato  q^ives  in  the  seventh  species,  are  sent  forth  from  eiterwl 

l>ook  of  his  Republic,  concerning  bodies ;  and  shewed  the  absurdity 

the  manner  in  which  we  perceive  of  diis  doctrine  by  solid  arguments* 

the  objects  of  sense ;  which  he  com-  He  also  gave  the, name  of  ideas  to 

pares  to  the  situation  of  persons  in  the  representative  forms  which  ho 

a  deep  and  dark  cave,  wlio  see  not  supposed  to  be  present  in  the  mind ; 

external    objects    themselves,   but  a  term  which  he  seems  to  have  bo(- 

only  their  shadows,  by  a  light  let  rowed  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 

into  the  cave  through  a  smaU  opep-  Another  peculiarity  in  the  Carte- 

ing.  siap  system,  i^as  the  onghi  which 

**  The  principal  djiFerence  among  it  assigned  to  certain  of  our  ideas* 

these    sects,    was  concerning    the  such  as  those  of  time,  space^  mo- 

onVin  of  the  objects  of  the  human  tion,  &c. ;  which  it  represented  to 

understanding.     According  to  the  be  innate,  or  coeval  ^-ith  the  mind 

Peripatetics,  these  must  all  enter  itself. 

origmally  by  the  senses,  as  sensible  "  The  Cartesian  theory  of  percep* 
species,  and  are  merely  refined  and  tion  was  variously  modified  by  Male- 
rendered  more  spiritual  by  the  in-  branche,  and  other  succeeding  me- 
tellectual  faculties*  TLis  doctrine  taphysicians :  but  it  is  not  necessary, 
afterwards  passed  into  the  maxim,  here,  to  specify  the  peculiar  notions 
*  Nihil  est  m  intellectu  quod  non  of  each.  The  writings  of  Mr. 
fuit  prius  in  sensu.*  Plato,  on  the  Locke  are  jusdy  entitled  to  mor? 
other  hand,  had  a  very  meai^i  opi-  consideration  than  those  of  znj 
nion  of  all  the  knowledge  we  get  philosopher  of  the  period  in  que*, 
by  the  senses.  All  science,  accoid*  tion.  It  4oqs  not  appear  (hat  hU 
ing  to  him,  must  be  employed  opinions,  concerning  perceptic% 
about  what  he  callc^  tdeeiSy  which  differed  materially  xrom  chose  of 
are  the  eternal  and  immutable  Descartes  ;  except  in  respect  of  the 
patterns  of  things,  which  existed  origin  which  he  assigned  to  iLc 
before  the  objects  of  sense  tliem-  repre«»entative  images,  or  ideas«  ai 
selves,  and  are  not  liable  to  any  they  now  were  universally  named, 
change.  ITiis  doctrine  nearly  coin-  Tn  this  respect  he  differed  both  from 
cides  with  what  the  Pydragorean^  the  Peripatetics  and  Cartesians ; 
taught  concerning  dieir  numbers*  and  assigned  all  our  ideas,  or  do- 

"  The  Peripatetic  philosophy,  as  tions,  to  two  sources,  viz.  1st,  sen- 
is  well  known,  continued  to  prevail  sation  ;  and,  2d,  reflection  or  coo- 
in  the  world  during  a  period  of  sciousness,  as  we  have  already  had 
several  centuries  5  nor  were  its  me-  occasion  to  specify, 
taphysical  doctrines  successfully  opi.  "  It  is  an  evident  consequence  of 
posed  till  the  time  of  Descaites.  the  doctrine  of  perception,  as  ad- 
Thc  tlicory  of  perception,  above  mitted  by  Descartes  and  Mr.  Locfc^ 
detailed,  received  a  considerable  that  we  have  no  direct  evidence  for 
^odifuration  from  ihis  philosopher,  the  existence  of  external  objects,  or 

of 
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•f  a  material  world ;  since  all  the  that  of  the  existence  of  external  bo- 
objects  of  our  perception  and  con*  dies  we  have  no  evidence.    Bferke^ 
piousness  are  only  ideas,  or  images,  ley  states  his  system  as  a  thing  verj 
which  have  no  dependence  what-  obvious,  and  readily  to  be  admit* 
ever  upon  external  things.     Both  ted.   «  Some  truths  there  are,*  say^ 
philosophers  were  too  acute   not  he,  *  so  near  and  obvious  to  the 
to  perceive  this  inference  5  but  nei-  mind,  that  a  man  need  only  opea 
ther  were  inclined  to  eive  np-  the  his  eyes  to  see  them.     Such  I  take 
existence  qf  a  material  worldt  ^  this  important  one  to  be,  that  all 
though  we  have  found  them,  with*-  the  choir  of  heaven,  and  furniture 
out   reluctance,  relinquishing    the  of  earth, — in  a  word,  ^U  those  bo- 
independent  existence  of  the  secons-  dies  which  compose  the  might jr 
dary  qualities  of  body.    The  argu-  frame  of  the  world,  have  ript  any 
ments,    however,  by  which  they  subsistence  without  a  mind.* 
endeavoured  td  establish  the  real  "  Berkeley,  though  he  denies  the 
existence  o£  matter,  are  not  very  existence  of  a  material  world,  yet, 
strong,  and  founded  chiefly  upon  as  became  his  cloth,  decidedlv  es- 
this   position,    that   a    benevolent  pouses  the  existence  of  a  world  of 
Supreme  power  would  never  have  spirits.     In  order  to  this,  he  ad- 
given  us  faculties  lil;e  the  senses,  mits  that  there  are  certain  objects 
inereiy  in  order  to  deceive  us.«  of  human  knowledge,  which  are 
**  But  although  we  find  Descartes  not  ideas,  but  things  which  have  a 
and   Mr.   Locke   conceiving  that  permanent  existence.     These  are 
the  existence  of  a  material  world  our  own  minds,  and  their  various 
is  qply  supported  by  probable  ar^  operations,  other  finite  minds,  and 
guments,  we  are  scarcely  prepared  the  Supreme  mind.    And  this  he 
for  a  system  so  repugnant  to  com-  thinks  must  follow  from  the  very 
mon  sense,  as  positively  and  seri-  nature  pf  ideas,  which,  being  iner^ 
ously  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  passive,  unthinking  beings,  cannoC 
Jand  of  matter  whatever.    Yet  such  oe  the  images  of  thmking  and  active 
was  tlie  system  of  the  ingenious  beings ;   of  those  very  beings  In 
bishop  Berkeley,  Avho  was  consider-  whicn  they  exist, 
fdasone  of  the  most  philosophical  "It  was  a  large  stride  in  seep- 
?easoners  of  his  day.     The  denial  ticism  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
of  the  existence  of  the  secondary  material  world:  but  the  tenets  soon 
Qualities  of  body,  but  as  mere  sen-  after  advanced  by  Mr.  Hume,  and 
sations  of  the  mind,  which  we  have  grounded  upon  the    same  theory 
leen  formed  a  part  of  the  systems  of  our  perceptions,  go  far  beyond 
of  Descartes  and  Locke,  no  doubt  this,  even  to  deny  the  existence  of 
prepared  the  way  for  this  sceptical  mind,  as  well  as  matter.  This  phi* 
doctrine ;  and  it  was  not  dimcult  losopher  distinguishes  the  images, 
to  extend  the  arguments,  by  which  or    pictures,   which  were   suppo* 
the  non-existence  of  the  secondary  sed    to    be    the    objects    of  our 
qualities  of  body  was  supposed  to  thoughts,  into  two  classes,  which 
oe  proved,  to  the  primary  also,  he  calls  imj>ressions  and  ideas  >  and 
These,  according  to  the  prevailing  comprehends    under  the  first,  all 
theory  of  perception,  were  mere  our  sensations,  passions,  and  emo^ 
ideas  or  images  present  in  the  mind ;  tions ;  and,  under  the  last,  the  faint- 
^nd  We  know  nothing  of  them  but  er  copies    of  these,  when  we  re- 
y  ideas  existing  in  the  2nind ;  so  member,  imagine,  of  reafton  con* 

ceming 
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tcming  them.  He  sets,  ont  with 
this  as  a  principle  tliat  needed  no 
proof,  (and  of  which,  therefore,  he 
offers  none),  that  all  the  pcrcep« 
lions  of  the  hunxan  mind  resolve 
tiiemselves  into  tliese  impressions 
^nd  ideas.  This  being  granted,  it 
iffas  easy  to  shew,  hj  the  same 
process  which  Berkeley  employed 
to  prove  the  non-existence  of  mat- 
^  tef,  that  there  is  neither  matter  nor 
9iind  in  the  imi verse ;  nothing  but 
impressions  and  ideas.  What  we 
call  a  body,  is  only  a  handle  of 
sensations;  and  what  we  call  the 
mind,  is  only  a  handle  of  passions, 
dioughts,  and  emotions,  without 
any  subject :  so  that  Mr.  Hume 
doer  not  leave  as  even  a  self  to 
claim  the  property  of  these  impres- 
sions and  ideas. 

•*  The  system  of  Mr.  Hume  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  phi* 
losophical  reverie,  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  operations 
t£  the  mind  are  conduct^ ;  but 
as  a  highly  dangerous  and  insidious 
attempt  to  overturn  every  princi- 
ple of  belief,  and  rule  of  conduct. 
For  it  admits  no  other  standard  by 
which  our  opinions  and  reasonings 
are  to  be  guided,  than  those  hypo- 
thetical impressions,  or  ideas,  which 
we  are  to  look  for  within  ourselves. 
From  this  singular  assumption,  the 
author  endeavours  logically  to  de- 
duce, that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  power,  or  intelligence,  in  the 
universe ;  no  active  cause,  or  vo- 
luntary agent ;  no  time  or  space, 
Matter  or  mind :  in  fine,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  evidence,  or 
even  probability  ;  nor  any  reason 
why  we  should  believe  one  thing, 
mof:e  than  its  contrary. 

*«  Philosophical  scepticism  had 
now  arrived  at  its  utmost  limits ; 
and  it  became  time  to  assert  the 
privi''%^e  of  reason,  and  examine 
v;>ca  ViAHt  foundation  doctrines  of 


so  prepostcrotis  and  dan^eroos  a 
tendency  rested.  Dr.  Reid  has  im* 
questionably  the  merit  of  bein^  the 
first  who  successfully  ciecuied  this 
task ;  and  m  his  various  worb  m 
the  human  mind,  he  has  so  com- 
pletely  accomplished  it,  as  to  Icare 
little  more  to  succeeding  writers 
than  to  select  and  illttstrate  his  va- 
rious arguments. 

"  On  examining  the  ground  opoa 
which  the  modem  sceptical  sj^tm 
rests,  it  is    found   ta  be  notkaag 
more  than  the  hypothesis  vhidt  re- 
presents all  our    perceptions  and 
thoughts  as  carrteci  on  by  means  d 
images  or  representadons  of  Ae 
thing  perceived  or  thought  of,  pre^ 
sent  in  the  mind  ;  which  images, 
in  modem  times,  have  pxm&j 
been  called  ideas;   an  hypothesis 
which,  we  have  seen,  has  descend- 
ed firom   a  very  hi?h  antiquitj, 
under  various  modifications.   As 
this  theory  was  taught  by  the  Pe- 
ripatetics,   however    erroneous  ia 
its  assumptions,  it  led  to  no  seep* 
tical  conclusions  ;  because  it  tza^ht 
that  the  images  present  in  the  mmd 
were  sent  forth  bv  material  objects; 
and,  consequently,  still  left  os  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  for  the  exist- 
ence cf  matter.      But  Desc:iiW 
and  his  followers,  while  they  rtum- 
ed  the  supposition  of  images  in  the 
mind,  rejected  that  of  their  pro- 
ceeding from  the  external  body. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Aey 
began  first  with  doubting  the  ex- 
istence of  material  substances,  3xA 
at  length  deliberately  denied  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  in  the  world 
as  matter,   or  mind,  or  any  sen- 
tient being.     *  It  is  pleasant,'  saTt 
Dr.  Reid,  *  to  observe,  that  vhw 
philosophers  have  so    long  been 
labouring,  by  means  of  ideas,  to 
explain  perception,  and  the  tlher 
operations  of   the    mind;    those 
ideas  have,  by  degrees,   usurped 

-    ihf 
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the  place  of  perception>  object,  and  traces   being    only   <M:casions   om 
even  of  the  mind  itself,  and  have  which,  bj  the  laws  of  the  unioa 
supplanted  those  very  things  they  of  soul  and  body,  ideis  are  excited 
were  brought  to  explain.'  in  the  miad.   Mr.  Locke  also  seems 
**  It  might  be  reasonably  con-  to  have  wavered  between  tliese  two 
eluded,  that  this  theory,  which  has  opinions,    sometimes   representing 
so  long  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  the  ideas  of  material  things  as«be- 
been  so  implicitly  admitted  as  to  in?  in  the  brain,  but  more  frequent* 
sanction  conclusions  apparently  the  ly  tn  the  mmd  itself.   •  Other  philo- 
most  absurd,  rendered  our  notion  sophers,  among  whom  we   may 
of  perception,  as  well  as  the  other  rank  Newton  and  Dr.  Clarke,  speak 
intellectual  faculties,  very  clear  and  of  the  images  of  material  things  as 
intelligible.    This,  however,  is  by  being  in  that  part  of  the  brain  call* 
no  means  the  <:ase  ;  for,  if  we  ap-  ed  the  sensoriunif  and  perceived  by 
ply  the  theory  to  any  other  of  the  the  mind,  there  present :  but  New- 
senses,  except  sight,  it  is  alto^e-  ton  speaks  of  diis  point  only  incl* 
ther  incomprehensible^    I  can  in-  dentally,  and,  with  his  usuai  mo- 
deed  understand  what  is  meant  by  desty,  in  the  form  of   a  onery. 
an  image  or  representation  ©f  visi-  As  for  Berkeley,  his  system  leaves 
ble  forms  or  colours,  because,  I  no  brain  on  which  the  images  could 
know  that  such  images  are  painted  be  traced ;  and  the  system  of  Mr* 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye ;  and  this  Hume  leaves  neither  a  brain  nor  at 
fact  seems  to  have  afforded  the  ori-  mind  for  the  reception  of  his  tm- 
gin  of  the  whole  hypothesis.    But  pressions  and  ideas, 
what  is  meant  by  the  image  or  *<  As  to  the  particular  nature  or 
idea  of  a  taste,  of  a  smell,  a  sound,  substance  of  the  images,  philoso- 
of  sourness  or  sweetness,  of  loud-  phers  afc    generally  silent.    Mr, 
ness  or  lowness,  of  hardness  or  soft-  Locke  indeed  says,  that  our  sen- 
n^ss,  I  confesf/myself  perfectly  at  sations  are  *  produced  in    us  by 
a  loss  to  determine.    Much   less  di£Ferent  degrees  and  modes  of  mo* 
can  J  pretend  to  understand  what  tton  in  our  animal  spirits,  variously 
is  meant  by  the  images  of  intellec-  agitated  by  external  objects :'  and 
tiral  objects,  of  trutn  or  falsehood,  again,  that,  by  the  faculties  of  me- 
fidiess  or  unfitness,  virtue  or  vice,  mory  and  imagination,  *  the  mind 
"  Again,  if  we  should  ask,  where  has  an  ability,  when  it  wills,  to  re- 
are  these  images  exhibited,  and  of  vive  them  again,  and,  as  ii  were, 
v^hat  kind  of  materials  are  they  to  paint  them  anew  upon  itself* 
formed?  it  would  be  difficult  to  though    sotpe  with,  more,   some 
obtain  an  answer  from  those  who  with  less  difficulty.^    Dr.  Robert 
have  most  strenuously  espoused  the  Hook  is  almost  the  only  author 
theory.     It  would  seem,  from  the  who  is  explicit  on  this  subject.    He 
writings  of  Descartes,  thathe  some-  informs  us  (Lect.  on  Light,  sect.  7.) 
times  places  the  ideas  of  material  tliat  ideas  are  completely  material 
objects  in  the  brain,  not  Only  when  substances,  and  that  the  brain  is 
they  are  perceived,  but  when  they  furnished  with  a  proper  kind  of 
are  remembered  or  imagined  ;.  but  matter  for  fabricating  the  ideas  of 
at  other  times  he  says,  tnat  we  are  each  sense.    The  ideas  of  sight, 
not  to  conceive  the  images  or  traces  he  thinks,  are  formed  of  a  kind  of 
in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if  matter  resembling .  the  Bononian 
Ihere  yrere  eyes  in  ike  brain  i  thcsa  stqine^  or  soms  kiod  of  phosphorus  | 

'  '  the 
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the  tdcns  of  sound,  of  seme  matter  are  acted  upon  hj  these  object^ 

resembling  the  chords  or  glasses  either  immediately,  or  by  the  inter- 

which  take  a  soand  from  the  vibra-  yentton  of  some  known  mecfisniy 

tfon  of  the  air ;   and  so  of  the  rest,  such  as  the  rays  of  l^i^bt,  ihe  undu* 

"Were  this  doctrine  any  thing  like  lations  of  the  air,  or  the  e^uvia  of 

the  truth,  •  we  might    reasonably  odonferons  bodies.     Yet,  after  all, 

expect   to  obtain  a  view  of  these  when  we  come  to  examine  the  mat* 

ideas  by  a  careful  dissection  of  the  ter  a  little  moreneiriy,  we  no  mmt 

brain ;   which,  howtver,  has  iK>t  nndcrstand  how  bodies  act  upcm 

yet  been  found  to  be  the  case.  .  one  another  when  in  contact,  ihaa 

**  What  then,  it  may  beasked,  can  when  at  a  distance ;  and  we  should 
Ve  the  cause  of  the  very  general  re-  never  have  found    out,    indq)en« 
ception  of  an  hypothesis  which  is  dently  of  actual  experience,  that 
replete  w»th  so  many  inconsisten-  motion  is  the  effect  of  contact  m* 
ctes  and  didknlties,  insomuch  that  impulse.    Nay,  if  the  system  of 
k  rather  obscures  than  enlightens  Boscovich  be  true,  there  is  no  such 
the  doctrine  which  tt  is  brought  to  thing  as  real  contact  in  nature,  nor 
explain  ?  This  seems  to  be  ascriba-  is  such  a  thing  possible.     Again, 
Ue  to  a  prejodice  which  is  deeply  there   are  many    natural    pbaio. 
rooted  in  the  human   mind,  and  mena,  such  as  tnose  of  gravitatioD, 
fcas  even  heeu  admitted,  from  re^  magneti^vm,  electricity,  &c.  which 
viote  aptiquity,  as  a  philosophical  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  ara^ 
axiom,   or    self-evident    principle,  tual  action  of  bo4ies  at  a  distance 
Bamely,  that  *  nothing  can  act,  or  from  one  another.    For  though  wt 
be  acted  upon,  but  when  and  where  .  have  various  hypotheses  of  i«ter« 
k  is  present.'     It  seems  a  necessary  vening  media,  ethers»  or  effiavb, 
consequence,   from  this  principle,  which  are  intended  to  ejiplain  these 
^t  when  the  mmd  perceives,  either  phenomena,  all  these  are  mere  sup* 
the  objects  of  its  perception  must  positions,  destitute  of  the  least  sha* 
come  into  it,  or  it  must  go  out  of  dbw  of  proof.     The  inference  is, 
the  body  to  these  objects.     The  first  that  the  maxim  above  stated  is  to 
of  these  opinions  has  generally  been  be  ranked  among  those  vulgar  pre» 
adopted  as  the  most  rational.   *  We  judiccs  which,  Uiough   very  gene- 
see,'  says  Malebr^nchei  *  the  sun,  rally  received,    are    without   any 
the  stars,  and  an  infinity  of  objects  real  foundation  in  nature, 
without  u»  J  and  it  is  not  at  all        *•  If  we  seek  for  any  other  proaf 
Jikely  that  the  soul  sallies  out  of  of  the  ideal  theory,  in  the  writings 
^e  body,  and,  as  it  Were,  rakes  of  those  who  have  espoused  it,  than 
a  walk*  through  the  heavens  to  con-  this  generally  received  prejudice, 
template  all   these  objects.*    Yet  we   shall  seek  in  vain.     They  ali 
tlie  author  of  the  Antient  Metaphy-  appear  to  assimie  the  existence  c£ 
sics  haS}  among  his  other  singula-  ideas  as  a  thing  selfevident^  and 
fities,  espoused  this  last  opinion.  of  which,  therefore,  no  proof  will 

♦*  The  origin  of  this  prejudice,  be  expected,    *  I  presume,'  say 

that   all  action    is   the   effect  of  Mr.  Locke,  *  it  will  be  granted  me 

contact,    it  is  not  difficult  to  as-  tiiat  there  are  such  ideas  in  men's 

SIM.     This  is  the  only  manner  in  minds  ^  every  man  is  conscious  of 

which  we  ourselves  can  act  upon  them  in  himself,  and  men*s  \rords 

external  objects  5  and  it  is  the  man-,  and  actions  will  satisfy  him  that 

^er  in  wbioi  all  our  es^ernol  sciues  they  are  in  others.' — *  It  is  evidenii.^ 


The  Esther  of  Aa^ime.                           t^lH 

he  says  agam,  <  the  mind  knows  from  it  >  but  the  real  table,  which 
not  things  immediately,  but  only  exists  independent  of  us,  suffers  no 
by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  alteration.  It  was,  therefore,  no- 
has  of  them.'  Berkeley,  indeed,  thing  but  its  image  which  w?s  pro- 
infers  the  reality  of  ideas  from  this  sfnt  to  the  mmd/  But  the  known 
circumstance,  that  magnitude  and  lawsof  optics  area  sufficient  answer 
figure,  as  perceived  by  the  eye,  to  such  reasonings,  and  prove,  tha^. 
and  as  perceived  by  the  touch,  are  tangible  magnitude  must  assume 
things,  in,  appearance,  very  diflfe-  the  precise  appearances  to  the  eye 
rent ;  and  Mr.  Hume  employs  a  which  it  is  known  to  a9sume« 
similar  argument  when  he  says.  There  is,  in  truth,  an  image  m 
'  The  table  which  we  see,  seems  to  such  cases,  but  it  is  not  in  th» 
diminish    as   we   remove   farther  mind,  but  in  the  retina  of  the  eye.'* 


The  EsTHSx.  of  Racine. 

fFrom  KoTziBui's  Anecdotes  and  Miscslliiii£s«J 

*  rTiHE  Esther  of  Racine  was  ceive  a   suitable   education,  on<Jt 

X     performed  at  the  theatre  of  loudly  lamented,  that  their  lovely 

rfie    Republic,  for  the?  benefit  of  lips  should  be  allowed  to  sing  ani 

madame  Vestris.     This  celebrated  declaim  the  most  beautiful  verses^ 

piece  was  then  very  coldly  received,  because  they  all  treated  of  profane 

therefore  it  is  interesting  to  look  subjects.    She  asked  Racint-,  if  tii 

back   to  the  seventeenth  century,  was  not  possible  to  unite  poetry^ 

and  call  to  remembrance  a  certain  music,  and  piety  togetlier  ?  Racine 

evening  when  it  threw  the  whole  ibund  her  ideas  very  edifying,  but 

female  world  into  the  most  violent  also  very  troublesome  to  himself. 

emotion.     It  was  the  Srd  of  Febru-  Willingly  would  he  have  resigned 

ary,  1689. — Racine,  after  his  Phe-  the  honour  of  perfecting  them  to 

dra  bad  gained  him  so  great  a  repu-  another,      *  He  had  not  for  twelve 

tation,  willingly  gave  up  the  the-  years  made  a  single  .rhimc — what 

atre  a  prey  to  his  rivals,  and  re-  would  his  enemies  say  ?  and  if,*now» 

solved  to  write  no  more  for  the  even  the  common  fate  of  mankind 

stage.     Pradon  remained  master  of  should  happen  to  him  ? — if  his  fame 

the  6eld  of  battle,  on  which  ac  should  be  extinguished  on  the  spi- 

count  Boileau  said  :  ntual  stage,  after  it  had  shone  so 

•It  laicciieFrsm«,T»i«c  est  en  proiea  Pradon/  ^rilliantiy  on  the  worldly  one . ^— 

r>     '      t     ,    r            1.  .  Yet  he  could  not  absolutely  refuse 

Kacme  had,  from  religious  en-  madame  de  Mainterion  ;   for,  ^nth 

^husiasm,  already  for  twelve  years  all  his  piety,  he  was  still  a  courtier. 

given  up  the  profane  art  of  ix)etry  ;  Boileau,  whose  advice  he  asked. 

When    suddenly,     religious    duly  decided  positively  for  the  negative. 

agum  put  the  lyre  into  his  hand.  <  Reflect,'    said  the  latter,    *  tlm 

Madame  deMaintenon,  who,  above  you  have   a  great    reputation  at 

all  things,  was  very  attentive,  that  stake,  the  preservation  of  which  is 

the  young  ladies  who  belonged  to  more  difficult  than  the  attainment.' 

»^  tfonveut  of  St.  Cyr  should  re-  After    long  considering   for  -and 

against^ 
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against,  Racine  at  last  came  to  a  de*  places.     The  king  ^sientDy  madtf 
termination ;    the  story  of  Esther  a  list,  as  he  was  on  the  road  tD 
presented  itself,  and  all  doubts  for-  Marli.     For  he  went  tn  first,  with 
tunately    vanished.      It    was  >  not  the  list  in  one  hand,  and  an  uplifted 
long  before  he  carried  to  madame  Spanish  cane  in  the  ether ;  thus  he 
de  Maintenon  not  only  the  plan  of  himself  guarded  the  entrance,  un- 
his  piece,  (for  he-  was  accustomed  til  the  chosen  number  irere  assem* 
to  sketch  scene  by  scene  in  prose,)  bled. — It  was  also  a  very  comic 
but  the  first  act  completely  finished,  circumstance,  that  the  young  love- 
She  was  enraptured  with  it,  and,  in  ly  actresses  prayed  their  K/w  Crt' 
spite  of   her  great  modesty,  she  a'^r  behind  the  ciirtainy  to  interest 
could  not  help  discovering  in  the  the  Holy  Ghost   in   their  serenl 
character  of  Esther,  and  m  some-  parts.     As  the  king  and  qneenof 
other  trifling  circumstances,  very  England  now  expressed  a  wish  to 
flattering  compliments  to  herself,  see  Esther,  it  was  gpt  up  with  re- 
Even  Vashti  and  Haman  were  strik-  doubled    splendour,   the    actresses 
ing  portraits.    As  this  bible  piece  were  decorated  with  diamonds,  the 
was  perfectly  proper  for  the  ladies  orchestra  consisted  of,  the  first  mii- 
of  St.  Cyr,  so  was  the  first  repre-  sicians    belonging     to    the    I5ng« 
scntation  got  up  with   zeal ;    but  Madame  de  Montespan  and  Lou* 
only  the  principal  courtiers,  who  vois  knew  themselves   under   the 
accompanied  Louis  the  XlVdi  to  name  of  Vashd  and  Haman,  bk 
the  chace^  were  allowed  to  be  pre-  their   lips    and    clapped.       Their 
sent.     At  supper  the  king  could  English  majesties  were  delighted^ 
talk  of  nothing  but  Esther.  Mdnsei*  that  the  minister,  who  had  prcmio- 
gneur.  Monsieur,  and  all  the  princes  ted  their  removal  from  the  tbromw 
would  see  it :  the  applause  was  un-  should  be  represented   ais  dazzled 
common,  Esther's  prayer  was  ir-  and  deceived  by  helL      Licmis  the, 
resistible ;    all  appeared  great,  ex-  XlVth,  who,  perhaps,  had  piety  to 
cellently  treated,  worked  up  with  thank  for  his  great  reputation,  who, 
dignity  ;     even  the  gfeat    Conde  at  the  samettme  was  a  little  tyranni- 
wept. — The   third    representation  cal,  wiUin^y  knew  hims^  in  the. 
was  dedicated  to  the  pious,  viz.  pride  of  a  rersianr  monarch,  in  his 
to  the  Pere  de  la  Chaise,  some  bi-  love  for  jusdce,  as  in  the  tenderness 
shops,  twelve  or  sixteen  Jesuits,  to-  of  his  Esther.    In  short,  everybody 
getlier.with  madame  de  Miriamon,  was  satisfied.     Racine  iSrished  to 
and  her  most  elevated  nuns.    *  To-  dedicate  his  work  to  madame  de 
day,*  ^said  madame  de  Maintenon,)  Maintenon ;  but  she  entreated  him 
it  shall  only  be  played  to  the  saints.*  not  once  to  mention  her  name  in 
The  «saints  applauded  as  highly  as  the  preface.    Twc-anJ-thirty  yean 
the  children  of   the    world, .  and  afterwards,  the  players,  for  die  first 
heartily  \s  ished,    that  all    trage-  time,  brought  Esther  on  the  public 
dies  resembled  Esther. — In  the  end  stagehand  it  had  only  one  repre- 
the  king  allowed  all  his  cgurtiers  to  sentation ;    probably  because  only 
take  a  share  in  it ;    as  was  natural,  the  pure  and  innocent  actresses  « 
they  were   in  raptures.    Madame  St.   Cyr,  with  their  angel  voice?, 
de  Maintenon  was  tormented  on  all  knew  how  to  give  a  certain  high  In* 
sides  for-tickets  of  admission ;  there  terest  to  a  play,  which,  as  Voltaire 
Were  more  than  two  thousand  ap-  say^  represents  an  improbable,  not 
plicants,    and  only  two  huadred  an  attractive  incident;    a  foolish 
.  4  kii^ 
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kii^,  who  lived  six  months  with  his  ly  hung  up  his  fayourite. — The  cold 

wife  without  knowing  ^o  she  was,  reception  that  Esther  again  experi^ 

who,  without  the  least  pretence,  or-  enced  in  Paris  in  our  days,  appears 

dered  a  whole  nation  to  he  slaugh-  to  confirm  the  judgement  of  Vol« 

tared,  and  afterwards,  even  as  mad-  taire." 


On  Good  Tom. 

(From  the  same«) 

^    A  LL  nature  eternally  strug-  all  these  stations  is  the  hest.    Good 

'   XA.  gles  after  a  kind  of  unity,  company,  in  which  it  should  reign^ 

and  from  the  intermixture  of  things  is,  as  it  were,  the  store-house  of 

arise  new  things ;    as  once  the  Ro-  a  free  disinterested  commerce,  kt- 

mans^  after  a  dreadful  fire,  ou:  of  which   every   weU-educated    mxik 

many  melted  metals  drew  the  Co-  takes  a   share,  and  where  people 

rinthian  bronze,  which  was  valued .  only  yield  to  each  other,  to  be  in 

as  highly  as  gold.    The  same  can  the  highest  degree  themselves  di- 

almost  be  said  of  the  good  ton  of  stinguished.  To  be  introduced -into 

the  clubs,  resources,  coptnos,  and  company  no  offence  should  be  givea 

by  what  other  names  the  assem-  to  another ;   to  please,  it  requires 

bling  places  are  called  where  men  something  more,  still  more  to  be. 

form  the  different  classes,  meet  to-  distingui^ed ;  because  in  that'case 

gether ;   where  there  arises  a  kind  ambition  raises  emulation,  ai^d  the 

of  friction  of  every  sort  of  mind  emulation  is  more  difficult  to  be 

and  breeding,  which  also  produces  gained  over,  than  lo  be  conquered^ 

a  new  mind  and  breeding,  a  kind  **  But  a  preliminary  article  in  all 

of  middle  ton,  that  passes  better  to  society  is,  that  it  must  be  undef  • 

the  whole,  than  the  ton  of  every  stood.     Every  coterie  has,  as  before 

single  coterie  would  have  done,  be-  said,  its  own  language,  that  with-% 

&re  it  was  modified  in  this  way.  Out  its  limits  is  not  understood. 

"  This  property  is  what  has  been  **  This  consequently  must  be 
agreed  to  be  called  gop^  /^/i,  in  avoided ;  for  if  a^man  will  not  talk 
whatever  town  it  may  reign,  may  it  so  that  all  may  understand  him,  it  is 
be  Paris,  London,  qr  Querfurt ;  an  open  usurpation  on  the  equsdity 
the  name  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  before  mentioned,  and  the  exchange 
the  thing  remains  the  same  for  the  of  words  and  thoughts  has  no  long- 
yihcle  physical  and  moral  world,  er  liberty  nor  pleasantness.  All 
It  eannot  absolutely  be  said,  that  words  of  art,  science,  scholastic  or 
the  best  possible  ton  is  the  ton  of  juridical  expressions,  are  banished 
France,  (at  least  not  now,)  or  Italy,  from  good  company ;  they  must  be 
Hngland,  Germany,  &c.  &c.  but  translated  or  paraphrased,  other- 
thai  it  is  the  most  agreeable  to  each  wise  in  tlie  end  conversation  would 
of  these  countries.  Even  as  little  be  a  kind  of  pick-nick,  to  which. 
can  magistrates  or  soldiers,  priests,  every  one  brought  a  dish,  but  so 
or  men 'of  letters,  artists  or  men  of  placed  it,  that  none  of  the  fellow- 
•legant  minds  pretend  to  it ;  but  guests  could  come  at  it.  Much  bet« 
^  toa  that  the  nearest  accords  with  ter  would  it  be  to  eat  alone. 

*i  Every 
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«•  Every  seaman  endeavours  to  time^    overcomes    "iice,   as  guii 

make  h»s  hest  way  to  his  port.     In  ine    protects     from     verdigreasc; 

the  open  sea  that  certainly  is  invisi-  Through  her  alone,  people  of  good 

bie»  tne  path  Is  not  traced  out,  but  ton  are  every  whtrre  disdngui&d  ; 

he  reckons  estimates,  makes  obser<^  who   eter  busy   themselves    vitb 

rations,  takes  the  northern  latitude,  others,    seldom    with    themselves. 

Bails  courageously  on,  and  fortu-  ever  appear  to  acknowledge  a  sir- 

nately  reaches  his  destination.  Even  periority  in  others,  and  fautngs  in 

so  it  is  with  society.     It  h^,  like  themselves,  in  ton  and  mamier,  as 

the  sea>   its  storms,  its    currents,  it  were  appropriated  to  the  odier. 

rocks,    ebbs^    floods,  variableness^  So  is  politeness,  as  it  were  an  «£• 

and  faithfulness.  firmity  of  the  mind  with  the  body, 

**  On  the  question  s    is  there  a  which  nature  gives  to  no  one,*  but 

tribunal  for  good  ton  ?  yes  and  n9  company  to  every  one. — ^The  good 

may  be  answered  %    it  holds  its  sit*  ton  is  a  middle  ton    between  aD 

tings  nft^r  and  nsn^er ;   it  assembles  tons,  as  beauty  is  a  middle  mould 

0oery  where  and  no  where ;    it  con*  between  all  moulds^     The  perfec* 

^ists  of  every  hody  and  nobody ;  it  tion  cf  both  consists  therein,  that 

is  called  man.     This  short  word  they  are  equally  distant  from  the 

man  means  the  public,  as  if  all  its  extremes.     The  most  beautiful  bo* 

Toices  were  formed  into  one.  dily  form,  for  example^  is  in  no 

**  Amongst  the  decriers  of  po*  country  the  fattest  or  leanest,  no* 

Kteness,  fbr  it  has  them »  there  are  ther  the  dropsy  nor  die  consumption  | 

people  who  suppose,  that  a  man  so  also  is  neither  the  best  ton  too  ^- 

must  be  coarse  to  be  free-minded*  miliar,  nor  too  ceremonious.    Also 

Fromfear,  it  may  be  believed  there  in  bodi  li€s  (beauty  and  bom  ^) 

are  polite  deceivers,  who   deceive  something  real  and  something  con* 

rather  do wnrightly.  Politeness  ccr-  ventionaL          Custom,     manners^ 

tainly  also  deceives,  but  it  pleases,  tourheurs  change  in  evefy  conntiyi 

and    conceals    front     inan,    that  often  in  every  town.     The  great* 

which  in  his  eyes  is  a  horrible  mon-  est  beauty  is  that  fonti  which  best 

Iter  to  man  himself,  egotism.    These  agrees  with  the  views  of  nature,  but 

are  the  real  enemies  of  society,  the  in  detail,  the  opinions  and  tastes  of 

opposition  party,  that  from  die  first  people  may  always    be   different, 

have  crossed  every  thing  good,  and  and  a  Chinese  may  look  upon  tbe 

have  never  been  tired  of  destroying  Germans  as  very  ugly.     So  few  as 

the  best  which  man  with    united  there  are  notes  in  music  for  false 

powers  could  found.    Alas,  all  is  tones,  as  little  can  a  man  in  com-^ 

egotism,  even  passion  and  reason,  pany  be  accused  of  faults  %  these  rrc 

even  integrity  is  only  a  modesty  and  against  the  good  ton.     Man  can, 

virtue  a  moderated  egotism.    Po*  as  he  every  where  does,  shi  bv  too 

liteness,  it  is  true,  can  neither  make  much  or  too  little,  through  igno^ 

it  modest  nor  nioderate  it«  but  it  ranee  as  through  pretenskm.    But 

veils  it  up,  puts  a  mask  before  it,  is  the   first  can    only    be    reckoned 

the  general  mediatrix  between  every  singly,  the  second  doubly.    To<l 

kind  of  pride.     Benevolence  and  much  elegance  is,  for  the  most  port^ 

modesty  will  certainly    never  be  more  striking  than  too  much  siro-» 

imitated  from  her  ;    but  when  she  plicity*    We  forgive  much  sooocf 

-1)orrows  language,  features,  organs,  those  who  do  not  equal  us,  thaif 

from  virtue^  she  even  then  some*  those  who  will  be  bitter.  A  yoon|f 
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toatt  tnnst  also  rather  even  fear  to 
be  otherwise,  than  wish  to  be  bet- 
ter.    Emulation  is  excellent  in  all 
that  requires  labour,  industry,  trou- 
ble,    exertion :     but,    as    it    has 
been  already  observed,  conversa'  ion 
requires  neither  pains  nor  exertions  j 
it  is  for  repose  ;  it  is  no  war,  scarce- 
ly guard  parade.     Woe  to  the  sol- 
diers,  v?ho,   to   distinguish  them- 
selves, would  fall  out  of  their^ranks  I 
In  company  we  must  agree  ;  to  do 
vhich,   it  is   necessary   to    spare, 
more  particularly  self-love,  which 
is,  of  all  things,  the  most  irritable 
in  us,   that  constantly   intermixes 
with  every  thing  that  surrounds  us, 
and  never  pardons  those  that  it 
Bnds  greater.       Reason  may  for 
ever  preach  ;    no  one  ever  acknow- 
ledges that  they  are  in  iHq Wrong. 
The  lowest  place  that  perhaps  we 
ever  take,  is  the  place  of  equality. 
Therjefore  my  lord,  and  my  lady, 
or  honourable  miss,  have  all  possi- 
ble pfcference  for  themselves  be- 
fore us  5  but  they  are  pleased  not  to 
let  it  glinimer,  otherwise, — no  so- 
ciety.   They  are  richer  than  we  ! 
Away     with    supercilious    pompr 
otherwise — ^no  society. '  They  are 
handsomer  than  we ;    yet  they  do . 
not  every  moment  look  hito  the 
glass,  otherwise — ^no  society.  They 
are  more  learned  than  we,  but  they 
do  not  suffer  us  constantly  to  feel 
c-ur  ignorance,  otherwise — once  a- 
^•n,  no  society. — The  intercourse 
with  the  world  must  be  free,  with- 
out  expence,  man  barters  nothing 
a^^inst  nothing;    grace,  ease,  fa- 
cility, compliance,  are  the  first  me- 
J^ts.     Nothing  should  be  prepared, 
the  opportunity  gives  the   subject 
of  conversation,  caprice  dictates  the 
wws.     We  dispute  for  and  against, 
about  a  pin  ;    we  dread  logic  more 
"J^n  folly  ;  a  thousand  subjects  are 
'■ather  treated  of  superficially  than 
<^  fnndamentally.    A  ucw  law- 
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book,  or  a  new  fashion,  a  toyage 
roiind  the  world,  or  a  walk  in  a 
Jjaik,  are  then  of  equal  importance. 
Thus  now  was  once  the  world,  in 
which  we  live,  to  cu1tiv:\te  which  a 
tnan  must  please.  Be  what  you  will, 
stand  as  h'gh  as  you  p!ease,  yod 
must  come  down,  otherwise  society 
will  banish  you.  A  perfect  maii 
could  not  once  pass  ui  company, 
for  even  perfec^ion  displeases,  when 
it  IS  not  in  its  place  j  even  so>  as  a 

freat  gentleman  of  seventeen  would 
isplease  in  a  crowd  of  sport* 
ive  ch'ldren  when  he  would  display 
his  school  wisdom,  or  a  profoundly 
learned  pedant  amongst  young  la- 
die:;,  talking  of  new  fashions.  It 
would  so  happen  to  him,  as  if  Milo 
of  Crotona  with  his  club  was  to 
come  amougst  2.plump  sack  party. 

"  A  carriage  once  broke  down 
on  a  stony  road,  not  far  from  the 
small  and  poor  town  of  Gondre^ 
court.  It  must  be  repaired  ;  thd 
workmen  were  but  few  ;  it  would 
take  a  considerable  time.  There 
was  no  resource  against  ennui,  the 
few  honourables  of  the  place  were 
in  the  eountry.  The  tniv^Jer^ift. 
covered  at  a  distance,  a  prettily  si- 
tuated neat  house,  with  a  modest 
steeple.  It  was  a  little  convent  of 
Capuchins.  He  went  up  to  it  and 
rung  the  bell.  The  door  wat 
opened  to  him,  the  inhabitants  be- 
held a  tolerably  leap,  sFckly  ajppear*. 
ing  man,  but  wlio  w«ts  very  tt^ell 
dressed,  and  who  courteously  en- 
treated  for  their  hospitality.  The 
Capuchins  had  but  little,  but  they 
gave  what  they  had.  After  the 
first  general  compliments,  this  and 
that  were  spoken  of ;  the  traveller 
heard  much,  but  said  little.  Ques- 
tions were  asked  him,  his  answers 
were  reaso  i  able.  The  hora  sound- ' 
ed.-— *  Will  the  gentleman  also  say 
his  Aneelus  here  V — *  My  reve- 
ren4  iamers,  I  would  even  beg 
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your  permii»sion  to  that  effect.* — 
Upon  which  followed  dinner^  but 
yet  somewhat  better  than  usualy 
plain  wholesome  food,  for  the  guest 
appeared  feeble.  Durino^  amner 
the  conversation  arose  on  tneology: 
(that  isy  the  philosophy  of  the  Ca« 
puchins.)  The  stranger  was  al- 
most as  well  acquainted  therewith 
as  the  fathers  themselves,  and  was 
always  of  their  opinion.  They 
spoke  of  different  convents  of  Ca- 
puchins in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  which  to  these  ^ood  people 
,  were  the  proper  capitals  of  the . 
world.  The  stranger  in  the  part  of 
geography  was  much  better  in- 
structed than  he  could  have  been 
expected  to  be*  A  feature  of  the 
humility  of  St.  Fjimcis  of  Assissi 
was  related  ;  the  stranger  admired 
it,  and  related  some  others,  which 
were  even  unknown  to  the  fathers 
'  themselves.  They  became  interest- 
ed for  the  courteous  stranger.  So 
'  modest  a  man  with  such  an  excel- 
lent education !  a  man  who  could 
talk  on  every  thing,  and  who  cer- 


tainly had  a  good  study!  i<^  he 
understood  a  couple  of  L<atin  quo- 
tations almost  SLS  well  as  the  fkdier 
guardian!  a  man  who  apfeared 
to  be  acquainted  with  ervery  dung 
that  interested  their  order,  Sec*  h 
went  so  Bur  <hac  they  wished  to  le* 
ceive  him  into  their  order,  aai 
gave  him  hopes  one  day  of  attns- 
mg  its  highest  dignities.  Tbt 
stranger  was  enraptured  at  the 
honour — ^he  would  consider  of  it- 
believed  himself  unworthy — but  did 
not  refuse  it,  only  put  it  oC  Tbt 
carriage  was  at  last  ready.  Tbcr 
separated  with  the  real'  tokens  of 
respect  and  devotion.  Nowg«si 
who  could  this  man  be,  irho  knows 
how  so  soon  to  win  die  heaxts  of  the 
Capuchins ! — It  was  Voltaiii.— 
Alas,  will  thb  long  remain  the  on- 
ly example  of  its  kind  ?  In  France 
especially,  there  are  no  looger 
either  Voltaire  or  Capuchins ;  m 
should,  at  any  time,  one  of  these 
kinds  return  again,  it  will  be  raj 
difficult  to  be  a  Voltaire*  *' 
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•*  ^TX)  trace  the  ori^n  of  ro- 
X  mantic  fabling,  in  modem 
JSnrope,  would  be  a  curious,  and, 
perhaps,  not  a  fruitless  enquiry. 
In  proportion  us  the  literary  trea- 
sures of  the  East  shall  be  opened 
and  displayed,  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring, inibrmation,  on  this  in- 
\  terestiug  subject,  wiU,  probably, 
be  increased.  It  would  seem,  that 
the  madcians^  knights,  and  dam^ 
sols,  with  which  Fairy-land  is 
l>eopled,  owed  their  birtbi  to  th^ 


warm  JFaxicy  of  the  Oriental  nv 

mance -writers.  Through  ^«^ 
channels,  the  fictions  oftbe  East 
found  their  way  into  Europe,  maf 
be  conjectured,  but  cannot  b?  po- 
sitively  determined.  To  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  their  introductioa 
is  generally  referred.  I  tbiak, 
however,  that  the  comiQercial  in- 
tercourse, which  fbrmeriy  suba»t- 
ed,  between  the  Levant,  and  some 
of  the  principal  Italian  states 
opened  a  chanoelf   equally  wiie, 
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mnd  certainly  more  secure.     The 
tumultuous  crowd,  xhsLt  rushed  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
had  not,  probably,  either  leisure  or 
inclination  for  mental  gratifications. 
In  the  acquisition  of  spoils,  they 
seem  to  have  rather  exercised  their 
prowess,  than  their  taste.     But,  we 
will  not  weary  ourselves  with  con« 
jecture,  in  r^ard  to  the  medium, 
through  which  those  fictions  flowed 
into  furope ;  it  is  enough,  for  our 
present  purpose,  that  we  not  only 
find  them  there,  during  the  middle 
ages,  but  can  trace  them,  in  some 
of  the   popular  romances  of  that 
period.  -  Ariosto  supplies  us  with 
an  instance  in  point.    The  story  of 
Schariar   and   his  brother,  in  the 
Arabian    Nights    Entertainments, 
evidently  appears  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  well-known  tale 
of    Astolpho    and    Jocimdo,    in 
canto     zxviii.     of     the    Orlando 
f  urioso.     I  am,  I  will  confess,  in*- 
clined  to  consider  Italy,  as  the  great 
emporium  of  the    fictions  under, 
consideration.     And  as  the  monks 
of  that  delightful  region,  as  well  as 
those  of  rrznce^  occasionally  re- 
laxed from  their  severer  studies,  in 
excursions  to  Fairy-land,  the  Ori- 
ental fictions  might,  through  their 
means,  have  spread  to  the  neigh- 
beuring  countries.     Some  of  the 
early  romances,    as  well    as    the 
legends  of  sainfs,  were  undoubt- 
eoly  fabricated;  in  the  deep  silence 
of  the  cloister.      Both  frequently 
sprung  from  the  warmth  of  fancy, 
v^hich  religious  seclusion  is  so  well 
calculated  to  nourish ;  but  the  for- 
mer were  adorned    with   foreign 
embellishments. 

"While  the  see  of  Rome  was 
fostering,  with  anxious  solicitude, 
the  Catholic  church  in  Ireland,  mis- 
sionaries were  occasionally  sent, 
from  the  several  monastic  founda-^ 
tions,  on  th^  continent,  to  regulate 


the  ritual ;  and,  at  'the  same  time, 
to  invigorate  "superstition,  by  fur- 
nishing fresh  supplies  of  holy 
legends.  Amongst  these,  it  may 
be  presumed,  some  of  the  profane 
romances,  fabricated  in  the  conti- 
nental cloisters,  were  introduced 
(perhaps  we  might  say  smuggled) 
into  this  country.  And,  as  the 
brilliant  fictions  of  the  East  werd 
the  elements,  of  which  those  ro- 
mances were  chiefly  composed,  they 
thus  obtained  a  footine^  m  Ireland*, 
and  furnished  materials  for  the 
metrical  tales  of  our  early  bards. 
To  the  stock  of  materials  thus 
supplied,  were,  probably,  addci 
msCny  Moorish  and  Arabian  fables^ 
and  Spanish  HIstorias  de  Cavalle- 
rias,  which  might  have  found  their 
way  to  the  western  coast  of  this 
island,  by  means  of  die  commercial 
intercourse,  which  subsisted  so 
early,  and  so  long,  between  Spain 
and  Galway. 

"  *  A  very  gallant  gentleman,  of 
the  North  of  Ireland,'  (says  sir 
William  Temple),  *  has  told  me, 
of  his  own  experience,  that,  in  his^ 
wol£>hunting8  there,  when  be  used 
to  be  abroad  in  the  mountains 
three  or  four  days  together,  and 
lay  very  ill  a-nights,  so  as  he  could' 
not  well  sleep,  they  would  bring 
him  one  of  the  tale-tellers,  that, 
when  he  lay  down,  would  begin  a 
story  of  a  king,  or  a  gyant»  a 
dwarf,  and  a  damsel,  and  such 
rambling  stuff ;  and  continue  it  all 
night  long,  in  such  an  even  tone, 
that  you  neard  it  going  on  when- 
ever you  awaked.'  Now,  as  giants, 
dwarfs,  and  damsels,  arc  topics,  in 
which  the  Eastern  romances  are 
very  conversant,  we  can  he  at  no 
loss  to  discover  the  source,  whence 
they  flowed  into  Ireland,  though  we 
cannot  determine,  with  certainty, 
the  medium  through  which  tliey 
passed.     But  I  shall  now  proceed 
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to  adduce  a  few  instances,  in  sup* 
port  of  my  hypothesis. 

•*  The  similitude,  between  the 
pathetic  Irish  tale  of  Conloch,  and 
the  story  of  Rustam»  as  related  by 
the  Persian  poet,  Ferdusi,  in  his 
heroic  poem,  entitled  Shah  Nameh, 
is  almost  too  strong  to  admit  of  its 
being  supposed  accidental.  «  Per- 
du si  relates,*  (I  borrow  the  words 
of  the  ingenious  sir  William  Ouse- 
ley,)  *  that,  after  a  sumptuous  feast, 
and  magnificent  entertainment, 
given,  in  honour  of  Rustan),  by 
the  king  of  Sitemgara,  to  which 
wine  and  mu^c  '  contributed  all 
^eir  charms,  a  couch  or  bed  being 
carefully  prepared  for  the  Persian 
hero,  (Rustam,)  he  retired  to  rest  5 
and,  after  a  short  time,  was  asto- 
nished at  the  appearance  of  a  Joi^ely 
damsel,  who  advanced  from  be- 
hind the  curtains  and  hangings/ 
After  a  glowing  description  of  die 
personal  charms  of  the  damsel,  and 
a  relation  of  the  particulars  of  her 
conversation,  with  the  hero,  sir 
William  proceeds.  *  Of  this  mys* 
terious  interview,  and  the  subse- 
quent union  of  our  hero  with  the 
princess,  the  result  was  a  son, 
whom  the  king,  her  father,  educate 
ed,  after  Rustam's  dejKUture,  and 
called  by  the  name  of  Sohraitb. 
The  youth,  having  learned  from 
his  motlier,  the  strange  circum- 
stances  of  his  birth,  and  of  Rus- 
tam's fame,  resolved  to  set  out,  in 
quest  of  adventures,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  a  series  of  brave 
and  gallant  actions.  But  being  so 
unfortunate,  as  to  encounter  his 
own  father,  each  ignorant  of  his 
relation  to  the  other,  the  issue  of  the 
combat  proved  fatal  to  SohraClb  ; 
who  did  not,  however,  expire,  until 
it  was  discovered  that  he  fell  by  a 
parent's  hand.  The  circumstances 
attending  this  discovery,  the  dying 
words,  and  Eiial  affection,  of  the 


ill-fated  youth,  and  the  father's  Te- 
hement  affliction  and  distress,  afford 
the  poet,  Ferdusi,  a  fine  subject,  for 
many  interesting  and  beautiiul  pas- 
sages.' 

"  Of  the  Irish  tak,  I  shall  now 
give  the  outlines,  illustrated  widi 
extracts,  from  the  very  elegant  and 
spirited  version  of  miss  Brooke. 
Conloch,  '  haughty,  held,  and 
brave.' 

*  Came  to  vistt  Erin's  coast; 
Came  to  prove  her  mighty  hoit  f 

*^  Finding  the  Finian  chiefs  as- 
sembled, on  some  pardcular  occa- 
sion, he  hurls  defiance  at  tbezo, 
and 

*  While  he  tpoke,  cdkcdag  aU  hs 
might. 

Fierce  he  addrest  hx»  cooqueriog  annt  t» 
fight; 

No  stop,  no  itay,  his  furioat  £»ilchi(Mi 
found. 

Till  ht»  dire  hand  an  hundred  waiiiuw 
boiind: 

Vanquish*d»  they  sunk  beneath  hss  dread- 
ful sway, 

And  low  on  earth  their  bleeding  g|orie» 
lay.* 

<*  A  messenger  is  then  di^xttch- 
ed  for  Cucullm.  He  arrives,  and 
challenges  Conloch  to  single  com- 
bat ;  but  first  requests  he  wiU 


'  To  him  hit  porpote  and    his 
confide. 

And  what  his  Iineagt  and  his  land  de- 
clare,' 

<*  To  this  requisition,  Coolodi 

fives  an  unwilling  refusal.  He 
nows  he  is  about  to  raise  his  arm 
against  a  parent ;  but  his  honour, 
as  a  knight,  will  not  allow  him  to 
decline  the  combat,  or  declare  his 
name. 

♦  Reluctant,  then,  the  chiefs  commenc'd 

the  fight, 
Till  glowing  honor  ronsVl 'their  dmnber* 

ing  might ! 
Dire  was   the  strife    each  vaEmt  arm 

maiDtain'd, 
And  undecided  long  their  4to  reaiain*d ; 

For, 
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For,  tin  Aat  hour,  no  eye  had   ever 

view'd 
A  field  80  fought,  a  conquest  so  purtu*d ! 
At  length  Cucullin's  kindling  soul  aroae; 
Indiffoim  shame  recruited  fury  lends ; 
With  fatal  aim  his  glittering  lance  he 

throws, 
And  low  on  earth  the  dying  youth  ex^ 

tends.' 

**  Conloch,  feeline  the  approach 
of  deathy  addresses  CuculHii)  in  the 
following  pathetic  terms: 

'  Approach !-—  (the  wounded  youth  rt- 

ply'4)- 

Yetr-yet  more  closely  nigh ! 
On  this  aear  earth, — by  that  dear  side, 
O  let  me  die  !'— 

.<*  Thy  hand,  —my  lather,— hapless 
chief!— 
And  you,  ye  warriors  of  our  isle,  draw 
near. 
The  anguish  of  my  soul  to  hear, 
For  I  must  kill  a  father's  heart  with 
grief/ 

**  As  this  passage  (a  passaee  not 
inferior,  perhaps,  to  any  ofthose 
passaees  in  the  Shah  Nameh,  allud> 
cd  to  oy  sir  William  Ouseley)  ex- 
hibits a  fine  subject  for  the  pencil, 
I  shall  submit  it  to  the  contempla* 
tion  of  the  academy ;  while  1  pro- 
ceed to  the  relation  of  another 
Irish  tale,  which  bears  evident 
marks  of  an  Oriental  origin.  The 
tale  in  question  b  entitled,  Moira 
Borb  ;  of  which  also  miss  Brooke 
has  given  a  trandation. 

•^  While  the  Rnian  cWefs  range 
carelessly  along  the  banks  of  the 
fierce  Nlac-bovar,  or  river  Erne, 
which,  in  its  faU,  near  Ballyshan- 
non,  occasions  the  celebrated  sal- 
mon4eap,  they  are  surprised,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  lovely  damsel, 
m  an  enchanted  bark.  The  dam- 
sel lands,  and  is  courteously  receiv- 
ed by  the  chiefs  ;  who,  observing 
hfT  trembling  apprehensions,  en- 
quire into  the  cause*  She  relates 
her  story  t 

'pi  I  am  followed  o'er  the  rolling  wave ! 
Q  i  ffiighty   Finn  !    thy  tremhliilg  tup- 
fUint  save ! 


The  son  of  Sora*i  king  with  wrath  pur^ 

sues, 
The  chief  of  spears,  whose  arm  the  host 

subdues!' 

"  While  she  speaks,  a  mighty 
warrior  appears,  nding  over  the 
waves,  upon  a  magic  steed.  Reach- 
ing the  shpre,  he  rushes  forward, 
and  seizes  the  trembling  damseK 
A  combat  ensues,  between  him  and 
the  Finian  chiefs,  in  which  he  falls  ; 
and,  immediately  after,  received 
sepulchral  honours.  The  maid 
continues  in  the  camp.  Miss  Brooke 
concludes,  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  poem,  that  the  story 
does  not  end  here. 

*  Woe  to  the  champions  of  that  lovely 

dame! 
Woe  to  the  land,  to  which  her  beauty 

came !' 

**  On  these  lines,  she  observes,  in 
a  note,  '  It  is  probable  that  thh 
passage  alludes  to  some  subsequent 
consequences  of  the  death  ofMoira- 
borb.*  It  may,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  heroine  of  this 
poem  was,  like  the  Armida  of 
Tasso,  a  deceitful  damsel,  whose 
object  was,  to  seduce  some  of  the 
Fmian  chiefs  from  their  duty ;  and 
destroy  or  enervate  them,  by  fe- 
male wiles,  and  the  power  of  en- 
chantment. Indeed,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  Italian  and  the 
Iri^  bards  drew  the  materials,  of 
which  their  respective  tales  are 
composed,  from  the  same  source. 
The  similitude  is  certainly  striking. 
That  Tasso  never  saw  the  Iri3i 
tale,  is  highly  probable ;  and,  if 
he  had  seen  it,  he  undoubtedly 
could  not  have  read  it :  yet,  it  may 
be  presumed,  it  was  written  before 
he  was  born.  Miss  Brooke,  on  the 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  Ian. 
guage,  refers  it  to  the  middle 
.ag^s.  If,  ^erefore,  it  supplied 
Tasso  with  a  foundation  for  hi^ 
beautiful  episode  of  Annida,  hn 

/^3  must 
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must  have  found  it  in  some  other  Chcdatetiricercai?  cdondtvicaai? 

language  ;    and,   perhaps,    under  Q*^  *"»  vaitura,  o  noetra.  or  qu  d 
some  omer  form.     Without  mean-  ""** 

ine,  however,  to  insist  on  the  pro-  \^\^i^^  ^^ ,    ^,      ^  ^ 

•  V  •!._    r  —  *^ T     iL  II  What  fortune  bub  thee  to  oor  can 

babihty  of  my  conjecture,  I  shall  repair?  ^^ 

exhibit  a  few    parallel    passages,  what  fortune  sends  to  as  a  fom  to  £ur{ 

from  the  two  poems,  and  leave  the  What  art  thtm  f  hoolc 

reader  to  decide.  « Soft  mariner !  (the  son  of  Cnmhal  cry'd,) 

«  Air  apparir  delk  belti  novelU  W*«^  ^^n^.^,  torn  thee  from  protee- 

Uaace  un  bisWglio,  el  guaxdo  o«i*nn  „^      uonssidef  

v'intende'  ^^7  com $t  thou  here,  and  from  whdt 

ftccome  U,  dove 'cometa,  o  stcUa  ^   ^Jl^^^^^^^L  ^  ^ 

>^on  plu  vista  di  giomo  in  ciel  risplendc:  ^^  ^?1^'  "**'*  ^^  "**^  ^^^  *** 
•E  iraggon  tutti  per  vcder  chi  sia  *»™  ^  isoiaA-iotB. 

Si  h&m  peUegrina,  e  chi  I'invia.  « 11  tuo  lodar  troppo  alto  sale; 

-  Argo  non   mai,  non    vide    Opro,  |o  JJ*  tanto  insuso  a  meito  nostro  arrivi. 

Ddo  Co8^  vedi,  signor,  non  pur  mortaJe, 

D'aWto,  o  di  belts  forme  s(  care.  J**  P*  "»<'«»  *?  diletti,  al  dqol  b6L  viva. 

Mia  sciagura  mi  spmge  in  loco  taie» 

•  Her  matchless  charms  the  wondering  Vergine  pellegnna,  e  fuggitiva. 

bands  surprize,  ,  Ricorro  al  pio  Goffredo,  e  in  hn  ccmfido: 

Provoke  their  whispers,  aad  attract  their  Tal  va  di  soa  bonute  intomo  il  gndo. 

*75*\         ,    ,       .,  .  .    ^  .,     ,  *Too  far  thy  praise  extends,  (she made 

Somortalsythroughthemidmgfatfiddsof  .  reply,) 

^*     .    '  ,  My  merits  ne'er  attain*d  a  flight  fo  high. 

Observe  the  blaze  of  some  unusual  stor.  xhy  eyes,  O  chief  !    a  mortal  wmc^ 
Sudden  they  throng  to  view  th  approach-  survey, 

ing  dame,  .  .  To  pleasure  dead,  to  grief  a  fiving  prey  I 

lEager  to  learn  her   message,  and  her  Unhappy  fate  my  footsteps  hither  led, 

name.  ,       -^  ,.  Afugitiveibriom,a  wand'ringxiiaidl 

Hot    Argos,    Cyprus,    or    the    Dehan  Godfrey  I  seek,  on  him  my  hopes  depea4 

coast,  «c.  HooLX.  Oppression's  scourge,  and  iziiur'd  viitne's 

•  And,  oh,  to  tell  the  charms  her  form  friend.  ■oolc 

array'd'  ,      .      ,       ,.  'Truth,  O  great  chief!  my  artless  siory 

The  winning  sweetness  that  her  face  dis-  frames: 

P^9,fdl  A  mighty  king  my  filial  duty  daimi. 

On  her  alone  vre  could  or  think  or  g4ze.  But  princely  birth  no  safety  could  be- 
And  our  rapt  souls  w^  lost  m  sweet  stow* 

amaze.*  iioxaA-BORB.  ^nd,  royal  is  I  am,  |  fly  from  woe. 

•  Stassi  Tavaro  sguardo  in  se  raccolto,  « jLong  have  1  look'd  that  mighty  «ra  to 
£  i  tesori  d*Amore,e  i  suoi  nasconde.  see, 

«  Declined  on  earth,  her  modest  lookde-  Which  is  alone  of  force  to  set  me  free  5 

nieg.  To  Erin's  far  fam'd  chief  lor  aid  1  fly. 

To  shew  the  starry  lustre  of  her  eyes.  And  on  that  aid  my   trembling  bopv 

BOOLE.  rriy*'  MOlRA-BOaS. 

»  Dcck'd  by  soft  love,  widi  sweet  attrac-         tt  J^t  I  shall  not  multiply  qoo- 

Aad  Ju^uTdSUi.  of  mind^mnin'd  ,^^^«^     Unwilling  to  trt^ss  ^ 

1^^^ .  long  on  the  patience  of  the  acade* 

Before  6ur  host  the  b^uteous  stranger  my,  I  shall  adduce  but  a  singk  in* 

bow'd,  stance  more,  in  support  of  my  po- 

And,  thrown  to  earth,  her  eyes  their  ^i^j^jj^     ^j^^  s^ory  of  the  rmg,  as 

glones  shroud.  MOiaA-ioa..  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^  f^^ 

« Donna,  Liberata,  and  by  the  author  of  the 

•  J      J      J      ]       *      ]       *     ]  Irish  poem  of  the  Chase^  seem  to 

^      I      !      !      ,      !      !      I     !  bear  so  close  an  affinity  to  each 

other, 
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ether,  that,  it  maybe  prestimed, 
they  were  raised  upon  the  same 
f*und^tion.  But  that  foundation 
lies,  and  will,  probably,  ever  lie, 
*  hid  in  nfght/  In  both  tales,  we 
may  discover  the  colouring  of 
magic,  with  which  the  Saracens  of 
the  middle  ages,  then  adepts  in 
chemistry,  tinctured  all  the  tables, 
which  sprung  from  their  brilliant 
and  creative  imaginations. 

**  Belisarius,  having  ordered  out 
a  detachment  of  his  army,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  the  war- 
riors are  met,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
camp,  by 

^  Una  donscUa 
Tanto  leggiadra,  e  graztota  in  vista, 
Ch'  arebbe  acceta  o«ii  gvlata  mentc  t 
Ben*  era  ptena  di  faUad  ingamii.' 

•*  This  damsel,  who  appears 
'  sconcolata  e  mesta,'  says,  sigh- 
ing,  to  the  admiring  chiefs, 

'  Vot  mi  parete  cavalieri  eccelsi» 
Di  rran  valore,  e  di  pietade  adomi : 
Pero  prendo  ardimento  di  pregarvi, 
Che  m*  ajutate  in  auesto  tnio  biaogna 
lo  fai  figliuola  gil  d*  una  gran  donna, 
Sifi;nora  del  paese  di  Bitonte, 
Cne  marttommi  al  ducadi  Crotonet 
E  diedemi  per  dote  un  solo  athdlo 
Di  pregio  estremo,  e  di  valorc  immense : 
Qnesto  avca  tal  virtu»  che  s*  io  il  basciava, 
£  poi  toccava  ogni  qualunque  cosa, 
Qoella  ai  convertiva  m  seta»  o  in  oro» 
O  in  tiuto  quel,  ch*  i*  a^ea  dentr'  al  pen* 

sieru. 
Or^  io  tomando  al  dolce  mio  terreBO, 
Per  rivedere  i  miei,  con  questo  anello, 
Gh'  io  nol  lasciava  mai  da  me  lontano  i 
Pastai  vidna  ad  una  bella  fonte; 
£  veduta,  ch*  io  1*  ebbi^  ivi  discesi 
Per  bere,  e  1'  aael  presi,  e  lo  basciai, 
Voiendo  farmi  un*  ottima  bevanda : 
Ma  mentre  che  volea  toccar  con  esso 
L*  acqua  del  fonte,  e  trarmi  ivi  la  sete, 
Mi  sopravenne  un  cavalier  armato 
Con  dui  i^iganti ;  e  con  orribil  voce 
Si  mi  sgndaro,  ch*  io  lasciai  1*  anello 
Cadermi  per  timor  ndla  fontana : 
Poi  quei  crudeli  mi  tiraro  indief  ro, 
Ne  voUer  pii^,  ch'  io,  m*  appressasM  ad 

essa; 
Ond*  ip,  per  non  lasciar  $\  ricca  gioja» 
Qv^  nu  noiftfti,  e  vo  cercando  ajuto ; 


£  s'  alcun  mi  sari  tanto  cortese, 
Ch'  atterri  il  cavaliere,  ond*  io  racquisti 
La  mia  si  cara,  e  presioeo  gemma ; 
r  sard  piik  di  lui,  che  di  me  stessa.* 

**  Yielding  to  her  requisition,  the 
chiefs  attend  her  to  the  lake  or 
^fountain,  where  they  find  an  armed 
knight,  the  son  of  an  enchantress* 
ready  to  receive  them.  They  en- 
gage in  combat  with  him.  They 
are  vanquished,  and  led  away  pri- 
soners to  the  palace  of  the  enchan- 
tress, under  tfie  ^uard  of  the  two 
giants  mentionea  by  the  artful 
damsel.  It  Js  not  necessary,  for 
our  present  purpose,  to  relate  the 
adventures  wnich  followed;  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  waters  of 
the  fountain,  into  which  the  dam- 
sel pretended  she  had  dropped  her 
ring,  were  endued  with  tnuraculous 
powers. 

*  Chiunque  beve 
Di  si  dolce  acqua,  tutto  si  risana  ; 
Onde  k  detta  la  fonte  del  Sanajo.' 

"  Let  US  now  turn  to  the  Irish 
tale. 

<•  During  a  feast,  given  in  the 
hall  of  ^mhain  to  the  Finian 
chiefs,  Finn  steals  from  the  festive 
board  *  to  breathe  the  iragrant 
gale.*  An  enchanted  doe  suddenly 
appears  before  him.  He  calls  his 
dogs,  and  pursues  her  to  Slieve^* 
Guillin,  where  she  instantly  vanishes. 
Finn,  then  looking  around,discovers, 
near  a  small  lake, 

*  A  weeping  fair,' 
Upon  a  bank  reclin*d> 
In  whose  fine  form,  and  graceful  air. 
Was  every  diarm  combin*d.' 

**  The  chief  approaches  the  fair 
mourner,  and  addresses  her, 

'  Hast   thou,  sweet  maid  !   of  golden 
hair! 
Beheld  my  hounds  in  chase  f 

"  She  replies, 

•  Thy  chase,  O  khig,  was  not  ©y  cvc  I 
I  nothing  of  h  know ; 
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Far  other  thoughts  ray  hoiom  iharey 
The  thoughts,  alat»  of  woe ! 


'  Alns,  my  ring,  for  whose  dear  <aka 

Theie  ceaseless  tears  I  shed. 
Fell  from  my  linger,  in*  the  Uke, 

(The  soft-hair'd  yirgin  said  ) 

*  L.et  me  coDjore  thee,  generous  king! 

Compassionate  as  brsve. 
Find  for  me  now  mv  beauteous  ting. 

That  fell  beoeath  the  wave.* 

«*  The  tale  proceeds : 

'  Scarce  was  the  soft  entreaty  made» 

Her  treasure  to  redeem. 
When  his  fair  fon^  he  disarray'd. 

And  plung*dinto  the  stream. 

'  At  the  white*handed  fair's  request. 

Five  times  the  lake  he  try*d ; 
On  ev'ry  side  his  search  ^ddreas'd. 

Till  he  the  ring  descry^d. 

<  But  when  he  sought  the  blooming  maid 

Her  treasure  to  restore ; 
}iis  powers  were  gone,— he  scarce  could 
wade 

To  reach  the  disunt  shore ! 


«  That  form,  where  ttrcDgth  and  bca^ 
met. 

To  conquer  or  engage^ 
Paid  premature,  its  mournful  dc%c» 

To  grey  aQd  palsied  age.* 

**  Finn  is  soon  siftervrards  foimd 
by  his  chiefs,  in  the  state  descri- 
ed by  the  poet.  They  draw  the 
enchantress  from  a  cave,  in  which 
^e  had  concealed  heiself,  and 
oblige  hery  by  threats,  to  dlsen^ 
chant  their  leader.  She  preseou 
him  with  a  medicated  cup.  H» 
drinks,  and  immediately 

*  His  former  grac^ 
Hit  former  powers  return *d ; 
Again  with  beauty  glow'd  his  iactp 
His  bnast  wiili  valour  bum'd.' 

*^  I  shall  now  conclude.  I  hxn 
not  the  vanity  to  think,  that  I  hafe 
established  mj  hypothesis  ;  but,  I 
flatter  myself,  I  have  thrown  oat 
a  hint,  which  may  lead  to  a  curioas 
and  interesting  inyestigatioa  by 
some  abler  hand." 


^ 
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«•  TtyTONA  or  Anglesey— This 
XVi  island,  once  Die  principal 
seat  of  the  Druids,  and  the  last 
asylum  to  which  the  distressed 
Britons  fled  for  succour  from  the 
victorious  Romans;  the  residence 
of  the  British  princes,  and  the 
stronghold  of  their  expiring  armies ; 
contains  many  interesting  monn» 
ments  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and 
cpeval  with  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
die  Druids.  Though  a  larce  vo- 
lume has  been  dedicated  to  tnis  lit- 
tle island,  yet  its  parochial  and 
antiquarian  history  has  not  been 
10  fully  developed  as  the  traveUer 


could  either  wish  or  have  expected, 
from  so  able,  learned,  and  inge« 
nious  a  writer  as  Mr.  Rowlands. 

'f  Its  sovereignty  appears  to  have 
been  both  frequently  and  sdirdily 
contested  for  above  four  centurieib 
and  was  the  scene  on  which  the  last 
and  decisive  battle  was  fbueht  be- 
tween the  Welsh  and  £ngli£  ^  and 
although  prince  Lhewelvn  here 
witnessed  the  total  overthrow  of 
his  rival  king  Edward  the  First,  and 
the  discomfiture  of  his  army,  with 
the  loss  of  many  of  its  most  ilhis^ 
trious  knights  and  chieftains  ;  yet 
fortune^  on  this  occasioUf   seema 

oolj 
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only  to  have  glimmered  for  ^  mo- 
ment in  his  favour,  for  in  the  ensu- 
ing year  he  was  betrayecl,'  and  lost 
his  life  near  Builth  in  Brecknock. 

•*  The  first  mention  made  of  this 
Island  in  the  Welsh  Chronicle*  is 
m  the  year  808,  when  its  posses- 
sion was  disputed  by  Conan  Tin- 
daethwy,  and  Howel,  sons  of  Ro- 
deric  MoKvynbc:  victory  derided 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  who  retained 
possession  of  it  till  the  year  817, 
when  it  was  taken  from  him  by  his 
brother  Conan. 

"A.  D.  818.  In  the  reign  of 
Mervyn  Frych  and  Es/lht,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Conan,  Egbert 
king  of  the  West  Faxons  entered 
Wales  "With  a  great  army,  and  de- 
stroyed the  whole  country  unto 
Snowdon  hills ;  and  about  rhc  same 
time»  there  was  a  sore  battle  fought 
in  Anglesey,  called  the  battle  of 
Lhanvaes. 

*«  About  the  y^r  843,  at  the 
eommencement  of  the  reign  of  Ro- 
deric  the  Great,  Ethelwulph  king  of 
the  Saxons  united  his  forces  with 
Burchred  king  of  Mercia,  and  en- 
tering '  North  Wales  with  a  great 
power,  destroyed  Anglesey,  and 
fought  diverse  battles  with  the 
Welsh. 

*^  A.  D.  873.  The  Danes  having 
node  peace*  with  king  Alfred,  and 
according  i  to  the  words  of  the 
Welsh  Chronicle,  *  having  abjured 
England,'  bent  their  force  against 
Wales,  and  entered  Anglesey  with 
a  large  army,  where  Roderic  the 
Great  gave  them  two  battles ;  on^ 
at  a  place  called  Bangple,  and  an- 
other at  a  place  called  Menegid* 

•*  In  the  year  876,  the  English 
tntertd  the  island,  and  fought  a 
•ore  battle  with  the  Welsh. 

*♦  A.  D.  900.  Igmond,  with  a 
grtat  number  of  soldiers,  came  to 
Anglesey,  and  the  Welshmen  gave 
tiiem  battle  at  Molenua* 


**  About  die  year  915,  the  mei^ 
of  Dublin  destroyed  the  island. 

**  The  modern  edition  of  the 
Welsh  Chronicle  records  a  battle 
fought  in  Anglesey  betwixt  Howel 
Dha  and  Conan  ap  Edward  Foel^ 
wherein  the  latter  fell. 

'«  A.  D.  958.  Abloic  kin?:  of 
Ireland  landed  in  M6n,  and  hav- 
ing burnt  H  oh  head,  spoiled  the 
country  of  Lhyn  ;  and  in  the  year 
966,  Aberfraw,  the  royal  seat  of 
the  pn nces  of  North  Waleis^WHsde* 
stroyed  by  the  Irishmen.  In  the 
year  969,  Mactus,  the  son  of* Ha- 
rold, entered  Anglesey  with  aa 
army  of  Danes,  and  spoiled  Pen- 
mon,  and  shortly  afterwards  God- 
fryd,  the  son  of  Harold,  did  sub- 
due to  himself  the  whole  isle  of 
Anglesey,  which  he  enjoyed  not 
long:. 

"  A.  D.  979.  At  this  time,  C'w- 
tenyn  Dhu,  that  is,  Constantine  the 
Black,  son  to  lago  (who  was  then 
prisoner),  hired  Godfryd,  the  son 
of  Harold,  with  his  Danes,  againsC 
his  cousin,  and  they  both  together 
destroyed  Anglesey  and  JLhyn  % 
whereupon  Howel  ap  Jevaf  gather- 
ed his  army,  and  setting  upon  them 
at  a  place  called  Gwayin  Hubarth, 
overthrew  them,  and  Constantine 
was  slain ;  but  in  the  year  9H6» 
Godfryd  entered  Anglesey  a  third 
time,  and  having  taken  Llywaich, 
the  son  of  Owen,  prisoner,  together 
with  two  thousand  men,  he  cruelly 
put  out  his  eyes.  In  98<4,  tlw 
Danes  taking  advantage  of  Mercn 
dyth's  absence  in  South  Wales^ 
landed  in  Anglesey,  and  ravaged 
the  whole  island. 

«  A.  D.  1073.  Oruffyth,  son  to 
Conan  ap  lago,  the  rightful  in- 
heritor of  the  principality  of  North 
Wales,  came  over  from  Ireland 
with  the  succour  which  his  brethrien 
Encumalhon  king  of  Ulster  had 
deliTered  him^  and  be  landed  in 

Anglesey, 
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Aaflsseji  and  brought  it  to  his  *«  lo  the  year  1237»  the  datk  dE 

skibjection.  Joan,  daughter  of  king^  Jobiit  is 

^  In  10d6,  the  island  was  attack-  thas  recorded  in  the  Welsh  Qaro- 

ed  by  Hu^h  de  Mountgomery  earl  nicle*     '^  The    next   spnng    died 

of  ArunddandShrewsbuijtandby  Joan,  daughter  to  king  John,  prio- 

Httgh  earl  qf  Chester,  the  torm^arof  cess  of  W^es,  and  was  buried  upon 

whom  was  killed  by  Magnus,  as  re*  the  sea  shore  within  the  isle  of  An^ 

lated  by  Giraldus  in  the  text  of  this  glesey,  atlJianvaes,  as  her  pkaswe 

diapter.  was,  where   her  husband   (prince 

•*  The  island  seems  to  have  en-  Lhewelyn  ap  Jorwerth)  did  baihi 

joyed  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  a  house  of  bare-foot  friars  over  her 

tili  the  year  1151t  when  Cadwala-  grave.- 

der,  the  brother  of  Owen  Gwynedh  "  A.  D.  124^.  King  Henry  HI. 

prince  of  North  Wales  escaped  out  having  failed  in  his  military  ^cpedi- 

of  prison,  and  subdued  part  of  the  don  agamst  North  Wales,  andhav- 

isle  to   himself;    but  his.  brother  ing  lost  a  great  number  c^hb  most 

Owen  serit  an  army  against  him,  worthy  soldiers  and  nobility,  sent 

and  chased  him  thence,  in  the  year  for  the  Irishmen,  who  Uuuled  in 

1 157,  during  the  war  between  king  Anglesey,  and  spoiled  a  great  pait 

Henry  theSecondandtheWelsh,the  thereof,  till  the  iiuiabitaatsgatfaaed 

navy  of  Owen  Gwynedh,   under  themselves  together,  and,  meedx^ 

the  conunand  of  Madoc  ap  Mer^  with  them  heavily  laden  with  spcS^ 

dyth  prince  of  Powys,  anchored  o£F  drove  them  back  to  their  ships. 

Anglesey,  and  put  on  land  some  ^  A.  D.  1277*  Prince  Lhewdrn 

sol<Sers,  who  spoiled  two  churches,  was  at  length  obliged  to  sue  rar 

and  a  little  of  the  country  there-  peace,  which  king  Edward  I.  grant- 

abouts ;  but  as  they  returned  to  ed,  upon  the  fallowing  hard  con- 
their  ships,  the  whole  streng^  of  .  ditions :    *  That  he  should  pay  to 

the  isle  set  upon  them,  and  killed  the  king,  for  his  favour  and  good- 

them  all,  so  that  none   of  those  will,  50,000  marks ;  that  the  can* 

whichrobbedwithinthe  isle  brought  tref  Ros,  where  the  kii^s  casde 

tidings  how  they  sped.                     .  of  Tegaawy  stood  ;    the  cantref 

^  A.  D.  1174.  About  this  time,  Ryvomoc,  where  Denbigh  is ;  die 

David  ap  Owen  Gwynedh,  prince  cantref  Tegengl,  where  Ruddan 

of  North  Wales,  made  war  against  standeth,    and    cantref    Dy&yn 

his  brother  Mael^on,  who  was  in  Clywd,  where  Ruthyn  is,  should 

possession  of  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  remain  to  the  king  and  his  heirs 

and  brought  his  people  over  Menai  for  ever,  and  thatme  pnnce  should 

(for  so  that  arm  of  tne  sea  is  called  pay  yearlv  for  the  isle  of  Anglesey, 

that  separateth  the  island  from  the  1000  marks,  which  payment  shonH 

main  land),  and  forcing  his  brother  begin  at  Michaelmas  next  ensuing^ 

to  fly  to  Ireland,  brought  all  An-  and  that  he  should  also  pay  5000 

glesey  to  his  subjection*  marks  out  of  hand,  and  if  ue  prince 

**  A.  D.  1193.  Roderk,  the  son  died  without  issue,  the  island  should 

of  Owen  Gwynedh,  by  the  help  of  revert  to  the  kii^  and  his  heirs. 

Gothrike   king  of  Nlan,    entered  The  prince  was  also  required  to 

Anglesey  and  conquered  it ;  but  come  to  England  every  Christmas 

before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  his 

the  sons  of  his  brother  Conan  drove  ^dsi' 

him  out  of  the  island  and  got  it  ^  The  historian  Carte  has  record* 

themselves.  kt 
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ed  the  following  anecdote  on  this 
occasion*     *  The  barons  of  Snow- 
don,  with    other  noblemen  of  the 
most  considerable  families  in  WaleSy 
had  attended  Lhewelyn  to  London, 
when  he  came  thither  at  Christmas 
A-  D.  1277,  to  do  homage  to  king 
Edward  ;  and  bringing,  according 
to  their    usual  custom,  large  reti- 
nues with  them,  were  quartered 
in  Islington  and  the  neighbourine 
Tillages.     These  places  did  not  aE 
ford  milk  enough  for  such  nume- 
rous trains  ;  they  liked  neither  wine 
nor  the  ale  of  London,  and  though 
plentifull^r  entertained,  were  much 
disple2Lsed  at  a  new  manner"  of  lir- 
ing  which  did  not  suit  their  'taste, 
nor    perhaps    their    constitutions. 
They  were  still  more  ofiended  at 
the  crowds  of  people  that  flocked 
about    them    when    they    stirred 
abroad,  staring  at  them  as  if  they 
had  been  monsters,  and  laughing 
at  their  uncouth^rb  and  appear- 
ance:   they  were  so  enraged  on 
this  occasion,  that  they  engaged 
privately  in  an  association  to  rebel 
on  the   first  opportunity,  and  re- 
solved to  die  in  their  own  Country 
rather  than  ever  come  ac^in  to  Lon- 
don, as  subjects,  to  be  held  in  such 
derision ;  and  when  they  returned 
home,   they   communicated   their 
resentments  to   their  compatriots, 
who  made  it  the  common  cause  of 
their  country.* 

**  In  the  year  1281,  the  Welsh, 
with  Lhewelyn  and  his  brother 
David  at  their  head,  took  up  arms 
again ;  and  Edward  being  now 
convinced  thct  he  could  place  no 
dependance  upon  them,  as  long 
^  they  had  a  prince  to  lead  them, 
resolved  to  make  an  entire  conquest 
of  the  country.  He  sent  an  army 
by  sea  to  Anglesey,  which  they  won, 
and  slew  such  as  resisted  them,  but 
the  chief  men  adhered  faithfully  to 
the  king;  according  to  the  oath  they 


had  taken  at  the  last  peace.  Thea 
they  came  over  against  Bangor^ 
where  the  arm  of  the  sea  called 
Menai  is  the  narrowest,  at  a  place 
called  Moel  y  don,  and  there  made 
a  bridge  of  boats  and  planks  over 
the  water,  on  the  same  spot  where 
Julius  Agncola  had  done  the  like^ 
when  he  subdued  the  isle  to  thc^ 
Romans.  This  bridge  being  ac- 
complished, so  that  threescore  men 
mic'ht  well  pass  over  in  a  fronts 
William  Latimer,  with  a  great 
number  of  his  best  soldiers,  and 
Luke  de  Thany  with  his  Gascons 
and  .Spaniards  (who  were  in  the 
kine's  service),  passed  over  the 
bridge,  and  there  saw  no  stir  of  ene- 
mies :  but  as  soon  as  the  sea  begas 
to  flow,  down  came  the  Welshmea 
from  the  hills,  and  set  upon  them 
fiercely,  and  either  ^ew  or  chased 
them  to  the  sea  to  drown  them- 
selves ;  for  the  water  wa^^  so  high» 
that  they  could  not  attain  the  bridge^ 
saving  William  Latimer  only,  whose 
horse  carried  him  to  the  bridge,  and 
so  he  escaped.  But  the  death  of 
Lhewelyn  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
cruel  execution  of  his  brother  Da<- 
vid  in  the  ensuin?  one,  eflPectuallj 
checked  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
Welsh,  and  secured  to  Edward 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the 
principality. 

^*  This  island,  which  in  modeni 
days  deserves  the  epithets  applied 
to  it  by  Gu-aldus  in  this  chapter^ 
once  bore  a  very  different  appear* 
ance.  When  attacked  bv  the  Ro- 
man fi;eneral  Suetonius,  tne  sacred 
wooos  of  the  Druids  were  level- 
led to  the  ground :  *  Prxsidium 
impositum  victis,  excisique  luc^ 
sxvh  superstitionibus  sacn/  At  a 
much  later  period  we  find  it  weU 
provided  with  trees,  for  in  the 
year  1102  the  Welsh  Chronide 
says,  *  that  Magnus  landed  in  An- 
glesey, and  bewed  down  as  muck 

timber 
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tfmber  wood  as  was  needful  for  dens   ex  consUus   marfbih   WaJB^, 

hxvcL*      Dreary     as    its    outward  domlnus    d/futatms    in   Hibenaa,--^ 

aspect  may  seem  to  the  traveDer,  Under  the  other,  jfntemus  StKtkgir 

k  still  contains  many    interesting  ononis  garierii,  miles,  quondam  itf^^ 

o!]^cts  of  attention  ;  it  is  particu*  iatm  in  Hihemia  ;  round  a  circle  is 

larly  rich  in    Druidicsd  remains*  the  centre,  Guliebnni  Tbw^es  er- 

the  finest  specimen  of  which  Ts  to  m^er\  and  beneath  it  in  a  strai^ 

l»e  seen  in  the  park  of  lord  Ifx-  line,  Obiit^  die  JamuirH  1565,  At 

Inridge,  at  Plas  Newydd.    The  Pa-  the  lower  comers  are  also  two  es- 

Tis  mountains  deserve  the  notice  of  cntcheons ;  the  one  on  the  left  has 

the  artist  as  well  as  the  mineralo-  this  motto,  Franeisau  jfy^ard  fjr  an- 

gist  J  for  the  majestic  grandeur  and  s'/lOs  HBemia  5  the  other  on  tlie 

tS^t  of  their  excavations  cannot  right,    Edwardus    Waserbo^m    m 

be  surpassed ;  neither  ^ould  the  tosmi  ;  and  at  the  bottom  is  fes 

ttately  and  well   preserved  castle  mscription,    Ntnu  ieipsum^-^JUle  A 

mt  Beaumaris  be  overlooked,  though  tacitundiaie — I  could  not  learn  diat 

inferior  in  point  of  situation  to  its  any  historical  account  was  eztam 

tival  brothers  at  Conwy  and  Caer-  of  this  singular  monninent»  nor  00 

Barron.    The  parish  church  is  a  what  occasion  itwas  placed  in  Beao^ 

Inndsome    Gomic   building,   and  maris  church*    Neither  could  that 

contains  some  monuments  worthy  indefatigable  traveller,   Mr.  Ptn- 

cf  notice :  the  most  remarkable  is  nant,  gain  any  positive  infbrmatioQ 

-diat  of  a  knight  m  armour  recum-  about  it. 

best>  with  a  female  by  his  side,  "Henry  Sydney,  in  the  sccondand 
well  sculptured  in  alabaster;  his  diirdof  Philip  and  Mary,  was  made 
Bead  rests  upon  a  helmet,  and  at  general  governor  of  all  the  kin6:'s 
his  feet  is  a  lion:  the  female  is  and  queen's  revenues,  i»*rthxn  w 
liabited  in  a  long  robe  richly  oma-  rea^  of  Ireland,  and  about  two 
mented  round  the  neck  ;  the  hands  years  afterwards,  lord  justice  there- 
of which  are  uplifted.  Various  of.  In  the  second  of  queen  Eliza- 
small  figures  dressed  like  knights  beth  he  wasappointed  lord  president 
and  monks  decorate  the  pedestal  of  of  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  four 
this  tomb>  which  is  said  to  have  years  after  was  made  knight  of  die 
%een  brought  from  the  religious  rarter.  In  1568he  was  constituted 
bouse  at  LHanvaes,  at  the  time  deputy  of  Ireland.  He  died  at 
of  its  dissolution,  but  the  perso-  the  bishop's  palace  in  Worcester^ 
nages  whom  it  was  designed  to  re-  A.  D.  1586,  and  was  .conveyed 
present  have  not  been  ascertained,  from  thence  to  his  house  at  Pou- 
lt now  stands  before  the  altar,  with  hurst  in  Kent,  where  he  was  roost 
list  feet  ctf  the  figures  placed  to-  honorably  intored.  He  was  how- 
wards  it.  On  the  right  hand  side "  ever  previously  embowelled  2  his 
of  the  altar  is  a  large  tablet  insert-  entrails  were  buried  in  the  dean^s 
fd  in  the  wall,  bearing  the  following  chapel  in  the  cathedral  church  at 
devices  and  inscriptions :  the  tablet  Worcester  ;  and  his  heart  was 
is  of  an  oblong  form ;  at  each  comer  brought  to  Ludlow,  and  deposited 
near  the  top  are  two  escutcheons,  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  dear 
encircled  with  the  motto  oiHoni  soti  beloved  daughter  Ambrosia,  with- 
far  mafy  fense  ;  under  the  one  on  in  the  little  oratory  which  he  had 
the  left  is  this  inscription:  Henricus  made  in  the  same  collegiate  parish 
Sjfdnfy  ordinis  garierir^  miles  frasi-  church.    The  historian  HoUmsbed 
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kaslelt  along-and  elaborate  charac« 
ter  rf  this  celebrated  personage; 
from  whom  also  I  have  been  ^le 
to  collect  some  information  respect- 
ing two  of  the  other  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  tablet.  The  historian 
saysy  that  at  each  several  time  he 
was  sent  deputy  into  Ireland,  he 
was  furnished  with  a  new  secre- 
tary. The  first  was  master  Edward 
Waterhouse,  now  knighted,  and 
one  of  his  majesty's  council  in  Ire- 
land. The  same  author  adds,  *  He 
made  special  choice  of  two  worthy 
counsellors,  whom  for  their  faith* 
fulness  in  counsel  for  the  state, good 
will  and  friendship  towards  nim, 
and  for  their  integrity  and  sincerity 
every  way,  he  entirely  loved  and 


assuredly  trusted ;  one  of  these 
master  Francis  A^ard,  whom  hm 
commonly  ca^ed  his  *  fidus  Adui* 
tes.* 

"  Sir  Anthony  St.  Lcger  wai 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in  the  year. 
1539.  He  was  succeeded  first  by 
sir  James  Crofts,  and  afterwan^ 
by  Fitz. Walter,  earl  of  Sussex* 
When  sir  Henry  Sidney  was  recall- 
ed  to  tliis  high  office,  sir  Anthonf 
St.  Leger  was  appointed  as  his 
coadjutor,  and  stationed  in  Munstcr 
with  the  title  of  lord  president  <4F 
that  province.  I  can  gain  no  Ino- 
graphlcal  information  respecting 
Grulielmus  Thwaytes,  the  era  dt 
whose  death  is  recorded  oa  this 
tablet." 
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« inr^HE  Bards  or  reciters  pf  songs 
1     made  so  very  conspicuous 
a  figure  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, that  some  account  of  their  in- 
stitution and  proceedings  will  not,  I 
hope,  be  deemed  uninteresting ;  for 
we  must  not  consider  their  songs  as 
mere  poetical  Compositions,  but  as 
the  primary  sources  of  much  his- 
torical and  authentic  information. 
Neither  were  they  compiled  hastily 
from  fabulous  records  and  vague 
traditions  ;    but    were    composed 
after  recent  exploits,  and  immedi- 
ately copied  and  dispersed  amongst 
those  who  had  either  been  actors 
or  eye-witnesses  to  the  deeds  they 
c  ommemora  ted. 

'*  The  Bardi  were  held  in  high 
estimation  in  Germany,  and  par- 
ticularly amongst  the  nation  ot  the 
Belgx*  *Sunt  illls  hact  quoque 
carmina,  quorum  relatu,  quern 
"Barditum  vocant,  accendunt  ani- 
mos,  futursque  pugnae  fortunam 


ipso  cantu  augtxrantur.*  *  Apol 
omnes  tres  passim  nationes  cximio 
in  honore  sunt  Bardi,  Vates,  Drui- 
ds. Bardi  quidem  laudatiooibus 
rebusque  poeticis  student.' 

**  By  their  songs  they  animated 
the  troops  to  battle,  and  recorded 
the  names  and  heroic  deeds  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  field,  of  glory. 
The  poet  Lucan  thus  addresses 
them: 

<  Vot  qooquc  qm  fortes  anixnat  beI1o<tm« 

peremtas, 
L^udibusin  longum  vates  dimittit  in  arvoxo* 
Plurima  securi  t'udisCM  carmina  Bardi. 

*  You  too,  ye  Bardf,  whom  tacred  rap- 
tures fire, 

To  chaunt  your  heroes  to  your  country't 
lyre. 

Who  consecrate  in  your  immorVfl 
strain, 

Brave  patriut  souls  in  righteous  battle 
slain ; 

Securely  now  the  tuneful  task  renew, 

Aod  noblest  thtmei  in  deathless  song* 
pursue' 

-The 
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«*  Hie  earliest  mention  I  can  find 
iDade  of  the  Bards  in  Wales,  is  in 
die  reign  of  the  British  king  Cad- 
walader,  who  died  at  Rome  A.  D. 
€88 ;  and  of  whom  the  following 
anecdote  is  recorded.  This  king 
presided  at  an  Eisteddvod,  or  meet- 
mg  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
n^lating  the  Bardic  mstitudon ; 
when  a  minstrel   appeared,    and 

Slayed  upon  his  harp  before  this 
lustnous  assembly  in  so  displeasing 
and  unharmonious  a  key,  that  he 
was  orderedyunder  severe  penalties, 
whenever  he  aeam  performed  be-' 
fort  persons  sknled  m .  the  art,  to 
adopt  that  of  Mwynen  Gwynedd, 
«r  toe  pleasing  melody  of  North 
Wales. 

«*  During  the  reign  of  the  great 
Welsh  legislator  Howel  l>ha, 
A.  D.  940,  we  find  that  the  Bards 
were  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
enjoyed  great  and  peculiar  privi- 
ties^ Y  Bardd  Teulu,  or  the 
Jausicus^  jlulicui^  (corresponding 
with  our  poet  laureat)  received  on 
his  appointment,  from  the  king,  a 
harp,  and  a  gold  ring  from  the 
fueen  ;  v^ichharp  he  was  to  part 
with  on  no  consideration  what- 
ever. 

**  He  held  his  land  firee,  and  at 
die  three  great  festivals  of  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  he 
sat  at  the  princess  table.  If  the 
Bard  desired  any  favor  of  the  king, 
1^  was  obliged  to  play  one  of  his 
own  compositions ;  if  of  a  noble* 
man,  three  ;  and  if  of  a  plebeian, 
he  was  under  the  obligation  of  play- 
ing till  he  went  to  bed,  or  was  tired 
with  his  music.  His  person  was 
held  so  sacred,  that  whoever  slight- 
ly injured  the  Bard,  was  fined  vi 
eows,  and  cxx  pence;  and  the 
murderer  of  a  Bard  was  fined 
cxxvi  cows.  He  preceded  the 
army,  when  prepared  for  battle^ 
xeciting  an  ancient  song  called  Uiv- 


benxth  Prydain,  or  the  Monarchal 
song  of  Britain,  and  for  this  ser- 
vice received  his  share  of  the  ene- 
my's spoils. 

«  About  the  year  1070^  Bkddyn 
abCynvyn  prince  of  Powys  (ti» 
author  of  another  code  of  Welsh 
laws)  established  some  regnktks&s 
respecting  the  Bards,  revising  and 
enforcing  those  which  were  aheady 
made. 

^  After  the  death  of  Trahaeani 
ab  Caradoc  tn  1079,  Crofiydd  ^ 
Cjnan  succeeded  to  the  principality 
of  North  Wales.  During  his  long 
and  glorious  retgn  of  fifty-wc  years, 
he  rdbrmed  the  disordered  bduri- 
our  of  the  Wekh  minstrels,  by  a 
verv  good  statute,  which  is  extant 
to  this  day.  The  aanotator  on  the 
WelA  Qironicle  records  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  respecting  the 
Bards. 

"  There  are  three  sorts  of  min- 
strels in  Wales. 

**  The  first  sort  named  Beirdh, 
which  are  makers  of  song,  and  odes 
of sundrie  measures,  whereinnot  one- 
lie  rreat  skill  and  cunning  is  requir- 
ed, but  also  a  certeine  naturall  incli- 
nation and  gift,  which  in  l.atine  is 
termed  furor  foeiiau.  These  do 
also  keepe  records  of  gentlemens 
armcs  and  petegrees,  and  are  best 
esteemed  and  accounted  of  amoi^ 
them. 

"  The  second  sort  of  them  arc 
platers  upon  instruments,  chiefelie 
the  harpe  and  the  crowth,  whose 
musike  for  the  most  part  came  to 
Wales  with  the  said  Grufiyth  ap 
Conan,  who  being  on  the  one  side 
an  Itishman  by  nis  mother,  and 
grandmother,  and  also  borne  in  lie- 
land,  brought  over  with  him  out  of 
that  countrie  divers  cunning  musi- 
cians into  Wales,  who  derived  in  a 
manner  all  the  instrumental!  musihe 
that  is  now  there  used,  as  appeereth 
as  well  by  the  bookcs  written  of  the 
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fi^mR}  a»-sJsD  by  the  names  of  the 
tunes  and  measures  used  amongst 
them  to  this  daie. 

<*  The  third  sort  called  Arcaneaid 
are  those  which  do  sing  to  the  in- 
strument plaied  by  another,  and 
these  be  in  use  in  the  countrie  of 
Wales  to  this  daie. 

"This  statute  or  decree  before 
mentioned  doth  not  ondie  prescribe 
and  appoint  what  reward  everie  of 
the  said  mmstrels  ought  tohave^arKl 
at  whose  hands ;  but  also  of  what 
lionest  behaviour  and  conyersation 
they  ought  to  be,  to  wit,  no  make- 
hates,  no  vagabonds,  no  ale-house 
hunters,  no  drunkards,  no  brallers, 
ao  whore-hunters,  no  theeves,  nor 
companions  of  suclu  In  which 
things  if  they  offend,  everie  man 
hj  the  said  statute  is  made  an  offi- 
cer,  and  authorized  to  arrest  and 
punish  them,  yea  and  take  from 
them  all  that  they  have  about  them. 
They  are  also  in  the  same  statute 
forbidden  to  enter  into  anie  mans 
house,  or  to  make  anie  song  of 
anie  man  without  speciall  licence  of 
the  partie  himse^fe.  And  this 
statute  or  decree  hath  beene  often- 
times aJlowed  by  publike  authoritie 
of  the  cheefe  magistrats  of  that 
countrie,  as  appeareth  by  sundrie  ' 
commissions  directed  to  divers  gen- 
tlemen in  that  behalfe. 

**  The  character  of  king  Edward 
the  first  has  been  blackened  by  the 
imputation  of  the  greatest  cruelty 
towards  the  Bards;  for  after  the 
final  subjugation  of  Wales,  he  is 
said  to  have  issued  an  edict  for  their 
extermination,  on  the  false  plea  of 
exciting  their  countrymen  to  sedi- 
tioll,  by  the  recital  of  tlie  heroic 
deeds  performed  by  their  ancestors. 
This  idea  has  beengeneraljy  adopted 
both  by  poets  and  historians ;  but 
perhaps  without  good  foundation. 
The  historian  Carte  says  *  that  the 
oolf  sex  of  luieu  who  had  reajson  lo 


complain  of  Edward's  sev«ity» 
were  the  Bards,  who  ttsed  to  pot 
those  remains  of  the  ancient  Britons 
in  mind  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  thek* 
ancestors.  He  ordered  them  all  to  he 
hangedf  as  inciter^  of  the  people  to 
sedition.  Politics  in  this  point  got 
the  better  of  the  ktng*snatural  lenity  ; 
and  those  who  were  afterwards  en- 
trusted with  the  eoveraraent  of  the 
country,  following  his  example^ 
the  profession,  becoming  danger- 
ous, gradually  declined,  and  in  a 
little  time,  that  sort  of  men  was 
utterly  destroyed.' 

"  Sir  J«hn  Wynne  in  his  history 
of  the  Gwedir  family,  following  the 
same  opinion,  says,  *  Edward  the 
first,  who  caused  our  Bards  ail  to  he 
hanged  by  martial  law,  as  stirrers 
of  the  people  to  sedition,  whose  ex- 
ample being  followed  by  the  gover- 
nors of  Wales,  until  Henry  die 
fourth  his  time,  was  the  utter  de- 
struction of  that  sort  of  mea.  Sf- 
thence  this  kind  of  people  were  « 
some  further  libertie  to  sing  and 
keep  pedegrees  as  in  ancient  time 
they  were  wont;  since  which  we 
have  some  light  of  antiquitie  by 
their  son^  and  writines.  From 
the  reigne  of  Edward  the  first  to' 
He^ry  the  fourth,  there  is  there- 
fore noe  certainty,  or  very  little,  ci 
things  done  ;  other  than  what  is  to 
be  found  in  the  priTu:e's  records^ 
which  now,  by  tossinge  the  same 
from  the  Exchequer  at  Caernarvon 
to  the  Tower,  and  to  the  offices  in 
the  Exchequer  at  London,  as  alsoe 
by  ill-keeping  and  ordering  of  late 
dayes,  are  become  a  chaos  of  con- 
fusion with  a  total  neglect  of 
method  and  order  as  would  be 
needful  for  him  who  would  be  as« 
certained  of  the  truth  of  things 
done  from  time  to  lime/ 

"Mr.  Pennant,  inhis  tour  through 
North  Wales,  informs  us,  that  hi 
the  15th  Heory  VIII.  an  Eistedd* 
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tod  was  held  at  Caerwys,  Flint-  practised  among  die  Cymty.  SuA 
thkCf  in  viiiah  the.  ancient  laws  re-  a  picture  is  so  contrary  to  die  efi- 
specting  the  Bards  ^ere  confirmed,  dence  we  are  ^labled  to  o^kct 
And  he  further  adds,  that  A.  D.  from  the  monuments  which  they 
156^^  in  the  leign  of  queen  Eliza-  ha\^  left  behind  them^  and  even  to 
beth,  a  royal  commission  was  issu^  the  few  notices  taken  of  them  by 
ed  for  holding  an  Eisteddfod  at  the  the  Greek  aod  Roman  writers,  that 
same  place  ;  on  which  occasion  I  think  it  useless  to  enter  into  a  de- 
several  Bards  received  their  degrees*  tail  of  things  so  much  misrepresent- 
This  commission  is  the  last  of  the  ed.  The  common  observation  that 
Itind  which  has  been  granted,  and  the  v^ole  people  were  overawed 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Mbstyn  by  the  terror  of  priestcrait,  is  foc^- 
|amily»  together  with  the  silver  ish;  for  every  nation  is  governed  fey 
harp,  which,  from  time  immemo-  the  influence  of  its  religion :  and 
rial,  had  been  in  their  gift  to  be^  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  particu- 
stow  on  the  chief  of  the  faculty. —  lar  abuse  o£  this  power  amongst  the 
This  badge  of  honour  is  about  five  ancient  Britons. 
or  six  inches  long,  and  furnished  **  In  considering  their  state  of  re» 
with  strings  equal  to  the  number  of  ligion  and  society,  thfr  first  object 
the  Muses.  See  Pennant,  vol.  i.  that  arrests  the  attention  is  rhe  sy- 
p.  46S  ;  where  a  copy  of  the  com-  stem  of  the  Bards ;  the  pnnci|^es  of 
mission,  and  an  engraving  of  the  which  are  clearly  identifi^  aimmg 
liarp  are  given.  the  first  patriaA:hs  of  mankind,  and 

**  Such  is  the  information  which  were  extended  to  the  farthest  re- 
'  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  gions  of  India,  in  common  with 
written  authorities  respecting  this  the  western  borders  of  Europe; 
celebrated  order  of  men  in  Wales,  and  the  agreement  of  systems  ia 
The  following  notes,  drawn  up  by  these  two  extreme  regions  is  asto* 
Mr.  William  Owen,  at  my  request^  nishing,  as  might  be  ulustrated  by- 
will  enable  me  to  enter  more  fully,  numerous  facts  ;  such  as  the  exact 
snd,  1  trust,  satisfactorily,  into  this  identity  of  character  of  the  Indian 
subject.  Menw,  and  the  Menw  of  the  Britbh 

**  BARDS.— What  we  find  to  Triads  and  romantic  tales, 

have  been  most  prominent  in  the  **Otoe  of  the  most  striking  pe- 

religion,  laws,  and  manners  ^the  culiaritie&of  the  bardic  system  was 

patriarchal  ages,  and  in  that  part  the  invention  of   an  orffl  irewrdi 

of  the  world  whicli  hasbeen  generally  more  certain  than  the  art  of  writing 

deemed  the  cradle  of  the  human  itself,  e^>ecially  as  it  existed  in  its 

race,  namely,  the  western  regions  infancy,  or  perhaps  at  any  other 

<if  Asia,  prevailed  likewise  amoiig  period  before  the  discovery  c£  print- 

the  distant  colonies  of  Britain.  iftg.     For  the  Bards  required  that 

«Were  we  inconsiderately  to  pro-  every  branch  of  knowledge  em- 
nounce  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  braced  by  them  should  be  commit* 
island  to  have  been  in  a  savage  state,  ted  to  memory  ;  and  tbt^  their  dis- 
according to  the  common  accepta-  ctples  were  obliged  to  do  before  they 
lion  of  tiie  term,  it  would  be  con-  could  be  fully  initiated  into  tl» 
trary  to  the  tenor  of  a  Kiulticude  of  order  ;  and  with  a  view  of  render- 
historical  facts.  But  this  is  the  ing  them  perfect  therein,  nothing 
character  generally  drawn  of  the  that  appertained  to  the  institutioD, 
Druids,  ai;^  of  the  religicm  they .  was  allowed  to>  be  committed,  to 
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writing.  What  thej  thus  taueht 
was  reduced  into  a  peculiar  kind*  of 
aphorisms,  called  TriadiSffrom  their 
comprehending  three  different  ar- 
ticles classed  together  according  to 
the  characteristic  analogy  subsisting 
between  them ;  and  these  Trlodes 
embraced  the  leading  points  of 
theology,  morality,  science,  and 
history* 

"  Solemn  meetings  were  held  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  such  as 
at  the  new  and  full  moon,  but 
more  particularly  at  the  solstices 
and  equinoxes  the  four  principal 
meetings  of  the  year  took  place,  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  maxims  of 
the  Bardic  religion,  and  for  other 
purposes.  But  there  were  other 
superior  triennial  meetings,  which 
were  great  national  assemblies, 
wherein  were  ratified  such  things 
^  were  jyroposed  for  their  oral  re* 
cord. 

«•  Hiese  conventions  of  every  de- 
flcription  took  place  within  circles 
•f  unhewn  stones,  in  the  most 
public  and  convenient  situations, 
such  as  in  the  open  plains  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  whereon  the  prin- 
cipal stone  circle  of  the  whole  island 
was  raised,  and  of  which  Avebury 
and  SiUbury-hill  present,  at  this 
day,  to  our  observation  some  of  its 
irast  and  wonderful  remains. 

^The  institution  consisted  of  three 
orders  :  the  Bards  proper,  the 
Druids,  and  the  Ovates;  and  to 
each  of  these  were  attached  peculiar 
pursuits  and  functions. 

"The  order  called  the  Bardic 
was  the  predominant  class,  or  that 
into  which  all  the  disciples  were 
mitiated  in  the  first  instance;  it  was, 
in  short,  the  privileged  national 
college  of  the  Britons,  for  on  being 
admitted  into  it,  the  members  as- 
sumed one  or  the  other  of  the  three 
classes,  as  their  inclination  or  inter- 
est directed  them.  To  this  pri^iary 


order  appertained  the  perpetuation 
of  the  privileges  and  customs  of  the 
system,  and  also  of  the  civil  and 
meral  institutes  and  learning.  If  a 
Bard  assumed  the  character  of  a 
Druid,  he  had  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  priesthood ;  and  as  thert 
was  a  priest  or  Druid  in  every  com* 
munity,  and  the  greatest  influence 
was  attached  to  him,  this  was  the 
class  into  >^hich  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  Bards  were  necessarily 
entered.  Therefore,  owing  to  the 
power  belonging  to  this  character, 
the  Bards  appeared  more  conspicu* 
ous  to  strangers  in  the  Druidical 
character,  than  when  they  officiat- 
ed in  the  others ;  so  that  the  ac- 
counts we  find  in  ancient  writers, 
who  describe  them,  are  often  con- 
tradictory, but  generally  the  names 
of  the  other  orders  are  lost  in  that 
of  the  Druids. 

"  The  Ovates  were  such  of  the 
Bards  as  cultivated  particular  arts 
or  sciences:  therefore  it  was  the 
order  to  which  belonged  artists  and 
mechanics  of  every  description. 
And  this  was  the  only  character  in 
which  the  Bards  were  permitted  to 
hold  private  meetings  j  in  perform- 
ing the  functions  ofthe  other  class- 
es, they  were  oblired  to  assemble, 
as  they  expressed  it,  in  the  eye  of 
light,  and  in  the  face  of  the  sun. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  from 
the  information  I  have  obtained, 
but  that  this  class  of  craftsmen  was 
the  origin  of  free  masonry ;  for  in 
times  of  persecution,  the  Bards 
foui^d  it  too  dangerous  to  hold 
public  meetings :  they  therefore 
assumed  the  ovMte  character,  which 
permitted  them  to  meet  under  cover ; 
and  indeed  many  of  the  very  terms, 
arrangements»and  principles  of  Ma* 
sonry  are  to  be  found  in  Bardisra. 
So  that  Masonry  is  Bardism  in  dis. 
guise ;  being  so  involved  in  tecbni- 
cal  terms  t£»t  it  re^uireigreat  a^- 
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pVij alien  In  tliosc  who  arc  iu'tiatcd, 
to  ree  tl^ro:i-!i  flie  ravstcrious  cover- 
tv  ■.     'lIic   Ij.i-ds  t'70  h.ivt  d  secret 
I'kethe  Masvn  ,  by  wli'ch  tl>'  '  can 
know  n.e  nu-tl.er.     T!ic  dnce  le;- 
ters  C  1.  W,  a:  I   \\  Idi  tlio-n  ihe  un- 
uilei.j '.e  mure  ot  tlie  Deity:  they 
tlierefore  rririJe  use  of  another  ^crtn 
k;:own  oniy  lo  themselves,  just  as 
thj  Jt'vvs,  who  always  make  use  of 
yldonai  wJien  the  i  ame  c>f  Jehovah 
occurs.     Each  of  the  letters  in  tlie 
B.u  die  name  is  also  a  name  of  itself ; 
tlie  fiist  is  the  wo^^d  v/hon  uttered, 
that  the  world  burst  into  existence ; 
the  second  is  the  word,  the  sound 
of  wh'ch  continues,  by  which  all 
things  remain  in  cKistcncc  ;  and  the 
tlni"d  is  that  by  whicli  tlie  consum- 
mation of  all  tilings  wiil  be  in  hap- 
piness, or  the  stare   of  renovated 
intellect,  for  ever  approaching  to 
the    immediate    presence    of    tlic 
Deity. 

"  Each  of  these  tliree  orders 
wore  an  appiopriato  dress.  That 
of  the  primary  order,  or  tlie  Bards 
in  general,  was  of  sl:y-blne,  emble- 
matic of  light,  or  truth,  and  of 
peace.  White,  as  a  mark  of  purity 
and  holiness,  was  appropriated  to 
the  Druids.  The  Ovaics  wore 
green,  thus  denominating  that  the 
^arth  was  the  object  of  their  pur- 
suits. 

"  The  fimdamenral  object  and 
principle  t^f  the  Bardic  system  were, 
the  search  aktr  tiuth,  and  a  ritjht 
adherence  to  juslicc  and  peace. 
Thoy  never  bote  amis,  nor  engaged 
in  any  oarty  disputes  ;  so  that  even- 
tually they  boGiime  totally  exempt- 
ed from  all  political  connections  ; 
and  tiiey  were  therefore  employed 
as  lieralds  in  war  betwceTy^^iifercnt 
powers.  iSo  sacred  were;tl.eir  per- 
sons considered,  in  the  oflice  of 
medial* n-s,  that  thf^y  passed  unmo- 
lested tlirough  hostile  countries,  and 
even  appeared  in  the  midit^uf  bat- 


tle, to  arrest  the  arm  of  skcghier, 
wi.i.c  they  executed  their  mU^ion& 
But  this  state  of  dlsinrerc^ted  virtue 
was  at   lengtli    the  means  of  pro- 
curing to  t];e  order  the  snpreme  in- 
fluence  m  tlie  nation,  by  the  p-er- 
veriion   of  its  original  principles ; 
as  we  find    to  have  beea  the  case . 
amongst  the  Gauls,  where  the  of- 
fice of  Archdruid  was  established 
and  made  permanent,  in  direct  vii?- 
lation  of  those  principles  ;  and  this 
high-priest  had  acquired  so  great 
an  ascendancy  as  to  struggle  suc- 
cessfully against  the  RomAn  power 
for  nearly  ^vq  hundred  yc:irs. 

"  Their  idea  with  respect  to  the 
moral  governmeiU  of  die  world 
was,  that  life  was  gradually  increas- 
ing in  perfection  ;  that  therefore 
truth  and  justice  were  advancing 
therewith;  so  that  the  Bards  lookeJ 
for  a  period  when  those  attributes 
should  predominate  over  the  prin- 
ciples of  evil  and  devastation  ;  that 
when  that  period  arrived,  man 
would  begin  to  make  i-ap'd  ap- 
proaches towards  that  perfectioa 
vhich  his  suite  was  capable  cf  un- 
dergoing; and  then,  on  the  con- 
summation of  such  an  everu:,  the 
design  of  tliis  terrestrial  world  was 
answered,  and  it  would  be  changed 
into  another  state  by  fire. 

"  The  theology  of  the  Bards  was 
shortly  tLrs  :  they  believe^  in  iLc 
existence  of  one  Supreme  Bcla^> 
of  \\hom  they  reasoned,  th^t  ce 
could  not  be  material,  and  that, 
\^  hat  was  not  matter,  must  be  Go^ 
The  soul  was  consfdercii  to  be  a 
lapsed  intelligence;  and  the  punish- 
ment it  V\  as  suscepiihle  of,  wis  a 
total  privation  of  kno\"i'Icdge  ;  and 
the  possession  of  that  k-nowledge 
was  deemed  essentially  to  imply 
happiness.  To  elFcct  this  punisii- 
ment,  and  destruction  of  ewU  the 
soul  was  cast  into  Anoont  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  ,wa&  the  bwest 
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point  of  Existence ;  and  to  regaia 
Its  former  siate,  itmi\^t  passtlirongh 
all  xhe  intermediate  modes  of  ex- 
istence.    For  such  a  purpose,  they 
say,     God   created    this    as    well 
as     other     innumerable     worlds  ; 
that  1$,  for  the  prcgiession  of  in- 
telligences through  all  modes  of 
being,  approximuting  eternally  to- . 
wards  himself.     Further,  that  this 
eartli   was  originally  covered  widi 
water,  which  gradually  subsiding, 
land  animals  appeared,  but  of  the 
lowest  and  least  perfect  species;  and 
thus  corresponding  in  organi/raicu 
with  the  then  capacity  of  tl:^'  scail. 
New  orders  in  tlie  scale  of  b  >.^ 
were    succtissively   p'-ouuced    i:.\n 
these,  whose  frames  and  intelkots 
improved  thrrAi:;h  many  agf-s:  thus 
also  augmenting  the  store  ot  kiiow- 
ledge,  or  happiness  ;  so  that  ulti- 
roately  man  appeared  the  mo-a  per- 
fect rece^jtacle  of  the  soul  on  tiiis 
earth.    For  this  was  a  state  where- 
in the  soul  had  so  augmented  its 
faculties  or   knowledge,  as  to   be 
capable  of  judging  between  good 
aud   evil;    consequently  it  was   a 
state    of   liberty    and    of    choiLe. 
If     the     soul     bccime     attached 
to  evil,  it  fell  again  to  bru^al  life, 
or  state  of  necessity,  to  a  point  cor- 
responding  with   its  turpitude  of 
human    existence ;    and    it   again 
transmigrated  towards  the  state  of 
man,    for  a  renewed  probation.— 
"When  the  soul  became  attached  to 
good  ;  death  was  its  release  from 
the  human  to  a  higher  sphere  of  ex- 
istence, where  die  loss  of  memory 
was  done  away  ;  so  that  it  then  re- 
collected the  ccconomy  of  every  in- 
ferior mode  of  existence ;  thus  fc>e- 
ine  made  happy  in  "the  knowledge 
Qt  all  animated  nature  below  its 
then  condition,  it  became  elevated 
higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of 
intelliffefice  to  eternity,  and  conse- 
qventfy  increased  in  knowledge  and 
bappin09s« 


**  Such  was  the  ori(»inal  system 
of  the  IVards ;  but  like  all  other  ^ 
systems  of  theology,  it  was  cor- 
rupted and  abused:  die  rank  weeds 
of  supomltiju  were  sown  for  die 
sake  of  power,  and  tlicy  grew  luxrf 
uriantly  in  a  field  originally  culti- 
vated to  yield  more  wholesome 
frui.t. 

"Amongst  the  first  aberrations^ 
may  be  tr;u  ed  that  of  the  know- 
led. ;e   of  the   ffreat  I/uon,  or  the 
Snpr'.MJ^?  Bcin?,  which  was  obscur- 
ed in  the  l.icroglyi^.iiics  or  emblems 
of  his   (Jiircrent  altributes,  so  that 
tiiegrovvll"i:g  mind»of  the  multi- 
tude often  sought  not  beyond^ those 
reprt sanations,  for  the  objects  of 
worship  and  adoration.  This  open- 
ed  an  inlet    ibr  numerous  erro.s 
more  minute;  and  many  supersti- 
tions became  attached  to  their  peri- 
od"i.al  solcnmitiesj  and  more  par- 
tinilariy  to  their  rcjc/icing  fires,  on 
the  aj)pcarance   of  vegetation    in 
spring,  and  on  the  completion  of 
harve:,t  in  autumn.     Others  of  bss 
note  grew  into  importance,  from 
the  peculiarity  of  some  ceremonies  | 
such  as  cutting  the  misletoe  with  a 
golden  h>H)kby taopresidui'!  Dnrd ; 
the  gr.thering  of  ttie  cowslip,  and 
otlicr    plants    consecrated   to    the 
power  of  healing.     The  autumnal 
fire  is  still  kindled  in  North  Wales, 
b  Mug  on  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of 
November,   and    is  attended    by 
many  ceremonies  ;  such  as  runninj; 
dirough  the  Rre  and  smoke,  each 
casting  a  stone  into  the  fire,  and  all 
running  off  at  the  conclusion  to 
escape  from  the  black  short-tailed 
sow  ;  then  supping  upon  parsnips, 
nuts,  and  apples ;  catching  up  an 
apple  suspended  by  a  string  with 
the  mouth  klone,  and  the  same  by 
an  apple  in  a  tub  of  water  :  each 
throwing  a  nut  into  the  fire ;  and 
those,  that    burn  bright,  betoken 
prosperity  to  the  owners  through 
the  following  yenr,  but  those  tliat 
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born  black  tnd  crackle,  denote  mis- 
fbrtune.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  stones  are  searchea  for  in 
the  fire,  and  if  any  be  missing, 
they  betide  ill  to  those  who  threw 
them  in. 

"  The  autfiority  assumed  by  the 
Bards  of  ezcoknmunicatiop  during 
the  purity  of  the  svscem»  ^as  an 
useful  corrective  in  their  discipline : 
but  when  the  civil  government  be- 
came in  a  degree  coalesced  with  the 
order,  the  sentence  pronounced  in 
the  circle  was  clothed  in  all  the 
tejTors  that  surround  an  outlaw  in 
modem  time^  Then  too,  their 
doctrine  of  expiation  by  sacrifice 
extended  to  more  awful  victims, 
for  all  the  criminals  (among  whom 
captives  taken  in  w^  were  often 
considered  the  most  guilty)  were 
collected  together  at  the  great  year- 
ly assemblies ;  and  there,  in  aton- 
ing for  their  offimces,  presented  a 
tpectacle  to  the  whole  nation  at  once 
impressive  aud  tremendous. 

**In  tracing  the  origin  of  the 
Bardic  system,  we  are  led  back  to 
Tery  remote  antiquity.  The  first 
mho  made  verse  the  vehicle  of  in- 
struction and  of  record,  according 
to  the  Triads,  was  Tydain  Tad 
Awen,  or  Tydain  father  of  the 
Muse,  between  whom  and  Taaut, 
Thpth,  or  Hermes  of  tlie  iEgyp- 
iianf ,  there  is  a  striking  conformity 
as  well  in  the  names  as  in  their  at- 
tributes. From  this  original  were 
derived  the  privileges  and  peculiar 
customs,  which  were  arranged  and 
methodized  by  the  three  primaeval 
Bards,  Plennydd,  Alon  andGwron, 
and  then  sanctioned  and  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  nation,  and  which  before  only 
received  through  courtesy  what 
afterwards  was  insured  by  law. 
The  Triads  differ  as  to  the  period 
when  this  took  place,  whetner  in 
the  timeof  Prydain  son  of  Aedd  the 
Great,  or  of  Dyvnwai  Moelmud 


his  son.  The  exact  era  of  all  ibat 
personages  is  lost  in  antiqmty ;  bat 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
Alon  here  mentioned,  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  Olen  the  Hyperboce- 
an,  Aih'nus  or  Linus  in  the  Grx- 
cian  mythology.  It  may  be  per- 
ti«ent  here  to  notice  another  Triadt 
whereui  it  is  said,  that  Gwyddoa 
Ganhebon  was  the  first  who  com- 
posed verse ;  that  Ha  the  Mighty 
was  the  first  who  made  it  the  vcSick 
of  record  and  instruction :  and  dot 
Tydain  Tad  Awen  was  the  first 
who  reduced  it  to  an  art,  and  fixed 
rules  of  composition;  and  heoce 
originated  Bards  and  Bardism,a&d 
the  regulation  of  the  system  in  all 
its  privileges,  by  the  three  priimval 
Bards,  Plenydd,  Algn  and  Gvroo. 
The  Gwyddon  Ganhebon  above 
mentioned,  seems  according  to  an- 
other Triad,  to  have  achieved  a 
work  that  is  to  be  identified  with  dte 
pillars  of  Hermes  in  Egy^;  fix* 
this  Triad  mentions  three  great  ex- 
ploits, one  of  them  being  *TI» 
stone$  of  Gwyddon  Ganhebon, 
upon  which  irere  to  be  read  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  in  the  world.* 

'*  It  does  not  appear  that  die 
Bards  had  any  mythological  hbles. 
They  had  Triads,  and  other  kinds 
of  aphorisms,  containing  their  po- 
litical, moral,  religi6us,  and  other 
maxims  and  branches  of  knoarledge» 
which  it  was  necessary  that  every 
disciple  should  learn  by  heart,  be- 
fore he  could  gain  admission  int» 
the  order.  Of  uiese  things  as  many 
are  still  preserved  as  would  take  op 
a  long  time  for  a  person  of  coi»- 
mon  capacity  to  acquire. 

'*  Whatever  superstitiocu  might 
have  originally  belonged  to  the 
system,  must  in  a  great  measorc; 
or  perhaps  0tally  have  been  ex- 
punged by  the  introducrion  of  Chris- 
tiaoity.  In  other  respects,  1  believe 
that  the  system  is  still  preserved  u 
to  the  general  principles  within  a 
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small  district  of  Glamorganshire ; 
whilst  it  has  become  nearly  nn- 
fcaown  in  every  other  part  of  Wales 
for  several  ages.  This  appears 
more  particularly  from  a  celebrated 
Eistecfdvod  or  congress  held  at 
Carmarthen,  about  me  year  I45O9 
against  which  the  synod  of  the 
Bards  of  Glamorgan  protested,  as 
beings  totally  subversive  of  the  an- 
cient institutions  as  preserved  by 
them.  This  congress  at  Carmar- 
then and  those  subsequently  held  in 
North  Wales,  were  scarcely  any 
thing  more  than  the  simple  meet- 
ings of  poets  and  minstrels  under  a 
few  common  and  indispensable  re- 
gulations for  the  sake  of  good  order ; 
and  therefore  not  worthy  of  particu- 
lar notice. 

♦•  The  chair  of  Glamorgan  being 
the  only  one  diat  preserved  the  an- 
cient Bardic  institutes ;  it  is  of  con- 
sequence to  bring  it  more  particu- 
larly to  the  notice  of  the  public :  for 
without  it,  we  should  have  pro- 
bably notliing  left  of  Bardism  or 
Dmidism  except  in  scattered  ruins, 
of  whichnothing  satisfactorily  could 
now  be  made  out. 

*•  This  provincial  ^hair  or  Gor- 
sedd  has  regularly  preserved  the 
ancient  discipline,  and  has  occasion- 
ally held  public  meetings  to  give 
effect  to  the  functions  of  the  Bards 
belonging  to  it.    Some  of  the?e 


meetings  were  expressly  convened 
at  the  desire  of  the  Lords  Marchers 
and  other  powerful  families,  who 
were  desirous  of  learning  something 
of  this  extraordinary  system,  which 
was  so  formed,  as  to  have  within 
itself  the  means  of  self-preservation 
under  all  the  great  changes  of  the 
nation.  And  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
of  those  noble  personages,  several 
of  the  most  intelligent  Bards  of  the 
times  were  appointed  to  collect  to- 
gether and  digest  every  particular 
relating  to  the  order.  Or  the  con- 
gresses convoked  By  such  authori- 
ties, the  first  was  unde^  the  patro- 
nage of  sir  Richard  Neville ;  a  sub- 
sequent one  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  William  Herbert,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  at  Cardiff  casile,  in 
1570;  another  in  1580,  under  the 
direction  of  sir?dward  Lewis,  of 
the  Van;  and  the  last  for  such 
special  purpose  was  held  at  Bewpyr 
castle  in  1681,  under  the  authority 
of  sir  Richard  Basset. 

"  The  result  of  these  meetings 
was  entered  into  books,  which  were 
revised  in  the  last  mentioned  con- 
gress, and  of  which  manuscript 
copies  are  still  extant;  and  the 
original  register  of  the  last  meet- 
ing is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ti!u-- 
berville  of  Llan  Haran  ia  Glamor* 
ganshire.** 
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Observations  on  Heflectino  Telescopes,  their  Mftallic  Cos* 
POSITION,  imd  ihe  Manner  of  Casting  them. 

£From  Mr.  Little's  Paper  in  thcTHAN£ACTiONs  of  the  Royal  Ims« 

ACADfcMY,  Vol.  X. 
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THERE  are  but  few  things 
produced  by  the  united  ef- 
fort of  n^.echanlcal  artifice  and  in- 
tellectual labour,  whicli  have  done 
more  honour  to  the  ingenuity  and 
invention  of  man,  than  the  reflect- 
ing telescope  ;  whiqji  lias  many  ad- 
vantages over  any  of  the  dioptrical 
kind,  notwthstanding  their  im- 
provement by  aclwomatic  glasses. 
It  will  bear  a  greater  aperture,  and 
jtiay  be  made  to  magnify  more,  (as 
being  more  distinct,)  in  proportion 
to  ils  leii^tli,  than  tlie  others,  as 
they  are*  at  present  made ;  and  ils 
dimensicns  and  powers  are  unli- 
mited. What  its  excellence  is,  es- 
pecially the  Newtonian  construction 
cf  it,  has  been  proved  by  Dr. 
Herschell,  to  his  own  honour,  and 
that  of  theatre,  and  country,  and 
patronage,  which  encouraged  his 
labou.s.  Accordingly,  the  per- 
sons, cn^iiicnt  for  scienc<;  and  nic- 
chaniciii  in^^oiiu'tv  apy-e  ir  to  have 
felt  a  peculiar  i'lid  dlnntfrested 
pleasure,  in  contii!)ut!iic^  to  its  im- 
prvwcmcnt :  and  the  hiie  d'-^covery 
of  a  nietaliic  composition  for  the 
miiTors  of  it,  wliich  will  bear  as 
hi^^h  a  polish  as  glass,  reflect  as 
much  ll'^lu  as  '^lasi  transmits,  and 
endure  almost  equally  veil,  with- 
out co:iti  acliiij  tarnish,  is  a  farther 
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encouragement  to  prosecute  its  im- 
provement to  perfection. 

"  Among  others,  I  had  forraeilf* 
from  admiration  at  its  contrivojic?, 
bestowed  some,  atteniion  on  lli« 
mechanism  oftliis  instrument;  aai 
as  it  would  have  spared  me  some 
expence  of  tim*e  and  tri;ds,  if  any 
other  person  had  previoudy  sug- 
gested to  rrie  the  hints,  which  I  a^ 
to  relate  ;  t  imagine  they  will  bee* 
use  to  others,  iu  directing  or  asii^- 
ing  the  course  of  their  labour,  a 
the  same  pursuit.  I  had  also  taken 
some  pains,  to  understand  the  vx* 
rits  of  the  different  constructiocs  cf 
this  telescope :  but,  as  this  enquiry 
ended  in  a  conviction,  that  ih^ 
Newtonian  form  of  it  is  the  inwJ 
perfect  that  c;m  be  hoped  for ;  (ii 
teing  the  nature  of  its  great  author, 
to  persevere  in  his  researciics,  till 
he  had  arrived  at  a  complete  sole- 
tion  of  his  doubts,  and  compi** 
hensioi>  of  the  subject ; )  so  I  hare 
only  to  report  what  resulted  frcsn 
my  experience  in  the  mechantcal 
fabricarion  of  it,  as  to  the  metW 
of  casting  the  mirrors,  and  com- 
municating to  tliem  the  prq)er 
ii  n)Te. 

*'  Before  I  had  heard  of  the  im- 
provements of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, in  the  composiiicn  of  th^ 
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9pec«1r»  for  telescope-,  I  had  made 
many  ex!-K*nments  myself  with  that 
view ;  which  led  me  to  ^ive  full 
credit  to  his  repon  of  the  superior 
excellence     of    that     compf^s't-rn 
whi.ch  he  reccmmends :  bocaiue^  I 
had    found,  that    the    qiialitlts  of 
hardness,  whiteness,  and  iifdi  ^posi- 
tion to  conmict  tarni-h,  necessary 
to  a  speculum,  could  not,  by  any 
admixture  that  I  could  hit  upon, 
be  prccl'!ced,  unle3>  :h?  metal  were 
so  hii»hiy  saturated  with  tin,  as  to 
be  excessirely  brittle  ;  and  because 
I  found  that  this  brittleness,  how- 
ever inconvenieat  in  some  respects, 
■was  necessary  to  render  it  suscep- 
tible of  the  higiiest  polish  :  for  no 
me:al    yet    known,    except    steel, 
(which,  from  its  disposiiion  to  rust, 
is  imHt  for  this  purpose,)  will  take 
as  high  a.  polish  as  glass  will,  un-. 
less  it  be  more  brittle  than  glass. 
And  indeed  this  property  is  com- 
mon  to    all    substances  which  we 
know,    that  are  cat)ab]e  of  such 
polish  :  th^y  m4?st   be  very  hard, 
And,  as  sucli,  brittle  ;  fortlie  polish- 
ing powder  employed  would  stick 
and  bed  itself  in  any  soft  met  id,  in- 
stead  of  cutting  and  polishing  it. 
*'  From  the  result  of  my  trials, 
I  contented  myself  with  tiie  com- 
position   mentioned    hereafter,    as 
Dcing  in  every  rqsp'^ct  sufficient  for 
tlie  purpose,  and  inf-rior  to  none  in- 
whiteness,  lustre,    and    exemption 
from  tarni.sh  :  ior,  us  to  ihe  addi- 
tion, of  silver,  I  found  that,  wlien 
used  in  a  very  small  quantity,  it 
had  an   extraordinary  proj^cny  of 
'  rendering  die  metal  so  soft,  that  I 
was  deterred  from  employing  it : 
and  unL*ss  it   shall  be  found  that, 
without  tliis  eii'cct,   it  mikes    the 
metal  less  porous  tJian  o;herwi.«o  it 
might  be,  or  less  frail  and  brittle, 
I  am  certain  that  it  may,  in  every 
other    respect,  be  dl-  penseJ  with. 
I  had  no  opportunity  to  try  it,  in 


the  precise  quantity  Mr.  Edwards 
recommends,  (though  I  did  so  be- 
fore, in  very  nearly  that  propor^- 
tion,)  F'nce  I  tir^t  saw  his  mrm(*ir 
on  that  yabjecr.  Sir  Is.inc  Newton 
made  tri  ilof  a  very  small  portion 
of  it,  and  found  the  same  efTccts 
from  it  as  I  experienced  :  but  it  is 
possible,  that,  if  it  were  added  in 
the  jnst  proportion  discovered  by 
Mr.  E  J  wards,  it  woidd  bj  an  im- 
provement, and  useful  iii^rodient, 
in  the  composition. 

"  I  must  ^bserre  here,  that  a 
metal,  not  Hable  to  contract  tarnish 
from  the  air,  is  otherwise  suscep- 
tible of  it  accidentally,  when  there 
Iwppen  to  be  in'iiute  holes  in  its 
jviface,  caused  by  the  air,  or  sand. 
Sec.  in  Cc^sting  it.  8uch  cavities 
will  he  hiled  wiih  the  dust,  or  rusty 
solution  of  the  brass,  in  grind'ncj ; 
which  will,  in  time,  beconie  a  .^ort 
of  v'ftiioK  and  act  on  thecontitcnrus 
parts  of  the  speculum,  producing 
a  canker  in  it,  which  Mill  >pre id, 
in  form  ofa  cloud  of  tarnish,  anrjnd 
each  cavity.  In  such  a  case,  to 
prevent  this,  I  would  advise,  to  lay 
the  mirror,  as  soon  as  polished,  in 
warm  water,  and,  after  dr/i ng, 
while  it  remains  he;ited,'to  rub  it 
over  wi:h spirit-varnish  ;  from  vvlu'ch 
it  may  be  cle;vised,  by  a  piece  of 
Crr'j  i'lien  d«nped  in  spirit  of  wji^e. 
The  varnish  will  remain  in  the  ca- 
vities; and,  bv  defendin'T  the  'm-  * 
purities  in  them  i'v^m  ti*e  aciirn  of 
the  air,  will  probably  preserve  them 
from  becoming  corrosive  to  the 
metpd. 

•*  From  nurrcrr;\s  evperiments< 
of  the  qe.aliujii  (»f  dnTerent  compo- 
sition*;, m.ide  by  several  persons,  it 
appears,  that  no  conibin.ttions,  of 
any  other  metals  or  scnii-nietais, 
are  lit  for  specula,  except  th;>^e  of 
copper,  brass,  tin,  silver,  ind  arsenic. 
I  tried  no  i-emi-met  d,  except  the 
latter,  which  wb'cens  cfjpper,.  -Ami 
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unites  intimately  with  it  i  because  coloured  and  soft  ;  if  toofitde,  k 

it  is  stated,  in  the  treatise  of  the  will  not  attain   the  most  per^ 

An  of  Assaying,  by  the  observant  whiteness,  and  will  certainly  taiai^ 

and  accurate  Cramer,  that  all  the  It  is  too  late  to  discover  the  inqxr- 

scmi*roetals  rise  in  flowers,  daring  fections  of  the   loetal,   after  die 

the  fusion  :  which  would  certainly  mirrors  are  cast  and  poUdied ;  and 


make  the  metal  porous.     On  this 
account,  I  would  have  rejected  the 
br^  because  of  the  zinc  contain- 
ed in  it  i  but  that  it  seemed  to  ren* 
der  the  composition  whiter,  and 
less  apt  to  tarnish,  than  it  would  be 
without   it.,     It    will    have  little 
tendency  to  rise  in  flowers,  if  the 
speculum-metal  be  fused,  with  the 
lowest  heat  requisite,  and  jf  the 
brass  be  of  the  best  kind ;  because, 
in  this,  the  zinc  is  more  perfectly 
united  with  the  copper,  and  botn 
are  purer.     I  useo,  £6r  this  pur- 
pose, the  brass  of  pin-wire :  and, 
because  the  quantity^of  it  was  only 
the  one  eighth  part  of  the  copper 
employed,    which,    I     imagined, 
would  receive  too  fierce  a  heat,  if 

rut  alone  into  the  melted  copper ; 
first  added  to  the  brass,  in  fusion, 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  tin, 
and  put  the  mass  cold 


no  tokens  given  of  them  (that  I 
know)  are  sufficiently  free  from 
ambiguity.  But  I  observed  the 
following,  which  proved,  in  mj 
trials,  at  first  view,  indubitaUc 
marks  of  the  degree  of  saturatioa; 
and  I  think  it  fit  to  describe  them 
particularly,  as  they  have  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  Bodced  bj 
others. 

"  When  the  metal  was  melted, 
and  before  I  poured  it  into  die 
flask,  I  always  took  aboat  die 
quantity  of  an  ounce  of  it,  with  i 
small  ladle,  out  of  the  craciUe, 
and  poured  it  on  a  cold  flag  i  and 
observed  this  following  2H>ear* 
ances. 

"  First.  If  the  metal  assumed, 
ift  cooling,  a  lively  biue^  or  purple 
colour,  commonly  intermixed  w» 
clouds,  or  shades  of  green  or  yeL 
low;   and  if,   vrhen    broken,  the 


put  tUe  mass  cold  into   the  . 

melted  coppery  supplying  after-  face  of  the  fracture  exhibited  i 
ward  the  remainder  of  the  tin,  and  silvery  whiteness,  as  bright  and 
then  the  arsenic ;  the  whole  being 
generally  in  the  following  propor- 
tion :  viz.  S3  parts  best  bar  copper, 
previously  fluxed  with  the  black 
flux,  of  two  parts  tartar,  and  one 
of  nitre,  4  parts  brass,  16^  parts 
tin,  and   l^  arsenic.      I  suppose. 


as 

glistening  as  Quicksilver,  withoi^ 
any  appearance  of  grain,  or  in* 
equality  of  texture  ;  then  the  de- 
gree  of  saturation  of  the  metal, 
with    the  tin,  was  complete  and 
perfect. 
"  Secondly.     If  the  surface  of 
with  fithers^  that,  if  the  metal  be    the   metal   became  of  a  dim  or 
.granulated,  by  pouring   it,  when    mouse  colour,  and  e^>ecially  if  of 


first  melted,  into  water,  and  then 
fused  a  second  time,  it  will  be  less 
porous  than  at  first. 

♦^  In  this  process,  whatever  metals 
are  used,  and  in  .>vhat  prc^rtions 
soever,  the  chief  object  is,  to  hit 
on  the  exact  point  of  saturation  of 
the  copper,  &c.  by  the  tin.  For,  if 
the  latter  be  added  in  too  great 
qtaantity,  the  noetal  will  be  duU- 


a  brown  or  red;  and,  when  broken, 
the  fracture  exhibited  a  more  yel- 
low, or  tawny  hue^  than  that  ol 
(quicksilver ;  then  the  quantity  of 
tm  in  the  composition  was  de- 
ficient, and  it  was  necessary  to  add 
more. 

•«  Thirdly.  If  the  colour  was  an 
uniform  didl  blue,  like  lead,  and, 
where  broken,  discovered  a  dqll 
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•olour^  with  a  coarse  grain,  like 
facetts ;  the  due  saturation  was 
exceeded,  and  there  was  an  oyer 
proportion  of  tin  in  the  metal. 

*♦  These  colours  would  <l>e  more 
distinct,  if  a  small  quantity  of  the 
metal  were  cast  in  a  flasic,  which 
bad  been  previously  smoked,  by 
a  candle,  made  of  resin  mixed  with 
callow  ;  in  which  way  I  used  to 
prepare  the  moulds.  I  attribute 
the  formation  of  the  colours  to 
this:  that,  as  the  calx  of  every 
metal  has  its  own  peculiar  colour, 
so,  die  heat  of  the  melted  mass, 
calcimng  some  of  the  particles  on 
its  surrace,  which  are  in  contact 
with  the  air,  these  dbplay  the  co- 
lour of  the  calces  of  those  ingre- 
dients, which  prevail  in  the  com- 
position. Whence,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, that,  if  the  copper  is  the 
redundant  metal,  the  mass  will 
exhibit  a  reddish  tinge,  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  calx  of  copper ; 
and,  if  the  tin  be  prevalent,  a 
blueish  dye  ought  to  appear.  Either 
of  these  colours,  thereiore,  appear- 
ifi^  unmixed,  shews  the  redundance 
of  that  me^,  to  which  each  be- 
longs. And,  as  brass,  when  cast 
alone,  has  always  a  yellow  tinge, 
so,  when  these  three  colours  are 
exhibited  in  a  cloud-like  mixture, 
they  shew  an  equality  and  due 
proportion  of  their  respective  me- 
tals in  the  composition.  When  too 
large  a  mass  of  the  metal  is  cast 
together,  its  intense  and  lasting 
heat  calcines  the  surface  so  deeply^ 
as  (when  exposed  to  the  air)  to  ob- 
scure the  colours ;  so  that  a  small 
Suantity  will  best  serve  to  exhibit 
lem. 

**  As  to  the  method  of  casting 
the  mirrors,  it  has  been  directed,  to 
leave  the  ingate,  or  superfluous 
part  of  the  cast,  so  ^  large,  as  x6 
contain  a  quantity  'of  metal,  equal 
'So  that  in  the  mirusn  itself;  wlo'ch 


would  occasion  a  great  waste  of  it» 
and  render  it  not  easy  to  cast,  at 
once,,  rpore  than  one  mirror  in 
each  mould  ;  and  even  this- might 
be  done  so  injitdicioudy,  as  not  to 
afford  security  against  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  cast.  But  it  will  ap» 
pear,  that  this  great  quantity  of 
metal,  and  incommodious  maimer 
of  casting  it,  are  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary. However,  a  judgeibent 
cannot  be  formed,  of  what  may  be 
.the  safest  and  most  eligible  method 
for  casting  the  mirrors,  tmless  it  be 
considered,  what  are  the  circum- 
sunces  attending  this  operation,  in 
the  case  of  malleable  metals ;  and 
how  the  management  of  speculum- 
metal,  in  this  respect,  must  difier 
from  that  of  them:  smce  there 
must  be  peculiar  difficulty  in  cast- 
ing, in  sand,  a  metal  more  brittle 
than  glass. 

**  When  any  fused  metal  is  pour- 
ed into  the  flask,  the  external  parts 
of  it,  which  are  in  contact  with  the 
mould,  congeal  and  harden,  sooner 
than  the  internal  parts,  and  form  a 
solid  shell,  filled  with  the  rest  of 
the  metal,  in  a  fluid  state.  This 
will,  consequendy,  remain  in  a 
state  of  greater  expansion,  from  its 
heat,  than  the  external  crust;  and 
its  particles  will,  in  the  act  of 
shrinking  as  it  cools,  recede  fronl 
one  another,  as  being  mOre  easilr 
separable,  and  cohere,  on  eacn 
side,  with  the  particles  already 
fixed  and  grown  solid :  by  which 
means  a  vacuum  will  be  formed  in 
the  middle,  and  this  will  be  gradii- 
ally  filled  by  the  superincumbent 
metal,  which  has  been  later  poured 
in,  and  remains  longer  in  a  fluid 
state.  But,  when  there  is  no  more 
metal  supplied,  the  void,  which 
was  in  this  way  latest  formed,  re- 
mains unfilled ;  and  then  the  shell 
of  the  metal,  adjacent  to  the  va- 
cuum, as  yet  Temnining  soft,  and 
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unable  to  bear  the  weieht  of  the 
atmospliere,  resting  on  it,  sinks,  and 
js  p^e.-sed  down  into  tlie  vacuum  2 
by  whiw-h  rjic:ins,  a  pit  or  cavity 
W'li  be  const.aiti /  ai.J  neccsi>arily 
Icrrrcd  in  the  lace  ot  the  cast,  in 
tliHt  part  of  it  vvliich  v/as  last  con- 
j^c^Jc'd ;  which  cavity  will  com- 
ninniv  be  laifcr  or  smaller,  in 
proportion  to  ;4»e  quaiitiry  ot  nietal 
in  liK'  cait. 

**  The  cTcnt  will,  in  this  respect, 
be  the  same  with  speculum-metal, 
us  it  is  in  tlie  case  of  that  which 
is  tough  and  malleable:  only. that 
as  tlie  former,  in  cooling,  arrives 
•  sooner  at  its  natural  state  of  hard- 
ness and  briuleness,  its  external 
SLjlid  shell  will  not  bend,  but  break, 
and  fall  into  the  vpid  part  Uiidor  it ; 
and  tlius  form  cracks,  or  abrupt 
chasms,  in  the  places,^'here  tougher 
ir.ctals  would  contract  only  regular 
deprtbsions.  And  also,  when  th.c 
body  of  the  case  is  small,  or  the 
mould  is  so  damp  cr  cold,  as  to 
congeal,  not  only  the  surface,  but 
the  substance,  of  the  cast  too  soon, 
and  thus  prevent  a  graduid  inilux 
of  the  fluid  metal,  to  keep  tlie  cen- 
tral part  as  distended,  as  tlie  exte- 
rior shell  was,  when  it  became 
fined  ;  ihe  fariher  contraction  cf 
tlie  interior  parts  of  this  brittle,  re- 
fractory metal,  after  it  has  become 
solid,  will  be  apt  to  form  rents  in 
it,  because  its  substance  will  not 
bear  extension,  witliout  rupture. 

"  It  would  be  an  obvious  reme- 
dy of  tlie  above  inconvenience,  if 
Itherc  could  be  contrived  a  leser- 
vohof  fluid  metid,  to  descend  into 
the  interior  part  of  tlie  cast,  and 
fid  up  the  void  made  in  it,  as  fist, 
^d  as  long,  as  it  is  forming  bv  the 
a)ntract;on  of.  the  metal.  Now, 
this  is  eirccted,  by  having  a  jet  or 
appendage  to  the  cast,  of  such  a 
size,  form,  and  position,  as  will 
h^  cilcctual  to  i^uin   the   n.etal, 


composing  it,  in  a  state  of  fluidity  | 
and  also  to  suffer  it  to  de^cead  into 
the  interior  of  xh^  (iast,  mail  aU 
parts  of  the  same  become  dxtrd, 
end  iin^pable  of  receiving  Any 
fartlier  inHux  of  rretiJ.  For  this, 
all  the  in;  per  feci  Ions,  that  would 
otherwise  be  in  the  cast  itself,  wilL 
now  exist  only  in  tite  app<:ndage  to 
it,  which  is  a  siip/Cmumerary  |>arr, 
tt>  be  afterwards  separated  from  it. 
This  app^^ndagtf  ought  to  be  of  tlie 
form  Tt  a  prism,  and  as  r.earlr 
that  of  a  cube,  as  the  operation  ci 
moulding  it  in  the  sand  will  per. 
mit ;  for,  in  t!:is  gross  shape,  the 
metal  in  it  will  be  the  longer  cool- 
ing. It  sIiGuld  be  connected  with 
tliat  part  of  the  mirrcr,  wh^ch  i$ 
uppermost  in  tlie  flask,  and  joined 
to  it  by  a  neck,  equal  in  thict^iess 
to  the  edge  of  the  mirror,  (bat  so 
posited,  liiat  the  faceof  ibc  mirror 
may  project  a  li.tl^  ab,>ve  it,)  and, 
in  breadth,  about  twice  the  thick- 
ness. This  neck  ought  to  be  as 
sJiort  as  possible,  i.  e.  just  so  as  lo 
permit  it  to  be  nicked  round  widi 
the  edge  of  a  tile,  in  order  to  breaSc 
off  the  prism  from  the  minor 
when  cast :  for  thus  the  heat  of  the 
Lirge  contiguous  body  cf  the 
prism  "N^'ill  keep  die  neck  from  con- 
gealing ;  which,  if  it  happened, 
would  stcj)  the  liquefied  metal,  ia 
tlie  prism,  from  running  dcwn  in:o 
the  mirror.  And,  to  prevent  this 
the  prism  ought  not  to  fomi  directly 
a  part  of  the  main  jtt  or  ingaie,  by 
which  the  iretal  i»  poured  into  ths 
flask  ;  for  so  the  jet  wi>uld  cool 
«ooner  than  the  largo  muss  cf  the 
minor,  and  bear  off  the  weii;htcf 
the  atmosphere,  which  oui;nt  to 
press  on  the  fluid  metal,  ita  the 
pi  ism  underneath,  and  force  it 
down  into  ti>e  miner,  to  nil  up  ;ili 
vacuities  in  it.  Both  die  p:  >nt  and 
the  mirror,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
filled  by  a  liitcr4l  chunau,  o]  ..nir^g 
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.(firora  the  principal. nictate)  hito 
-the  top  of  the  prism  ;  which  latter 
should  be  formed  broad  and  flat, 
agd  not  taper  upward,  hke  a  pyra- 
mid, lest,^  by  cooling  where  it 
grows  narrow,  it  might  form  a 
solid  arch,  and  oppose  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  When  it  is 
fashioned,  as  here  directed,  and 
made  of  a  bulk  equal  to  a  third 
or  fouith  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
mliTor,  or  even  a  fifth  or  sixth 
|>ait,  \shen  the  mirrors  are  of  large 
fcize,  there  will  ever  be  found,  in 
the  t(»p  of  the  prism,  after  the 
metal  is  cast,  a  deep  pit  or  cavity, 
which  contained  the  metal,  that 
J) ad  ran  down  into  the  mirror,  after 
tho  outrr  shell  of  the  miiror,  and 
sides  of  the  prism,  had  become 
solid  and  ccni^jaled  ;  and  the  mir- 
ror itseli'  will  -be  foimd  perfect, 
without  any  sinking  or  cavity  ; 
which  could  only  be  formed  by  an 
injudicious  disposiiion  of  the  jet  or 
appendage,  permitting  the  metal  in 
it  to  freeze  iooner  than  the  whole 
m-ssSn  the  mirror,  and  thus  stop- 
ping its  descent  into  it.  If  several 
mirrois  be  cast  together,  in  the 
same  flask,  there  must, be  such  a 
separate  appendage  made  to  each  of 

**  In  this  manner  I  have  (with- 
out a  failure  in  any)  cast  many 
mirrors  cf  difFerent  sizes,  and 
sometimes  several  of  them  together 
in  one  flask.  But  very  small  ones, 
such  as  the  litrle  mirrors  for  Gre- 
gorian telescopes,  cannot  be  cast  in 
this  manner ;  for  their  masses  being 
but  small,  they  coc»l  too  quickly,  to 
receive  any  additional  infusion  of 
metal ;  and  their  outer  cd^'^es  sud- 
denly forming  a  solid  incompres- 
sible arch,  the  central  parts,  in  con- 
tracting towards  it  on  every  side, 
separate,  and  are  rent  Asunder. 
And  this  has  happened,  even  when 
4  c;ist  them  in  brass  moulds  made 


red  hot :  on  which  account,  I  hare 
been  obliged  to  form  them  out  of 
pieces  of  tlie  -  metal,  cast  in  long 
thin  ingots  or  bars  ;  which,  by- 
nicking  them  across  with  a  file, 
couid  be  easily  broken  into  square 
pieces,  whose  comers  could  be 
taken  ofiP,  and  rounded  in  the  same 
manner. 

*if  I  do  not  repeat  the  other  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed  in  this  pro- 
cessv  which  have  been  already  so 
well  and  sagaciously  described  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards ;  but  the 
circumstances  above  mentioned,  91 
prudent  attention  to  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,  essentially  necessary  to  the 
success  of  it,  are  not  to  be  collect- 
ed from  any  directions  published 
on  the  subject  that  are  known  to 
me.  And  chough  particular  artists 
may,  by  large  experience,  arrive  at 
a  sufficient  kncAvledge  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  tlieir  own  practice  ;  yet,  to 
render  that  knowledge  genend, 
and  to  contribute,  as  far  as  I  could, 
to  the  improvement  of  this  instru- 
ment in  any  hands,  being  tlie  de- 
sign of  this  essay,  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  state  the  above  panicu- 
lars  fully  ;  though  I  doubt  not  that 
these,  as  "wtill  as  other 'matt^is  of 
momentinthe  operation,  are  known 
to  many,  who  chuse  not  to  make 
them  public.  Thus  the  great  skill, 
in  tlie  construction  of  the  telescope, 
acquired  by  Mr.  Short,  seems  not 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  any 
successor. 

"  I  come  nbw  to  speak  of  tlie 
most  difficult  part  cf  the  mecha- 
nism  of  this  instrument,  that  of 
communicating  a  proper  figure  to 
liie  mirrors  ;  on  which  deoend 
the  powers  of  the  telescope,  wlien 
its  dimensions  aregiven:  for  the  man- 
ner of  polishing  them, to  the  highest 
deijree  of  lustre,  has  been  ali-eady 
well  Understood  and  described. 
They  who  have  tried  this  part  of 
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the  woAi  and  know  how  incon- 
ceivably small  is  that  incorrectness 
of  form  which  will  produce  griev- 
ous aberrations  of  the  rays  of  light, 
will,  I  am  sore,  readily  subscribe 
to  the  assertion,  that  *  boe  optu^  hk 
labor  est**  Methods  have  indeed 
been  proposed  for  accomplishing 
it ;  but  not  a  single  hint  given, 
that  I  know,  of  the  m9dus  operandi^ 
or  the  erounds  of  these  methods : 
fnsomuoi,  that,  when  I  first  tried 
to  polish  mirrors,  I  had  no  idea 
why  any  figure  of  them,  different 
from  that  &  a  sphere,  should  result 
from  the  modes  of  polishing  r^ 
commended.  But,  on  my  making 
the  attempt,  in  the  ways  proposed 
by  Mr*  Mudge  and  by  Mr.  Ed- 
v^irds,  I  was  surprised  to  find, 
that  sometimes  a  spheroidal  or 
other  irregular  figure,  and  some- 
times (though  rarely)  a  conoidal 
one,  was  produced  by  each:  the 
eause  of  either  being  to  me  then 
luiknown;  and  disappointment  or 
success  appearing  to  depend  on 
mere  accident,  and  not  on  the  de- 
gree of  pains  and  accuracy  used  in 
the  process. 

«  At  length  I  began  to  suspect, 
that  these  variations,  in  the  event  of 
the  process,  (which  will  be  here- 
after accounted  for,)  arose  from 
«ome  property,  not  adverted  to,  in 
the  pitch  that  covered  the  polishing 
tool  ;  which  material  has  been 
generally  used  for  this  purpose,  of 
communicating  a  proper  figure,  as 
well  as  a  high  polish,  to  the  mirror, 
since  it  was  first  recommended  by 
sir  Isaac  Newton ;  being  commonly 
spread  on  the  polisher,  to  about  the 
thickness  of  a  crown-piece,  and 
then  covered  with  the  polishing- 
powder;  (the  manner  of  doing 
which  I  suppose  the  reader  to  be 
acquainted  vmh,  as  also  widi  what 
has  been  made  public  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  Messrs.  Hadleyt  Mudge, 


Edwards^  5cc. ;)  and  I  was  coiw 
firmed  in  my  sus{»ciont  from 
the  following  reasons,  after  I  had 
found  them  approved  by  many  rev 
peated  and  diversified  experiments. 

**  Pitch  is  a  soft  tmejastk  sub- 
stance, which,  as  such,  will  suffer  a 
permanent  change  of  form,  when 
It  is  made  to  sustain  a  d^ree  of 
pressure  sufficient  to  communicate 
an  intestine  motion  to  its  partkks : 
and  this  property  directs  ns  to  ccm- 
'  sider,  what  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
pressure  of  the  mirror  on  it,  wboi 
spread  on  the  polisher,  as  to  the 
hgxat  it  may  then  gradtolly  ac- 
quire,   during    the    operation   of 
^  poh'shin^,  and   the  resistance  aiod 
friction  it  will  oppose  to  the  mir- 
ror ;  for,  by  reason  of  the  tenacity 
of   its   substance,  it  virHl   resist  a 
certain  de^ee  of  pressure,  without 
change  otits  form>  but  will  yikd 
to  a  greater  pressure.     But  it  b  by 
its  resistance  the  mirror  is  want 
down  and  polished :  if^  therefore^ 
that    resistance    be    not    tmifbnn 
and    equal    on     the    whole    sur* 
face  of  the  poli:»her,  neither  will 
the    abrasion   of  the  mirror    be 
equal  in    eveij  part;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  most  b^    that 
both  will  degenerate  from  an  uni- 
form curvature,  i.  e.  from  a  ^ibe- 
rical  figure ;  the  minor  from  un- 
equal uiction,    and    the   polisher 
from  its  mobility,  by  wiiich  it  wffl 
adapt  its^  to  the  successive  alter- 
ations produced  m  the  figure  of  the 
mirror;  their  muttial  action  and 
re-action   inducing   a   change   in 
both. 

**  As  the  pitch  is  (in  onrpresent 
enquhy)  to  be  considered  as  an 
homogeneous  substance^  we  must 
suppose,  that  its  rensting  force,  as 
well  as  diat  of  the  pressure  of  the 
mirror  on  it,  are  uniformly  diffus- 
ed over  the  surface  of  the  polidw : 
and,  from  hence,  it  may  BOt>  per- 
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IxapSy  be  ea&y  to  conceive,  how  the 
surface  of  the  mhror  could  sust;itn 
from  it  any  inequality  of  resistance 
atnd  friction.  In  fact,  tliese  would 
be  equal  and  uniform,  in  every 
part* .  if  the  pitch  were  a  substance, 
either  of  perfect  hardness,  or  per- 
£ect  fluidity :  but  it  will  hereafter 
ajraear,  that  its  consistence  must 
not  be  so  hard,  as  to  render  it  inca- 
pable of  any  change  of  form ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  so  soft,  as  to  yield, 
in  a  small  degree,  to  the  pressure 
of  the  mirror :  at  the  same  time, 
opposing  a  resistance,  sufficient  to 
"wear  down  and  polish  it :  and  the 
enquiry  is,  how  that  resistance  is 
modified. 

**  Bodies  of  perfert  hardness, 
mch  as  glass,  flints,  &c.  will  not 
adout  a  total  intimate  change  of 
their  form,  in  all  their  dimensions, 
without  a  dissolution  and  perma- 
nent separation  of  all  the  particles 
composing  their  masses,  (except 
when  they  are  brought  to  a  state  of 
fusion  by  heat),  out  soft,  viscid, 
semifiuia  bodies,  such  as  lead, 
pitch,  &c.  will  suffer  such  change, 
preserving  the   cohesion  of  their 

S articles,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
ergoi;ig  a  general  intestine  motion 
rf  all  tSe  panicles  among  them- 
selves :  so  that  the  coat  of  pitch, 
pressed,  on  each  side,  between  the 
parallel  surfaces  of  the  mirror  and 
polisher,  will,  by  their  force,  be 
equally  extended  laterally  in  every 
direction  ;  by  which  an  equal 
quantity  of  motion  will  be  commu- 
nicated  to  all  its  particles :  since  no 
particles,  except  those  at  the  extre- 
mities, can  move,  without  protrud- 
mg  others,  and  these,  the  rest,  suc- 
cessively, as  if  the  mass  were  a  fluid 
body. 

"  But,'  though  all  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  polisher  receive  an 
equal  pressure  and  motion,  all  do 
Bot  exeft  an  equal  degree  o£  resist- 


ance to  that  pressure :  for  those 
parts,  that  cannot  move  without 
displacing  and  overcoming  the  re- 
sisting tenacity  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  surrounding  mass  of 
pitch,  than  other  parts  do,  must  op- 
pose the  greater  resistance  to  the 
mirror,  as  naving  that  of  the  other 
parts  superadded  to  their  own. 
For  ascertaining  this,  the  force  im- 
pressed, and  the  quantity  of  pitch^x 
confining  any  annular  tract  of  the 
polisher,  should  be  computed.  In 
the  present  case,  where  the  coat  of 
pitcn  is  a  thin  equal  stratum,  of 
circular  form,  we  need  regard  only 
its  superficial  dimension,  and  con- 
sider all  parts  of  it  as  alike  situated 
in  the  above  respect,  which  are 
equidistant  ftom  the  center,  x>r 
from  tlie  outer  edge  of  the  polidier. 
**  To  this  purpose,  let  the  surface 
of  the  polisher  (supposed  equal  in 
size  to  the  mirror)  be  represented 
by  the  circle  A  B  ;  and  its  area  be 
conceived  to  be  composed  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  concentrical 
zones  or    annuli,  a,  ^,  c,  d,  kc 

A 


Each  of  these  will  sustain  an  uni- 
form pressure,  from  the  mirror, 
proportional  to  its  area  ;  because, 
the  force  impressed  on  the  mirror, 
and  its  attraction  to  the  polisher,  is 
equably  diffused  on  it.  The  areas 
of  these  annuli,  taken  separately, 
are  the  differences  of  the  two  cir- 
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des,  whose  peripheries  inscribe  ai.d 
circurnscrlhe  Ciich  of  tliem  ;  as  t;ie 
area  ortl.^^  unMiius  d  (for  instance) 
is  tlie  cilifcrcnce  of  the  circles, 
vhose  radii  are  a  d  and  a  c ;  anct 
they  are,  consequently,  to  each 
other,  as  the  difTerences  of  the 
squi;rcs  of  their  diameters,  or  as 
ti:cse  of  their  radii  ;  and  the  series 
of  tlicm,  Oy  iy  Cj  dy  c,  -vC,  taken,  in 
order,  frcm  die  cente:  to  the*  ex- 
tremity, are  strictly  as  a  rank  of 
firurate  numbers  proceeding  from 
unity,  viz.  the  odd  numbers,  1,  3, 
5,  7,  &c.  But,  silica  their  breadth 
Ts  suppose  J  to  be  indefinitely  small, 
tiiey  fnay  be  Liken  ss  proportional 
to  tlieir  mean  diameters  or  radii, 
i.  e.  as  their  distances  from  the 
center  of  the  polislier  ;  which  di- 
stal ces  will,  theretore,  represent 
the  pressure  on  each  animliis,  and 
t-ie  q'jantity  of  motion  conimuni- 
cated  by  that  pressure  ;  sceinf;  it 
must  be,  as  the  nuniber  of  particles 
the  annul  us  contains  tliat  are  mov- 
ed ;  i.  e.  as  its  area. 

"  But  the  resistance  to  the  force 
impressed  Im  any  annulus,  bein*:^ 
as  tiie  quantity  of  pitch  to  be  put 
in  motif^n  by  it,  will  be  dilfcrent, 
not  only  as  the  ar.nulus  is  nearer  to, 
or  farther  from,  the  margin  of  the 
poltsh.sr,  but  different,  aL«.s  as  this 
has  either  one  margin  only,  6r  two, 
i.  e,  when  the  pohsher  is  entirely 
covered  wiih  pitch,  or  when  it  has 
a  space  h  ft  uncoated  at  tlie  middle ; 
vh?ch  laLier  always  is,  and  must 
be  the  case,  when  the  great  mirror 
of  the  Gregorian  telescope  is  to  be 
poh'shed,  v.lJch  has  a  perforation 
at  its  center. 

"  II»  St.  When  there  Is  no  vacant 
space  in  the  middle  :  the  resistance 
to  tlie  several  annidi  will  be  as  the 
circumamb  crt  spaces  only  ;  be- 
cause, the  pitch  not  being  com- 
pressible, it  is  only  into  thes?,  and 
.cot  towards  llic  center,  it  can,  in 


yielding  to  the  force  or  "weight  of 
the  mirror,  extend  itself,  by  lateral 
motion:  and  the  ^pace,  srircrrnd- 
ing  any  arnulus,  is  the  dilFeivmce 
between  the    circular  urea   ot  the 
pohsher,  ajid  that  inscribed  in  the 
annulus;  and  is,  re'iativcly  to  the 
rest,  measured  by  the  dtffurciice  ot 
tlie  squares  of  their  radii,  viz.  of 
the  distances  of  the  edre   cf  the 
polisher,  and  th.::     /  xxvi  anaalos, 
ironi  the  veiitt  r.      B  :c  since,  in  this 
case,  tlic  budics  (of  pitch)  are  un- 
elastic,  there  can  be  no  au ^'menta- 
tion of  motion  ;  nor  can  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  and  action  commu- 
nicated, and,  consequently,  the  re- 
sistance to  it,  and  re-action,  exceed 
that  which  is  impressed  :  on  whiclx 
account,  I  imagine,  that  tlie  resift- 
ajice  to   the  sevt»i  al  annuli  is  to  be 
taken  as  proportional  t'>  ;be  pres- 
sures they  sustain,  and  meuureJ by 
them,  i.  e.  bv  their  niapjnitudt^  or 
areas,  or  the  number  of  particles  ia 
tliem,  to  which  a  motion  is  impart- 
ed ;  which   w/re    stated   to   h^  as 
their  respective  radii     ir  distances 
from  trie  center :  and,  consequently, 
r  suppose  the  resistance  to  be  the 
inverse  of  this,  or  as  the  distances  cf 
the  annuli  from  the  outer  cdgoo/ti)* 
polisher ;  which  distances  measure 
tiie  direct  resistance,  or  ihc  quantity 
of  pitch,    to  which   equal  motion, 
with  that  in  the  respective  annuii» 
is  commimicated. 

"  And  from  hence  it  follows, 
that,  if  a  mirror,  previously  ground 
to  a  spbercal  figure,  were  to  be 
polished  on  such  a  polisher  as  this : 
the  resistance  .\x\Ci  Inc. ion  cf  the 
pitch,  being  greatest, and  increasing 
to  a  maximum  at  the  center,  and 
diminisiiing  towards  the  extien.ity,' 
would  wear  down  and  polish  tiie 
mirror,  most  in  the  central  part, 
and  least  towaj-ds  i^s  edges ;  thus 
giving  to  it  a  curvature,  tne  reverse 
of  a  conoid^  which    it    ou^ht  to 
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hive,  and  which  it  can  never  at 
fu^t  acquire  correctly,  by  any 
ouhcr  moJe  of  p.^liMiing,  but  that 
cf  \ve;irin;r  i:  ni'^st  dov.n  (and  thus 
rcJiu.  in^  its  cai  vaturej,  towards  its 
ejiircmitics. 

**  Secondly.  When  there  is  a 
hole^  made  tliroii  di  the  center  of 
the  polisher,  (^r  a  void  space  left 
til  ere,  uncoaied  with  pitch. 

**    In    these    circumstances,    the 
pitch    vrill   have   liberty  to  expand 
itself  (  when  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  tiie  mirror),  towards  the  center, 
as  well  as  the  ed^^es  of  Lie  polisher : 
and,  as  the  rcsisiance  and  irxtion, 
in  any  am*ular  tract  of  it,  is  ;.g  liio 
direct   extent  of  pitch,  bounding  it 
on    eitlier    side,    it   follows,    tvoin 
what  has  been  laid  downj^  tliat  it 
will   increase  in  any   part,  as  the 
distance   of  the  same  annulus  in- 
creases, from  each  extremity  of  the 
coatingof  tJi^  polisher ;  and  will  be  in 
a  ratio  compounded  of  the  distances, 
from  the  interior  and  exterior  mar- 

eins  of  the  pitch.     So  that,  if  the 
readth   of  tlie  polisher    between 
these  margins  were  (for  example) 
5  inches;    then  the   pressure  and 
friction  in  the  middle  tract,  equi- 
distant from   the  outer  and  inner 
eilges,  would  be,  to  that  prevailing 
at   the   distance   of  half  an   inch 
from,  either  margin,  as  6}  to  ^^^ 
(nearly  as   three  to    1  ;)   and  tlie 
-same,    at   proportionate  distances, 
in  polishers    of    any    other   size ; 
which  unequal  pressure  could  never 
produce,  in  the  mkror,  a  regular 
curvature  of  any  species  ;  and,  in 
the  spaces  nearer  to  the  2par^Jins, 
the  jnequrdity  cS  pressure  would  be 
still  greater.    Wii -ncc  may  bi?  Cxon- 
ceived  the  impossibility  of  fig-uriii^r 
mirrors  correctly,  on  polishers  dis- 
posed   in     this    m:inner,    vrihcut 
spmcremeilial  contrivance;  wliether 
the  face,  or  area  of  then-:,  be^of  a 
circular  shape,  as  directed  by  Mr. 


Mudge  and  others,  or  oval,  as  pro- 
poke J  by  Mr.  Edwards  ;  for  the 
mirror  would  be  thus  least  reduced, 
and  left  of  a  spheric;d  form,  at  tho 
middle  and  edges  ;  and  be  -worn 
down,  and  hollowed  into  a  diUcrent 
and  irregular  curvature,  in  tlie  in- 
termediate tract. 

."  1^'or  these  inconveniences,  how- 
ever, arising  from  the  unequal  fric- 
tion of  the  .polisher,  there  are  the, 
following  easy  and  adequate*  reme- 
dies ;  w4i!ch  \v\]l,  in  the  sequel,  be 
more  fully  explained,  and  applied 
as  ia  pracuce,  to  effect  the  degree 
of  curvature,  or  any  correction  of 
the  same,  which  may  be  rcqui5ite. 

**  First.  Since  the  curvature  of 
the  mirror  ought  to  be  gradually 
reduced  towiirds  its  edges,  which 
can  only  be  effected  l)y  an  increase 
of  friction  in  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  polisher ;  and  that  dij* 
latter  effect  is  to  be  produced  in  any 
part  of  it,  by  enlarging  the  sur- 
rounding coat  of  pitch  :  it  follows, 
that,  for  this  purpose,  the  Breadth 
of  tlie  polisher  must  be  enlarged 
above  that  of  the  mirror ;  and  this 
in  the  same  degree,  as  the  curva- 
ture  of  the  mirror  is  to  be  dirii^. 
ni-)hed  :  so  that  the  polisher  is  to  be 
of  greatest  breadth,  for  a  miiTor  of 
an  Hyperbolic,  and  least,  for -one  of 
a  spherical  hgure.  This,  however, 
is  to  be  done,  under  the  limitations 
hereafter  mentioned. 

"  Secondly.  To  preserve  the  re- 
gular gradation  of  curvature  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  mirror,  the 
uncoated  space^  at  the  center  of  the 
polisher,  should  be  contracted  to  a 
certain  limit,  which  will  be  defined  ; 
the  ugh,  for  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned, it  can  never  be  filled  up 
aitogclher. 

"  Thirdly.  MTiere  the  resistance 
and  fiicti<Jii  of  the  pitch,  in  any 
t'-act  on  the  fare  of  the  poKsher,  i^ 
coiiipuced   as  above,  or  found   in 
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eStctf  to  be  too  ereat ;  it  may  be 
teutntd  and  regtuatedy  in  any  de- 
me,  by  cutting,  oat  of  that  part  of 
Its  samce»  some*  of  the  pitch,  at 
proper  intervals,  in  narrow  chan- 
nels or  furrows:  the  number  ana 
depdi  of  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  their  distance  from  the 
edges  of  the  coat  of  pitch  direietly, 
md  to  the  reduction  of  curvature, 
pt>per  to  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  mirror  invetsely,  and  should 
be  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  both ; 
in*,  by  these  cavities,  the  continuity 
of  the  pitch  being  dissolved,  its  re* 
sistance,  dependmg  thereon,  may 
be  modified  at  pleasure. 

<^  In  this  manner  may  the  polisher 
be  so  disposed,  as  to  communicate 
a  correct  figure  to  large  mirrors, 
and  even  to  those  of  smallest  size. 
Now,  whatever  success  may  have 
attended  the  efforu  of  other  per* 
ions,  in  communicating  a  proper 
figtire  tO/  the  great  speculum,  (es- 
peciaUy  Mr.  Short,  whom  I  have 
manifold  reasons  for  believinjg  to 
have  been  among  the  mostemment 
opticians,  as  well  as  artists,  that 
have  laboured  in  the  improvement 
•f'this  instrument;)  I  have  not 
heard^  that  any  mraxod  has  been 
proposedj  of  communicating,  to 
the  little  nurror  of  the  Gregorian 


telescope,  any  other  than  a  ^ 
rical  form,  which  yet  may  in 
manner  be  done.  And  it  nmst,  ia 
this  telescope,  be  a  thing  most  de- 
sirable to  accomplish ;  especially 
when  its  size  and  aperture  is  so 
great,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
impress,  on  the  extensive  sar£ftce 
of  Its  great  mirror,  (merdy  by  the 
small  alteration  of  figure,  wfaidi 
could  be  produced,  in  the  delicate 
operation  of  polishing,)  dxt  degree 
of  change,  nom  its  pnor  state  of 
spherical  curvature,  which  would  be 
requisite  ;  since  the  defect  of  Hxrm 
in  this  mirror,  may,  in  these  ^nes, 
(as  will  be  shewn,)  be  easily  com- 
pensated, in  the  figuration  of  the 
uttle  n^irror.  For  the  gieater  size 
of  this  latter,  in  such  instances,  wiQ 
render  it  capable  of  more  steady 
h^dlmg  and  modoii,  and  more 
equal  pressure ;  and  so  more  ma> 
nageable,  and  suscepdble  of  a  cor- 
rect figure,  in  proportion  as  the  en- 
creased  magmtude  of   the  great 


muTor  renoers  tt  unmaia|^ 
which  is,  plainly,  a  great  advan- 
tage, in  the  fabrication  of  thist&> 
lescope;  whose  i^irrors  wiU  thus, 
in  the  cases  where  it  is  most  e^ie- 
cially  necessary  and  desirable,  ad- 
mit mutual  correction  and  compen- 
sation for  each  other's  defects." 
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O IX  years  have  now  elapsed    seum  of  Natural  ni 


At 
._  since  we  undertook  a  course  though  our  experiments  were  verf 
of  extensive  incjuiries  upon  vegeta-  numerous-a  long^  time  ago^  we  Sd 
tion,  germination,  and  fermenta-  not  wish  to  piwish  them  until  we 
tion,  in  the  laboratories  ojf  the  Mu-    ^ight  consider  our  labours  oo  the 
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object  as  completed.  In  spite  of  flexible  pellicle  of  ycllowlsli  flakes; 
all  our  exertions  this  period  has  not  t  dcp^its  upon  the  vessel  contain- 
yet  arrived ;  the  multiplicitv  of  our  i'i,a^  It^  a  white  hard  crust  of  phos* 
experimentsi  however,  has  prcient-  phare  of  Wine. 
ed  ys  with  several  facts,  which,  **  V/hen  thus  thickened,  die  li(}nnr 
from  their  novelty,  must  be  useful  is  not  disturbed  by  water  5  it  is 
to  the  arts  auu  sciences  dependent  precipitated  by  the  alkalis  m  a  small 
on  them.  Besides,  as  several  che-  quantity;  abunduntly  by  gall-nuts, 
mists  are  about  to  publibh  memoirs  bv  oxaiaie  of  ammonia,  and  by  the 
and  experiments  upon  the  sarn^  acids.  Alcohol  coa-i^ulates  it  into 
subject,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  a  white,  gluey,  membranous,  t^iu^ 
.publ'sh  our  observations  in  their  tiaitbrm  substance,  which,  being 
present  shape.  We  shall  com-  evaporated,  leaves  a  little  deep  yei- 
mence,  therefore^  by  an  analysis  of  low  saccharo-acid  matter.  t 
the  principal  alimentary  grains,  and  *'*  The  substance  precipitated  by 
by  the  experiments  we  nad  made  alcohol  is  at  first  white  and  dry; 
upon  their  germination  and  fcrmen-  suficis  and  chanties  to  brown  on 
tation.  We  shall  give,  at  the  con-  losing  tlie  alcohol }  it  then  becomes 
elusion,  our  bbours  upon  the  die*  semi-transparent,  mild,  and  nau- 
mical  phacnomena  of  vegetation.  seous ;    at  last  it  dries  in  the  air^ 

-r  r     ^    1    *    ^  I    T-    '       rrrv    ^  ^^^  ^^  hard,  brittle,  and  transpa* 

f  I.  Jinalysu  rfthe  Rirma  cfmcni.  ^^^^^  uj,^  ^.^^^^  ^j^^  .    ^j^^^  ^^^^^ 

•'The  water  in  which  this  farina  ing  it  bubbles  up  with  a  whit©  and 

has  been  macerated  in  equal  quan-  fetid  smote,  and  leaves  plenty  of 

titles    for   six   hours,    clears    very  charcoal. 

slowly  ;    it  is  colourless,  of  a  mild  "  It  results  from   these  expcrii 

insipid   taste,  with    the    smell    of  meats,  that  cold  water  makes  of 

bruised  green   corn  5    it    becomes  the  fariiia  of  wheat  a  «frothy  sub^ 

frothy  by  agitation  \    it  does  not  stance  precipitabie    by  acids   and 

redden  turnsole  paper,  and  it  is  not  gall-nuts,    and  which   also   sours, 

acid  like  barley  vvatei ;    it  is  preci-  dissolve^  then  more  abundant! yrand 

pitated  by  gall-nuts,  by  the  acids,  dissolves  at  the  same  time  more  of 

and  particularly  by  the  oxymuri-  the  phosphate  of  lime  :  it  is  analo- 

aticacid;  almost  imperceptibly  by  ^ous  to  gluten.     It  is  united  t^  a 

the  oxalate  of  potash,  and  not  at  all  little  mucilage,  with  a  very  small 

by  lime  water.     It  does  not  con-  quantity  of  saccharine  matter. 

tain  phosphate  of  potash,  like  the  .  . 

water  which  has  been  used  in  the  S  ^I.  A.ialysisofthe  GhicnofmtaU 

maceration  of  garden  beans.  "  Fresh  gluten  well  washed  and 

«  This  liquor  speedily   becomes  very  pure,  miiceraied  a  long  tinie 

sour,  and  even  during  filiration  ;  it  in  a  little  distilled  water,  renders  it 

precipitates     yellowish    flakes    by  opake,  leaving   in   it  a   substance 

means  of  beat ;    reduced   to  one-  minutely  suspended,    which    does 

half  by  evaporation,  it  becomes  a  not  separate  from  it :    repeated  fil. 

little  saccharine ;  evaporated  funh-  traions     claiify   it.       The    clear 

er,    it  is  of  a  golden   yellow,  sac-  water  is  frothy  ;  by  infusion  of  galls 

charine,  acid   and   bitter,  and  be-  it    precipitates   yellow   flakes ;    by 

comes  as  thick  as  a  strong  solution  orymunatic    acid     it    precipitates 

(rf*  gam«     In  this  sec«nd  evapora-  white  flakes.     Thus  the  gluten  of 

tion  it  forms  on  its.  surface  a  slender  wheat  ii  soluble  in  cold  water. 

1S06.            •  -^                "This 
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"  This  solution  when  heated  be- 
comes muddy,  dcpos'ts  yellowish 
flnkch,  and  reiains  tliem  in  spite  of 
long  ebullition. 

"  The  gluten  placed  in  the  oty- 
iTiHiiatic  acid  becomes  soft  quickly, 
soenis  to  dissolve,  and  a^en\'ards 
coagulate  into  yerowish  white 
flakes,  which  become  transp;itent 
and  greenish  upfm  drying: )  placed 
upon  burning  charcoal  it  crackles, 
exhaling  oxymurialfc  acfd,  and  af- 
terwards has  all  tiie  appearances  of 
common  gluten. 

"  It  dissolves  very  freely  in  c6n- 
centrated  acetic  acid,  which  it  ren- 
ders turbid,  and  from  which  it  may 
be  sepiu-ated  by  means  of  the  alka- 
lis, with  all  its  properties,  e\'en  after 
a  lapse  of  many  ye:u*s.  This  fact 
is  idready  wc  11  known  to  chemists. 

**.  Plunged  into  water  at  the  tern* 
perature  of  Jli^  [oii'S  Falir.),  this 
gluten  meks,  bubbles  up  to  the 
surface,  becomes  suur  and  fetidi 
and  exhales  carbonic  acid  gas.  Tlie 
water  filtered,  and  not  clarified, 
reddens  turnsole  paper  very  strong* 
ly  ;  is  soon  precipitated  and  clari- 
fied by  llie  acids  ;  the  oxymuiiatlc 
acid  produces  an  abundant  precipi- 
tate, if  used  in  great  quantity ;  it  is 
precipitated  also  by  infusion  of 
gall-nuts  and  by  the  fixed  caustic 
alkali'^,  which  disengage  ammonia 
from  it.  The  latter,  precipit;tted 
bv  the  alkalis,  is  dissolved  in  plenty 
of  water. 

•'*  l^ie  \vatcr  of  fermentartnn  of 
the  gluten  (one  pound  with  diree 
ounces  of  white  sugar)  converted 
sugar  into  good  vinegar,  withouft 
citlier  fernuntationy  eftervescence, 
or  contact  of  the  atmosphere. 

*<  The  gluten  already  fei-mentfed, 
put  a  second  time  into  water  at  the 
tempcratm'e  of  12  degrees.  (5(^-6 
Fahr.),  ferments  again,  disengages 
cjr^bonic  acid,  is  weakly  acidified, 
and  its  acidity  is  not  increased  ac 


the  end  cf  tliree  or  fbor  days.  TTi^ 
water  decanted,  and  by  this  time 
fetid,  reddens  tincture  of  turnsole 
but  slightly,  anJ  precipitates  it ;  it 
becomes  turbid  by  ammonia,  the 
acids,  infusion  of  galls,  and  the  a* 
alate  <?f  ammonia  ;  'it  deposits  glip 
ten  by  an  excess  of  potash,  ejihaling 
an  ammoniacal  vapoun 

"*  Aitet  this  second  fermcBtation, 
tthich  had  formed  ammonia  and 
saturated  tlie  acid,  thcr  jfiirten  be^ 
comes  of  a  violet  purple  colonr, 
forms  at  the  surfi^e  of  the  -water  a 
pellicle  of  the  same  coloor,  l«- 
comes  veVy  fetrd,  piisses  afterwards 
to  a  blackish  gray,  and  soon  exbaks 
the  same  odour  with  putrefied  ran- 
cous  membranes.  At  this  period 
the  water  which  floats  above  is 
blackish  and  muddy;  it  browns 
the  nitrate  of  silver  ;  blackens  thai 
of  mercury  at  the  minimum  of  oxi- 
dation by  losing  its  own  colour  j 
becomes  milky  and  inodorocs  by 
thcoxymtiriatic  acid,  and  is  no  long- 
er preeiprtafed  by  infusion  of 
gallsr 

"  After  tliree  months*  putrefac- 
tion (March,  April,  and  May,)  the 
gluten  had  a  broitn  colour,  and  ei"* 
h;ded  only  a  weak  smelly  hut  pre- 
sented a  great  diminution'  In  vo- 
lume and   mass.     Separated,  and 
then  submitted  to   desiccation,  it 
dried  into  lumps,  the  smell  of  which 
resembled  that  of  the  earth  of  bury- 
•ing-plage»j    it  softened  under  the 
finger  like    wax  ^    it  melted  and 
burned  with  a  iia:me  aftd  a  smell 
Kke  fat,  yielded  very  little  earbcWV 
and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  to  which 
it  gave  a  brown  <:«Iour ;    the  por-" 
tion   not  cfissohned  was  dry,  pulfc- 
rulent,  inodorous  insipid,  and  very 
like  the  ashes  of  charcoal ;  it  burn- 
ed with  the  sharp  smell  of  wood? 
witliout  ammonia,  and  left  reddish 
gray  ashes,  in  which  irbn  nmd  sikx 
w«Fe  found/ 
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\  r^*  In  this  putrid  decomposition  of  had  washed  the  barley,  is  very  ana- 
gluten  a'zote  is  united  to  hydrogen,  logons  to  the  gluten  of  wheat. 
and  a- portion  of  carbon  to  oxygen,  J*  The.  above  waters  heated  to 
in  order  to  form  ammonia  and  car-  60^  (140®  of  Fahr.),  becomie  mud- 
|x>nic  acid.'  The  carbon  united  dy,  deposit  very  abundant  yellow- 
more  abundantly  to  hydrog-en  had  ish  gray  flakes,  and  yield  red  pelli- 
prodqced  the  fat ; ,  and  tlie'  princi-  cles,  brown  at  their  surface.  These 
pies  superabnndant  to  the  forma-  flakes  and  pellicles,  when  burnt, 
tion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  ammonia  leave  a  fifth  of  their  weight  of  phos- 
and  fat,  remained  combined*  in  a  phateoflime  and  magnesia  ;  they 
state  something  like  tliat  of  a  lig-.  do  tiot  cause  the  saccharine  matter 
xieous  tody.  to  ferment.  Tlie  liquor,  after  ac«. 
X  TTT  ^  ■  I  •  '  ^  D  y  quiring  the  consistence  of  synip  by 
J   III.  Analjsu  of  B:ir.ey.  evaponition,  mixed  with  suc^ar,  fer- 

•*  Good  wholesome  and   fresh  ments  no  longer,  so  that  the  vege- 

ground  barley,  contains  almost  aU  to-animal  matter   of  barley,   dis- 

ways  the  aqeiic    acid   completely  solved  In  water,  or  already  altered 

formed,    and    an    animal    matter  by  fermentation,  is  not  th$  ferment 

more  abundantly  soluble  in  water  of  sugar. 

than  that  of  the  farina  of  wheat,  on  "  The  syrup  of  barley  diluted  in 

account  of  the  presence  of  the  acid,  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  and 

Some  barleys  are  not  acid  at  all.  the  riiixtures  of  the  precipitates  and 

**  The  water  in  which  the  fanna  of  sugar,  fermented  and  became 

of  barley  is  diluted  in  equal  volume,  sour,  but  without  showing  any  ap- 

foons  a  thick,  gluey,  mucilaginous  pearance  of  alcohol ;    the  vegeto- 

soup ;    when  clarified,  it  is  of  an  animal  matter  of  tlie  parley  and  su- 
amber  colour ;  its  surface  becomes  *  gar  contributed  to  the  formation  of 

brown,  and  the  colour  fades  by  de-  the  acid.       These  syrups  always 

grees.     After  the  departure  of  the  preserved  their  saccharine  matter 

acid,  the  water  in  which  the  barley  and    their    vegeto-animal    viscoui 

is   dissolved    remains   milky,  and  matter.     The  sugar,  being  greatly 

does  not  clarify,  except  by  repeated  diminished    by    these    operations, 

filtrktions.     When  drawn  off,  this  may  thus  be  acidified  witliout  being 

•water  clarifies  by    itself,  and   be-  first  converted  into  \\  ine,  and  witli- 

comes  purple.     It  is  very  acid,  and  out  the  contact  of  the  air. 

very  nauseous ;  it  contains  an  acid  ,     "  Biirley  water  tliickened   into 

formed  by  fermentation,  and  an  syrup,  is  brown,  sweet,  and  acid ; 

animal  matter  in   large  quantity,  it   is  abundantly    precipitated  by 

which  the  acid  renders  soluble.  gall-nuts,   oxymuriatic   acid,    and 

•*  The  last  solution  of  the  barley  the  alkalis.      Alodhul   precipitates 

contains  no  more  saccharine  mat-  from  it   a   very   abundant   brown 

tcr ;    It    however  experiences  the  matter,  which  furnishes  a  good  deal 

acetic  fermentation,  is  precipitated  of  phosphaie  of  lime  by  combus- 

purple  by  pall-nuts,  white  by  the  tion. 

acids  and  the  alkalis,  whicli  re-dis-  .    «*  These  phsenom  na,  belongin;; 

solve  the  precipitate,  and  it  is  pre-  to  the  solution  of  a  vegeto-animal 

cipitated  green  by  the  prussiate'of  matter,  explain  v.hy  the  vinegars 

potash.       The     substance    which  produced  from  grains  are  less  agree- 

thickens  the  different  waters  which  able  and  less  decomposable  than 

R  2  thosf 
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tbo??  rrodticed  from  wine  ;  and  al-  and  the  dUa^reeable  smtSi  and 
so  why  thfy  precipitate  by  gail-  taste  which  belong  to  spirits  from 
nirs,  ariin^oiua,  and  the  acids,  gf.uns.  We  nn ay  observe,  that  thi^ 
while  wine  vine^:irs  do  r.rt  prcr.cnt  tlxcd  or  fit  oil  fs  not  dissolved  in 
iliCiO  churacteriscics.  We  see  also  alcohol,  but  by  employing  the  lat- 
hy tliis  Iiow  the  vinegar  of  grains  ter  in  very  great  qnant'ty. 
»  i*^  bc'tlLT preserved  af  eras! i:i^ht chill-  "  Tlie  farina  ci  barley,  treated 
lirioii,  rccomn  ended  by  Schecle,  twice  by  alcohol,  was  washed  foaf 
v/ho,  no  doubt,  meant  this  kind  of  times  with  water;  the  water 
vineg.ir  ah  ne.  evirrced  the  same  appearances  as  al- 
"  Ilirlcy,  exhausted  hy  washings  ie«]dy  said,  only  the  vinegar  which 
in  crld  \r.itcr,  wlicn  d'gcstcd  a  few  .  they  yielded  was  of  a  lively  tas^e 
days  in  alc<^hol,  crv^s  j'.  yellow  co-  and  smell ;  this  certainly  depends 
1  )ur  to  it ;  v.hon  distilled  rltis  alco-  noon  the  alcohol  which  remaiiied  in 
hoi  cor.tr.icts  the  snicW  and  tasic  cf  the  farina. 

sp.MJrs  dlj>':lled  iVnm  grain;  it  leaves         '•  The  knsks,  steeped  in  water, 

a    thick*   oil,   yoJUn*',   broxMi,    nnd  placed  in  fine  linen  and  agitiitcd  ta 

g'eer.ish,   wliich   is  even  got  from  plenty  of  water,  deposited  starch; 

harify  not    diaitod,  ar.d   which   is  there  remained   in  the  linen  a  sort 

tlicn    mixed    with    llie    saccli.iriiie  of  gi*ay  gluten,  flaky,  and   a  little 

sub Mnce.  Tl^.is  discovery  accounts  elasiic,  which  gave  the  same  prc- 

fbr  the  hif^en.ebs  of  the  ^^':ller  of  ducts,  when  exposed  to  the  fire,  a» 

peeled  bailey,  and  f«T  the  r.crcssity  that  of  tlie  farina,  the  incinerated 

of  throwing  a^vay  the  first  dccoc-  cliarcoal  of  which  furnished  phcs- 

tion  of  this  grain.  pliate  of  lime  and  magnesia^  qaick- 

**  One  hi'udu'd  parts  of  the  fui-  lime  and  iron. 
na  cf  barley,  Triacer;:ted  for  tiirty         *«   According   to    these    ejperf- 

honrs  in  alcolit  1,  gave  it  a  t^olden  ments  barley  contains,  1st,  fat  oil, 

yeilovr  colour,  ami  the  ^liarp  tas  e  capable    oT    concreting,   weighings 

cf  spiiits     dist'lled    from    grain*  one  hundredth ;  2 Jly,  sngar,  fonn- 


rhis  alcohol  is  precipitated  by  ing  about  seven  hundredths ;  Sdiy, 
nicansof water,  a^H^  becomes  mtich  starch;  4ihly,  nn  animal  matter, 
more  odorous.  \\'l;en  di'^tillcd,  it  partly  soluble  in  tie  acetic  acid  and 
preserved  its  Emell,  and  Itrft  eight  partly  consisting  of  glutinous  fialces; 
grammes  (^f  an  oily  nwitter,  yellow,  5tMy,  phosphates  or  lime  and  mag- 
brown,  and  l>incM',  and  wh^h  con-  nosia  j  Gthly,  silex  and  iron  ;  and, 
der;scd  into  a  species  of  soft  beer.  7thiy,  acetic  acid,  which,  hcti-evcr. 
This  maf.er  contained  sugar,  which  is  not  in  all  barleys,  bnt  which  is 
tiie  water  had  separated  from  it,  often  enough  found  to  deserve  no- 
and    was    reduced    to    nca^y    an  tice. 

eir.hlh  of  its   prin.ilive  weiglit,  in  r     r    -     r /^     j      r> 

such  a  manner,  t'.at  the  oil  cf  die  ^  ^^  •  ^^(>''^'  ^f  GarA.^  Beans. 

barley   or.ly   Tr!:vJe    an   hundredth  "  The  rnfu  .ion  of  the  fiirina  of 

part  of  the  grain'.  garden  beans,  drawn  clear  off,  and 

«<  This  oil  brcorrrcs  clol^y  like  put  into  a  |^ial  wdl  corked  xsiA 

olive  oil ;    it  volatilizes  on  \^^  hot  completely  filled,  becomes troubktf 

iron  ;    it  hums  like  any  otlier  fat  lilce  milk,  and  makes  an  abundant 

oil,  and  f)ims  a  soap  wiih  alkalis,  deposit,  which  clears  it  up.     Left 

ft  is  manifestly  t-.is  oil  which  'X-^c^  in  tlie  phial  for  twenty  da)-s,  ithV' 

a  bitter  rancid  taste  to  barley  bread,  rates  no  ^as  j    it  is  acid,  preserves 

tlir 
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the  taste  of  beans,  reddens  lumsok,  iron,  and  free  potash.     No  sugar  is 

and  is  precipitated,  by   means  of  found  in  it,  at  least  not  in  any  ap- 

lime  Wiiter,  in  transparent  flakes  :  'preciable  quantity, 

by  the  oxalate  of  ammonia  it  is  pre-  "  The  tunic,   or   coat  of  these 

cipitated  abundantly;    by  ammo-  beans,    contains    tannin    ih   abun- 

nia,  but  sliglitljr ;    by  gall-nuts,  in  dciuce. 

flakes  like  wine  lees  ;  by  the  nitrates  «*  This  analysis  explains,  1  st,  why 
of  niercury  and  siWer,  in  yellowish  beans  putrefy  soeadly,  and  become 
white;  and  by  tlie  pru^siate  of  pot-  infectious:  2Jly,  why  they  are  so 
ash,  in  green  flakes  which  become  nourishinjr,  and  susceptible  of  fill- 
blue,  ing  the  place   of  all   other    food : 

"  The  spontaneous  deposit  be-  Sdl/,  why,  when  cooked  v.iili  the 

comes    transparent    upon   drying,  skins  on,  they  are  better  preserved  : 

and  burns  like  horn.  and,  4ihly,  why  this  article  yielJs 

**  The  same  infusion,  put  into  a  at  once  the  aliment,  the  basis,  and 

large   bottle    about   three   fourths  the  materials  proper  to  form  and 

empty,  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  colour  the  blood,  and  to  nourish 

at  first ;  it  diminishes  the  volume  of  tlie  bones* 

air,  which  afterwards    contains   a  yr. 

fifth  part  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  S  ^'  ^««>^'^  ^f  ^  ntth. 

residue  of  which  is  then  formed  of  "  The  farina  of  lentils,  macera- 

97 '5  of  azotic  gas  and  of  2*5  of  oxy-  ted  in  water,  spreads  the  smell  of 

gen  gas.      The  litjuor  assumes  a  this  green  leguminous  herb  ;    after 

smell  slightly  putrid,  without  acidi-  an  hour's  maceration  the  water  does 

ty ;  it  precipitates  lime  water,  gidi-  not  become  clear,  except  ;ifter  two 

nuts,  &c.  &c.  filtrations ;    its  taste  is  weak  and 

"  The  precipitate  formed  by  lime  nauseous ;  it  is  not  acid  ;  it  precipi- 
water  is  of  a  purple  colour,  which  tates  abundantly  by  gall-nuts  and 
blackens  on  drying;  it  yields  am-  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  as  well  as  by 
nionia  on  being  burnt,  and  leaves  a  sulphate  of  iron  :  lime  water  ren- 
gray  cinder,  soluble  in  the  muriatic  ders  it  milkv.  It  becomes  troubled 
acid  with  effervescence,  from  which  spontaneously,  and  becomes  speed- 
ammonia  precipitates  it  in  gelati-  ily  milky ;  the  alkalis  renJer  it 
nous  flakes,  and  the  prussiaie  of  £k*ar  by  making  it  yellow;  the 
potash  in  white.  Thus  this  preci-  acids,  whic'i  clear  it  at  first,  put  in- 
pitate  contains  an  animal  matter —  to  it  afterwards  in  excess,  precipi^ 
phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  Ute  it  strongly.  Tins  seems  to  in- 
iron,  besides  the  phosphate  of  pot-  dicate  that  the  liquor  owes  its  lim- 
ash,  remarked  by  M,  Saussure,  pidity  to  the  alkaii  which  absorb$ 
junior.  the    acid,    cither    spontaneous    or 

"  We  bunied  some  dry  garden  added, 

beans  to  ashes  in  a  platina  crucible.  '*  The  infusion  ^rows  frothy  and 

The  taste  of  these  ashes  was  alka-  coagulates  at  a  boJIinj^  Iieat ;  whei^ 

line  and  caustic ;    they  contained  fihcrtd,    it    precipitates,    b'lt    less 

potash    and  phosphates  of    lime,  abundantly,  by  tlit?  je-agtnts  indi- 

magnesia,  and  jron,  which  the  ni*  cated, 

Jric  acid  dissolves.  "  Upon  inclosin^j,  at  a  low  tem- 

"   Garden    beans  also    contain  perature,    this     infusion,     already 

jtarch,   an    animal   matter,   phos-  troubled,  in  two  fla^^ks,  the  oi^  fill^ 

Dhales  of  llnie^  magnesia,  potash,  e4>   ^^    ^^    other    tiivcc-fourths 
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cTTDty,  w'th  Woolf' s  tubes,  we  saw 
it  become  clear,  and  deposit  white 
riakes  after  some  hours.  We  did 
not  observe,  after  a  few  days,  any 
apparent  change  of  the  liquor,  dis- 
cngagemeRt  of  gas,  or  absorption 
of  air,  the  water  was  a^cescent,  and 
the  air  above  it  contained  a  little 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

"  Lime  hindered  the  spontaneous 
precipirution  of  the  infusion  until  it 
was  saturated  by  its  fermented  acid. 

••  Fifteen  parts  of  alcohol,  digest- 
ed several  times  upon  the  coarser 
farina  of  lentils,  was  coloured  a 
;ifreenish  yellow,  and  aequired  a 
bitter  and  sharp  taste.  Wlien  di- 
stilled,  the  produce  yielded  a  very 
strong  smell  o{  vanilla j  which  water 
caused  to  disappear  by  changing  it 
into  another  very  disagreeable. 
The  residue  of  this  distillation  is 
yellowish  green  ;  a  thick  green  oil 
floats  at  the  surface;  the  liquor  is 
thick  and  gluey,  of  a  saponaceous 
smell,  and  of  a  rancid  taste ;  the 
acids  and  lime  water  coagulate  it 
like  a  water  of  soap.  Sulphuric 
acid,  by  decomposing  ir,  collects 
on  its  surface  a  rancid  greenish  oil 
of  the  smell  o£/>eJ>uUum :  upon  eva- 
porating the  water  a  black  residue 
IS  obtamed  of  a  saline  appearance, 
but  in  such  a  small  quantity  that 
we  could  not  determine  the  nature 
of  it. 

«  Whole  lentils,-  macerated  in 
double  their  weight  of  water,  yield, 
after  twenty-four  hours,  a  greenish 
yellow  infusion  of  an  astringent 
taste.  I  Water  precipitates  a  strong 
size,  sulphate  of  iron  a  fine  blue, 
and  acetate  of  lead  a  yellowish 
white,  without  reddening  the  blue 
colours :  lentils,  stripped  of  their 
skin,  afford  no  traces  of  tannin, 
which  seem  only  to  belong  to  this 
envelope. 

• "  When  cleaned  completely  by 
meafis  of  water,  the  skins  of  these 


lentils  macerated  in  alcohol  gave  i 
a  fine  yellowish  grtei  colonr; 
spontaneously  evaporated,  this  al- 
cohol deposited  green  fiakes  and  i 
crust  of  the  same  colour  ;  it  black- 
ened the  solution  of  iron.-  After 
this  double  treatment,  ^txse  skins 
are  dry  ard  arid.  They  fufnislied 
upon  distillation  a  good  deal  of  oOt 
the  smell  and  taste  of  which  resem-' 
bled  tobacco  smoke ;  the  water  of 
the  distillation  is  acid,  hut  yields 
ammonia  by  means  c^  potash.* 
Thus,  besides  the  feculent  matter, 
lentils  contain  a  kind  of  albumen 
and  a  little  green  oir :  their  bark 
contains  tannin  and  more  oiL 

§-  VI.   jtttayis   of  iht   Farima  $f 

**  1st,  This  farina  is  yellow  and 
very  bitter ;  when  exposed  to  the 
fire,  it  exhales  an  animial  odour. 

"  2d,  Distilled  in  a  retort  it  yields 
three-twelfths  of  charcoal,  nearly 
seven-twelfths  of  a  foetid  red  oil,  a 
twelfth  of  phlegm,  and  a  twelfth  of 
crvstallized  carbonate  of  anmionia. 
The  water  contains  a  littl^  ammoiu- 
acal  acetate.  We  £nd  in  the  char- 
coal phosphate  of  potash,  because 
its  watery  ley  precipitates  calcare- 
ous phosphate  by  the  addition  of 
lime-water.  We  also  find  in  die 
ashes  of  the  burned  farina  ^  la- 
pines,  phosphates  of  limey  magne- 
sia and  iron. 

*^  3d,  It  colours  alcohol  yellow, 
and  renders  it  bitter ;  the  latter, 
spontaneously  evaporated,  leaves  a 
yeUow,  thick,  and  very  bitter  oil, 
forming  a  seventh  of  the  wdght 
of  the  farina,  which  almost  ennre- 
]y  dissipates  upon  burning  coah^ 
with  the  smell  of  fat  oiL 

"  ^th.  The  farina  of  h]|»nes  gives 
water  a  veUow  colour,  a  bitter  taste^ 
and  a  frothy  quality,  without  ren- 
dering it  either  acid  or  alkaline. 
This  water  precipitates  white  flakes 
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i>y  tlie  oxymuriatic  add ;  a  purple 
coa^ulum  hj  infusion  of  galls* ; 
very  abundant  white  flakes  by  ihe 
nitrates  of  mercury  and  silver,  and 
the  acetate  of  lead ;  there  are  a  few 
muriates^  not  soluble  by  the* nitric 
acidy  in  the  latter  precipitates.  It 
yields  also  yellowish  fltkes  by 
ineans  of  lime  water,  and  a  white 
pov^der  of  calcareous  oxalate  by 
ineans  of  the  ammoniacal  oxalate. 

*?  oth.  The  farina,  treated  twice 
successively  by  alcohol  and  water, 
|s  dissolved  almost  entirely  after- 
wards in  the  concentrated  acetic 
acid  :  this  solution,  by  means  of  the 
infusion  of ^  galls,  precipitates  in 
afa(undance  oxymuriatic  acid,  am- 
monia, and  mercury. 

•*  6th,  Diluted  in  wa^er,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  gentle  heat,  the  farina  of 
lupine  ferments,  exhales  carbonic 
acid,  form$  acetic  acid,  without  any 
vestige  of  alcohol,  and  soon  putre- 
fies, exhaling  a  fcetid  odour. 

**  It  results  from  this  analysis  tliat 
the  farina  of  lupines  contains  : 

"  1st,  A  bitter  and  coloured  oil, 
%o  the  amount  of  a  'seventh,  which 
communicates  its  properties  to  the 
whole  mass. 

<*  2nd,  A  vegeto-animal  matter, 
soluble  in  plenty  of  water,  and 
much  more  so  in  the  acetic  acid« 
It  is  this  which  furnishes  oi^  and 
ammonia  upon  distillation,  and 
which  gives  to  the  watery  infusion 
all  its  properties  of  precipitation. 

**  Srd,  Phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  abundant  enough,  and 
small  quantities  of  phosphates  of 
potash  and  iron. 

«  4th,  It  contains  neither  starch 
por  sugar,  and,  on  this  account,  dif- 
fers from  the  other  leguminous  fa- 
unas* 


J  VII.  Ufiott  the  Germination  of  Lc- 
guminous  Sfrds, 
"  1  st.  In  Fioreal  of  the  year  1 2, 
.we  placed  lentils  and  garden  beans, 
freed  from  tlieir  husks,  inide'r  a  brll- 
glass  fi^ll  of  atmospheric  air,  placed 
upon  water,  and  in  a  capsule  of  por- 
celain, The  former  germinated 
three  or  four  days  afterwards ;  their 
radicles  were  very  long,  and  the 
plumules  very  perceptible  ;  twelve 
days  afterwards  tlieir  height  was 
three  centimetres ;  their  leaves  were 
displayed.  The  beans  had  no  sign 
of  germination  at  all ;  their,  radi- 
ples,  however,  were  lengthened, 
without  the  plumule  having  made 
any  progress.  They  began  to  turn 
mouldy,  and  at  this  period  the  ex- 
periment was  stopped.'  The  air  of 
the  belUglass  extinguished  a  taper 
and  precipitated  lime  water,  al- 
though it  still  allowed  phosphorus 
to  bum  a  little. 

'  <*  2nd,  The  same  seeds,  placed  at 
the  same  period  under  a  bell-glass 
full  of  hydrogen  gas  placed  upon 
water,  presented  no  app>earance  of 
germination,  not  even  a  develop- 
ment of  the  radicle  ;  they  preserved 
their  freshness  and  consistence; 
the  beans  did  not  turn  mouldy. 
The  hydrogen  gas  contained  carbo- 
nic acid  entirely  formed  by  the 
seeds,  which  afterwards  germinated 
in  the  open  air.  Thus  hydrogen 
gas  does  not  favour  germination ; 
but  it  does  not  take  away  from 
seeds  the  property  of  gerftiinating. 
**  3d,  Garden  beans  macerated 
in  water,  deprived  of  their  skin,  and 
afterwards  replunged  in  this  liquid, 
did  not  germinate  in  the  course  o£ 
eight  days  ;  tlie  water  became  sour, 
and  assuiped^  the  smell  of  sour 
cheese. 


^-*" 
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M.  Vs^uqucUn  attributes  this  colour  to  a  little  photpbate  of  icoiu 
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*«  4th,    The    water    sharpened  bran  by  bolting,  was  treated  in  the 

with  a  little  oxymuriatic  acid  had  same  manner  as  in  the  first  experi- 

no    more    success.       The    lentils,  ment ;    it  fermented  with  tlie  same 

treated  in  the  same  manner,  did  ndt  appearances,  and  yi^lded  an  equal 

germinate.     These  seeds  no  longer  part  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  hy^ 

geri»  inated  in  the  air  ;  those  which  drogcn  gas.      Thus   the   bran  was 

had  been  plunged  in  water.  On  the  not  the  source  of  the  latter  gas,  as 

contrary,  germinated  in  the  air.  at  first  supposed. 

**  5th,  Tiie  same  seeds  peeled,  "3d,  Brewers'  mash,  exposed  la 
covered  with  a  lit' le  water,  enough,  the  same  apparatus  to  the  same 
however,  to  be  deprived  of  the  con-  temperature  of  22  degrees,  ferment- 
tact  of  the  air,  putrefied,  instead  of  ed  more  quickly  with  a  more  ra^^id 
germinating.  When  only  moisten-  effervescence,  and  its  gas  was  mere' 
ed,  however,  and  without  being  de-  ly  carbonic  acid,  without  hydrogen 
prived  of  this  contact,  they  germi-  gas.  Thus  the  latter  depends  upon 
nated  v€ry  well,  and  sent  out  co-  tl^e  farina  mixed  with  Hour, 
loured  leaves,  aldiough  in  die  *'  4th,  The  farina  of  germinated 
shade.  barley,  with  water,  exposed  in  the 

**  We  may  conclude  from  these  matrass  to   a  temperature  of  15' 

experiments  that  the   influence  of  (5&*  of  F.)   did  not  ferment  antil 

the  air  is  requisite  for  gemination,  the  end  of  Bve  hours ;    and  its  gas 

a<  his  been  already  announced  by  was  condensed  by  potash.     Upon 

M»  de  Saussure.  raising  tlic  temperature  to  22  de- 

T  tTTTT     K.       •                    t     n  crees,  there  came  oflF  a  mixture  of 

§  VIII.   Exprrumnts  upn  the  ft'  |as  not  soluble  and  inflammable, 

mcnia/ion  of  G'anu  ^^  proportion  of  which  was  soon 

«  1st,    Two  pounds  of  ground  equal  to  that  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
germinated  barley,  placed  with  sir  Thus  it  is  nece^sarythat  there  should 
pounds    of  water    heated  to    55^  be  a  heat  of  upwards  of  20*»  (68*  erf 
( 1 3l»  Fahr^ )  in  a  nisitrass  furnished  F. }  before  there  canine  any  liberation 
with  a  crooked  tube,  fermented  in  of  nydroeen  eas  in  the  farina  of  bar- 
four  hours  in  a  heat  of  22*  (72®  ley  which  is  fermenting. 
Fidir.)     The  fermentation  continu-  *«  5th,  Six  pounds  o?  ground  bar^ 
cd  3o!  hours.      The  gas  disengaged  ley,    not    gei-minated,    treated   at 
and  collected  was  partly  fonned  of  three    several   times   with    twelve 
carbonic  acid  and  partly  f>f  hydro-  poimds  of  warm  alcohol,  furnished 
gen  gas  pure  enough.    Six  days  af-  one  ounce  two  drachms  of  pure  su- 
terwards  this  barley  was  distilled,  gar;  while  six  pounds  of  germina- 
from  which  a  product  was  obtained  ted  barley,  treated  in  the  same  man- 
equal  at  least  to  one-third  of  the  ner,  yielded  four  ounces  and  two 
water  employed.      This  produce,  drachms,   or   about    5    per  cent; 
heavier  than  wat«?r,  was  acid  and  which  is  four  times  what  the  barley 
en:pyreuuiatic.      This  acidity  de-  contained  previous  to  germination, 
monstrates  the  conversion  of  alco-  Thus,  germination  foi-ms  sugar,  as 
hoi  iTito  acetous  acid.     The  liquor,  we  have  announced, 
which  was  saccharine  at  the  period  «*  6th,  We  put  24  pounds  of  fim- 
cf  distillation,"  was  no  longer  so  af-  na  of  barley,  not  germinated,  into  a 
tei  wards.  tub  with  seven  times  its  weight  of 

«  2d,  The  same  ground  and  ger-  hot  water  at  70^  (ISS**  of  F.)  and 

minatcd  barley,  but  deprived  of  its  four   pounds  of  mild  beer  )^ast. 

Fermentation 
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T"ermentation    Immediately    com-  alcohol,  although  sugar  is  indi^en- 

minced  wi\Ji  great  /violertce,  'and  sable  to  its  production  and  to  the 

continued  seven  days.     The  liquor  esta^blishment  of  fermentation. 

submitted  to  distillation,  with  the  •     "  8th,  Two  pounds  of  f<u-fna  of 

Iiusks,  yielded  nine  litres  of  a  weak  bolted  wheat,  mixed  with  six  pounds 

and   empyreumatic    liquid,  which,  of  water  at  60**  {140*  F.)  remained 

l>ein^  passed  again   through    the  six   hours  without  motion.      The 

stilly  furnished   16  decilitres  of  an  next  day,  after  having  remarked  the 

alcohol  at  \6  degrees,  which  comes  swelling  of  the  mass,  we  placed  the 

to    nine  decilitres  at  40   degrees,  matrass  upon  a  sand-bath  a  little 

These  nine  decilitres,  weighing  23  heated,  and  added  water  to  favour 

ounces,  and  24-  pounds  of  barley  not  the  disengagement  pf  the  gas.    We 

germinated,  containing   only  five  oTjtained  hydrogen  gas  twice  larger 

ounces  of  sugar,  it  follows,  that  four  in  volume  than  carbonic  acid.    Thst 

times   more    alcohol   was  formed  vessel,  having  been  taken  off  the 

than  there  was  sugar  in  this  farina,  sand-bath,  the  temperature  havin|^ 

X.avoisier,  however,  asserts  that  100  decreased  to  14^  (57*  6f  F.)  the  fcr- 

pounds  of  sng'Ar  furnish  only   58  mentation  all  at  once  stopped.   The 

pounds  of  alcohol.  liquid,  when  submitted  to'distilla- 

**  7th,  Twenty.four  pounds  of  tion,  did  not  yield  alcohol,  but  aci 

germiuaied    and    ground    barley,  acid  liquor. 

Tnade  to  ferment  under  the  same  "The  farina  of  wheat,- therefore^ 
circumstances  as  barley  not  germi^  does  not  form  alcohol  by  fermenta- 
Hatedy  presented  the  same  phaino-  tion  ;  yeast  is  indispensable  for  thi« 
mena,  and  only  varied  in  their  pro*  fermentation,  although  it  does  not 
duptu.  There  were  two  litres  0*3  enter  into  the  composition  of  alco- 
of  alcohol  at  40  degrees,  which  hoi ;  \>j  acceleraJng  the  alcoholic 
TnaJces  five  pounds  of  alcohol  for  a  fermentation,  it  opposes  the  forma- 
quinta]  of  barley,  or  three  times  tion  of  vinegar.  When,  on  the  cou- 
more  alcohol  than  there  was  sugar ;  trary,  the  fermentation  is  very  slow^ 
and  this  answers  to  the  produce  of  the  alcohol  becomes  acetous  in  pro- 
barley  not  germinated.  portion  as  it  is  formed  ;    perhaps 

**  It  must  be  concluded  from  these  ^ven  then  sugar  and  the  other  fer- 

re^ults  that  it  is  some  other  substance  menting  substances  pass  into  the 

than  sugar  which  is  converted  into  acid  state  without  acoholizing." 


New  Process  for  clearing  Feathers  from  their  Animal  Oiu 

By  Mrs.  Jane   Richardson* 

f  Inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  SociETVof  Arts,  Commerce,  &c.] 

<«  r  m  ^AKE  for  every  gallon  of    pour  off  the  clear  lime-water  for 

X     clean  water,  one  pound  of    use,  at  the  time  it  is  wanted, 
quick-lime ;   mix  them  well  toge-         "  Put  ihe  feathers  to  be  cleared 
ther,    and   when    the   undissolved     in  another  tub,  and  add  to  them  a 
Jime  is  precipitated  in  fine  powder,     qutintity  of  the  clear  lime-water^ 

sufiicient 
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infficient  to  cover  the  feathers  about 
three  inches  when  well  immersed 
and  stirred  about  therein. 

<«  1  he  feathers,  when  thoroughly 
moistened^  will  sink  down,  and 
ahonld  remain  in  the  lime-water 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  the 
foul  liquor  should  be  separated 
from  the  fcaUiers  by  laying  them 
pa  a  sieve. 

"  The  feathers  should  be  after- 
wards well  washed  in  clean  water 
and  dried  upon  nets  ;  the  meshes 
about  the  fineness  of  cabbage-nets. 

«  The  feathers  mu$t  from  time 
y>  time  be  shaken '  upon  die  nets, 
and  as  they  dry  wiB  fall  through 
the  meshes,  and  are  to  be  collected 
for  use, 

**  The  admission  of  air  will  be 
serviceable  in  the  drying.  The 
irhole  process  will  be  completed  in 
about  three  weeks;  after  being 
prepared  as  above  mentioned,  they 
will  only  require  beating  for  use,  ^ 

**  Mr.  Jolly,  poulterer,  of  Cha- 
Ttng-cross,  attended  a  committee 
of  the  society  appointed  to  mspect 
the  feathers,  and '  stated  that  Mrs. 
Richardson  had  bought  from  him 
forty  pounds  weight  of  feathers,  in 
the  state  they  were  plucked  from 
dead  geese,  and  in  such  a  coudition 
that  if  they  had  been  kept  ux  the 
bag  only  four  days,  without  being 
cleansed,  they  would  have  been 
very  offensive;  that  the  feathers 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Richardson  ap- 
pear to  be  die  same  he  had  sold 
her,  but  they  were  now  in  a  much 
cleaner  state,  and  seemed  perfecdy 
cleared  from  their  animal  oil. 

«*  The  committee,  in  order 
to  authenticate  more  fiilly  the 
merits  of  Mrs,  Richardson's  pro- 
cess,  requested  Mr.  Grant,  a  con- 


stderable  dealer  in  feathers,  to  fi». 
nish  some  specimens  of  featbezi 
of  different  kinds  in  an  tUKkaa 
state,  to  l^  cleansed  by  Mrs^  Ri- 
chardson ;  in  consequence  wIiereoT 
an  application  was  made  to  Mr, 
Grant,  and  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived from  him  : 

"  *SiR, — I  take  the  liberty  pf  send, 
ing  herewith  three  samples  of  feh 
diers,  on  which  the  experimcnu 
may  be  tried  ;  but  should  the  quan- 
tity not  be  sufficient,  on  being  fa- 
voured with  your  commands,  sfaaB 
with  pleasure  send  any  quacdtj 
necessary* 

"  *  The  bag  No.  1,  contains  the 
commonest  feathers  we  ever  wake 
use  of — it  is  a  Russian  produce  d 
various  wild  fowl ;  No.  2,  grsy 
Dant'/ick  goose  ;  No.  S,  a^supencf 
kind  of  Dantzick  goose^ 

**  *  The  two  first  are  in  their  r^ 
state,  just  taken  out  of  the  bags  m 
which  they  were  imported ;  the  last 
have  been  stoved  the  usual  time 
(three  days),  hut  retain  their  un- 
pleasant smelL     Should  it  nc^  be 
considered  giving  you  too  much 
trouble,'  shall  be  extremely  ohiigcJ 
by  your  favouring^  me  vrith  a  line 
when  *lhe    experiment    has  beta 
XQade,  ^id  I  Jrall  be  happy  in  wait- 
ing upon  you  to  know  the  r^ull 
*  1  am  respectfully,  ic 
No.  226,        *  Thomas  Geakt.* 
Piccadilly. 

^'  After  the  feathers  last  menticm- 
ed  YTere  sent  back  by  Mrs.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Grant  attended  to  exan^ 
them,  and  dechired  that  thcyap. 
peared  to  be  perfectly  well  cleanw. 

"  Certificates  from  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Bushnan,  No.  10,  Beaiiibitf 
row,  Chelsea,  and  from  Mr.  W. 
Baily,  testified  to  the  efficacy  of 
Mrs.  Richardsoa*s  process." 


H€W. 
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Mnr  Method  of  Cli ansing  Sivk,  WoovLff,  and  Cotton  Goo9^ 
Without  damage  to  the  Textujle  or  CoLOua» 

By  Mrs.  Ann  Morris. 
£Froin  the  Sazne.3 


f*  rr^AKE  raw  potatoes,  in  the 
j|.  state  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  ^rth,  wash  them  well,  ^hen  rub 
them  on  a  grater  ovef'a  vessel  of  clean 
water  ^o  a  fine  pulp,  pass  the  liouid 
xnatter  through  a  coarse  sieve  mto 
another  tub  of  clear  water ;  let  the 
mixture  stand  till  the  fine  white  par- 
ticles of  the  potatoes  are  precipi- 
tated, then  pour  the  mucilaginous 
liquor  from  the  fecula,  and  pre- 
serve this  liquor  for  use.  The  arti- 
cle to  be  cleaned  should  then  be 
laid  upon  a  linen  cloth  on  a  table, 
and  having  provided  a  clean 
sponge,  dip  the  -sponge  in  the  pota- 
toe-liquor,  and  apply  the  sponge 
thus  wet  upon  the  article  to  be 
cleaned,  and  rub  it  well  upon  it 
with  repeated  portions  of  the  pota- 
toe-liquor,  till  the  dirt  is  perfectly 
separated ;  then  wash  the  article 
in  clean  water  several  times,  tare- 
move  the  loose  dirt ;  it  may  after- 
wards be  smoothed  or  dried. 

^  Two    middle-sized    potatoes 
will  be  sufficient  for  U  pint  of  water. 
**  The-  white  fecula  which  sepa- 
rates in  makmg  the  mucilaginous 


liquor  will  answer  the  {Purpose  of' 
tapioca,  will  make  ai^  useful  noti- 
rishing  food  with  soup  of  milk,  or 
serve  to  make  starch  and  hair-pow- 
der. ' 

"  The  CDarse  pulp  which  does 
not  pass  tl)e  sieve  is  of  great  use  in 
cleaning  worsted  curtains,  tapestry^ 
carpets,  or  other  coarse  goods. 

**  The  mucilaginous  liquor  of 
the  potatoes  will  clean  all  sorts  of 
silk,  cotton,  or  woollen  gbojs,  Mritli- 
out  hurting  the  texture  of  the  arti- 
cle, or  spoiling  the  colour. 

*<  It  is  also  useful  in  cleansing  oU 
paintings,  or  furniture  that  is 
soiled. 

*«  Dirty  painted  wainscots  may 
be  cleaned  by  wetting  a  sponge  in. 
the  liquor,  then  dipping  it  in  a  little 
fine  clean  sand,  and  afterwards 
rubbing  the  wainscot  therewith. 

"Various  experhnents  were  made 
by  Mrs.  Morris  in  the  presence  of  a 
committee,  at  the  Society's  house : 
the  whole  process  was  performed 
before  them  upon  fine  and  coarse 
goods  of  difierent  fabricSf  and  to 
Uieir  satisfaction.'' 
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POETRY. 

ODE  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 
By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq,  Poet  Laureat, 

WHEN  ardent  zeal  for  virtuous  fame. 
When  virtuous  honour's  holv  flame. 
Sit  on  the  gen'rous  warriors  sword. 
Weak  is  the  loudest  lay  the  Muse  can  sing. 

His  deeds  of  valour  to  record  ; 
And  weak  the  boldest  flight  of  Fancy's  wing  :— 

Far  abpve  her  high  career. 
Upborne  bv  worth  th'  immortal  Chief  shall  rise, 

And  to  the  lay-enraptur'd  ear 
Of  seraphs,  list'ning  from  th^  empyreal  sphere, 
QloTj,  her  hymn  divinej  shall  carol  through  the  skies« 

For  though  the  Muse  in  all  unequal  strain* 
Sung  of  the  wreaths  that  Albion's  warriors  bore 
From  ev'ry  region  and  from  ev'ry  shore, 
The  naval  triumphs  of  her  George's  reign—  • 
Triumphs  by  many  a  vaKant  son 
From  Gaul,  Iberia,  and  Batavia  won ; 
Or  by  St.  Vincent's  rocky  mound. 
Or  slurgish  Texel's  shoaly  sound  ; 
Or  Hamnia'sf  liyperborcan  wave 
Or  where  Canopub'  billows  lave 
Th*  Egyptian  coast,  while  Albion's  genius  guid^ 
Her  dauntless  Hero  through  the  fav'ryig  tides. 
Where  rocks,  nor  sands,  nor  tempests*  roar, 
Kor  batteries  thund'ring  from  the  shorei 
Arrest  the  fury  of  his  naval  war. 
When  Glory  shines  the  leading  star ;—    , 
Still  higher  deeds  the  lay  recording  claim, 
Still  rise  Britannia's  sons  to  more  exalted  fame^ 

The  fervid  source  of  heat  and  light. 
Descending  through  the  western  skies. 

Though  veil'd  awhile  from  mortal  sight. 
Emerging  soon  with  golden  beam  shall  rise^ 


*  Alluding  to  a  poem  called  Naucnttia,  written  by  the  author,  and  dedicated  bi 
peitKiissioii  to  his  Majesty*  "f  Copenh^^gen^ 
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l-a  orient  climes  with  brighter  radiance  shine, 
And  sow  th'  ethereal  plains  with  flame  divine* 

So,  damp'd  by  Peace's  transient  smile. 

If  Britain's  glory  seem  to  fade  awhile, 

Yet,  when  occasion's  kindling  rays 

Relumine  valour's  gen' rous  blaze. 
Higher  the  radiant  flames  aspire, 
And  shine  with  clearer  light,  and  glow  with  fiercer  fire* 

From  Europe's  shores  th'  insidious  train. 
Eluding  Britain's  watchful  eye. 
Rapid  across  th'  Atlantic  fly 
To  Isles  that  stud  the  western  main  ) 
There  proud  their  conqu'ring  banners  seem  to  rtse» 
And  fanii'd  by  shadowy  triumphs,  flout  the  skies  2 
But,  lo !  th'  avenging  Pow'r  appears. 
His  victor -flag  immortal  Nelson  rears  1 
Swift  as  the  raven's  ominous  race. 
Fly  the  strong  eagle  o'er  th'  ethereal  space. 
The  Gallic  bark?  the  billowy  deep  divide, 
Tlieir  conquests  lost  in  air,  o'erwhelm'd  in  shame  their  pri(!e« 

*  The  hour  of  vengeance  comes— by  Gades*  tow'rs, 

By  high  Trafalgar's  ever«*trophied  shore. 
The  godlike  warrior  on  the  adverse  Powers 

Leads  his  resistless  fleet  with  daring  prore.  1 

Tcrri Gc  as  th'  electric  bolt  that  flies 
With  fatal  shock  athwart  the  thttnd'ring  skies# 
By  the  mysterious  will  of  Heaven 
On  man's  presuming  offspring  driven. 
Full  on  tlie  scatter'd  foe  he  hurls  his  fires. 
Performs  the  dread  behest,  and  in  the  flash  expires— 

But  not  his  fame— While  chiefs  who  bleed  "• 

For  sacred  duty's  holy  meed, 
Witli  glory's  amaranthine  wreath. 
By  weeping  Victory  crown'd  in  deaths 
In  History's  awful  page  shall  stand 
Foremost  amid  th'  heroic  band  5 
Nelson !  so  long  thy  hallow'd  name 
Thy  country's  gratitude  shall  claim  5 
And  while  a  people's  Paeans  raise 
To  tliee  the  choral  hymn  of  priiise, 
And  while  a  patriot  Monarch's  tear 
Bedews  and  sanctifies  thy  bier. 
Each  youth  of  martial  hopes  shall  feel 
True  valour's  animating  zeal ; 
With  emulative  wish  thy  trophies  see^ 
And  heroes,  yet  unborn,  shall  Britain  owe  to  thce#. 

8  '  Ode 
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ODE  FOR  THE  KING'S  BIRTH-DAY. 

• 

-    Bf  Henrt  James  Pye^  Esq.  Post  Lau&cAt. 

LONG  did  chill  Winter's  dreaiy  reign 
Usurp  the  promised  hours  of  Spnng  $ 
Lonj;  Eurus  o'er  the  russet  plain 

Malignant  wav'd  his  noisome  'v^ing. 
0*br  April's  viu-iegated  day 
The  frolic  zephyrs  fear'd  to  play  ; 
Th'  alternate  thange  of  suns  ^d  shonveri 
Call'd  not  to  life  her  silken  flowers ; 
But  ann'd  with  whirlwind,  frost,  and  hail; 
Winter's  ungenial  hlasts  prevail, 

And  checi  her  vernal  powers^ 

But  o^et  the  renovated  plain 
See  Maia  lead  her  smiling  traixi 

Of  halcyon  hours  along?  , 
while  burst  from  every  echoing  grovi 
Lioud  strains  of  harmony  and  love^ 
: .  Preluding  to  the  thoral  song. 
Which  opening  June  shall  votive  pour 
To  hail  with  proud  acclaim  our  Monarch's  natal  hour* 

Still  must  that  day,  to  Britain  dear; 

To  Britons  joy  impart  j 
Cloudy  or  brjight;  that  day  Aall  weat- 

The  sunshine  of  the  heart. 
And  as  before  the  fervid  ray 

That  genial  glows  in  summer  skies; 
Each  cloud  that  veil'd  the  Heam  of  day 

Far  from  the  azure  welkin  flies : 
So  may  eaeh  cheerless  mist  that  seems 

Awhile  to  cloud  our  prospects  fair. 
Dispelled  by  hope's  enli^mn^  beams. 

Our  brightehmg  ether  fly,  and  mtlt  away  b  aif. 

Awhile  though  Fortune  adverse  frowii — 

By  timid  friends  their  cause  betray 'd,- 

With  bosom  firm  and  undisroay'di, 
^  On  force  depending  all  their  own, 
A  living  rampire  round  their  parent  Lor d^ 
The  Britkh  Warriors  grasp  th'  aVenging  sword ; 
"^Vhile  youths  of  Toyal  hope  demand  the  fight, 
*  To  assert  a  M6naf^ch  and  a  Father's  right. 
tJnited  in  one  patriot  band. 
From  Albion's,  Erin's,  Caledohia's  land. 
Elate  in  arm^  indignant  shine 
The  kindred  heroes  of  the  Briton  line,' 
To  whelm  invasion  'neatli  our  circling  flood. 
Or  stain  our  verdant  fields  witli  Gallia's  hostile  blood. 

COITDOS 
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AfcDiEss  of  Mary  Queew  of  Scotland,  on  the  Annunciation  of  bo- 
fatal  Sentence. 

[Translated  by  I-ord  Holland,  from  Lope  db  Vega's  PofM  on  this 

unfortunate  Princess.] 

THANKS  for  your  news,  illustrious  lords,  she  cried  } 
I  greet  the  doom  diat  must  ray  griefs  decide  : 
8ad  thougii  it  be,  though  sense  must  shrink  from  pain, 
Yfet  the  immortal  soul  iSie  trial  shall  sustain. 

But  ha<l  tlie  fatal  sentence  reach'd  my  ears 

In  France,  in  Scotland,  with  my  hustand  crown'd^ 

Not  age  itself  could  have  allayed  my  fears,  '         . 
And  my  poor  heart  had  shudder'd  at  the  sound. 

But  now  immur'd  for  twenty  tedious  years. 

Where  nought  my  listening  cares  can  catch  around 

But  fearful  noise  of  danger  and  alarms, 

'The  frequent  threat  of  death,  and  constant  din  of  arni% 

Ah  \  what  have  1  in  dying  to  feemoan  ? 

What  punijjhment  in  death  can  they  devise 
For  her  who  living  only  lives  to  groan, 

And  see  continual  death  before  her  eyes  ? 
ComiFort  's  in  death,  where  't  is  in  life  unknown ; 

Who  death  expects  feels  more  than  he  who  dies :— ^* 
Though  too  much  valour  may  our  fortune  try. 
To  live  in  fear  of  death  is  many  times  to  die^ 

Wher^  have  I  e'er  repos'd  in  silent  night, 

Bilt  death's  stem  image  sulk'd  around  my  bed  ? 

What  morning  e'er  arose  on  me  with  light. 
But  on  my  nealth  some  sad  disaster  bred  ? 

Did  Fortune  ever  aid  my  war  or  flight, 
Or  grant  a  refuge  for  my  hapless  head  ? 

Still  at  my  life  some  fearful  phantom  aim'd, 

My  draughts  with  poison  drugg'd,  my  towers  with  treachery 
flamed^ 

And  now  with  fatal  certainty  I  know 

Is  come  the  hour  that  my  sad  being  ends^ 
Where  life  must  perish  with  a  single  blow  ; 

Then  mark  her  death  whom  steadfast  faith  attends  i 
My  cheeks  unchang'd  my  inward  calm  shall  show, 

While  free  from  foes,  serene,  my  generous  friendsy 
I  meet  my  death — or  rather  I  should  say. 
Meet  my  eternal  life,  my  everlasting  day^ 

Th« 
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The  Lucky  Escape* 
[By  the  Same,  translated  from  the  Arcadia  of  the  SaxJi&j 

IN  the  grei?n  season  of  my  ftowcrmg  years, 
1  liv'd,  O  Love !  a  captive  in  thy  chains  ; 
Siing  of  delusive  hopes  and  idle  fears. 
And  wept  thy  follies  in  my  wisest  strains  x 
Sad  sport  of  time  when  under  tliy  controul, 
Bo'wild  was  grown  my  wit,  so  blind  my  soal. 

But  from  the  yoke  which  once  my  courage  tam'd 
I,  undeceived,  at  length  have  slipped  my  head. 

And  in  tliat  sun  whose  rays  my  soul  enflam'd. 
What  scraps  1  rescued  at  my  ease  I  spread.  / 

So  siiall  I  altars  to  Indifference  raise, 
*  And  chaant  without  ahirm  returning  freedom's  praise* 

So  on  their  chains  the  ransom*d  captives  dwell ; 
So  carols  one  who  cured  relates  his  wound; 
So  slaveo  of  masters,  troops  of  battle  tell. 
As  I  my  cheerful  liberty  resound. 
Jt'recd,  sea  and  burning  fire,  from  thy  controul. 
Prison,  wound,  war,  and  tyrant  of  my  soul* 

Remain  tlien,  faiihless  friend,  thy  arts  to  try 
On  such  as  court  alternate  joy  and  pafo ; 
"    '  For  me,  I  dare  her  very  eyes  defy, 

I  scorn  the  amorous  snare,  the  pleasing  chainf 
That  Jield  enthrall'd  my  cheated  heart  so  long. 
And  charmed  my  erring  Soul  unconscrous  of  its  wrortg* 

CORYBOM.       (A  MONODTJ) 

fF*rom  Mr.  RAtMdxD's  Lifb  of  Thomas  DirMody.J 

(Ift  this  Monody  the  author,  a  youth  of  ten  years  of  age,  bewails  iJ» 
death  of  his  brotlier  j  who  died  of  tlie  small-pox,  an.  1785,  ^aath  7.) 

WHAT  dire  misfortune  hovers  o*er  my  head  > 
Why  hangs  the  salt  dew  on  my  aching  eye  ? 
Why  doth  my  i)osom  pant,  so  sad,  so  sore, 
That  was  full  bhihe  before?—- 
Bitter  occasion  prompts  th*  untimely  sigh  % 
Why  am  I  puniah'd  thus,  yc  angels  !  why  ? 
A  shepherd  swain  like  me,  of  harmless  guise. 
Whose  sole  amusement  was  to  feed  his  ktne. 

And  tune  his  oaien  pipe  the  livelong  day, 

Conia 
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Could  he  in  aught  offend  th'arengtrcf  skies. 
Or  wake  the  red-w;i  g'd  thunderbolt  divine  i 
Ah  !  no :  of  simple  structure  was  his  lay  ; 

Yet  unprofan'd  with  triclc  of  city  art. 

Pure  from  the  head,  and  glowiiig  from  tjie  heart.—* 

Thou  dear  memorial  of  a  brotlier's  love, 

Sweet  flute,  once  warbled  to  the  listening  grove, 

And  mastered  by  his  skilful  hand. 

How  shall  I  now  con  rnand 

The  hidden  charms  that  lurk  within  thy  frame. 

Or  tell  his  gentle  fame  ? 

Yet  will  I  hail,  unmeet,  his  star-crown'd  shade  ^ 

And  beck  his  rural  friends,  a  tuneful  throng. 

To  mend  the  uncouth  lay,  and  join  the  rising  song* 

Ah  !  I  remember  well  yon  oaken  arbour  gay. 
Where  freouent  at  the  purple  dawn  6f  mom. 

Or  'neath  the  beetling  brow  of  ^wili^^ht  grey, 
"We  sate,  like  roses  twain  ujion  one  thorn. 
Telling  romantic  tales,  of  descant  quaint. 
Tinted  in  various  hues  with  fancy's  paint : 
And  I  would  hearken,  greedy  or  his  sound, 

Lapt  in  the  b6som  of  sbft  ecstacv, 

Till,  lifting  mildly  high 
Her  modest  frontlet  ^rom  tlie  clouds  around, 
■Silence  bfheld  us  bruise  the  closing  flow'ts, 
Meanwhile  she  shed  her  pure  ambrosial  show  Vs, 

O  Shannon  I  thy  embroidered  banks  can  tell 

How  oft  we  stray 'd  beside  thy  amber  wave. 
With  osier  rods  arching  thy  wizard  stream. 
Or  weaving  garlands  tor  rfiy  liquid  brow. 

Ah  me  1  my  dearest  partner  seeks  the  grave ; 
The  ruthless  grave,  extinguisher  of  joy. 
Fond  Corydon,  scarce  ripen'd  into  boy. 
Where  shall  I  ever  find  thy  pleasing  peer  ? .      . 

My  task  is  now  (angratwul  task,  I  ween  !) 
To  cull  the  choisest  offspring  of  ihe  yeaf , 
With  myrtles  mix'd,  and  laurels  varnish'd  bright ; 

And,  scattering  o'er  ihy  hiHock  gieen 
The  poor  meed,  greet  tht  gloo;n  of  night. 

Ye  healing  Pow'rs,  that  range  the  velvet  mead. 
Exhaling  the  fresh  breeze  from  Zf  phyr's  bowV, 
Oh  !  where,  in  that  unhappy  hour, 
Where  did  you  fly  from  his  neglected  head  ? 
O  Health,  thou  m(7t!r»ta'n  nnidof  soriglnliest  cheeky 
Ah !  why  not  -ool  hisf  .ich  ud  meek  i 
Why  not  in  nis  West  c«trse  thy  pow'r  display. 
And  chase  the  fell  disorder  far  a'way  ? 
H06.  S  t^r 
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For  he  crewhfle,  most  lorely  o(  thy  traJni 
Wont  the  entangled  wood  to  trace. 
Would  hear  the  jocund  horn,  and  join  the  chaic : 

Till  thou  relinquish*dst  him  to  grief  and  pasn, 
E  en  jn  the  bloom  of  flourishing  age ; 

And  Death,  ffrim  tyrant,  from  his  plague-drawn  car 
Espied  the  homd  Fury's  ruthless  rage. 

Then  wing'd  his  ebon  shaft,  and  stopp'd  the  ling*riDg,w»# 

Yet  cease  to  weep,  ye  ^wains ;  for  if  no  cloud 
Of  thwarting  mfluence  mar  my  keeper  sight, 
I  mark'd  a  stranger-star,  serenely  bright. 
Burst  from  the  dim  inclosure  of  a  ^rowd^r 
'T  was  Corydon!  a  radiant  circlet  bound 
His  brow  of  meekness  ;  and  the  silver  sound. 
Shook  from  his  lyre,  of  eratulations  loud, 
Smooth'd  the  unrufflea  raven-plume  of  Night.— 

Thus  chanted  the  rude  youth  his  past'ral  strain. 
While  the  cold  earth  his  playmate's  bosom  pressed. 

And  now  the  sun,  slow  westing  to  the  main^ 
Panted  to  give  his  wearied  coursers  rest ; 

The  azure  curtains  took  a  crimson  strain. 
And  Thetis  shone,  in  golden  garment  drest. 

The  shepherd-minstrel  bent  his  homeward  way, 

And  brush'd  the  dew-drops  from  the  glitt'ring  spray* 


The  Poit's  Rbcantatiow. 

Addressed  to  Mr.  Bekwiciu 

[From  the  Same.J 

•*  Facft  ricofOatio  versum,**' 

"lyjFPD  with  false  hopes  of  fame  and  honooFy 

J7  My  muse  (the  Philistines  upon  her!), 

Stiffin  her  own  bold  ifse  Dixit, 

Erst  sent  me  out  a  true  Don  Quixote';. 

Despising  wealth,  content,  and  pleasut^ 

For  authorship's  enchanted  treasure : 

Nor  could  the  great  Eliza's  f  kindness 

Purge  from  my  eye  poetic  blindness. 

At  last,  well  vers'd  in  cares  and  troublet 

I  see  my  former  folly  double 

(As  CEdipus,  with  haggard  eyes, 

'  Saw  double  suns  and  worlds  arise ;' 


•i-«- 


♦  «  Facit  iadignati^  TtttHVU**    iUu  f  Odunteii  of  lffoin> 
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So  Virgil,  prince  of  epic  fellows, 
Is  pleas*d  in  bis  ninth  book  to  tdl  as) ; 
And,  startled  at  mj  faults  and  foible^ 
Firm  as  if  sworn  on  fifty  Bibles, 
Declare  eternal  hate,  and  lasting, 
To  lagging  rhymes  and  paper-wasting. 
Not  Brutus  did  so  ^uch  determine 
To  hunt  from  Rdme  the  royal  vermin. 
Thus  then,  in  a  most  furious  fashion, 
I  write  (not  read)  my  recantation. 

Imprimis  (pray  your  godship,  mind  too), 
Phoebus,  I  cast  thee  far  behind  me  ; 
And  all  thy  books^  facete  or  tragic, 
I  look  upod  as  spelb  or  magic. 

In  second  place,  I  do  combine 
Body  and  bibod  against  the  Nine : 
Ill-natur*d  ballad-chanting  slatterns ; 
That  spoiPd  my  luck,  and  lost  my  patrons. 

» 

Lastly^  cum  vi,  et  corum  rege, 
I  do,  my  reverend  sir,  engage  ye. 
To  view  a  quill  from  goose  or  sparrow 
As  if  it  was  a  Parthian  arrow, 
Or  William  Tell's  unerring  dart. 
Directly  bouncing  to  my  heart. 
Neither  shall  ink  or  black  or  pallid, 
(I  swear,  to  make  your  trust  more  valid,) 
For  me  in  cup  or  bottle  teem. 
No  more  thdn  Pluto*s  Stygian  stream. 
For  ink's,  I  find  by  disquisition. 
The  verv  essence  of  perdition ; 
The  gall  was  made  for  man*s  undoing. 
And  si^s  the  bond  *twixt  him  and  ruin. 
And  if;  some  time  hence,  sorely  smit 
By  flashes  of  electric  wit, 
I  should,  in  deep-designing  malice. 

Deal  with  the  volume-vending  tories  •, 
May  Scandal  plant  his  blackest  gallows. 

And  hang  me  in  his  attic  stones ; 
Where  the  grim-phyz'd  Reviews  exhibit 
(Fell  vaticides ! )  their  ruthless  gibbet. 


,  *  *  Tories'  it  here  used  merely  at  a  term  of  reproach,  in  which  sente  it  was  €rtt 
Siyen  to  the  political  party  now  bearing  this  apoellation.  In  its  origin  it  it  appro- 
priate ^to  robbers  or  freebooters  j  bong  derivea  from  the  aativt  Irish  torte,  or 

fire  m«.* 
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Morecrrer,  may  the  prince  of  printing 

IYou  well  may  guess  him  by  my  hinting) 
Loll  up  each  page  in  sulphur^piUs ; 
When  from  his  stately  chariot's  wheelsf 
In  doctor's  semblance*  he  bestows 
Disease  and  death  where'er  he  goes. 

Now,  having  made  this  adjurationt 
I  find  there  is  some  sliglit  occasion 
To  seek  some  other  method  (knowing 
The  mouth  must  still  be  kept  a-going) 
By  which,  in  lieu  of  rhyme»  unpleasanty 
I  may  carouse  with  Port  and  pneasant : 
While  at  my  door,  with  hat  in  hand. 
Vile  bards  (once  brothers)  shivering  stand  $ 
And,  cursing  me  (a  proud  Egyptian), 
Request  his  honour's  least  subscription. 
O  friend,  whose  goodness  plac'd  me  once 
Above  the  sneer  of  every  dunce. 
Above  the  ^om  of  fools  well-drest. 
In  Hastings*  generous  bounty  blest ! 
Once  more  her  pitying  heart  assail 
With  youtliful  indiscretion's  tale  ; 
And  bid  above  the  viler  throng, 
A  princely  patron  grace  my  song. 

So  ends  recant  1  by  marv'lous  care, 
I've  clench'd  it  with  a  poet's  pray'r ; 
A  kind  of  anti-scribltng  matin 
To  scare  the  fiends  of  Greek  aiid  Latin  i— 


From  notes  unpaid,  th^t  make  us  mourn  ;        ^  * 
From  Marshalsea's  close- grated  boufn,  > 

From  whence  no  debtor  can  return ;  J 

From  teasing  countesses  with  letters. 
And  rash  intrusion  on  our  betters ; 
From  Cambrian  booksellers,  who  scrape  or 
Conceal  all  profits  with  a  caper; . 
From  shillings  scant,  that  often  send  us 
To  tasteless  lords ; — good  Lord«  defend  us ! 
But  if  it  be  tliy  will  immortali 
J^et  Motra-house  eitend  its  portal ; 
Forgiving  the  ill-fated  sinner. 
And  welcome  Dermody  to  dinner : 
And  may  he  live  at  ease  again. 
Its  bard  for  ever  and — ^Amen. 
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Verses  written  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 

[in  the  small  Book  containing  her  own  Life,  and  most  probably  com- 
posed  by  her  during  her  P^sband's  retirement  from  public  business 
to  his  seat  at  Owthorpe,  about  the  year  1659.] 

AL  L  sorts  of  men  through  various  labours  presse 
To  the  same  end,  contented  quietnesse ; 
Great  princes  vex  their  labouring  thoughts  to  be 
Possest  of  an  unbounded  soveraignetie ; 
The  bardie  souldier  doth  all  toyles  sustcine 
That  he  may  conquer  first,  ana  aft^r  raigne  ; 
,   Th*  industrious  merchant  ploughs  the  angrre  seas 
That  he  may  bring  home  wealthi  and  live  at  ease. 
Which  none  of  them  attaine ;  for  sweete  repose 
But  seldome  to  the  splendid  pallace  goes ; 
A  troope  of  restlesse  passions  wander  thei;e. 
And  private  lives  are  only  free  from  care. 
Sleep  to  the  cottage  bringeth  happie  nights, 
But  to  the  court,  hung  round  with  flanng  lights^ 
Which  th'  office  of  the  vanisht  day  suppEe, 
His  iniage  only  comes  to  close  the  eie. 
But  gives  the  troubled  mind  no  ease  of  care ; 
WhUe  countrie  slumbers  undisturbed  are ; 
Where,  if  the  active  fancie  dreames  present. 
They  bring  no  horrors  to  the  innocent. 
Ambition  doth  incessantly  aspine, 
And  each  advance  leads  on  to  new  desire ; 
•     Nor  yet  can  riches  av'rice  satisfie. 

For  want  and  wealth  together  multiplie : 
Nor  can  voluptuous  men  more  fuUnesse  find. 
For  enioy*d  pleasures  leave  their  stings  behind. 
He's  only  rich  who  knows  no  want  5  he  raignes 
Whose  will  no  severe  tiranny  constreins ; 
And  he  alone  possesseth  true  delight 
Whose  spotlesse  soule  no  guiltie  ^ares  affright* 
This  freedome  in  the  countrie  life  is  found. 
Where  innocence  and  safe  delights  abound : 
Here  man's  a  prince ;  his  sublects  ne'er  repine 
When  on  his  back  their  wealthy  fleeces  shine  : 
If  for  his  appetite  the  fattest  die. 
Those  who  survive  will  rayse  ne  mutinie : 
His  table  is  with  home^gott  dainties  crown'd. 
With  friends,  not  flatterers,  encompast  round ; 
No  spies  nor  traitors  on  his  trencher  waite. 
Nor  IS  his  mirth  confin'd  to  rules  of  state  ; 
An  armed  guard  he  neither  hath  nor  needs. 
Nor  fears  a  poyson'd  morsell  when  he  ii^Ji;, 
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Bright  corstellations  hang  above  his  head. 
Beneath  his  feete  are  flourie  carpetts  spred ; 
The  merrie  birds  delight  him  with  their  songs^ 
And  healthftill  ayre  his  happie  life  prolongs. 
'         Att  harvest  merrily  his  flocks  he  sheares. 

And  in  cold  weather  their  warme  fleeces  weaies ; 
Unto  his  ease  he  fashions  all  his  clothes ; 
His  cup  with  uninfected  liquor  flows : 
The  vulgar  breath  d,oth  not  his  thoughts  elate. 
Nor  can  he  be  overwhelmed  by  their  hate  ; 
,  Yet,  if  ambitiously  he  seeks  for  fame. 
One  village  feast  shall  gaine  a  greater  name 
Then  his  who  weares  th'  impenall  diadem, 
Whpm  the  rude  multitude  doe  still  condemne. 
Sweete  peace  and  ioy  his  blest  companions  are ; 
Feare,  sorrow,  envie,  lust,  revenge,  and  care. 
And  all  that  troope  which  breed  the  world's  offence^ 
With  pomp  and  maiestie,  arc  banisht  thence. 
What  court  then  can  sudi  libertie  aflbrd  ? 
Or  where  is  man  soe  uncontroul'd  a  lord  ? 


^Ma 


The  Eve  of  St.  Johm. 
[From  Mr.  Scott's  Ballads  and  Lt&ical  Pieces.3 

THE  Baron  of  Smaylho'me  rose  with  day. 
He  spurred  his  courser  on, 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  way. 
That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch^ 

His  banner  broad  to  rear ; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew. 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate- jack -i^  was  braced,  and  his  helmet  was  lace4 

And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore  ; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe. 

Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  returned  in  three  days  space, 
And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour ; 
.    And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace. 
As  he  reached  his  rocky  tower. 

*  The  plate-jack  b  coat  armour  j  the  vaunt-brace,  or  wam-bmce,  armwir  /or "" 
body;  the  sperthe,  a battlo-ftx^.  rr 
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He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moor* 

Ran  red  with  English  blood  ; 
Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  £accleach» 

'Gainst  keen  lord  Evers  stood. 

N. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hacked  and  hewed. 

His  acton  pierce^d  and  tore  ; 
His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood  embmed. 

But  it  wa$  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage» 

He  held  him  close  and  still ; 
And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page, 

His  name  was  English  Will. 

**  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page  ; 

Come  hitherto  my  knee ; 
Though  thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  diou  art  true  lo  me« 

Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen^ 
And  look  thou  tell  mp  true ! 
Since  I  from  Smaylho'me  tower  have  been. 
What  did  thy  lady  dor 

f*  My  lady,  each  nightf  sought  the  lonely  light| 

That  bums  on  the  wild  Watchfold  ; 
For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons  bright 

Of  the  English  foemen  told. 

*<  The  bittern  clamoured  from  the  moss. 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 
Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross. 

To  the  eiry  J>eacon  hill. 

**  I  watched  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone  ; 
No  watchman  stood  by  tlie  dreary  Hame  5 

It  burned  all  alone. 

«*  The  spcoad  night  I  kept  her  in  sight. 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came, 
And,  by  Mary's  might !  an  armed  knight 

Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

**  And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there  ; 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast. 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were- 

■■■■'  '  '  I'  ■  'ill!  — Al» 

*  See  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Ancram  Moor,  nibjoined  to  the  ballad. 

^4  «  The 
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*^  The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fa}f. 

Ami  tlie  mountain  blast  was  &tilly 
As  agai9  I  watched  the  secret  pair. 

On  the  lonesome  beacon  hill, 

"  And  T  beard  her  name  the  midrilght  hour. 

And  n.iTTJo  thiiholy  eve  ; 
And  say,  *  Come  this  night  to  thy  lady's  bower  | 

Ask.  no  bold  Baron's  lexve, 

"  *  He  llfrs  his  spear  wiih  bold  Buccleuch  ; 
His  lady  is  all  aloi.e  ; 
n^e  door  she  '11  undo  to  her  knight  so  true. 
On  the  eve  of  good  Saint  Joha.' 

„  ,  I  cannot  come  ;  I  must  not  come ; 
r  dare  not  come  to  thee  ; 
On  the  eve  of  Saint  John  I  must  wander  alone : 
In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be/      * 

**  *  Now,  out  on  thee,  faint-hearted  knight ! 
•  Thou  should *st  not  say  me  nay  ; 
For  die  eve  Is  sweet,  atid  when  lovers  meet. 
Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  d^y. 

**  *  And  I  *V  chain  the  blood-hound,  and  the  warder  shall  not  sound, 
And  I'ushes  shall  be  strewed  on  the  stair  ; 
So.  by  tlie  black  r cod-stone*,  and  by  holy  St,  John, 
I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there;* 

**  *  Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute,  and  the  rush  beneath  my  foct* 

And  the  warder  Lis  bugle  shoiUd  not  blow, 
'    Yet  there  slcepv  th  a  jiriest  in  the  chamber  to  the  east. 

And  my  foot-step  he  would  know.' 

t 

"  *  O  fvHr  not  the  pric<;t,  who  sleepeth  to  *ho  east ! 
For  to  Dryburghf  the  way  he  has  ta'en; 
And  iliere  to  s;iy  muss,  till  three  d.iys  do  pass. 
For  the  aoul  (^f  a  knight  that  is  slayne.' 

"  Ho  turned  him  around,  and  (^Imly  he  frowned; 

Then  he  laughed  ri;rht  sconilully — 
■f  Kv  who  sa)s  the  mass-riro  for  the  soul  of  that  knight. 

May  as  well  say  ma^s  for  me. 


•        •  • 

•  The  black  rood  of  Melrose  was  a  crucifix  of  black    marble,   an4i  of  supenor 

savrtlrv. 

f  I/r-burg^h  Abbey  Is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  *he  Tweed.    After  rt» 

diasoiution,  it  became  the  property  of  the  I-ialiiburtons  of  Ncwmaiu^,  and  isiww  iht 

Beat  of  ilie  right  honourable  the  carl  of  Buchan.     It  belonged  to  the  order  of  Prejr.aB- 

•trateosM. 

'At 
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^  *  At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  tad  spirits  have  power, 
In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' — 
With  tliat  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady  left  alone, 
And  no  more  did  I  see." — 

*rhen  changed,  I  trow,  was  tliat  bold  Baron's  brow. 

From  the  dark  to  the  blood-i^d  high  ; 
**  Now,  tell  me  the  mein  of  the  knight  thou  hast  seen. 

For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die  i" 

**  His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacon's  red  light  c 

His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue  ; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver  leash  bound. 

And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew."  , 

**  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot-page. 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me  ! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould. 

All  under  the  Eiidon-trcc*." 

"  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord  ! 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name ; 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  called  the  knight, 

8ir  Richard  of  Coldinghame." 

**  The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I  trow. 

From  high  blood-red  to  p.ile — 
The  grave  is  deep  and  dark — and  the  corpse  is  stFfTand  stark — 

So  I  may  not  trust  ihy  tale. 

*•  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 

And  Eiidon  slopes  to  die  plain,  ' 

Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe. 

That  gay  gallant  was  slain. 

<*  The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight. 

And  the  v/Ild  winds  drov*ncd  the  name  ; 
For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks  do  sing, 

For  oir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  T* 

He  passed  the  court- gate,  and  he  oped  the  tower  grate, 

And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair. 
To  the  bartizan  seat,  where,  with  maids  that  ci\  her  wait*. 

He  found  his  lady  fair. 


♦  Eiidon  is  a  high  hill,  terminating^  in  three  conical  si:rr.nurs,  immediately  above 
the  town  of  Melroie,  where  are  the  atl'^inred  ruins  of  a  ma;»tilliccnt  luou.istcry.  Eil- 
don-^ree  is  said  to  be  the  ^pot  where  Thomas  the  Rhymer  uttered  hii  prophecies. 

That 
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That  lady  sat  in  mournful  mood  ; 

Looked  over  hill  and  dale  ; 
Over  1' weed's  fair  flood,  and  Mertoun's*?  wood| 

And  all  down  Tiviotdale. 

♦*  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright  1** 

"  Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true ! 
What  pews,  what  ;iews  from  Ancram  fight  ? 

What  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch  ?^* 

'•  The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore. 

For  many  a  southqm  fell ; 
And  Buccleuch  ha$  charged  us,  eyermore. 

To  watch  our  b<jacons  well." 

The  lady  blush'd  red,  but  nothing  she  said  ; 

Nor  added  the  Earon  a  word : 
Then  ^h^  stepp'd  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fair> 

And  so  did  her  moody  lord.  ^ 


The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his  bloody  grave  is  deep— ; 
It  cannot  eive  up  the  dead  r* 


In  sleep  the  lady  moum'd,  and  the  Baron  toss*d  and  tamM| 

And  oft  to  himself  he  said— 
••The 

give  up 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin-bell. 

The  night  was  well  nigh  done. 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  mat  Baron  fell. 

On  the  eve  of  good  j5t  John. 

The  lady  looked  through  the  chamber  fair. 
By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame ; 

And  she  was  aware  of  a  K(iight  stood  there- 
Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame ! 

•*  Alas  !  away,  away!"  she  cried, 

"  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake!*' 
•*  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side  ; 

But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

*'  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long^nights  three. 

In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain ; 
The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me. 

But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain* 

'**  By  the  Baron's  braird,  near  Tweed's  fair  strand^ 

Most  foully  slain  I  fell ; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's  height. 

For  a  space  is  doomed  to  dwell.  ' 


*  Mertoun  it  the  beautiful  seat  of  Hueh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Hardetk 

«  At 
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f«  At  cfux  trys^g-place  »,  for  a  certain  space;, 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro  ; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  ta  thy  bowe^ 

Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  so.? 

I-ove  mastered  fear — her  brow  she  crossed  % 
"  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped  ? 

And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  ^"— 
The  Vision  shood  his  bead  j 

t*  Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life; 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe  :      '        ^ 
That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above. 

This  awful  sign  receive.*' 

He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam  » 

His  right  upon  her  hand : 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk. 

For  it  scorched  like' a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  four. 
Remains  on  that  board  impressed  ; 

And  for  evermore  that  lady  wpre 
A  covering  on  her  .wrist. 

There  is  a  Nun  in  Dryburgh  bower. 

Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun : 
There  is  ^  Monk  in  Melrose  tq,wer. 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  Nun,  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day. 
That  Monk,  who  speaks  to  none— 

That  Nun  was  Smaylho'me's  Lady  gay. 
The  Monk  the  bold  Baron. 


The  Birds  of  Scotland. 
^Froxp  Mr.  Grahame's  Poems*] 

HOW  sweet  the  first  sound  of  the  cuckoo's  note!— ^  - 
Whence  is  the  magic  pleasure  of  the  sound? 
How  do  we  long  recal  the  very  tree. 
Or  bush,  near  which  we  stood,  when  on  the  ear 
The  unexpected  note,  cueioo !  again. 
And  yet  again,  came  down  theT>udding  vale  ? 
It  is  the  voice  of  spring  among  the  trees ; 
It  tells  of  lengthening  days,  of  coming  blooms ; 
It  is  the  symphony  of  many  a  song. 

*  Trytmg-place    pike  of  rtudexwui* 

It 
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But,  there,  the  stranger  flies  close  to  the  grotmd» 
With  hawklike  pinion,  of  a  leaden  blue. 
Poor  wanderer !  from  hedge  to  hedge  she  flies. 
And  trusts  her  cflFspring  to  another's  care  : 
The  sooty-plum'd  hedge-sparrow  frequent  acts 
The  foster-mother,  warming  Into  life 
The  youngling,  destined  to  snpp!:int  her  own. 
Meanwhile,  the  cuckoo  sings  her  idle  song. 
Monotonous,  yet  sweet,  now  here,  now  there. 
Herself  but  rarely  seen ;  nor  does  slie  cease 
Her  changeless  note,  until  the  broom,  full  blown. 
Give  warning,  that  her  time  for  flight  is  come. 
Thus,  ever  journeying  on,  from  land  to  land. 
She,  sole  of  all  the  innumerous  feathered  tribes. 
Passes  a  stranger's  life,  without  a  home. 

Home !  word  delightful  to  the  heart  of  man. 
And  bird,  and  beast !— ^mall  word,  yet  not  the  lest 
Significant : — Comprising  all  I 
A^atever  to  affection  is  most  dear. 
Is  all  included  in  that  h'ttle  word, — 
Wife,  children,  father,  mother,  brotlier,  friend. 
At  mention  of  that  word,  the  seaman,  clinging 
Upon  the  dipping  yard-arm,  sees  afar 
The  twinkling  fire,  round  which  his  children  cowV, 
And  speak  of  him,  counting  the  months,  and  weeks. 
That  must  pass  dreary  o'er,  ere  he  return. 
He  sighs  to  view  the  sea-bird's  rapid  wing. 

O,  had  I  but  the  envied  power  to  chuse 
tly  home,  no  sound  of- city  bell  should  reach 
My  ear ;  not  even  the  cannon's  thundering  roar. 
Far  in  a  vale,  be  there  my  low  abode. 
Embowered  irt  woods  where  many  a  songster  chaunts. 
And  let  me  now  indulge  tlie  airy  dream ! 
yV  bow-shot  off  in  front  a  river  flows. 
That,  during  summer  drought,  shallow  and  clearj 
Chides  with  its  pebbly  bed,  and,  murmuring. 
Invites  forgctfulness ;  half  hid  it  flov/s. 
Now  between  rocks,  now  through  a  bush-girt  glade» 
Now  sleeping  in  a  pool,  that  laves  the  roots 
Of  overhanging  trees,  whose  drooping  boug^is 
Dip  midway  over  in  the  darkened  stream  ; 
While  ever  and  anon,  upon  the  breeze. 
The  dash  of  distant  waterfall  is  borne. 
A  range  of  hills,  with  craggy  summits  crowned. 
And  furrowed  deep,  with  many  a  bosky  cleugh. 
Wards  off  the  northern  blast :  There  sidms  the  hawk 
Forth  from  her  cliff,  eyeing  the  furzy  slope 
^'har  joins  the  mountab  to  the  «nxiling  vak^  , 
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Through  all  the  woods  the  holly  evergreen. 

And  laurel's  softer  leaf,  and  ivied  tho^n. 

Lend  wirtter  shelter  to  the  shivering  wing. 

No  gravelled  paths,  pared  from  the  smooth^aved  turf, 

Wind  through  these  woods ;  the  simple  unmade  road. 

Marked  with  the  freauent  hoof  of  sheep  or  kine, 

Or  rustic's  studded  shoe,  I  love  to  tread. 

No  threatening  board  forewarns  the  homeward  hind^ 

Of  man-traps,  or  of  law^s  more  dreaded  gripe. 

Pleasant  to  see  the  labourer  homeward  hie 

Light-hearted,  as  he  thinks  his  hastening  steps 

Will  soon  be  welcomed  by  his  children's  smile  ! 

Pleasant  to  see  the  milkmaid's  blythesome  look. 

As  to  the  trysting  thorn  she  gaily  trips. 

With  steps  that  scarcely  feel  the  elastic  ground ! 

Nor  be  the  lowly  dwellings  of  the  poor 

Thrust  to  a  distance,  as  unseemly  sights. 

Curse  on  the  heartless  taste  that,  proud,  exclaims, 

*'  Erase  the  hamlet,  sweep  the  cottage  off ; 

Remove  each  stone,  and  only  leave  behind 

The  trees  that  once  embowered  the  wretched  huts. 

What  though  the  inmates  old,  who  hoped  to  end 

Their  days  below  these  trees,,  must  seek  a  home. 

Far  from  their  native  fields,  far  from  the  gra\'es 

In  which  their  fathers  lie, — ^to  city  lanes. 

Darksome  and  close,  exiled  ?  It  must  be  so  ; 

The  wide-extending  lawn  would  else  bs  marred. 

By  objects  so  incongruous.'*     Barbarous  taste  ! 

Stupidity  intense !  Yon  straw.roofed  cot. 

Seen  through  the  elms,  it  is  a  lovely  sight ! 

Th^t  scattered  hamlet,  with  its  biun-side  green. 

On  which  the  thrifty  housewife  spreads  her  yiam. 

Or  half-bleached  web,  while  children  busy  play. 

And  piaddle  in  tlie  stream, — for  every  heart. 

Untainted  by  pedantic  rules,  hath  charms, 

I  love  the  neighbourhood  of  man  and  beast ; 
I  would  not  place  my  stable  out  of  sight. 
No ;  close  behind  my  dwelling,  it  should  form 
A  fence,  on  one  side,  to  my  garden  plat. 
What  beauty  equals  shelter,  in  a  clime 
Where  wintry  blasts  with  summer  breezes  blend, 
Chillinp  the  day !  How  pleasant 't  is  to  hear 
Deceinber's  winds,  amid  surrounding  trees, 
Ragmg  aloud  !  how  grateful 't  is  to  wake. 
While  raves  the  midnight  storm,  and  hear  the  sound 
Of  busy  grinders  at  the  well-filled  rack  ; 
Or  flapping  wing,  and  crow  of  chanticleer. 
Long  ere  the  lingering  mom ;  or  bouncin^^:  Pails, 
That  tell  the  dstwn  is  near  \  Pleasant  the  paii* 

Br 
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B7  sunny  garden-wall,  when  all  the  fidds 

Are  chill  and  comfortless ;  or  barn-yard  snngv 

Where fiockine  tHrdS|  of  varioiis  plume»  andchirp 

Dijicordant,  cluster  on  the  leaning  stack^ 

From  whence  the  ti)resher  draws  the  rustling  diearesi 

O,  Nature  !  all  thy  seasons  please  the  eye 
Of  him  who  sees  a  Deity  in  all. 
It  is  His  presence  that  diffuses  charnis 
Unsi)eakable,  o'er  mountain,  wood,  and  stream. 
*  To  think  that  He,  who  hears  the  heavenly  choirs* 
llearkens  complacent  to  the  woodland  song ; 
T\>  think  that  He,  who  rolls  yon  solar  sphefe« 
Uplifts  the  warbling  songster  to  the  sky  ; 
To  mark  His  presence  in  the  mighty  bow. 
That  spans  the  clouds,  as  in  the  tints  minote 
Of  humblest  flower ;  to  hear  His  awfiil  voice 
In  thunder  speak,  and  whisper  in  the  gale ; 
To  know,  and  feel  His  care  for  all  that  lives  ;— 
^  is  this  that  makes  the  barren  wast6  appear 
A  fruitful  fi^d,  each  grove  a  paradise. 
Yes  i  place  me  'mid  far  stretcning  woodless  wilds; 
Where  no  sweet  song  is  heard  i  the.heath-bell  ther^' 
Wotdd  soothe  my  weary  sight,  and  tell  of  Thee! 
There  would  my  gratefully  uplifted  eye 
Survey  the  heavenly  vault;  by  day,r— by  nigh^ 
When  glows  the  firmament  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
There  would  my  overflowing  heart  exclaim, 
Tbe  heavens  ierlare  the  glory  of  the  Lordf 
nejirmament  shews  forth  his  haiufy  work  t 

*  .  -  - 

Less  loud,  but  not  less  clear.  His  humbler  works 
Proclaim  His  power ;  the  swallow  knows  her  time. 
And,  on  the  vernal  breezes,  wings  her  way. 
O'er  mountain,  plain,  and  far-extending  seaisy 
From  Afric's  torrid  sands  to  Britain's  shore. 
Before  the  cuckoo's  note,  she,  twittering,  gay. 
Skims  o'er  the  brook,  or  skifiFs  the  greenwood  tops,- 
When  dance  themidgy  clouds  in  warping  maze 
Confused :  'tis  thus,  by  her,  the  air  is  swept 
Of  insect  myriads,  that  would  else  infest 
The  greenwood  walk,  blighting  each  rural  joy : 
For  this, — -if  pity  plead  in  vain — O,  spare 
Her  clay-built  home  !  Her  all,  her  young,  she  trusts. 
Trusts  to  the  power  of  man  :  fearfiil,  herself 
She  never  trusts ;  free,  the  long  summer  mom» 
She,  at  his  window,  hails  the  rising  sun. — 
Twice  seven  days  she  broods ;  then  on  the  wing^ 
From  mom  to  dewy  eve,  unceasing  plies. 
Save  when  she  feeds  or  dierishes  her  young ; 
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Atl^  oft  she  •s.seten,  4>cneath  her  little  porch, 
Clinging  supine,  to  deal  the  air-gleaned  food. 

From  her  the  husbandman  the  conung  shower 
Foretells :  Along  the  mead  closely  she  skiffs. 
Or  o'er  the  streamlet  pool  she  skims,  so  near, 
That,  from  her  dipping  win^,  the  wavy  circlets 
Spread  to  the  shore :  then  fall  the  single  drops. 
Prelusive  of  the  showen 

The  MARTINS,  too^ 

The  dwellers  in  the  mined  castle  wall, 

When  low'rs  the  sky  a  flight  less  lofty  wheeL 

Presageful  of  the  thunder  peal,  when  deep 

A  boding  sil^pe  broods  a'cr  all  die  vale. 

From  airy  altitudes  they  stoop,  and  fly 

Swiftly,  with  shrillest  scream,  round  and  around 

The  rugged  battlements  ;  or  fleetly  dart  , 

Through  loopholes,  whence  the  shaft  was  wont -to  glance  j 

Or  thnd  the  window  of  the  lofty  bower. 

Where  hapless  royalty,  with  care-closed  eyes, 

Woo'd  sleep  in  vain,  foreboding  what  befel,— 

The  loss  of  friends,  of  countr}',  freedom,  life  ! 

Long  ere  the  wintry  giists,  with  chilly  sweep. 
Sigh  through  the  leafless  groves,  the  swallow  tribes. 
Heaven- warned,  in  airy  bevies  congregate. 
Or  clustering  sit,  as  if  in  deep  consult 
What  time  to  launch  ;  but,  lingering,  they  wait 
Until  the  feeble  of  the  latest  broods 
Have  gathered  strength,  the  sea-ward  path  to  brare^ 
At  last  the  farewell  twitter  spreading  sounds ; 
Alofc  they  fly,  and  melt  in  distant  air. 
Far  o'er  tbe  British  sea,  in  westering  course. 
O'er  the  Biscayan  mountain-waves  they  glide : 
Then  o'er  Iberian  plains,  through  fields  of  air. 
Perfumed  by  orchard  groves,  where  lowly  bends 
The  orange  bough  beneath  its  juicy  load. 
Thence  over  Calpe's  thunder-snielded  rock 
They  stretch  their  course  to  Mauritania's  plains* 

There  are  who  doubt  this  migratory  flight* 
But  wherefore,  from  the  distance  of  tlie  way. 
Should  wonder  verge  on  disbelief, — the  bulk  '' 

So  small,  the  buoyant  wing  so  large  and  strong  ? 

Behold  the  corv-craik  ;  she,  too,  wings  her  way 
To  other  lands :  ne'er  is  she  found  immersed 
In  lakes,  or  buried  torpid  in  the  sand. 
Though  weak  her  wing  contrasted  with  her  bulk. 
iSeldom  she  rises  from  the  grassy  field, 

And 
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And  never  till  compelled  ;  and»  when  upraised. 
With  feet  suspended^  awkwardly  she  flies ; 
Her  flight  a  ridge*breadth  ;  suddenly  she  drops, 
Andy  running,  still  eludes  the  foUowing  foot. 

Poor  bird,  though  harsh  thy  note,  I  love  it  wcH ! 
It  tells  of  summer  eves,  mild  and  serene, 
"WTien  through  the  grass,  waist-deep,  I  wont  to  wade 
In  fruitless  chaee  of  thee  ;  now  Jiere,  now  there. 
Thy  desultory  call.     Oft  docs  thy  call 
The  midnight  silence  break ;  oft,  ere  the  dawn. 
It  wakes  the  slumbering  lark  ;  he  upward  wings 
His  mtb'ty  way,  and,  viewless,  sings  and  soars. 


A  Poetical  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Lord  Nelsow  j 
Inscribed,  to  the  Honorrable  Charles  Grey. 

^  [By  Mr.  Percival  Stockdale.J 

NELSON,  with  all  the  patriot's  ardour  fired. 
Like  our  great  Wolfe,  in  Victory's  arms  expired. 
Triumphant  Calpe,  on  the  hostile  ^ore. 
Heard  the  last  thunder  of  his  cannon  roar  ; 
Firm  as  our  hero,  with  a  proud  disdain. 
It  claimed  our  empire  o'er  the  land,  and  main. 

Oft  had  he  suffered  for  his  country's  good  ; 
His  laurels  oft  took  vigour  from  his  blood  ; 
Where'er  our  fleets  unlurled  their  prosperous  sailv 
Hh  glory  flew  with  as  propitious  gales. 

May  thy  illustrious  deeds,  in  History's  page. 
With  dignity  be  told,  to  every  age ; 
May,  to  present  thee  to  admiring  eyes, 
A  Dionysius,  or  a  Livy  rise ! 

Shall  feeble  age  endeavour-to  throw  forth 
Some  strong  ideas,  to  express  thy  wortli  ? 

Though  long  the  British  flag  hath  ruled  the  seay 
Its  bravest  heroes  were  excelled  by  thee ; 
The  shades  of  Hawke,  and  of  Bosca\ven  shine 
With  fainter  gloiies,  when  compared  with  thine. 
T/jis  pnHse  to  a  new  height  exalts  thy  name  ; 
Thus,  on  the  iummU  placed,  of  human  fame. 
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Of  the  Year  1806. 


CHAPTER   I. 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL. 

Ccmftising  BibUcal  Critichm  ;    Theological  Criticism  ;    Sacred  Morals  ; 
Sermons ;  Single  Sermons  ;  Controversial  Divinity, 

THE  only  biblical  version  tliat  whole  senes  of  the  accidence  and 
has  made  its  appearance  with-  syntax  of  the  original,  witliout  the 
in  the  range  of  our  present  limits  omission  of  scarcely  a  single  par- 
ts "  The  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  tide  or  government :  whence  the 
of  St.  John,  translated ;  with  Notes  greater    number    of    the     pages 
critical  and  explanatory ;  by  John  are    so     loaded    with    Grecisms» 
Chappel  Woodnouse,  M.  A.  Arch-  as  not  only  to  exhibit  considerable 
deacon  of  Salop.  8vo.*'    This  ver-  inelegance,  but,  in  many  instances, 
sion  is  intfoduced  by  onr  author's  to  be  altogether  unintellgible  to  the 
Dissertation  on  the  Divine  Origin  mere   English    reader.      The  ar- 
of  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  pub-  rangement  is  in  three  columns ;  the 
lished  about  four  years  ago,  in  re-  middle   consisting  of  Griesbach*s 
ply  to  the  objections  of  professor  text,  which  is  tliat  our  author  has 
Michadis ;  and  which,  having  then  chosen  as  his  standard  ;  the  new 
cursorily  noticed,  we  ^all  have  the  version  occupying  the  one  side  of 
less  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  at  it,  and  the  common  English  lection 
present.    With  regard  to  the  trans-  the  other.      With  the    latter  wc 
lation,  we  can  truly  affirm  that  it  is  might  certainly  have  dispensed,  if 
faidifully  and  most  correctly  ex-  not  wth  the  former;  for  we  are 
ecuied ;  in  reality,  we  had  almost  conndent    there    is   not   a    single 
«aid  it  is  executed  somewhat  too  house  into  which  the  present  ver- 
faithfuUy  ;  for,  while  in  every  Ian-  sion  will  ever  enter, 'that  will  be 
gnage  tliere  is  an  idiom  and  gram-  found  destitute  of  the  vernacular 
matical  construction  characteristic  text ;  and  to  tag  on  to  an  original 
of  itself,    and  incapable,    without  work,  a  work  that  is  already  in  die 
great  uncouthness  and  violence,  of  hands  of   every  one,  is  rather  to 
being  extended  to  any  other,  there  evince  a  specimen  of  the   art  of 
is  a  constant  endeavour,  in  the  ver-  book-making  than  the  art  of  criii- 
sion  before  us,  to  give,  not  only  cism.    The  explanatory  notes  Are 
the  minutest    phrasings,   but  the  numerous,  well  applied,  and   for 
1806.  T                          the 
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the  most  part  satisfactory.     The  while  in-  other  parts  of  bis  writinuf 
inlToJuctory    dissertation,    as   we  Eusebius  himself  appears  to  ha"fe 
have  just  obscn'cd,    has    already  been  undecided  upon  die  subject ; 
made  its  appern  ;Trte  in  a  detached  and  in  re^rd  to  the  getnuneness 
lorm ;  the  otjcct  of  which    is  to  of  the  book  (of  which  there  could 
give  a  new  and  different  inter  pre-  be  no  donbt  had  it  proceeded  de- 
tat  ion  of  this  mystical  book  frcm  mon*trably  from  the   pen  of  Su 
any  thitf  has  hitherto  been  advan-  John),  he  represents  the  matter  as  a 
ced  ;    as  also   to  inquire  into  its  controverted  point«  and  prozni«es9 
genuineness,   and    to    indicate   its  what  unhappily  he  nerer  perform- 
autlior.      Respecting   the   Apoca-  ed,  further  information  **  when  it 
lypsc  there    are    three  impc^rtant  sliall  be  settled  by  the  tesdmcny  of 
questions  which,  to  Um  hour,  re-  the  antienis."     There   are  hence 
main  in  a  greater  or  less  degfrceun-  som.e  doubts  whether  the  Apoca- 
decided,  notwithgtamling    all    the  lypse  were  admitted  m  the  seo^ 
attempts  thai  have  been  made  to  and  beginning  of  the  third  century 
settle  them  in  a  satisfactory  and  in-  of  the  church  into    the    class  of 
contrdf  ertrble  manner.     The  first  books  termed  iuLoXiyottLsr^i^  thoie 
is,  at  what  pei iod  was  it  written?  universally  reaa  and  admitted  tn 
tlie  second,  who  was  its  author?  be  genuine,  or  transferred  to  the 
and  the  third,  H)  <vhat  jera  do  its  i-oSoi,  the  spurious  or  apocryphal — 
prophecies  apply  ?     In  regard  to  those  whose  authenticity  or  drrae 
the   first  question,  however,  if  we  inspiration  vijas  incapable  of  proof, 
cannot  answer  it  dtfinitrvely,  we  but  which  might  be  usefully  per- 
ean  at  lea^t  make  a  pretty  near  ap-  used^  as   containing   pions    senti- 
proach  towards  such  a  desideratum:  ments   and  apostolrcal    doctrines, 
for  we  know  it  to  have  been  in  ex-  Yet,  i»s  by  many,  and  perhaps  by 
istence  in  the  second  century  of  most  of  the  Christian  fathers  of  ili 
the  Christian  epoch,  from  the  con-  ages  immediately   subsequent^  sr- 
cvurent  testimony  of  not  less  than  vcral  of  the   books   denoroinated 
twelve  of  the  fathers  pf  that  pciiod,  by    Eusebius  ro4w  or   apocryphal 
wlio  are  here  produced  as  actually  (which  included    tlie   Epistles  of 
quoting  or  releirhig  to  it,  ef  whom  James    and  Jude,   the   secofud  ci 
it  may    be  sufficient  to    mention  Peter,   tlie  second    and   third   d 
Jrcnauis,  Athennporas,  and  Origen.  John,  the  Acts  of  Paul,,  the  Shep- 
Tlie  TiAirx  ii'  tne  autlior  rs  John ;  herd  of  Hermac,    the   Epistle  of 
•.)ut  whetlicr  tl^e  evan;;ciist,    or  a  Barnabas,     and      the      Institutes 
name-sHke  of  tl»e    evangelist,  is  a  (i^ca^ak)  of  the  Apostles,)  were 
point  vl.ich  admits  of  much  dr^tibt.  admitted   and  appealed  to  as  aU' 
Inhere  is  a  s\i]pc  pa?;*;agein  Tuse-  theniic,  it   cannot  be  wondered  at 
bius,  H.  K.  iii.  18,  which  has  ge-  that  no  question  could  be  enter taio- 
r.eraJly   been  appealed  to  in  proof  ed  of  the  propriety  of  regardiag 
of  its  having  been  the  pvoduciiorT*  the  A]x>calypse  in  the  same  ckara£« 
of  ilie  evangelist,  and  wrJttcil  to-  ter;  more  especially  as  Eusebius 
wards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Do-  himself,  notwithstanding  his  doubts, 
mitian,    in  which    case  the   evan-  was  inclined  to  enter  tliisbcokfrMB 
gclist    must    have    been    between  the    first    into   the    rlass    of  lije 
ninety  and  a  hundred  years  old;  ouoKoyotifABfOi^  sdong  with  iheffoJT 
but  unfoitur.ntely   this  pasj^age  is  Hi>torics  of  the    Evangelists,  lU 
capable  oi  aiiotJ:cr  inK'J^etaticn  5  Epistles    of    Su   Paul^   the   Flta 
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£pistle  of  John,  and  the  first  of 
-Peterr-^£iri  ro^Yoi^  rAnreov,  says  he, 
^t^s  ♦ANEIH  AiroitacXv^iv  Iwatvvov, 
Hence  the  church  is  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  continuing  it  in  its  canpn^ 
aQct  our  expositors  in  endeavouring 
to  decipher  and  interpret  its  mean* 

The  most  difficult  question  of  all 
isy  to  what  epoch  does  the  Apoc^a- 
lypse  immediately  apply^  and  what 
are\he  events  it  is  intended  to  pre- 
dict ?     That   the  chain  of   these 
events  has  ^^M^^,  is  doubted  by 
XK>  one  who  admits  its  divine  inspi- 
ration ;  the  only  subject  of  dispute 
being,  whether  they  be  wholly  ac- 
complished, or  merely  in  a  train  of 
fulfilmeiit  J   whether  the   "  things 
Vhich  must  come  to  pass  in  a  short 
time,'"   the  expressions  "  I  come 
quickly,"  and   •«  the  time   (of  ac- 
compli^ment)  is  at  hand,''  refer 
to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  the  general  pro- 
pa^tjon  and  triumph  of  the  go- 
spel at  the  period  in  question :  or 
whether,  independently  of  this,  as 
an  individual  series  of  facts,  they 
embrace  also  such  additional  series 
as  the  origin  of   Mohammcdism, 
the  origin  and  downfall  of  Popery, 
the  French  revolution,  and  other 
event*  of  the  present  day,  together 
with    the  iinal  restoration  of  the 
Jews  ?     Upon  all  these  subjects  so 
Various  have  been  the  opinions  ad- 
V-tnced,  and  $o  plausibly  and  with 
such  opposite  arguments  supported, 
that  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  to- 
tally incapable  of  forming  a  deci- 
sion.    All  we  know  arid  all  we  feel 
.  is,  that,  as  well  in  tlie  imagery  as  in 
the   spirit,  there  is  a  solemn  awe 
and  grandeur  which    have  never 
teen    surpassed,     perhaps     never 
equalled,  in  any  production,  whe- 
ther sacred  or  profane,  and  which 
^eera  best  to  be  exemplified  by  sirp- 
^sing  an  union  of  the  suuHniity  of 


Ifaiah  with  the  mystical  miajesty 
and  magnificence  of  Ezckiel.  The 
theory  before  lis  extends  the  ch^ 
of  predictions  in  the  Apocalvpsa 
to  the  entire  history  of  the  Christ 
tian  chtirch.  Our  auth'br  conceives 
the  first  three  chapters  to*  relate  to 
the  slate  of  the  gospel  in!  Asia, 
about  the  tim^  of  the  pu*blication 
of  the  book,  aMd  this  part  of  his 
arrangenbent  he  denominates  d  ek<ri: 
The  four  erisulrig  chatpters  he  ap- 
plied,to  t]i6  subsequent  epochs  of 
the  churchy  which  he  extends  to  its 
final  constxmfmation ;  and  this  de- 
partment he  entitles  d  [ji^XXei  yiye^- 
dsii.  These  four  chapters,  and  the 
events  they  pre-figure,  fill  up  the 
imagery  of  the  first  six. seals.  The 
successive  sounding  of  the  trumpets'* 
^nd  effusion  from  the  vials^  which 
follow  progressively,  are  merely 
auxiliary  tfcenei,  and  repeat  in  mi- 
nuter detail  son>e  of  the  more  tnx^ 
p<^rtant  transactions,  which  are  but 
rapidly  glanced  at  in  the  prior  and 
more  general  sketch.  Here,  as  in 
most  other  theories,  the  great  Ba- 
bylon is  tlie  usurpation  of  the  Vati- 
can, whose  fall,  as  usual,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  typified  by  the  captivity 
of  the  great  Jragon  ;  immediately 
after  which  our  author  co'mmencei 
his  Millennium.  Yet,  contrary  to 
the  bulk  of  our  interpreter^,  hr 
supposes  another  apostasy,  and  of 
a  p^uliar  kind,  after  the  epoch  of 
the  Millennium,  in  which  tlie  ene- 
mies of  the  church  are  to  be  incal- 
culably numerous  and  fdrmidabltf- 
Upon  this  epoch,  however,  he 
S|)eaks  wiih  st)me  hesitation ;  yet 
he  describes  it  as  the  last  powerful 
effort  of  Satan  ag;nnst  the  churciii 
and  the  prelude  to  his  eiemdl  im- 
prisonihent.  The  general  judge- 
ment succeeds,  and  the  sublime 
mythos  closes  wiih  the  appropriate 
reward  of  the  good,  an4  punisli-  • 
nient  of  the  wicked. 

Ti  We 
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We  have  dwek  the  longer  upon  as  atheistical,  or  indiffereiit  to  aO 
this  subject,  because  it  seems  to  have  religions,  is  likewise  to  make  its  ip- 
hma  the  favourite  and  leading  pur-  pearance ;  whkh,  notwithstanding 
suit  of  our  biblical  critics  through-  some  temporary  triumph  it  maj 
out  the  whole  of  the  year  before  us;  hare  to  boast  of,  will  also  be  de- 
and  because  not  less  than  eight  or  stroyed,  in  conjunction   widi  dv 
ten  other   publications    upon  the  other  two  powers,  at  the  tenini» 
same  point  have   actually  issued  tion  of  this  erand  ana ;  that  Fik$- 
from  the  press.    Of  these  the  chief  tine  will  be  the  glorious  scene  of  die 
are  Mr.  Faber*s  **  Dissertation  on  triple  defeat — and  that  the  reslon- 
the  Prophecies  that  have  been  ful-  tion  of  the  Jews  to  the  country  rf 
filled,   are  now  fulfillin,?»  or  will  their  forefathers  will  itrmediatdf 
hereafter  be  fulfilled,  relative  to  the  commence.     This   theory  carm 
great   Period  of  Twelve  hundred  upon  the  first  bhish  of  it,  an  iawn^ 
and  sixty  Years,  &c.**   in  two  vo-  tion  that  the  present  moment  i»  the 
lumes,  8vo;  Mr.Whitakcr's  «*  Let-  direct  point  of  its  consuinmatkn : 
ter— occasioned  by  some  Passages  that  the  atheistic  or  infidel  poveris 
in  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber*s  Disserta-  the  French  revolution,  and  that  tbc 
tion  on  the  Prophecies  ;"•  Mr.  Fa-  Hebrew  restoration  may  bcalie^ 
ber's  *<  Supplement— containing  a  foreseen  from   the  interest  wlwdi 
fuU  Reply  to  the — Rev.  E.W.  Whi-  Bonaparte  has  lately  discovered  o 
taker  ;"  Mr.  Butt's  *«  Revelation  of  regard  to  a  concentration  of  thb 
St.  John,  compared  with  itself  and  dispersed  and  rejected  people.  Oor 
the  rest  of  Scripture ;"  Mr.  Kett*s  expostor  is,    in   some  cases,  ex- 
new  edition  of  his    "History  the  trcmely  minute,  and  undertakes ta 
Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  witn  ad-  discover  not  only  the  year,  but  ewn 
ditioiial  Notes ;"  and  Mr.  Bicheno's  the  month,  week,  and  day,  in  whidi 
*'  Destiny  of  the  Germ:m  Empire ;  many  ol  the  prophetic  visions  toe 
or  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Apo-  been  fulfilled.  Tntis  he  teDs  xa  dot 
calyptic  Dnigon,  and  the  Millen-  the  third  woe*trumpet  began  its  ti*- 
nary  State."    Upon  these  we  shall  mendous  blast  on  August  12^  1792} 
offer  a  few  words ;  nor  need  tliey  be  and  lliat  on  the  26tn  of  the  same 
otherwise  than  few  after  the  com-  month  the  first  vial   was  poarei 
prehensive  view  we  have  juiK  t^ken  forth.     According  to  thecalcnb- 
of  the  subject  at  large.     Mr.  Fib*  tion  before  us,  some  few  of  oar 
ber   endeavours   to  assimilate  the  readers,  perhaps  of*^oar  own  corj«» 
prophecies  of  Daniel  and  of  the  mar  yethveto  seethe  first glmdnp 
Apccalypse;  and  believes  tliat,  in  oftneMiflennium^  whichistocoffl- 
the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  mence  in   about    thirty   or  fbity 
the  progress  both  of  Popery  and  years :  the  restoration  of  the  Jewi 
Mohammcdism  is  referred  to    s^  is  to  take  place  in  about  ten  yort 
riaiim,  as  well   as   their  ultimate  afterwards,  who  are  to  be  escorted 
overthrow — that  tlie  diu^iion  of  to  Palestine  by  a  great  msritoK 
both,  as  prefigured  by  tlie  Jewish  fower — most  probably  that  of  En- 
as  well  as  by  the  evangelical  prophet,  gland — when  the  reign  of  tbe  sMiB 
is  to  embrace  an  epoch  of  1260  on  earth  will  begin,  and  contmof 
years,  commencing  n*om  the  year  through  the  enormous  revohmoo 
606  of  our  own  reckoning ;  that  of  not  less  than  three  bundredeM 
towards  the  close  of  this  epoch  a  sixtj  thousand  years  f  /  /■      "^^ 

thirdpower  peculiarly  characterized  have  soras  Kmple,  we  conte  » 

ti 
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to  this  calculation :  but  our  author  undertakes  to  decipher   the  Verj* 

is  so  great  an  adept  aijigureu  that  names  of  Rousseau>  Voltaire,  Gih- 

"we  dare  not,  throw  down  the  gaunt-  bon,  and  Weishaupt.      He  com- 

let  in  opposition  to  him.  mences  the  first  rudiments  of  his 

Yet    tne  diflBculty  we  dare  not  Millennium  with  the  revolution,  by 

undertake  has  been  actually    en-  which  the  complete  subversion  of 

countered  by  Mr. Whitaker,  a  vete-  the  Papal  power  is  to  be  ultimately 

ran  in  the  cause, it  must  be  acknow*  accomplished, 

ledged,  and  whose  theory  it  has  been  Of  Mr.  Kett  it  is  sufHcient  to 

Mr,  Faber*s  endeavour,  in  a  great  observe,  that  in  this  new  edition  of 

degree,  to  subvert.    Mr.  Whitaker,  his  work  on  prophecy,  he  has  taken 

"whose   uniform  object  it  has  been  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  it  by 

to  turn  the  attention  of  Protestants  some  additional  notes  in  support  of 

to    the   tyranny  and  downfall  of  the  theory  he  has  formerly  thought 

Popery  almost  exclusively,  and  to  proper  to  advance. 

deny   to  Bonaparte  and  to  infidel  In  Mr»  Bicheno  we  have  a  bolder 

France  the  honour  of  any  concern  performer  dian  in  any  who  have 

in  the  prophetic  history,  has  prin-  hitherto  appeared  on  the  Apocaly- 

cipally  rebutted  his  assailant  upon  ptic  stage.    With  this  author  tlie 

tlus  last  point :  and  Mr.  Faber  in  old  red  dragon  is  the  late  continen- 

his  **  Reply"  admits  «•  that  I  have  tal    regime — and    Bonaparte,  the 

frequently   expressed    myself   too  grand  hero  who  has  triumphed  over 

positively    respecting    the    proper  him;  thus    handsomely    counter- 

date  of  the  1260  yfears.**    Yet  he  balancing:  the  incivility  of  Mr.  Pa- 

s(ill  thinks  that  their  most  probable  ber.     Like  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  BichenOy 

commencement  is  in  606  of  the  too,  conceives  that  the  age  of  the 

Christian  epoch.    Being  doubtful.  Millennium  has  actually  commen- 

however,  or  the  date,  which  is  the  ced :  but  while  the  first  of  thesd 

foundation  of  all  his  calculations,  threeexpositors  extends  its  duration^ 

he  ought  consequently  to  have  been  after  some  such  arithmetical  table 

doubuul  of  every  thing,  as  every  as  that  of  Daniel,  to  three  hundred 

derived  application  must  inevitably  and  sixty  thousand  years,  the  last, 

rest  upon  this  fact :  yet  it  is  too  like  our  modem  interpreters  of  the 

much  to  relinqi^ish  the  whole  of  a  Indian  avaters,  sconces  it  of  upwards 

favourite  hypothesis,  and  Mr.  Faber  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

still  contends  that  the  grand  out-  ninehundred  and  eightyof  these  three 

lines  of  his  exposition  remain  un-  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  yeax^ 

shaken  ;  being  more  desirous  of  the  and  reduces  it  tosomethingless  than 

character  of  a  blind  and  doting  twaity  years  in  the  whole  ;  so  that, 

fether,  than  of  an  accurate  and  im-  as  the  Millennium  has  already  com- 

partial  judge.  menced  for  two  or  three  lustres,  if 

Mr.  Butt  appears  to  regard  this  we  do  not  look  carefully  about  us, 

sublimemythos  as  anallegorical  his-  it  will  soon  slip  through  our  fingers 

tory  cS  modem  Europe  $  and,  in  his  without  our  being  aware  of  its  cx- 

view  of  the  subject,  there  are  cer-  istence.    We  are  not  disposed  to 

tain  chapters  contained  in  it,  as  the  turn  matters  of  this  kind  into  ridi- 

eighteenth,  for  example,  that  typify  cule  ;  btu  while  we  behold  them  so 

every  event  as   minutely  as  they  variously,  and  tn  some  instances  so 
will  be  found  in  Hume  or  Macau^*   absurdly  treated,  we  cannot  be  sur- 

lay— la'some  verses  of  which  he  prised,  nor  even  very  angry,  at  the 

T  3  attempt 
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tnnpt  which  was  made,  and  whfa 
^igh  success,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
to  prove,  in  a  very  humoroos  and 
satirical  poem,  entitled  Tlie  Millen-  . 
nium,  the  commencement  of  this 
lone  expected  epoch  at  the  present 
period,  from  the  discoveries  and 
blessings  of  jacobinism,  illnmintsm^ 
and  the  unquestionable  progress 
towards  what  was  lately  called 
perfectibility  in  regard  to  Europe 
at  large; — and  in  regard  to  our 
own  country,  from  our  facility  of. 
acquiring  domestic  enjoyments,  and 
the  cheapness  of  our  provisions — 
from  our  increased  charities  and 
public  soup-shops — the  universal 
display  amongst  us  of  prodigality 
and  contempt  of  wealth— equality 
of  affluence— community  of  pro- 
perty through  the  medium  of 
sharpers,  shop-lifters,  swindlers,  and 
pth6r  general  agents  and  negotia- 
tors^— from  our  daily  display  of 
domestic  virtue  and  happiness — 
and  the  vast  and  miraculous  pro- 

rss  imongst  us  of  religion,  pub- 
virtue,  patriotism,'  and  political 
honesty. 

«•  God  and  the  King  T  the  universal  fttir 
From  uimoft  Shetland  to  the  Cambnan 

•here;  '     • 

«  God  and  the  king  W  the  bounding  hills 

reply; 
This  the  sole  Yow^-^to  conquer  or  to  die,** 

But  we  proceed  to  subjects  more 
comprehensible;  and  practical.  Dr. 
Holmes  whose  collation  .  of  .  the 
Septuagint,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
been  published,  we  spoke  of  with 
no  small  degree  of  approbation  in 
our  last  year's  Retrospect,  has  since 
yielded  to  the  common  lot  of  mor- 
tality ;  but  he  has  left  the  world 
one  or  two  legacies  which  we  trust 
will  long  endear  his  memory  to 
posterity.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  complete  his  collation  of  the 
Septuagint^  and  we  have  no  doubt 
;hat  the  remaining   part  of  this 


work  will  be  soon  puUislied  by 
those  to  whose  superintendance  ht 
has  committed  it.    We  are  now^ 
however,  pardcularly  called  to  a 
posthumous  production  of  teal- 
ready  presented  to  the  publk,  en* 
titled  **  Treatises  on  Religion  and 
Scriptural  Subjects,''  in  one  large 
octavo  volume.      The    whok  of 
diese,  indeed,  have   formerly  ap- 
peared tinder  di£R?reiit  shapes  and 
designations  ;   but  generally  in  a 
cast  so  fugitive  that  we  cannot  bat 
approve  of  the  pious  directum  cf 
th^  author,  as  expressed  in  his  wiH, 
that  they  shoula  be  collected  and 
arrtoged  in  their  present  and  more 
permanent  form,  ejditbtting  a  more 
accurate   division,    and    aSbrdii^ 
greater  facility  of  reference.  **  The 
nrst,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  these 
treatises,  together  with  the  discourse 
on  Humility,  were  published  in  one 
volume  Svo.    in  tne   year    17SS. 
The  second  treatise  was  printed  in 
the  year  1801,  under  the  tide  of 
*  A  Manual  of  Reflections  on  th* 
•Facts  of  Revelation/    The  fbcmli 
treatise,   *  On  the  Prophecies  and 
Testimony  of  Johp  the  'Baptist,  and 
the  Parallel   Prophecies  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  originally  appeared  in  the 
form  of  Sermons  p^-eached  befoit 
the '  University  of  Orford,  at  the 
Bampton  Lecture,  in  the  year  1781 
It  is^now  re-printe4,  with  such  al- 
terations and    correcrions  as  had 
been  made  by  t|ie  author  himself 
in  a  copy  ^ich  he  left  prepared 
for  the  press.     Hie  discourse  cno» 
tied    *  The   Resurrection    of   the 
Body,  deduced  from  the  Resume- 
tion  of  Christ,  and  illustrated  from 
his  Transfiguration,'  was  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  first  published  in  4to,  in  tbe 
year  1 787."    Upon  the  whole,  this 
last  treatise,  in  its  present  shape,  ')S 
the  most  interesting  in  the  coUec; 
tion  I  it  displays  much  readisg, 

gre« 
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readiness    of    composition,  of  writers  of  this  descriprton  may 

And  a  sounc|  and  accurate  judge-  well  suirtle  our  readers,    till  the 

xnent.  mystery  is  explained.     The  mo>>t 

**  An  Attempt  to  display  the  ori-  exalted  system  of  ethics,   as  w^'ll 

^inal  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  a»  the  simplest  and  piirest  code  of 

tlieir  genuine  Simplicity,  hy  M.  Nis-  religion,  that  has  ever  bcea  olFerei 

%>ett.  A*  M.   Rector  of  Tunstall,"  to  mankind,  is  to  ho  (oixmd  in  tlie 

Svo,   p.  204'.     This  is  a  plain  and  Christian  scriptures.    Inndcls,  wht> 

instructive  work,  and  will  by  no  have  seldom  ni.ide   any  scruple  of 

mea.ns  discredit  the  author's  ante-  adverting  to  every  system  and  to 

rioT     publications.      The    present  every  code,  whenever  it  has  had  a 

^writer,  like  the  late  Mr.  Cappe,  as  cliance  x)f  ans^rei-ing  some  pnrricu- 

vrell  as  many  other  biblical  critics  lar  object  they  have  been  in  pursuit 

o£  modem  times,  refers  the  predTct-  of,  have,  on  this  account,  not  un- 

«<!    approach  of  the    kingdom   of  Ircquently  turnctl    to    the   sacred 

heaven  in   glory  to   the  destruc-  pages,  and  ihf*  earlier  history  of  the 

lion  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  and  'thrisiian  church,  in  ^  siraiu  of  the 

the  triumphant  propagation  of  the  highest  approbation    an*i  eulogy. 

gospel  over  every   quarter  of  tlie  Yet  the  instances  are  by  far  too 

"World  :  believing  that  they  hereby  numerous,  in  which  they  have  pre- 

restst  most  successfully  the  sneers  of  tended  to  praise  with  the  mere  view 

Mr„    Gibbon    aud     other    infidel  of  being  thought  impartial,  ^hile  a 

•writers,   who  continue  to  ridicule  spirit  ot  the  keenest  ridicule  or  sar- 

the   prophetic  annunciation,  by  as-  casm  has  pervaded  every  sentence 

setting  that  it  has  not  yet  taken  of    the  hollow  panegyric.      It  is 

place,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  from  such  passages  tliat  the  anony- 

assertiou  that  these  grand  and  so-  mous  writer  before  us  has  drawn 

Icnin  events  were  at  hand  even  in  up  a  volume,  in  which  many  of  tHe 

the  life-time  of  our  Saviour ; — and  arch-enemies  of  the  Christian  faith 

hy  insinuating  that  the  Chribtian  are  depicted  as  its  warm  and  ge- 

church  is  compelled  to  refer  the  nuine  apologists.     But  to  have  ex- 

whple  of  them,  speedily  as  it  was  ecuted  such  a  work  with  complete 

foretold  that  they  would  make  their  success,  requires  a  greater  degree 

appearance,    to    the   end    of  the  both  of  taste  and  discernment  than 

world  and  the  great  consummation  are  here  exhibited.     To  convict  an 

of  all  tilings.     In  conjunction  with  adversary  by  the  words  of  his  own 

t-his  view  of  our  Saviour's  prophe-  mouth,  is  one  of  the  most  decisive 

cies  and  of  the  Apocalypse,  Mr. Nis-  triumphs  we  can  obtain-^but  it  be- 

bett,  witha  laudable  uniformity  of  comes    us  to  take  care   tliat  the 

systerti,  applies  St«  Paul's  man  o^  words  we  appeal  to  have  no  double 

bin   to  the  Jewish  church,  rather  meaning,  and  that  they  have  been 

than  to  that  of  modern  Rome*  altogether  confined  to  their  primary 

"An  Historical  View  of  Chris-  or  most  obvious  construction.     In 

t-ianity,  containing  select  Passages  the    volume    before    us    we    are 

from  Scripture :  with  a  Commen-  afraid  that  this  is  not  always  the 

tary  by  the  late  Edward  Gibbon,  fact :  there  is  an  artfulness  in  many 

Esq.  and  Notes  by  the  late  Lord  of  the    selected    piissages,  which 

Bolingbroke,  M.  de  Voltaire  and  should  have  induced  our  author  to 

others,"  4to.  p.  135.    A  book  in  have  rejected  them  as  of  a  very 

layoiir  of  Christianity  from  a  body  suspicious  tendency,    to  speak  of 

T  4  them 
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ihem  in  the  rtost  complimentary 
terms.  Timfo  Danaos  et  dona  fcreit" 
i(5y  is  a  motto  he  should  have  had 
more  frequently  ii^  his  mind.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  are  better  pleased 
with  the  intention  than  with  the 
execution  of  diis  tessellated  testi- 
mony.  It  consists  of  five  chapters : 
of  which  the  first  is  entitled  The 
progress  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
the  second  treats  of  Polytheism ; 
the  third  is  devoted  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  ;  the  fourth,  to  the 
persecutions  of  tlie  Christians  ;  and 
the  fifth,  to  the  state  of  die  Jews, 
and  their  dispersion.  Every  chap- 
ter consists  fii  st  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  texts  of  scripture,  occupy- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  page : 
below  which  follows  the  commen- 
tary, extracted  from  Mr.  Gibbon's 
Fall  and  Decline  in  a  kind  of  regu- 
lar series  ;  and  lowest  of  all  a  va- 
riety of  notes  from  works  of  a  simi- 
lar tendency,  and  import,  condu- 
cing to  the  same  poinL 

The  very  excellent  ftishop  of 
London  has  again  exerted  his  pen 
in  the  cause  of  our  holy  religion,  so 
near  to  his  heart  anJ  so  familiar  to 
his  understanding.  In  a  small  oc- 
tavo volume,  entitled  "  The  bene- 
ficial Effects  of  Christi;jnity  on  the 
temporal  Concerns  ofManki  rd  prov- 
ed from  History  and  from  Facts,*' 
he  has  revived  and  given  addi- 
tional spirit  and  popularity  to  the 
argument  tjiat  the  general  meliora- 
uow  of  mankind  in  the  present  age, 
and  progressively,  from  the  first 
iatroductirn  of  Christianity  into 
the  world,  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to 
this  beneficent  institution.  Th^t 
the  purest  systems  of  philosophy, 
tlic  most  amiable  manners  ot  the 
best  inclined  savages,  the  aggie- 
gate  learning  and  accomplishments 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  never  did 
conduct  to,  the  admirable  and  liar- 
monious  system  of  mo|al&  most 


strictly  inculcated,  and  actoally  and 
universally  produced,  by  the  gospel, 
whcrevrr  it  has  been  prof5?ssed  in 
its  purity — ^and  that  hence  it  Is  bat 
fair  to  conclude,  that  such  causes 
never  *would  nor  covid  conduct  to 
such  effects.  The  {earned  preiaie  , 
peculiarly  alludes  to  domestic  chas- 
tity, the  parental  relations,  the  con- 
dition of  servants,  the  mitigaiioa  c£ 
the  common  honors  of  war,  and 
the  total  abolition  of  human  sacri- 
fices. 

We  have  oftm  had  occasion  to 
observe,  that  one  injudicious  friend 
to  a  cause  is  frequently  more  inju- 
rious to  it  than  a  host  cf  open  and 
undisguised  enemies :  and  we  are 
compelled  to  repeat  this  remark  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Geo.  Nichol- 
son's "  New,  clear,  and  concise 
Vindication  of  the  Holy  Scriptu'^es," 
)than  which  we  have  never  seen  a 
work  replete  with  arguments  more 
hackneyed  apd  worn  out  instead  of 
new,  more  cloudy  instead  of  dear, 
or  more  xurabi-ous  instead  of  con- 
cise. The  only  consolation  tl.at  re- 
mains to  us  is,  that  the  btx>k  can 
produce  but  little  mischief,  because 
it  is  sure  of  being  but  little  read. 
Mr.  Nicholson  may  have  thoueht 
it  an  act  of  duty  in  him  to  pctbltsh 
tliis  Vindication :  we  are  afraid, 
however,  that  his  sin  of  commis- 
sion is  heavier  than  would  have 
been  his  sin  of  omission  if  he  had 
let  it  alone. 

*'  Further  Evidences  of  the  Ex- 
istence of  the  Deity :  bv  George 
Clark,"  8vo.  pp.  46.  this  litile 
tract  is  "intended  as  au  humble 
supplement  to  archdeacon  Paley's 
Natural  Theology ;"  and,  tliough 
here  denominated  a  fupfdcmcct^  was 
m  fact  written  before  the  publica- 
tinn  cf  Dr.  Paley's  work.  Our 
readers  cannot  but  reccDcct  that 
the  object  of  the  Natural  Theology 
is  to  infer    intention  and  design 

from 
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from   zhe  general  mechanism  and 
evidences  of  art  apparent  in  the 
animal  frame — an  intelligent  cause 
from  an  effect  evincing  intelligence. 
Mr.  Clark  proceeds  one  step  further, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  genus 
of  ^an  animal  adverts  to  the  nature 
of  tHe  gendtr^  attempting  *«  to  sliow 
prospectively,  from   the    constitu- 
tion   of  the  sexesy  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  individual  of  each 
species  of  animals,  that  there  must 
have  been  a  pre-cdgitution,  a  pre- 
vious   intention,  a  prc-ordination ; 
to  show  from  the  formation  of  one 
of  the  sexes,  thata  pre-supposal  of 
the  cerlain  future  formation  of  the 
other  sex  must  then  have  existed : 
and  that,  upon  atheistic  principle's, 
it  "was  impossible,  even  if  an  ani- 
mal of  one  sex  had  been  fortuitously 
produced,  that  another  co-ordinate 
and  correspondent  animal  of  the 
other  sex  could  have  been  so  pro- 
daced  as  to  have  perpetuated  the 
species;  and  finally  to  show  that 
this  impossibility  attaches  to,  and 
.    is  xnultiplied  in,  every  instance  of 
the   formation  of  sexes,  in  all  the 
species  of  animals  which  have  been 
produced."    The  argument,  as  a 
branch  of  the  general  principle  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Pa  ley,  jias  its  indi- 
vidual force,  and  is  here  ably  main- 
tained, and  done  justice  to. 

Mr-  Warner  of  Bath  has  applied 
his  indefatigable  pen  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  book  of  Common  Pray- 
er, &c,  introduced  by  various  dis- 
quisitions, upon  the  whole  not  un- 
entertainingly  drawn  up  ;  compri- 
sing a  history  of  the  English  litur- 
gy ;  a  sketch  of  the  Reformation  in 
England  ;  and  a  view  of  the  En- 
glisn  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores.  He  has  moreover  accom- 
panied the  calendar,  rubrics,  ser- 
vices, and  book  of  psalms,  with 
many  useful  notes  historical,  ex- 
planatory^  and  illustrative. 


Mr.  Bates,  who  is  also  indefati- 
gable in  his  pen»  has  now  added  to 
his  '<  R,ural  and  Christian's  Philoso- 
phy" a  volume  of  •*  Christian  Po- 
litics;" and  he  is  still  entitled  to 
our  Htteutfoiv  and  evCn  to  our 
thanks.  His  present  work  is  di- 
vided into  fo\ir  parts  :  the  first  com- 
prehends a  view  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  its  influence  on  virtue  and 
happiness,  chiefly  in  the  relation  it 
bears  to  liberty  and  property  t  the 
second  descants  upoyi  the  impor- 
tvmce  of  religion,  both  to  society 
and  the  individual,  with  reflec- 
tions on  religious  establishments 
and  toleration;  towards  the  close  of 
which  he  concludes  "  on  the  wbokf 
that  an  establishment  widi  a  tole- 
ration, especially  when  the  tolera- 
tion is  complete,"  is  the  best  plan 
that  can  be  devised  for  maintaining 
purity  of  religious  worship.  Our 
author,  in  his  third  part,  points  out 
the  conduct  of  a  good  citizen  under 
any  moderate  government,  and  ad- 
vances a  code  of  rcguhitions  that 
may  enable  him  to  pxeserve  such  4 
character.  The  concluding  part 
teaches  us  "  the  way  to  live  happi- 
ly under  all  governments  and  in 
all  situations;"  the  foundation  of 
which  is  laid  in  peace  of  conscience 
and  holy  and  well  regulated  affec* 
tions.  We  have  been  pleased  with 
this  work  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
though  we  honestly  confess  it  pos- 
sesses less  spirit  aiid  entertainment 
than  our  author's  Riu^al  Philoso- 
phy. 

« Ihe  Temple  of  Truth  ;  or  the 
best  System  of  Reason,  Philosophy, 
Virtue  and  Morals,  analytically  ar- 
ranged." TJjis  system  the  writer 
before  us,  who  calls  himself  Par- 
resiastes,  and  dedicates  his  pages 
"to  the  illustrious  audior  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature,"  aflirms  to 
be  "  the  oracles  of  die  living  God;'* 
and  the  temple  here  presented  he  : 

undertakes 
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txndertakrs   to    assort  roi&dlj    is  mons;    ami  shall  have  to  noike 
•*  erected  upon  that  basis  which  the  several  publications  under  tins  di- 
divine  architect  himself  has  laid  m  vision,  which  are  certainly  capable 
his  own  oracles  :'*  and  mtoxic;tted  of  maTntainmg  the  credit  of  our 
"widi  the  same  self- sufficiency,  he  national  pulpit  oratory.    We  corn- 
adds,  towards  the  dose  of  his  work,  mence    with    Mr.   Van  Mildcrt*$ 
•«  it  will  be  acknowledijed,he  hopes,  **  Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and 
that  he  has  erected  a  basis  >*^th  art-  Progress  t)f  Infiddity,  with  a  Re- 
less  simplicity  ;  that  its  basis  is  the  futation  of  its  Principles  and  Rea- 
rery  foundation  which  infinite  wis-  sonings ;    in  a   Series  of  Sennoos 
dom  itself  has  laid ;  that  it  is  dis-  preacoed  for  the  L.ectiire  founded 
figured  by  no  needless  ornaments  5  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle,  in  the  Pari^ 
tfiat  it  is  illuminated  6nly  by  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  from 
beams  of  "  the  sun  of  righteous-  the  Year  lS02to  1805.*'  2  vols.  8vo. 
jiess ;"  and  that  nothing  has  been  This  excellent  institution  has  of  bte 
proclaimed  in  it  but  the  riches  and  vears  been   almost  entirely   ovcr- 
the  glory  of  divine  grace.**    Yet  looked,  although  for  upwards  of 
we  have  met  with  intoxications  far  half  a  century  the  lecture  was  coo. 
more  diseased  and  inHnilely  more  tinued  with  little  intermis^on,  and, 
grovelling.     The   builder  of   the  as  early  as  the  year  17 ^9,  the  va- 
temple  before  us,  whimbical   and  rious  discourses  which  were] odgcd 
filled  with  conceit  as  is  its  outline,  worthy  of  being  presented  to  the 
Is  a  skilful  planner  and  an  excellent  -  public  extended  to  a  collectioB  xhax 
reasoner;   his  intimate    acquaint-  filled  ^rce  hirge  folio  volumes;  Of 
ance  with  the  scriptures  of  the  New  late  years,  hou-erer,  the  last  ser- 
Testament  in  their  original  we  high-  mon  that  was  conceived  tobcot- 
!y  approve,  nor  have  we  any  great  titled  to  a  similar  di«itinction  was 
objection  to  "  the  nine  great  aiches  preached  and  printed  in  1 783.  Yet 
"Dpon  which  is  erected  and  elevated  between  this  date  aod  the  present, 
this  temple  of  truth ;"  we  can  walk  the  world  has  been  more  endanger- 
in  the  portico  and  admire  its  sym-  ed  than  ever  by  the  dispersion  of 
metry  and  elegance ;  but  when  ad-  intidcl  and  atheistic  principles ;  by 
milted  into  tliC  interior  of  the  build-  those  of  illttmtnism  and  cosmopob- 
ing,  there  are  variousdetachedpaits  tism  in    Germany;   of  revivified 
of  which  it  is  composed  thar  we  paganism  in   France,  with  aH  the 
would  wish  to  see  removed,  and  ntes,  ceremonies,  and  annual  fcsii- 
which  unquestionably,  in  our  opi-  vals  of  the  Dea  Mater ;  by  systeais 
nion,  neither  add  to  its  strength  of  wild  and  incoherent /n^^rriitc^ 
nor  to  its  ornament*     Th^se  who  in  all  countries,  but  especially  in 
are  fond  of  the  porch  of  Calvinism,,  our  own,  where  also  we  hare  been 
and  have  long  and  cordially  fre-  tormented  Ti-ith  Jget  of  rtasomy  and 
quented  it  as  students,  may  walk  new  dreams  of  tlatomsMf  many  of 
in  and  partake  o{  the  esoteric  ex-  whiclt  absurdities  and  abominattans 
hortations  here  prepared  for  them,  have  been  purposely  dres^  np  in 
with  high   mental  satisfaction;  it  language  and  ideas  peculiai ly  cal- 
ls their  own  fault  if  they  be  not  culatecf  to  attract  toe  raultitndc ; 
jsoon  discharged  with  the  diploma  while  not  a  single  warning  Tdu 
of  yviyirioi  o^iAijT'ai,  cr  genuine  and  has  been    heard,    throughout   the 
Approved  disnfks.  whole  extent  of  this  period,  beyond 
^e  proceed  to  the  class  of  Ser-  the  range  of  Bow  chixrch  walJ$| 

nor 
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<I9T-    often,  we  ^  are  afraid,  to  any  issue  of  this  tremendous  jConte$t. 
▼ery  great  effect  within  tlieir  limit.  The  historical  view  of  th«  subject 
MTr.  Van Mildert,therefore,may  well  being  closed,  it  is  intended,  in  the 
coTTunence  hi^  subject,  as  in  fact  he  second  part  of  these  lectures,  td 
does,  in  a  manner  that  would  seem  enter  upon  a  general  vindi^ution  of 
to  intimate  that  the  whole  was  new  the  grounds  and  principles  of  the 
and  untrodden   ground  froih  the  Christian  faith,  in  answer  to  the  aT-» 
first  moment  of  a  revelation  of  any  guments    most  commonly  irrgeil 
kind.   Regarding  all  the  discourses  against  its  authority  and  credibility, 
already  delivered,  and  tlie  volumes  These  arguments,  whether  dedwced 
already  published  upon  the  subject  from  reasoning  a  priori^  to  show 
before  him,  as  long  since  obsolete  the  improbability,   unfitness,  and 
and  forgotten,  he  ieels  it  necessary  inutility  of  revelation,  or  of  rex- 
to  step  oack  so  lar  as  to  the  acra  of  soning  i  posUrior'h   to    invjilid^te 
Moses  and  the  prophets,    «nd  to  its  evidences  as  a  matter  of  fact— 
clear  away  in  shmc  degree  the  rub-  will  be  distinctively  considered,  I  a 
bish  of  Jewish  as  well  as  of  Gentile  order  to  expose  their  futility,  and 
sceptics,  by  an  historical  retrospect  to  show  the  spirit  of  perverseness 
of  biblical  truth  a  farte  ante,  before  by  which  they  are  generally  die* 
the  argumentative  division  cf  his  t\ited."     I'ho  field  is  ample,  the 
pnbject,  its  individual   proofs  and  plan   good,  the  execution  highly 
intrinsic  excellence,  can  be  adduced  credits. ble.     Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ivvith  their  appropriate   force  and  ever,  we  have  been  better  pleased 
lustre.    *<  In  the  firit  part  of  these  with  the  former  than  the    latter 
lectures,  therefore,"  says  he,  *'  it  is  part  of  our  author's  undertaking. 
Tny  design  to  take  a  summary  view  The  very  idea  of  an  argument  im-  - 
of  the  endeavours  made  to  coun-  plies  an  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the 
cermet  the  revealed  will  of  God,  in  mind,  and  consequently  a  determi- 
che  times  antecedent  tothe Christian  nation  to  abide  by  her  fair  and  im- 
dispensation  ;   then  to    show  the  partial  decision  t  yet  in  tpo  manj 
perverseness  of  both  Jews  and  Gen*  instances  in  this  division  of  pur  au* 
tiles  in  their  rejection  of  the  gospel,  thor's  labours,  we'are  afraid  he  will 
and  their  various  efforts  to  o^ei*-^  be  said  to  have  departed  from  his 
throw  it  from  the  time  of  our  Lord's  challenge  ;  and  from  an  undue  de- 
personal  appearance  on  earth  to  the  gree  of  timidity,    as   we  should 
downfall  of  paganism  in  the  Ro-  phrase  it,  or  an  apprehension  of 
man  empire:  sutei  wards  to  conti-    defeat,  as  it  will  unquestionably  be 
nue  the  inquiry  through  the  mid-    termed  by  the  adversary,  to  have 
die  ^^tSf  when  almost    he  whole  quashed  all  further  investigation,  by 
-ivorld  was  overspread  by  Maho-  pretending  that  the  doctrine  dist 
metan  and  Gothic  barbarism  ;  then  tusscd  and  affirmed  to  be  contraS^ 
to   contemplate    the    new    aspect  tory  to  reason  is  a  myfte^j^  a  divine 
kvhich  infidelity  assumed  on  the  re-  and     unintelligible    dogma,    intQ 
vival  of  letters^  and  the  in  trod  nc-  which  reason  has  no  right  to  pry. 
ti(^n  c£  the  Protestant  reformation ;     Now,  though  we  are  very  far  iroiti 
and   lastly,  having  brought  down  asserting  that  where  mystery  ^be« 
tho   history  of  its  progressive  la-  gins  religion    ends,    or   that    the 
bbtirs  to-  the  present  day,  to  con-  Christian  religion  contains  no  my- 
sider  what  expectations  we  may  stcries  whatever,— mysteries  which 
justly  entertain  respecting  the  final  a|one  can  justify  its  communica^ 

tion^ 
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tfOQ,  and  are  the  strongest  proofs  hearers  than  we  comaionly  find  to 
of  its  dWine  authority, — ^yet  we  be  the  fact.  Disooorses  ob  angle 
would  not  so  soon  relinquish  the  texts  and  single  subjects  may  be  oc* 
combat.  Nothing  is»  in  strict  casionally  useful :  but  divinhy  n  a 
truth,  a  divine  mystery  but  that  science ;  and  if  not  learnt  as  other 
which  is  absolutely  incon^rebensilh  sciences  are,  it  will  never  be  learot 
to  human  reason :  not  contrary  to  at  alL  In  fact,  as  a  sdcme$t  it  is 
its  deductions,  but  superior  to  its  much  too  little  learnt  inmost  places. 
powers  of  contemplation.  When  And  hence  we  far  more  gcoeraUy 
the  infidel  pretends  that  a  propos-  meet  with  persons  v^o  have  coo- 
ed doctrine  is  totally  repugnant  to  mitted  to  memory  detached  por- 
reason,  or  in  oilier  words  a  plain  tions  of  scripture,  and  are  staimch 
contradiction,  it  is  our  bounden  champions  tor  a  few  peculiar  doc- 
duty  to  rebut  his  remark,  not  to  fly  trmes  which,  from  a  partial  and 
from  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  ^is  unconnected  course  c^  reading  or 
at  all  times,  but  more  especially  instruction,  they  suppose  to  be 
when  we  un4ertake,  like  our  au-  grounded  on  them,  than  with  those 
dior,  in  the  latter  half  of  his  work,  who  have  studied  the  gospel  as  a 
an  argumentative  inquiry  into  the  whole,  and  have  acquainted  tbem* 
truth  of  the  Christian  faith  %  that  selves  with  its  various  bearings  and 
faith  which,  in  appealing  to  the  dependencies.  Yet  the  Chrisdaa 
external  evidence  of  historic  facts  religion,  like  every  other  sciepce^ 
in-  behalf  of  the  solidity  of  its  has  its  different  views  and  systems  i 
fbwKlation,  appeals  to  reason  in  and  the  writer  before  as,  as  a 
the  very  outset,  and  which,  in  the  minister  of  our  own  church,  has 
prosecution  of  its  appeal,  tmtformly  honourably  and  conscientkntslj  ad- 
and  universally  abjures -all  ieU-^am^  hered  to  the  system  of  her  owa 
troAcium^  though  it  contend  mr  uu  profession.  This  system  he  hat 
€9mprehensihle  stSitmities,  Those  who  endeavoured  to  suj^xnrt  by  that 
hare  carefully  perused  this  body  of  which,  after  all,  can  akme  support 
divinity  will  at  once  be  able  to  ap-  it,  an  appeal  to  holy  writ — to  die 
ply  and  appreciate  these  remarks  i  various  or  at  least  the  most  promi- 
and  most  of  them,  like  ourselves,  cent  passages  from  which*  in  his 
will  probably  regret  that  a  cham-  estimation,  the  different  articles  it 

E'on  who  has  so  completely  clad  maintains  are  deduced.     In  this 

mself'  in    the    panoply  of  the  fair  and  liberal  elucidation  he  is,  for 

Christian  armoury  should,  on  par-  the  most  part,  highly  successful ; 

ticular  occasions,    have  made  so  but  we  have  to  enter  our  promt 

timid  and  unsatisfactory  a  defence,  against  several  of  his  citations,  as 

**  Fifty-three  Discourses  ;  con-  by  no  means  referable  to  xhm  doc* 

taining  a  connected  System  of  doc-  trines  he  is  endeavonnng  to  esta> 

trinal  and  practical  Christianity  as  blish,  and  which,  unquestionably, 

professed   and  maintained  by  the  were  never  in  the  contemplation  of 

Oiutch  of  England :  2  vols,  loy  the  the  authors  of  our  national  ardcles 

Rev.  Edwarcf  Brackenbury,  A.  B.  at  the  time  of  their  compilatioiL 

Vicar  of  Shlendleby  in  the  County  Mr.  Brackenbury  discovers  no  ac- 

of  Lincoln,  Svo.*'     A  connected  quaintance  with  the  Hebrew.    This 

system    of    Christianity    is    what  in  a  man  pretending jto  holy  orders 

preachers  should  more  frequently  is  a  defect  unpardonable  in  every 

endeavour  to  communicate  ^  their  instance,   considering   the  iacilitr 

with 
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which  a  very  competent  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  tongue  may  be  ac- 
qairedy  and  the  high  importance 
and  eren  necessity  of  such  an  ac- 
qutsitiony  in  order  to  understand 
and  explain  the  great  subject  in- 
tmsted  to  him.  But,  where  ar  due 
knowledge  of  the  original  cannot 
be  accjuiredy  the  next  point  of  im- 
perative  duty  is,  that  the  preacher 


good  degree^  become  obsolete^ 
Our  reviser  has  certainly  selected 
with  ability,  has  disencumbered 
him  with  judgement,  and  givea 
new  spirit  and  vivacity  to  his  dk- 
tton.  But  we  cannot  approve  of 
making  an  author  profess  senti- 
ments which  we  know  him  to  have 
habitually  and  zealously,  ho^'cver 
erroneously,  opposed — and  thus  of 


thus  deficient  should  avail  himself  presenting  him  to  us  in  false  and 

of  every  possible  aid  to  obtain  a  disingenuous  colours.   The  stauikii 

full  knowiedfi[e  of  the  literal  mean-  adversary  of  the  Athanasi^  creed 

ing  of  die  holy  scriptures,  by  a  is  here  converted  into  a  zealous  as- 

comparison  of  one  version  or  com-  serter  of  its  mysteries ;    and  the 

tnentary  with  another.    This  our  sermons  which  uniformly  and  ia» 

author  has  not  done  in  a  variety  of  tentionally,  in  tlieir  original  fotm^ 

instances,  and  he  has,  hence,  in  one  are  silent  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 


or  two  cases  weakened,  instead  of 
having  confirmed,  some  of  the 
most  essential  doctrines  of  the 
church,  'by  placing  them  on  a 
fbcmdation  which  does  not  apply  to 
diem*  and  was  never  intended  to 
support  them.  But  these  are  rare 
dc&cts  5  and  while  the  general  sy- 
stetn  is  by  no  means  radically  affect- 
ed by  them,  our  author  is  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  community  for 
having  honestly  and  conscientiously 
laboured  in  his  high  and  holy  call- 
ing to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and 


Holy  Trinity,  or,  when  they  allude 
to  it,  only  allude  to  it  with  disap- 
probation^  are  exhibited,  in  thor 
new  version,  as  peculiarly  friendly 
to  this  article  of  our  establislieil 
creed,  and  occasionally  terminate 
with  a  Trinitarian  doxology.    **  It 
may  be  proper,**  says  Mr.  Clapham 
in  his    preface,  *'  to  acquaint  the 
reader  that  I  have  in  a  few  instances 
changed  the  exprasion  of  the  author  i 
my  conviction  forbidding  me  to  be-* 
come  the  instrument  of  promulgat- 
ing a  doctrine  derogatory  to  the 


for  having  produced  a  very  valua-    chiiracter  and  dignity  of  the  son  cf 
1>le  though    hot  a  faultless  pub-    God  and  the  spirit  of  truth."    Bast 


lic^on. 

"  Forty  Sermons  on  doctrinal 
and  practical  Subjects ;  selected 
from  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sara.  Clarke,  for  the  Use  of  Fami- 
lies. To  which  is  prefixed  a  Sketch 
of  his  Life.      By  the  Rev.  Sam. 


our  editor  has  done  somediing  mose 
than  merely  changing  the  expresdoa^ 
to  attain  his  object :  he  has  made 
his  author  utter  sentiments  and 
doctrines  (as  we  have  already  ob- 
served) repugnant  to  his  own  con- 
viction, and  to  the  direct  object  of 


Clapham,  M.  A.  8vo."  Mr.  Clap-  the  greater  part  of  his  publications, 
ham  has  been  engaged  in  a  good  The  cause  of  truth  is  not  to  he 
office,  and  in  many  respects  has  served  by  such  means :  aud  theolo- 
successfullv  accomplished  tr.  Dr.  gians  are  at  least  as  much  entitkd 
Clarke's  discourses  are  peculiarly    to  a  retention  of  their  charactertstk 

opinions  as  writers  of  any  other 
class.  We  should  as  soon  think  of 
making  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  new  and 
revised  edition  of  his  works,  an 
apologist  for  the  Frencli  revolution, 

Newton 


valuable  from  the  powerful  and  ir- 
resistible mode  of  reasoning  which 
runs  through  them;  but  his  method 
it  sometimes  tedious  from  its  pre- 
cision, and  his  language  Is,  in  a 
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Newton  the  espouser  of  a  plenum,  carrying  into  his  newprofe&sxsS^ 
or  Copernicus  of  the  Ptolemaic  serious  convicnon  of  the  import 
philosophy,  as  Dr.  S;un.  Clarke  an^  tance  of  religious  duties  f  «  aw* 
advocate  for  the  Trinity  ;  and  we  wtion  which  is  not  carried  into 
should  be  as  much  justified  in  the  it  quite  So  frequently  as  we  cookf 
three  former  cases  as  in  the  latter,  sometimes  wish  it  werc^ 
We  had  occasion  to  muke  the  same  Dr.  Grant  has  published  a.  durrf 
remark  only  a  few  numbers  back^  volume«ofhis  "tSermonsonvaiwM 
in  noticing  a  new  collection  ot'  Subjects  and  Occasions,"  consht* 
psalnisandnymns  for  what  is  called  rug  of  twenty-four  discourses;  g£ 
Uuiturian  wctshrp,  selected  for  which  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  most  part  from  Trinitarian  they  possess  the  same  merits  aad 
poets,  in  which  the  stanzas  were  the  same  defects,  the  same  ^aio- 
so  completely  trimmed,  pruned  ness  and  perspicuity  sometimes  de^ 
and  lopptd  off,  to  meet  the  propos-  scending  to  a  diction  too  low  and 
ed  standard,  that  Cowper,  Addi-  colloquial,  which  characterize  Ik 
son.  Watts,  and  Meyrick,  seemed  preceding  labours*  Dr.  Grant  if 
to  have  arisen  from  their  graves  minister  of  the  Elnglish  epocopil 
for  the  express  purpose  of  recanta-  chapel  at  Dundee,  and  for  variocs 
lion,  and  of  holding  a  joint  council  reasons,  which  to  us  are  altogether 
to  determine  how  they  might  most  satisfactory,  fincb  himself  incapafak 
effectually  oppose  opinions  which  of  following  tlie  escample  set  be- 
lt had  been  the  uniform  tenor  of  fore  him  by  several  of  his  brethren 
their  lives  to  establish.    We  ob-  of  submitting  to  the  canonical 


jected  to  the  practice  then,  and  we  thority  of  the  Scotch  bishops,  from 
object  to  ic  now :  for  what  is  HTong  a  mistaken  idea  that  do  essential 
on  the  one  side  can  never  be  right  difference  exists  between  the  two 
on  the  other.  churches,  and  that  hence  to  coo- 

Dr.  Halliday,  who  has  now  re^  tinue  in  a  state  of  separation  frooi 
linquished  the  cure  of  souls  for  iliat  the  local  establishment  is  to  erii^e 
of  bodies,  by  having  exchanged  an  tmjustifiable  obstinacy  of  ^;»irit. 
the  duties  of  the  ministry  for  tKe  Oft  this  account,  th^  Tolume  before 
profession  of  physic,  has  published  us  closes  with  what  the  autbo' 
a  small  octavo  volume,  comprising  choosestocall  **An  apology  fOTCOjy 
seven  sermons,  composed  by  him  tinuing  in  the  communion  of  dtf 
in  his  former  capacity.  The  sub-  church  of  England/'  It  is  as 
jects  are  as  follow : — The  shortness  essay  which  we  heartily  recomnteod 
of  life— The  blessedness  of  those  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
who  die  in  the  Lord — The  import*    question. 

ance  of  holiness — The  advantages        Mr.  Cooper,  the  rector  of  Han- 
of  early  piety — ^'i'he  benefits  of  the    stall   fiidwere,    has    publi^ied  a 
death  of  Christ.    If  there  be  little    second    volume    of    sermons,   of 
novelty  in  these  discourses  there  is    which  the  first  was  presented  to  the 
much  good  sense,  and  a  forcible    public  in  ISOi*,  and  will  be  found 
fmpres-s!ve  style.     We  are  glad  to    noticed  in  our  Literary  Retrospect 
see  the  doctor  thus  looking  back  to  .  for  tliat  year,   p.  283.    The  sub- 
a  function  which  we  are  sorry  be    jects  discussed  in  the  vohiroc.  before 
has  been  compelled  to  quit,  with  a    us,  twelve  in  number,  are  as  fol- 
kind  of  longing,  lingering,  retro-    low :  The  sin  and  danger  of  ncg- 
spect;,  and  are  confident  that  he  will    lecting  the  great  salvation  of  th« 
not  m'4ikc  the  worse  physician  for    gospet— The  life  and  death  of  the 
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reill    christian— ^The  duty  of  sur- 
render! *»g   ourselves   to  God    ex* 
plained   and  enforced — Angels  re- 
joicing over  the  penitent  sinner — 
Consolation  to  the  afflicted— Expos- 
tulation "with  careless  sinners— -The 
grace   of  Christ  sufBcient  for  his 
people — He7.ekiah's  fall  consider- 
ed and  applied — Xhc  duty  of  con- 
fessing Christ  before  men— *Thc  ad- 
vantages  of  godliness  to  the  present 
life — Eam^tness  in  religion  recom- 
mendc^d  and  enforced—The  niirks 
of  true  faith  stated  and  explained. 
The  chm^cter  we  gave  of  thef  foi- 
mer  volume  will  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent :    the    discourses    are    plain, 
serious,    and    forcible  ;    doctrinal 
rather  than  practical :  yet  the  doc- 
trhie  IS  for  the  most  part  of  the 
best  and  most  established  character. 
Our  author  discovers  in  every  page 
a  strong   desire    to   be    sincerely- 
useful  iii  his  day  and  generation ; 
and  we  rejoice  that  .he  has  had  suf- 
ficient encouragement  to  add  to  the 
leneth  of  his  labours. 

Of  the  single  Sermons  that  have 
occurred  to  our  notice,  by  far  the 
most  extraordinary  on  various  ac- 
countit,  though  not  the  most  praise- 
worthy,  is  that  preached  by  the 
rev.  F.   Stone,    M.  A.  F.  S.  A. 
rector  of  Cold  Nortort,  before  the 
archdeoconof  Essex,  at  his  visitation 
holden  at  Danbury,  July  8,  18()6; 
and  which  he   entitles     "  Jewish 
Prophecy,  the  sole  Intention  to  di- 
stinguish between  genuine  and  spu- 
rious Christian  Scripture ;  or  a  hum- 
ble Attempt  to  remove  the  grand 
and   hitheito  insurmountable  Ob- 
stacles to  the  Conversion  of  Jews 
and  Deists  to  the  Christian  Faith. 
Affectionately  submitted   to  their 
Consfderation."     In  the  course  of 
this  sermon  the  present  minister  of 
the  church  of  England,  a  beneficed 
priest  in  his  profession,  before  a 
full  and  public  convocation  of  his 
brctliren  in  holy  orders,  undertakes 


to  assert,  and  attempts  to  prove,  that 
all  the  chief  articles  of  ths  national 
creed  are  founded  in  falsehood  or 
imposture:  thatour  blessed  Saviour 
was  a  man,   and   nothing  raor&, 
than  a  man :  th:it  he  was  conceived 
not  by  the  Holy  Ghost, but  by  Josepii 
his  reputed  father,  brought  forth 
not  of  the  virgin  Mary,  but    of 
Mary  the  wife  m  con9eq|uence  of 
the  consumrriationof  her  nuptials— 
and  born  not  at  Bethlehem  but  at 
Nazareth :  that  the  first  two  chap- 
ters of  5t.  Matthew,  upon  which 
the  orthodox  belief  is  chiefly  found- 
ed, are  a  gross  fraud  and  imposition 
upon  th^  Christian  world :  that  the 
hypostatic  union  is  an  old  wives' 
fable*— the  Arian  trinity  all  fiction 
and    sophistry  —  the   Athanasiaa 
trinity  a  monster  of  absurdity— 
and  die  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
a  disgusting  impossibiHty  !!!  How 
many  of  the  reverend  auditory  to 
whom  this  string  of  indeceucies  and 
blasphemies  was  addressed  had  the 
spirit  and  consistency  to  qiiit  the 
walls  of  a  church  so  profaned,  m 
the  midst  of  the   profanation  it- 
selfi  we  are  not  told;  nor  what 
was    the  vote  of  censure  passed 
unanimously  upon  the    renegado 
preacher,  by  the  clergy  present,  in 
consequence  of  his  open  and  avow- 
ed apostasy — ^nor  whether  any  such 
vote  was  passed  at  all.     The  only 
point  that  appears  creditable  upon 
the  occasion — and  the  credit  of  this 
is   merely  negative — is,  that    die 
sermon  before  us  does  not  appear 
to  l)e  published  at  the  request  of 
those   who    were   hearers    of   it, 
whether  clerig^y  or  laity.  The  man- 
ly and  liberal  spirit  of  our  consti- 
tution tolerates  the  religious  opini-^ 
ons  of  every  man,  so  long  as  they 
are  restrained  widiin  the  bounds  cff 
sobriety  and  good  mai>nc«s;  and 
we  trust  it  will   long  continue  to 
tolerate  them :  but  m  tl^e  present 
iuitance  tliere  appears  to  have  been 

neither 
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neither  f^d  manners,  nor  sobriety, 
nor  even  common  hcntsty ;  and 
though  we  are  no  friends  to  perse- 
cution of  any  kind,  much  less  to 
religious  persecution,  we  trust  that 
seme  effectual  method  will  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  so  scan* 
dalous  an  outrage  and  abuse  of 
toleration  iu  future.  The  rev.  Mr. 
Francis  Sx^mt  is  certaiiily  at  full 
Kbeity  lo  become  an  Unitarian,  or 
%  Mahomefjn,  or  even  a  Deist  or " 
an  Atheist,  if  he  choose  ;  but  he  If 
not  at  liberty,  upon  any  principles 
we  can  conceive  <  >{  common  honour 
Or  honesty,  of  relii^ion  or  morality 
of  any  kind,  to  continue  in  such 
case  rector  of  Cold  Norton  ;  to  r». 
tain  possession  of  his  benefice  while 
he  pubiicly  avows  his  apostasy  :  to 
live,  and  that  in  ease  and  afHuence, 
upon  ilie  very  church  with  which 
he  is  in  opon  rebellion,  nor  to  ana - 
thcmati/c  from  tJie  pulpit  the  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  doctrines  of 
the  naLiomU  creed — immediately 
after  liaving,  in  tlife  pew,  pretended 
10  ioin  in  a  I'turg)-  that  is  full  of 
50ch  doctrines*. 

From  Mr.  Belsham  we  expect  a 
,  profession  of  many  of  the  principles 
thus  parricidiously  advocated  by 
the  rector  of  Cold  Norton :  and 
however  we  may  object  to  his  argu- 
ment as  advanced  m  die  discouf'se 
we  are  now  callesl  upon  to  notice, 
entitk'd  "  The  Iniportalice  of  right 
Sentiments  concerning  the  Person 
of  Clirist — preached  at  Essex-street 
Chapel,  April  10,  18%,"  we  have 
no  ri^ht  to  object  to  his  honesty. 
Mr.  Belshum  does  iiot  make  use  of  . 
one  system  of  divinity  in  his  prayers 
and  another  in  his  pulpit— ^nor  re- 
ceive tithes  from  an  establishment 
with  whose  creed  he  is  at  open 
warfare.     The  sermon  before  usy 


mdeed,  independently  of  the  pecn^ 
liar  tenets  it  propounds,  is  some^ 
what  too  dogtnatical  and  sdf-bt!* 
portant,  bat,  in  point  of  genml 
liberality  and  true  christian  diarky, 
Js  certainly  end  tied  to  our  af^vo- 
bation. 

From  Dr.  Maltby  we  have  re- 
ceived an  admirable  sermon  prncK- 
ed  before  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge on  Commencement    Sun- 
day—the text  John  ix.  4.  "  I  rxxoA 
woi^  the  works  of  him  that  sent 
me  while   it    is  day  :    the  nt^ht 
opmeth  when  no  man  can  worl.** 
Hiere  is,  in  diis  dtscoiurse»  a  per- 
spicuity of  method,  a  justness  of 
reasoning,  a  purity  of  language, 
pnd  a  force  and  solemnity  of  appli- 
cation, which  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend  to  the  study  of  every  one 
who  wishes  to  acquire  the  best,  the 
most  solid  and  useful  oratory  of 
the  pulpit.    Hiat  if  was  liiud  witfi 
cStQt  we  have  no  doubt  of ;  that  it 
has  been  read  with  effect  we  caa 
personally  answer  for. 

«*  A  Sermon  preached  at  Leices- 
ter, June  6,  1806,  at  theVisitatioB 
of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Lincoln:  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
H.  Ryder,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Lot- 
terworth."  The  hon.  and  rer, 
H.  Ryder  fills,  in  the  rectory  of 
Lutterworth,  a  pulpit  which  was 
once  the  possession  of  Wickltffie— 
and  long  may  he  fill  it  while  he 
preaches  such  sermons  as  the  present 
IS  the  honest  prayer  of  our  heart. 
The  preacher's  subject  is  of  hi^h 
consequence  in  our  own  times,  m 
which  we  find,  among  a  ceitjun 
description  of  persons,  so  mnch 
sanctimonious  confidence  andsdf- 
conceit;  it  is  devoted  to  the  doctrine 
of  pre-election  and  the  ctrtain  as- 
surance of  salvation^  and  his  text  is 


*  We  have  since  understood  that  an  ecclesiastical  proseculion  has  been  conunencel 


afaiost  Mr.  Stone,  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of Xondoa,  by  im 
1^  m.  Scott. 


▼icar-gcoeral  Sir 

I  Ccnrntib. 
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1  Corinth,  iz.  27.    His  direct  is  two^  To  the  diflerent  classes  of  dissenters 

fold— to  point  out  the  grand  evils  we  recommend  it  strenuously :  we 

of  ^irituol  pride^  and  at  the  same  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  libe- 

tixne  general  relaxation  in  spiritual  rality  of  a  great  number  of  diem, 

duties  which  it  is  too  apt  to  ei^;en-  and  on  such  we  are  confident  it 

der— -and  to  prove  that  it  is  a  doc-  Will   produce  impression,    if  not 

trine  equally  incompatible  with  the  therough  conviction. 

test   of   scripture  itself;    the  ex-  The  ^other  single  Sermons  which 

aznples  and  precepts  of  its  in^ired  have   occurred  to    us  a^  chieHv 

aotliors;  the  interpretations  of  their  worthy  of  notice,  but  upon  whica 

xnore  immediate  successors,  and  the  we   cannot  dwell   in   detail,  are 

general  sentiments  ofourestal^tsh-  tHr.  Walker's,  preached  m  bishop 

ed  church ;  although  the  preaAet  f  trachan's  chapd,  Dundee,  at  the 

admits  that  there  have  been,  occa#  Consecration  of  die  R.  R. .  Dan« 

siosudly ,  distinguished  persons  be-  S^mdford  to  the  office  of  a  bishop  in 

looking  to  die  church  who  have  the  Scotth  episcopal  church,  enti* 

crronecmaly  adhered  tosach  a  tenet,  tied  ^  On  the  Coiidition  and  Duties 

^Let  us  therefore,'' says  he,  <^reUn-  of  a  tolerated  Church;"   doctor 

quishing  all  vain  expectadon  of  Gaskin's,  delivered  at   St.  Benec^ 

|tretematural    conviction,    pursue  GrBcechnrch-vStreet,    &c«    entitled 

tbe  pkun  path  which  the  gospdi  ^  The  En^lidi  Liturgy,  a  Form  of 

points  out,  and  to  which  our  4^urch  soiiad  Words  ;'^  Vlx.  Cracknell^s^ 

vill  lead  us :  let  us  walk  with  the  preached  at  Ifoxton  chapel  b^ve  . 

fear  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Supporters  ^  the  Hgxton  Co^ 

the  comfort  of  thcf  Holy  Ghost  on  lege,  at  their  anniversary,  June  1^ 

the  other:  with  such  a  fear  of  being  from  Ephes.  iv.  12.;   Mr.  Haw« 

cast  away  as,  keemng  us  stead^t  key's,    preached   at    Holy*riiood 

unto  the  end,  wiU  be. changed  into  church,  Southampton,  August  1(^ 

awful  reverence ;  with  su^  a  hope  1866,  enttded  **  On  the  Duty  of 

of  the  prize  of  our  high  calling  a%  Hamanity  toward  the    irradoosi 

brightening  graclually  to  the  last.  Part*  of  the  Creadon ;"   and  Mr. 

win  be  lost  in  the  vision  of  celesdal  Aspland's  on  the  deaoi  of  Mr.  Fox, 

glory — ui  ^  possession  of  <<  the  fiiU  preached  at  the  Gra«el-pit  Meet- 

ness^of  joy.'*  ipg.  Hackney,  September  21, 1S06. 

We  have  also  to  nodce  a  very  We  lament  to  find  that  die  dis- 

excellent  Sermon  preached  in  St.  pute  concerning  the  real  principles 

Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  July  of  our  established  church  condnueft 

IS,  J806,  at  the  Coniecradon  of  the  in  a  state  as  misettled  as  ever,     tt 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  B.Warburton,  Bishop  is  disgusting  to  retread  the  ^rounds 

of  Limerick  :  by  the  Rev.  Richard  we  have  already  trodden  for  seve- 

Groves,  D.  D.  M.  R.  I.  A.    Our  ral  years  past  upon  this  same  sub* 

preacher's  text  is  derived  from  the  jeet,  and  again  to  bring  fotis^rd 

last  three  verses  of  St.  Matthew,-^  the  argumen^^'  the  sbphistries,  the 

and  a  more  argumentative,  con-  wrath  that  have  been  occasionally 

vincing  dissertation  in  favour  of  a  advanced  on  all  sides,  with  a  view 

regxilar  hierarchy,  derived  chiefly  of  confounding    whatever  might 

from  that  source  which  is  first  m  happen  to  be  asserted  bv  the  oppo« 

all  to  1>e  consulted  and  abided  by  site  party.     Amidst  the  myriads 

on  such  occasions,  the  New  Testa*  of  pages  that  have  been  compiled 

ment,  we  have  never  met  with*  on  this  subject,  we  know  of  but  three 

1806.  U                worki 
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vorks  that  have  entered  into  a  parison  of  the  church  arttdes  widi 
fair,  historical  and  circunistantial '  the    sentiments   of  all  the    chief 
inquiry  concerning   iti  and  these  foreign  reformers.    8,  9»  10.  Coo- 
are  bishop  Pretty  man's  Charge  to  tinuation  of  the  same.     11.  Of  aiif 
the    Clergy  of     the    Diocese   of  from    Bullinger.     12.  Of  the  go- 
Lincoln,  delivered  at  t]ie  Triennial  spel,  from  the  same.    IS,  1*.  Of 
Visitation  in  180J,  an   account  of  providence     and     prede^dnation, 
which  our  readers  will  find  in  our  signs  and  sacranrterts,   from  tbe 
Literary  Retrospect  of  the  same  same.     15.   At:chbisbop    Parker's 
year ;    Dr.  LawTcnce't    Bompton  articles  of  religion,  as  dravm  op 
Lectures  preached  at  Oxford   in  for  sohscription  in  1560,     16.  His 
ISOif,  and  noticed,  with  d^ie  ap*  preface  to  the  Bishop's  Bible.    17- 
probation,  in  this  joun^il  in  ouet  ^obHc  apology  of  the  church  of 
last  year's  number;  and  a  most  England.     18.  Bi^op  Jewel's  de- 
candid  and  erudite  work  now  be-  scriptton   of  the  wonhip   of  tbe 
fore  us,  the  production  of  aa  old  church.     19,  20.   Other  eitracts 
and  venerable  clergyman,  who  has  from  the  works  of  the  same,  in- 
terved  in  the  sacred  mioifltry  for  timately  connected  with  the  qncs- 
Aearly  half  a  century,  but  wIkh  tion.     21.  Opinitm  of  Sands  ardb- 
with  a  modesty  not  often  to  be  met  bishop  of  York.     32.  Origin  of  the 
within  the  present  day,  still  chooses  reformation   in   Switzerland.    SS| 
to  conceal  his  name,  while  he  is  21-,  25.  Continuaticn  of  the  same, 
endeavouring*  with  an  abihty  that  26.  Party-prejudice.     27-  Tbe  in- 
cannot  fail  of  success,  to  subserve  consistency  of  the  appeal  to  the 
the  best  interests  of  his  holy  pro-  same  authorities  for  xlie  vindid- 
fesaon.      This   work   is    entitled  tion  of  opposite  opinions.    In  the 
•* Primitive  Truth  ;  in  a  History  of  course  of  the  entire  discussion,  the 
.the  internal  State  of  the  Reforma-  author  is,  in  the  highest  decree, 
^ion,  expressed   by  the  early*1l#.  liberal  to  t]ie  purcies  from  whom 
formers  in  their  Writings,  and  in  Jie  difiers ;  and  in   truth  more  of 
which  the  Question  concerning  the  the  milk   of  "human  kindness,  or 
Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  Enr  <ruechristian chanty,  wc ha vcnerer 

fland  is  datemilned  by  ppsitive  met  with.    All  parties  should  rod 

Evidence.**     It  is  a  thui  octavo  of  this  work,   and   all  may  read  k 

283    pages.   •  Our    readers    m.iy  with  moral  and  devotional  as  wdl 

form  some   judgement  of  its  im-  as  intellectual   improvement.    In 

portance  and  research  from  the  fol-  the  main  he  agrees  completely  with 

lowing  catalogue  of  its  sections,  bishop    Preityman,  whose  words 

L  Events  in  the  reign   of  queen  we  thus  quoted  from  the  cbirge  we 

Mary.     2.  Circumstances  in    the  have-just  referred  to,  "Onrchordi 

reign  of  ElizabetJi.     3.  Contention  is  not  Lutheran — it  is  not  Calvtais- 

about  vestments  and  ceremonies,  tic — it    is    not    Arrninian — it   is 

4.  Answer    of   Jewel    bishop    of  ScrwturalI"     Onr  author  in 

Salisbury   to  frivolous  objections  section  5  of  the  inquiry  before  ni 

against  the   church    government*  repeats  these  word*  in   substance. 

^.  What  the  church  truly  is.     6.  Yet  in  sections  7,  8,  9.  he  endea- 

Reformation  in  the  reign  of  queen  vonrs  strenuously  to  establish,  what 

Elizabeth  compared  with  that  in  the    bishop   of  Lincoln  cerciialy 

the  reign  of  Edward  VI.    7.  Com-  never  intended  nor  even  supposed, 

that 
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:hal  though  th^  church  be  not  Lu- 
^eran,  not  Calvinistic   (or,  as  it 
ithould  rather  be  called,  Calvinic,) 
not  Amainian,  but  Scriptural,  yet' 
hat     it    is,    at    tlie    same    time, 
inily    and     directly    Zuinglian, 
and     that     its    interpretation    of 
scripture  was  collected  from  the 
doctrines  of  Zuinglius.     We  con- 
fess, therefore,  that  the  dispi'te  is 
still  open — and  the  more  so  from 
Dr.    jLawrence's  conclusion,  after 
his   own   most  cautious  and  accu- 
rate   inquiry,    that,  in    opposition 
to  both  the  preceding  theologiiHis, 
the  church  articles  are   "  neither 
the  productioni>f  Parker  nor  of  the 
Convocation ;  that  they  were  not 
W)rrowed  from  any  Calvinic  or  Zu- 
inglian, but  from  TiLutberancxted.** 
\Ve  are  not  alone  in  this  appre- 
hension: the  very  powerful  Char e:e 
of  Dr.  Horsley,   delivered  in  tlie 
course   of  the  ^  current  year  at  his 
first    visitation   as   bishop  of    St. 
Asaph — alas !  that  it  should  have 
been  both  his  first   and  his  last  1 
apparently  from    tlie  very    same 
feeling — ^a  full  knowledge  of  the 
perplexity  of  the  point — and  with 
a  wisdom  to  which  we  most  im- 
plicitly bow — ^thus  terminates  its 
exhortation  :     "  These     intricate 
questions  tend  to  nothing  but  per- 
plexity and   scepticism ;   and  the 
discussions  of   tnem  conduce    to 
endless  discord  and  dissentton. — 
Leave  these  barren  disquisitions  to 
the  theologians    of   the    schools. 
Apply  yourselves  with  the  whole 
strength  and  power  of  your  minds 
to    do    the  work  of  evangelists* 
Proclaim  to  those  who  are  at  en- 
mity with  God,  and  children  of  his 
wrath,  the  glad  tidings  of  Christ's 
pacification.     Sound  the  alarm,  to 
awaken  to  a  life  of  righteousness  a 
world  lost  and  dead  in  trespasses 
aid  jiins.    Lift  aloft  the  blazing 


torch  of  revelation,  to  scatter  its 
rays  over  them  that  sit  in  darkness*^ 
and  the  shadow  of  de  ith :  and 
guide  the  footsteps  of  the  benighted 
wanderer  into  the  paths  of  life  and 
peace."  This  was  his  last  :uid  al- 
most his  dying  charged  one  more 
solemn  or  more  truly  important 
and  in  character  he' could  !iot  have 
given,  had  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 
cese been  assembled  around  his 
dyiig  bed. 

How  infinitely  more  wise,  and 
prospective  of  eventual  benefit,  than 
to  endeavour  to  accompli sli  many 
of  the  same  ends  by  new  acts  of 
parliament  and  leiv'.lative  interfe- 
rences, as  his  giace  of  Canterbury  is 
warmly  recommended  to  do  by 
an  anonyfrtoas  .clergyman,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  with  much  as- 
sumed consequence,  and  an  inti- 
mate ac<^)uaintance  with  hisijrace** 
predecessor,  uniftr  the  title  of 
"  Hints  for  the  Security  of  the 
Established  Church."  In  the  course 
of  which  address  it  is  our  author's 
object  to  turn  out  of  the  ecclesiastic 
paieall  those  preachers  ,who  are 
vulgarly  denominated  Methodists ; 
but  of  whose  religious  opinions  as 
constitutmg  a  system— probably 
^om  the  Proteus-shape  and  per* 
petual  variation  of  those  opinions 
themselves — our  author  does  not 
appear  to  possess  any  very  accurate 
eonception.  In  his  view  of  the 
subject,  though  not  in  our  own, 
this  is  .certainly  a  nriatter  of  no 
small  .  degree  of  personal  conse- 
quence to  our.  national  primate; 
since  from  the  existence  of  this 
cause  alone,  "if  the  object  of  nriartyr- 
dom,*'  says  our  author,  "  ever 
formed  an  object  of  your.aipbitioni 
you  have,  in  the  estimate  of  many, 
as  fair  a  prospect  of  having  that 
wish  gratified,  or,  at  least, .  of  wit- 
nessing the  annihilation  9f  your 
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bigh    dsgnitfy    as    anf   of  your  but  we  are  sarr  tbat  Aey  amir* 

predecessors    unce    this    days   of  ^umeots  viiuch  would  not  hzre 

Craoxner/*  been  equally  cuirettt  m  tbev  respec« 

We  hav^  of  late  years  had  to  tive  {eras.     We  have  here  rcasoa 

speak  repeatedly  of  internal  dissen«  appealed  to  instead  of  feeling :  ex* 

sums  and  separations  amoi^  the  ternal  motives  instead  of  internal 

people  called  Quakers — ^anddissen-  spiritualism.     We  are  gkd  dot 

sioBs  and  separations  which  we  tne  book  is  approved  of,  thoiwh 

only   coUectMl  irom    their   own  we  cannot  al^i-ays  aj^srove  of  m 

histories,  and  which  threatened  a  motives  and  the  reasons  adferttd 

speedy  subversion  to   the   entire  to ; — but  the  very  approbatioQ  ia- 

sect.  We  are  now  to  notice  a  work  dicates  in  our  mind,  a  serioos  cob 

Vrhich  is  certainly  of  a  pleasanter  stitutional  change  in  the  sensadoes 

Ipnd)  in  as  much  as  it  represents  of  this  harmless  society,  and  whidi, 

diem  in  a  far  more  harmonious  and  in  no  illegible  characters,  pn^nos- 

Wiiable  light  than  they  have  of  ticates  its  approaching  dovmbiA. 

late  represented  tliemselves*  aad  Our  author  himself,  indeed,  admits 

which  we  well  know  to  have  been  that  its  members  are  supposed  to 

peculiarly  grateful  to  the  larger  have  diminished  of  late  yean:  sa^~ 

pody  of  them.    We  alldde  to  Mr.  does  he  intimate  diat  its 

Clarkson's  <' Portraiture  of  Quaker*  charity-schoc^Sy  manyoTwhidivt 

ism,  as  taken  from  a  View  of  the  lately  pointed  out  as  in  a  state  d 

Moral  Education,  Discipline,  Pe-  ruin,  have  received  any  additioail 

culiar  Customs,  tteligious  I^nct*  encouragement'  since  we  broi^ 

pies,  Pc^tical  and  Civil  Economy  the  topic  before  the  public 

smd  Character  of  thc;^  Society  m  We  close  with  a  subject  iavfakli 

Friends :''  and  which  we  classify  we  can  truly  rejoice— -we  mean  the 

in  this  department,  because  quakers  **  Report  of  the  British  and  Fon^ 

have  been  usually  regarded  as  conp  Bible  Society  ;'*  the  rajpid  progies 

ptituting  a  religious  rather  than  a  and  increased  means  of  wkicfa,  aie 

Elitical  sect ;  and  because  they  onl^  commensurate  with  the  beart> 

veheretofbreoccupiedthepresent  reviving  and  truly  astimi^iin^  s^ 

ground-plot  of  ourRetro^ct.  Wo  vantages  which  seem  to  hsre  r^ 

bave  long  perceived  an  approzi*  suited  not  ofily  in  all  quaxten  at 

matipn  in  tnis  fxatemitj  towards  home,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  oorth 

the  rest  of  the  world,  and  we  have  of  Europe,  from  the  vast  exteasioa 

rejoiced  at  it.  The  author  before  us  of  its  most  honourable  and  giorioos 

feems  to  deny  it ;  but  we  ask  for  exertions.    The  first  year  of  the 

DO  clearer  proof  of  our  assertion  institution  of  this  exceUem  Soattf 

than   the  vtery  book    before   ust  produced    a     joint    suhscriptiofl 

coupled  as  it  is  well  known  to  have  throughout  Great  Britain  of  5500^ 

been  with  the  imffi$naiur  of  the  in  the  second  it  was  nearly  doubled; 

society  whose  history  it  records,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 

Perhaps  the  modernised  arguments  it  will  continue  to  augment  in  sn 

for    separation'   and    peculiarity  equal  proportion.    The  Bible,  that 

pf  custonu  here  advanced  are  in  best  guiile  and  hope  of  mas,  ti 

every  respect  superior  to  those  of  a  now  gratuitously  circulatBd  £ron 

quainter  and  more  mystical  nature  England  in  almost  all  languages  to 

urge^  by  Fox,  Pepa  and  B;pxlay ;  almost  all  places, 

f  HA****!* 
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CHAPTER    n. 
PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL. 

'Comtffhendng  MeSctne  and  St/rgfty,  Natural  History^  Experimental 
PbHoso/^hy,  jigritulture^  Mechatiletf  Auronomy^  Commerce^  Aritbmeiic^ 
Ha^vai  and  MUitary  Taciict, 


W£   shaD  open  tkis  chapter, 
according  to  our  usual  cus« 
torn,     "with   the   most    important 
branch  of  all  physical  knowledge 
— physiology,  and  the  laws  of  pre- 
serving^ or  re-acquiring  health  ;  the 
hjgirine^  or  bjptria  as  it  is  denomi- 
nated by  the  French  schools.    M. 
Pinel's  excellent  "  Treatise  on  In- 
sanity,"  which  has  already  passed 
diroagh  our  hands  in  its  orieinal 
form,  has  been  carefully  translated 
into  ^English  by  Dr.  Davis  of  the 
Sheffield  Infirmary ;  to  which  ver- 
sion the  translator  has  prefixed  an 
introductory  essay  of  his  own,  con- 
taining a  cursory  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  insanity  as  connected  with 
the  human  mind.  It  is  well  placed, 
2nd  discovers  a  close  attention  to 
die  best  writers  upon  this  i^iportant 
but  still  recondite  subject.    The 
translation  of   M.  Pinel's  treatise 
into  our  own  tongue  was  certainly 
a  desideratum :   for  we  have  no 
work  I  Qpon    mental  alienation  so 
compendious,  and  at  the  same  dme 
^o  truly  scientific  and  practically 
useful. 

Yet  Dr.  Arnold  of  Edinburgh 
has  furnished  us,  in  his  **  Observa- 
tions on  the  Nature,  Kinds,  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Insanity,"  with 
a  larger  work  on  the  same  topic^ 
which  is  w6ll  entitled  to  attention, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  to  no  small 
portion  of  approbation.  Dr.  Ar- 
^d  is  no  novice  in  this  disease. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  the  ^ame  tre- 
nieadous  malady*  which  was  by  na 


means  destitute  of  merit :  his  at- 
tention has  ever  since  that  peripd 
been  occasionally  directed  to  the 
same  point ;  and  in  the  "  Observa- 
dons"  before   us    we    have    his 
maturer  sentiments^  as  they  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  his  inter- 
mediate practice.  We  shall  take  an 
ampler  glance  at  the  disease  before 
us,  because  we  have  the  fullest 
convicdon,  as  well  from  our  own 
professional  remarks,  as  from  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  every  me^ 
dical  writer  of  rcpuiadon  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  that  it  is  progress- 
ively increasing  in  the  world.  Were 
this  observation   confined  to  our 
own  country,  we  think  we  could  ofs> 
fer  a  variety  of  plausible  reasons 
to  account  for  such  a  fact — and 
reasons  which  this  hint  alone  will 
be  sufiicientto  excite  in  the  mind  of 
every  man,  withoUt   particularly 
deuiling  them :  but  when  cHmate» 
when  manners,  when  the  distresses 
of  the  country,  and  the  force  of 
many  of  its  religious  opinion^s,  are 
withdrawn  from  the  mass  of  causes 
— when  we  find  this  cruel  malady 
sts  largely  n:iultiplied  in  one  rare 
of  Europe^  if  not  of  the  worla,  as 
in  another«--in  France  as  in  Eng- 
land—-in  Italy  a#  in  Germany— we 
cpnfess  ourselves  h,  a  loss  as  to  the 
general  or  procataf^tic  cause  of  the 
augmentation,  however  we  may 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  dis- 
covered its  proegumenal  stimidl^ 
Perhaps  diere  is  no  disease  but  has 
its  c^cle—perhaps  there  is  nooe  buti 
has  iubirth,matunty  anddedetttioQ 
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Mar.yd!sca?^s\\hicliarrnc\vlcncwn  ian^age  of  Dr.  Arnold,  art  ttf 

veie  certainly  nrt  known  in  the  •*  kinds,"  for  we  p?e  up  the  tf«iipif 

t'n  ts  «  f  the  Creeks  and  Ron.ar.s,  and    what    nicre    especialW   t}« 

an.org   whicJ     we    n:ay    irei  tion  " prevention" of  this  fcirful  caia* 

rac!  Itis     s:p}ilis    and    scrofula —  mity?  Of  the  i*Wr  our  author  cna- 

and  hr^cc  the  absnid  nnd  nnclassi-  merates  two— ideal  aiwi  notioQal} 

cal   ..{..ptliations  \\hich  they  have  the  first  adc^ntine  of  four  species, 

olt^ained  In  c  ur  ir.cdern  rxmencla-  phrer.etic,     incoherent,    marLKal, 

tines:  n);iny  of  the  diseases  then  sensitive;    the  second  embracing 

•  frily  kncwn  and  deiciibed,  have  not  less  than   nine,  viz.  delnsTe, 

since  ah  g'  ther  disappeared  :  and  whimsical,      fanciful,     iropulshe, 

many   np;iin  which    have    arisen,  scheming,  vain  or  self-importam, 

even  since  the  revival  of  literature  hypochondriacal,  pathetic,  apped- 

(c(  mparatively  of  ephemeral   ex-  tive.     We   cannot  enter  into  bis 

istircc)  hnve  already  begun  to  die  species,   or  we  should    c^jcct  to 

away.  The  English  sweating  fever  several  of  the^  but  his  kinds  qt 

was  almost  literally  an  ephemeral  grand  divisions  are  defined  as  fd* 

malady.     The  rickets,  which  have  lows :  **  L/eai  tiisanity  is  that  state 

now  endured  for  about  a  century  of  mind  in  which  a  person  imagines 

and  a  ha -f  only,  afe  at  this  hour  he  sees,  hears,  or  otherwise  pcr- 

so  corsidcntbly  on  the  decline*  that  ceives  or  converses  with,  persons  or 

pi ci  ably  the  next  generation  will  thingswhichliavecirb^ernoexicnaJ 

iiavc  to  \\  onder  what  was  meant  by  existence  to  his  senses  at  that  time, 

the  terir.    The  siphiiis,  or  syphilis,  or  have  no  such  external  existeccc 

ivT   the  rr'g'n  of  the  term  is  un-  as  they  are  thence  nceived  to  havp: 

certain,     thuugh    by     no     means  or,  if  he  perceives  external  objects 

worn  out.  and  perl  aps  more  com-  as  they  really  exist,  has  yet  errooe- 

mem  than  ever,  has  dropped  mc  re  ous  and  absilrd  ideas  of  hb  owa 

than    half    its   he  rror ;    ard  had  form,  and  other  sensible  qualities} 

vaccination  nor  been  discovered  till  such  a  state  of  mind  continroBg 

a  ccntuT  y  hence,  s<^  less  proponion-  for  a  considerable  time,  and  being 

ab!y  severe  i^  the  small- pcnc  of  the  unaccompanied  with  any  violent er 

present    day  compared    witli   the  adequate  degree  of  fever.  Aetmiei 

si.nie  disease  in  the  time  of  Syden-  insanity  is   that  state   of  mind  in 

ha:r»,    and  so   progressively  is   it  which  a    person    sees,    hears,  m 

dirrj;.;3hing   in  virulence  and  fata*,  otherwise  perceives  external  objecft 

lity,    tlnit,    umjUGsticnable    as  is  as  they  really  exist,  as  objects  ci 

the    I  0(  n    to   us  now,  it    might  sense,  yet  conceives  such  notices 

then  l>e  regarded  as  a  discovery  of  of  the  powers,  properties,  desigXQ, 

supererogation.  state,  destin^LticHi)  Importance,  nnn- 

CVfirplcx  as  is  the  mechanism  of  ner    of  existence,  or  the  like,  d 

the  body,  the  mechanism,  of  the  things  and  persons,  of  himself  ai^i 

rr,?nd    s  more  complex  still*— and  others,  as  appear  obviously,  and  of* 

the  dicadlul  mv.hdf  to  which  it  is  ten  grossly  eroneous,  and  unieasoo- 

id'(  T  nthicuily  svibjectdoes  not  yet  able,  to  the  common  sense  of  the 

appear  to  have  reached  its  perfect  sober  and  judicious  part  of  xnaa- 

acfiiC.     But    V.  e   are   bewildering  kind.     It  is  of  considerable  diira* 

ourselves  in  an laze  of  prospective  tion,  is  never  accompanied  with 

melancholy  frr^m  which   no  good  any  great  degree   of^  fev'tr,  anJ 

can  pc;i;sibly  i-e:>ult.     What,  in  the  very  often  with  no  fever  at  alL" 
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,    It    is  here  sufficiently  obvious 
that  our  author,  though  he  have  not 
confined    himself   to   the    terms, 
has  at  least  limited  his  views  to  the 
division  of  Mr.  Locke — and  that, 
in  the   language  of  this  excellent 
metaphysician,  the  wording  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  two  distinctions   would 
be   insanity  of  sensaiiojiy  and  insanity 
of  refitctiauy  or  ser»sitive  and  reflex 
insanity.     We  prefer  Mr.  Locke's 
terms  to  his  own.  It  is  also  equally 
obvious,  that  in  his  general  charac- 
ter o£  the  disease,  he  has  embraced 
every  species  of  the  balJacinatio  of 
Sau vage,  as  well  as  those  of  his  de^ 
llrium  ;  and  that  his  description  is  so 
comprehensive  as  to  include  almost, 
er    perhaps  altogether,  everyone 
•who  puts  what  the  writer  himself 
may  deem  a  false  estimate  on  any  ob- 
ject or  subject  introduced  ;  and  of 
course  so  comprehensive  ;fs  to  in- 
clude every  person  who  differs  from 
himself  in  opinion.     For,  when  he 
speaks  of  "  the  common  sense  of 
the  sober  and  judicious  part  of  man- 
kind," he  can  only  mean,   as  is 
meant  by  every  one  else  who  em- 
ploys   such   a    phra^ology,   that 
which  he  regards  as  its  sober  sense 
-^no  person,  in  this  respect,  allow- 
ing any  other  to  determine  for  him. 
Yet  much  as  we  object  to  our  au- 
thor's definition,  we  highly  approve 
the     indefatigable    industry   with 
which  he  has  studied  his  subject  in 
the  writings  and  opinions  of  the 
most  esteemed  authorities.   We  are 
chiefly  sorry  that  after  all,  notwith- 
standing his  adventuring  to  touch 
upon  the  <<  nature,  kinds,  causes, 
and  preveption  of  insanity,'*  he  has 
not  telt  himself  warranted  to  speak 
tipon  the  cur^  of  this  disease.  We 
give  due  credit  to  his  modesty,  and 
lament  over  the  hopelessness  th^it 
restrains  him. 

The  cowpox  is  still,  we  perceive* 
Waging  its  belium  ad  intemecionemf 


although  we  kad  flattered  our^ 
selves  we  should  have  been  at  liber*- 
ty  to  have  dropped  it  with  the  ob* 
servations  we  advanced  in  our  last 
year's  number,  and  especially  as 
we  ventured  to  step  a  little  beydnd 
our  due  limits  to  save  ourselves  and 
our  readers  the  trouble  of  revcjrt^ 
ing  to  it  for  several  subsequent 
numbers.  But  the  trumpet  is  sliJl 
sounding,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  obey  the  call.  Besides 
the  tracts  and  treatises  we^iave  al- 
ready anticipated,  the  current  year 
has  furnished  us  widi  **  Vaccine 
Inoculation,"  by  Robert  Willan, 
M.  D.  F.  A.  6.  which  has  already 
attained  a  second  edition :  '*  The 
Vaccine  Contest  ;'*  by  Wm.  Blair, 
M.  A.  &c. :  and  not  less  than  three 
answers  to  Mr.  Birch  in  conse- 
quence of  his  pamphlet  in  repudi- 
ation of  the  practice  i  one  by  Mr. 
James  Moore  ;  one  by  the  indefa* 
tigable  Mr.  Ring ;  and  one  by  an 
anonymous  *'Mcmberof  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London.** 
We  have  but  little  fresh  matterj 
however,  notwithstanding  this  fresh 
accession  of  materials,  to  add  to 
the  observations  we  have  already 
advanced :  the  argument  is  alto- 
gether with  the  vaccinists,  but  the 
triumph  most  assuredly  for  ib^ 
prffmt  with  their  opponents ;  fcx 
we  believe  no  unprejudiced  prac- 
titioner will  pretend  to  say,  that  at 
tlie  moment  before  us  there  is  not 
a  stronger  and  more  extensive  pre- 
judice against  vaccine  inoculation 
than  there  was  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  ago.  In  truth,  we  have 
alvvays  thought  the  Cause  injudici- 
ously handled  by  its  best  or  rai;.er 
by  its  warmest  advocates :  it  was 
an  instrument  that  required  much 
delicacy  of  touch — and  they  hnve 
snapjjgd  the  strings  by  screwi^ig 
them  up  too  tightly.  Had  the  dis* 
covery  been  suffered  to  take  its  owa 
U  ^  cours^ 
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^oofset  ilrf  tsftsd  ilrown  le«^  Oi%tit  oT  the  school  of  Cos :  he 
¥fe  ^vrilybditve  there  wooU  hare  glsncet  ramkll^at  the  locceedmg 
been  at  this  tmie  tctrcdr  a  dissent*  sdiools  erf*  Greece^  Rome  aod  An- 
mg  voice  beard  agaittsCtL    But  it  bia;    «nd^  afxxHig  the  modensy 
has  been  vrealfened  by  excess  of  dw^  widi  pecnBar  conidaceQcy 
kmdness  s    systematic    encourage-  opon  Stahl^  Sydenham  aiMi  Boer- 
tnents  have   produced  systematic  }mve.    In  hts  second  part  he  ad- 
oppositions  {  atid  the  personal  and  irises  an  employment  of  tte  amly* 
earnest  entreaties  which  have  been  tiod  plan  to  a  ^mter  extent — the 
made  to  vast  numbers  of  the  poor*  deduction  of  legitimate  results  fran 
est  families  and  from  the  best  and  fact^  more  largely  collected  and 
most  benevolent  cft  motives*  to  be  generalized :  he  offers  some  vals- 
allonred  the  honour  of  inoculating  able  remarks  upon  nosoloey,  whkli 
their  ngged  brats  have  been  re*  we  think   sramis  in  need  of  even 
ceived  senerally  with  a  suspicion  more  correction  than  he  has  heft 
of  teUWuteres^  and  often  with  a  suggested — ^snd  that  in  every  ivnii- 
contemptuovs  refusal.    The  cnti*  fication  which  belongs  to  tr,  whether 
vaccinists  have  availed  themselves  of  classificadcmy  nomendatme^  or 
of  the  common  fedmff  hereby  en-  termincdogy ;  and  ccmdodes  wifb 
gendered,  and  every  eying  preju-  recommending  a  close*attentioft  to 
dice  has  been  resusatated  witii  ten*  various  accessory  departments  tf 
fold  vigour.     For  the  unimtiated,  medicine.    The  wiKHe  dioidd  be 
Dr.WiDan's  is  by  far  the  best  book  perused  with  caie,  and  the  caoneM 
to  be  consulted :  for  the  contro*  reader  will  not  peruse  in  Tam^ 
versiallsc,  the  best  reply  is  that  of       *<  A  Practical  Treatise  on  t^ 
Af r.  Moore,  power  of  Cai^tharides  when  used 
We  have  already  nodced  in  our  mtemally :   by   Joha   fUAxftsctk 
review  of  foreign  htemture  M.  Ca-  Surgeony  Edinburgh,"  thtn  octavo, 
banis'  valuable  <^oup  d'CEil,'*  or,  This  is  a  useful  inqoiry  mio  the 
)sLs  his  translator  names  it,  '*  Sketch  powers  of  a  very  active  and,  tHiea 
of  die    Revolutions  of  Medical  skilfully  directed,  a  very  valuable 
Science  ^"  and  are  now  happ^  to  medicine.    Tbe  diseases  in  vdadi 
announce  an  English  version  ofthts  the  author  has  chiefly  found  it  ser> 
nsefbl  work  from  the  pen  bf  Dr.  viceableare  gleet  and  leucorrb«i» 
Henderson,  who  h^s  executed  his  From  a  personal  and  very  consider* 
task  vith  no  small  cred:t  to  him-  able  experience  of  many  years,  vt 
self.    The  volume,  as  we  hinted  cau  honestly  concur  with  him  in 
in  our  last  number,  is  devoted  to  its  recommendation.    It  is  ef  grttt 
the  two  considerationsof thehistory  eonsequence,  however,  that  in  the 
of  medical  science,  and  the  various  case  of  gonorrhcea  the  constitodoa 
seras  of  its  chief  revolutions,  and  be  not  possest  of  high  nervous  ir- 
the  means  by  which  this  science  ritability :  for  we  have  found  aiost 
may  be  still  further  reformed  and  patnfiil  and  obstinate  dysories  iR' 
improved.     In  the  former  part  oirr  troduced  in  sudi  habits  even  by 
author   enters  with   considerable  small  doses,  and  especially  wlien» 
mmuteness — Tnore  so,  indeed,  than  from  the  existence  of  permaneet 
the  fewscantydetails  of unquestion*  strictures   in   the  course  of  the 
able  facts  ix^iich  we  possess  would  urethra,  there  is  a  greatn*  dtspccf^ 
seem  to  justHfy— into  the  life  and  tion  to  spasmodic  contraction.    la 
pursuiu  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  leucorrhc&a  this  cousidefadon  b  of 
'  mach 
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tnttch  fmsdler  conseqticfiice ;  xitd  mends  the  tueof  mercury  m  iim 

liere  we  beUeve  it  may  be  adininis-  former  .as  weU  a(s  in  the  latter.   We 

tered   with  most   success.      The  have  also  received  a  work  of  soma 

^ivccixre  is  judicioudy  rec3mmend«  value  in.  the  "  Practical  Observa* 

cd  in  the  present  work ;  and  the  tions"  of  Mr.  Henry  Johnston,  oc» 

do&e,  which  should  be  gradually  in*  cupying  a  thin  octavo,  and  directed 

cteased)    commences    with    from  to  strictures  ofthe  urethra;  diseases 

^^bt  to  tu'elve  dr(^>s.    Our  author  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland  ; 

recommends  the  same  medicinct  and    urinary    gravel    and   stone. 

alsOf  in  casey  of  indolent  idcers ;  Calculi,  he  proves  by  additional 

But  in  these  instances  even  his  own  cases  and  experiments,  may  have  a 

Bracttce  does  not  appear  to  have  chance  of  being  dissolved  by  injec-^ 

been    highly  foHunate.    He  has  tions  into  the  bUidder,^  nature  of 

added  some  valhable  experiments  the  esAgulus,  whether  acid  or  alka- 

tm  the  use  of  both  the  tincture  and  line,  being  in  the  first  instance  as* 

powrder  in  large  do^son  dogs:  a  ,certained.    Yet,   where*  injections 

dram  and  halt  of  the  former  pro-  Biay  not  be  used,  oreveii  advisable^ 

duces  great  chvlopoiettc  inflamma-  die  disease  in  its  commencement 

tion ;  and  hsklt  a  dram  of  the  latter  may  be  alleviated^  if  not  totaUy 

was  generally  sufficient  to  destioy  destroyed,  by  the  introduction  oif 

the  animal.  aUcalies  into  the  stomach,  whiclt 

We  shall  extend  our  attrition  to  should  hence  seem  to  counteract 

either  diseases  connected  with  the  the  secretion  of  the  uric  acid  by  the 

Sexual  System.  Mr.  Howard,  who  kidneys.     In  the  case  of  stricture^ 

aeme  time  since  published  various  our  author  is  decisive  in  preferring 

4>l»ervations  on  Siphilist  has.  now  the  medicsd  cure  by  the  caustic 

presented  us  with  a  larger  work  in  bougie,  to  the  mere  relaxation  of 

two  octtvo  volmnes  dpon  the  same  die  constricted  ring  by  the  common 

eslgect,  under  the  title  of  **Practi*  bougie:  or  rather^  he  is  certahi 

<al    Obsertations  on  the  Natural  that  the  firstmethod  aloae  produces 

History  and  Cure  of  the  Venereal  a  radical  cure.     Connected  itere* 

Disease."    Mr.  Howard  is  certain*  with  we  may  mention^  that  in  a  very 

ly  an  attentive  observer,  and  in  eiUarped  fbrm^  and  certainly  en* 

some  parts  of  his  work  appears  to  riched  by  mahy  subsequent  ofeser* 

liave  been  an  attentive  reaoen    In  rations  and  impfovementSt    Dr. 

bis  htstotr  of  the  origin  of  lues  Adams  hstg  republished  hie  **  Ob* 

^renerea  he  inclines  to  tue  opimon  servations''  on^^athecalls  *<Mor« 

diat  it  is  not  a  simple  disease^  but  bid  Poisons.*'    These  he  divides 

4>f  hybrid  breed,  and  the  meze  re*  into  acute  and  chronic  i  the  first 

9uh  of  the  yaws  and  leprosy,  pro*  comprehen^ng     siphilis,      yaw^ 

duced  ia  Africa  by  the  Moorish  sirvens,  elephantiasis,  and  the  ano* 

Jews   after   their  expulsion  from  aala  confounded  with  them:  the 

Spain.     In  his  mode  of  cure  he  second,  febrile  contagions^  {mrtieu* 

.  ddes  not  di£^  essentially  from  the  larly   the  variolous  and  vaccine. 

best  general  methods  of  practice:  The  theory  of  constitationai  sus* 

he  regards  gonorrheea  as  renerated  ceptibility  and  disposition,  invented 

hy  a  different  poison  from  lues,  and  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  is  here  em* 

as  curable  without  mercury ;  yet,  braced  in  its  utmost  latitude,  and 

with  an  irregularity  of  reasoning  enforced  by  many  ingenious  con-' 

we  cannot  account  for,  he  lecom*  jectures  and  observations  of  the 

author'i 
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anthor's  own.  Upon  siphilis  he  \i 
^cry  fully  but  rather  as  a  commen- 
tator, than  a  propounder  of  new  or 
crtraordiuarj  mformation. 

Dyspeptic  afiections  have  rcceiv* 
fd  some  attention  from  various 
«|uarters.  A  pamphlet  written  by 
cBe  accurate  and  indefatigable 
Daubenton  has  been  anonymously 
translated  into  Engli^  ;  on  which, 
without  entering  into  his  theory,  we 
shall  only  observe,  that  the  author 
stroiK^lv  recnmmends,  and  from 
-sncccssFiilexpenment*?  on  his  own 
por^orXf  MniOi  doses  ot  ipecacuanha, 
each  consisting  of  about  ihree 
pratns  for  an  achilr,  and  of  course 
mc.ipahle  of  exciring  vomiting,  to 
be  t;iiccn  in  the  morning  fasting. 
IfVom  Dr.  Stor?e  we  have  al>o  re- 
ceived a  sliort  but  a  more  general 
ireiittse  upon  dyspepsia,  which  not 
©niy  com  prists  **  Diseases  of  the 
Stom;ich  and  of  Digestion,",  but  also 
the  **  History  and  Treatment  of 
those  A  dec  lions  of  the  Liver  and 
digestive  Organs  which  occur  in 
Persons  who  return  from  the  East  or 
West  Indies :  with  Observations  on 
▼arions  Medicines, and  particularly 
on  the  improper  Use  of  Emetics," 
In  the  midst  of  much  desultory 
chit-chat  we  meet  with  some 
▼aluable  remarks.  Our  author  is 
a  decided  enemy  to  the  use  of* 
digitalis,  and  objects  to  that  of 
castor  oil  from  its  frequent  impu- 
rity. Yet  he  confirms  the  practice 
of  Dr.  Hamilton  as  to  the  beneBt 
srfmost  sure  to  result  from  purga- 
tives in  most  dyspeptic  diseases, 
and  especially  in  hypochondriasis 
and  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach. 
Gout  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
regarded  as  a  link  in  the  same 
chain;  and  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Lynn  Regir, 
we.  have  received  a  posthumous 
treatise,  which,  though  little  im- 
Vued  with  the  sptric  or  science  of 


mpdem  chemistry  or  pbysiofc^ 
is  highly  respectable  hi  regard  to 
the  facts  tt  contains,  and  t^  mode 
of  practice  it  oflfers.    The  author 
was  a  scverevictim  at  one  period 
of  his  life  to  this  cruel  scourge* 
and  to  the'  last  an  occasional  ot- 
ferer  from  its  returns :  but,  bodi 
in  his  own  "person  and  in  others,  he 
uniformly     found     the    podagral 
parotysms  pass  off  with  compara- 
tive ease  aqd   brevity  by  the  cse 
of  bleeding,  calomel  with  opimn, 
cathartics  freely  employed,  topical 
blistering,  and,  if  not  refrigerant 
applications,  at  least  keeping  the 
part  perfectly  cool,  andfreefromthj 
incumbrance  of  additional  flanittk^ 
The  other  medical  publications  of 
theyear,  which  a-e  chief!  v  worthy  of 
notice,  are  Dr.  Reid's  "  treatisecm 
the   Origin,  Progress,  Prevention 
and  Treatment  of  Consumption;^ 
a  work  containing  some  sensibleie- 
marks,  but  purposely  enveloped  in 
Brunonian  mysticism,  and  toomccfl 
brocaded  with     the  tinsel  of  fio« 
writing.     "Observations  on  Abor- 
tion,'' by  Mr.  Bums  of  Glasgow, 
for  the  most  part  well  worth  pend- 
ing by  every  one  wh^se  studies  are 
chiefly   devoted  to    the  obstetric 
art ;  afford  mg  much  that  isw^ 
and  not  a  littk  that  is  interesting» 
bat  a  good  deal  that  is  totally  un* 
founded,  or  at  least  in  direct  cp- 
position  to  the  experience  of  othtf 
practitioners.     •*  Essay  on  the  Dis* 
eases  incident  to  Indian  Seamen  or 
Lascars  on  long  Voyages ;"  by  W; 
Hunter,  A.  M.  5cc     The   disease 
here  chiefly  deferred  to  is  a  peculiar 
species  of  anasarca^  noticed  very 
frequently  in  several  vessels  in  the 
Company's  service  in  ISOlf  and 
which  our  author  proposes  to  call 
toasarca  cacotrophtca.    The  ac« 
counts  given  both  of  this  and  the 
other  maladies  of  the  Lascar  tribe 
are  well  drawn  up  from  actual^  oh> 

servatKm: 
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Servatlon :  and  tlie  volume,  which. 
Was  printed  at  Calcutta,  is  highly- 
worth  y  of  being  circulated  at  home. 
*'  The  Naval  Surgeon  :  the  whole 
illusti-ated  by  Plates ;  by  W.  Turn- 
bull,  A.M.  Bcc."^  One  of  the  neat- 
est and  most  complete  compilations 
y.e  have  ever  met  w^ith :  clear  in 
its  division,  accurate  in  its  infor- 
rnation,  important  and  correct  in 
its  instructions,  and  elegant  in  its 
TTLaleria  medica.  We  can  conscien- 
tiously recommend  it  to  every 
medical  practitioner  intha  service. 
Tliis,  however,  is  a  praise  which 
.we  cannoc  bestow  on  **  The  Naval, 
Military  and  Private  Practitioner's 
Amanuensis,  MeJicui*  et  Chirurgi- 
cus,"  of  *'  Ralph  Cuming,  M.  D. 
R,N,  Medical  Superintendant  of 
Lis  Majesty's  Naval  Hospital,  An- 
tigua." A  more  flatulent,  con- 
ceited -publication,  filled  with  pom- 
pous nothings,  and  interlarded  with 
scraps  of  the  most  barbarous  Latin, 
\pe  have  never  met  with,  and  trust 
we  never  shall.  Dr.  Cuming  is 
also  a  Brunonian — and  more  deep- 
ly intoxicated  with  its  diffusible 
stimuli  than  his  co-student  Dr. 
Reid :  **.£ther,  says  he,  opium, 
brandy,  oleum  raenthae  pi peritidis, 
and  the  volatile  alkali,  should  al- 
ways be  at  hand,  when  the  patient, 
whether  h^  be  young  or  eld,  is 
using  ajua  frigUaJ**  We  >vould 
commend  the  author  to  the  use  of 
aqua  frigida  alone,  for  at  least  thb 
ensuing  twelve  months. 

Upon  the  subjects  of  practical 
surgery,  and  anatomy,  whether 
human  or  comparative,  we  have  re- 
ceived not  a  single  publication  in 
the  smallest  degree  entitled  to 
notice,  in  the  course  of  the  entire 
year,  if  we  except  Mr.  Bell's  Es- 
says which  more  properly  apper- 
tajji  to  our  fourth  chapter  on  litera- 
ture and  polite  arts. 

Chemhtry  has  been  neariy  as 


barren,  if  we  except  several  verf 
valuable  papers  inserted  in  the 
Transactions  of  scientific  sociitieSy 
.an4  which,  consequently,  do  not 
belong  to  the  present  chapter.  Dr.. 
Wilson,  however,  has  given  us  a 
useful  and  .accurate  "Analysis  of 
the  Malvern  Waters," J  ssuing  from 
tlie  only  mineral  spring  in  our  own 
country  tliat  affords  carbonat  of 
soda ;  which,  according  to  theexperi- 
ments  before  us,exists  in  the  propor- 
tion of  5},  grains  in  a  gallon,  very 
largely  exceeding  the  carbonat  of 
iron<  which  is  also  held  in  ^lution  in 
the  same  waters.  These  waters  are 
found  chiefly  serviceiible  in  dys- 
pepsia, urinary  calculus,  and  all 
complaints  in  \yhich  powerful  diu- 
retics are  indicated.  We  have  also 
to  notice  a  new,  enLirged,  and 
much  improved  edition  of  Mr.  ' 
Henry's  "Epitome  of  Chemistry  ;'• 
and  from  the  pen  -of  Mr.  "  S. 
Parkcs,  Manufacturing  Chemist," 
we  have  received  a  bulky  octavo,  ^ 
entitled  "A  Chemical  Catechism 
for  the  Use  of  young  People  ;with 
copious  Notes  for  the  Use  of  the 
Teacher :  to  which  are  added  a 
Vocabulary  of  chem  ical  Terms,  usc- 
'ful  Tables,  and  a  Chapter  of  amus- 
ing E  xperiments"<:oncerning  which 
w^  shall  Only  add,  that  if  the  reader 
be  not  induced  by  perusing  tlie  title 
to  purchase  it,  he  certainly  will  not 
by  an  examination  of  the  contents. 
In  an  octavo  volume,  entitled 
"The  Climate  of  Great. Britain, 
&c.  by  John  Williams,  Esq."  we 
have  what  the  author^  at  least,  thinks 
a  shrewd  guess  at  the  supposed  de- 
terioration which  this  climate  has 
undergone  within  the  last  half-cen- 
tury ;  together  with  a  bold  project 
for  altenng  our  seasons,  and  giving 
us  rain,  dry  weather  and  sun-shine 
,  at  pleasure.  Our  author  assumes 
it  as  a  fact,  that  the  climate  has 
chang*jd,    and    is    become  mucli 
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flfoTstCT  aAd  ccMer  tlun  m  fartatr  prore,  that,  whatever    macj  IiaT« 
^r4s,  chieffy  upon  a  lebse  asteitioii  Keen  the  cafisesof  such  a  change.the 
•f  WUImm   of  Mahmbnrfy  tfho  circmnstaxices  here  referred  to  haTe 
«rroce  in  the  twelfth  centary^  thmt  dot  been  so.    In  consequence  of 
lAaiiy  parrs  of  GkHicefttershire  and  the  general  introdnctxm   of  huui- 
the  Isle  of  Ely  nShrded  as  ^ood  drying,  almost  all  oar  stagnast 
,  'tineyards  as  ax^  of  the  provinces  marshes  and  swampy  moors  have 
ot  France.    The  assertibOt  how-  disappnred}  and  nocwithstanAi^ 
«ver»  is  so  desultory  andunsopport*  the  increase  of  our  canals*  we  cer* 
^  by  other  testimony^  that  it  is  tainly  have  not  a  tenth  pan  of  ^ 
scarcdy  worth  attention*  much  less  surface  of  stagnant  waters  now 
entitled  to  become  the  foundation  that  we  had  at  the  former  period. 
of'  90  sublime  and  daring  a  project  Our  antient  and  almost  imxneasor- 
as  ^t  now  presented  to  us.  Hav-  able  forests  have  in  like  fnatmer 
tni^,  however^  in  this  manner  es*  yielded  to  the  ptough  and  the  axe : 
tablished  his  fact,  our  author  next  and  the  high  price  of  com  has  of 
proceeds  to  account  for  it  by  a  late  years  metamorphosed  a  verr 
reference  to  the  different  modem  great  proportion  of  oUrpasturelaadr 
improvements  in  agriculture, horti-  baclcagam  into  arable;  while  we 
culture,  and  canal  navigatton-^al^  believe  that  the  larger  part  c^  our 
most  every  one  of  which,  he  tells  us,  inclosed  wastes  has  oeen  appropri- 
is  a  joint  or  separate  cause  of  the  ated  to  tillage  rather  than  to  grass, 
mischief  complained  of*     **  I  attri-  But  we  cannot  dwell  upon  the  sub- 
bucc,"  says  he,  "  the  humidity^  and  iect.  We  proceed  dierefore  to  state 
consequently  coldness,  of  our  mo-  m  few  words  the  plan  here  propos- 
dem   summers,  to  the   increased  ed  to  call  back  the  diraate  to  the 
evaporating  surface  caused  by  the  elysium  of  former  times,  so  that 
enclosing  of  the  open  fields  and  every  Englishman  may  be  enabled, 
wastes :  the  multifarious  intersec-  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  terms,  to 
tions  of  them  by  fences,  especially  "  sit  under  his  vine  and  his  fi|^-tre« 
with  hawthorn :  to  the  increased  with  delight  z'*  and  this  consists  in 
luxuriance  of  our  crops,  by  a  gene»  regarding  as  nuisances,  and  consc* 
ral  sysitem  of  improvement  in  the  qtiently  m  annulling  without  loss 
agriculture  of  the  country :  to  these  of  time,  almost  every  improvement 
I  may  with  propriety  add  the  late  which    is    the   pride    of  modem 
increase  of  pasturage,  productive  phytology  :    in   diminishing   out' 
of  a  serious  disproportion  between  harvests,  our  canals,  and  our  en- 
tbat  and  tillage :  to  the  numerous  closures ;    ito    giving    an    ampler 
plantations,    more    especially    of  range  to  the  stndes  of  free  uncuU 
foreign  trees,  and  such  whose  ex-  tivated  nature,  iriiidi  may  be  re- 
haling  power  is  prodigiously  great;  garded  as  the  iuga^he  part  of  the 
and  the  immense  bodies  of  nearly  proposal ;  and,  widi  respect  to  that 
stagnated  water  in  the  numerous  which  may  be  caUed  its  foti^ 
canals  that  have  been  cut  within  the  part,  in  a  regular  scries  of  ekctri- 
assigned  period."  Now,  admitmg  tying  mills,  establi^ed  at  certain 
that  the  nature  of  the  climate  has  chstances  throughout  the  British 
actually  changed,  and  changed  too  empire,  armed  with  adequate' ;na- 
forthewonie,  a  very  slight  glance  chinery  for '  diffusing  a  sufficient 
atthe  state  of  the  cotmtry  at  present  pordonof  poative  electron  through* 
and  fifty  years  ago»  will  sufficiently  out  ^  die  vaporous  regions  of  me 
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ULtmoftphere  ;*^  of  whlcli,  one  or  two%    td*    In  comparison  with  this  flsost 
our  author  conjectures*  might  be    important'  discovery,  all  the  rest  is 
suffici^U  for  every  county ;  in  a    **  tot  leather  and  pronello/^    l*h& 
<iniilar  series  of  pluvial  mills  con-    stoutest  opponent  of  the  right  ho- 
stnicted  u^n  **  a  process  the  re-    nourable  author  is  Mn  Egremont^ 
verse  of  this,"  whicn  would  act  as    who,  in  a  pamphlet  designed  as  an 
an  universal  shower-bath,  and  en-    answer  to  sir  Joseph's  observations* 
able  us  **  to  precipitate  the  aqueous    has  published  other  "  Observations 
particles  at  oar  pleasure ;''  and  last-    on  me  Mildew ;"  in  which  he  con- 
ly   ui  establishing  **  a    board    of   jectures,  and  so  £Eur  we  believe  cor- 
meteorc^gy,**  \Aich  *<  shoiild  be    rectly,  that  the  mildew  is  not  a 
united  with  other  agricultural  es-    primary  but  a  secondary  disease : 
tablishments   foi*  conducting  the    m  other  words,  that  the  parasitic 
process;"  in  which  "the  machinery    fungus  which  produces  it,  by  being 
ahoHld  be  made  to  act  simultane*     deposttedand  growing  in  the  straw*, 
oiisly  and  under  telegraphic  signals;    or  even  the  earlier  grass,  of  th^ 
ochexwiseonecoimtywotildbecoun-    plant,  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
tetacting  another.    And    no  jit-    a  livelihood,  or  at  least  to  thrive 
tempt  tfiould  be  made  to  effeci  a    there,  if  the  grass  or  straw  were 
^Aaagf in shezusalbeTf exccptinthose    not  weakened  by  some  previous 
instances  where  there  can  be  no    disease.    Thb  disease  he  supposes 
doubtof  the  efficacy  of  such  change    to  arise  from  a  morbid  secretion  ia 
wfaedier  it  should  be  for  /ah  or    die  plant,  occasioned  by  a  s^ddea 
rauu**    We  have  only  to  propose,    variation  in  the  temperature  of  the 
by  way  of  addition,  that  the  com-    atmosphere,  and  especially  from 
snittee-room    for    this  board   of   extreme  cold  to  violent  heat :  and 
meteorology  be  built  in  the  afore-    he  arranges  the  soils  most  likely  t9 
said  <^  vaporous  regions*'    them-    allow   of  such  morbid  secretion 
selves;  and  that   John  Williams,    from  such  sudden  variation,  and 
esq.  be  appointed  architect  upon    consequently  most  productive  of 
this  occasion,  and  th^t  the  macht-    mildew,  into  (he  following  ^ale^ 
nery  be  then  set  to  work  with  -  all    the    first  enumerated  being  diat 
possible  speed.  chiefly  predisposing  to  the  disease: 

The  very  valuable  pamphlet  of  peat  or  moor ;  2>  calcareous ;  $• 
sir  Joseph  Banks  on  the  blight  or  sand;  4.  gray  earth  (a  soil,  how- 
mildew  of  wheat,  noticed  m  our  ever,  not  very  accurately  eiplain- 
}ast  number,  has  been  conmiented  ed);  5.  clay.  Further  observations 
upon  and  scrutinized  by  various  upon  thb  important  subject  are 
agriculturists.  The  hypothesis,  we  still  necessary.  '  Reasoning  from 
believe,  has  generally  been  approv-  anim.rl  physiology,  we  are  cer- 
^  though  it  has  encountered  tainly  inclined  to  think,  and  havf 
some  opposition ;  but,what  is  of  far  so  expressed  ourselves  already,  that 
more  consequence  than  any  thing  not  only  the  iai//d^0(  smut  or  bladc- 
dse,  the  important  fact  it  was  mildew)  but  other  diseases  of  9. 
meant  todevelop,  namely, that  the  similar  parasitic  kind,  as  aJUgOf 
most  mildewed  wheat  is  as  usefiil  for  (  white-mildew, )  a  species  affecting 
seed,  and  may  be  as  determinately  other  plants,  and  especially  the 
employed  as  the  fattest  and  most  iussilagOy  farfara^  and  himulus 
glossy, has  been  denied  by  no  one,  (or  conmion  hop,)  as  also  mkif9 
so  far  as  our  i^marks  have  txtead-  (rust  or  red-mildew,)  so  fcequent- 
l  Ij 
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ly  found  on  wheat,  oats,  and- 
even  the  birheru  euphiarhia^  and 
fhammms  catbariHUi^  are  scconctary 
diseases  alone,  and  only  ex»st  in 
consequence  (>f  a  weakly  constitu- 
tion of  the  plant  in  its  earliest  Ftage. 
We  know  that  intestinal  v7ornis 
will  not  li^e  in  the  stomach  nf  a 
healthy  child  whose  gastric  juice 
is  of  due  quantity  and  potciKry,  and* 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
such  parasitic  plants  as  muror^ 
rrjsi^t  and  aci-^hmy  the  ccra- 
xnon  fungi  we  apprehend  in  the 
cases  now  before  us,  would  be  more 
difficult  of  destruction  by  the  living; 
principle  of  ^  the  plant  on  whicn 
they  fix,  if  in  a  state  of  perfect 
health,  than  the  f43tnia  by  the  action 
of  a  healthy  stomach. 

Mr.  W.  Smith,  who   has   been 
employed  in  the  character  of  en- 

fineer   and    mineralogist   by  the 
uke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Coke,  and 
several  other  eminent  agriculturists, 
has  pBblished  a  thin  octavo  volume 
of  •*  Observations  on   the  Utility, 
Form  and  Management  of  Waste 
Meadows,  and  the  Draining    and 
Irrigating  Peat-bogs ;"  which  dOes 
him  no  small  degree  of  credit.    It 
gives  a  plain  accotint.  of  various 
and  very  extensive  improvements 
in    thi'!    branch    of    agricukural 
engineering,  conducted  under  his 
o\^Ti    superintendence,  which    are 
Sfirll  worth  attending  to  by  all  who 
possess  landed  estates  under  similar 
disadvantages.    Mr.  Smith  evinces 
much  skill  mhis  profession,  and  his 
well-directed  labours  seem  to  ensure 
an  enormous  profit  tc  his  employers. 
•«  An  Account  of  some  Experi- 
ments for  drilling  and  protecting 
Turnips :  by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Mun- 
nings."     This    is    a   very    useful 
treatise,  and  especially  to  the  Nor- 
folk  farmer,  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
chiefly  intendeds     No  plant  suffers 
more  tlian  tlie  turnip  from  its  pe- 


culiar delicacy,   as  well   when  \t 
first  mi^kcs  its  appearance,  as  nrben 
stacked  for  wxnttr- stock  ;  a  variety 
of  grubs  aitd  f  tlier  prr.ia:i.i~.  rep- 
tiles piodncin:;;  great   mischief  in 
the  iormer  case,  ;:nd  severe  frosts 
still  r    :r  extensive  ruin  intlic  lat- 
ter.     Yo    give    the    Lumip   every 
advantage  and    every   protect  on, 
Mr.  Munninr^s  recommeiids  d=^ 
ploughing,  drill-sowin/  instead  <^ 
broadcast,  and  the  conunuai.ce  of 
such  a  number  of  rows   at  a  con-? 
stderable  distance  from  each  other, 
as  may  be  sufHcient  for  the  winier- 
stock — which  a*  e  to  be  completely 
moulded 'up,  so  «is  to  b'd  de?snce 
to  the  utmo<it' severity  of  weatbCT, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  ooe-hcfrsc 
plough  into  the  inrermediate  spaces, 
which  will  give  the  field   the  ap- 
pearance   of  two-fujTOw-work,  ot 
tops  and  balks.    He  thinks  tlf^  w- 
ever,  still  more  advisable,  and  this 
may  be  dohe  where  the  drill  hiis 
not  been- employed,  that  the  plants 
thus  designed  to  outlast  the  winter 
should  be  transplanted  into  fmrows 
already  prepared   for  them,  and 
the    ridges    afterwards    shovcDed 
oyer  them  up  to  the  rery  top — a 
process  which  a  single  labourer  will 
be  able  tc  eifcct  in  the  proportion 
of  two  acres  in   three  days  ;  and 
the  expense  of  the  whole  of  which 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  pre- 
servation of  the  tiunips  against  a 
period  in  which  the  grazier  will  be 
scarcely  able  to  obtain  any  other 
provender,  and  by  thejjnclioratirn 
of  the  soil  it^lf,  by  being  exposed 
on  a  larger  surface,  in  coiisequaice 
of  its  additional   ploughing,  and 
high  ridges,  to  the  action  of  the 
frost. 

Dr.  Alderson  has  published  a 
useful  litde  tract  **  On  the  Improve- 
ment of  poor  Soils;"  which  was 
lately  read  in  the  Holdemess  Agrii 
cultural  Society,  in  reply  to  the  fol* 
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lowing  question ;  "  What  is  the  di^rict :  very"  little  arable  land* 
best  method  of  cultivating  audi  m-  and  a  prodigioas  proportion  of 
proving  poor  soils  where  lime  and  waste,  and  that  npon  every  farm — 
manure  cannot  be  had?"  The  few  inclosures — barley  grown  chiefs 
foundation  on  which  our  author  ly — wheat  neglected,  and  ttirnipt 
proceeds  is  rational;  his  directions  scarcely  kno\\'n.  'Though  abound- 
are  easy  and  practicable  ;  and  the  ing  with  bays,  creeses  and  harl>onrs, 
instances  he  .adduces  of  success  and  chief!  y  thriving  b^^  its  fisheries; 
SB ch  as  cannot  fail  of  stimulating  no  plantation  >  of  wo«<i,  valiiable^.s 
to  similar  exertions.  timber  mi^st  nece«;s.mly  he  on  tliic 

From  the  pen  of  an  anonymous     account,-  and  the  timber  actnally 
**  Lincolnshire  Grazier"  we  have    employed  principally  brouglit  from 
wceixed   the   second  edition  of  a    Wales  and  Norway.   The  ploughs 
useful  comjpilation  under  the   title    are    home-made^— so    heavy  and 
of  **  The    Complete  Graxier,   or    clumsy  that  the  weigjit   alone  is 
Farmer  and  Cattle-dealer's  Ai^sist-    dniught  enough  for  a  single  horse ; 
ant."     It  undertakes  to  give  tlie    and  hence  four  horses  and  a  leader 
best  advice  upcii  all  subjects  con-    aye  generally  employed  even  upon 
nected  with  husbandry,  in  a  plain    the  lif^htest  soils.  The  harrows  are 
and  conciiie  manner ;  and  upon  the    usually  constructed  in  the  rudest 
whole  it  is  not  often* that  it  fails  in    manner  imaginable  ;  the  teeth  be- 
lts undertaking.    We  have  also  re-    ing  of  timber,  scarcelyever  of  iron, 
ceived  from  tJie  pen  of  Mr.  John    and  the  instrument  being  still  m 
Lawrence,    of    whose   <*  General    some  places  barbarously  tied  on 
Treatise  on  Cattle"  we  have  for-    the  horse's    tail.      The   cottages 
merly  spoken  with  rtfspect,  an  oc-    wretched  almost  beyond  descrip- 
tavo  volume  entitled  "  The  Modem    tion,  low,  narrow,  dark,  damp  and 
Land  Steward ;"  in  the  course  of    cold  ;  scarcely  a  good  farm-house 
which  the  chief  duties  an<J  Unctions    throughout  the  entire  county,  and 
of  stewardship  are  fairly  consider-    not  an  edifice  entitled  to  notice  ex- 
edand  explaiaed,  and  regarded  in    cept  the  duke  of  Argyle's  palace 
their  several  relations  .to  the  inter-    at  Inverary.     Flax  is  one  of  the 
ests  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and    articles  commonly  cultivated ;  and 
the  community  at  large.     We  can    the  soil  if  so  well  adapted  to  it,  that^  ' 
recommend  this  work  as   an  able    were  this  article-  attended  to  as  it 
compilation    from    prior  writers,    ought  to  be,  it  might  alone  prove 
and  as  abounding  with  many  valu-    more  valuable  than  the  mines  of 
able  and  original  hints  upon  practi*    Potosi.     "  When  the  crop  is  tolera- 
cal  georgics.  ,  bly  good,  the  produce  of  a  single 

Of  provincial  statements  of  agri-  acremay  he  estimated  at  15/.  ort  the 
culture  we  have  not  had  more  field  ;  at  20/.  when  it  comestfroni 
than  three  or  four  published  in  the  the  mill ;  at  60/.  when  spun  into 
(course  of  the  year  ;  and  these  are  yam  ;  and  at  more  than  100/.  when 
almost  exclusively,  confiped  to  wrought  into  cloth  «nd  bleached* 
North  Britain.  From  Dr.  Smith's  Thus  a  thousand  acres  (akpe)^^ 
"  Centra}  View  of  the  Agriculture  which  would.be  but  forty  to  every 
of  the  County  of  Argyle,"  we  parish  on  the  continent  (county,) 
learn  that  very  little  of  modern  im-  would  yield  materials  for  a  yearly 
provement  of  any  kind  has  yet  shed  produce  of  100,000/ .•"  and,  it 
?(s  beoignant  joflueac^  upon  thi$    should  have  been  added,  the  whole 
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of  these  materials  migbl  !>€  cottp  m  for  tbe  consderarkm  of  At 
pleted  wtthm  the  range  of  die  Board  of  Agricoltiire ;  and,  B» 
tcmotj  ivM.  The  value  of  the  tfiac  too,  k  affords  os  upon  the 
fisheries  ndf^  with  a  little  atten*  whole  hij^a  gloomy  aoddepecnb^ 
pon  and  improvement  be  qoadru-  proepectt  notwithstanding  hum 
fied  I  yet  of  their  actual  worth  wie  tmprove^ients  which  have  avowedi 
may  form  a  very  fevottraUe  escx^  ly  been  intro^iced  of  laie  yeanL 
mate,  ftotn  ov  author's  calculation  Clydesdale  better  known  vedoff 
that  the  berringsaloneeanghtmeve*  hj  the  name  of  Laoarksnii^  m 
ly  at  Lochfine  in  1794  and  1?95»  about  a  third  as  large  as  Arc7fe» 
yielded  more  dian  4O|000/i  each  ilnre;  the  latter  romaining  mbirf 
year*  At  this  period^  bowcirer»  Mid  water  neaiiy  a.  miUioa  aad 
they  produced  above  their  com*  half  of  acres,  the  Anner  not  qoiK 
moA  average.  Of  die  other  pro*  halfa  million.  Its  siid>ioil,  in  almert 
▼indal  fialies  die  chief  are  troot  and  every  directioOf  and  dvooghoot 
K^m<m«  The  entire  rental  of  the  great  partof  each  of  itsdveewar^ 
countyamoonts  tonearly l(WX)0/i|  or  gruid  divirioos,  is  an  almostii- 
the  proprietors  half  a  century  lauA  tractable  and  permanendy  groir. 
were  about  two  hundred ;  the  es-  ii^  peat.  Thit>ugfa  dns  no  waier 
tales  are  now  larger  and  in  fewer  can  filter,  iand-draimng  is  render* 
handsy  and  the  proprietors  do  not  ed  eztreraelydifficolt,  and  the  tardy 
exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty*$ix«  process  of  exhalation  in  wet  seaxm 
Totransfer  a  patrimonial  posaessioa  »  alone  trusted  to»  or  nearly  so^ 
yvas  formerly  esteemed  a  reproach ;  fi^  a  removal  of  liie  supernaoas 
by  the  frequency  of  the  practice  in  and  destructiire  moistiire.  Upon 
Isute  years  the  reproach  no  longer  die  vrfaoley  these  peatmoeses  seen 
exists.  This  agricultural  view  af-  at  present  to  occupy  nearly  a  thiid 
fords  the  most  evident  proofs  of  part  of  the  entire  extent  of  the 
forrectness  and  of  personal  obser*  eounty ;  diev  are  iocessaatly  acca* 
ration :  yet  we  trust*  if  compared  mulatin? ;  nave  already,  by'  the 
with  the  state  of  Ar^leshire  at  cold  and  humidity  they  ever  intro> 
the  ffssint  mvimntt  it  wiU  befbimd  duce  into  the  atmos^^ierey  destroy* 
|o  iaUfar  below  the  improvement  ed  a  great  proporticMi  of  those  ex- 
it has  actually  attained:  tor  though  tensive  forests,  principally  of  oal^ 
drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  fi>r  ^^^ch  Clydesdale  seems  for* 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  consists  meiiy  to  have  be^i  funous  ;  and  by 
of  a  survey  of  at  least  ten  or  per*  their  ir^^idious  encroachment  ea 
baps  twelve  years  ago*  Th^  snrit  fhe  arable  soil,  have  curtailed  die 
of  agricultural  improvement,  wnidi  whole,  and  rendered  much  of 
has  recendy  pervaded  Britain  at  what  even  now  remains  tcaicely 
)ar0%  has  been  more  conspicuous  worth  culdvatiog.  The  grand  at* 
in  &e  North  than  in  the  Soudl!  tention,  therefore,  of  the  Qyd» 
und  W<p  can  scai:cely bring  ourselves  dale  ruralist  should  be  to  resiit 
to  conceive  thjit  Argylesnire  akme  so  inveterate  an  enemy ;  and  the 
hM  coi^tinued  aninnaeneed  by  the  success  which  has  accompanied  an 
bene&:tal  contagion.  admirable  project  of  Mr.  Johi 
A  ^General  Viewed  the  Agricul«  Smith  of  Ayrshire^  vrhoie  namr 
tureof  the  County  of  Clydesdale''  we  record  widi  heartfelt  satis/ac* 
IS  given  us  by  Mr.  John  Natsmith.  don,  amidst  the.  *a<m  patnst  <i 
Li^  the  former  vkw^  it  is  drawn  '  Noith  Britain,   mwSd  itimolate 

every 
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tverj  man  to  a  tsmilar  system  of 
:onduct.     He  has  very  largely  in- 
xoduced  the  use  of  lime ;  and  has 
proved  by  incontrovertible  and  ex- 
lensive  experiments,  that  the  appli- 
ration  of  this  substance  to  moss  nas 
been  able  to  convert  the  mossy  and 
inert    soil  into  a  soil   of  the  most 
luxuriant  fertility ;  and  is  at  this 
moment  growing  large  and  thrifty 
crops  of  different  grasses  in  situa- 
tions that  were  formerly  looked  at 
with  disgust,  and  regarded  as  al- 
together   intractable.       By   these 
and  other  methods  we  have  occa- 
sionally pointed  out  or  alluded  to, 
we  trust  the  Clydesdale  agricul- 
turist may  yet  be  able  to  obtain 
one  of  thenoblest  triumphs  tliatcan 
fall  to  the  lot  of  man — that  of  sub- 
dutn?  t^e  thriftless  and  inveterate 
soil  that  surrounds  him,  of  convert- 
in?  the  land  of  famine  into  a  garden 
or  luxuriance,  and  of  making  the 
wilderness  sing  aloud  for  joy.  The 
mines  of  Lanarkshire  are  a  source 
of  much  opulence ;  in  coals,  iron, 
lead  and  Hme,  they  are  calculated 
to    produce  a  yearly   income   of 
494',50O/. :  of  this  the  coals  alone 
yield  312,000/.,  and  of  course  af- 
ford  by  far  the  highest  source  of 
wealth  ;  while  lime,  which  is  con- 
siderably th^  lowest,  brings  to  the 
common  mineral  stock  not  more 
than  14,0007.     But  the  chief  reve- 
nue of  the  county  is  derived  from 
its   cotton-manufactories,   and  its 
central  trade  at  Glasgow :  the  cot- 
ton-manufactories  occupy^  nearly 
half  the  hands  of  the  entire  county, 
and  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  the 
great  mart  of  this  and  of  every 
oth^r  commodity  it  produces. 

We  may  here  notice,  as  referring 
to  an  importimt  though  a  distant 
part  of  tne  British  empire,  Mr. 
Colebrook's  "  Remarks  on  tbe 
Husbandry  and  internal  Commerce 
•f  Bex^g^,**  which  have  latriy 
ie06. 


reached  us,  and  were  republished 
at  Calcutta  in  180S,  from  a  treatrsV 
on  the  same  subject  m  179^9  but 
which  in  their  present  for  mare  en- 
riched with  a  vwiety  of  new  and 
highly    interesting     observations. 
From  the  best  and  most  accurate 
mesms  of  calculation,  derived  from 
the  actual  number  ef  husbandmen 
holding  leases,  and  ol" artificers  pay- 
ii^g    ground-rent,  in   conjunction 
with  the  average  consumption  of 
food— for  we  have  here  no  regulaf 
c^sus,no  registers  of  births,  mari«' 
riages  or  deaths — our  author  con^- 
eludes  that  Benc^al,  including  t^e 
province   of    J3enares,   comprises 
twenty-seven  millfons  of  inhabit-' 
ants ;  and  vast  as  this  papulation* 
may  appear  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  paramount  or  mother-, 
country,  we  by  no  means  think  it 
excessive ;  having  lately   perused 
other  tables  drawn  up  with  con« 
siderable  judgement,  which  raise 
it  to  not  less  than  thirty  millions. 
This  immense   multitude  is,    for 
the  most  part,  supported  by  har- 
vests that  arc  almost  spontaneous, 
for  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
unattended   to  than^  amcultural 
concerns  in  Bengal;  and  were  Na- 
ture not  so  bountiful  in  her  pro- 
ductions,   either    the    inhabitants 
must  labour  under  an  almost  per- 
petual famine,  or  exercise  a  de- 
gree of  skill  and  industry  of  which 
3iey  give  no  example  at  present. 
In  truth,  the  Bengal  husbandman 
has  but  litde  stimulus  to  industry  : 
for  a  system  of  greater  wretched- 
ness,  oppression  and  uncertainty, 
was  never  acted  upon  nor  devised 
even  in  Ireland  j  to  whose  system 
of  progressive  tyranny  it  appro^i- 
mates  more  closely  thaft  to   any 
other  agricultural  e«de or  practices 
we  are  acquainted  with.    The  re* 
venues  of  the  state  are  chiefly  farm- 
ed by  Zemindars  at  certain  annuill 

X  sums 
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sums  for  certain  tztcnU  of  terri-  self  ^  m  other  wofdsi  half  it»  pr^ 
lory;   these,   first  of   adl|  colkct  duce.     Under  such  a   tnisenUe 
the  whole  they  arc  aUe  to  lay  their  system  of  robhery  upon  robbeiy  k 
hands  on,  and  deposit  the  surplus  is  impossible  that  agricultiBe  or 
m  then*  own  corns ;  for  though,  any  other    art  or  science  oonU 
as  rs  somttbnes  the  case,  they  ;^ree  thrive :  here  are  (cw  iDdosares*  n» 
with  tlie  government   to    coDect  knowledge  of  a  rotatioo  of  crop^ 
certain  sums,  and  receive  out  of  mannre  never  resorted  to  except 
such  suras  a  stipulated  salary  as  £at  the  gmvrth  of  the  sugar-aaeb 
the  reward  of  their  labenr,  sddom  p^ppy»  and  other  costlier  plants ; 
indeed  is  it  that  they  limit  them*  miplemeuts  the  most  wretched  and 
selves  to  such  stipulation ;  next,  dum^ ;  roads  almost  tmpassaU^ 
there  is  a  perpetual  display  exhibit-  andh^vy  awkward  wainstbat could 
•d  of  ejEtortfon  on  the  part  of  the  not  be  dragged  without  difficnky 
landlord,  and  fraud  on  that  c£  the  onthebest  highways  in  this  coostiy, 
tenant,  connected  with  each  other  whilst    die    nmncroas    navigabk 
by  the  most  indefinite  and  insecure  streams  that  faU  into  the  Ganges 
tenures:   as  the  former,  however,  in  every  direction  are  never  made 
€xeru  the  utmost  rapacity  over  the  use  of.    The  diief  articles  of  coot- 
latter,  so  the  latter  plays  the  sub-  merce  are  the  sugar-case,  tofcgKco, 
tyrant  over  an  infericrr  tenantry,  opium  and  cotton.     Silk  and  die 
among  whom  he  fritters  out  and  suk-worm  have  for  die  most  poit 
re>lets  the  land  he  has  hired  rn  the  travelled  into  other  coimt7ies»  and 
gross.    These  last  axe  the  real  cuU  especially  die  warmer  and  mofe 
ttviuors,  and  the  rent  exacted  of  southerly  of  Europe.   Indtgo  has 
them  is  usually  half  the  produce  in  lately  been  xevived,  afid  is  nov 
kind,  or  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  become  a  considerate  au-dde  of 
it.     It  often  happens,  moreover,  trade  throughout  the    whole  of 
that  the  cultlvatorr  when  he  has  Ben^l.     Labour  is   from  ai  to 
ebtained  his  fragment  of  a  fiirm,  ten  umer  cheaper  here  than  in  the 
has  no  property  with  which  to  West  Indies,  the  wants  of  the  os* 
stock  it  jtod  procure  implements,  tives  bemg  so  few,  knd  their  desires 
These,  tooy  afe  to  be  had  however ;  so   easily   sads^ed.     The    ygbek 
but  theaccommedator expects  tweiv*  history  tends  to  prove,  and  that  in 
ty-five  per  cent  for  all  he  advances  the  clearest  and  most  convinctng 
even  if^die  loan  be  repaid  at  the  manner,   that  vrere  the   trade  » 
ensuing  harvest,  and  fifty  per  cent  India  thrown  open,  instead  of  be> 
if  postponed  to  any  period  beyosid  ing  confined  to  a  single  company^ 
it.    The  same  pillage  i^  pursued  k    would    afford,  by  leboimd,  a 
through  every  class  ;  for  the  cu\iin  fund  of  industry  and  wealth  to 
vator,  thus  preyed  ujwn  by  those  Great  Britain  at  once  incalcolabk 
above  him,  preys  in  an  equal  de-  and  inexhaustible.^ 
grce  upon  the  labourer  below  him.        Nearly  connected  with  the  aib* 
To  every  ploughman  he  allots,  as  ject  before  us»  we  shall  notice  an 
H  part  of  his  v'ages,  a  small  plot  cxcdlcnt  translation  of  a  very  ex- 
cf^his  own  land  to  be  cultivated  at  cellent  Ktde  work  of  M.  Camus, 
the  ploughman's  leisure ;  and  from  "  Qn  the  Teeth  -ef  Wheels,  Pinie<^ 
the  profits  of  such  a  cultivation  he  ^c;'*    The  object  is  to  show  tte 
extorts,  by  way  of  rent,  the  same  in    mUi->vork,    clock-work,    and 
pAoponion  that  is  extorted  of  /limw  spiilar  machinery,  much  c^  tiio 
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taic  with  which  one  wheel  works  tfew  of  the  dlflfertnt  branches  of 

lipoa   another  depends  upon  the  mechanicar  scicnce-i*-statics,  dyna* 

form  of  their  respective  teeth  or  xnics,  hydrostatics,  hydrodynamics* 

cogs  ;  which,  when  long-used  and  pneumatics : — the  second  contaias 

constructed  of  wood,  are  generally  the  practical  application   of  th^ 

fomid  to  assume  a  particular  curve  science ;   and   cannot  be  perused 

in  consequence  of  repeated  action  without  improrement. 
and  reciprocal  adjustment.    This        In  the  course  of  the  yeaf  before 

then  should  seem  to  be  the  direct  us,  Baron  Masseres  has  added  an- 

form  pointed  out  by  nature,  as  the  other  volume,  making  the  sixth,  to 

best   we   can    ever  employ,  and  his  "  Scriptores  Logarithmici ;"  or 

wbkh  it  should  be  our  consunt  en-  collection  of  curious  tracts  on  the 

deavour  to  copy.    M.  Camus,  in  nature  and  construction  of  bga-* 

the  treatise  before  us,  undertakes  rithms.     These  tracts  are  twenty-* 

to  trace  out  the7>rinciple,  and  gives  two  in  number,  some  written  in 

rales  for  die  accomplishment  of  Latin,  others  in  English ;  some  the 

this  object,  as  well  as  for  ascer-  production  of  deceased,  others  of 

taining  what  oufi^ht  to  be  the  num-  livii^g-  authors*     Why  those  origi- 

ber  and  size  of  the  cogs  in  propor-  nally  composed  in  Latin  have  not 

tion  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  been  translated  into  English,  which 

He  takes  it  for  eranted,  as  the  they  ought  to  have  been,  if  thd 

gKmnd-work  of  nis  calculations,  work   be  designed  for  our  own 

^lat  tiic  epicycloidal  c^rve  is  that  meridian  chiefly  or  altogether,  ot* 

assumed  bv  nature,  and  upon  this  those  composed  in  English  have 

basis  cadculates  all  his  propositions,  not  been   translated    into    Latin, 

It  is  probable  that  his  conjecture  is  provided  it  be  chiefly  intended  for* 

nearly  correct ;  it  is,  at  least,  suffi*  the  continent,  we  are  not  informed. 

ciently  true  for  every  mechanical  At  pfesent  it  will  comparatively  bd 

operation ;  and  the  principle,  when-  but  of  little  use  in  either  view :  foi* 

ever  carried  into  practice^  cannot  few  foreign    mathematicians    are 

fell  of  importing  an  ease  and  gla-  sufficiently  acquainted  with    oilr 

brity   of  action  to  every  kind  of  own  tongue  to  study  fluxioas  in  it| 

machinery  which  it  can  never  ac-  and  not  every  English  mathema- 

quim  otherwise.  tic i an  is  sufficientlv  versed  m  Latin 

**A  Treatise  of  Mechanics,  the-  to  pursue  the  object  of  his  atten* 

oret^al,  practical  and  descriptivej  tion  in  a  Latin  dress.     In  them- 

by  Olmthus  Gregory,  of  the  Royal  selves,  however,  the  tracts  are  truly 

Military  Academy,Woolwich.  8vo.  valuable ;  and  so  far  as  we  havd 

2  vols."     This   is  a  work  highly  perused  them,  there  is  scarcely  an j^ 

useful  to  the  civil  engineer — as  eon-  one  that  we  could  wish  to  hive 

taining  both  principles  and  prac-  ortiitted.     The   chief  contributors 

lice — the  former  well  supported,  are,thebaron  himself,  Dr.  M.ickay* 
and  the  latter   exemplified  by  a     Mr.  Frend,  Mr.  Manning,  the  latd 

description  of  a  great  variety  of  Dr.  Robert  Denison,  Fermat,  and 
machinery  actually  employed  (and     Huygeni.     An  arranged  prospec- 

^»wh  success)  in  many  important  and  tus  of  the  contents  of  the  volume 
Extensive  concerns,  of  which  well     is  prefixed  in  the  form  of  a  preface, 

deserves  a  trial,  and  has  every  which  occupies  eii;hty-four  pages 
chance  of  success.  The  first  vo-  of  this  bulky  quarto  ;  the  body  of 
hune  is  devoted  to  a  theowtkal    the  work  exterKis  tonine  hundred 

A'  3  and 
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Mid  fifty-eight  poges^  making  not  We  ha^e  nothing  to  object  to.  at 

lew  than  a  thousand  and^^ty-tvo  to  the  accuracy  of  tins  title ;  the 

in  the  whole.  lahour  it  annoonces  is  fahiy  ac- 

Mr.  Bonnycastle  has  fumi^ed  compltshed  in  the  body  of  the  book, 

us  with  a  **  Treatise  on  PlaTte  and  whic^  is  an  octavo  of  upwards  of 

Spherical  Trigonometry  ;"  in  an  five  hundred  pages.    In  commer- 

octavn    volume,    which    may  be  cial  concerns  a  work  of  this  kind 

profitably  consulted  by  those  who  is  of  essential  value  ;  it  spares  aa 

nave  made  considerable  proficiency  immensity  of  time  and  labonr  dnt 

in  the  science  of  logarithms,  but  may  beneficially  be  appropriated 

has  too  httle  of  the  professional  to  other  concerns.  -  We  have  here 

gradw  for  a  beginner. .  There  is,  the  fractions  of  farthings,  which, 

m  truth,  a  great  want  of  order  and  notwithstanding  thesoperior  eiac- 

precision  in  the  entire  arrangement  titude  such  a  system  of  cakolatkn 

of  the  work,  which  is  an  almost  displays,  will  often  be  found,  if  we 

inexpiable  sin  in  a  writer  upon  ma-  mistake  not,  as  burdensome  inap- 

thematical  subjects ;  the  language  plication  as  it  roust  have  been  in 

is  often  incorrect,  and  the  authors  original  adjustment, 
of  the  present  day  are  treated  with        **  Tables    for    computing    the 

a  contempt  to  which  many  of  them  Weight  of  Hay,  Cattle,  Sheep  woA 

are  by  no  means  entitled,  notwith*  Hogs,  &c.  by  Measurement,  with  a 

standing    their   heterodoxy   upon  comparative  Table  of  the  Weight 

the  score  of  infinite  positives  and  used  at  Edinburgh  to  those  m  Use 

negatives.  at  Smithfield  and  elsewhere.    By 

Mr.  Frend  continues  to  supply  JohnAinslie.     13  Plates,  square." 

the  rising  generation  with  useful  The  comparative  table  is,  indeed, 

and  entertaining  information  upon  given,  and  to  a  certain  extent  mast 

the  general  science  of  astronomy  have  its  use ;  bat  the  calculations 

by  his  *^  Evening  Amusements" —  in  the  body  of  the  book  composed 

a  snnall  octavo  volume,  published  upon  theEdinburgh value,  in  w^xk 

annually,    in  which  a  variety  of  city    weights    and    measures  axe 

striking  appoar^ipM^es  in  thebeavens,  equally  different  from  those  made 

discovenible    at  dist^t  evenings,  use  of  in  London^  and  this  in  a 

for  the  current  year,  are  accurately  ratio  that  renders  it    difficult  ia 

pointed   out   and  accounted  for.  many  iilstances  to  designate  the  ex- 

Upon  the  volume  now  before  us  it  act    proportion,    the    Edinbor^ 

is  useless  to  add  any  thing  further  pound,  \qt  example,  without  ad- 

tlian  that  it  posiiesses  all  the  merit  (hxing  other  instances,  consisting 

of  that  of   last  year,  which  was  of  17}  ounces.     In  other  respe^ 

noticed  by  \is  with  respect.  these  Tables  will  be  found  h^hiy 

"Tables  of  Simple  Interest, and  useful,  and  we  can  cordially  re- 
ef Commission,  Brokerage,  or  £x<t  commend  a  new  edition  of  them, 
change,  at  all  the  usual  Kates  per  adapted  in  every  respect  to  the 
Cent.  Constructed  on  a  Plan  en-  British  metropolis.  The  phfies 
tirelyne.v,  easy  and  mathematically  should  certainly  be  added,  whicb 
accurate ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  give  a  more  perfect  idea  dian  can 
complete  Ready-reckoner,  and  be  obtained  otherwise,  *  of  the 
several  new  Tables,  useful  in  com-  usual  method  of  taking  the  girt 
mercial  Operations*  By  William  ofhay-stacks,  pigs,  cows  and  mep. 
Stenhouse,  accountant,  F.  A.  S.  E* "        Mr.  Derrick's  ^^f emoirs  of  tb« 

Rise 
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^Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Kififol 
l»favy**  seem  to  rank  in  the  present 
<:hapter  rather  than  in  any  other; 
7he  niunerous  tabks  whidh  ac- 
company the  work  appear  to  be 
calculated  with  accuraey^  and  to 
^▼e  a  fair  estimate  of  the  tiumber 
of  ships  and  tonnage*  3cc.  of  iheir 
sereral  classes  at  different  periods. 
Our  author  commences  the  history 
ef  the  British  navy  with  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  It  is  generally,  we 
l>elieve9  dated  from  tnat  of  Henry 
VIII.;  but  as  the  former  prince  is 
^prell  known  to  have  been  possest  of 
gme  large  ship,  it  certainly  may  be 
transferred  to  the  period  here 
proposed.  As  a  book  of  frequent 
reference  we  can  cordially  re- 
.commend  the  publication  before 


OS. 


All  danger  of  invasion  from 
the  French  coasts  having  been  of 
late  supposed  to  have  ceased,  the 
greater  part  ef  the  attention  which 
"Was  antecedently  bestowed  on  this 
cabject  has  ceased  with  it^  and  we 
are  no  longer  overpowered  with 
-those  misceuaneous  tracts  on  mili- 
tary and  internal  tactics,  that  at 


one  time  swarmed  forth  frdm  the  ' 
press^  and  which  perhaps,  from  the 
change  of   the  political  horizon, 
may  soon  swarm  forth  again.    On 
the  present  occasion  we  shall  only- 
notice  a  single  anonymous  octavo,  ' 
entitled    "  Observations    on    the 
Use  of  Light  Armour."    This  vo- 
lume is  intended  to  revive  the  old 
practice  of  wearing  a  body-fence 
called  Jakes,  and  which  were  no  ' 
other    than     quilted     waistcoats, 
covered  with  narrow  places  of  thin 
iron,  so  intersected  as  to  allow  of 
every  muscular  motion.    The  ra- 
pidity of  modern  tactics,  which  has 
made  side-arms  of   more  conse-* 
quence  than  almost  at  any  time, 
and  which  has  so  often  plunged 
hostile  division  into  close  contact^ 
with  hostile  division,  seems  to  have 
made  a  revival  of  thl^  defence  an 
object  of  expediency.-  Aftd  though 
we  cannot  givi^  much  commenaa- 
tiofl  to  the  bombast  and  glittering- 
style  in  whichtkis  book  is  vrrittenr 
we  have  at  least  thought  the  ob- 
servations it  contains  -  Worthy  of 
propagation,  and  have  noticed  it 
accordingly. 
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CHAPTER    HI. 
MORAL    AND    POLITICAL. 

'  '  .  ^  VJ  •...•■.•4 

Containing  History,   yiyagss,  Travih r Politics^  Ethics yEdttcution. 


THE  late  ^disturbances  and  the 
present  fermentation  in  Ice^ 
land  have  fixed  the  general  eye  of 
mankind  «pon  this  part  of  the  W)i* 
ted  -empire  for  many  years,  and 
still  prevent  it  from  wandering.  Its 
bistory  and  its  politics,  thC'  moral 
disposition  and  religion  of  the  mul* 
titude,  have  been  examined  in  every 


pQssible  attitude,  and  in  publica* 
tions  ,of  ew^j  sha|¥?  and  tendencyf 
Still  jthe  ^Uect  is  by  .no  means,  ex-^ 
haH^d,  and  we  .^re  yet  caUed-to^ 
the  considemiion  of  new  histories) 
^nd  ^w  political  tracts. .  We  shall 
CQpamence  this  chapter  with  noti- 
cing Mr.  Gordon^  "  Hibtory  of 
Ijeland,  from  the  earliest  Accounts 
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totheAecompll^uncotoftheUiiioa  polktcal    apimositie$  that  £vidtl 
with  Gr^t   Briuia    in   1801,   in  the  country  throo^h  the  period  of 
two  volumes,  8vo.''    This  is  a  ju-  American  disseauons  and  Iwi^ 
dicious    sMid   convenient    compen-  ties  §    the  influence  of  the  Freack 
dium  of  Irish   history :    th^  Ian-  revolution  on  the  feeUngs  and  »• 
guage  is  in  general   correct  and  dinations  of  the  people ;  the  evtst 
pure,  tbougl^  occasionally  characte-  scope  of  the  measures  which  havt 
rized  by  the  creation  of  new  terms,  been    pursued  to  obtain    catholic 
andatteinptsatnew  modes  of  phras-  emancipation;    the  provincxal  and 
ing«     The    political,  principles  of  secret  coaunitcees  formed  at  di£er* 
our  author  Wad  him  to  a  love  of  ent  times^  to  carry  these  measmes 
popular    freedom     and     catholic  into  effect  $    and  the  inflaeace  pro* 
eniancipation :    yet  these  principles  duced  upon  the  hopes  of  the  caibo- 
are  restrained  within  due  bounds  hcs  by  the  ;^coomplisbraent  of  At 
and  his  loyalty  is  unimpeachable  Union,  with  which  great  aud  glcfi- 
and  satisfactory.     The  first  volume  ous  event    it  closes^       The    two 
opens  with  a  geographical  sketch  prime  benefits  which   our  author 
of  the    coimtry  {    examines  with  tells  us  were  expected  by  the  Imk 
much  brevity  the  traditionary  perir  nation   as    the    inamediate    cocse- 
ods  of  Druidi^km,  and  the  earliest  quence  of  the    unity  of  empirev 
Christian  mis^ons,  and  treats  with  were  <<  a  commutation  of  tithes,  and 
due  conteoQpt  the  wondfrful    le^  the  abolition  of  all  political  disabi^ 
gends  which  are  generally  crowded  ties  in  catholics.     By  the  former,'' 
mto  this  primflpvsd  ^ppch>  £^\d  con*  he  continues,  <<  would  a^cukoie be 
stitute  its  most  prominent  features,  encouraged,  violent  dtsconieirts  at 
It  proceeds  in  a  steady  and  tempe*  gainst  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
rate track  throneh   the    different  testant  clergy  be  banished,  and  the 
centuries  of  real  history^,  from  the  clerical  character   rendered  moro 
arrival  o^   Robert.  Fitzstephen  in  respectable,    Tlx  )ast  consequence 
Ireland,  in  1170,  and  closes  with  of  commutation  nmst  be  evkl»it  te 
the  civil  wars  that  devastated  th^  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  dd» 
country  anterior   to  the  common-  grading  circumstance  of  wranglinj^ 
wealth.  ~The  whole  pf  these  trans?  for  tithes,  and  enforcing  their  pay* 
actions  are  divided  into  twenty-six  ment  -on    miserable   peasants,   to 
chapters.    The  second  volume  be-  which  the  clergy  are  compelled  by 
gins  with  twenty-seven,  and  extends  the  present  systems.     By  catholic 
to  chapter  forty-seven.    It  traces  fnfhmchisemeiit  would  the  union  of 
the  affairs  of  Irel^^id  under  the  dis-  the  British  people  throughout  the 
creet    administration    of    Hexif y  putted   kingdosi    be    Gom|»letedf 
CromweU,  a  man,  perhaps,  of  as  and  protestant  ascendancy  secured 
much  disinterestedness  and  public  of  the  empire.     That  measures  of 
spirit,  as  his  fiither  was  of  selfish^  such  prime  advamage  should  be  so 
ness  and  personal* ambition;   the  long  prevented  by  a  spirit  of  nsr^ 
restoration  of  die  Stuart  Jiyvi^siYi  row  policy,  rotm  be  a  matter  ef 
accompanied  with  enormous  con&«  deep  regret ;   ibr  when  powers  m 
cations  and  popular  commotions  |  die  continent  of  Europe  are,  by  the 
the  confiicsajons  of  the  revolution,  natural  course  of  events,  grCFRnn^ 
by  which  many  families  were  re-in-  into  enormous  magnitude  by  the 
stated  in  possessions  that  the  restora^  absorption  of   the  weaker  states^ 
fioi^  wrenched  awa^  from  the|n  1 1}^  yrhftt!  nave  the  Briti^  /  Aoft^  ibr  ite 
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^rvation  of  tfadr  independence 
'U^   their  aqoeouf  barrierst    firm 
n.nion  at  home,  and  a  wholesome 
system  of  goTemment,  promotive 
psLirticalarlf    of    agrt€ultm«»   the 
Sreat  source  and  only  solid  founda^ 
rion  of  national   wealth  for   the 
ynaintenance  of  fleets  ^uid  armies* 
the  Roman  catholic  religion  I 
far  from  being  a  friend :   it  eth- 
^Mrt^tmii  Iraman  reason^  the  only 
li^fat  with  which  we  are  furnished 
by  our  Creator  for  discriminating 
between  real  and  fictitious  revela- 
rion.     Its  intolerant  spirit  has  fiar 
surpassed  that  of  all  others,  even 
tlie    Mahommedam      For    under 
yrriaX  other  system  of  worship  can 
^gre  find  in  history  such  courts  of  in- 
<|iitsition,  such  national  massacres, 
and    such  numbers   with   solemn 
formality  burned  alive  for  a  mere 
diflPerence  of  opinion  \    By  a  men- 
tal thraldom  it  has  degraded  the 
human  species,  and  paralysed  their 
industry !     But  the  spirit  of  papal 
intolerance  is  broken  :    the  revolu- 
tioQ  of  France  has  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound.    Commixed  with  protest- 
ants^  and  vtstBd  wtb  no  frsdomnant 
fewer^  the  catholics  arc  as  good 
members  of  society  as  any  other 
description  of  men  whatever:    a 
more    kind-hearted    and   obliging 

rople  than  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
am  persuaded  can  no  wj^ere  be 
found,  and  I  must  cdnfess  that  I  feel 
for  them  a  strong  affection;  nor  can 
I  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  inviolable 
attachment  to  British  government, 
if  they  were  once  full^  admitted  to 
an  unqualified  participation  of  its 
benefits.'*  We  shall  soon  have  oc- 
casion to  advert  to  this  subject 
more  at  large ;  and  shall  at  present 
only  observe,  that  however  attached 
to  ^e  Irish  catholics  our  author 
appears  to  be,  as  well  from  princi- 
ne  as  affection,  he  feels  more  than 
isJf  afraid  of  trusting  them  w>U 
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withstanding:  for  if  his  prbpositioa 
be  true,  that  it  is  only  while  uiey  are 
**  Vistedfoitb  no  preddminant  power ^ 
that  the  catholics  are  as  rood  mem<> 
bers  of  society  as  any  other  descrip* 
tion  of  men,"  it  must  follow  of  ne* 
cessity,  diat  the  momient  they  arc 
enabled  by  any  means  to  obtain  a  ^^« 
dominancy'if pnutTiXhcj  will  cease  to 
be  as  good  members  of  society  as 
other  descriptions  of  men.  With- 
out entering  into  the  question  on 
either  side  at  present,  we  shall  mere* 
ly  remark,  that  we  have  not  heard  a 
stronger  argument  advanced  by 
their  enemies  than  is  here  advanced 
by  one  of  their  advocates,  for  con<* 
tinuine  the  restraints  to  which  diey 
have  been  so  long  subject.  We 
believe  it  is  not  this  opinion,  but 
one  far  less  hostile  towards  thcmt 
that  has  thus  far  prevented,  and  is» 
for  itmeyears^  likely  to  prevent  their 
shackles  from  being  loosed,  and 
their  emancipation  rendered  com*^ 
plete. 

**  Journal  of  the  Transactions 
in  Scotland  during  the  Contest  be^ 
tween  the  Adherents  of  Qtieen  Ma-* 
ry  and  thq^  of  her  Son,  1570-1573, 
by  Richard  Bannatyne,  Secretary 
to  John  Knox,  8vo.  p.  50/*    Thia 
is  a  curious  and  important  docu- 
ment.   The  peculiar  situation  6k 
Batmatyne,  while  it  rendered  him 
inimical  to  tlie  cause  of  this  accom^^ 
plished  princess,  affotded  him  abun* 
dant  opportunities  of  acquiring  mi* 
nute  inUn-mation  upon  subjects  that 
must    have    been    inaccessible    to 
every  one  without  the  pale  of  the 
^orp%    diplam'Atique  I    and    there   ii 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
work  before  us  was  drawn  up  with 
the  express  purpose^  as  we  knew  it 
was  offered  with  the  express  wish^ 
of  being  printed  among  the  memo* 
rials  selected  for  public;:tion  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  kirk,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Knox.    Our  au* 
X  ^  thor 
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£hor,  however,  for  some  came  wfe'«l« 
unacquainted  with,  did  not  succeed 
in  his  appilcation ;  and  it  has  hence 
remained  as  a  manuscript  auAori- 
ty,  to  be  consulted  by  all  who  are 
desirous,  and  have  opportunity  of 
fdunging  into  the  most  genuine  ar- 
chives of  Scottish  history.  Into  whose 
care  i  t  was  at  first  commi  tted  we  know 
not.    Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  Robert    Miln,    and  the  hand- 
writing was  generally  supposed  to 
be  Bannatyne's  owri :    it  bears  cre- 
dible evidence  of  being  a  mamu- 
script  of  his  o^rn  «ra,  if  not  his  ac- 
tual autograph.      In   174^  it  was 
transferred  to  the  advocate's  libra- 
ry, at  Edinburgh,  where  it  has  con- 
thnied  ever  since,  and  has  been  ex- 
amined and  quoted  by  Crawford, 
GoodaU,  and  (xher  historiographers, 
in  Its-- present  state,  however,  it  is 
Imperfect*  tlie  first  eighteen  pages 
being  wanting :  these  are  supposed 
to  have  opened  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  regent  Murray,  and 
perhaps  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  murder  of  Damley ;    the  im- 
prudent  marriage   of  Mary   with 
iiothwell ;    the  rebellion   that  en- 
sued ;    the  deicat  of  the  Scottish 
queen  ;  her  imprisonment  at  Loch- 
kvin,  and  escape  into  England,  that 
immcdiat^y   preceded  this  atroci- 
ty; and  oui^  editor,  Mr,  John  Gra- 
batnl  Dalyell,  has  filled  up  the  in- 
troductory  vacuity  with  a  sketch  of 
these  events  in  a  manner  that  does 
credit  to  his.  chronological  talents. 
The  journal  of  Bannatyne  immedi- 
ately succeeds  tliis  introduction,  ac- 
companied   with    notes  from   the 
editor,  which  h-^s  so  much  pleased 
MS,  that  we  regret  they  have  been 
so  sparingly  interspersed.      At  the 
close  of  the  journal  arc  subjoined, 
I,  letters  from  Secretary  Maitland, 
and  the  Earl  of  Mortown,  written  in 
U7J.  2.  An  Account  of  the  Death 


of  the  Earl  of  Hnrtdy,  fn  "1ST61 
S.  Confession  of  the  Earl  of  Mor^ 
town,  1581.  4.  Muttxal  Aggres- 
sions  by  the  contending  factions :  a 
document,  hi  point  of  time,  aniqiflr 
to  the  threepreceding,  and  exbibit- 
mg  an  anachronism  that  mi^it 
easily  had  been  avoided. 

•«  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  Govcmrr  of  Notting- 
ham Castle,  Town,  &c.  with  orrp- 
nal  Anecdotes  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  Cotcmp  jrartes, 
and  a  summary  Review  ot  Public 
Afiairs:  written  br  his  Widow,  La- 
cy, Daughter  of  Sir  Alkn  Apsky, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  &c.  now 
first  published   from   the   ori.?inai 
Manuscript,  by  the  Rev.  JultasHt^ 
chtnson,  4:to."  llits  isbyferthe  nxMt 
valuable  piece  of  national  history 
that  has  reached  us  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  which  our  labours  are 
directed.     It  is  true  that  it  blends 
private  history  with  public ;    bat 
we  cannot  consent  that  it  should 
on  this  account  sink  into  a  lKX>k  of 
mere  family  biography :    the  excel- 
lent  editor  of  the  work,  and  de- 
scendant of  its  «rencplary  author* 
has  well  characterized   it  w^hcn  ho 
tells  us  that  it  chronologizes  **  a 
period  most  remarkable  in  the  Bri- 
tish annals,  written  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  by  a  lady  o( 
.elevated  birth,  of  a  most  com  pre- 
hensive  and  highly  cultivated  mind, 
herself  a  wimess  of  maav  of  the 
scenes  she  describes,  and  active  in  se- 
veral of  them."     There  is  a  moral 
and  literary  elegance  and  excellence 
in  the  midst  of  comparative  barbarity 
and  rudeness ;   a  liberality  of  senti- 
ment in  the  midst  of  bigotry ;  an  in- 
trepid honesty  of  heart  in  the  roidst 
of  political  defection  and  reKgious 
hypocrisy;  a  delicacy  and  tenderness 
of  domestic  feeling  iu  the  midst  of 
camps  and   chaos — which  stamp  a 
value  upon  these  memoirs  that  frv 
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%}bers  can  boast,  and  no  others  ex- 
ceed. '  We.  hijive  given  the  most 
convincing  proof  we  could  offer  of 
©ur  thorough  persuasion  of,  their 
merit,  by  the  ample  extracts  we 
have  ina(|e  from  them  in  a  prece- 
ding department  of  this  volume  : 
we  beg  the  editor  to  accept  our  sin- 
cere tmnks  for  the  treat  he  has  af- 
forded us,  and  we  sincerely  lament 
that  thev  have  thus  long  been  se- 
cluded from  the  public  eye.  They 
are  a  gem  of  inappreciable  value, 
whether  regarded  as  national  docu- 
ments, or  as  specimens  of  police  lite- 
rature. It  would  be  unjust  in  us  not  to 
add,  that  the  original  autograph  is  at 
this  moment  in  the  editors  hands. 
But  literary  merit,  domestic  vir- 
tue, and  moral  goodness,  are  not 
confined  to  ai\y  smgle  political  par- 
ty, dependent  upon  any  individual 
set  of  diplomatic  characters,  or  re- , 
ligious  opinions :  and  we  now.  al- 
lude to  an  anonymous,  but,  we  be- 
lieve, authentic  publication  of 
"  Original  Memoirs,  written  during 
the  Great  Civil  War,'*  of  which  by 
far  the  larger  part  consists  of  me- 
moirs of  sir  Henry  Slingsby,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  aiid  containing  a  to- 
lerably fair,  and  very  interesting 
account  of  the  facts  and  manners  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  and 
suffered.  Sir  Henry  Slingsbv  was 
a  man  of  a  warm  and  honest  heart, 
and  an  unquenchable  perseverance 
in  the  cause  of  the  Stuart  dynasty : 
yet  by  intermarriages  he  was  closejy 
connected  with  the  chief  families  of 
the  opposite  party  ;  and  hence,  not- 
withstanding his  frequent  attempts 
to  gain  over  the  officers  of  the  dif- 
ferent castles  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessively confined,  and  to  which 
in  consequence  of  a  communication 
of  these  various  tamperings  to 
the  protector,  he  was  successively 
transferred  he  was  not  brought  to 
l^is  tna^  till  nearly  three  years  af^er 


his  arrest,  which  was  at  Hull,  in 
1653,  Cromwell  was  afraid  of 
juries,  as  well  he  might  be ;  and 
hence  he  had  the  audacity  to  in- 
vent another  sort  of  tribunal,  which 
he  called,  iba  high  court  of  jus  tier ^  in 
which  tlie  commissioners,  chosen 
from  his  own  creatures,  united  the 
characters  of  judges  and  jurors.  It 
wasbefore  this  court  sir  Henry  Sling- 
sby was  arraigned:  he  denied  its  juris- 
diction, and  demanded  a  trial  by 
jury.  His  demand  was  not  com- 
plied with  J  he  was  tried  before  the 
nigh  court,  May  ^5,  1658,  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and,  on  June 
8th,  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill : — a 
sentence  to  which  he  submitted 
with  much  fortitude.  Hla remains 
were  deposited  in  a  chapel  belonging 
to  his, family,  in  the  church  at 
Knaresborough.  The  other  arti- 
cles in  the  collection  before  us  are 
of  less  interest.  They  consist  of 
"  Memoirs  of  Capt.  John  Hodgson, 
of  Coalley-Hall,  near  Halifax,** 
containing  a  narrative  of  his  perse- 
cations,  in  consequence  of  the  Resto- 
ration, as  well  as  of  the  movements  of 
the  parliamentary  army,  antei  ior  to 
this  event,  in  which  he  commanded 
a  company  :  but  th?  style  is  coarse^ 
and  the  manner  uninviting.  The 
additional  papers  are  official  docu-- 
ments  respecting  Cromwell's  cam- 
paign in  Scotland.  These,  as  re- 
cords of  authority,  may  be  of  service 
to  the  historian,  but  few  besides 
the  historian  will  ever  peruse  tliem. 
•*  History  of  (he  Campaign  of 
1805,  in  Germany,  Italy,  the  Ty** 
rol,  &c.  by  William  Burke,  8vo.** 
The  short  but  important  series  of 
transactions  that  first  put  Germany 
into  the  hands  ^f  Bonaparte  ;  that 
enabled  him,  by  a  single  manccuvre, 
to  swallow  up  the  grand  army  of 
Austria  j  to  seize  possession  of  its 
capital  within  three  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  { 
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^Mm  three  weeks  more  to  tpread 
bis  ▼iccorioiu  tzrttr  from  the 
Rhme  to  the  Bug;  and  within 
nro  months  tO  ovcrdirow  the  re- 
fliainder  of  the  Austrian  forces, 
concentrated  and  united  with  the 
grand  army  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire ;— ofiers  us  a  train  of  events 
that  we  shall  in  Yain  look  for  in 
URj  other  part  of  universal  histo* 
tory:  the  present  war,  indeed^ 
gives  ns  something  of  a  parallel ; 
baty  excepting  on  tts  outset,  the  ca» 
feer  of  Bonaparte  was  by  no  means 
to  rapid,  tlioug:h  on  its  close  his 
moderation  to  JPrus&iaha^  bcen4ess 
distinguished  than  that  to  Austria. 
To  mvestigate  the  springs  and 
causes  of  so  wonderful  a  success 
cm  tlie  part  of  the  French,  is  to 
engage  in  an  important,  but  an 
arduous  undertaking.  Mr.  Burke, 
in  the  history  before  us,  has  point- 
cd  out  some  of  them  ;  but  there 
are  yet  several  which  seem  total- 
ly to  have  escaped  his  attention, 
and  others  to  which  he  has  at- 
tached too  little  moment.  His 
book  is,  indeed,  written  more  for 
general  information  than  for  pro- 
fessional study;  it  is  statistic  ra^ 
ther  than  military,  and  pictu- 
resque and  illustrative  rather  than 
statistic.  It  is  probable  that  the 
^  rapid  conquest  ot  Austria  depend- 
ed, in  a  great  de^^ree,  on  the  su- 
pineness  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  total  indifference  to  the  ex- 
isting dynasty:  but  Prussian  Po- 
land did  not  fall  so  easily,  ^1- 
duKigh  the  same  cause  not  only 
existed,  but  to  an  infinitely  great- 
er effect;  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  inhabitants  would  have 
flocked  to  the  French  sandard 
with  tmivers^  acclamation.  If 
|he  people  were  cold,  and  cold 
fhey  undoubtedly  were  even  to 
^he  freezing  point,  the  army  wat 
corrupt,  and  uie  prince  misguided* 


Under  £iidi  eir€tmiitaiices»  btf  die 
<mitnary  eourase  znd  half  the 
ordinary  skffl  of  Bocmpaite  wedd 
have  been  snffident  to  lucve  con- 
manded  success :  cveiy  tKng  com- 
bined in  his  favour ;  and  brifliaiiC 
as  was  his  triumph,  it  was  achieved 
fadier  by  the  enemies  he  bad  to 
oppose  than  the  army  be  bad  to 
lead  forward. 

Mr.  Biglaad  has  adapted,  by  a 
second  and    enlarged  edition,    his 
**  Letters  on  the  Modem  Histcsy 
and  PoHtical  Aspect  of  ^Europe,* 
to  the    meridian    of  the   prKenl 
hour.     We  have  now  nxteen  kl* 
ters,   of  ifdiich   the  first   is  intro- 
ductory :    the  second  «Ifvides  Eo- 
rope  into   three  primary    powers, 
France,  Rus^  and  Britain;    va- 
rious  secondary  powers,  into  wbidi 
class  he  has  transferred  Spain,  Abs- 
tria,    Prussia,    and    Sweden,   and 
multitudes  that  are  altogether  de* 
pendent*    We  are  next  carried,  in 
letter  iii,  to  St.  Donngo,  and  then 
baok  again,  in  letters  vi,  vii,  vri,  ii, 
antt  Xf  to  Prussia,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.    In  letter  zi,  we  re-cross 
the  Atlantic,  and  are  called  to  a 
sopori&:  discourse  upon  the  pre(&- 
posing  causes  of  an  ultimate  and 
necessary  separation   between    afl 
large  and  powerful  colonies  and  their 
parent  country.     In  letter  xii,  we 
are  hurried  back  :^;ain,  thoag^  not 
by  the  North-west  passage,  to  Rus* 
sia.     In  letter  xiii,  we  visit  Deo* 
mark ;    and  in  letters  xvr,  xv,  and 
XV  i,  make  an  agreeable  exciHsioQ 
up  the    Mediterranean  to  Egyptf 
on  whose  shores  we  cast  sndior 
for  the  last  time,  amd  are  aBoved 
tn  idle  our  hours  away  as  long  as 
we  please.    The  work  is  pleasantly 
written,  and  tlie  author  nhews  him* 
self  su6kiently    acquainted    with 
modem  politics  for  the  purpose  he 
has  undertaken  ;^  yec  a  fittie  m6^t 
method  woi^d  have  given  it  additi- 
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ml  ^alue^  notwithstanding  the  de- 
Itory  character  under  which  it 
elters  itself  i  f«r  order  is  as  con- 
tent vrith  a  series  of  letters  as  a 
rios  of  mathematical  problems. 
The  surrender  of  Bnenos  Ayresto 
meral  Beresford,  and  the  attention 
hich  was  hence  called  towards 
e  Sooth  American  continent,  in 
e  vmy  of  general  trade  and  poll- 
zSf  have  not  produced  such  a  va- 
ety  of  publications  as  we  expected. 
1  fact»  in  neither  of  these  lines 
are  ive  met  with  any  thing  worthy 
f  notice ;  and,  ftom  the  late  events 
lat  have  occurred,  the  subject  is 
ow  likely  to  be  resigned  to  a 
eeper  oblivion  than  ever.  In 
he  way  of  chorography,  or 
ravels,  we  have  met  with  but 
ne  attempt,  and  .that  a  most 
*arren  and  meagre  account  indeed, 
»ut  still-  welcome  for  want  of  a 
letter.  This  account  consists  of 
*  Travels  from  Buenos  Ayres,  by 
Potest  to  Lima/'  hastily  drawn  up 
yy  M.  Anthony  Zachariah  Helms, 
ifter  his  return  from  this  aettle- 
nent,  in  which  he  had  for  three 
jrcars  (from  1768  to  1792)  resided 
is  superintendent  of  the  m'mes,  and 
inserted  in  Zach's  German  £phe« 
merisr  To  this  compendious  no- 
tice die  anonymous  translator  has 
added  a  sufficient  body  of  annota^ 
tions  and  topographical  descrjp- 
dons  to  expand  it  to  the  size  of  a 
moderate  duodecimo,  numbering  a 
hundred  aivd  eighty  pages.  From 
this  statement  we  )eam  that  Buenos 
Ayres  contains  a  population  of 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants; 
Salts,  situate  on  the  river  Arias,  pf 
nearly  ten  thousand;  andPotosi,ofa 
hundred  thousand,  including  slaves* 
That  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi 
is  sixteen  hi^ndred  and  seventeen 
geographical  miles,  communicating 
py  ^passable  roadj;  i|nd  tplp'ably 


furnished  post-houses:  that  the 
royal  mines  of  the  kingdom  of  La 
Plata  are  most  miserably  and  igi^ 
rantly  worked :  that  they  produce 
at  present  a  revenue  of  four  millions 
and  a  half  of  piastres ;  and  that  if 
they  were  worked  as  they  ought  to 
be,  "  if  all  the  veins  of  ore  were 
sought  for,  and  i^Tought  with  but 
moderate  skill  and  diligence,  this 
kingdom  alone  n^ight  yield  eVerv 
year  twenty,  and  even  thirty  mil* 
lions  of  piastres."  Lima,  the  capi- 
tal of  Peru,  is  agreeably-  descril^edy 
and  represented  as  a  most  delight- 
ful and  desirable  situation,  were  it 
not  for  the  tremendous  earthquakes 
to  which  it  is  so  subject,  and  on 
account  of  which  the  inhabitants 
do  not  venture  to  build  their  housed 
more  than  a  single  story  high.  For 
the  rest  the  reader  must  consult  the 
volume  itself.  The  appeadii^  is  ^ 
useful  compilation. 

"  Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  br 
George  Pinckard,  M JD.  &c.^'  S  voL 
8vo.  These  notes,  as  we  leani 
from  the  conthiuation  of  the  title? 
page,  which  might  have  answere4 
all  the  purposes  of  an  introductory 
chapter,  **  were  written  during  the 
expedition  under  the  command  of 
thelate  gen.  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  1 
including  obserrattons  on  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes,  anS  the  6ettlement4 
captured  by  the  British  troops  upox^ 
th^  coast  of  Guinea :  likewise  re- 
marks relating  to  the  Creoles,  and 
Slaves  of  the  western  Colomes,  an4 
the  Indians  of  South  America,  with 
Occasional  Hints  regarding  the  Sea- 
soning, or  Yellow  Fever,  of  hot  Cli, 
mates."  The  patient  reader  may 
here  ^lean  entertainment  and  in« 
struction,  but  the  ground  over 
which  he  must  toil  is,  too  frequent- 
ly, bare  and  unthrifty,  vrith  scarcdy 
die  appearance  of  a  single  husk^ 
Pi|r  author  writes  best  when  he 
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writes   directly  from  the  scenery 
around  bim  :   there  is  a  candour  in 
his  narration  to  which  we  can  im- 
plicitly trusty  and  a  benevolence  in 
his  ieelings  which  interests  us  warm- 
ly in  his  fate.     But  Dr.  Pinckard  is 
unfortunately    not    content     with 
being  a  mere  narrator  of  facts : — 
he  is  perpetually  endeavouring;  to 
combine  with  this  character  those 
of  a  sentimentalist  and  of  a  classic : 
almost  every  description  is  termina- 
ted with  a  string  of  refkctions  that  are 
as  patheltc  as  the  glitter  of  fine  lan- 
guage and  false  imagery  can  make 
them,  and  almost  every  reflection  is 
interwoven  with  scrapsof what  would 
have  been  latinity,  had  not  the  author, 
totally  forgotten,  notonly  his  syntax, 
but  even  nis  dcclenuons  and  conju- 
gations.   We  have  scarcely  space 
for  references,  but  will  just  hint  to 
^im,  against  another  edition  of  this 
work,  which  we  should  like  to  see 
in  an  abridged  form,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  we  understood  what  he 
means,  when  he  tells  us,  that  they  at 
length  appeared  before  the  sum- 
ffQoning  officer  in  frcprils  perumihus. 
We  wiu  also  venture  to  hint  to  him, 
against  tlie  same  period,  that  it 
would  add  to  the  value  of  his  per- 
formance if  he  were  to  spell  his  ver- 
nacular terms  more  correctly  on 
particular  occasif  ns ;    and  for  this 
purpose  take  leave  to  acquaint  him 
that  the  inverted  action  of  the  sjo- 
roach,  during  sicknessj  is  nof  ex- 
pressed, as  he  has  expressed  it  in 
many  places,— or  we  should  have 
blamed  the  printer  instead  of  the 
writer,-4)y  the  word  reacbingy  but 
retching.    As  proceeding  from  a 
medical  practitioner,  we  were  the 
more  surprised  at  this  gros^  vulgar- 
ism :     the  fashionable  world,  in- 
deed, is  never  less  at  home  than 
when  at  home  ;  yet  we  should  not 
ibe  justified  in  applying  this  apq. 
phthcgm  to  Dr.  rmckard,  who  nas 


given  evident  marks  of  prafe»csdl 
observation  and  judgment. 

'*  A  Voyage  to  Codiiatchixia  in 
the  Years  1792  and  1793,  by  John 
Barrow,    Esq.'*      Mr.   Borrow  i» 
well  and  deserredly  known  as  the 
author  of  two  of  the  best  books  of 
travels  we  have  received  of  tec 
years  ;  the  one  containing  traTcls  a 
Southern  Africa,  the  other  in  Chi- 
na :    accounts  of  bodi  vrhidiv  and 
extracts  from  both  which,  will  be 
found  in  our  antt^edent  vohnncs; 
The  present  publication  may  be  re- 
garded ais  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the 
two  :   for  although  it  be  chiefly  di- 
rected to  a  description  of  the  luxa- 
tion, populauon,  history,  and  man- 
ners of  CQchinchina,  it  gives  us  also 
fresh   information  concerning  the 
interior  cf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hc^te. 
That  toneue  or  projection  of  land 
of  about  thirteen  dejgrees  ra  length* 
which  joins  the  Chinese  enapirc  m. 
the  twenty-seccrod  degree  erf  sooth 
latitude,  and  may  be  regftxded  as  a 
geographical  appendage  to  it,  aad 
which,  by  a  vast  ridge  of  nuxiB* 
tains  running  down  its  middle  horn 
north  to  south,  terminates  die  Bk- 
man  empire,    both  eastward  and 
westwarcl,  is  the  object  of  oor  au- 
thor's first  and  principal  attentioiL 
Of  this  neck  of  land  Tcrngqaait 
Cochinchina,  and  Taompa,  accord- 
ing to  our  common  maps,  occupy 
successively  the  western  route,  and 
Cambodia  the  eastern.      **  These 
naihes,'*  our  author  tells  us,  **  thus 
usually  marked  on  our  diaits,  axe, 
however,  utterly  unknown  to  the 
natives,  except  Tungqoin.      The 
other  three,  coUectivdy,  are  caBed 
w^n-nan,  and  are  distinguislMd  bj 
three  gtand  divisions:     the  fine, 
contained    between  the    southern- 
most point  which  forms  the  extre- 
mity   of  the  gulf  of  Siam,   and 
which  lies  in  f  bout  the  ninth  degree 
of  latitude,  as  hi  as  to  the  twelfth  ^- 
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gree,  is  called  D&n-naii  the  second, 
extending  from  hence  to  U'e  fif- 
teenth   degree,    Chang  \    and    the 
Aird,  between  this  and  the  seven- 
teenth degree,  where  the  kingdom 
of  Tungquin  commences,  is  called 
HitL**    Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  modem 
political  history    of  the    country, 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
a  rebellion  excited  in  the  year  1 774^ 
by  diree  brothers,  who  v^ere  natives, 
and  who  succeeded  in  dethroning 
the  king,  who  appears  to  have  been 
an  amiable  man,  and  afterwards  in 
murdering  him,  as  well  as  all  the 
royal  family  who  could  be  discover- 
ed, and  in  passing  an  edict  of  ba- 
nishment against  the  rest-    By  the 
friendship  and  vigilance,  boweveiv 
of  a   very   hon^t   and  excellent 
French  missionary,  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne  was  concealed,  con- 
ducted in  safety  out  of  the  kingdom, 
received  a  suitable  education^  and 
after  contending  with  romantic  dtf- 
ficulties>  succeeded  in  dispossessing 
the  usurping  dynasty  of  the  whole 
of  the  Cochinchinese  empire,  except 
Tungquin,  to  which  a  son  of  on^ 
of  &&    usurpers    had    fied,    and 
against  whom  he  was  marching  in 
1800^  at  which  period  the  narrative 
closes.    Our  autnorejkazpines,  in  his 
concluding  chapter,  the  advantages 
which  might  accrue  to  Great  Bri- 
tain from  opening  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  this  country ;    and 
they  appear  so  considerable  as  to  be 
worth  attempting.      The  Cochin- 
thinese  government  is  devoid  of  the 
rigid  jesdousy  of  that  of  China ;  our 
trade  to  Canton  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  precarious,  and  should  it 
be  totally  prohibited,  it  might  still 
Jbe  carried  on  by    Chinese  junks 
through  the  medium  of  a  settlement 
in  the  former  kingdfei :    indepen- 
dently of  which,  Cocinchina  offers 
in  itself  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
the  most  valuable  timbers,  as  well  ai 


of  other  important  materials  for  the 
different  markets  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope.    The  latter  part  of  the*  vo* 
lume  before  us,  consists  as  we  have 
already  observed,  of  a  translation 
of  a  Dutch  journal,  written,  by  Mr. 
Truter,  who,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Somerville,  was  dispatched  by  the 
Ca^  government,  in  1801,  to  pro- 
cure homed  cattle  of  the  natives  to 
the  north-east  of  the  c<Jony,  in  on- 
der  to  replace  the  numbers  wliic^ 
had  lately  perished  in  the  settlement 
from  a  most  sickly  season.     The 
journal  is  well  worth  translating : 
it  gives  an  interesting,  and  appa- 
rently   a  faithful,  picture  of  "the 
simple  and  benevolent  savages  that^ 
under  the  name  of  Kaffers,  Hotten- 
tots,   Koras    (probably    a  mixed 
bree4),    Boijesmans,  Booshuanas, 
and  Barroloos,  progressively  inhabit 
this  untravelled  country.    Let  the 
proud  philosopher  of  Europe,  who 
disclaims  acommon  origin  with  these 
simple  people,  and  flatters  himself 
.that  he  is  descended  from  a  nobler 
steiji ;  •  let    the  advocate,  for.  the 
slave-trad^,  who  perceives  no  inhu- 
manity or  breach  of  moral  duty  in 
sending  the  poor  conqueied  or  kid- 
napped African  to  worse  than  a 
Smith  field  market,  read  and  delibe- 
rate on  these  pages  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  drop  their  high-toned  preten- 
sions, and  abandon  the  system  tliey 
bave  espoused,  it  is  not  argument 
that  can  convince  their  heads,  nor  feel- 
ing that  can  penetrate  their  bosoms. 
We  congratulate  the  world  of 
maritime    science   and  adventure, 
upon    the   appearance   of  captaia 
Bumey's  second  part  or  volume  of 
his  **  Chronological  History  of  the 
Voyages  and  I^iscoveries   in    tlie. 
Soudi    Sea    or     Pacific    Ocean." 
The  merit  which  we  have  awarded 
to  the   first  part  is  equally  to  be 
found  throufi^hout  the  whole  of  \X\t 
present.    Toe  same  circumspection 
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in  tht  choice  of  amhonty,  the  same 
taste  in  arrangement,  the  same  libe- 
rality of  sentiment  and  purity  of 
diction.  lis  chronological  range 
extends  from  1620  ^o  1759»  and 
comprehends  successively  the  voy- 
ages of  Pedro  'Sarmiento  de  Gam- 
boa.  Cavendish,  Juan  de  Fuca,  sir 
Richard  Hawkins,  Alvarode  Men- 
dana,  Parchas,  Van  Noost,  Sebas- 
tian VixcainOy  Qoinos,  and  Torres, 
Spilbergen,  Maire  and  Schouten, 
Garcia  and  De  Nodal,  and  Theo- 
dorci  Hertoge*  Anodier  part  or 
volume  will,  perhaps,  bring  the  pre^ 
9ent  undmakin?  to  its  conclusion. 
But  we  trust  that  captain  Bomey 
wiU  not,  with  this  undertaking,  ter- 
mmate  kis  own  maritime  laSonts. 
Much,  very  much,  s61I  remains 
to  be  ezploied ;  nor  do  we  know  of 
a  pilot  who  can  conduct  us  around 
tl^  rest  of  the  ^lobe  widi  such 
security  and  precision  as  himself. 
We  recommend  to  him  a  complete 
circumiiarigation  of  the  world,  and 
are  confident  of  his  success  in  un- 
dertaking it :  the  task  is  arduous,  but 
the  skill  of  the  master  is  equal  to  it. 
Mr.  Stanier  Clarke  has  also  pub- 
lished a  second  volume  in  continua- 
tion of  his  <*  Naufragia,  or  Histori- 
ral  Memoirs  of  Shipwrecks,  and  of 
the  providential  Deliverance  of  Ves- 
sels." He  here  acknowledges,  that 
in  his  former  volume  he  admitted 
some  accounts  that  were  akogethcr 
f«d>uk>us,  and  allows  that  among 
these  ought  to  rank  the  adventures 
'  of  "  Richard  Falconer,'*  and  of 
**  Robert  a  Machin.*'  In  the  pre- 
sent volume  our  author  is  certainly 
more  select,  but  not  sufficiently  so. 
We  see  no  entire  romance  recorded 
for  actual  history,  bat  many  to* 
mantic  adventures  asserted  as  real 
facts.  Jf  the  work  should  be  per- 
severed in,  we  trust  it  will  still  im- 
prove— there  b  sufficient  need  of 
Improvement*^ 


But  it  IS  time  to  return 
bome#  France,  that  inexhaustiUe 
mine  for  the  writers  of  oar  own 
country,  of  whatever  character  or 
description,  critics,  biscoriaiia^  poK- 
ticians,  noveUtsts^  and  toimscs,  has 
furnished  us  during  the  f»st  ycoi 
with  as  many  **states,*'  **traKPds,*' 
<<  tours,"  and  **  recoliectioiis,''  as 
if  the  two  countries  had  bean  on 
terms  of  the  prolbandest  tranqoB* 
lity  and  most  intimate  mteicqufse. 
Some  of  these  are  not  confined  to 
France,  but  merely  relate  to  k  ii 
conjunction  "^th  varkmt  acttoioing 
countries  i  one  or  two,  oo  the  con* 
trary,  are  limited  to  Paris  alone  } 
tome  q[  them  are  the  resak  of  ob« 
lervations  made  anterior  to  tliepce- 
tent  war ;  uidodiers  the  actual  aiid 
immediace  consequence  of  k^  from 
detention  at  Verdim.  The  cata- 
logue to  which  we  diali  Umirtfar 
few  remarks  we  can  aMbid  upon  a 
field  that  has  been   so  inceMntly 

ried  over  of  late,  shall  comprise 
five    fi^^wing    publicadcms : 
Mr.  Pinkerton't  ^  Recollections  of 
Paris,*'   Mr.  Worsley's  •*  Accofoat 
of  the  State  of  Fra»c»^  and   its 
Government  during  the  three  last 
Years  j"    Mr.  Forbes's    "  Letters 
ftom  France,  written  in  the  Years 
1803  and  18M,  tncludmg  aparti* 
cnlar  Account  of  Verdun,  and  the 
Situation  of  the  British  Captives  ia 
that  City  ;"    and  CoL  ThoratOT't 
•*  Sporting  Tour  throitgh  variooi 
Parts  of  France  in  the  Vear  1802." 
We    can  only    give   the  general 
character  of  these  pablteatiens  as 
they  struck  us  upon  a  cursory  pe* 
ms^.    Those  who  would  become 
petits  maitres,  and  be  instructed  m 
the  gallantry  of  the  French  ladiest 
must  consult  the   pages  of   BIr. 
Pinkerton*  who  seems  in  his- work 
before  us  equally  to  have  forgotten 
his  age  and  innnmties,  hb  vehd 
cap  and  mormo^^^gown  $ 
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And  fcdoIeM  of  joy  and  voutb; 
ITo  breathe  a  S4?coiul  <priog 

tHe  new  dress  of  a  cher  amy  and 
rroiinded  by  a  coteru  of  Pari- 
.T\  fair.  For  a  plain,  unvarnish- 
y  l>ut  not  uninteresting  narration, 
tlie  more  striking  manners  and 
pearances  of  the  country  through 
lich  he  passed,  we  refer  the 
si.cier  to  Mr.  Lwnaitre.  Mr. 
Drbes  and  Mr.  Worslcy  were 
>cb  prisoners  at  Verdun,  from 
^ich  captiTity  they  have,  fortu- 
Ltely  for  themselves,  been  since 
>crated  «  they  agree  in  their 
^neral  statement  ofthis  situation  ; 
&<i  in  their  travels  homeward  the 
»riner  gives  us  the  best  account  of 
le  accommodations,  and  the  latter 
r  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
le  towns  they  passed  through. 
olon^  Thornton's  Tour  is  written 
itb  much  of  his  usual  spirit,  and 
Itogether  in  his  usual  style.  In 
zgsard  to  the  various  kinds  of  sport 
e  was  in  pursuit  of,  he  appears  to 
a  ve  be^n  disappointed  ;  or  at  least 
re  may  assert  that  he  does  not 
ecm  to  have  been  by  any  means 
9  successful  as  in  Scotland,  '^fhis 
a.  St  work  is  written  intheformof  let- 
ers,  addressed  to  die  author^s  friend 
ord  Darlington.  >nthe  title-page 
o  his  work  he  professes  to  give 
^  General  Observations  on  the  Arts, 
sciences.  Agriculture,  Husbandry, 
tnd  Commerce  of  France ;  and 
5trictures  on  the  Customs  and  Mau- 
lers of  the  French  People-*'  We 
cannot  say  that  all  this  is  fdse,  for 
»:  few  hints  upon  these  different  sub- 
jects aie  sometimes  tlirown  for- 
9^a7ds :  but  we  have  met  with 
nothing  prominent^  certainly  with 
nothing  diat  ought  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  title-page.  From  the 
concurring  acco(ints  of  Mr.  Forbes 
and  Mr.  Worsley,  it  appears  to  us 
^at  the  Engli^  captives  are  as 
cbmforCable  at  Verdun  as  £ngl»^ 


captives  may  ever  expect  to  be  any 
wnere.  On  the  arrival  of  tlie  first 
division  in  this  city  provisions  of 
all  kinds  were  very  cheap  5  a  con- 
siderable advance,  however,  has 
taken  place  since— yet  even  at  pre- 
sent they  are  not  exorbitant.  la 
the  summer  of  1805  there  were 
about  seven  hundred  prisoners  at 
Verdun  (Mr.  Forbes  gives  us  their 
names),  about  the  same  number  at 
Valenciennes,'  a  thousand  at  Gi- 
vetle,'  and  about  another  thousaiKl 
scattered  over  other  places.  The 
government  allowance  to  each  is  a 
poimd  and  half  of  ammunition 
bread  daily,  the  common  bread  o^* 
the  country,  manufactured  of  wheat 
and  rye ;  and, when  well  made,  plea- 
sant and  nourishing,  together  with 
three  pounds  of  beef  by  the  week» 
fat  and  good  when  fairly  served  ac- 
cording to  the  contract,  but  often, 
dirough  th^  peculation  of  the  con- 
tractor, of  a  deteriorated  quality; 
The  governor.  Gen.  Mirion,  is  an 
excellent  and  liberaUminded  man^ 
and  contributes  all  in  his  power  t9 
miiigate  the  burdens  of  captivity.^ 
The  vintage  season  in  France,  and 
the  hilarity  that  accompanies  it,- 
are  well  described  by  Mr.  Forbes  f 
from  anotlier  part  of  whose  letcers 
we  also  perceive  that  the  ease  and 
freedom,  the  amenity  and  polish  of 
the  old  French  character,  is  ililt 
preserved  in  several  of  tlie  ancient 
chateaux  which  have  fortunately 
never  changed  their  masters.  Upon 
tlie  concurrent  testimony  of  all, 
Bonaparte  appears  to  have  a  rooted 
dislike  to  Englishmen,  and  what- 
ever is  English,  ^o  Englishmen 
are  allowea  to  behold  him  through 
whatever  town  he  may  pass  m 
which  they  <are  stationed,  and  are, 
on  this  account,  ordered  to  keep 
themselves  retired  :  to  English  ta- 
lents he  can  pay  no  compliment^ 
aiul  (he  sight  of  English  manufate^^ 
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tures  IS  sure  to  irritate  hts  feelings. 
The  French  thenuelves  are  not 
heavily  taxej^  but  the  imposts  on 
the  conquered  countrici  are  very 
screre.  Wliat  the  last  seems  chiefly 
to  compluiuof,  liowever,  according 
to  Mr.  Worsley,  is  **  tlie  cruel  and 
heart- rending  law  of  the  conscrip- 
tion, which  requires  ih>i  uihabitants 
to  part  with  tlieir  sons  when  arriv- 
ed at  the  age  of  manhood,  to  fight 
the  battles  o[  a  power  tliey  hate» 
and  to  die  for  a  man  whose  govern- 
ment Lhey  abominate.'*  And  upon 
this  subject  we  apprehend  that  the 
citizens  of  France  had  of  late 
as  much  to  complain  of  as  the 
allied  or  subjected  powers.  The 
register  of  births,  and  deaths,  and 
exchange  of  situations,  is  so  rigidly 
attended  to,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  escape  taking 
his  chance  for  enrolment  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  of  age.  The  term  of 
service  is  limited  to  six  years  ;  sub- 
stitutes are  allowed,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  them, 
and  tneir  demand  is  of  course 
enormously  high. 

While  the  French  were  over- 
Timning  Italy,  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Lt^maitre  they  seldom  encroached 
on  private  museums,  notwithscan4* 
ing  their  lust  for  carrying  away 
every, thing  of  public  value ;  and 
among  many  unjustifiable  regula- 
tions they  in^-o^uced  one  at  Rome 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  find 
repealed  at  any  time.  The  fre- 
quency of  assassination. in  this  city 
k  well  known  to  every  one,  as  it  is 
9iUo  that  the  assassin  has  hitherto 
been  left  almost  entirely  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  police  seldom  or  never 
interfering  to  punish  the  atrocity, 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  the  compiander  in  chief  is- 
sued a  proclamation  that  no  protec- 
tion should  screen  znurder;  that 


the  man  who  put  another  to  dmfaf 
under  whatever  pretext,  or  in  what- 
ever manner,  should  be  instamly 
shot ;  assassinations  were  still  coiB- 
mitted  for  :^  daj  or  two,  but  the 
certain  and  tinifbim  execution  o£ 
the  soiience  soon  pot  an  end  to 
the  practice,* and  no  more  instances 
wtere  hftard  of  it  while  the  French 
continuedin  possession  c^  the  Papal 
states. 

From  the  different  accooms  be- 
fore OS,  it  should  seiBi  difficult  to 
allot  the  pre-eminence  of   faaah 
beauty  and  attractions  to  any  indi- 
vidual nation.     Nothing  ran  equal 
the  life  and  gaiety  and  captivating 
graces  of  the.  French  women  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.   Pinkerton:   it  b 
true  that  ap  unlucky  but  very  ge- 
neral   report   asserts  them  to  be 
somewhat  too  free  of  their  £ivoarsr 
and  at  times  even  "  without  pre- 
vious selection,  difficulty,  andde* 
votion  ;    but  mnuroerable''    con- 
tinues oursiver-haired  gallant  **3Tt 
the  young  and  beautiful  females 
who   preserve  the  s^ucHty  of  the 
marriage-bed;  and,  amidst  acharm^ 
ing  freedom  of  mafaeri^  and  evem  « 
great  friendsbip  for  another  aus, 
are  models  of  maternal  tendenuis  ami 
conjugal  fdeiity**      Such    i$  Mr. 
Pinkerton's  opinion  of  French  la- 
dies, and  his  model  of  the  best  and 
most    virtuous    French  matrons! 
Not  so  Mr.  Lemaitre :  ki  his  esti- 
mation the  Austrian  ladies  are  that 
handsomest  on  the  continent — dieir 
complexions  the  fairest,  their  coba- 
tenances  the  most  expresnye,  their 
manners  the  most  degaht,  and  theo' 
conversation  the  most  lively.   And 
we  h'ke  the  picture  the  better,  be* 
cause  we  here  meet  with  no  hint  of 
cldsbeos,  and  no  details  of  sock 
conversation  as  immediatelyfoUows 
the  above  passage  in  Mr.  Pinkenao, 
and  which  he  ventures  to  give  as  t 
specimen  of  fine  taste  and  cimjuga) 
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lonesty ;  but  in  which,  If^vekixowzny 
hing"  of  the  world,  no  w6m;in  could 
ver  indulge  for  ;i  moment  provided 
he  had  any  conjugal  honesty  to 
r>5e.  Yet  Mr.  Lemaitre  is  not  so 
it  tie  of  a  true^atrioc  as  to  prefer 
ven  the  Austrian  ladies  to  the 
•Inglish :  the  Austrian  fair,  It  seems, 
re  unrivalled  on  the  continent,  but 
hey  are  surpassed  by  the  fair  of 
ur  ov^n  island.  It  is  somethmg 
arther  in  their  favour  that  the 
[ueen  of  Sicily,  no  indifferent 
dd^e  of  the  .English  character, 
srhether  male  or  female,  appears 
0  think  the  same.  The  incident 
elated  uf)on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
-•emaitre  is  pleasant,  and  we  will 
lot  suppress  it.  When  the  English 
adies,  and  the  lady  of  our  traveller 
.mong  the  rest,  were  introduced  to 
ler  Sicilian  majesty  at  Naples, 
he  only  English  gentleman  who 
eas  allowed  to  be  present,  was 
Ar,  Drummond,  the  English  minis- 
er.  The  queen  was  extremely 
jracions,  and  expressed  much  hap* 
)iness  at  seeing  so  many  English 
adies  at  her  court,  "  for  I  esteem, 
aid  she,  the  venerable  charac- 
cr  of  your  queen,  and  think 
ery  highly  of  British  females  in 
;eneral :  tjiey  are  good  daughters, 
^ood  wives,  and  good  mothers." 
rhe  compliment  was  general,  and 
^Ir.  Drummond  thought  himself 
he  roost  proper  person,  in  conse- 
[uence  of  his  official  capacity,  to 
etum  some  token  of  gratitude, 
i^hich  he  did  by  making  his  bow. 
'Point de  reverence.  Monsieur,'*  ex- 
laimed  tlie  queen,  **  I  speak  of 
-nglish  ladies,  and  by  no  means  qf 
i^nglish  men  :  ils  sont  libertins, 
nauvais  sujets,  buveurs,  incon- 
tans—Si  i'ctoishomme,  je  piendrois 
me  de  vos  compatriotes  pour  ma 
emme ;  mais  Dieu  me  defend  d'un 
nari  Anglais !" 

But  we  loiter  abroad  too  long, 
n  Mr.  Carr's    «  Stranger  in  Ire- 
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land;  or  a  Tour  in  tlie  Southern 
aiid  Western  Parts  of  that  Country 
in  ths  Year  1 605,^'  we  have  met 
with  a  very  pleasant  and  humorous 
compilation.  The  writer  ha^  suf- 
ficient powers  of  his  own :  and, 
from  the  specimens  he  has  exhibit- 
ed, we  wish  he  had  more  frequently 
consulted  them  f  but  he  has  in  too 
many  instances  chosen  the  secondary 
praise  of  being  a  judicious  book- 
maker, to  the  original  merit  of 
being  a  good  author. 

In  our  topographical  productions 
of  the  year  we  are  too  ricnto  allow  us 
toenterinto  any  thing  like  a  detailed 
account,  inviting  as  is  the  subject  to 
us.  Of  Litchfield  we  have  two 
histories  to  notice  :  the  one  a  short 
and  much  improved  re-print  in  oc- 
tavo of  Mn  Jackson's  **  Memoirs 
of  the  City  and  Catliedral  of  Litch- 

. field:"  the  other  a  huge  quarto 
publication,  by  Mr.  Harwood,  en- 
titled "  The  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Ch  urch  and  City  of  Litch- 
field." We  do  not  find  that  they  es- 
sentially differ,  excjept  as  to  size,  and 
consequently  as  to  price.  The  for- 
mer, in  a'comafessedstyle,  and  close 
print,  giving  us  the  entire  !ipir  it  of  tlie 
latter,  whicn  is  unnecessarily  diffuse 
and  dilated.  In  Mr.  Yates's  "  lUus- 
tratlon  of  the  Monastic  History  and 
Antiqtiitiesofthe  Town  and  Abbey 
of  St  Edmund's  Bury,"  wehavethe 
first  part  of  a  studious  and  diligent 
work,  and  the  first  effort  of  an  au- 
thor desirous  of  distinction  in  anti- 
quarian literature.  The  quarto 
volume  before  us  is  upon  the  \«liol« 
a  well  arranged  selection  of  matter^ 
not  difficult  to  be  acquired  :  and 
had  it  been  compressed  to  half  its 
size  might  have  been  possessed  of 
double  its  value.     But  it  is  a  far 

'more  difficult  thing  for  a  young 
man  to  drive  his  pen  in  a  perpendi- 
cular than  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
Weshallreverttothis*'Illu9tration>'* 
however,  when  it  is  completed. 
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The  pleasure,  and,  we  truft,  the 
success  which  have  accompuiied 
Dr,  Whitaker  in  his  history  of 
Whallejy  have  induced  him  to  ei« 
tend  hu  ^unrey;  and  he  has  now 
presented  us,  in  a  quarto  volume, 
closely  decorated  with  views,  but 
unsuppUcd  with  a  map,  with  **  llie 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Deanery  of  Craven,  in  the  County 
of  York.'*  It  possesses  the  merits 
of,  and  is  designed  as  a  comps^iion 
to,  the  author^  former  work.  It 
would  be  superfhi^us  to  add  more, 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  very  as- 
siduous in  collecting  materials  for 
presenting  us  with  **  Tht  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,"  upon  a  small  duodecimo 
scale ;  and  we  do  not  like  his  laboiu*$ 
the  worse  on  this  account  The  vc* 
lume  contains,  in  a  close  compass,  a 
great  deal  of  authentic,  well«arrang* 
ed,  and  interesting  matter  s  gives  a 
good  description  of  the  collegiate 
church,  enters  largely  into  the  life 
of  Shakespeare,  details  copies  of 
several  original  documents  relating 
both  to  him  and  his  family; 
and  offers  a  biograpfiical  sketch  of 
otlicr  eminent  characters,  connect- 
ed with  Siratfbrd  by  birth  or  long 
residence. 

As  smaller  or  less  valuable  pnb* 
licutions  we  have  to  notice  Mr, 
Moffat's  **•  History  of  the  Town  of 
Malmesbury,"  in  a  thin  octavo, 
embellished  with  engravings :  Mr. 
Turner's  "  Collections  for  the  His- 
tory of  the  Town  and  Soke  of  Gran- 
tJvAm,"  containing  various  authen- 
tic and  original  memoirs  of  sir  Isaac 
Newton,  from  manuscripts  in  the 
possession  of  the  earl  of  Ports- 
mouth :  Mr.  Jenkins's  *<  History 
and  Description  of  the  City  of 
Exeter  and  its  Environs,  ancient 
and  modem,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical:*' and  die  following  useful  but, 
for  the  most  part,  temporary 
:>ketches  .  published  anonymously ; 


**  Walk  through  Leeds,  wi&  am 

Account  of  the  Woollen  Manufac* 
ture  of  the  West-Ridinr  of  York- 
shire i"   *'  Lambeth  Palace  ;  tllns- 
trated    by  a   Series  of    Views;** 
"  Picture  of  Liverpool,  with  a  Ran 
of     the  Town  ;"     •*  Manchester 
Guide,"  containing  a  brief  history 
of  the  towns  of  Manchest^*  and 
Salford,  the  public  buildings,  &c« 
the  whole  illustrated  by    a  maps 
"  Hereford* Guide,*'  containing  % 
concise  history  of  the  city  and  the 
public   buildings   that  decorate  it* 
We  close  this  branch  of  the  pre- 
sent   department    by  announcing 
the  publicatioa  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  very  ^lendid  and  compc?* 
hensive    "  Magna  Britannia,"  die 
joint  production  of  the  &e>'.  Sam. 
Lysons,     rector    of     Rodmanocv 
Gloucestershire,  &c.  and  of  Saab 
Lysons.  esq.  keeper  of  his  majes« 
ty^s  records  in  the  Tower.  This  vo« 
luminous  w<5rk  is  projected  upos 
the  plan  of  Camden's,  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  well  known  abilities 
of  the  authors,  and  still  more  die 
specimen  now  before  us,  induce  d5 
to  indulge  a  very  high  erpectatioa 
of  its  general  merit.     Of  the  entire 
extent  of  the  work  we  know  not} 
and  we  suppose  the  authors  theo- 
selves  could  not  very  readily  in- 
form us.    It  must  however  be  upoo 
a  very  large  and  expensive  scale,      j 
as  the    present   volume,    a    thick 
ouarto  oi  742  pages,  contains  onlj 
the  three  counties  of  Bedfordshire^ 
Berkshire,and  Buckinghamshire. — 
A  series  of  views  of  the  most  io* 
teresting  and  picturesque  objects  in 
Great  Britain,  accompaiued  with 
brief  descriptions,   has  been  pob* 
lished,  as  far  as  the  first  put  only, 
under   the    title    of    "  Britannia 
Depicta,"  by  the  late  Mr.  W.Bymc, 
and  is  professedly  a  companion  to 
die  voluminous  text  of  Messrs.  Lt- 
sons.     From  the  excellence  of  cnc 
engravings  before  us,  we  trust  this 
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ipplementaiy  worlp  will  be  con-  be  well  woith  vemaculizxng  among 

ntw?d  notwithstanding  its  present  purselvcs.     In  this  last  respect  sir 

ispension  from  the  death  of  the  Robt*  Cliyton  is  amply  entitled  to 

riglnal  projector.  the  thants  of  the  public-«^fbr  his 

On  general  politics  the  work  that  •  rersion  is  at  orice  accurate  and  ele* 

is  b^  pleased  as,  and  which  ap«  gant — and,  independently   of  the 

izn  of  most  consequence  in  the  toil  of  tranilation,   he  has  often 

ass  b  sir  Robt,  Clay  ton's  transla-^  very  judiciously  printed  at  the  foot 

>n  of  Filangteri's    "  Science  of  of  the  page  sucn   entire  passages 

egislation,"  which  he  has  reduc*  from  other  writers  as  axe  merely 

I  from  eight  volumes,  which  they  referred  to  without  being  quoted  by 

1  in  the  original,  to  two  moderate*  Filangieri  himself, 

ted  octavos  in  English.    Gaetano  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Principles 

ilangieri  is  esteetned  among  the  <ff  Civil  and  Military  Subordination! 

eapolttans,  and  we  believe  among  bv  John  Macdiarraid,  esq.**   8vo* 

e  Italians  in  general,  theirfirst  poli-  Mr.  Macdiarmid  wehave  met  before, 

cal  writer  j  nis  ScUnxra  della  Li*  in  consequence  of  his  "Enquiry  into 

lj/tf«ftWM  has  unquestionably  very  the  System  of  National  Defence,** 

real  ment,  and  the  more  so  as  it  and  what  we  then  thought  of  him 

as  the  work  of  a  young  man—  we    think    of  him   still,    that  he 

le  author  dying  at   the  age  of  is  —  a    man    of  reflexion  and  of 

lirty^ix,  in  the  year  1788,  univer-  method,    of   profound    cogitation 

lUy  esteemed  and  lamented.     A  rather  than  accurate  judgement  of 

erk  that  comprises  such  subjects  minute  system  rather  than  of  nex* 

I  the  origin  of  'society,  general  ible  manners,  a  man  of  the  closet 

rind^es    of  legislation,  the  for-  rather  than  of  the  world.      He 

tation  of  new  laws  and  the  oblite^  has  good  talents,and  he  offers  many 

ition  of  obsolete^-hereditary  nobi-  important  hints— but  he  never  suf- 

ty  and  other  dtsdnctions  of  rank—  fers  any  of  them  to  slip  from  him 

^pulation,  and  the  best  means  of  accidentally  ; — he  is  a  drill-serjeant 

romoting  it — property  real   and  in  metaphysics,  and  every  thing  \i 

trsonal— ^ntsuled  estates,  monas-  regularly  marshalled  in  rank  and 

Ties,  and  ecclesiastical  property  file.     His  present  Enquiry  is  divi- 

1  general— standing  armies — ^pub*  ded  into  four  parts  ;  of  which  the 

z   morals — agriculture    and   the  first  two    treat   of    natural    sub- 

>rn*trade'-^rts,manufactures,and  ordination,   the  tliird  of  artificial 

)mmerce-— taxadon  —  public  re-  9*ibordi nation,   and  the  fourth  of 

)rds  and  punishments-— national  military.      The  first    three   parts 

id  established  religions  ^— a  work,  seem  to  be  little  more  th:^n  intro- 

esay, that  comprises  such  subjects,  ductory  to  the  last,  in  which  our 

lat  examines  them  in  their  most  author  certainly    appears    to    his 

i£icult  beariags^--^hat  t%  always  greatest  advantage.   After  a  pretty 

ispectabte  in  its  reasonings,  gene-  close  examination  into  the  nature 

illy  correct  in  its  doctrines,  often  of  subordination  iri  our  own  coun- 

ecuUarly  acute  in  its  observations,  try,  through  a  variety  of  heads  nu- 

id  coinprehensive  in  its  views—  merically  arranged,  he  arrives  at 

lat  has  anticipated  much  of  the  this  concltision,   which,   to  speak 

nowledge  of  the  present  day,  and  the  truth,  flows  fairly  enough  from 

ffords  hints  for  future   improve-  his  premises :    "  from  these  obser- 

jent,— Mfannot  but   confer  a  very  rations  it  appears  that  the  laws  and 

igb  chaxacter  o^  the  writer,  and  usages  by  wkich  t}ie  election  of 

T  2  military 
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xnilttaiy  officers  is  at  present  regu-  which  is  totally  inconaitent  ^tA 
lated  in  Great  Britain^  not  only  aU  respectability  whateTcr— crJiit- 
afford  no  provision  for  securing  the  ment  for  life: — in  the  room  of 
competency  of  those  officers  at  the  which  Mr.  Windham  proposed  an 
period  of  their  appointment,  but  enlistnr»ent  for  a  certam  term  of 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  preclude  time.  The  first  pamphlet  v-e  Jiafi 
every  chance  of  their  being^  com-  notice  is  entitled  a  **  Vmc-ratioii 
petent  at  that  period.  But  vc  have  of  Mr.  Windham's  M-litary  Flan." 
seen  lliat  military  subordination  This  is  published  anonymously,  t«tt 
must  necessarily  be  ineflPectual,  or,  the  author  needed  not  to  have  been 
according  to  a  common  expression,  afraid  of  subscribing  his  name  m 
must  be  at  an  end,  while  those  who  the  title.  Ft  examines  with  ckar* 
command,  and  on  whom  most  de-  ness  and  precision  the  state  of  tl^ 
pends,  are  incapable  of  executing  different  military  forces  in  this 
the  duties  of  their  fetation.*'  country  under  the  system  antnkc 
The  general  subject  of  the  army  to  that  of  Mr.  Windham,  the  ie« 
leads  us  to  that  class  of  pamphlets  gulars,  theinilitia,  the  volunteers— 
which  endeavours  to  point  out  the  points  out  the  chief  directkmS  ia 
best  means  of  recruiting  it.  In  which  they  not  merely  clashed,  hot 
this  tribe  several  have  appeared  completely  frustrated  the  operatioi 
that  are  entitled  to  a  s^ort  notice,  of  each  other,  and  successfully  vin- 
the  whole  of  which  have  a  direct  dicates  the  new  theory.  This  co- 
bearing  on  the  system  lately  pro-  quiry  is  pursued  through  six  sec- 
posed  by  Mr.  Windham,  and,  du-  tions,  which  progresavely  discuss 
ring  die  administration  of  which  he  the  following  subjects— rfie  neccs- 
formed  a  part,  actbally  carried  into  sily  of  a  reform — repeal  of  the  ad- 
execution —  the  grand  object  of  ditional  force  act — ^abolition  of  tbc 
which  w^s,  as  our  readers  may  in  militia  ballot  —  enlistment  for  » 
general  recollect,  to  put  the  army  limited  term  of  time — augnieata- 
on  such  a  footing  of  respectability  tion  of  military  rewards  and  sala- 
and  profit,  that  it  should  bc^  a  line  ries.  In  the  **  Letters  of  Ofl»- 
of  life  and  a  source  of  provision  mentarius"  we  have  a  second  "Rao 
eagerly  sought  after  by  all  the  for  recruiting  and  improving  the 
lower  ranks  of  society ;  while  tlie  Situation  of  the  British  Army." 
me;ms  by  which  he  proposed  to  ob-  The  plan  is  not  essentially  drfRnent 
taintliisobjectwere,  first,  to  increase  from  that  proposed  in  the  preced- 
the  pay  of  soldiers  and  subalterns,  ing  publication,  but  it  enters  more 
and  the  allowance  to  invalids,  the  widely  into  tlie  consideration  of  the 
accomplishment  of  which  point  he  genend  subject,  and  evinces  irudi 
conceived  he  would  be  enabled  to  accuracy  of  judgement  but  verf 
effect  out  of  the  enormous  bounties  great  inaccuracy  of  style.  The 
hitherto  offered  for  enlisting,  boun-  points  chieAy  discussed  in  thecouise 
ties  which  in  such  case  w^ould  be  of  these  letters  are,  the  volunteer 
rendered  totally  unnecessary,  and  system,  the  militia,  the  cavalry-,  ar- 
consequently  by  a  suppression  of  tillery,  foot-guards»  veteran  batta- 
which  his  own  system  might  be  lions,  tank  of  officers,  ^al^o^lI 
substantiated,  without  producing  army»  military  councils,  miiiizrf 
any  additional  expense  to  the  na-  rewards,  punishments,  dress,  And 
tion; — and  seconaly,  by  suppress-  discipline.  The  w-rit cr  is  alt .^gette' 
ing  that  almost  insufferable  relic  of  the  new  scriool,  dr.d  m  ^nme 
of  slavery  in  a  free  country — and  points  would  ciirry  his  leforrriiion 
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mtich  too  far.    Thus  in  his  seventh  neither  shdnid  we  have  heard  of  a 

letter  He  strenuously  objects  to  the  Nelson.   That  there  are  evils  which 

whole  system   of  purchasing  into  have  crept  into    the  subject  here 

the    service;   observing   that    the  complainedof,andwhich call  loudly 

richer  classes  of  every  country  are  for  redress,  we  are  ready  to  admit  j 

necessarily  the  least    hardy  and  but  we  certainly  should  not  obtain 

most  effeminate  of  the  entire  po-  this    redress    by    exchanging   the 

Eulation,  and  commenting  on  what  power  resulting  from  a  cultivated 
e  imagines  the  absurdity  of  selling  education  and  a  high  sense  of 
to  such  persons  the  defence  of  the  l^onour  for  that  produced  by  the 
country.  We  do  not  see  the  neces-  length,  breadth,  and  toughness  of 
sity  that  is  here  asserted';  but  ad-  human  sinews.  In  anodier  anony- 
mitting  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  we  mous  pamphlet,  however,  and 
would  ask  this  writer  whether  he  which  we  how  proceed  to  notice, 
thinks  the  respectability  of  the  we  are  called  to  the  audi  alteram 
army,  br  the  general  security  of  far  tan.  This  is  entitled  directly  a 
the  country,  would  be  best  promot-  "Defence  of  the  Volunteer  Sy- 
ed  by  a  total  seclusion  of  meh  of  stem  ;  in  Opposition  to  Mr.  Wind- 
birth  and  property  ?  if  not,  how  ham's  Idea  of  that  Force  ;  with 
does  he  expect  that  such  can  ever  Hints  for  its  Improvement."  We 
enter  into  tne  army  ?  would  he  ad-  have  always  thought  the  volunteer 
vise  that  they  commence  their  mi-  system  'capable  of  improvement, 
litary  career  in  the  ranks  ?   are  our  but   have   uniformly  disapproved 

Cerals  and  our  admirals  to  rise  Mr.  Windham's  open  contempt  of 

n  common  soldiers  and  sailors  it.     Upon  another  foundation    it 

alone  ?     We  should  accede  to  his  i»ight  have  possessed  more  adroit 

proposition  in  some  degree,  if  mere  ofiicers,   and  a  more  mechanical 

corporeal  bulk  or  muscular  strength  rank  and  file  :  but  while  the  natural 

were  the  only  powers  necessary  for  couracje  of  neither  officers  nor  meu 

an  officer  to  possess :  but  he  can  is  called  in  question,  we  have  no 

know  little  of  military  afiairs  as  a  doubt  that  even  in  its  present  state 

i^im^,  who  does  not  know  at  the  same  it  would  be  found  a  very  eflPectivc 

time  that  these  are  the  very  lowest  force  in  the  case  of  emergency, 

of  all  the  powers  that  are  requisite  and  believe  that  it  has  been,  and 

to  constitute  even  an  army  at  large,  will  yet  prove  itself  to  be,  one  grand 

much  less  the  official  department  of  means  of  preventing  an  invasion, 

an  army — and  as  little  can  he  know  The  hints  here  given,  however,  for 

of  military  a£Fairs  as  a  history ^  who  its  amelioration,   acknowledge    its 

>s  not  informed  that  there  never  imperfection,   and  form   the   best 

yet  was  a  victory  of  any  import-  and  most  useful  pa^t  of  the  book, 

ance  gained  by  the   size  or  cor-  l^e  mode  prescribed  for  obtaining 

poreal     hardihood    of    the    com-  from  the  volunteers  themselves  a 

mander  in  chief.     Alexander  the  most    skilful    body  of  officers    is 

Great  was  a  little   man — so  was  especially  worth  attending  to. 

Ditvid  ^hen  opposed  to  Goliah— so  The  resumption  of  the  war  with 

^*as   Pepin— so  were  most  of  the  France  has  given  all  maritime  neu* 

heroes  of  ancient  times  :  and  had  tral  nations  an  opportunity  of  press- 

this  been  the  ruie  of  modern  pr3-  ing  their  commerce  to  very  great 

niotion,  we  certainly  should  never  advantage,  even  in  the  barter  of 

•lave  heard  of  a   Bonapaite— but  allowed  and  legitimate  materials. 

^       But 
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Bat  it  k  not  every   neutral   na^ 

tion,  or  rather  not  all  the  indiTi- 
duals  of  every  neutral  nation» 
that  have  restramcd  themselves  to 
legitimate  materials,  or  conveyed 
them  in  a  legitimate  way.  Fraud 
and  perjury  the  most  open  and  un- 
disguised have  top  frequently  been 
haa  recourse  to,  if  we  may  tmst 
Mr.  Brown's  "  Mysteries  of  Neu- 
tralization 5"  in  which  he  informs 
us,  that  at  £mbdei\  Leer,  Livomo» 
tnd  other  places,  tliere  are  regular 
marts  for  the  sale  of  fiaitious  bilk 
«f  lading  and  exchange,  together 
with  the  regular  routine  of  affida- 
vits, city  seals,  notarial  attestations, 
and  even 'letters  of  correspondence 
m  order  to  prove  that  the  vessel 
thus  bonmtrahfy  freighted  is  bound 
from  one  neutral  port  to  another, 
or  at  least  ^at  her  lading  is  not 
contraband,  or  that  her  course  does 
not  incline  her  to  any  belligerent 
port. 

It  is  the  rigid  and  ettensi^ 
iearch  which  has  formed  a  pcirt  of 
the  existing  doctrine  of  the  British 
government,  in  consecfuence  of  the 
war  with  France,  diat  has  thus 
tempted  various  merchants  of  neu- 
tral countries  to  a  conduct  so  fla- 
grant and  dishonourable.  Whether 
this  law  be  jut t  or  unjust,  whether 
it  be  a  law  that  neutral  nations 
ought  (o  submit  to  or  combine  to 
resist,  is  a  different  question :  a 
question  that  lias  been  long  agitat- 
ed, but  never  to  this  moment  set- 
tled upon  any  solid  principle,  that 
reared  into  being  some  years  ago 
the  armed  neutrality  of  the  North 
against  us,  and  perhaps  has  already 
reared  it  again,  and  that,  w-lthin 
the  preceding  twelvemonth,  has 
fiearly  produced  a  dcclariuion  of 
war  on  the  part  of  the  American 
States.  It  is  this  last  circumstance 
that  has  revived  the  enquiry,  and 
pn?e  n^ore  called  forth  a  host  of 


juridiail  writers,  who  tort 
tively  taken  the  side  to  wUi^lbeif 
own  judgements  or  dseir  own  iiw 
terests  have  inclined  them.     In 
favour  of  the  r^it  of  search  W9 
have  to  notice  a  third  and  fdostii 
edition  <^   the    pamphlet   called 
^  War  in  Disguise,**    an  aocomc 
of  which  will  be  fottnd  monr  hft 
retrospect ;    «*  The  Spceck  of  tht 
hon.  J.  Randolph,  Rqpresenticivo 
fi>r  the  State  ci  Virgtuiat  in  thegifrt 
neralconfn^si  of  America;;''  «Ba» 
ligerent  Rights  asseited  aad  vi«fi* 
cated    against  Neutral  Encroach* 
ments  ;*'  which  last  is  designed  ts 
a  direct  answer  to  **  An  Esaaioa* 
tion  of  the  British  Doctriae  whiA 
subjects  to  Capturea  Neutral  Traik 
not  open  in  Time  of  Peace  :**  the 
second  edition  of  which  coDtaiBsa 
**  Letter  from  the  Mimstrr^^efupo» 
tentiary  of  the   United  States,  to 
lord  Mtilgmvcv    kne  Secretary  of 
State  for    Foneign  AflRwrs."    Ot 
which  side  also  we  have  received 
**  An  Answer  to  War  m  Disguise; 
or  Remarks  upon  tiK  new  DMiiae 
of   England  concemtng    Nestral 
Trade;^*and  « The preseat Oaim 
and  Comfdaints  of  Amenca  briefly 
and  fahiy    conridexed.**     In  dit 
dispute     as    conducted   in   tbc« 
pamphlets  the  neutralirtx  have  cer- 
tainly the  advantage  ^  the  eeoeiai 
line  cf  their  arguinent  is  as  ioUovii 
and  it  is  only  replied  to  bf  abstract 
speculations,  and  the  law  ciwofhu 
In  the  old  treaties*  and  ef|>ecitnf 
that  with  Spain  m   1667,  it  wai 
mutunll y  acceded  to,  as  a  poiat  rf 
international  bw.  that  the  subjects 
of  each  should  trade  freely  to  ail 
countHes  at  war  ^Tth  the  other,  ex- 
cepting to  sudi  places  as  woeat- 
tually  besieged  or  blockaded,  »d 
in  such  articles  as  were  contraboad 
merchandise.     In  the   same  year 
this  pomt  of  intematioB^  law  was 
established  by    a  tr^y  benw« 
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France  and  Hdlaiid*  oontabiii^  a 
provision  to  the'  same  effect.    In 
l}ie  wntr,  however,  between  England 
acEid.    France,  that  continued  from 
X*75S    to  1763,  the  former  country 
in  .  point  of  fact  retracted  the  doc- 
trine admitted  in  1667,  ^r  her  prize 
courts  were  ordered  by  the  existing 
administration,  to  condemn  all  ves- 
sels  captured  with  a  freight  bound  . 
either  for  France  or  the  colonies  of 
FraiK:e,    although    6oth   ship  and 
cargo   should  be  proved  to  be  neutral 
property.     This  variation  from  a 
principle  that  seems  to  have  been 
previously  admitted,  is  denommated 
by  all  the  neutralists  and  continental 
«rriters  **the  rule  of  the  war  of 
1756  :"  and  we  must  Jiere  observe 
that  at  this  very  time  France  was 
8tiU  acting  upon  the  pre-established 
law»  for  she  admitted  neutral  ves« 
sels  into  her  own  colonial  ports, 
which  were    bound   to  a  hostile 
coast.     Upon  the  peace  of  1763  it 
most  be  observed,  however^  that 
France  shut  up  her  colonial  ports 
a^inst  other  countries,  from  a  de- 
sire to  take  her  own  carrying  trade 
exclusively  into  her    own  nands, 
but  re-opened  them,  a  short  time 
before  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war.    While  **  the  rule 
of  the  war  of  1756**  was  rigidly 
adhered  to    by  the  English,  the 
French  formally  protested  against 
it  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  basis 
of  the  armed  neutrality  was  the 
result  of  such  protest.  The  jealousy 
hereby    inspired    thrt)ugh6ut    the 
Borthem  nation?,  induced  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  act  with  caution 
on  tiie  commencement  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  through  the  whole 
course  of  tliis    war,  the    British 
principle,  though  never  openly  re- 
canted,   wa«      never     recognised 
or  acted  upon  ;  for  Holland  and 
Denmark   uere   unraolestedly    al- 
lowed to  becon^e  the   carriers  ^ 


Freneh  and  Spanish  produce  from 
the  colonies  to  the  mother-coun- 
tries.  In  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and, Russia,  however,  dat- 
ed June  1801»  the  British  principle 
was  formally  renounced.  In  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  it  has  not  been  expressly 
introduced  in  any  way,  but  it  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  virtually  relin- 
quished, by  a  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  former  that  the  Ame- 
ricans should  be  put  on  the  footing 
of  the  most  Javoured  nzilons. 

During  Mr.  Pitt's  administra- 
tion there  -was  an  alternate  revival 
of  "  the  jule  of  the  war  of  1756,'* 
and  an  alternate  abandonment.  In 
1793  it  was  re-e$tablished .  at  laree 
in  his  majesty's  instructions  to  tne 
prize  courts;  in  179^  it  was  ro^ 
stricted  to  the  direct  trade  between 
the  French  West  India  islands  and 
Europe.  In  1798  it  was  stiU 
further  restricted,  and  neutrals 
were  allowed  the  privilege  of  trad- 
ing, in  articles  not  contraband,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
nies of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  be- 
tween such  colonies  and  tlie  mother 
country.  During  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  France  never  re-attempted 
to  take  back  upon  herself  exclusively 
the  carryim^  trade  from  her  own 
colonies — which  «f  course  became 
an  a^cmtomed  trade  to  all  such  coun^ 
tries  as  chose  to  engage  in  it.  As 
such  it  was  admitted  by  Great 
Britain  evcii  as  late  as  1803— and 
no  neutral  vessel  engaged  in  this 
a£customed  trade,  which  was  open  to 
it  in  time  of  peac3,  was  allowed  to 
be  a  subject  of  capture,  unless 
loaded  with  contraband  articles,  or 
bound  to  a  port  blockaded  or  be- 
sieged. But  in  1806  was  issued  by 
the  British  ministry  one  of  tha 
rrr>st  extraordinai-y  regulations  exer 
druv/n  up  by  any  cabinet  in  the 
world.  Neutrals  were  not  now  ;d- 
T  ^  Ipwed 
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lowed  tf>  trade  directly  to  any  of 
the  colonres  of  the  enetny  :  the 
tra^e  from  which,  if  carried  on  at 
all,  should  only,  it  was  decreed,  be 
condncied  tJirough  the  medioxn  of 
Brill sh  ports  alone  ;  and  certain 
ports  were  declared  free  for  this 
purpose  in  the  West  Indies :  thus 
transferring  all  the  adtantages  of 
tiie  carrying  trade  from  the  colo- 
nies of  one  of  the  hostile  powers 
to  the  other,  to  the  ntter  exclusion 
of  every  other  nation,  however 
close  tl^  terms  of  poliiical  amity 
that  might  subsist  between  the  re- 
spective powers,  and  however  un- 
just, in  an  international  view,  the 
suppression  of  such  trade. 

The  American  States  could  not 
but  receive  a  severe  injury  from  so 
unexpected  a  measure  ;  and  we 
cannot  be  much  surprised  at  the  in- 
dignation they  should  have  disco- 
vered, and  the  vengeance  they 
should  have  threatened,  however 
idle  in  itself.  The  point  of  dis- 
pute became  extreme;  for  while 
the  British  fi^ovemment  resuscita- 
ted in  its  fullest  force,  and  pressed 
to  a  greater  extremity  than  ever 
the  rigid  rule  of  tlic  war  of  1 7.76*, 
the  American  merchants  too  ge- 
nerally insisted  upon  the  absolute 
inviolability  of  every  neutral  vessel 
with  whatever  cargo  she  might  be 
freighted,  legitimate  -or  contra- 
band^ and  to  whatever  port  she 
micrht  be  bound,  whether  blockaded 
or  open.  It  is  clear  from  thi^ 
brief  survey  that  lliere  never  has 
been  any  rule  of  right  in  regard  to 
neutral  nations  during  periods  of 
war,  so  distinctly  and  universally 
admitted,  as  to  prevent  all  doubt 
upon  the  subject:  both  France  and 
Eiigland  at  difierent  periods  have 
acttrd  in  different  manners;  and 
though  the  most  numerous  in- 
stances of  vascillation  and  severity 
file   chargeable  against  the  lattef, 


it  IS  only  because  the  former  tas 
kss  frequently  had  the  power  of 
variation,  and  of  adapting  the  law 
or  regulation  of  the  day  to  her  cmn 
relative  state  and  interest.    Yet  it 
is  certain  that  such  rule  of  npA 
docs  exist,  and  it  is  high  time  chat 
it  should  be  uaiversally  avowed  ami 
acted  upon.     It  is  also  clear  that 
in  s-fich  case  the  high  admiraky 
courts  of   every  country    dwuld 
take  such  rule  of  right  alone  for 
their  guidance,   and  dispense  ihe 
law  of  nations  to  nations  at  large^ 
uncontrolled  by  the  views  or  wishes, 
the  internal   laws   or  regulations, 
of  whatever  state  the  decision  may 
b^  awarded  in.     That  this  is  the 
noble  basts  on  which  the  high  ad- 
miralty  tribunal  of  our  own  coun- 
try IS  established  we  well  know :  sir 
Wm.  Scott  has  repeatedly  declared 
it  to  be  so  ;  and  his  authority  upon 
this  subject  is  excellently  adverted 
to  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  **  An 
Examination  of  the  British  Doc- 
trine :^    but  we  know  also  that  the 
administration  for  the  time  bmg 
has  too  often  interfered  to  obtrude 
its  own  orders  instead  of  the  una- 
nimous iSaa  of  the  best  jurists,  if 
not  in  diis  court,  at  least  in  all  the 
inferior    tribunals.      We    rejoice, 
however,  in  the  prospect  that  the 
plan  on  which  the  discussion  is  now 
conducting  between  this  ccnntrf 
and  America,   has   a    chance   df 
bringing  this  important  subject  to 
something  like  a  decision  that  shaS 
not  only   dissipate   every  preseot 
bickering,  but  become  the  basis  cf 
the  conduct  of  our  own  and  of 
other  governments  in  future. 

"  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
the  Nation  at  the  Commcnceroert 
of  the  present  Administration." 
Such  has  of  late  been  tlie  epbe» 
Bneral  natureof  our  cab'mcts,that  for 
freiCHi  we  must  here  read  fat.  The 
work  is  certadnly  irriUien  in  a  neri 
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ircMiSf  sententious  style, .  and  with  merit    is    no   longer  ■  applicable. 

palpable  proofs  of  confidential  in*  Such  are   ♦*  Consicterations  on  the 

£ormauon.    We  believe  the  writer  late  Treaties  between  Great  Bri- 

»    Mr.  Brome,    and  that  it  was  tain    and    Russia,    Austria,    and 

composed  not  only  under  the  au-  Sweden,"  published  anonymously. 

spices,  but  under  the  superintend-  •*  The    present   Relation   of  War 

ence  of   Mr.  Fox.     Tte  .writer's  and  Politics  between   France  and 

object  is  to  'point  out  tlie  errors  of  Great  Britain ;  by  John  Andrews, 

the    preceding  administrations   of  L.  L.D.**    "  Letter  to  the  right 

"Mr,  Pitt  in  regard  to  foreign  con-  hon.  Charles  James  Fcx,  upon  the 

nections,  and  to  hint  at  the  plan  Subject  of  his  Conduct  upon  the 

intended  to  correct  them.     After  Charges  made  b^  Mr.  Paul!  against 

the  blame  attempted  to  be  thrown  Marquis  Wellesley."     *•  The  Po- 

on    sir    Home    Popham,    in    the  licy  of  reducing  the  Property-t*nr, 

course  of  his  late  trial,  we  are  sur-  and  of  carrying  on  the  War  for  the 

prised  to  find  ,in  this  pamphlet  an  next  five  Years  without  any  addi-> 

avowed  intention,  as  a  part  of  the  tional  laxes,  recommended  in  a 

plan,  to  liberate  the  Spanish  colo-  I^etter  to  a  noble  Earl,  by  a  Friend 

nies  from  the  yoke  of  the  mother-  to  the  present  (iau)  Administra- 

c6untry«     It  seems  to  have  been  tion.**    "  Mr.  Francis's  Speech  iit 

another  intention  of  the  late  minis-  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  28th 

try,  had  they  continued  in  oflBce,  of  May  1806,  against  the  Exemp- 

to  h$Lve  opened  the  colonial  ports  tion  of  foreign  Property    in   the 

to  neutral  vessels  at  large,  and  thus  Funds  from  the  Duty  of  Income.'* 

to  have  removed  one  grand  source  We  wish  Mr.  Francis  had  obtabed 

of  the  dispute  between  the  Ameri-  his  dbject ;  but  the^  time  is  now 

can    states  and    ourselves.     This  gone  by,  and  whether  the  question 

anonymous  inquiry  on  the  part  of  will  ever  be  re- agitated  is  beyond 

Mr.  Fox's  administration  has  re-  our  powers  of  prediction  to  deter* 

ceived  an  anonymous  refiy  under  mine. 

the  title  of  "  An  Answer  to  the  "  The  Speeches  of  the  right  hon. 

Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Na-  Wm.  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Com- 

tion;  withStrictures  on  the  Conduct  monV'  have  found  a  very  careful 

of  xhepresmt  Ministry ;"  in  which,  collector,  who  has  now  presented 

also,  for  present  we  must  read  past,  them  to  the  public,  from  the  best 

The  work  bears  sufficient  tokens  of  reports  he  has  been  able,  in  four 

authenticity,  and  attacks  the  party  octavo  volumes.    And  tlie  adminis* 

against  which  it  is  aimed  with  suf-  tration  and  the  memory  of  Mr. 

ficient  dexterity   in  many  of  their  Pitt  have  found  a  warm  and  active 

more  vulnerable  points.     But  the  testimony  of  friendship  in  "  Mr. 

rvents  which  have  since  crowded  on  Rose's  brief  Examination  into  the 

our  attention,  iiave  already  anti-  Increaseof  the  Revenue, Commerce, 

quated  both  the  .  inquiry  and  the  and  Navigation,   during  such  Ad* 

answer,  and  sent  them  to   *'  the  ministration."   To  which  Mr*  Rose 

years  beyond  the  flood.''  has  added  allusions  to  some  of  the 

For  the  same  reason  we  can  only  principal    events    that     occurred 

catalogue  a  varietv  of  other  tem-  ^  within  the  period  in  question,  and 

porary  strictures,  which  had  merit  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character. 

enough  to    render  tlxem   popular  ,  This  last  docs  credjt  to  Mr.  Rose's 

ivhen  first   published,  but  whosp  feelings,  and   no  discredit  to  his 
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pau  ^Ir.  Pitt,  howerer,  still  re-  about  tvo  hiixidr«d  and  fifty» 
qnires  a  biographer :  and  we  are  stitated  the  wbde  that  vere  tmis* 
glad  to  see  that  the  writer  of  the  planted  in  1805,  and  we  have  sot 
rolume  before  us  has  thoughts  of  heard  that  2nj  odier  cargo  hai 
ondertaking  this  task  dsc  With  been  dispatched  unce:  Anxoig  the 
the  whole  of  the  private  lifb,  and  publications  addressed  to  the  noble 
miKh  of  the  private  motives  of  the  and  patriotic  earl  in  conseqncDce 
public  life  of  this  truly  illustrious  of  his  adventure,  we  shall  only  no- 
statesman,  there  is  no  person  living  tice  <<  Eight  Letters  to  the  earl  cf 
perhaps  so  intimately  acquainted  as  Selkirk,"  and  ^  Remarks  on  the 
Mr.  Hose :  and  we  trust  that  his  earl  of  Selkirk's  Obcovations  oq 
.  return  to  office  will  not  obliterate  the  present  State  of  the  Highki^dt 
his  late  intention  from  his  memory ,  of  Scotland,  with  a  View  of  tb< 
nor  the  -ministerial  toils  and  per>  Causes  and  probable  Consequences 
plezitics  in  which  he  is  hereby  in-  of  Emigration."  Tlie  writers  of 
volved  preclude  him  from  finding  these  and  more  than  these  ooecor 
time  su&cient  for  such  an  under-  in  advising  an  act  of  parliament  to 
taking.  prevent    emigration  :    as  though 

♦*   The  Twelve  Reports  of  the  Britons  were  to  be  tied  to  any  pr- 

Commissioners  of  Naval  Enquiry,  dcular  spot  like  little  urchins  to  a 

2  voL  8vo."     On  various  accounts  table,  or  as  though   the  internal 

these  docnments  have    excited  a  evils' ef  the  country  were  so  nnxncr. 

deep  interest  in  the  nation ;  and  ous  and  severe  that  it  woolf  bt- 

Mr.  Maxwell,  the  present  editor,  is  come  depopulated  withoat  some 

entitled  to  tlxc  thanks  of  the  public  transmigratory  interdict.     To  aU 

for  thus  putting  them  into  a  pur-  these  absurd  apprehenwons  and  le- 

chaseableandperusable  ^ape.  The  commendations  we  reply   Uiuis^' 

reports,  the  compressed    style  of  nous  fain*     The  country,  in  afi 

«rhich  sets  all  abridgement  at  de-  parts  of  it,  will  always  letam  as 

fiance,  are  given  at  length ;  but  the  numerous  a  population  as  its  cob* 

roQchers  have  been  considerably  veniences  for   agriculture^  maso* 

fcurtailed  ;    and  those  of  inferior  facturcs  and  mineralogy  wiH  sBp> 

jconsequence  entirely  omitted.  The  port  j   and  if  the  objectors  before 

reports  themselves  occupy  the  6rst  us  would  retain  more,    let  then 

volume :    the  evidence  on   which  first  culdvate  new  gnrnds,  issno- 

they  are  fotuided  fills  up  the  second  duce  new  manufaccures  into  new 

in  the  form  of  an  appendix*  jdaces,  and  ope*  new  mines. 

Lord  Selkirk's    Scottish   estab-  ««  The  West  Indian  Coaimao* 

iishment^t  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Place  Book:  compiled  firom  par* 

which  we  noticed  with  approbation  liamentary  and  official  Doctnncnli ; 

in  OBT  last  retrospect,  has  given  no  ^y  sir  Wm.  Young,  bart."    Then 

small  dissatisfaction  and  appreben-  i^  still  much  intcreft  ia  dus  tlM 

ftien  in  the  bosoms  of  a  great  body  quarto  ;  though  a  very  great  pattt 

pf  our  fiorthem  compatricts  who  of  it  is  done  away  by  that  Bwst 

aeem  fearful  of  being  hereby  left  glorious  of  all  the  meacorescf  the 

alone  in  Caledonia,  and  of  roving  hte  parliament,  the    abolition  of 

lipom  highland  to  hij^hland  without  the  slav^  trade,  of  the  accDmplisi!- 

^earing  the  echo  of  any  human  ment  of  which,  it  is  one  object  cf 
voice  bnt  their  Own.    Thx:ee  trans-  i  the  present  writer  to  warn  tlie  W«st 

ports    of    emigrants,   comprising  Indian  planters,  so  that  they  xnighc 
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he  prepared  tp  meet  it  by  a  prerioos 
encouragement  of  marriages  and 
population.      By  the  calculationt 
introdaced  into  this  work*  it  appears 
that  Jamaica  alone  produces  half 
the  entire  growth  of  sugar,  tWo» 
thirds  of    the   nun,    and    three** 
fourths  6f  the  general  quantity  of 
articles  yicljded   by  the  West  In- 
4iia    islands  :    that    Trinidad    and 
Tohago  are  by  far  the  two  next 
valunble  islands,  as  freest  from  oc- 
casional disastcrs--*and  that,  inde- 
pendently of  these  three  islands, 
Jill  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  archipe- 
lago is  scarcely  worth  pres^rrinp^, 
being     perpetually    the    prey    of 
flrought,  hurricane  or  earthquake. 
*•  A  Vindication  of  the  Justice 
jand  Policy  fsi  the  late  Wars  car- 
ried   on  -in    Hindostan  and   the 
]Deckaa,  by  the  marquis  Wellesley, 
Governor-general,  &c.  Sec.*'     Th« 
oriental  politics  of  marquis  Welles- 
ley  are  here  better  justified,  and 
his  campaigns  more  ably  delineate 
fid  ihofi  m  any  othe^  publication 
{hat  has  yet  met  us  from  the  press. 
The  reasoning  h  correct  and  for  the 
fnQfi^  part  convincing,  the  language 
^egaBt»  ai)d  the  authorities  unim- 
peachable.    It   is  a  work  which 
every  one  should  read  who  is  dis- 
posed to  condemn ;  and  we  may 
add  that  few  who  have  read  it  will 
be  disposed  to  condemn  afterwards. 
We  lament  that  the  limits  to  which 
ve  are  confined  will  not  allow  us 
to  examine  its  merits  more  in  decaiL 
The  class  of  ethics  for  the  year 
before  us»  has  ajForded  us  rather  a 
bsuren  ^lanrest*      Mr.    Gambier, 
however,  has  giyen  to  the  young  a 
Vseful  «'  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Moral  Evidence;    or  of  that 
,  i^pecies  of  Reaso^ii^  which  relates 
to  niters  of  Fact  and  Practice ;''' 
divided  into  five  chapters,  compri^ 
iifg  ^  nature  «f  i^u^l  ^yid^nce 


and  th^  p<nnt8  in  which  it  <USett 
from  demonstration — the  Tarious 
kinds  of  moral  evidence  and  the 
relative  weight  of  each — specula^ 
tive  inferences  in  detection  of  mi^ 
known  facts-^general  directions  ia 
reference  to  the  various  kinds  cf 
moral  eridence— the  different  kinds 
of  evidence  which  different  subjects 
admit.  We  'have  also  received  an 
anonyn^ous  volume  of  *<  Phyooel 
and  Mi^aphysical  Enquiries,"  which 
show  the  tiuthor  to  be  a  less  skilful 
reasoner  than  extensive  reader.  His 
book  consists  of  three  chapters,  de- 
voted to  proofs  of  the  reality  of 
matter,  the  existence  of  the  Deity; 
and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  boasts 
of  little  that  is  new,  and  that  little 
not  always  legidmately  argued. 

<<  The  Indepei^dent  Man;  by 
George  Ensor,  esq.,  2  vols.  SvoJ^ 
This  work,  under  a  queer  titk^ 
contains  much  that  is  worth  re- 
membering, and  accompanies  man 
from  his  cradle  to  his  maturity.  It 
is  rather  a  system  of  education  than 
of  pure  ethics :  although  there  is 
so  much  of  the  latter  in  it  as  to  en» 
tkle  it,  in  a  general  division,  to  be 
arranged  under  the  class  of  ethical 
or  moral .  {^iiosophy.  llie  first 
Yolume  is  partidoned  into  five  chap- 
ters. Of  these  the  first  commences 
with  infancy,  and  extends  to  the 
eighteenth  year,  or  term  of  boy- 
hood; it  contains  nothing  pecu- 
liar :  inother's  milk  during  inmncr, 
an  exchange  of  corporal  punt^ 
ments  for  other  remuneradons  of 
demerit  shortly  afterwards,  pubtic 
schools  in  preference  to  private,  a 
comparatively  late  commenoement 
with  the  learned  languages,  form 
the  chief  subjects  it  undertdses  to 
recommend.  The  second  chaym 
embraces  the  requisite  tuidon  fboai 
eighteen  to  manhood,  in  the  coarse 
ot  whi^  the  author  advises  unv^l 
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tmniedmtely  en  quitting  school, 
and  ixrf.  "^  the  uniTersity  is  resorted 
to.  Chapter  the  third  is  peculiarly 
^iedicated  to  morals*  Chapter  the 
Ibnrth  dis»cuss^  the  necessity  of 
study  towards  the  attainment  of 
pre-cinir!c?ncey  and  demonstrates 
that  even  genius  itself  will  never* 
be  able  to  acquire  the  latter  with- 
out the  use  of  the  former.  The 
fifth  chapter  offers  some  Taluable 
remarks  on  reading  in  general. 
Vohime  the  second  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  different 
orders  of  poetry  :  its  origin,  its 
lyric,  didactic,  satyric,  and  *  dra- 
matic casts.  The  taste  discovered 
is  generally  correct,  but  the  volume 
contiins  naiuch  needless  repetition. 

The  vehement  opposition  which 
bas  been  discovered  in  certain  quar- 
ters to  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan  for 
educating  the  poorest  children  in 
the  country,  in  reading,  writing, 
and  accounts,  at  the  trivial  expense 
of  a  shillings  a  quarter  for  each,  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice. 
The  sound  of  the  war-whoop, 
which  commenced  with  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer, has  since  been  caueht  and 
probated  by  banj  pers^  and 
especially  by  many  xlergymen, 
from  whom  we  should  have  ex- 
pected more  liberality,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  own  duty.  In 
the  institution  and  superintendance 
of  his  multitudinous  school,  Mr. 
I-ancaster,  who  is  by  religious  pr6- 
fesston  a  quaker,  is  solely  actuat- 
ed by  the  ennobling  principle  <^ 
genuine  philanthropy,  and  a  desire 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
poor :  the  elements  of  the  christian 
religion  are  taught  from  the  Bible, 
and  to  this  sacred  book,  which  our 
SQthor  supposes,  with  St«  Paul,  is 
able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salva- 
tion, the  religious  part  of  the  edu- 
cation is  confined*     It  b   ia  no 


small  degree  to  the  credit  of  hit 
majesty  and  the  royal  family,  dot 
they  were  among  the  earliest  t5 
patronise  this  institution,  horn  2 
conviction  of  the  real  benevcdeBce 
of  its  founder,  and  the  jncalculable 
benefits  of  its  prospective  effects : 
a  patronage  which  is  continued  to 
the  present  hour,   and  which  ve 
hope  will  continue  as  kmg  as  the 
establishment  itself.     In  the  viev  of 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  however,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's plan    did  not  suffidendy 
inculcate  the  doctrines  of  the  estab- 
lished  church — and  admitted  the 
use  of  Socinian  hymns :  to  thefirst 
objection   it  was    replied    by  the 
foundex-  of  the  scho(M,  that  he  waft 
personally  a  believer   in  the  doc- 
trines in  question,   but  that  the 
simplicity  of  his  plan  did  not  al- 
low a  deep  or  systematic  inquiry 
concerning  them  ;  restraining  itscM^ 
to  the  mere  elements  of  kno^sM^ 
in  general,  and  consequently  of  me 
christian  religion  in  generaL  Tothe 
last  obj ection,  after  i  t had  been  opeslY 
urged,  iterated  and  re-iterated  with 
no  lack  of  zeal  or  vehemence,  it 
was  admitted  by  the  propiagatqr  of 
the  report    berWlf  mat  she   was 
ondtr  a  msiah>     Yet  Mr.  Lant  as* 
ter  is  not  suffered  to  pass  off  thoS 
freely.     Mr.  archdeacon  Dauhesy 
in  his  visitation  charge,  delivered 
in  the  Sarum  cathedral,  June  1806^ 
diGbc  to  make  this  institution  tl» 
grand  topic  of  his  observations — 
and  among  other  counts  to  accutf 
it  as  follows  :  **  I  cannot  help  con- 
sidering, therefore,  the  plan  now 
proposed  for   public  patronage  oi 
JeisfOy  under  the  imposing  guise  of 
philanthropy. — I  feel  fully  disposed 
to  give  the  conductor  of  the  plan 
every  credit  for  the  best  intention : 
the  person  acting  as  a  iooi  for  others 
is  oftentimes  in  ignorance  with  i^ 
epect  to  the  work  to  br  performed  hj 
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I,— Surely  my  brethren  we  are  ignorance  upon  Yarious  matters,  in 
not  to  learn  that  merrly^  to  admit  regard  to  this  institution)  concern* 
tlie  Bible  as  constituting  the  basis  ine  which  he  ought  to  have  obtain* 
oF  religious  opinbns  is»  in  fact»  to  ea  information,   and  might  hare 
admit  aejimtvoely  nothing,*'  done  so  with  great  case,  by  hiaving 
These  strange  insinuations  and  written  to  Mr.  Lancaster  upon  the 
aissertions,  and   others  like  these,  subject,  but  which  he  never  onc« 
lia.'ve  not  been  allowed  to  circulate  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  do, 
m    sHence.      Mr.   Lancaster    has  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  op- 
a^aln  come  forwards  in  vindica-  ponents  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan 
tion  of  himself  and  his  institution,  have  at  length  resolved  apon  por- 
axid  addressed  to  the  public  **  An  suing  the  only  system  of  warfaj« 
Appeal  for  Justice,  in  the  Cause  of  which  is  truly  legitimate  and  ere- 
ten  thousand  poor  and  orphan Chil-  ditable  to  them:    and  that  is,  of 
dren;  and  for  the  Honour  of  the  Holy  opening  similar  schools  upon  their 
Scriptures:  being  a  Reply  exposing  own  pnnciples,  and  following  them 
theMisrepresentations  in  the  Charge  up  with  arrangements  more  con- 
delivered  at  the  Visitation  of  Charles  sistent  with   the   dictates  of  their 
IDaubeny,  archdeacon  of  Sanim."  own  conscience.     To  these  ind  to 
In  the  course  of  this  appeal  the  every  other  establishment  that  has 
author  has  given  his  creed  so  fully,  a    tendency    to    promote    useful 
as  to  convince,  we  should  suppose;  knowledge  among  the    poor,  we 
even  the  archdeacon  himself  that  most  heartily  wish  God-speed.  One 
he   has  as  unjustly  accused  htm  of  of  the  institutions  we  now  allude 
an  inclination   to  deism,  as  Mrs.  to  is  pretty  fuUy  delineated  in  a 
Trimmer  had  tlone  before  him  of  pamphlet  published  anonymously, 
an  inclination  to  Socinianism.     He  and  entitled    "  A  System  of  Edu- 
denies  being  the  tod  of  any  man,  cation  for    the  Idiouring   Poor." 
for  that  the  plan  is  altogether  his  This  system  is  in  fact  not  essentially 
own  ;    yet  concedes,    that    if  the  different  from  Mr.  Lancaster's,  ex- 
term  will  apply  to  him  in  any  sense,  cepting  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
it  can  only  so  apply  in  reference  to  church  catechism,  and  of  religions 
his  majesty,  who,  more  than  any  exercises  in  unison  with  the  church 
one  else,  hn;  patronised   and  en-  liturgy,  upon  the  different  scholars 
couraged    it,     and     consequently  who  are  admitted  ;     and  conse- 
"whose  instrument  he  is  in  advanc-  quently,      in    shutting    the   door 
ing  so  benevohent  a  concern.     He  against  the  children  oc  all  sectaries 
is  severe,  and  we  think  justly  so,  whatever.     We  have  been  chiefly 
upon  the  archdeacon  for  his  opinion  disgusted  in  this  and  various  other 
of  the  definitive  nothingness  of  the  pamphlets,  with  a  new  attempt  to 
Bible  upon  tlie  subject  of  religious  lessen  the  merit  of  honest  Joseph 
opinions,  and  recommends  to  his  Lancaster,  by  asserting  that  he  is 
perusal   the    sixth   article  of  the  not  the  original   inventor  o£  the 
church    of   England,    concerning  plan  upon  which  his  boasted*  ccono- 
.the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scrip*  my  chi^y  rests, — ^we  mean  of  em- 
tures,    as  also  the  opinion  of  St.  ploying  trays  of  sand,  instead  of 
Paul  upon  this  subject,  in  his  ad-  sheets  of  paper,  for  the   first  at* 
dress  to  Timothy.     Finally,  Jie  ac-  tempts  at  writing  and  cyphering : 
cuses  the  archdeacon  of  many  other  and  by  ascribing  to  Dr.  Bell,  who  is. 
misrepresentations,  and  much  wilful  introduced  as  the  chief  agent  in 

the 
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ihe  new  concern^  a  claim  consider-  upon  this  sabject  at  presei^  tel 

ablf  prior*  in  consequence  of  his  cause,     in    consequence    of    Mr. 

ItaVing  been  privy  to  the  use  of  Whitbread's  bill,  or  rather  series  of 

the  same  mode  of  tnition  many  bills^  for  a  regulaticm  of  the  poor, 

years  ago,  when  a  director  of  the  we  shall  certainly  have  occasian  to 

male  asylum  at  Madras.    Dr.  Bell,  return  to  it  in  our  next  number, 

we  believe,  to  be  a  very  excellent  We  cannot,  howerer,  dismiss  die 

and  benevolent   man,   and,  from  subject  before  us  without  notkii9 

the  habit  of  eleemosynary  tuition,  that    Dr.    Bell    himself,    in   his 

lie  acquired  in  India  a  very  proper  *'  Analysts  of  the  Experiment  io 

person  to  be  consulted  and  appoint-  Education  jnade  at  Egmore,  near 

ed  superintendant  on  the  present  Madras,"  has  eiven  an  accomA  of 

occasion.     But  he  must  not  be  al-  an  attempt,  which  he  has  entinly 

lowed  to  divest  Jos.  Lancasterof  all  superintended,    to    introduce   the 

the  merit  which  is  claimed  by  him  same  system  into  our  own  oocmtry, 

and  for  him,  upon  the    question  and  has  suggested  a  scheme  for  the 
before  us.      If  Mr.  Lancaster  be  ^  better  administration  of  the  poor<* 

not  the  original  inventor  of  sand  laws,  by  converting  schools  for  di0 

trays  for  writing  and  accounts,  he  lower  orders  of  youths  into  schods 

is  at  least  the  iirst  who  introduced  of  industry  ;  a  scheme,  however, 

them  into  our  own  country ;  and  which  requires  some  pause  htfan 

he  has  so  far  improved  upon  what-  we  can  consent  to  Mopt  it :  and 

ever  model  he  may  have  met  with,  that  the  truly  benevolent  Mr.  Gal* 

and  so  far    simplified    the    best  quhoun,  with  (he  highest  vener* 

t3rstems  of  charity-schools  in  a  vast  ation  for  Dr.  Bell's  general  met]K)d, 

variety  of  other  respects,  as  to  be  has  offered  a    *'  New  and  Appn>- 

fairly  allowed   the    praise  of  in-  priate  System  of  Education  for  tbt 

structing,  by  a  plan  that  is,  in  its  labouring  People,"    in  which  he 

cktail,  altogether  his  own.    As  to  details  the  effects  of  a  school  sini« 

thenseofsand-boards  or  sand-areas  lar  to  that  of  Dr.  Bell's,  founded 

of  some  kind  or  y)ther,  in  the  way  under  his  own  patronage  and  eye. 

of  education,  they  are  of   imme-  He  chiefly  differs  in  discarding  dae 

morial  standing,  and  Dr.  Bell  has  sand  trays  for  coarse  slates,  and 

Cas  little  claim  to  the  merit  of  slate  p^cils.    And  sa  convinced  ii 

ing  invented  them  as  Mr.  Lan*  this  excellent  magistrate  of  its  ge* 

caster.    Two  or  three  years  ago,  neral  importance,  that  he  has  ad« 

when  adverting  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  ded  some  observations  on  the  eipe- 

method  for  the  first  time,  we  ob-  diency  of  extending    the  system 

served  that  this  kind  of  trays  or  over  the  nation  at  large,  under  the 

boards  has  been  for  ages  common  immediate  aid  and  sanction  of  the 

among  the  Hindus :  and  we  have  legislature. 

much  reason  to  believe  diat  both  In  the  department  now  before  iu» 

the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  taught  we  must  necessarily  classify  Mrs. 

the  sciences  of  reading  and  writing  West's  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady^ 

to    their    children    by   letters    or  in  which  the  Duaes  and  Character 

tgiu-es  traced  on  the  sandy  shbrer  of  Women  are  considered,  chiefly 

ct  their  rivers,  or  the  sandy  plains  with  a  refiBnence  to  prevailrng  Oph 

of  the  interior  parts  of  their  respcc-*  nions."     The  popularity  <?  this 

ure  countries.  ^^y\  **  Letters  to  a  Yom^Maa,* 

We  shall  dwell  more  cursorily  has  been  one  inducement  to  her 

vcDlurifi^ 
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Y«Ataring  upon  the  present  work  ;  for   the  Instruction  and   Amuse 
a  second,  we  are  told,  was  the  dying  ment  of  Youth :  by  C.  Wilkinson  2** 
request   of  a  highly  vulued  friena,  an  ideal  tour  well  arranged,  well 
that  she  would  devpte*  her  leisure  selected,  and  replete  with  entertain- 
bours   to  publications  that  should  ment.    "  The  History  of  England, 
**  t^nd   not  only  to  moral  but  reli-  from   the  earliest  Records,  to  the 
gious  edification."     The  three  vo-  Peace  of  Amiens.     In  a  series  o( 
fuones   before  us,  therefore^  which  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady  at  School: 
are  designed  to  guide  the  age  of  by  Charlotte  Smith,  3  vols.  i2mo:" 
inexperienced  girlhood,  and  direct  possessing  as  much  merit  as  mostf 
it  to  the  evolution  of  a  perfect  fe-  and  superior  to  many  of  the  epis- 
male   character,  are   devoted  to  a  tolory  com pendi urns  of  our  history, 
consideration  of  our  morals,  our  and  having  the  exclusive  advantage 
manners,  and  our  religious  disiinc-  of  a  descent  almost  to  the  present 
tions  and  principles.     In  ouropi-  day.     **  The  History  of  Scotland, 
nton,  there  is  less  of  nature,  and  related  in  familiar  Conversations; 
less  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world  by  Eliz.  Helme,  2  vols.    12mo/* 
in  this  work  than  in  our  author's  "  Historical  Dialogues  for  Young 
"  Letters  to  a  Young  Man."   That  Persons:    by  Miss  Hays,    vol.  II 
young  man  was  her  son ;  and  we  12mo:'*   both    possessing  all  the 
perceive  the  mother  in  every  page,  tediousness  of  colloquy  without  ii» 
^^  vrhzt  young  lady  the  letters  be-  ease  and  appropriation — the  former, 
fore   us    are  addressed  we  know  though  tedious,  little  more  than  a 
not — but  unquestionably  the  mother  chronicle,  —  the  latter,  ili-selected, 
is    not    equally    perceived    here,  and  to  children  often  unintelligi- 
Much  of  the  description  of  our  fa-  ble.  "  Panorama  for  Youth,  2  voU. 
^ionable  high  life,  and  our  fashion-  12mo."    The  world  is  here  painted 
able  low  lift,  appears  to  ns  to  be  something  better  than  it  deserves 
taken  from  reading    rather    than  to  be — and  the  worjc  has  too  little. 
from  actual  observation;  and  hence,  arrangement  in  the  distribution  of 
not  a  Jitde  of  it  is  caricatured.   At  the  different  branches  of  science  it 
least  we  may  be  allowed  to   say  is  its  professed  object  to  teach.     In 
that  neither  among  the  court  ladies  otlier  respects  Mrs.  Sterndale  has 
nor  the  city  ladies,  have  we  ever  not  been  unsuccessfully  employed^ 
met  with  all  the  absurdities  which  In  the  moral  and  religious  depart- 
are  here -introduced,  as  constituting  ments  she  is  unimpeachable.  "Gee- 
essential  ingredients  in  iheir  respec-  graphical  Copy-books  5  or  Outlines 
tive  constructions.     Yet  regarded  of  Maps  adapted  to  be  filled  in  by^ 
aj  a  whole,  the  work  gives  evident  Geographical   Students;    by    the 
proofs  of  genius  and   deep  refljc-  Rev.  J.  Goldsmith,  Parts  I  and  II."" 
tion,    IS  well  worth   perusal,  and  A  very  useful  invention,  and  ad- 
Will  amply  repay  by  its  entertain-  mirably    adapted   to    facilitate    9 
ment.                              '  knowledge  of  the  very  important 
The  chief  pupillary  books   we  science  in  question.     As  such,  we 
have  met  w^th  besides,  that  are  in  earnestly    recommend    it    to  our 
any  respect  entitled  to  notice,  are  various  schools  and  academies. 
♦*  A  Tour  tlirough  Asia  Minor,  We    shall  close  our  catalogue 
and  rfic  Greek  Islands,   with   an  with  ;m  octavo   volume,  entitled 
Account  of  the  Inliabitants,  Natu-  ««  Encyclopedia  for  Youehj  or  an 
lal  Productions   and   Cariosities;  Abridgement  of  all  the  Sciences, 

'  for 
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for  the  Youth  of  Schools  of  both 
Sexes.  Translated  from  tlie  French : 
arrani^ed  and  compiled  by  John 
Joseph  Stockdale.  Illustrated  with 
eleven  Plates."  The  unwieldy 
bulk,  ^hich  it  has  becii  of  late  the 
fashion  to  give  to  all  our  pwblica/- 
tions  pretending  to  the  character 
of  encyclopedias,  has  rendered  a 
work  of  the  present  kind  highly 


necessary.  Mr.  Srockdale  apf^e&tt 
to  have  shown  much  taste  in  the 
points .  in  which  be  has  difftred 
from  his  original :  the  info- irka;ion 
he  communicates  is  as  exiensire  as 
his  pl^n  will  ad/nit*  and  his  plats 
are  not  only  neatly  engraven,  bat 
peculiarly  applicable  and  explao^ 
tory. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

« 

LITERATURE  and  POLITE   ARTS. 

Contain'rtij^  the  Trcttf actions  of  Uterary  Societies y  Biogrofby^  jfniiqmties, 
Pbihhgyf  Clojsics^  Poiuy^  Dtama^  Kovch^  Talcs ^  and  Romances. 


WE   readily    commence    this 
section  of  our  labours  with 
announcing  amd  cursorily  exar/iin- 
ing  the  fifteenth   volume^ of   the 
Archseologia  lately  published  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon^ 
don.     It   consists    of    thirty- nine 
aiticlesy    most  of  them,   had   we 
time,  entitled  to  distinct  attention ; 
independently  of  an  appendix  con- 
taining an  abstract  of  other  com- 
munications,  of  l^ss  importance, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  council.     It 
might  be  esteemed  vanity  in   us, 
perhaps,  from  the  limited  testimony 
before  us,  to  call  in  question   the 
taste  or  the  judgement  of  this  v:nc' 
rablc  tribunal — but  from  the   very 
high  merit  conspicuous  even  in  the 
abridged  form  of  five  or  six  of  the 
papers  ihar  are  thus  thrown  into 
the^  back-ground,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  they  arc  not  given  in 
their  full  and  original  dimensions, 
although  it  had  b^^n  at  the  expense 
of  several  of  those  that  have  been 
more  highly  honoured,  but  which, 
on  this  account*  we  would  have 
consented  to  have  spared.     We  al- 
lude   noare  ^particularly    to   Mr. 
1 


Klnight's  ScjJftured  Fr-gmctf,  and 
the  R*^mains  at  Jnna  Clougb  MuII^ 
both  of  -which  appe^  aisply 
entitled  to  a  full-sized  poitnu- 
ture. 

Of  those  given  at  length  we 
shall  begin  with  noticing  No.  V, 
"  An  Account  of  the  Greek  Inscrip- 
tion on  Pompey's  Pillar ;  by  capt. 
W.  M.  Leeke  and  iieut.  Jolm 
Squire  f  communicated  in  a  l«r 
ter  to  Dr.  Raine.  The  inscnptioa 
is  here  traced  more  correctly  aad 
more  fully  than  in  any  former  at- 
tempt, the  authors  of  the  pip» 
before  us  having^  first  made  use  of 
a  ladder,  and  afterwards  of  a  sis^ 
pended  plank,  in  order  to  deciph^ 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  obl/t^ 
rated  cha^cters.  In  the  form  no« 
offiered  to  us  it  occurs  as  follows  is 
five  lines. 


TO  ccTATONATTOKPATOPA 

TOIi  nOAIOTXONA/LESAUDPEUC 

A'lOKAHTIANONTON TCM 

no' EnAPXOCAIFTnTOT 


In 
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n  the  fisst  chscsm  scarcely  a  vei^ 
t^  remains  ;  they  could  not  even 
[etennlne  the  number  of  letters 
i^htch  had  formerly  existed  there  : 
n  the  second  they  could  not  s^ccu- 
Htely  decide  whether  there  had  * 
>een  five  or  six  letters:  in  the  third 
hey  could  not  advance  beyond 
he  first  two  letters,  XIO,  though 
hey  ^rere  positive  that  the  hiatus 
ncluded  six.  We  think  Dr.  Raine 
las  correctfy  supplied  them  by 
MIIHIOS^  which  of  course  makes 
\he  'word  Xlojxirr/*©^,  Of  the  last 
line  they  could  not  decipher  a  single 
character*  The  inscription  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rudely  sculptur- 
ed,  and  the  tablet  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  base  on  the 
T^estem  side,  at  the  height  of 
eighteen  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  different  parts  of  the  pillar  are 
not  in  true  architectural  proportion 
to  each  other,  and  the  workman- 
ship is  not  well  executed :  facts 
which^  if  taken  in  com  unction  with 
the  peculiar  style  of  tne  character* 
are  amply  sufficient  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  pillar  at  a  period  in  which 
the  arts  and  taste  of  the  Romans 
were  declining ;  and  there  is  hence* 
to  adopt  the  words  of  the  com- 
manicatioa  itself,  litde  donbt  that 
it  is  **  not  the  pillar  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  but  the  pillar  dedicated  by 
Pompey,  pwefect  of  ^gypt,  to  the 
emperor  Dioclesian." 

fir.  Fly's  «•  Account  of  an  Ab- 
bey of  Nuns  formerly  situated  in 
the  Street  now  called  the  Minories," 
18  an  entertaining  article,  and  the 
result  6£  cautious  and  extensive 
inquiry.  Mr.  Bennett's  admi- 
rable delineation  of  the  process  for 
unrolling  the  ancient  papyri  dis- 
covered ID  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum 
is  accompanied  by  a  plan  which 
we  cannot  convenienuy  copy,  or 
certainly  should  give  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  it.  Mr.  Jackson's  "  Ac- 
IbOG. 


count  of  the  Ruins  of  Cfartharge,*^ 
is  valuable^from  its  ctlrious  descrip- 
tion of  the  aqueduct  by  which  the 
city  was  supplied  with  fresh  water 
from  mount  Luan*  at  a  distance  of 
forty-five  miles  to  the  soutli«eafit» 
The  remains  of  this  aqueduct  ^t^ 
still  magnificent.  Near  Udena 
it  formed  a  range  of  above  a  thou- 
sand arches,  over  an  extensive 
valley,  of  which  some  of  the  mid* 
dlemost  were  above  a  hundred  feet 
in  height.  In  magnitude  our 
author  asserts  it  far  exceeds  zny 
remain  he  has  ever  beheld  of  aQi» 
cientor  modem  arcbitetture^  either 
in  Europe  or  Asia.  Dn  Beeke 
has  offered  some  valuable  Obser* 
vations  on  the  ancient  inliabitants^ 
Roman  stations  and  Romaji  road^ 
in  and  near  Berkshire,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  Bibroct 
were  chiefly  situate  on  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  in  die  vicinity 
of  Bray,  and  that  Moulsford  was 
the  Thamesis  of  tUe  eighteenth 
Iter  of  Antonina,  as  preserved 
by  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  chiefly  from  personal 
observation,  has  contributed  an 
important  paper  of  "  Remarks  on 
the  Fortresses  of  ancient  Greece  j" 
by  the  aid  and  existence  of  which 
he  endeavours  to  trace  the  she-ot 
many  of  the  fortified  cities  of.  Hel- 
las, of  which  not  a  vestige  remainft 
excepUng  in  th^  pa^s  of  the 
Grecian  poets  and  historians ;—« 
while  from  the  massy,  uncemented 
walls  which  inclosed  them,  he  ven- 
tures to  question  the  doctrine  that 
derives  the  origin  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  Greece  from  ^gypt. 
The  **  Remains  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture in  Italy  and  Sicilr,''  is  the. 
subject  of  three  papers  or  consider- 
able interest.  In  the  first,  Mn. 
Smirke  endeavours  -to  assign  the 
architecture  in  question  to  %  period 
as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 

Z  He 
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He  is  opposed  in  the  second  of  coal,  together  wHh  some  tme.     5* 

these  papers  by  sir  H.  Englefield^  «  On  the  direction  of  the  radide 

who  contends  for  their  com monlf  and  germen  dormg  the  vceeta^ca 

conceived  date,  the  fourteenth  cen-  of   seeds :    by  Tnomas  Andrew 

tury.  In  the  third,  M  r.  Smirke  offers  Knight,  esq.  F.  R.  S.*^    It  has  long 

additional    remarks,  accompanied  been  an  inquiry  By  what  ^ncipk 

with  several  interesting  drawings,  docs  the  seed  of  a  plant,  in  what- 

in  support  of  his  previous  opinion,  ever  direction  placed,  with  itseyecs- 

Ol**  The  Philosophical  Transac-  hilum     upwards    or   downwards, 

tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon-  throw  fordi  its  germen  towards  the 

don"  wc  have  only  received  the  hnrface  and  its  radicles  towards  tl^ 
first  part  for  the  year  before  us.    If    centre  of  the  earth  ?    Mr.  Knight, 

the  papers  be  not,  on  the  whole,  in  the  paper  before  us,  from  avari* 

quite  equal  to  those  of  the  last  ety  of  ingenious  experiments  by 

Tolume,  they  are  still   highly  va-  which  the  seeds  he  employed  were 

luable.    No.  1 ,  or  '*  The  Croonian  kept  m  a  slate  of  perpetual  motioB, 

Lecture  on  the  Arrangement  and  concludes  that  this  principle  is  the 

mechanical  Action  of  me  Muscles  common  power  of  gravitation.  £i- 

of  Fishes,"  is  the  production  of  Mr.  perimenis  of  a  similar   kind,  of 

Carlisle.     It  is  an  able  article,  but  which  our  author  does  not  appear 

in  its  physiology  it  does  not  essen-  to  be  aware,  were  some  years  i^ 

tially  ditfer  from  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  John  Hunter  to  set- 

of  Dr.  Munro.    2, "  The  Bakerian  tie  the  same  query.  The  resuh  was 

X.eclure  on  the  Force  of  Percussion :  the  same — but  Mr.  Hunter  by  no 

ty  W.  Hyde  Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  means  ascribed  it  to  the  same  czosr. 

L.  S,**    The  object  of  this  paper  For  ourselves,  we  believe  it  to  be 

is  to  reconcile  the  difference  be-  instinctive  alone;    a  cause  some* 

tween  the  followers  of  Leibnitz  and  thing  more  corojilcx  perfaapi  tbn 

Newton,  in  their  mode  of  estimat-  that  of  gravitation,  bat  operatfog 

mg  the  forces  of  equal  bodies  mov-  throughanimal,  vegetable,  and  crea 

ing  with  unequal  velocities:  the  mineral  matter,  nearly  as  extenm- 

former  maintaining  that  these  forces  ly .  W^ave  not  space  for  instancesi 

are  as  the  masses  multiplied  into  nor  15  itnecessary.  6,  ATh»*d  Scries 

the  squares   of  the  velocities,  the  of  Experiments    on  an  Artificiai 

latter  regarding  them  in  the  simple  tanning  Substance  which  possesses 

ratio  of  tne  velocides.  Theauthor's  the  principal  characteristic  Proper* 

ingenuity  hascrownedhim  with  sue-  ties  of  Tannin:  with  some  Remarb 

cess.     8,  "  Memoire  sur  les'  Quan-  on  Coal  r  by  Charles  Hatchett,  esq. 

tites  imaginaires:  par  M.  Buce,**  F.  R.S."  The  first  two  series  relate 

It  is  impossible  to  abridge  this  ar-  chiefly  to  animal  and  mineral  snb- 

ticle :  it  is  ingenious  and  deserves  stances  capable   of   evolving  the 

attention.     4,  "  Chemical  Experi-  tanning  piinciple  by  digesiion  is  a 

mcnts  on  Guaiacuny:  by  Mr.  W.  solution  of  nitric  acid.     From  d« 

Brande.*'    Guaiacum  is  proved  by  paper  before  us  it  should  seem  tint 

the  experiments  here  related  to  be  there  are  few  animal,  vegetable,  or 

by  no  means  entitled  to  its  common  even  mineral  substances  of  the  «- 

character  of  a  pure  resin.     Among  flammable  class,  but  what  may  be 

Other  constituent  princi|Je$,  it  con-  induced  to  yield  a  principle  ^znibr 

tains  oxalic  acid,   extract,  and   a  to    that    of    tiimih    by  the   mt 

very  considerable  portion  of  char*,  either  of  sulfuric  ox  nitric  acid:  aod^ 

irbat 
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what  IS  of  still  higher  consequence,  casional  appendage..  0,  "On  the 
that  the  residuum  or  exhausted  Quantity  and  Velocity  of  the  Solar 
bark  of  the  tan-pits,  being  dried  Motion:  by^^.Herschell,  L.  L.D, 
and  roasted  and  then  moistened  F.  R,  S."  The  article  is  curiotis, 
with  diluted  nitric  acid;  which  must  but  it  cannot  be  curtailed.  lOf 
be  suffered  to  evaporate  not  much  "Observations  upon  the  Marine 
cxceedingSOO*  till  the  bark  becomes  Barometer  made  during  the  Ex- 
perfectly  dry,  on  being  digested  in  amination  of  the  Coasts ,  of  New 
water  will  again  yield  a  consider-  Holland  and  New  Soutli  Wales, 
able  portion  of  tannin  in  a  yel-  in  tbe  Years  1801,1802,  180'J:  by 
lowish  brown  liquor  that  will  abun-  Matthew  Flinders,  Commander  of 
dantly  precipitate  gelatin.  A  pro-  his  Majesty's  Ship  Investigator,** 
cess  which  may  be  repeated  time  *  The  observations  are  minute  and 
after  time,  and  with  equal  success,  replete  with  meteorological  infor- 
till  the  whole  of  the  bark  has  been  mation :  but  it  is  impossiole  to  give 
converted  into  the-  tanning  sub-  them  within  the  boSnds  to  which 
stance.  Our  author's  very  valuable  we  are  limited*  11,"  Account  of 
remarks  on  coal  tend  to  explain  a  Discovery  of  native  Minium :  ixi 
the  vegetable  origin  of  this  bilu-  a  Letter  from  James  Smithson,  esq. 
minous  substance  by  the  medium  F.  R.  S."  The  minium  here.  ad-, 
of  sulfunc  acid.  All  resins  contain  verted  to  was  found  in  Germany, 
a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  evolved  intermixed  widi  compact  carbon* 
by  distillation :  but  by  the  action  of  ated  zinc.  12,  "  Description  of  a 
the  sulfuric  acid,  after  the  forma-  rare  Species  of  Worm-^shejls  iiis* 
don  of  a  portion  of  tannin,  which  is  covered  «t  an  Island  lying  off  t^e 
the  first  change  hereby  produced.  North-west  Coast  of  the  island,  of 
they  will  give  out  froni  twelve  to  Sumatra,  in  tlie  East  Indies :  by  J. 
fifteen  times  as  much  charcoal;  and  Griffiths,  esq,"  13,  "Observations 
saw-dust  by  solution  in  diluted  on  the  Shell  of  the  Sta-worm  found 
sulfuric  acid  may  be  converted  into  on  the  Coast  of  Sumatra,  proying 
a  substance  resembling  Kilkenny  it  to  belong  to  a, Species  of  Teredo  r 
coal.  7,  "Application  of  a  Method  with  an  Account  of  the  Anatomy  of 
of  Differences  to  the  Species  the  Teredo,  pavalis:  by  £.  House, 
of  Sines'  whose  Sihns  are  obtained  esq.  F.  R*  S.'*  Mr.  Home  has  sue- 
by  Mr.  Lauder  by  the  Help  of  im-  ceeded  in.  proving  the  worm  de- 
possible  Quantities:  by  Mr.  B.  scribed  in  the  preceding  paper  to 
Gompertz."  It  is  impossible  to  be  a  teredo:  it  differs  however  from 
abridge  this  article.  8,  "  An  Ac-  the  general  character  of  the  species^ 
count  of  a  small  Lobepf  the  human  in  iiuiabiting  mud  instead  of  tim- 
prostrate  Gland,  which  » has  not  ber :  its  length  is  enormous,  and 
been  before  taken  notice  of:  by  reaches  from  five  feet  to  five  feet 
3E.  Home,  esq.  F.  R.  S."  It  is  and  half — its  bulk  is  by  no  means 
useful  to  know  of  the  existence  of  in  propqrtion^ — ^yet  from  its  whole 
this  lobe,  as  it  may  lead  us  to  ac-  make  it  has  been  named  <^igantea. 
count  for  various  symptoms  in  a  The  anatomy  of  the  pther  species 
^diseased  state  of  the  gland  which  T.  navalis  is  described  from  spoci- 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  mens  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
anomalous.  It  yet  remains  to  b^  that  of  Dr%  W.  Hunter,  compared 
proved  whether  the  lobe  in  ques-  with  some  living  worms  of  tha 
lion  bean  UHifonn  or  only  an  oc»  same  tribe,  procuredfrom  the  dock- 
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yard  at  Sheemess.  14,  **  On  the 
inverted  Action  of  the  albumoDs 
Vessels  of  Trees :  by  Thomas  An- 
drew Knight,  esq.  F.  R,  S."  This 
^  inverted  action  is  attempted  in  the 
paper  before  us  to  be  proved  from 
the  accumalation  of  woc^Uy  mat* 
ter  in  the  case  of  a  lar;:e  wound  hi 
the  bark  of  the  trunk',  or  a  re- 
moval of  a  ring  of  the  barky  as 
well  on  the  lower  as  the  upper  lip 
of  Ihe  wound.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  this  phfrnojnenon,  as  well 
as  the  nutriment  supplied  to  the 
intervening  pytion  of  the  trunk,  ts 
ijot  produced  by  anastomostngs  of 
the  reducent  or  cortical  vessels  : 
^'et  that  a  total  inversion  of  the 
action  of  albumous  and  cortical 
ve^ilseh  does  occasionally  take  place, 
we  know  from  the  fact  tiiat'  many 
tiees,  and  especially  of  the  genus 
prunus,  may  be  made,  bybendine 
th^  stem-bVanches  downwards 
Into  the  earth,  and  afterw:u-ds  by 
digging  Up  the  origtpal  root,  to 
grow  in  a  completely  inverted  di- 
rection 5  the  original,root  shoottng 
forth  stem*branches,  and  the  ori- 
ginal stem  radicles  or  root*branches. 
15,  •*  A  new  Demonstration  of  the 
binomial  Theorem,  when  the  Ex- 
ponent is  a  positive  or  negative 
Fraction:  by  the' rev.  Abraliam 
RoTDcrtson,  A.M.  F.R.S."  16, 
**  New  Method  of  computii^g  Log- 
arithms :  by  Thomas  Mannifie, 
esq. ' '  These  two  articles  are  equally 
incapiible  of  abridgement.  I7> 
**  Descripticn  of  the  mineral  Basop ' 
in  the  Coimties  of  Monmouth, 
Cylamorgan,  Brecon,  Carmarthen, 
and  Pcn^brokerbyMrlE.  Martin.*' 
T3je  interior  of  tlie  bason  is  a  vast 
caal'  field,  consistmg  of  twcnty- 
tliree  strata  or  seams,  from  I J  to  9 
feet  in  thickness,  besides  several  of 
Inferior  depth,  die  average  extent 
of  each  is  a  tiiQUsahd  square  m&es, 
from  which,'  in  tlie  usual  m«de  of 


working,  may  he  obtained  aboot 
sixty>four  thousand  tons  per  mik. 
The  intersections  are  beds  of  nodu- 
lar iron  ore :  the  bonmiaries  of  the 
base^  are  banks  of  limestone,    l^t 
**  Observations  on  the  Permaneocy 
of  the  Variation  of  the  Compass  a 
Jamaica  t   in  a  Letter   from  Mr. 
James  Robertson.'*    The  limits  d 
estates  have    been  almost  imme- 
morially  determined  in  Jamaica  bf 
an  appeal  to  the  msupoetic  instead 
of  to  the  true  mendian.    These 
limits  correspond  to  the  same  indi- 
cations in  the  magnet  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  hence  prove  precoe- 
ly  that  no  variation  can  have  taken 
place  during  a  period  of  at  least  a 
nxmdred  and  thirty  or  forty  years. 
19,  "  Obserrations  oa  the  Camel's 
Stomach,    respecting    the  Water 
which  itcontains,and^e  Reservoirs 
in  which  that  Fluid  is  inclosed :  widi 
an  Account  of  some  Peculiarities 
in  the  Urine:  by  £.  Home,  e^ 
F.  R.  S."    This  is  a  useful  paper 
in  tlie  science  of  r.ooton^y.    Mr. 
Brande  furnished  the  chemical  ob- 
servations on  the  urine,     20,  **  Ob- 
servations on  the  Variation,  and  on 
the  Dip  of  the  Magnetic  Nee<&, 
made  at  the  Apartments  ef  the 
Royal  Society,  between  1786  and 
1805»  inclusive:   by  Mr.  George 
Gilpin."  21,  «*On  the  Declinations 
of  some  of  the  prindpsd  fixed  Stan : 
witJi  a  Description  of  an  stronoxal- 
cat  Circle  and  some  Remarks  on  the 
Construction  of    circular  Instru- 
ments: by  John  Pond,  esq*"     22, 
'*  Observations  and  Remarks  on  tbe 
Figure,  the  Climate,  and  the  AtiBO- 
sphere  of  Saturn  and  its  Ring :  bjr 
W.  HerscheU,  L.L.D.  F-R.^" 
%Ve  can  ouly  copy  the  titles  of  these. 
From  the  last,   Dt.  Herschell  es- 
tabFishes  the  probability  of  a  Sator- 
nian  Atmosphere. 

'   «« Asiatic  Researches^;  or  Tramac- 
irons  of  the  Society  instituted  ia 

Bengal 
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Bengal  for  inquinng  into  the  His- 
tory and  Antiquities,  the  Arts,  Sci- 
ences and  Literature  of  Asia,  Vo], 
VI  I/'  This  eiegant  and  usefid 
result  of  confederate  genius  and 
talents  should  have  been  noticed 
by  us  in  our  last  Retrospect  had  we 
received  the  volume  in  time.  We 
hasten  to  atone  for  the  omission. 
The  firs*  article  is  "  On  the  Course 
of  the  Ganges  through  Bengal :  by 
major  Coleorooke.'^  The  occasi* 
onal  obstructions  which  the  rivers 
of  Bengal  meet  with  on  the  return 
of  their  periodical  fluic,  produces 
not  unfrequently  some  very  extra- 


This  very  eBtertaining  and  instruc- 
tive paper  furnishes  additional 
proofs,  in  the  progress  of  its  re* 
marks,  c^  the  unity  of  what  we 
may  call  Brahmism  and  Buddhisni 
as  to  their  origin  ;  and  almost  the 
only  point  left  uncertain  upon  tliei 
subject  is,  which  of  the  two  precede 
ed  the  other.  The  mythological  his^ 
tory  of  Buddha  corresponds  most^ 
exactly  with  that  of  Brahma:  the 
sacred  language  of  Ceylon  seems 
to  be  very  largely  interspersed  with. 
Sanscrit  terms,  (or  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  write  it,  after  Mr.  Gil- 
christ'smethod,Sunscrit— afashicuj 


ordinary  alterations  in  die  course    however,  for  which  we  shall   not 
and  bending  of   their  respecdve    desert  the  previoiis  system  of  sir 


beds,  and  hence  sotne  equally  ex- 
.  traordtnary  changes  in  the  general 
face  of  the  country.  White  some 
villages  that  are  in  common  scarce- 
ly visited  by  a  river  even  at  its  ut- 
most rise,  are  overflowed  andsud* 
denly   swept    away-r-oUiers,    that 


William  Jones:)  and  almost  tha 
only  two  instances  of  a  difference 
in  doctrine  is,  that  while  the  13rah-t 
mans  renotinte  animal  food  and 
addict  themselves  to  matrimony* 
the  priests  of  Buddha  profess,  tha 
most  rigid   celibacy,   but   by  no 


were  actuafly  seated  on  the  banks  of  means  abstain  from  ilesh   in  their 

an  arifia  and  that  used  to  be  regular-  ordinary  meals, 
ly  inundated,-  are  totally  deserted*        Whilst  we  are  upon  this  subject,^ 

and  the  inhabitants  have  to  travel  wfe  Will  step  forwards  to  several 

oyer  many  miles  to  obtain  watfer.  other  papers  in  the  same  volume 


The  Ganges  has  evinced  changes 
ftf  this  nature  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  Indian  stream- 
Even  since  the  survey  of  major 
Rennel  iij  1764-,  it  has  deviated  in 
its  course,  in  one  place,  not  less 
than  two  mile^and  a  half:  several 
of  die  villages  *^*hich  figure  in  his 
map  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
the  situationsassigncid  them ;  while 
islands  of  considerable  magnitude, 
«ow  inhabited  and  cultivated,  have 
started  into  being  where  the  river 
then  rolled  its  deepest  waters. 
These  changes  are  truly  extraor- 
dinary, and  are  ably  traced  in  tlie 
paoer  before -us.  tJ,  *•  On  Sing- 
hafi  or  Ceylpn,  and  the  Doctrines 


that  are  closely  connected  with  itt 
and  then  «cturn  to  the  inter venijig 
articles.      8,    **0n  the  Religious 
Cerenxonies  of  the  Hindus,  and  of 
the  Brahmans  especially  2  by  H. 
T.  Colebrooke,  esq.     Essay  II.'* 
9,  The  same  continued.  Essay  IIL 
1 2,  "  On  the  Religion  and  Manners 
of  the  People  of  Ceylon :  by  Mr. 
Joinville.'"     In  a  former  e^s.iy  Mr. 
Colebrooke  described  the  diurnal 
ablutions  and  other  devoUorial  acts* 
ot    the    Brahmuns.     In    the   first 
of  the  two  essays  before  us,  <^  I 
shall '  rest^  ict  myself,"  he  observes, 
«'  tfO  expljiin  the  oblations  to  ftre ;  and 
thpn  pfoceed  to  -ilescribe  funeral 
t\i%\^    and    commemorative  obse- 


<»f  Buddha,  fropj  the  Books  of  the     quies,  together  with  the  daily  offer-. 
Singh^la :    by  Captain  Maliony."    ings^  food  and^^te^  tothemaoes 
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of  ancestors."  In  Essay  III.  ^the  ney  sooner  thzn  he  bad  fBtendeS. 

second  now  before  us)  he  exbibtts  On  the  banks  of  the  JudravatU  in 

the  manner  in  which   llie  rites  of  the  cotmtry  of  the  wikl  and  ia- 

hospitality^  **  one  of  the  five  sacra-  hospitable  Gond  tribes,  he  soddei^ 

tnents,"  says  hey  <<  which  constitute  paused,  and  changed  hb  course; 

the  daily  duty  of  a  Hindu,"  are  and  after  tracing  the  Vcnwa  to  its 

exercised.    The  article  closes  with  confluence  with  the  GadiTeri,  en- 

a  detail  of  marria^  ceremonies,  tered  the  district  of  Paltmsha,  stifl 

The  whole  description^  in  both  es-  followed  the  course  of  the  stream* 

says,  is  so  little  difiPuse,  and  so  and  at  length  reached  theCcan- 

severelylimited  to  facts  themselves,  pany's  territories  in  the  Sircar  of 

mS  to  be  totally  incapable  ofabridge*  Rajmanderi.     •f,  V  Account  of  a 

ment.     Mr.  JoinviJle's  article  is  aa  new  Species  of  Delphinus,  an  In* 

important  one.    It  relates  to  the  habitant  of  the  Ganges :  by  Dr» 

present  customs  of  the  Singhalese  Roxburgh.'*     It  b  impossiUe  to 

or  Ceylonese ;  their  establi£ed  re-  add   this   Gangetic    delfdiions  at 

ligion,  and  their  cosmogony.     In  present  to  the  other  spectes  of  das 

their  religious  ceremonies,  general  eenus.    The  specimen  before  ns  is 

doctrines*  and  much  of  what  may  maccurately  described,  and  from  a 

be  called  their  sacred  nomenchu  subject  not  more  than  half  grown, 

ture,   Mr.  Joinville    agrees    with  5,  •*  Tnmslation  of  one  of  the  In- 

capt.  Mahony,  that  they  closely  re-  scriptions  on  the  Pillar  at  Dellrit 

temble  the  Brsdimans.    He  strong-  called  the  Lat  of  Firaz  Shah :  by 

ly  inclines,   however,    to  believe  Henry    Colebrooke,   esq.      With 

that   Buddhism    preceded    Brah-  introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Har- 

^mism.    It  may  be  so :  but  on  this  ringtom'f     Firaz  Shaw  died  A.D. 

pomt  we  do  not  feel  his  reasoning  1489 :  the  date  of  die  pUkr  is  on- 

altogether  convincing.  certain  :    it  is  supposed    to   have 

We  revert  to  the  other  articles  in  been  erected  by  this  prince  as  aa 

their  order,     S,  *«  Narrauve  of  a  aviary  or  menagerie :   ks  heigk 

Route  from  Chunarehur  to  Yertna-  above  the  terrace  is  thirty-«ev€n 

goodun,  in  the  EUar  S!rcar :  by  feet,  and  its  chxumferance,  wtoe 

,Capt.  J.  T.  Blunt.'*    The  object  of  it  joins  it,  ten  feet  four  inches.    It 

this  tour  was  **  to  trace  a  route  be-  has  five  inscriptions  in  unknown 

tween    Berar,    Orissa,    and    the  characters,  and  a  sixth  in  Devana- 

Northern  Sircars.**  To  fulfil  it,  the  gari  and  in  the  Sanscrit  language. 

author  proceeded  southemly,  and  It  is  this  last  which  is  the  subject  of 

crossed   the    river   Sond  at  Silpt.  the  present  mencKMr :  but  it  is  not 

He  passed  thtoughout  the  whole  of  sufficiently    interesting  for  us  to 

his  course  in  the  midst  of  a  poor  transcribe.     6,  ♦*  Account  of  d^ 

and   generally  of  a  mountainous  Cucis  or  Zunctas :  by  John  Mac-* 

country ;  often  through  savage  and  raei  esq.  communicated  by  J.  H. 
barbarian  tribes,    one  or   two  of    Harrington,  esq."    These  peopk 

which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  are  a  barbarous  and  ill-shapen-race 

not  only  as  totally  distinct  from  of  hunters  and  warrioTs,  divided 

the  Hindus,  but  as  much  better  enr  Jnto  a  multiplicity  of  little  tribes, 

titled  to  the  character  of  aboriginal,  ?nd  constantly  engaged  in  hostilities 

The  attempts  of  violence  to  which  against  each  other,  or  m  predatory 

he  at  length  became  daily  exposed,  excursions    against    neiehbcaning 

indpced  him  to  relinquish  bis  jourt  n^itions.    They  are  cotainly  not  3 

Hipdl 
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Hibdn  origin ;  neither  their  form  ndta  or  Camera,  on  b6th  tiie  coasts 

nor  lah^age  has  any  relation  to  a  of  th^  peninsula  :  the  Telinga,  on 

Sanscrit  stock.    Thev  refer  their  the   banks    of    the   Crishna   and 

own  rise  td  the  Magas  and  ^obably  Gadaveri:  The  Gurjara,  province 

are    correct  in  the  tradition.     7f  o{  Guzerah  j  nearly  allied  to  the 

*«  On  the  Sanscrit  and  Pricrit  Lan-  Hindu.     8,  **  An  Account   of    a 

m^ges  I  by  H.  T.Colebrooke,  esq."  Method  for  extending  a  geographi- 

Whiie  Sanscrit  is  the  sacred  tonguey  cal  Survey  across  the  Peninsula  of 

tbe  ItpoL  ypaiAfMiTA  of  the  Hindus,  India :  by  Brigade-major  Lamb- 

Pracrit  is  that  language  which  was  ton."     We  ^cannot   abridge    this 

once  perhaps   colloquial  over  the  article.    9,  "On  the  Origin  and 

greater  part  of  India,  and  which  peculiar  Tenets  of  certain  Moham- 

has  laid  the  chief  basis  for  all  the  medan  Sects:  byH*T.  Colebrooke, 

Afferent  dialects'  at  present  met  esq.'*    These  sects  are  chiefly  the 

with.     There  may  have  been,  as  is  Bohrahs^     Sadicas    and   Ali-alla« 

commonly  suspected,   two  other  hiyas:    they  are  all  regarded  as 

elementary  languages,  the  Apab-  heretics  by  the  Indian  Moslems, 

hransa,  or  jargon,  ajid  the  Misra  and  have  mpre  or  less  intermixed 

OT  mixed-— but  of  these  we  know  the  tenets  of  Ismaelism  with  those 

too    little    to   dwell    upon.     Our  of  Brahmism.     10,  **  A  summary 

author  gives  a  variety  ox  references  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 

to  Sanscrit  philologists  and  gram-  of  Avyar,  a  Tamul  female  Phite- 

inarians  of  very  high  reputation,  sopher:   by  the  rev.  Dr.  John." 

a&  well  as  6f  very  great  antiquity ;  Avyar  was  the  Mrs.  Trimmer  or 

and  in  his  remarks  on  the  Pr£crit  Mrs.  Barbauld  of  her  country,  in 

regards  it,  as  we  do  ourselves,  as  the  ninth  cenf\iry  of  the  Cluistian 

the  chief  source  of  "  the  written  acra.    She  wrote  books  of  instruc- 

dlalects  now  used  in  the  intercourse  tion  for  children  which  sire  still 

of -civil    life,  and    cultivated    by  used  in  teaching    them  to  read, 

learned  men."    These  dialects  he  The  article  might  have  been  omit- 

conceives  may  be    about   ten  in  ted  without  any  loss  of  credit  to 

munber.    The  Caraswata — or  that  the  volume.     11,*^  Account  of  the 

spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  St«Thom6  Christians  on  the  Coast 

this  name.     The  Cinyacubjas,  or  of  Malabar :  by  F.  Wrede,  esq.** 

Hindu,  which  by  an  intermixture  This  description  of  Christians,  with 

of  Persic  and  Arabic  nouns,  is  now  Malabar  features  and  colour^  was 

become  the  Hindustanee  or  Moors:  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 

both  of  which  dialects  are  written  their  first  voyage  round  the  Cape: 

in  the  Nagari  c;haracter  while  all  they  were  evidently  Nestorians,  but 

that  follow  have  a  character  pecu-  were  at  first  supposed  from  their 

liar  to  themselves,     Gauri  or  Ben-  name  to  have  been  converted  to 

#alee :   Maithili,   that  of  Tirhut,  Christianity  by  St.    Thomas  the 

difiering   slightljfrom   fiengalee:  apostle.      It  has  since  been  con- 

Uteala,   that  of   the  province  of  ceived,  with  more  probability,  that 

Orissa :  Dravira,   or  Tapila,  that  they  were  so   converted  by  a  fol- 

used  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  bcr  lower  ci'  Nestorius,  who  fled  into 

tween  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  India  upon  the  banishment  of  Nes- 

degree  of  north  latitude :  the  Ma-  torius  by  the  emperor  in  ^S5  of  the 

W^ishtra,  or  Mahratta:  the  Car-  Christian  xra.    The^iudior  before 
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us  ftUemptSy  ,but  we  think  miscic* 
«essfully,  to  prove  that  the  Thoin^ 
GOT  Thomas,  who  really  ^founded 
the  sect  in  question,  was  a  wealthy 
iSyrian  merchant  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, of  the  name  of  Thome  Can- 
nacelo,  who  is  said  by  tradition  to 
have  landed  at  Cranganor,  where 
he  was  w^  received  and  induct 
to  settle.  12,  "Account  of  an 
hereditary  living  Deity,  to  whon^ 
Devotion,  is  paid  by  the  Brahmans 
of  Puna  and  its  Neighbourhood : 
"by  Capt.  Edward  Moore.'*  Aax« 
iliary  absurdities  are  as  common^ 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  so,  among  die  Brah- 
mists  or  Vedists  as  amoh^  die 
Roman  catholics :  and  this  living 
deity, as  he  is  here  called-*the  here*- 
ditary  descendant  of  a  Brahman  of 
Puna,  who,  on  account  of  his  ex* 
ercises  of  extreme  **  abstinence, 
mortification  and  prayer,'*  vnis 
iBivoured  above  others  with  (or  in 
the  language  of  the  author  mtrii^ 
td  above  others)  the  favourable  re- 
gards of  the  Almighty— IS  one  of 
them.  13,  "An  Accoimtof  the 
Bazigars,  a  Sect  commonly  deno- 
minated Nuts :  by  Captain  David 
Richardson."  The  Bazigars  are 
tribes  of  itinerant  jugglers,  totally 
destitute  of  every  religion,  and 
who  j^ain  a  livelihood  bv  exhibiting 
their  tricks  and  sleight-of-hand 
amont^  the  Indian  natit  iis  through 
whom  thcv  travel.  11*,  **  On  the 
Burmhan  Game  of  Chess,  com- 
pared with  the  Indian,  Chinese, 
and  Persian  Game  of  the  same  l)e- 
hominatloii.**  We  cannot  enlarge 
on  t,  is  subject:  the  European 
game  soenis  evidendy,  as  has  in- 
deed been  long  allowed,  to  be 
derived  from  the  East ;  but  we  can 
no  more  decide  whether  the  Hin- 
dus or  the  Burmhans  have  a  claim 
to    the    invention,    than  we    can 


whether  Buddha  or  Viinm 
terior  in  chronology  ;  nor  does 
the  paper  before  us  a&rd  there* 
quiiite  clue. 

We  proceed  to  the  chss  of  Bb. 
graph  y — a    class    pecnliarly  rich 
and  entertaining  in  regard  to  die 
nrodoctioas    oT    the    year.     Sir 
Richard  Hoare,  in  hit  translation 
o£  **  Giraldus  de  Barn's  Itinerary 
of   Archbishop  Baldwin  throogb 
Wales,**  has  pi^xeda  verytpkitei 
and  entertainii^  life  of  the  writer— 
the  most  accomplished  sdiolaroC 
his  age-^and  whose  journal  is  ooe 
of  the  inott  valuable  that  har  de- 
scended to  us.  Giraldus  fkmrished 
about  the  middle  of  the  tw^di 
century— -by  his  father's  lineage  be 
was  of  noble  Nonnsui  blood,  by 
his  mother's  he  was  descended  from 
the  smcient  Welch  princes.    He 
was  intended  for  the  army ;  botbti 
own   tndinations    were    compM 
with,  and  diey  led  biro  to  the  church 
—in  which  he  appeared  throorii 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  ar^ 
deacon  of  St.  David's.     He  was  at 
one  dme  so  desirous  of  the  mitre 
of  this  see,  that  he  refused  an  i&> 
stallation  into  several  other  btsliop* 
rics  that  he  might  he  disengaged 
on  the  first  vacancy :  one  or  two 
vacancies  occurred,  however,  bat 
the   more    powerful   influence  of 
rival  church*men  rendered  him  oa- 
successful.     In  the  latter  partef 
his  life  it  was  voluntarily  aSatd 
him,  but  he  had  then  retired  fron 
the  world,  and   did    not    choose 
to  accept  it.      When  Henry  II. 
had  taken    the    crossf   and    was 
preparing  for   Palestine,  Baldwia 
archbishop   of    Canterbury,  and 
archdeacon  Girald,  entered  into  tiie 
same  view,  and  were  sent  is  1107 
to  raise  recruits  by  preaching  cp 
the  crusade  through  tne  country  w 
Wales.     Their  success  was  reiy 

considerable^ 
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cofisfderable ;  and  it  ^^'as  on  tius 
occasion  that  our  Cambrian  com* 
posed  the  valuable  itinerary  which 
«ir  Richard  Hoare  has  now  trans* 
Jated.     It  gives  a  very  regular  and 
detailed  account  of  the  pro^ss 
and  events  of  every  day — a  minute 
delineation  of  the  country  as  the 
venerable      ecclesiastic    travelled 
throufifh  it,  and  a  strong  and  strik- 
mg^  picture  of  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.  Gtrald, 
however,' notwithstanding  his  sue- 
cess,  did  not  choose  to  kad  his  con* 
verts '  to  the    Holy  Land:    both 
himself  and  the  archbishop  found 
means,  in  consequence,  to  evade 
the  vow  they  had  taken,  apd  deputed 
their  benediction  alone,  instead  of 
vouchsafing  their  personal  presence, 
to  accompany  the  vt^unteers  they 
had  so  sanctimoniously  enlisted.  He 
afcerwards,  prior  to  his  seclusion 
from  the  world,  attended  Henry 
II.  to  France,  in  the  expedition  in 
which  that  monarch  and  most  of 
bis  retinue  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
dysentery;  and  was  honoured  by 
Richard  Lion-heart,  when  the  lat- 
ter departed  for  Palestine,  with  the 
high  post  of  coadjutor  to  William 
de  Long  Champ  bishop  of  I^ly,  in 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom.    He 
died  at  St.  David's,  aged  T^,  hi 
the  year  1320,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  church.     His  charac- 
ter is  thus  ably  given  by  his  bio- 
grapher :  '<  Noble  in  his  birth,  and 
comely  in  his  person ;  mild  in  his 
manners,  and  afiable  in  his  con- 
versation ;  zealous,  active  and  un- 
daunted in  maintaining  the  rights 
and  dignities  of  his  church ;  moral 
in  his  character,  and  orthodox  in 
his  principles ;  charitable  and  dis- 
interested, though  ambitious ;  learn- 
ed, though  superstitious — such  *tuas 
GiraUus.    And  in  whatever  point 
of- view  we  examine  the  character 
of  thisextraordinary  man,  whether 


as  a  scholar,  a  patriot,  or  a  dtvioe^ 
we  may  justly  consider  him  as  one 
of  the  brightest  luminaries  that 
adorned  the  annafa  of  the  twelfth 
century.''  To  this  elegant  mmi 
entertaining  bio«*aphy  sir  Richard 
has  added  anodier  prolegomeaat 
article,  before  he  introduces  hif 
Translation,  which  be  calls  an  In* 
troduction  to  the  History  of  Wales^ 
from  the  Invasion  of  Britain  by  tfao 
Romans,  down  to  11 18 ;  at  which 
period  Girald  prosecuted  his  jour« 
ney.  It  is  rather  paleosophic  than 
historic,  but  abounds  with  much 
instructive  and  interesting  matter; 
The  itinerary  that  follows  is,  as  we 
have  alteady  observed,  one  of  th* 
most  valuable  records  of  tlie  twelfth 
century  that  has  descended  to  us* 
and  the  continuity  and  precision  of 
the  origmal  are  well  preserved  in 
Ae  version.  The  whole  work  is 
beautifully  printed,  and  highly 
ornamented  with  archaeological 
engravings  and  scenes,  selected 
from  the  course  of  the  crusaders. 
We  have  aheady  extracted  various 
papers  from  it. 

The  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutch- 
inson and  of  sir  Henry  Slingsby 
we  have  already  arranged  in 
another  department,  to  which 
they  more  accurately  belong,  in 
consequence  of  dieir  intimate  union 
with  the  general  history  of  the 
times  to  which  they  relate.  The 
reader  will  find  them  duly  noticed 
and  appreciated  in  our  third  chapter. 

♦*  The  Life  and  literary  Works  of 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti:  by 
R.  Dnppa."  4to.  This  is  a  very 
elegant, entertaining,  and  instructive 
work.  The  life  is  drawn  up  from 
the  Italian  biographersCondivi  and 
Vasari :  but  Mr.  Dnppa  has  ad- 
ded, from  other  authorities,  a  vari- 
ety of  incidents  which  had  escaped 
the  recollection  or  notice  of  bothw 
He  has  also  highly  enriched  his 
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TOhiine  by  fac-sbniles  of  tbi$  cr- 
qaisice  artist's  ;iutogr^^  ami  a 
Jtmltipltctty  of  ondines  of  his  best 
compoittions.  This  ettraK)rdinafy 
man  was  descended  by  reinoie 
antiquity  from  the  faraonsCotmless 
Matilda,  and  had«  consequently, 
irapenal  blood  flowing  in  his  Teins. 
His  father  was  todalu  or  governor 
of  Chrtest  and  6apreray  the  former 
of  which  was  at  that  time  the  capital 
of  Porsenna.  *  It  was  in  the  latter 
city  he  was  bom,  in  March  147*— 
mnd  by  being  entrusted  to  a  nurse 
who  was  be^  the  daughter  and 
wife  of  a  stone>roason,  and  havinp 
a  chisel  for  his  daily  plaything,  his 
Ibture  destiny  was  thus  stamped, 
as  it  were,  by  accident;  for  he 
would  be  an  artist,  in  spite  of  all 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
who  wished  him  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  some  literary  profession.  His  fa- 
ther at  length  yielded  to  his  inclina- 
tions :  Donienico  was  his  master — 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  his  first 
patron,  in  whose  palace  at  Florence 
ne  had  apartments  appropriated  to 
liim,  and  all  the  popes  from  Julius 
IL  to  Pius  IV.  were  his  patrons  in 
succession.  Yet  several  of  them 
were  patrons  rather  than  friends, 
and  availed  themselves  of  )us 
genius,  while  they  occasionaHy  de* 
graded  the  man.  Hence,  whenever 
be  could  steal  away  from  Rome  he 
was  happy  to  do  so— he  was  often 
brought  back  by  force,  and  once 
had  uioughts  of  leaving  Italy  en- 
tirely, and  of  entrusting  himself  to 
the  protection  of  the  Grand  Sultan. 
In  tne  last  struggle  of  Florence  for 
her  freedom  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Medici,  Michel  Angelo  was 
appointed  military  architect  and 
ma&ter  of  the  ordnance ;  and  his 
tactics,  Kkc  those  of  Archimedes 
vn  the'  defence  of  Syracuse,  suc- 
ceeded against  every  thing  but  in- 
ternal treachery,  to  which  at  length 


the  republic  fell  a  prey.  He  dki 
at  Rome  Feb.  17,  1563,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eigbty-nfiTc,  and 
his  intennent  was  celebrated  by  a 
public  procession. 

**Tke  military,  historicaj,  and 
political  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de 
Hordt,  a  Swedish  Noblen^an,  ai^ 
Ueutemmt  in  the  Service  dF  bis 
Majesty  the  Kingof  Pmwa :  revised 
by  M.  Borelly,  late  Member  <s^  the 
Royal    Academy  <^   Sciences  a 
Berlin,  &c    2  vols.  12mo.  *  Tlrii 
worl^  in  the  original  is  highly  inter- 
esting -  and    attractive  ;*~-but  the 
wretchedness  of  the   £nglt&  ver- 
sion before  us   has  prevenled  ui 
from  all  possibility    of   selecting 
those  passages  from  it,  and  intro- 
ducing them  in  another  depanmott 
of  our  nliscellany,  which  we  should 
otherwise  have  taken  a  pkassre  a 
doing.    It  becomes  us  on  this  ae« 
count  to  draw  up  a  very  brief  sketdi 
(for  out  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
proceed  further,)  to  supply  the  ^ 
ncieocy.    The  father  oi^  Count  de 
Hordt  was  a  Swede  of  Hlnstrioos 
rank,  who  had  abjured  his  native 
land  in  consequence  of  the  tynssy 
of  Charles  XI.  and  had  fled  tA 
France.     He  was  recalled  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  XII.  entered 
under  him  into  the  military  serrke 
of  his  country,  and  accompanied 
his  sovereign  in  all  his  caropaigns 
till  his  return  from  Tm-key.    llie 
hero  of  the  narrative  before  as  was 
^  this  time  a  youth.    To  give  him 
a  practical  lesson  of  subordination, 
his  father  compelled  him  to  fsAei 
as  a  private  in  the  Swedish  foot  « 
guards :  and  bis  own  merit  entitled 
him  in  due  time  to  a  c<nnmission  m 
a  provincial  regiment,  which  Jse 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
with  a  pride  and  pkasiu^  seldom 
experienced  in  subsequent  life.   Is 
this  capacity  he  served  against  die 
Russians  in  the  campaign  c^  1741, 
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«nd  shortly  after  the  termination 
of  the  war  by  the  disgraceful  ca- 
pitulation that  closed  it,  he  entered 
as  a  volunteer  into  the  service  of 
the  allies  against  the  French  under 
the  prince  of  Waldeck.     Here  he 
discovered  as  much  prowess  and 
acquired  as  much  fame  as  would 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  most  soldiers, 
and  in  conjunction  with  fame  an 
almost  equal  proportion  of  rank. 
It    was    nevertheless,    upon    the 
'whole,  a  degrading  war  for  the 
confederates,    and  terminated  by^ 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chape)le,  in 
1748.    In    the    dispute    between 
Frederick  !•  the  husband  of  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  sister  of  Charles  XII. 
and  the  Swedish  states,  De  Hordt 
took  an  active  part  with  his  sove- 
reign, and  upon  the  faihire  of  the 
conspiracy  which  was  to  have  re- 
stored the  Swedish  crown  to  its  ac- 
customed influence,  he  was  follow* 
cd  from  court  to  court  till  he  at 
length  found  a  secure  sisylum  in 
Switzerland  under  the  .protection 
of  Voltaire.     De  Hordt,  however, 
was  not  formed  for  inactivity,  and 
rather  than  not  fight  at  all  he  would 
fieht  against  his  best  friends  and 
his  own   country.     Frederick    of 
Prussia  was  at  this  time  at  war  widi 
both  5  for  the  seven  years*  war  was 
just  commenced  against  Sweden 
and  Russia  as  well  as  Austria ;  and 
De  Hordt  accepted  at  his  hands  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  two 
battalions.     The  king  admired  his 
intrepidity,  and  reposed  his  utfnost 
confidence  in  him :  he  fought  in 
the  arduous  struggle  with  alternate 
success,  till  at  length  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Russians,  and,  in 
consequence  of  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  empress,  was 
condemned  to  close  confinement  in 
a  narrow  prison  in  the  centre  of 
the  citadel  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
naper.     In  this  meUncholy  situa- 


tion he  coutinned  for  upwards  c( 
•two  years :  but  at  length,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  strong  measures  o£ 
retaliation  on  the  pKrt  of  Frederick, 
he  was  released*  Just  at  this  period 
the  empress  Elizabeth  died:  and 
the  accession  of  Peter  III.  who 
was  in  the  warmest  degree  attach- 
ed to  the  Prussian  monarch,  en- 
abled De  Hordt  to  return  to  Prusaa 
with  every  facility.     On  the  close. 
of  tlie  war,  which  speedily  followed* 
he  statedly  resided  at  Berlin,  ct^ 
cepting  that,  in  conjunction  witk 
pnnce  Henry,  he  once  or  twice 
made  a  tour  to  Sweden,  and  after- 
wards to  St.  Petersburgh:  duringhis 
residence  atwhich  last  court  he  was 
•  privy  to  the  first  prqposal  betweem 
Catharine  il.  and  prince  Henry,  for 
the  infamous  partition  of  Poland. 
On   his  return  to  Berlin  the  'king 
conferred  on  the  coui[lt  the  rank  ofa 
lieutenant-general  of  his  army,  and. 
appointed  nim  governor  of  Spen- 
dau.    On  a  second  marriage  he  re- 
tired with  his  bride  to  a  rich  manor 
in  Saxony,  which  she  inherited  from 
a  relation  :   here  he  devoted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits,^  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  ia 
quietude    and  domestic  comfort. 
He  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  his 
wife  survived  him  but  a  short  time  $ 
an   information   however  we  are 
'  obliged  to  supply— for  his  translator 
makes  no  mention  of  the  decease 
of  either  of  them. 

*<  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega 
Carpio:  by  |ienry  Richard  lord 
Holland."  This  is  an  admirably 
arranged  and  well  written  book, 
and  does  credit  to  the  noble  author's 
study  of  true  Castilian.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  as  to  enlarge  on  its 
merit,  as  we  have  copied  from  it 
in  two  anterior  departments  of  the 
present  volume.  We  wiH  only 
tlierefore  add,  that  the  matter  is 
interesting,  the   style  chaste  and 
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taajt  the  metriod  rerstons  that  meliorate  bis  fbmnK — a  pcnsWi^ 
are  occaiionaUy  given  correct  and  was  proposed — a  West  Isdaa 
apirkedf  and  the  whole,  so  a^ipree*  sinecure,  and  lastly  an  exthasn 
ably  eiecuted,  as  to  iruluc^  us  to  from  the  meagte  support  of  tBe 
hope  that  his  lordsliip  will  not  kirk  to  some  ample  proriaon  in 
here  dose  his  public  reseiuch^  the  English  church.  An  adnu- 
into  the  literatvre  of  8pain«  ,    rabk  letter  from  the  late  archfai<itop 

Mr*  Wool's  **  Biographical  of  York  (alas!  while  ccrrecting 
Memoirsof  the  late  Joseph  Warton^  the  press  we  can  no  longtr,  wi^ 
D.D**  have  ar/sff^i^  rendered  that  propriety,  add  hu)  seems,  first 
justice  to  an  eicellent  man,  and  c^  ally  to  have  decided  him 
an  eimat  scholar,  to  wbichhe  has  in  a  rejection  of  this  last  pro- 
bqcn  long  entitkd.  There  is  a  posal :  and  it  was  finally  settled 
VMKiesty  aod  simfdicity  of  style  in  for  htm,  and  most  wisely  Kt* 
these  memoirs  which  is  in  perfect  tied,  that  his  best  plan  would  be 
accordance  witli  the  **  cool  seques*  to  accept  of  a  pension.  His  no- 
teied  life"  of  the  cdebrated  scho*  jesty  acceded  to  the  request  with  a 
Iiast  to  whom  they  relate.  It  ap-  promptitude  and  grace  that  give 
ptars  to  have  been  in  Mr.  Wool's  dignity  even  to  monarchs,  and  Dr. 
power  to  have  given  us  more,  and  Beattie  was  condescendingly  allow* 
more  we  should  have  wished  for,  ed  a  pension  of  200/.  per  anauin. 
if  it  would  not  have  interfered  with  He  was  bom  Oct.  25,  1735,  and 
diesanctityof  thedomesticescritoir;  died  in  August  1803,  aged  %hvf* 
which,  in  other  instances,  has  of  eight*  The  work  before  us  is  chic% 
late  been  postliuroously  plundered  epistolary,  the  interstices  being 
in  a  most  outrageous  and  sacrile^  filled  up  with  narrative.  The  letters 
gious  manner*  are,  for  die  most  part,  of  a  crki* 

The  *' Account  of  the  Life  and    cal   character,    aiui    display    Dr« 
Writings  of  James  Beattie,  L.  L«    Seattle's  accustomed  readin^ytactc^ 
D.  Sec,  by  sir    William    Forbes,    and  liberality:  the  narrative  is  plaii 
bart."  is  the  work  of  a  biographer    and  unomamen ted,  bearing  in  every 
BOW,  alas !  no  more:  the  memoirist    line  the  stamp  of  rigid  iruth,  and 
having,  within  a  few  months,  fol-    ambitious  of  nothing  further. 
lowed  the  sub^t  of  iiis  memoirs        Dr.  Fenwick's  *<  Sketch   of  die 
to  the  grave.     The  life    of   Dr.    professional  Life  and  Character  of 
Beattie*  like  that  of  Dr.  Warton>    Dr.  Clark"  has  enabled  us  to  ex- 
was  but  little  variegated  by  strong    tract  from  it  a  page  or  twi>  of  bis 
and  characteristicincidents^  Beattie    general  history,  characterising  bis 
had  great  talents,  and,  from  a  hay*    usual  habits  and  beiievolent  turn  of 
py  combination  of  circumstances,    mind ;  his  ucivmitting  activity  urA 
^i\\  greater  reputation.     His  chief    steady  pursuit  of  the  best  interests 
works,  and  in  iruth  the  only  ones    of  society.  •  Beyond  this  we  have 
that  have  a  chance  of  perpetuity,    nv)thing    to    add,    for  we  c  inot 
are  his  Essay  on  Truth,  and  nisMin*    praise  the  style  in  which  Uiib  ^Recca 
ftrel — both  exquisite  in  their  kind,    is  written.     Mr.  R:iynK)nd'$**Lilij 
but  liie  latter  untinislied.     His  pro-    of  Thomas  Dermody**  is  a  much 
fes*>orsliip  at  Aberu*?en  scarcely  af-    better    performance    in    poiat  of 
forded  him  thecou^ibrts  of  life  th«it    authorsliip,  and,  (notwithstaihiiDg 
he   required— certainly  not   those    the  incorrigible  atrachm«At  to  law 
to  which  hii  abilities  entitled  him.    and  crimin  ^1  pursuits  which  is  nere» 
Various  scliemes  were  devised  to    in    evinced,)    the     extrao'^dinary 
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incidents  and    sudden   transitions 
with  which  the  work  is  interspersed, 
the    bright  blaze   of  talents  with 
which    almost  every  pa^e  corrus- 
catesy  even  the  frequent  sigh  which 
it   is  impossible  to  suppress  over 
elevated   genius  thus  enslaved  to 
vice   and  misery,  sender  it  peculi- 
arly  interesting    and    impressive. 
Of  lord  Nelson  we  have  already 
given  as  large  an  account  of  his 
life   as  w&  could  well   devote  to 
him,  and  also  from  a  biographer 
who  has  since,  like  himself,  entered 
the  mansions  of  thetomb,alrhough 
by  no  means  an  account  ade  juate 
to  his  transcendant  abilities,  and 
the   almost  unrivalled  services  he 
has  performed  for  his  country.  We 
have  only,  therefore,  now  to  add, 
that  a  biography  of  his  lordship, 
more   authentic  than  any  one  that 
has    hitherto    appeared,     because 
inore  immediately  published  under 
the   sanction   of    nis  noble    rela- 
tives, has    since  been   offered  to 
the   public  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Harrison,   in  two  volumes  8vo., 
from  which  we  certainly  "should 
have  extracted   a  few  pages  were 
ic  not  that  we  should  hereby  only 
repeat  much  of  what  we  have  pre- 
sented  to  our  readers  already.  The 
work  before  us  is  written  in  a  glow- 
ing  style,  perhaps  too  glowing  for 
common    occasions.     This,    how- 
ever,  on  such  a  subject  we  can 
abundandy  pardon  :  but  we  cannot 
so  completely  or  so  readily  pardon 
the  ungenerous  attempt,  with  which 
it  is  too  replete,  to  stigmatize  a 
female  character  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  his  lord-ihip  in  point  of 
legal  ties,  who  still  triumphs  over 
the  breath  of  calumny,  and  is  de- 
serving of  a  belter  fate,  for  the 
mare  purpose  of   raising  on  her 
ruins,    could  it  be  accomplished, 
the  public  favour  in  behalf  of  a 
rival  whose  name  had  been  far  bet- 


ter buried  in  eternal  oMivion.  ' 
Mr.  Blagdor/s  «  Memoirs  6{  the 
late  George  Morland,*'  are  entitled 
to  little  notice  on  the  score  of  lite- 
rary merit :  on  account  of  the 
public  character  oif  the  subject  of 
them,  we  have  assigned  a  few 
pages  to  them  in  our  Biogra^ical 
Anecdotes. 

Mr*  Moore's  "  Lives  of  Cardinal 
Alberoni  and  the  Duke  of  Ripcrda** 
give  us  a  successive  history  of  two 
of  the  most  pliant  ministers  of  state 
and  greatest  hypocrites,  in  regard 
to  religious  professions,  that  ever 
existed.    The  first,  by  a  system  of 
the  grossest   and  most  egregious 
adulation,  raised  himself  from  die 
humble  station  of  a  gardcnet'd  son 
to  that  of  a   cardinal  and  prime 
minister  of  Spain.     He  was  the 
pander  to  every  vice  o(  those  who 
employed  him,  during  the  reign fif 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  but  never  dis- 
owned  the    religion  of  his  fore- 
fathers.    Riperda,  en  the  contrary, 
who  w-as  bom  a  catholic  in  1680» 
in  the  Dutch  province  of  Gron- 
ingen,  androntinued  in  that  per- 
suasion till  he  had  the  chance  of 
marrying  a  protestant  heiress,  ex- 
changed churches  about  the  year 
1710:  but  having  received  oners 
of   high   dignity  and  emolument 
from  the  court  of  Madrid  n  few 
years  afterwards  he  repaired  thith- 
er, and  once  more,  in  compliance 
with  the  established  religion  of  his 
new  country,  embraced  the  catholic 
faith.     He  rose  in  reputation,  and 
on  Alberoni's  disgrace  succeeded 
him  as  prime   minister.*    He  too 
was  dii^rared  in  his  turn,  and  order- 
ed,  in   llJiS,  into  confinement  in 
the  custIp  of  Segovia.     From  this 
castle  he  escaped— fled  to.  Great- 
Britain,  and  endeavoured  to  sell  to 
the  English  miniiter  his  confiden- 
tial  knowledge  of  the  politics  of 
the    Spanish  court.     In  kTSl   he 

went 
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went  to  Honand,  engaged  with  an  of  learning  die  hnppy  ar  tof  stni^ 

agent  of  the  emperor  of  Barbaiy,  g^ing  again&t  nujibrtunes  instead  of 

went  with  hijn  to  Mequinez,  turned  yiel£ng  to  them,  and  ofsavgffmg 

Mahommedan,  and  rose/to  the  of-  tnomphantly-— those  who  are  en- 

fice  of  Effendi.     He  at  length  re-  chanted  with  the  wil<kstDictiir»qof>- 

tired,   on  his  private  fortune,  to  ness    of    nature,     tritn    fantastk 

Tetuan,  where  he  died,  in  some  groups  of  bhie  aerial  rocks  ami 

degreeinsane,  in  1737.    The   bio-  mountains — ^rapd  streazns — pred- 

graphy  is  extracted   from  docu*  pitate  and  thundering  waterfeB*— 

ments  of  sufficient  authority,  and  woods  so  intricate  diat  ^te  deer  aa 

written  with  plainness    and    per-  scarcely  find  its  way  through  tl^n 

spicnity.  — ^and  glens  so  deep  and  overfwH^ 

Mr.  Hay  ley  has  at  length,  we  that  the  sun  can  never  pierce  dtem 

helieve,  finished  his  Life  of   Mr.  — may  h ere  have  an  ahundant  treat 

Cowper,  by  a  dnn  quarto  volume  in  facts  and  ^enery  painted  him 

of  "  Supplementary  Pages.**    The  die  life. 

ktters   they    contain    cave    been        From  the  wild   landscapes  of 

gathered  together  since  the  publi-  nattnre  we  are  led  to  the  pdished 

cation  of  the  three  prior  volumes,  landscapes  of   art:    and  in   Mr. 

and  are  chiefly  addressed   to  lady  Repton*s  "Enquiry  intotheCha^^ 

Hesketh,  Mr.  Bagot,  and  Mr.  Rose  of  Taste  in  Landscape-gardenmsf 

— Mr.  Rose !    the  youthful,    the  observe  a  very  able  defence  <rf  & 

elegant,  the  beloved  mend  of  Cow-  system  which  was  first  successfbHf 

iicr!  and  who  now  stands  as  much  culdvated  in  this   coimtry  by  lbs 

m  need  of  a  biographer  as  Cowper  celebrated   Brown,   but  which  of 

himself.    Tv  tne  writer   of   diis  late  has  been  opposed  by  seraal 

article  he,  was    known,— and    to  professional  wTiters  of  conadcr^ 

whom   was  he  known,   that  did  eminence,  and  especially  by  M.  M. 

not,  like  Cowper,  esteem  and  love  Price  and    KnighL     Mr.  Rtpttm, 

him  ?  in  the  work  before  us,  adxsits  ina 

Mr.  Young's  **  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  considerable    degree    the    em« 

Crouch"  make  us  lament  that  a  which  are  pointed  out  in  this  system, 

woman  capable  of  filling  so  affec-  a&  it  has  been  cf  iate  pursued,  btit 

tionately   the  offices  of  daughter,  contends  that  such  errors  are  act 

sister,  and  patroness  to  her  sister's  chargeable  to  the  inventor  or  fin: 

children,  should  have  been  so  easily,  ]^6moLer  of  the  system,  bat  merd; 

or  rather  should  have  been  at  adl  to  his  successors,  who,  in  suchin- 

seduced,  from  the  duties  of  a  wife,  stances,  have    deviated  from  tlis 

however  unfortunate  in  her  matri-  taste  and  principle  of  their  master, 

monial  connexion.    Yet  her  temp-  Mr.  Loudon  has  furnished  us  witi 

tations  were  strong,  as  her  attrac-  two  quarto  ifolumes  upon  the  same 

tions  were  many !     Her  life  is  ill  subject,  but  pursued  to  a  grealcx 

written,  but   its   perusal  may  do  extent ;  comprising  **  A  Treats 

good.  on  forming,  improving  and  nunag- 

Mrs.  Grant's  **  Letters  from  the  ing  Country  Residences,  so  a.<  to 

l^ountains*'  are  of  a  mixed  charac-  qombine  Architectural  Fitness  with 

ter;  they  are  in  some  respects  bio-  Picturesque  Effect,  accordin^todie 

graphic,  and  in  others  descriptive.  Extent,  Character,  or  Style  otSio- 

but  in  both  thfcy  are  highly  enter-  ations,  and  the  Rank,  Fortune  aud 

taining.    llios^  who  are  desirous  Eipenditur&of  tkePropnetors&om        . 
6  tbc        j 
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tble  Cottage  to  the  Palace ;  illustrate 
cd    by  Descriptions."     Under  the 
same  head,  but  with  a  very  limited 
approbation,  we  have  to  rank  Mr. 
OiiFard's  "  Designs  for  elegant  Cot- 
tages and  small  Villas  calculiited  for 
the  Comfort   and  Convenience  of 
Persons  of  moderate  and  of  ample 
Fortune  j"  in  the  course  of  which 
the  different  orders  of  architecture 
are  often  huddled  together  in  the 
most  unclassical  and  heterogeneous 
manner :  and  Mr.  Randleis  "  Col- 
lection of  ArchitecturalDesigns  for 
Mansions,  Casinos,  Villas,  Lodges, 
and  Cottages,"  possessing  the  same 
distorted  aim  at  producing  pictu- 
resque effect  by  the  same  incongru- 
ous intermixture  of  styles  that  are 
essentially  at  variance  with  each, 
other,   and  hence  transferring  to 
landscape  scenery  the  humane  eapiii 
ctrvicemequmam. 

'     Mr.    britton's    "  Architectural 
Antiquities    of     Great    Britain" 
have  been  persevered  in  to  part  VI. 
inclusively,  and  continue  to  evince 
proofs  of  their  earliest  spirit  and 
excellence.     Mr.  Charles   Bell,  in 
six  successive  "  Essays  on  the  Ana- 
tomy of  Expression  in  Painting," 
has  made  a  valuable  present  not  to 
the  painter  only,  but  to  all  who 
are  fond  of  painting,  or  are  am- 
bitious of   distinguishing  the  op- 
.    posite    extremes    of  flatness    and 
caricature  from  the  real  phxno-, 
mena  of  movement,  gesture,  and . 
passion.      Mr,  Prince  Hoare  has 
shewn  some  taste  and  much  enthu- 
siasm in  his  "  Inquiryinto  the  requi- 
site Cultivation  and  present  State 
of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  England:" 
hk  inquiry f  indeed,  is  not  confined 
jeither  to  England  or  to  the  ** present 
state  of  the   arcs  of  design;"    it 
might  have  been  more  for  his  credit, 
peniaps,  if  it  had  been :  for  in  his 
numerous  Jitcoastings  into  remote 
dioes  aad  foreign  countries  be  jias 


wandered  rather  than  traveUeJ-^ 
has  been  too  frequently  the  sport 
of  false  guides,  and  been  conduct**  . 
ed  to  stray  paths  and  barren 
quarters.  We  cannot  close  this 
brief  sketch  of  the  productions  of 
the  year,  in  regard  to  the  fmc  arts, 
without  noticing  Dr.  Callcott's 
«  Musical  Grammar,"  which,  in  the 
small  and  convenient  size  of  a  duo- 
decimo, contains  an  accurate  ar- 
rangement of  the  princip.les  of 
modern  music,  together  with  the 
simplest  and  easiest  method  that 
has  yet  been  exhibited  of  acqtiiring 
a  knowledge  of  them.  It  is  classi- 
cally divided  into  the  four  parts 
of  rotation,  melody,  harmony  and 
rhythm. 

We  advance  to  the  class  of  phi- 
lology. Mr.  Salmon,  author  of 
Stemmata  Latinitatis,  has  )>ub- 
lished,  in  a  thin  octavo,  the  first 
book  of  his  "  Archai ;  or  the  Even- 
ings of  Scathill."  The  plan  is 
entirely  taken  from  the  Epea  Pte- 
roenta ;  even  the  dialogue  form  is 
preserved,  and  something  of  the 
same  archness  attempted.  We 
cannot  praise  the  undertaking :  the 
parallelisms  are  for  the  most  part 
hunted  through  French  and  Latin, 
instead  of  through  the  Gothic 
languages.  Had  our  author  imi- 
tated Mr.Tooke  in  this  last  respect, 
he  might,  indeed,  have  contribut- 
ed some  benefit  to  his  native 
tongue.  i 

From  Dr.  Dawson  we  have  re- 
ceived both  the  *•  Prolepsis"  of  his 
Philologia  Anglicana,  and  the 
first  number  of  the  "Philologia 
Anglicana"  itself.  We  have  suso 
received  from  Mr.  Leslie  a  **  dic- 
tionary of  the  Synonymous  Words 
and  Technical  Terms  in  the  Engl- 
ish language."  The  first  is  die- 
sigfied  both  as  an  improvement  and 
commentary  upon  Johtiiftbn's  Dic» 
tionary.   In  the  titular  eKpkmation 
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^  die  anthor  himsdf  it  is  inteaded 
as^  a  philological  and  sjnonymkal 
4lictioiiaz7of  toe  English  laaguage; 
in  which  the  words  are  deduced 
hoDi  their  originals*  their    sense 
defined,  and  the  same  illustrated 
and  supported  hj  pioper  escamples 
and  notes,    critical  and  explana* 
tory.**     The  attempted  improve* 
aoent  upon  Johnson  consists  in  an 
oiission  of  Greek  and  Latin  words 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  in  new  ex- 
emplifications of  such  as  are  defect 
dvdy  expounded,  and  in  an  intro- 
duction of  terms  that  had  escaped 
die  lecico^rapher's  attention.^'  AU 
diis  is  weu  :  but  the  **  JVi^.vx,  srhkfd 
and  txfhxMatoTjy^  are    intolerably 
long  and  tedious,  and  occupy  by 
fax  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
general  work*    The  author  has  an 
odd  conception  that,  strictly  speak- 
iD^t  no   language  has  any  such 
thmg  as  synonyms,  though  it  may 
baye  terms  that  are  synonymous, 
.diat  is,  approaching  to  the  nature 
of  synonyms,  but  retaining  a  shade 
of  difiference  from  each  other.  The 
shortest  refutation  we  can  advance 
is  a  reference  to  Mr.  Leslie's  **  Dic- 
tionary of  Synonymous  Words,*' 
at  this  moment  before  us.     In  ef- 
fisct,  it  is  impossible  that  a  language 
derived,  as  is  the  English,  from  a 
variety  of  diflerent   tongues,  and 
different  dialects-— from  a  Greek, 
Latin  and   Celtic,    as  well  as  a 
Gothic    stock— should    not    have 
many  terms  drawn  from  some  or 
all  (tf  these  radical  sources  to  ex- 
press the  very  same  object,  or  the 
very  same  idea  of  such  object ;  and 
consequently  it  is  impossible  that 
such  a  language  should  not  have 
not  only  a  lew  scattered  synonyms, 
but  a  great  multitude  of  them. 
We  cannot,  however,  praise  the 
intention  of  Mr.  I-edie's  Synony- 
mous Dictionary  altogether,  which 
in  Its  alphabetic  list  of  words   is 
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cpnfined  almost  exdasivdy  to  ttam 
of  common  colloquial   nse,   and 
then  explained  by  remote,  recoo- 
dtte,  obsolete,  or  technical  terms 
alone ;  as  though  the  author  had 
just  imported  from  across  the  Irisii 
channel  a  new  method  of  itinitt^ 
tioHt  that  arroga^  to  itself  the 
power  of  darkening  what  h  clear 
and   visible,    instead    of   making 
clear  and  visible  what  is  dark.  To 
both  diese  attempts,  however,  Dr» 
Davidson's  as  well  as  Mr.  Leslie's, 
we  object  that  the  authors  seon  hi 
more  expert  in  Greek  and  Latia 
etymologies    than    in    Celtic  or 
.  Gothic.     This  is  the  grand  evil  in 
Johnson's  dictionary:  and  it  yet 
remains   to   be    remedied.     The 
^vboU  of  the  comslruciiom  of  the  En- 
gli^  language,and  b^far  the  greater 
part  of  its  vocaht^ry  is  of  the  tme 
Gothic  order ;  and  uokss  a  lexico- 
grapher be  well  versed  in  the  Ger- 
man, Danish,  and   Runic  dialects^ 
in  theCimbricandGaelicyaswellas 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  he  most 
necessarily  prove  but  a  very  iia- 
perfect    analyset    and  interpreter, 
and    of    consequence     but    very 
ill    qualified    for    hb    undertak- 

Some  such  reasoning  seems  U> 
have  been  felt  by  another  philolo- 
gist of  the  year  before  us,  Mr.  G» 
byer,  of  Exeter ;  and  hehce  in  aa 
octavo  volum**,  which  he  euirtles 
'•A  Restoration  of  the  Ancient 
Modes  of  bestowing  Names"  be 
has  banished  Greek  and  Latin  frnm 
our  patronymic  vocabulary  by  one 
sweeping  proscription.  Now  this 
is  to  rua  into  the  other  emeine. 
Independendy  of  which,  he  has 
banisned  the  classical  dialects, 
not  hi  favour  of  those  of  the 
Goths,  of  Dutch,  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, Anglo-8axon»  boc  in  faroor 
of  the  Cimbric  and  the,  Gaelic 
alone«      Niuchs   we  acknowiedgt^ 

is 
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IS  referable  to  this  latter  source,  but 
little  in  comparison  ^ith  what  is 
the  true  and  Witimate  progeny  of 
the  former.  He  who  limits  lum- 
seif  to  a  Celtic  origin^  will  \>e  al« 
most  as  much  in  toe  dark  as  he 
who  attempts  to  resolve  every 
thing  into  Greek  or  Latin.  The 
Cin£ric  and  Gaelic,  or  Welsh  and 
£rse»  have  added  a  few  tributary 
streams,  but  the  chief  supply  of 
our  etymons  must  be  sought  for 
alone  in  the  great  Gothic  foun- 
tain. 

Dr.  Steuart  has  offered  us  two 
elegant  quarto  volumes,  which  he 
entitles  **  The  Works  of  Sallust ;  to 
which  are  prefixed  two  Essays  on 
the  Life,  Literary  Character  ^nd 
Writings  of  the  Historian :  with 
Notes  historical,  biographical  and 
criticaL"  The  essays  and  notes 
constitute  by.  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  work :  they  are  the  result  of 
much  attention  to  Roman  litera- 
ture ;  anci,  though  considerably  too 
diffuse,are  instructive,  entert^ning, 
and  accurate.  In  hts  version  Mr. 
Murphy  is  our  translator's  model ; 
but  he  has  used  considerably  more 
freedom  with  his  author  than  ever 
Mr.  Murphy  allowed  himself,  al- 
though the  latter  cast  aside  his- 
trammels  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
concession.  In  Dr.  Steuart  we 
have  no  deficiency  of  spirit  or  ele- 
gance, but  it  is  not  the  spirit  or 
elegance  of  Sallust :  we  have  often 
traced  him  through  whole  para- 
graphs without  a  word  of  prototype, 
and  have  occasionally  found  him 
exchanging  similes  of  his  author 
for  similes  of  his  own.  The  open- 
ing page  in  the  translation  is  by  no 
means  so  licentious  as  many  that  we 
could  point  put ;  but  the  reader  has 
no  need  to  proceed  father  than  this 
page  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  these  observation;. 
.    1806. 


Upon  the  whole,  we  have  little 
to  boast  of  in  die  department  of 
translations  of  the  ancient  Classics, 
within  the  period  to  which  we  are 
limited,  independently  of  Dr.  Stew- 
art's version  of  SaUust :  yet  we 
must  except  an  octavo  volume  of 
"  Translations,  chiefly  fron^  die 
Greek  Anthology  ;  with  Tales  and 
Miscellaneous  roems,"  published' 
anomymously,  but  exhibiting  great 
taste  in  the  selection,  and  merit  in 
the  execution ;  and  a  verse  trans- 
lation of  *«  The  Satires  of  P^rsius, 
with  tjie  Latin  Text  and  Notes," 
published  also  anonymously :  the 
text  corrected  from  Casaubon  ;  the 
notes  are  truly  explanatory  and  in- 
structive, and  the  versi6caiion,  if 
not  peculiarly  refined  and  musical, 
is  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  ori- 
ginal; animated,  indignant,  and 
faithful  in  its  interpretation.  To 
these  we  may  add  that.  Dr.  Reid's 
"  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Logic, 
with  Remarks,"  which  has  hidierto 
been  onlv  known  as  an  appendix 
to  one  of  lord  Kaimes's  Sketches 
of  the  History  of  Man,  is  now  pub- 
lished, as  it  well  deserves  to  be,  in 
a  separate  form. 

"The  Prose  Works  of  John 
Milton,  with  a  Life  of  the  Au- 
thor,"  have  been  car^lly  repub- 
lished by  a  synod  of  elegant  scholars, 
and  grace  die  year  in  the  form  of 
four  volumes  octavo.  Milton  is 
the  first  epic  poet  of  modem  ages, 
and  almost  the  first  of  every  age : 
and  if  not  the  first  prose  writer  of 
his  country,  there  are  but  two  or 
'three,  even  to  the  present  hour, 
who  have  any  pretensions  to  pre- 
cede him.  The  republication,  in  a 
collected  and  regular  form,  of  the 
productions  of  such  a  man,  is  a 
national  concern,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  will  be  patronised  accord  in  tr 
ly.     Tlie  biography,  which  is  mi- 

i?  -^  nute 
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nute  and  expressive,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  Dr.  Charles  Symmons; 
who  is  also  one  of  the  most  copious 
annotators  upon  the  general  work. 
The  translators  of  his  Latin  pieces 
are  Mr.  Robert  Fellows  and  Mr. 
Francis  Wran<^hain,  who  have 
equnlljr  executed  their  task  with 
fidelity  and  splint.  Mr.  W.  Gif- 
ford  has  translated  a  few  of  the 
poetical  quotations. 

"  The  Complete  Works  in  Philo- 
sophy, Politics  and  Morals,  of  the 
late  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,"  have 
also  for  the  first  time  been  collect- 
ed and  arran^^ed.  They  occupy 
tliree  volumes  in  octavo,  incln.jing 
an  account  of  his  early  life,  drawn 
up  from  memoirs  written  by  him* 
self,  and  which  we  cannot  avoid 
wishing  had  been  published  entire, 
The  extensive  celebrity  of  this 
moralist  and  statesman*  the  im- 
portance of  many  of  his  writings, 
and  the  deep  influence  they  have 
exerted  over  the  American  re- 
public, justify  such  an  under- 
taking, and  will  ensure  it  suc- 
cess. 

The  region  of  domestic  poetry  has 
offered  us  but  little  within  the 
precincts  of  the  year;  and  that 
little  by  no  means  of  an  exaLed 
character.  Not  a  single  epic  or 
didactic  poem  of  any  kind,  and 
but  one  dramatic  piece  that  has 
any  pretensions  to  a  poetic  charac* 
ter,  we  mean  Mr.  Maurice's  «« Fall 
of  the  Mogul,"  a  tragedy  founded 
on  an  intercepting  portion  of  Indian 
history,  and  attcmrted  to  be  cast^ 
on  the  GiL\  iau  mc>d'jl.  The  whole," 
independ'.'nily  of  this,  are  mere 
fiigiLivc  and  cvr.v.^Zi,c:it  pieces,  in 
the  shape  ot  i):iilctds,  odes,  enisth^s^ 
occasiori.il  ir  mslaliors,  tales  and 
epittph*^.  T%  e  s!iall  cite  <  nly  tiie 
titles  of  a  few,  and  f  cm  t!i  ^se  tiio 
reader  may  furm  iiis  juugcmoiit 


of    the    general    oatore    of  ibi 
rest. 

"  The  Birds  of  Scotland,  whh 
other  Poems:  by  James  Grahame,'' 
published,  we  suppose,  because  of 
the  deserved  popularity  of  ibm 
autlior's  poem  called  **  The  Sab- 
bath," but  in  every  'respect  far 
inferior  to  the  latter,  and  vhich 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
published  otherwise.  **  Poems  by 
Edward  Rushion,**  concemii^ 
which  we  only  add,  that  they  art 
the  effusions  ot  a  poor  bliiKl  bard, 
labouring  to  support  himself  and 
family  by  this  only  mean  that  ap> 
pears  to  remain  to  him,  and  tfaot 
they  are  tender,  pathetic,  and  de* 
gant.  "  Wild  Flowers  ;  or  Pastoral 
and  Roral  Poetry  ;  by  Rob«t 
Bloomfield,"w^owers  plucked  ha»f 
tily  and  indiscriminately,  and  with 
so  little  selection  that  there  an 
almost  as  many  weeds  as  ornamen- 
tal blossoms.  ^  The  FaUs  of  tb« 
Clyde  5  or  the  Fairies  :  a  Scotdih 
dramiitic  Pastoral,  in  five  Acts: 
with  three  preliminary  Dissert> 
tions;"  more  prose  than  poetry, 
and  as  much  nonsense  as  either, 
**  Poetical  Recreations:  by  AnrhOTy 
Harrison.  2  vols,  8vo."  « The 
Wild  Harp's  Murmurs  ;  or  llusde 
Strains  :  by  D.  Service."  Tht 
former,  the  work  of  an  attomfy*i 
clerk,  who,  for  ought  we  know, 
may  he  dextrous  at  fngrosjhfg  parch- 
ment, }>ut  will  never  engrcas  iLc 
Mnses :  the  latter,  the  prodocdoa 
of  a  cobler,  wh.  ^  has  mi^akcn  \ai 
own  stall  for  Parnassus  and  as 
Iambic  foot  for  the  foot  of  oneoflw 
c  n  s  I  o  m  ers.  **  TaU^  i  n  Verse,  cridi 
cal,  s.it^-rirui  and  humorous :  by 
Thqmas  liolcroft" — >ales  in  ^^erse, 
but  not  in  poeiry  :  stuff  n:ore  vietcb- 
ed  and  despicable  never  defied 
wa^te  paper. 
Of  republications  in  some  sew 
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'brm;  or  with  additional  matter,  we 
lav^  to  notice  Mr.  G.  Chalmerji's 
:orrected  and  enlarged  edition  oi 
*  The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  of  the  Moiint,  Lvon  King 
It  Arms,  under  James  V,,"  in  three 
trols.  octavoy  accompanied  with  a 
life  of  the  author,  introductory 
dissertatlonsy  and  an  appropriate 
glossary.  This  work  was  wanted, 
uid  bating  the  quaintness  and  caus« 
ticity  of  nis  style,  Mr.  Chalmers 
has  ably*  fulfilled  the  office  he  has 
undertaken. 

Mr.  Herbert,   we  are  glad  to 
see«  has  published  at  second  part 
of   his  **  Translations'*  and  "  Mis- 
cellaneous    Poetry."    The    trans- 
lations, in  the  present  volume,  are 
from  some  admirable  h'ttle  pieces 
in    the    Italiant    Spanish,   Portu* 
guese,    and   other    bards   of  the 
southern,  rather  than  of  the  north- 
em  regions  of  Europe,  as  in  the 
sinterior  volume.    The   merit  we 
have  formerly  pointed  out  is  con* 
tinned. with  an  equal  tide  through 
the  present  effusions.     Mrs.  Robin- 
son's  **  Poetical  Works,"   are  now 
for  the  first  time  collected;  and, 
by  the  addition  of   several  pieces 
never  before  published,  extend  to 
three  volumes  octavo.     In  the  new 
matter  we  meet  with  nothing  that 
is  peculiarly   prominent,  and   the 
old  is  too  well  known  to  render  it 
necessary  that  we  should  enlarge 
uponit.  Mr.  W.Smy  the  has  publish- 
ed an  augmented  edition   of  his 
"English    Lyrics,'*   enriched    by 
some  few  additional  pieces  of  equal 
merit;  and    Mr.  Sotheby  has  re- 
published, in  two  elegant  volumes 
octavo,  his  very  admirable  trans- 
lation of    Wieland's    "  Oberon." 
His  epic  poem,  entitled  *'SauI,"does 
not  fall  within  the  range  of  the 
existing    year.      We   shall    suita- 
bly notice  it  in  our  ensuing  Retro- 
spect 


Whether  it  be  owing  to  a  want 
of  taste  in  the  frequenters  of  the 
theatre,  or  a  want  of  talents  in  the 
writers  for  it,  we  cannot  stay  to 
determine,  but  most  certain  it 
b,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
worthless  than  the  dramatic  re^ 
presentations  of  the  present  day. 
teven  the  following,  which  we  se* 
lect  as  some  of  tlie  best  speci- 
mens of  the  season,  may  probably 
be  cast  into  the  gulf  of  oblivion 
before  the  barren  catalogue  reach- 
es the  hands  of  our  readers.—. 
•*  The  School  for  Friends ;  a  Comedy 
written  by  Mr.  Chambers ;"  unim- 
peachable in  itii  morality,  but 
drowsy  in  its  dialogue,  and  in  its 
characters  indistinct.  *'  The  Hun** 
ter  of  the  Alps»  a  Dram;i ;  inter- 
spersed  with  Music :  by  Mr.  Di- 
mond,  jim."  well  adapted  for. 
modem  effect,  and  te;nporary  ap- 
plause, but  designed  neither  fo» 
futurity  nor  for  the  closet.  "  Five 
Miles  Off)  or  the  Finger-Post" 
«  Thirty  Thousand ;  or  Who's  the 
Richest  ?"  both  the  production  of 
Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  and  both  of  mere* 
ly  diurnal  merit,  nor  pretendingt 
as  we  suppose,  to  any  thmg  beyond. 
The  former  is  a  comedy  in  three 
acts:  the  latter  a  comic  c^era. 
"  Spanish  Dollars  ;  or  the  Priest 
of  the  Parish."  This,  by  its  au- 
thor, Mr.  Cherry,  is  denominated 
an  operatic  lietci*  We  scarcely 
understand  the  expression :  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  not  under- 
stand tlie  ihiit/g  it  is  meant  to 
express.  "  l^he  Three  and  die 
Deuce;  a  Comic  Opera  in  tliiee 
Acts:  by  Prince  Hoare."  This, 
we  are  told,  has  been  performed 
at  both  htuses  with  success.— 
Mr.  Hoare  shoiJd  «ot  be  too 
gnedyofgood  fortune;  had  he 
been  prudent,  he  would  h^ve  con- 
tented himself  wuh   such  success. 

2J2  1^7- 
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By  bringing  Three  snd  the  Dmce 
before  the  public,  we  think  he  has 
inaHe  an  unlucky /i^&ro^,  and  that 
he  runs  a  strong  chance  of  being 
fommmteiL 

The  two  best  novels  that  have 
occuned  to  us  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  are,   **  Human  Beings/*  by 
Mr.  Francis  Latham  |  and  **  Leo- 
nora," by   Miss  Ldpcworlh,  both 
of  whom  have  been  long  Initiated 
into  the  science  of  novel- writing, 
and  seem  to  have  obtained  high 
ar.d  patentposts  in  that  dc\  arimcnt. 
T/i'-  ^1«  r  of  the  former  is  devoted 
to  t!  o  i^compence  of  honest  and 
virtuous  love  in  low  life,  tli rough 
the  instrumentality  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  persevering  philanthro- 
pist.    The  moral,   indeed,  is  not 
new  ;  but  the  fable  itself  has  suffi- 
cient claims  to  origin:ility,  the  cha- 
racters to  discrimination  of  fealures, 
the  narrative  to  spirit  and  interest. 
The  fdble  of  the  latter  is  also  suf- 
Eciently  original,  and   its  charac- 
ters sufficiently  distinguished,  but 
its  morality  is  more  exceptionable  ; 
or,  to  express  ourselves  in  corrccter 
language,  the  m/mte  characters  are, 
in  general,  painted  so  much  more 
piquantly  and  with  so  much  rtoi-e 
relief  than  t!ie  purcf    hat  we  are 
afraid  the  greater  number  of  its 
fair  readers  may  be  rather  induced 
to   follow  the  former,  while  they 
approve  the  latter.     Leonora  is  a 
faithful  wife  and  an  excellent  wo- 
man :   lady  Olivia,  an  artful  senti- 
mentalist ot  4he  French  and  Ger* 
man    schools  of  cosmopolitanism, 
who,  with  the  cant  of  purity  and 
sensibility  for  ever  on  her  hps,  is 
perpetually  endeavouring  to  under- 
mine   the    foundation    of    iirivate 
happiness  and  domestic   virtue. — 
She  succeed<i  in  obtaining  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  Leonora, 
and  afterwards  in  intiiguing  with 
tiie  heart  of  Leonora's  husbandi 


and  obtaining  the  full  polsessaM  of 
his  a  flections.  A  dangerous  6i  of 
illness,  just  as  he  wa*^  on  tbe  pcant 
of  quiitmg  his  wife  for  his  Tn»siresSi 
and  his  native  land  for  a  foreign 
country,  is  made  the  mean  of  re- 
calling him  to  a  sense  of  coojttgal 
duty — and  the  whale  ends  as  't 
should  do.  The  character  nf  an 
elegant  and  intriguing  French  pro- 
flii^dte,  under  the  name  of  Gafc 

elie    de    P ,   the   confideffiial 

friend  of  lady  Olivia,  i*  drawn  li 
the  life,  bat  affords*  \i*e  arc  afniJi 
no  useful  Icsson- 

"  Donald"  is  the  hero  of  a  noT>i 
published  anonymously,  wbouniff 
this    name    represents  a    rrlcc  to 
which  the  novellist  has  ofi.n  'J 
recourse  before  as  the  bas:«i  d  Hi 
plot,  and    which    coa«Ists    ir.  \^ 
foster-mother's  substituting  her  own 
son  ft>r  the  nursling  placed  imdcr 
her  care,  and   retaming  the  coi> 
lini?  in  his  stead.     Time  mostnar* 
vellously  sets  all  things  to  rigbts; 
the    young    impostor,  in  «pite  cf 
every  advantage    of  fashion  asi 
education, isad dieted  to  alltiieWca 
of  low  life  ;  while  the  injured  b^Ji 
in  tlie  midst  of  poverty  and  vretch- 
edness,  feels  the  instinctive  ir.fbirrt 
of  higher  birth,    and  presses  f^> 
ward  in  the  pursuit  of  every  thicf 
that  is  exalted  and  noble :  the  sob- 
stitution  is  at    length    discoTC^^^i 
and  we  liave  no  reasor  to  coirpbio 
of  the  writer's  retribjiive  jusuce. 
The  work    is  well  written ;  be^i 
interesting,  progressive,  compkri. 

'•Zefloya;  or  The  Moor;  a  Ro- 
mance of  the  fifteenth  Century r^T 
Charlotte  Dacre."     This  lady,  vlo 
used    to    write     stimuUtfrj  fo*' 
vei*se$   in    tJie    newspapeii  DW^ 
tlic   name   of   Rosi    MatilJai  ^-^ 
heie  composed  a  stimulating  n^^*  I 
after   the  manner  of  The  Mosi--  g 
the  same  lust — ih^  same  ir»f^ 
agents  —  the      same     volopOJ*^ 
^  laiTgT»f' 
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language.      What   need    we  say  us  the  secret  history  of  the  conspi- 

xnore  ?  •  racy  of  Piso  against 'Nero— a  do- 

**  Epicharis  ;   a  Translation   by  velopment  of  the  real  chin  a cter  of 

O-  T."    •*  Madame  de  Maihtenon  ;  Agrippina,  and  the  empe-or'^  in- 

triinslated     from    the    French    of  famous  conduct  towards  Octavia : 

Kladume  de  Genlis."   These  trans-  the  second  offers  us  a  fanciful  nar- 

lations    may    be    called   historical  ratlve  of  the  events  that  elevated 

roTxiaiices,   in  which  real  histories  M:idame    de    Maintenon    to    the 

e  resorted  to  as  the  basis  of  the  throne  of  France.     We  canno:  ap* 

speciive  fabled,  but  inflected  to  prove  of  such  perversioiji  of  actual 

tlie  will  or  caprice  of  the  respective"  fact^. 
riters.    The  first  pretends  to  give 
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CHAPTER   L 

BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL : 

Containing  a  Skticb  $/  the  Productions  of  Germavjf^  Italy^  Frwite,  Bd* 
/andf  Denmark,  Sweden^  and  the  American  Statei, 

WE  cannot  sufier  the  high  de-  ment,  in  which  one  or  two  teitif 

gree  of  satisfaction  that  has  supposed  to  he  spnnoas,  are  omk* 

heen  expressed  from  various  qoar-  tedy  and  the  difficvlt  or  contesttd 

ters  in  regard  to  the  fulness  and  va-  passages  are  attempted  to  he  ez« 

riety  of  the  present  department  m  plained  from  the  best  laboun  of 

our  Retrospect  of  last  year  to  pass,  rocdem  commentators.     It  is  ac« 

tvithout  acknowledging  the  pleasure  companied  with  a  rich  and  cc^kcris 

which  such  information  has  com-  annotation^  partly  derived  asdpait^ 

municated  to  us  ;  nor  without  feel-  ly  original.     M*  Dereiser,  who  is 

ing  an  additional  stimulus  to  an  in-  engaged  in  a  new  translation  of  tlie 

defatigable  exertion  in  future.    To  entire  Bible,    has  completed   and 

thedifficultieswehayestilltocontend  publtshed  the  second  part   ef  bit 

with  from  the  continuance  c^a  war  third  volume,  which  extends  to  the 

which  has  not  only  struck  at  the  book  of  Job  inclusively.    He  has 

very  basis  of  all  continental  litera-  largely  availed  himself  of  the  preri' 

ture,  but  almost  shut  us  out  from  ous  excerptions  ofhit  ielk)w4aboiir* 

obtaining  copies  of  what  has  actu-  ers  in  die  same  field,  the  jQiaffS 

ally  been  produced,  we  need  not  Schultens  and  Etchhom.  M.  Joogf 

advert.    They    are  of  themselves  inhis  «ErsteriNachtrajE^2urSi«es* 

sufficiently    prominent ;    and    we  gesdiichte  der  Christlichen  R^i« 

trust  our  readers  will  esteem  us  not  on,**  has  attempted  a  :new  interpre- 

altogcther  undeserving  of  thanks  tationofthe  Apocalypse  r  bat  we 

for  what  we  have  once  mor^  been  cannot  perceive  .that  he  has  thnnm 

able  to  collect,  rather  than  entided  much  fresh  light  upon  this  recoo- 

to  censure  for  what  we  may  have  dite  prophecy.    We  may  be  alkwf^ 

omitted.  ed,  indeed,  to  pause  at  the  present 

We  shall  begin,  as  usual,  with  moment,  before  we  adopt  anyfitsh 

the  German  biblicists.    M.  Seiler,  system,  since  its  denunciations  have 

whose  name  is  well  known  to  the  now  been  directed  by  christians  of 

critical  world,  has  publTshed  a  new  diiierent  persuasions  against  almost 

German  version  of  the  New  Testa-  cvery.church,  and  every  rcUgiomaiid 

ercfj 
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3rcry  political  government  in  the 

orldy  of  any  degree  of  eminence, 

om  the  p«riod  of  its  promulga- 

>n,  without  appearing  to  exhibit 

y  specific  proofs  ot  its  having 

en  immediately  intended  for  any  of 

'Kliem: — against    heretics,   infidels, 

9Jid  papists :  against  heathens  and 

^^ahometans:  ag^ainst  ancient  Rome 

amd  modem  Rome :    against  Lu* 

"^herans  and  Calvinists  i  against  the 

]Urk  and  the  church  of  England : 

gainst  the  BoUrbons  dnd  the  Bona- 

partes. 

The  Philosophisch-kritish  Com- 
Isieniar   iiber    das    Neue     Testa* 
meats.-*-"   Philosophical,   Critical, 
and  Historical  Commentary  pn  the 
.  l^ew  Testament,  by  Professor  Pau- 
los,"  to  which  we  have  heretofore 
adverted,  has  proceeded  to  the  third 
part  of  his  last  and  correct  edition. 
It  displays  the  same  boldness  of  in- 
terjMret^iiion,  the  san^  latitude  of 
fancy  iiud  pruriency  of  conjectural 
criticism,  which  so  peculiarly  cha- 
racterise the  preceding  parts,  and 
have  so  strong  a  tendency   to  pull 
'   down  this  citadel  by  a  repair  of  the 
i)utworks.     We  are  not  surprised 
that  this  book  should  have  ex*clted 
alarm  ;    nor  are  we  sorry  that  the 
ularm  has  been  given :    it  has  been 
sounded  from  various  quarters,  but 
iihieHy  from  a  very  able  work  of  M. 
"Sandbichlcri  entitled  Bine  Sfimmc 
,des  rufenden  in  der  Wiiste — **  A 
V«ice  of  one  crying  in  the  Wilder-* 
Jiess/'     We  trust  professor  Paulus 
"Will  not  be  inattentive  to  this  voice. 
Among  the  multiplicity  of  books 
•  iipon  christian  theology  in  general, 
."^e  may  mention  that  M.  Hi  D. 
.Hermes  has  re-pUblished,  with  ma- 
ny  addition  J  and  improvements,  his 
Allgemeines    Religions     und  Er- 
bauung^-buch  fiir  'Christen    jeder 
K^igion — "  Universal    Th«iogy 
and  Book  of  Educatioirtbr  Chris- 
t}an$  of  every  Rdigion ;"  'vrhile  M. 


T.  A.  Hermes  has  offered  to  th* 
world  a  dissertation  Ueher  daf 
Selbst  oder  Eigenwirken  im  Chris- 
tenthum— "On  Free-will  and  Spon- 
taneity in  Christianity :"  both 
works  are  written  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  of  philosophical  ne- 
cessity, and  of  tne  argument  i 
priori  concerning  the  existence 
of  the  Deity.  M.  Heinrich  is  pro- 
ceeding with  his  valuable  Beytrage 
zurBeforderung  der  Theologischeil 
Wissenschaften,  &c. — '*  Contribu- 
tions towards  promoting  the  study 
of  Theological  Science,  more  espe- 
cially by  a  critical  Illustration  of 
the  New  Testament."  And  Dn 
Henke  has  had  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  have  enabled  him  to  com* 
Slete  the  fourtli  fascicle  of  his 
luseum  fiir  Religions-wissenSchaft 
--*"  Museum  for  Religious  Know- 
ledge.** Both  these  works  are 
hignly  deserving  of  extensive  circu- 
lation, and  we  trustthcyv.'illobtain  it. 
There  has  been  much  speculation 
and  some  idle  fancy  lately  evinced 
among  German  religionists  respect- 
ing the  appearance  of  disembodied 
spirits  after  death,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  positive  assertion  of  a 
writer  of  some  repute,  in  a  work 
published  upon  this  very  subjec:, 
that  he  had  seen  the  apparition  of 
his  own  wife  after  her  decease. 
M.  Connabich  has  published,  in  re- 
ference to  this  point,  an  octavo  vo- 
lume of  Gedanken  Liber  die  men* 
schliche  Seele,  deren  Fortdauer  und 
ErscheinUng  nach  dem  Tode — 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Human  Soul, 
and  on  its  Post-existence,  and  Appi- 
rition  after  Deatli  ;"  and  M.  Senti- 
nis,  a  work  that  has  now  extended 
to  two  octavo  volumes  :  the  first  of 
which  is  entitled  W*a;s  Steht  Vom 
stUstaiide  tiach  dem  Tode  in  dor  Bi- 
bel  ?— «  What  is  ihe  Statfe  of  Man 
s^ter  Death  according  to  the  Bible?" 
and  the  second,  or  continuation  /)f 

the 
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the  enquiry,  Elpizon-j  oder  iibcr 
muine  Fortdaucr  im  Tode— "  Elpi- 
zon  ;  or  Thoughts  pn  my  own 
Post -existence  upon  Deadu"  Upon 
the  whole,  the  German  writers  seem 
much  disposed  to  encourage  the 
belief  of  occ^isional  re-appearances. 
We  cannot  enter  into  the  dispate, 
but  o«ght  not  to  quit  it  without  ob* 
servingt  that  the  greater  part  of 
their  reasoning  is  insienary^  what* 
ever  the  su^ect  of  it  may  be. 

There  is  something  far  more  sub- 
stantial in  M.  Bauer's  Handbuch 
der  Greschichte  der  Hebrfletschen 
Nation — *« .Manual  of  the  History 
of  the  Jewish  Nation :"  of  which 
the  second 'vplume,  in  the  octavo 
fornv  haa  lately  reached  us,  and 
comple^«jf»  ^  work.  The  whole 
contains  nearly  nine  hundred  p^K^es, 
and  the  price  is  sic  florins.  It  is 
an  excellently  arranged  compila- 
tion; and  extends  from  the  origin  of 
the  Hebrews  as  a  people,  to  the  de** 
struction  of  their  political  existence.- 

Whilst  adverting  to  this  extraor- 
dinary-and  distinctive  race,  we  wiU 
remark,^  lest  ^e  should  not  have  a 
more  convenient  place  ibr  it,  that 
such  is  the  concourse  of  Jews  at  this 
moment  at  Baslf  in  Switzerland, 
that  a  Hebrew  newspaper  for  their 
use  is  on  the  point  of  being  establish- 
ed in  this  city,  c<>ntaining,  like  other 
journals  of  a  similar  kind,  a  regular 
series  of  the  political  and  commer- 
cial events  of  the  day. 

Before  we  quit  die  German  em- 
pire, if  we  may  yet  call  it  an  em- 
pire, it  becomes  us  to  observe,  that 
Dindorf  has  by  this  time,  nearly  if 
not  altogether,  completed  his  very 
admirable  *«  Hebrew  artd  Chal- 
daic  Dictionary,"  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  a  truly  valuable  com- 
mentary on  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  a  careful  perusal . 
of  the  different  dialects,  and  the 
suggestions  of  tho  best  s^oliasts. 


The  latin  title  runs  as  foQowst 
Dindorphi  novum  LexicoQ  Lii^HZ 
Hebraico-Chaldaics,  cum  Cora- 
mentario  in  Ltbros  Vet.  Test.  Dia- 
lectorum  cognatamm  imprimis  Ope 
Animadvertionibasque  pnestastiss. 
Interpret-  locnplet. 

We  are  led  insensibly  to  die  bib- 
lical literature  of  Italy;  ancngst 
the  most  valuable  prodoctioiis  of 
which  is  a  select  lubrew  dictkiD- 
ary,  from  the  labours  of  the-nidfr- 
fktigable  De  Ro^  printed  at  P^- 
ma,  in  a  thin  octavo,  and  bearing 
the  title  of  Lexicon  Hebraicum 
Selectum,  quo  ex  antiquo  etinedsto 
R.  ParchonULexico  novas  ac  divoc 
sas  rariorum  et  dtffictliorum  V<y 
cum  Significatiooes  sistit,  Joh.  Bera. 
De  Rossi,  Linguanm  OTKntaliuiB 
Professor  :— >*  A  Sdect  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  in  which  various  new  anl 
different  Significations  of  uxmsnal 
and  did cultT^rms  areproponiKkd 
from  an  old  and  inedlted  Lescoa  of 
Rabbi  Parchon,  by  J.  B.  De  Rossi, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages.** 
Rabbi  Parchon  Nourished  in  d)t 
12th  century,  and  was  hiridf  es* 
teemed  for  his  leamti^:  ms.  lexi- 
con,' which  he  entitled  rn2HD» 
was  finished  in  1161.  It  was  wcB 
knowp  to  contain  a  ricfa  treasure  cf 
Hebrew  philosc^y  ;  and  profenor 
De  Rosn,  in  thus  dev^pmg  it  ts 
the  public,  has  rendered  a  very  ac* 
ceptable  service,  and  pot  tts  vp/b^ 
possession  of  a  useful  supplement  to 
hkown  Vittru  LntUmsFlttmsTiftm' 
mcmi,  which  ^ye have  already  noticed 
with  high  approbation  in  a  fbmo' 
Retrospect.  The  publication  of  this 
lexicon,  however,  is  not  the  whole 
for  which  we  are  now  indebted  to 
this  admirable  Hebraist.  He  has 
imprinted,  in  their  original  Hebrew, 
some  very  ciftious  manoscr^lo- 
cubrattons  of  Rabbi  Emanuel  oi^ 
particular  passages  in  the  Psafans,  a 
judtcioos  caoimentatoc  on  die  boc^ 
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the  Did  Testafnenty  who  flourished  to    Bonaparte,    some    of    wbich 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  four-  are     radier-  loo  highly    season-^ 
teenth  century  ;  and  nas  accompa-  'ed  for  a  popular  reli£  on  this  side 
sited  the  Hebrew  with  a  Latin  ver-  of  the  water.     There  is,  however,  a 
^n :    and  has  tltx)   published  a  work  which  has  lately  appeared  at 
L.atin  Dissertation  on  the  unsettled  Pads,  with  which  we  have  been 
question,  «  What  became  of  the  still  better  pleased.     It  is  encided 
Editionof  the  Alcoran,  supposed  to  "  The  Involuntary  Apologists:  or 
have  been  printed  at  Venice,    in  the  Christian  Religion  proved  and 
Arabic  Characters,  from  Pagnini*s  defended,  from  the  v/ery  WrkiiM 
Types,  about  the  Bt^^inning  of  the  of  the  Philosophers  themselves :  ia-> 
sixteenth  Century  ?— Both  these,  as  tended,  by  clear  and  denoonstrative 
well  as  the  Lexicon,  are  printed  at  Arguments,  to  refute  the  more asual 
the  imperial  press  at  Parma.    The  Objections   of   Infidelity,  and  to 
tatXe  to  the  former  ?s,  "  R.  Imma-  enable  Persons  in  general  to  coo- 
BueHs  Filii  Salomonis  Scholia  in  vince  themselves  of  its  Veracity.'* 
Selecta  LocaPsalmorum,  et  inedito  We  have  had  several  successful  at> 
eius  Commentarjo  decerpsit  ac  La-  tempts  ai  the  same  kind  in  our 
tine  vertit  J.  B.  De  Rossi : "  and  own  country ;  and  we  trust  that  an 
that  to  the  latter,    **  DeCorano  equal  success  will  attend  this  new 
Arabico  Venetiis    Paganint  Typis  effort  in  France,  where  infidefity  is 
tmpresso  sub  Initio  Sec.  xvu  i^Dis-  roving  about  with  still  wider  strides^ 
sertatio  J.  B.  De  Rossi/*  and  upon  a  larger  sphere.    There 
In  France,  the  late    legalized  is  one  pamphlet  which,    though 
license  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  published  at  Geneva,  has  had,  at 
the  admission  of  the  Jewish  people  we  understand,  a  rapid  and  exten* 
to  thefuU  rights  (^citizenship,  have  sivc    circulation   through  Fiance, 
excited  much  inquiry  into  the  con-  and  which  we  should  like  to  see 
si^tency  cf(  such  a  regulation  with  translated  into  English.      It  b  a 
the   dispensations  of   Providence,  sermon  preached  by  M.  Cellerier, 
and  die  curse  which,  on  account  of  entitled,   Le  Danger  des  manvais 
the  disobedience  of  the  ancestors  of  Livres — "  The    Danger   of  bad 
Ais  people,  has  been  inflicted  upon  Books.**    The  text  is   Rev.  x.  lOL 
them  for  to  many  ages.     The  chief  Je  pris  le  livre — et  je'le  dcvoxai.- 
opponent  of  the  Jews  is  a  M.  de  The  sermon  contains  a  great  deal 
Bonald,  who,  among  other  attacks  of  popuLir  eloquence  as  well  as  ju-* 
tipon  them,  introduced  a  long  and  dicious  observation,  upon  a  subject 
violent  article  into  the  French  Mer-  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
cury  of  Feb.  8,  last :  the  best  sup-  moral  and  political   well-being  of 
porter  of  their  cai^se  is   a  Jewish  nil  civilised  states. 
lady,  who,  in  a  direct  ans\ver,  enti-  From  Holland  we  have  receiT- 
tled  "  Observations  sur  un  Article  ed    nothing    that    is    particularly 
deM.de  Bonald  surles  Juifs,"  has  worthy  ofYidttc'e.     A  very  useful 
evinced  au  equal  degree  of  historic  journal    has    b^eti    established   at 
and    political    knowledge,    and  a  ^Amsterdam,  under  the  title  of  Bib- 
very  etpert,  and  we   believe,  an  liothekvan  theologischeLetterkund 
unanswerable  train  of  arguments  — r"  Library  of  theological  Litcra- 
in  finyour  of  the  emancipation  of  ture,"  which  hasevery  chance  of  sue- 
her  own  race.  She  abounds,  as  may  ceeding.     It  has  already   reached 
well  be  expected,  with  compliments  the  publication  of  its  fourth  number, 
1  hereby 
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hrreby  completing  its  first  ▼olume,  it  is,    ^  De  Omnine  HAigoruAt 

containing  700  pages*     We,  also  erotico  quod  vQ%o  inscnbitor  Gui* 

perceiye  mat  not  less  than  nine  an*  ticom  Canticorom.^     We  cannot 

swcTs  have  been  returned  to  the  tbU  agree  with  bun    in   his  ofHnioOf 

lowing  prize  question^  proposed  by  which  is,  that  Jim^  etahc  songs  or 

the  Amsterdam  society  £>r  the  pro-  amofvu  wcfc  wi^tten  by  some  poeC 

motion  of  religious  knowledge^—  of  a  later  age  th^m  tne  incH]2axh 

*<  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  *m  our  whose  name  they  bear,  ai^  whd 

own  dark  and  distressful  Times,  only  published    them    under   Jhe 

Insensibility  should  be  so  extensive^  name  of   Solomon  to  give  them 

^nd  a  due  Attention  to  the  Dispen-  additional  celebrity  and  authority, 

^tions  an  J  Judgements  of  God  so  With  the  writings  of  the  Germaa 

liule  observable?**     The  answer  critics  upon  this  singular  book — the 

tp  "U'hich  the  prize  has  been  award-  remarks  of'Lessing,  Herder,  Do- 

ed  is  the  composition  of  M.  C.  A*  derlein,    Rosenmimei-^M.  .  Pro^ 

Van  den  Broeck,  preacher  at  Oad«  seems  well  acquainted*     Had  he 

^izerland  \^  and  it  seems  to  deservt  been  as  deeply  versed  in  the  transb^ 

so  h<^ncrary  a  distinction^  tions  and  critical  reniarks  of  Me- 

Amoiig  the  biblical  exposktoos  ksigcmo  and  Bossuet,  and  partico- 

of  most  celebrity  in  Denmark,  we  larly  in  those   of  Our   ingenious 

may  mention  M.  Larsen's  ♦<  Criti-  countryman  Mr.  Good,  who,  with 

tul  aud  Exeretic  Commentary  on  ^  ample  knowledj^  of  the  Orieatal 

cert;)  in    Predictions  of  the    Pro-  languages  and  Onectal  Hteratore*. 

phcts,'*  which,  from  the  specimen  has  compared  it  with  a  variety  of 

we  have  seen  of  it«  is  likely  to  be  a  Persian  and   Indian  poems  of  a 

work    of    sound    reasoning    and  similar  cast,  and  nearly  similar  an- 

i>lausible  conjecture.     The  speci*  tiquity,  we  have   no  doubt  thai 

tneif  we  refer  to  is  an  inaugural  M«  Prost  would  have  formed  a  d^ 

dissertation  on  the   prophecies  of  ferent,  and  less  derogatory  conjee 

l^ei^aniah,   constitutmg    the  first  ture.    Professor  Tode's  religions 

tiumber    in   the    series,    entitled^  works  have  been  republished,widb  a 

^  Commentarii  critico-exegetici  in  supplement    of    matter    collected 

qiiof  undam    Prophetarum  Vatici«  since  his  decease :  and  Dr.  Munter 

tiia    Specimen  primum,  Vaticinia  has   made  an  acceptable  preseot. 

Slephaniz  complectens,  quod  pro  to   the    world   in    a   vf^ome   of 

Sumxnis  in  Philosophic  Honoribus  '<  Thoughts  on  Natural  Theology«* 

Examini  Facult.  Philosoph.  Hav*  which  he  has  drawn  up  firom  bii 

iuensis    submisit    Larsen.'*     The  popular  lectures  on  this  science, 

author  divides  this  book  of  pro-  In  Sweden,  the    very  val«3ahk 

phecy  into  three  distinct  parts,  be-  miscellany    of  the    Rer.  Dr.  J# 

,sides  an  epHoeue  or  general  conclu-  Miller,  bishop  of  Gottiand,  has, 

Sion,  in  which  he  conjectures  it  to  we  are  afraid,  received  a  total  ces- 

have  i)een  tlie  prophet  s  intention  to  sation  by  the  death  of  its  exceUent 

recapitulate,  in  a  summary  man-  author.    We  allude  to  his  journal 

ner,  the  subject  of  his  preceding  of  "  LecWres  on  diiFerent  RehgiouS 

labours.     There  is  also  an  inaugu-  Subjects,"  commenced  about  6« 

ral    dibserta'-ion  by  M.  Prost,  on  years  since,  and  now  extending  Xo 

the  much    disputed  topic   of   the  seven  octavo  volumes.   The  talents 

Canticles,  that  has  excited  some  at-  and  erudition,  the  judgement  and 

tentiom     The  title  he  has  given  to  liberality,displayed  throughout  the 

whok 
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hole  rf^Ais- interesting  register, 
lake  us   greatly -Jregret  that    tt 
lould  meet  with -soabnupt  a  close ; 
id  especially  by  so'iirreparable  d. 
»ss.     There  is4si  #ssaV,  m  vol.  iii, 
a  the  subject  of  ifannmai  schools, 
nd  t\e  best  means  of  instiructing 
le  ch^dren  of  the  peasantry,  that 
re  should    e«remelj  like  to  see 
ranslated  into  English  at  the  pre- 
ent   moment;  as  containing  the 
ractical  result  of  a  wise  and  ex- 
ellent   system  of  regulations  that 
ave  been  long  carried  into  e^ct, 
mder  the  superintendence  of  the 
Swedish  government,  tl*roughevery 
ttut  of  the  country,  and  have  been 
Lccompanied  with  the  most  bene- 
icial  consequences.     Whilst  upon 
bis  subject,  we  will  just  mention 
liat  count    Schwerin,    rector    of 
Sala,  has  also  just  published,  at 
Stockholm,  a  very  excellent  volume 
of  **  Xiectures  on  Education  and 
general  Cultivation  ;"  in  which  an 
attention    to    elemental    learning 
^mong  the    poor,  and   especially 
sjich  as  is  calculated  to  impress  bu 
the  heart  a  deep  reverence  for  reli- 
gion,   is    duly     inculcated.      An 
anonymo^  writer  has  also  given, 
at  Stockholm,  an  interesting  •♦  Ac- 
count of  the    Conversion   of  the 
X.appians^  or   Laplanders  :"    and 
M«  i-udeke,  of  Nodkoping,  one  of 
the  chaplains  to  his  majesty,  has 
Ijeceived  orders  to  translate  the  na- 
tional Catechism  of  Serebelius,  into 
German,  for  the  use  of  the  Swedish 
schools  in  Pomerania  ;    while  Dr. 
Hackenburg,  of  Stockholm,  has  re- 
ceived  similar  orders  respecting  the 
Swedi&li  Liturgy  :  it  being  thelao- 
dable  intention  of  his  majesty  to 
assimilate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
•ational   religion,   national  lawsy 


and  national  instruction,  through* 
out  the  whole  of  his  territories. 
Few  public  characters  have  been 
more  entitled  to  the  honour  of  a, 
funeral  oration  than  the  late  M.  Ro- 
senalder ;  and  M.  Adlerbath  has 
been  deservedly  appointed  to  com* 
memorate  his  virtues.  He  was  th^ 
founder  and  perpetual  president  of 
the  Stockholm  academy  of  sciences  | 
to  the  establishment  of  which  he 
subscribed  8,338  crowns  in  the  year 
1777.  To  the  university  of  Upsal 
he  also  mkde  a  present  of  his  rich 
collection  of  medals,  as  well  as  of 
600  crowns  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional medals  I — the  university  has 
since  received  the  sumptuous  gift 
of  his  select  and  curious  library. 

The  American  States,  still  chief!/ 
indebted  for  their  theological  read* 
ings  to  books  exported  from  Great 
Britain,  have  ofiered  us  little,  of #• 
prominent  value.  The  Rev.  W. 
Price,  and  Rev.  Jos.  Jones,  of 
Wilmmgtoa,  Delaware,  are  about 
to  republish,  in  foiir  quarto  vo- 
lumes, Dr.  Gill's  Exposition"  of  the 
New  Testament :  a  coftimittee  of' 
the  North  Consociation  df  Hart^ 
ford  county  has  already  pObrished 
an  abridgement  of  Heniy''  on 
Prayer  ;  and  a  great  variety  of^te* 
ligious  journals  have  been  lately 
started,  the  profits  of  which  are 
to  be  appropriated  to  missionary 
purposes.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  "  The  Connecticut  Evan- 

felical  Magazine,"  published  at 
lartford  ;  "  The  Massachusetts 
Missionary  Magazine,**  at  Boston  | 
"  The  Piscataqua  Evangelical  Ma* 

fazine,"   at  Portsmouth ;    "  The 
anoplist,  or  Christian  Armoury/* 
Chariestown^ 


CHAPTER. 
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CHAPTER   11. 
PHYSICAL  AND  MATHEMATICAL: 


** 


Offftfrliinj   ibe  ch'uf  Productions  of  Germany^  Ffonciy  hahf^ 
iugal^  Denmark^  Swtdm^  and  tbt  Awurican  SuUn. 


Pm^ 


THE  medical  and  chirurgical 
contributions  of  Germany 
wichin  tbo  range  of  our  present  lu- 
cubrations are  numerous,  and  se-' 
veral  of  them  Lmi>ortant.  M.  Soem- 
mering, under  the  tide  of  "  Abbil- 
duDgen  des  mens-chlichen  Hoer- 
Organs,'*  has  published  a  very  ac- 
curate and  v.uuable  description  of 
the  human  or  gans  of  hearing.  The 
form  is  folio  ;-^here  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  Hve  well  executed 
plates,  and  the  price  is  eleven 
fiorins.  At  Stutgard,  M.  Storr  has 
offered  some  useful  <'  Researches 
iniQ  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 

Hypocondriasis " Untersuchen- 

gen  liber  den  Begrif :  and  M,  El- 
saesscr  a  neat  **  Treatise  on  the 
Operation  for  the  Cataract" — Uber 
die  Operation  des  grauen  Staars : 
in  whicli,  if  there  be  little  that  is 
new,  there  is  much  that  Is  well  ar- 
ranged, pLiin,  simple,  and  per- 
spicuous. We  have  met  with  a  va- 
riety of  anatomi  al  works  tliat  are 
possessed  of  considerable  merit : 
the  chief  ,are  M.  Hcjssclbach's, 
printed  at  Arnstad,  and  entitled 
vollstandige  Daleitung  zurZerg- 
liederungktmde,  **  A  complete 
Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body."  The  si/e  is  quarto, 
and  the  whole  will  probably  extend 
to  three  volumes :  at  present  we 
have  only  been  able  to  obtain  die 
first  part  of  the  first  volume.  In 
tl^fi^tavo  form,  M.  Oechy  has 
fubjishedy  at  Prague,  the  first  vo- 
%Q|{  of  a  work  oithe  samenatQre» 


entitled  **  Bandes  Menscheokoer- 
pers:''  this  volume  contains  die 
branches  of  osteologj  and  myok>- 
gy :  th^y  are  correcdy  given,  bat 
not  always  with  a  sumcieocy  of 
synonyms,  io  diat  foreigners  iriQ 
occasionally  be  at  a  loss  to  follov 
the  writer.  Hufeland  has  advan- 
ced to  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
System  der  Praktischen  Heil- 
kunde — ^<«  System  of  Practical 
Medicine  ;**  and  has  continued  his 
*•  Theapentics"  to  the  close  of  the 
second  secdon,  which  is  an  able 
treadse  on  cutaneous  diseases  and 
the  effects  of  poisons.  WoHkop 
has  also  completed  the  second  vo- 
lume of  his  Untersuchen  iibcr  den 
Blutnusfluss— -^  Observations  oo 
the  Bloody  Flur ;"  in  which  ba 
discovers  just  as  violent  and  indis- 
criminate an  attachment  to  the 
Brunonian  system  as  at  first. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
Brunonian  system  in  Germany  ap- 
pears to  have  past  Its  senith  ;  and* 
if  we  mistake  not.  Dr.  Gall's 
Cranioscopy,  which  b  of  sdll  later 
date,  is  also  upon  the  decline.  The 
Germans  embrace  the  crudest  £>&- 
cies  and  speculations  of  literatmt^ 
\vidi  a  heat  that  renders  tt  impos- 
sible  for  them  to  sapport  loog^ 
is  a  fever  of  the  ephemeral  typc^ 
and  soon  spends  itself.  Dr.  GallH 
friends  still  Batter  him  dMt  he  a 
possessed  of  all  the  populsity  of 
Lavater ;  but  we  find  hun  exposed 
taboth  solid  wad  satiric  attacb  in 
s«ch  works  as  Bartidtt  ^  Banor* 
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Icungen,"  and  the  anonymous  pub-  pushed  to  an  unnecessary  extent  in 
Xications  of   *•  Antigall ; "    Dars-  many  parts   of  the  continent — of 
^ellungund  Beleuchtung  des  Galls-  these    the  chief  are,  Me^icinische 
<:hen    Systems — "  Exposition    and  Merwiirdigkeiten    fiir     Criminal- 
Illustration  of  the  Gallian  System;"  Richter,   >\erzte,   und  Prediger— 
and  Reisen  einer  Schadeliehrers—  "  Medical  Memorabilia,  for  the  Use 
**  Travels  of  a  Craniologist."  The  of   Judges,  Physicians,  and  Cler- 
philosopher  opjcned  his  lectures  at  gymen,"     and    the     Allgemeines 
Mai  burg  in  August  last,  but  had  Archiv  Tiir  die  Gesundheit's   Po- 
few  pupils  ;  from  Marburg  he  tra;-  li/.ei — **   General     Repository  for 
veiled  to  Heidelbin-g,  to  engage  in  Medical  Police/* 
public  debate   with  his   opponent        in  France,  we  notice  one' "work 
Scherman,  yet  he    was   here  less  of  something  of  the  same  nature, 
successful  than  at  Marburg.  but  carried  to  a  «ill  greater  6x» 
M.  Link -of  Letpsic  has  made  a  trenie :  it  is  by  M.  Eusebius  Sal- 
valuable  present  to  the  public  in  vcrte,    and  is  entitled    Des  'Rap, 
his  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  und  ports  de,  la  Medicine  avec  la  Po- 
Physioiogie  — "    Dissertation    on  lltique — "  On   the   Connection   of 
Anir/i  tl  Hi-itory  and  Fhy  biology."  Medicine  with  Political  Science  :" 
It  extends  to  two  vol  I  "ies  Svo,  of  in  ivhich  the  ingenious  author  en 
which  the  first  is  appropriated  to  the  d^avours  to  prove  that  every  class 
geUral  physiology  of  animals,  their  and  order  of  society  ought -to  be  in 
cxtciior  anatomy,  powers,  and  con-  some  measure  acquainted  with  the 
formation ; — ^the  second,   to    their  general  theory  of  medicine,  as  the 
f  articular  physiology ^    interior   con-  best    mean   of    precluding    them 
formation,   auu  the  stnicture  and  from  myriads  of  evils,  in  body» 
functions  of  the  viscera.    M.  Doer-  mind,  and  imagination,  to  which 
ner,  under  the  title  of  "  Neue  Gal-  they  are  perpetually  exposed.  There 
vanisclie  Versuche,"  has  piTblishcd  is  a  degree  of  sophistry  pervading 
at   Tabinfien  a  German  version  of  this  work  which  we  believe  to  have 
Nysten's  6alvanic  Experiments  on  been  undesigned  on  the  part  of  tht 
the  Musck'^    oi  Man,   and   orl.er  writer,  but  which  is  not  a  whit  less 
warm-blooded  Animals.     M.  Hei-  sophistry  on    this  account.      We 
demann  h.  .  present^  .1  the  first  vo-  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
lume  of  hib  V'Mlstar.aige  Theorie,  that  the  popular  study  of  medicine 
^    &c. — "  Com^'ic  •     Theory  of  Gal-  would  produce,   and  has  actually 
vanic  Electric*  ^ .'»     M.  Hersch  of  produced,  more    general  mischief 
:    Barenth,  .•  ad  Dr.  Fischer  of  Held-  than  a  total  ignorance  of  the  science 
"bourghauscn,  have  both  translated,  would  have  done  among  the  people 
In  separate  works,  Leroy's  valua-  at  large.     Here,  as  in  every  other 
ble  Treatise  on  Maternal  Medicine,  case,    "  a  litde  learning  is  a  dan- 
or  the  means  of  bringing  up  and  gcrous  tiling ;"  and  for  one  poor 
preserving  the  health  of  children,  sufferer  wh6    is  amended  by  the 
The   ttile  of  the  £rst, version    is  kind  officiousness  of  lady-doctors 
^ff^gea.  ah  MuUer ;   of  the  second,  at  .tlieir  country-seats,  it  would  not 
Haiktmdc  fiir  MUiter,  .be  difficult  to  prove  that  a  dozen 
We  have  still  a  variety  of  works  are  married. 
^  u^on  farcnsie  m«dic«c^  a  branch  of"       In  .an    octJivb  volume,  entitle^ 
^jc^ce .  too  little«i>tudied  in  our^wn  De    ^Influence,  de  la  NniC^   fipc« 
'pountrf^  ,lmt  -vwiiicb  -$eems  jo  be .  ,-r^**. 0^  the  Inflilerice  of  N^t  ovar 
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Disease  Persons,^   we  bare  itoet 
with  a  collection  of  wemoirs  of 
some  importance,  which  have  ob- 
tained prizes  iroro  the  medical  so- 
ciety at  BrusseLy  in  answer  to  the 
following  questions  proposed    hj 
the  society  for  examination :  "Does 
the  Night  possess  any  Influence 
over  Persons  who  are  III?    Are 
tiiere  Diseases  in  which  this  In- 
fluence is  more  or  less  apparent  ? 
What  is  the  Physical  Cause  of  such 
Influence  ?"      The  memoirs  here 
published  are  six  in  number :  the 
prize  proposed  was  a  c^old  Napo- 
leon medaU  of  the  value  of  ^200 
franks.      Fi>urteen  ca^ididates  re« 
turned   essays  ;    but  though    the 
prize  was  unanimously  adjudged  to 
M.  de  la  Prade,  physician  to  the 
civil     and    military    hospital    at 
Montbnson,  there  were  five  others 
conceived  to  be  so  essentially  meri- 
torious, that  the  adjudicators  re-- 
solved  upon  rewarding  the  authors 
with  two  secondary  and  three  ac- 
ces^sory  prizes,  and  of  publishing 
the  essays  conjointly.  The  whole  m 
these  memoirists  answer  the  fli'st 
question    aflirmatively  ;    and    of 
course  the  next  subject  of  enquiry 
is  into  the  cause  of  die  influence  in 
question  :  M.  Prade,  and  M.  Ry- 
mone,  and  in  truth  most  of  the 
writers,  agree  in  ascribing  a  directly 
stimulating  effect  to  light,  and  a 
directly  sedative  effect  to  darkness ; 
but,  witli  respect  to  the  first  obser- 
vation, it  should  be  remarked  that . 
strong  light  always  exhausts,  and 
probably    from    the    phoaoxygen 
hereby  produced,  or  tne  abstrac- 
tion of  oxygen  from  the  body  by 
its  peculiar  aflinity  for  light ;  and 
n^it,   if  mere  darkness  produce  a 
directly  opposite  or  sedative  effect, 
inrkness  must  itself  be  a  distinct 
aj'^fiit,   a  substance  sui  generis,   a 
positirm  whicl;,  though  it  have  been 
^mtdmes  advanced  wit{i  respect 


to  c<dd,   we  should  scarcely  coa^ 
cetve  any  modem  chemist  would 
maintain  with  respect  to  darkness. 
M.  Murat,  phystctan  at  Montpelkr* 
another  and  one  of  the  best  infbrni* 
ed  and  most  ingenious  of  the  can- 
didates, ascribes  the  common  ^• 
fects  perceived  during  the  darkness 
ol  night  to  a  different  cause,  and 
oonceives    tliat,   according  to  the 
laws  ok  the    animal  economy,   a 
series  or  rotation  of  changes  tak^ 
place  in  the  huma^  body  ui  the 
course  of  every  day :  tiiese  he  re- 
gards as  consisting  of  four :  and 
he  hence  attempts  to  account  for 
the  feverish  state  which  isahrajs 
induced  towards  evening;  ashedoes 
also,  from  combining  this  circum- 
stance with  the  common  causes  and 
pharaomenaof  fever  in  general,  ^ 
the  species  of  fever  which  is  ij^ne 
peculiarly  the  subject  of  sensatiotk 
Upon  the  whole,  nowever,  the  in- 
quiry is  still  left  very  considerably  in 
tiie  dark  :  for  while  it  is  yet  doubt- 
ful whether  any  such  diurnal  rota- 
tion of  temperament  take  place  ia 
the  constitution,   even   admitting 
with  M.  Murat  that  it  does,  we 
have  not  the  smallest  glimpse  to  in- 
struct us  as  to  the  cause  of  such 
rotation :  whether  it  be  owing  to 
solar  influence,  to  the  influence  of 
l»gbt  generally,   or  to  any  odicr 
agency. 

Melanges    de    Physiologic  de 
Physique,   et    de   Chemie,  &c— 
**  Miscellaniesof  Physiology,  Phy- 
sics, Chemistry,  &c.,   by    Qautie 
Roucher  de  Ratle,"    2  vols.  8va 
These  miscellanies  are  a  disgiace 
to  the  Paris  press  t  the  author  out- 
Mesmer's  Mesmer  himself,  and  sup- 
poses that  by  pressing  his  lower 
ribs  with  his  fingers,  and  iiitenstily 
thinking  of  a  person  who  may  be 
either  present  or  absent,  provi^kd 
the  absence  do  not  exceed  the  limit 
^  t}ire(  bundred  feet,  be  will  in- 
stantly 
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antly  l^ecome  acquainted  with  the 
rhole  train  of  thoughts,  and  the 
rofoundest  secrets  that  occupy  the 
lind  of  such  person  ;  unless  indeed 
ach   person  himself  should  be  S9 
eeply  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  this 
icwly   discovered  science  of  sym- 
pathy, as  to  apply  his  hand,  at  the 
ame  time,  to  the  back  part  of  his 
leady  for  the  express  purpose  of 
>reaking  the  chain  of  intelligencial 
igency— a  charm  which  is  sure  to 
lucceed,  and  the  only  ciiarm  that 
ran    prevent    the    unquestionable 
rommunication  of  his  ideas.    Such 
s  the  trash  which  in  the  present  in- 
stance is  suflFered  to  fill  two  octavo 
iroliunes,  and  is  dignified  by  the 
appellation    of  pbyiology,  physics f 
t^ndcbemutry  !  I  Nouveaux  Elemens 
de    la    Science    de  1'  Homme— 
**  New  Elements  of  the  Science  of 
Man:*'  by  P.  J.  Barthez,  physi- 
cian   to   the  emperor  and   king. 
The  author  commences  well,  and 
presents  the  reader  with  some  preli- 
minary observations  on  the  princi- 
ples of  life  and  motion.    But  he 
seems,  soon,  to  grow  weary  of  his 
task,  and  leaves  it  incomplete.  He 
is  a  materialist ;  but  does  not  give 
us  any  specific  reason  why    vital 
modon^may  not  continue  for  ever, 
resolving  the  whole,  which  is  by 
far  the  ea^e&t  way  of  settling  the 
enquiry,  into  a  grand,  universal, 
and  primordial  law,  which  man  is 
as  much  compelled  to  obey  as  he 
is  every  other  law  of  nature.     Yet 
death  is  only  a  sleep— and  as  sleep 
is  often  pUasanl,  so  death  itself  may 
be  often  peasant  also.     Tb  which 
we  wDulci  add,  that  as  sleep  is  ^aUo 
sometimes  unpleasant^  so  denth  per- 
haps may  someumes  prove  a  luik 
UfJflfotant  as  welL 

Considerations  snr  les  Etres 
Organises — **  Observations  on  Or- 
ganised Beings  :*'  by  J.  C.  Dela- 
tneUierie,  ^  yols.  Svo.    Thi&work 


is  designed,  first,  to  prove  the  re* 
semblance  which  subsists  in  tlio 
general  physiology  of  animals  an4 
vegetables  ;  next,  to ,  ofier  a  ne>v 
methodical  classification  ;  and 
lastly,  to  establish  the  galvanic 
fluid  as  the  true  source  and  me- 
dium of  nervous  action,  and  as 
being  secreted  for  this  very  pur* 
pose  by  the  brain.  We  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  new  classification  here 
.  presented  to  us^^we  cannot  sufFef 
vegetables  to  enter  into  the  chain  of 
sei>tient  beings  —  though  we  are 
ready  to  admit  of  a  great  and  won* 
derful  similarity  of  phenomena  in 
their  respective  structures.  In  re«i. 
gard  to  the  identity  of  the  galvanic 
and  nervous  fluids,  the  experiments 
here  referred  to  are  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  convince  us.  The  idea 
has  of  late  years  been  started  b^ 
many  physiologists,  both  of  our 
own  country  and  cif  tlie  continent^ 
but  we  have  hitherto  acquired 
nothing  like  certainty.  This  work 
nevertneless  will  by  no  means  de- 
tract from  M.  Delametherie's  es- 
tablished reputation:  it  is  not  always 
that  he  has  intermixed  his  fanciful 
conjectures  with  so  much  legiti- 
mate reasoning,  and  so  many  fair 
appeals  to  physical  and  established 
facts. 

On  the  subject  of  natural  history 
in  a  more  detailed  form,  we  havii 
to  notice  M.  Thomas's  Memotres 
pour  servir  a  PHistoire  Naiurelle 
des  Sangsnes,— "  Dissertations  on 
the  Natural  History  of  Leeches  ;^ 
in  which  the  author  shews  himself 
to  have  been  an  attentive  observed 
of  the  economy  of  this  curious 
worm,  and  has  given  a  variety  qf 
useful  reguliitions  for  its  preserva- 
tion in  a  state  of  confinement.  In 
a  series  of  instructive  letters  M.  An- 
geleny  has  given  his  owii  method, 
from  long  experience,  well  worth 
.attending  to,  of  rearing  the  stlk*^ 

worm. 
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wormy  and  caltiTattng  tke  nndber-  tore  ofthe  Danes  in  a  rerj  reelect- 

Tf  tree  for  its  natriment.     He  has  able  light. 

proved  tlie  praciicabOity  of  natunU-  In  Sw  edsn,  a  snmpCixxis  and  ex- 
ising  thb  plantin  situatioitfcoiisider«  tendve  botanical  work  has  com* 
ably  below  the  mean  temperature  menced,  under  the  soperintrndence 
cf  Great  Britain.  of  M.  NL  Palmstruck  and  Vdeas 
DBKHAax,  in  the  class  of  pby-  entitled  SvMji  jBa^dsR^i^" Swedish 
ftidlogj^has  to  boast  of  the  fint  Botany/'  The  deHniatioas  aad 
party  cominising  two  ▼olotnes,  of  descriptions  are  intended  to  indeBle 
a  Tery  TaJoable  work  by  M.  C.  G.  four  hundred  distinct  plants  :  the 
Rafifiy  of  the  royal  colk^  of  eco-  entire  work  wiU  comprise  sixty-six 
t&omy  and  commerce  of  Co-  nombers,  of  which  twelve  will 
penhagen,  entitled  Naturhtstorie  constitute-a  volume  j  twenty-seven 
for  brer  Mand,  5cc.— *«  N<itaral  numbers  are  alreaidy  pahlisbed» 
History  for  every  Cl.«ss  of  Men,  each  of  which  contains  six  cc^oored 
describing  die  Internal  Construe- '  plates  and  an  equal  proportioo  of 
tioo  and  External  Make  of  Mam-  text.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
mdian  Animals,  their  Abodes  and  M.  Quensel's  *'  Natural  History  <^ 
Manner  of  Livings  their  Utility  Sweden,''  commenced  last  year 
and  Noxiousness,  to  Man."  Tne  under  the  title  of  **  Sv^nsk  Zmkgi» 
qiecies  chiefly  described  are  the  ilier  Sv$n$ka  Djurems  Historic,  mtd 
monkey,  badser,  sloth*  ant-eater,  Uhmimtrade  Jlgurer^*^  is  still  cou- 
armadillo,  e^phant,  rhinocer^ity  tinued.  Few  writers  have  been 
camel,  stag,  camelopard*  biam,  better  qualified  for  such  a  task 
goat,  sbeeo,  antilope,  ox,  horfe,  than  M.  Qnensel,  who  was  profes* 
swine.  Mr.  Rafh's  talei^ts  as  a  sor,  in  chemistry  and  mtural  philo- 
naturalist  are  not  now  to  be  esii-  sop^y,  of  the  royal  academy  of  ca« 
mated  ibr  the  first  time— his  disser-  dets  at  Stockholm ;  nor  have  many 
tation  on  the  torpid  state  of  hyber-  plans  been  better  digested,  or  bade 
Hating  animals  has  long  secured  for  fairer  for  success.  It  ofRnns  pro- 
lum  a  high  degree  of  leputation  in  g^essivdy  the  synonyms  of  eadi 
this  pleasing  branch  of  physics,  animal  in  dtfEerent  langtiages,  its  ^ 
The  work,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  general  characteristic,  and  a  spe* 
considerable  improvement  upon  cific  and  particular  description.  Uo- 
fleicher's  Naiurblstorie^  in  conse-  foxttuiately,  the  original  fmoiector 
qneqce  of  its  embracing  all  the  died  soon  after  its  comnnencement } 
later  discoreries  of  physiologists,  yet  it  seems  to  be  continued  with 
and  especially  of  Parmentier,  Mar*  spirit.  A  number  is  published 
shall,  and  Thaer,  ameag  agricul-  quarterly,  and  six  constitute  a  vo- 
turists  ;  and  of  Forster,  Pennant,  lume.  Many  of  the  coloured  prints 
Pallas,  Vaillant  and  Heame,  among  are  excellent. 
soosophists.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  Whilst  upon  the  subject  of 
a  work  that  Denmark  was  much  in  zoology,  we  most  not  onoit  to  no- 
want  of.  In  conjunction  with  tice^  as  an  honour  to  the  Bmuum 
Rain's  '*  Natural  Hibtory,"  we  press  and  pencil,  as  well  as  to  Rns* 
znay  mention  M.  Olufsen's  '*  Rural  sian  literature  in  general,  that 
Economy  of  Denmark."  It  is  a  M.  Drun|)elinann,  a  learned  phy- 
code  of  practical  and  truly  valuable  sician  of  Riga,  is  publishing  by 
directions,  drawn  up  from  the  best  subscription  a  very  extensive  ento- 
aotborities,  and  ejiiibits  the  agrir  mology,  which  is  to^cscribe  fifteen* 

thousand 
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tiotisand  distinct  insects  in  the  au- 
hor's  collection^  several  hundred 
irdSf  many  amphibmls,  and  va- 
ious  rare  animals  of  the  Russian 
provinces  of  Livonia,  Erthoni^ 
lid  Cburland.  M.  Drunpelmann 
tas  all  the  talents  requisite  for  a 
laturalist;  for  to  great  industry 
.nd  acutcness  of  observation,  he 
dds  the  desideratum  of  beine  an 
xcellent  designer  and  painter.  The 
vhole  of  the  drawings  are  his  own 
>roductiony  and  he  assiduously 
uperimends  the  engraving  and  co- 
ouring  of  the  plaices.  The  text  will 
>e  LaUn,  German,  and  Russian, 
independently  of  this  splendid 
vorky  we  have  to  announce,  from 
:h©  same  country,  M.  Pallas's  II- 
ustrationes  Plantarum  imperfecte 
rel  nondum  cognitarum,  cum  Cen- 
:uria  Iconum,  —  •*  Description  of 
Plants  unknown,  or  known  but  im- 
Dcrfectly,  with  a  hundred  Plates." 
tt  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  this 
vork  evinces  the  common  accuracy 
>f  this  excellent  scholar  and  philo- 
sopher. 

Before,  we  quit  this  branch  of 
;^i«nce  we  must  return  to  Germany, 
lO  notice  M.  Londes's  Verzeicbniss 
ier  wiliwucbsenden  PJlangeti-^*^  Sy- 
>tematic  Catalogue  of  Plants  grow- 
ing spontaneously  in  the  Environs 
3t  Goitingen ;"  apparently  selected 
with  much  care,  and  unqueistion- 
ably  described  with  much  ac^ 
curacy :— the  Samlungder  tVur%eln 
— "  Herbal,'^ published  at  Salsburg 
by  M,  Piers,  of  which  the  first 
number  only  has  hitherto  made  its 
appearance,correcily  designed  from 
the  plants  themselves  properly  pre- 
pared and  fixed  on  pasteboard ; 
and  the  "  Grosbritbamen* s  0»\ftr' 
^fC\  of  M.  M^.  Weber  and  Mi.hn, 
published  at  Gottingen,  and  which^ 
as  in  truth  it  professes  to  be,  is  a  li- 
teral version  of  Dillwyn's  •«  Synop- 
jis  of  British  Confe(v«/' 
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In  the  department  of  zoology,' 
M.'  M.  Wolf  and  Meyn  have  pub- 
lished at.  Nilfemburg  the  first  nine 
numbers  of  their  very  excel- 
lent Natiir^eschichie  der  Voegel 
Deutschlan^s-—"  Natural  History 
of  German  Birds,"  desciibed  and 
designed  from  nature.  .  Th^  work 
when  com()leted  will  be  fitill  and 
characteristic.  To  every  specie^ 
is  added  the  Germsin,  Ffcnch,  La- 
tin and  English  synonyms  ;  ihfe 
genuine  and  specific  criteri  x  follow, 
mcluding  iheir  original  Country^ 
habits,  food,  mode  of  pi-opaga- 
tion  and  nidification  \  their  useful 
or  noxious  qualities:  with  occasional 
anatomical  remarks.  M.  M.  Beck- 
stien  and  Scharfenberg  have,  in 
like  manner,  commenced  conjoiiitly 
a  work  entitled  VoUsta  dlge  \aiur' 
gescbicbte  der  !cbadHchen  *  orsiinsek* 
ten—**  The  Natural  Hi>tn'y  ».r  ia* 
sects  which  are  detrimt^utal  to 
Forests."  The  first  volume  only 
is  yet  printed,  at  die  Lt  q>sic  press; 
and  is  a  quarto  of  290  pa^es,  with 
three  plates  of  engravings.  In  the 
continuation  of  the  work  is  to  be 
given^  the  history  of  useful  in^ect^ 
which  favour  the  groWth  of  tree^ 
by  destroying  those  that  are  perni- 
cious. We  do  not  much  admire, 
the  classification,  but  the  descrip^ 
tions  are  well  drawn  up,  chiefly 
from  Linn^us  and  Fab'ricfus.  A 
very  splendid  history  of  European 
Phalanx  is  now  publishing  at  Bres^ 
law,  under  the  superintendence  of 
M.  Louis  de  Mllller.  It  is  entitled 
Abbildungcn  Europaeischen  Nacht-  - 
Schmetterlinge.  It  is  published  in 
two  editions,  a  fcllio  and  quarto  :  of 
the  former,  not  more  than  forty 
copies  are  to  be  printed ;  of  the 
latter,  not  more  than  sixty.  Thi« 
limitation  seems  absurd  :  the  work 
will  be  terminated  in  six  or  sevdn 
numbei^-the  folio  copy '  six  rix 
dcXisLvSf  the  quarto  thrte.  A  mor« 
^B  Useful^ 
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uj^faU  llxHigh ]oss niai^nific^nt pub-  works  entitled  to  notice :  tlie oneis 

lic^iion  is'picooacsi  by  M.  G.  S.  M.  Po'nsot's  Ami  des  Ciikivaicnrs, 

Manhti,   in  b'^s   h\i(!n^r'chlcke  dcf  5cc. — "The  Farnier's Friend,"  in 

.Hdustk'uTc-^^^  Xaiural .  History  pf  2  vols.  8vo.  containing  plain  and 

domcbiic  Anioinls,"     It  is  an  oc-  e«ii,y  rules  for  obtaining  good  crops 

t:ivo  volume,  printci  at  Pcsen,  ahd  cf  every  kind;  vnxh  the  rt-^qoisite 

is  cliiefly  designed  ior  agri<;'uUnr»*ts  information  for  theraanagenienl  of 

and  other  rural  economists,    who  live-stock,  poultiy,  com,  vnne, hay* 

>vill  find  in  it^  treasure  of  valuable  timber;    directions   for   the  ticat- 

,inforn;ation»  m en t  of  the  diseases  of  cat: le,  and 

We  must  not^onrt  to  mention  f<^r  superintending   bees  and  alk- 

.thai  in  Francf,  M.  M.  Hu^iboidt  worms.       The    other    is    entitled 

and  Bonpland  huve  undeiiakeji  wn  Cuurs  coraplet  d'Agncultnre  the* 

expensive  work    on    "  l^quinoxial  .ori^ue,  pratique,  econontique,  &c. 

Piauts,"  being  chiefly  the  result  pf  • — ^*^  A  cotn  pi  etc  Course  of  Agricul- 

|heir  own  actual  observations.     A  turc,  theoretical  and  practical,  in- 

fascicle  is  to  be  publlslieJ  every  fort-  eluding  Rural  Economy  and  the  Ve- 

night;  and  the  few  numbers  that  terinary  Art."    This  tobtj^  is  givea 

have  yet  reached  us  are  executed  in  an  alphabetical  form :  it  is,  more- 

witli  great  care.    M.  P,  J.  Redoute,  over,  upon  a  larger  scale  than  the 

painter  to  tlie  museum  of  natural  fomier  work,  and  occupies  two  ro- 

nistory,  in  hi:j  Liliaccs — "  TJie  Li*  lumes  in  quarto:  it  is  neverthelea 

liaceous  Tribes>"  has  engnged  in  a  inlerior  in  vsilue  :  it  is  too  diffuse 

very  expensive  aaid  magnificent  un-  upon  trifiing  subjects,  and  displays 

3ertaking.     This  is  also  liighly  em-  too  general  an  ignorance  of  late  im- 

bellished  with  coloured  prints,  and  provements. 

'published  in  separate  fascicles,  or  Haiiy  is  still,  we  perceive,  takmg 

livraisCn^.     M.  J.  Saint-Hilaire  has  the  lead  among  the  mineralogists  cd' 

presented  his  couhtrjmen  with  an  France,  and  triumphing  over  Wer- 

,  agre'eable  work,  but  upon  a  much  ner.  His  system,  nomenclature, and 

smaller  scale,    in  his  Plantes  de  term inology,havt  been  offered  to  the 

France  decrftes  ec  peintes  d'apres  public  in  twonew  forms  in  the  course 

"Natiire — "  The  Plants  of  France  of  tlie  year  before  us,  and  both  are 

described  and    painted  from   Na-  worthy  of  attention.  The  one  is  the 

ture/^     His   me!  it   is  well   known  Tableau  Methodtquc  o^  lA.  J.  A.  H. 

from  his  anteccdcut  labours,',  and  Luc'a6,joint  keeper  of  the  galleriesof 

the  present  vill  certainly  produce  . the museumofnatural history;  which 

,  no  loss  of  credit,  to  him,  affords,  from  Haiiy 's  own  treatise. 

To  the  agriculturist  we  cannot  a  complete  sei'tes  oi  the  chara<;ters 
but  rccomnicn'd  a  thin  ect^f^o  v6-  of  minerals,  and  contains  the  more 
Inme  lately  published  at 'Paris '^y  recent  discoveries.  Subjoined  is  an 
M.  Fanon,  **  Ou  the  Causes  of  tlie  inJicatioil  of  the  geologic  position 
Decay  of  Fosfjits,  and  the  easiest  'of  each  species;  and  an  abridged 
and  most  economical  Means  of  re-  "  description  of  the  collection  of  mi- 
iloriug  ^hem."  Tiie  observations  nerals'bel ongi r^  to  tiie  museum  of 
here ^ofFcred  are  the  result  of*  thirty  natural  hrstory.  The  other  work 
year^i  close  attention  to  the  subject  we  refer  to  is  M.  DeveaiL»'s  Tab- 
discussed.                      .     '  leau  Syndptique — "Synoptic  View 

Upop  general  agriculture  France  of  Minerals^  arranged  according  to 

has  this  year  offered  us  two  distinct  the  Metliod  of  Haiiy.'*     To  thesy- 
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lopsls  IS  added  a  termiilologyywhich  who  has  had  printed,  at  his  own  ex« 

s    sufficiently  clear  and    conipr^-  pense,  a  verv  useful  (hrro  '^  Qb^ 

bensive.    The  whole  is  desi^iled  to  Med  general  apfUaJa  a  las  Aries'^ 

supply  the  place  of  the  methodic.  **  General  Course  of  Chemistry  as 

table  of  the  late  veiierable  Ban-  applicable  to  the  Arts,'*  drawn  Oft 

benton^  which,  from  die  numerous  for  ihil  purpose  by  Don  Jos^ft 

discoveries  that  have  been  recenUy  Maria  de  S.  Cristobal,   and  Don 

made  in  this  science,  has  for  many  Jos.  Sanga  y  Buaca.     It  occtLpies 

years  become  obsolete.     We  ^ill  two  Toluijtics  Obtavo ;   and  is  a^ 

here  add,  that  M.  GrafTenauer  has  coifnpanied  with  a  variety  of  well* 

published  at  Strasbiirg  a  «*  Treatise  executed  and  explaniatory  plates. 

on  the  practical  or  economic  Mi-  M.  Michelotti,  late  mathematical 

neraloey  of  Alsace"— ^Es^aie  d*une  professor  in  the  uni  vei^ity  of  Turin, 

Min^rafogieAlsacienneSconomiqiie  has  also  published  his  SagghldrO* 

^es  Departmens  du  Haut  et    du  grftfico  Jet  PiemonU — "  Essay  on  the 

Bas  Rhin ;  which  the  surveyor  of  Hydrography   of  Kedmont  f*    a 

mines  may  peruse  with  much  b^ne-  work  of  much  value  in  hydrostatics* 

fit :   the  work  is  to  be  continued.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  prince-regent 

M.  Doulcet  has  also  performed  an  of  Portu;^:d :   and  his  royal  high- 

acceptable  ieWice  to  the  science  by  nefes  has  Been  so  much  pleased  vnth 

Uie  publication  of  his  D/ciionnaife  it  as  to  command  a  translation  of  it 

Ory^j^rtf^i&/^«^ ;  it  is  a  portable  oc-  into  Portucubzi,  which  has  ac- 

tavo>  and  gives  the  general  ana-  c5rdihgly  been  effect^^d  by  fisLther 

lyses  and  specific  gravities  wijth  sUf-  Francesco  Fnrtado  de  Mendon^a, 

Bcjent  accuracy  for  common  in-  under  the  title  of  ^»^fljf(?/(K^<'^''«- 

fofmation.  fhlcodelPiedmonU.  We  also  perceive 

In  chemistry  aad  etperixhental.  that  the  matlieiratical  andphiloso- 

philosophy  we  can  only  find  time  phical  works  iOIfrds^  &c.)  of  M. 

to  mention,  that  M.  J.  Baader,  Francis  de  Borja  Stockier,  are  now 

<:hief  hydraulic  engineer  to  his  Ba-  printiiig  progress! /ely  at  the  Lisi 

Varian  majesty,  has  published  his  bon  press.     We  have  deceived  only 

*«  Projetd'tinenouvelle Machine  hy-  th^  first  volume:  it  consists  of  six 

drattlique,*' with  explanatory  plates^  eulogies;  a  discourse  addressed  to 

in  conformity  with  the  wish   ex-  the  president  of  the  royal  society ; 

pressed  by  tlie  National  Institute,  St  mcntoir  on  the  original  ty  of  the 

whose  committee  appointed  tb  in-  maritime  discoveries  of  the  Portu- 

testigate  it  were  highly^pleaSed  with  gUeze    in    the   fifieeiitli    century, 

the  invention.     Its  object  is  to  sim-  which  we  recommend  to  the  peru- 

plify  the  present  means  of  supply-  sal  of  our  own  excellent  and  en* 

ing  the  town  and  gardens  of  Ver-  lightened  countryman  captain  Bur- 

saul^s  with  Water.    Lest  We  should  n^;  and  a   mathematical  paper 

elsewhere  forget  it,  we  will  here  addressed  to  M.'  Falkel.            < 

'add,  that  the  very  excellent  work  On  the  subject  of  g<^  >graphy  wa 

of  Wiebeking  on  hydraulic  archi-  have  to  notice  MuUer^s  "  Neuesie 

tecture(/SP'tfij^r3fltti?ii«//,)  is  still  con-  Allgemcine  Geographic  dcr  Ge- 

tinuedwith  its  accustomed  spirit^  gen  wartigenZeit,**  of  which  thefirst 

and  that  the  fourth  volume  is  now  volume  only  has  yet  appeared;  and 

completed.  whicli  seems  to  fulfil  the  author's 

Spaim  is  much  indebted  to  the  li-  professed  object,  of  containing^  the 

berality  of  his  Catholic  majesty^  latest  changes : — a  greai  multitude 

2jB2  of 
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o(  chorograpkic  and  topographic  cwn  coantr|iiien«    it  is  pnnted  ks 

publications  from  different  German  aquarto  fomit  and  entitled  **  Base  da 

presses:  M'dscheToni*g**Cfomeiriadii  Sy^cme.  Metriqne    Decimal;   ov 

Com/>ajsOi'^  ably  translated  from  the  '  Mesure  de  TAvc  da  Meridien  eotie 

Italian  into   French   by  M.  Cha*  les  Pai^ldesdcDimkerqueetBar* 

rette.    M.  Romme's  «*  T*^^o»  ^*  celone.'* 

Vents^  ies  Mareesrt  dts  Cowrans^^*  ac-        Oa  the  subject  of  military  scienco 

compaiued  with  important  reflec-  and  the  art  of  vrA  iv-e  shaJ)  notke* 

tions  on  these  phaenomena,  many  of  that  a  rariety  of  magazines  and  re* 

which   minutely  coincide  u'ith  M.  positories  (yfrrAiv)^  nave  of  laieap» 

Caoper^s  antecedent  observations :  peared  in  Germany,  containing  ta 

andM.Puissant's"*rrait^deGeodc-  account  of  whatever  is   norel  or 

sie ;"  or  Explanation  of  the  trigono-  worthy  of  record  in  these  too  popui- 

metrical  and  astronomical  methods  lar  pursuits,  and  inspiring  the  inha- 

which  have  been  applied  to  the  bitantswrthaloveof  them.  A  post* 

measurement  of  the  earth — ^with  ex-  humous  work  of  the  cekbiated  Cor- 

planatory  plates  and  tables.  montaigne,  marechal  de  caapywbo 

The  science  of  astronomy  has  ranks  in  the  line  of  engineerii^im- 
presented  us,  among  other  valuable  mediately  next  to  Vauban^  has  been 
works,  with  Dr.  Shroeter*s  "  Xi7//»-  published  at  Paris,  entitled,  **  Me- 
ihalischi  Bedhasbiungin  dtr  mu-tiU^  ihorial  povn-  la  Defense  de  Places:** 
ieehim  Planeicn^^^*  Observations  it  is  intended  as  a  companion  to  the 
made  at  Lilieiuhal  on  tlie  newly  some  antlior's  welWknown  "  Memo- 
discovered  Plunets  Ceres,  Pallas,  rial  pour rAttaque;**  and  is  pnsscss- 
and  Juno,"  with  a  view  to  the  ac-  ed  of  equal  merit.  At  Stockhc^i 
curate  determination  of  their  real  major  Sturtzenbechen,  who  Kas 
zhagnitudcs,  their^atmosphercs,  and  lately  commenced,  under  the  title  of 
other  rema»kable  physical  relations  Ingenuur  Lexicon,  a  very  useful  die- 
in  the  solar  system :  various  systems  tionary  of  surveying,  has  also  pub- 
of  astronomy  liy  Maier,  Gelpke,  lished  a  course  oT  ••  Lectures  on 
and  Buria :  Biot's  "Traitc  clcmen--  FxJrtification,"  in  3  vols.  Svo.  with 
taire  d' Astronomic  physique,"  in  2  plates.  Major  Gripenburg  hasgivea 
volumes  Svo. ;  and  M.  Legcndre'is  a  treatise  *'  On  the  Manner  of 
^*  New  Method  of  determining  the  drawing  Military  Maps,  and  dtstin- 
Orbits  of  Comets,"  in  one  vol.  Svo.-*  guishing  the  Objects  widi  Preci- 

M.  A.  M.  Lcgendre  has  publish-  sion  :"    and  sir  E.  H.  Chapman, 

ed    a  very   excellent   geometrical  vice-admiral  of  the  Swedish  navy, 

treatisconland-surveying';ar.dM.M.  in  a  very  splendid  quarto  volume^ 

Mechain  and  Delambre  huve  just  enriched  with  forty  folio  plates,  and 

given  to  the  public  the  firrit  volume  dedicated  to  his  Swe<^sh  majesty, 

of  their  most  uscfu]  labours  and  has  publislieJ  at  Carlskrona,  under 

scientific    operations  to  determine  the  title  of  Fenlih  tiU  en  Thecretisk 

the  best  mode  of  carry  ing  into  effect  ofbanMungf  &c. :  a  very  important 

an  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea-  essay  towards  a  new  theory  on  the 

sures*     It  is  a  work  which  ought  subject  of  giving  to  line-of4)attle 

to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  statist  ships  their  proper  form  and  dimeu- 

and  legislator,  and  has  obtained  tin  sions'^  with  observations  ohfiigatea 

advaiita're   for    France  which  we  and  other  armed  vessels. 
iliO'jla  like  to  see  partukeu  oihy  our 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MORAL  AND  POLITICAL :  . 

Giving  a  Glance  at  ihipfinclpat  Productions  of  Germany,  trance,  Denmark, 

Sweden^  Russia,  Italy,  Portugal,  America. 


THE  limits  to  which  we  are  con- 
fined will  not  sufiFer  us  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  extensive  depart- 
ment upon  which  we  are  now  en- 
tering. We  have  already  exceeded 
our  bounds,  and  shall  be  able  to  do 
Kttle  more  than  offer  a  catalogue  of 
the  works  of  most  value  upon  the 
various  topics  it  embraces,  as  they 
have  fallen  into  our  hands,  and  add 
such  occasional  observations  as  they 
may  seem  imperatively  to  demand. 
The  chief  historical  productions 
that  have  reached  us  from  Germa- 
ny are,  professor  Eichhom's  Gc" 
scbicbte  der  drey  letzUn  Jdbrbunderte 
— "  History  of  the  last  three  Centu- 
ries,'* 6  vols,  octavo :  M.  Planch's* 
Gescbichie  des  Pafsttbums — "  Histo- 
ry of  the  Papacv  in  the  Western 
Churches  from  tne  Middle  of  the 
seventh  Century:"  M.  Schrpck's 
CbristHcheKircbengesebtcbte — "  His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  since 
the  Reformation,"  of  which  two 
volumes  have  been  antecedently 
published  s  Die  Entdekungen  des 
neunzebttierjabrbunderts-^**  The  Dis- 
coveries of  the  nineteenth  Cen- 
tury as  far  as  relates  to  Geography 
and  a  Knowledge  of  different  Na- 
tions," by  M.  T.  Hoepfner,  of  Er- 
fort  5  the  third  vdlume  of  Posselt's 
Gescbiche  dir  Deuticbtn^^**  History 
of  the  Germans ;"  and  the  third 
volume  of  Rub's  Gescbkbte  Sebtve- 
dens — **  History  of  Sweden."  With 
the  voluminous  history  of  M.  Eich- 
bom,  we  have  upon  the  whole  been 
well  satisfied  :  as  an  historian,  how* 
ever,  be  is  a  far  more  timid  writer 


th^n  as  a  theologian ;  he  does  not 
dare  to  question  the  conduct  of  Bo- 
naparte, as  he  has  dared  to  question 
the  authenticity  of  the  pentateuch; 
and  even  at  times,  as  it  should  seem* 
the  conduct  of  die  Deitv  himself. 
Yet  we  are  aware  that  tne  presents 
state  of  the  continent  will  not  allow 
a  man  of  independent  spirit — and' 
such  we  know  is  the  professor— tVj 
express  all  the  feelings  he  would 
wish  to   do.     Upon  every  other 
point  the  historian  writes  witli  suf- ' 
ficient  energy  and  fearlessness :  he 
has  spared  no  pains  in  his  search 
after  authorities,  and  whoever  reads 
him  may  rely  upon  him.     In  M. ' 
Planck's  Papal  History  we  perceive 
nothing  of  prominent  merit  or  defect. 
Hoepfner'swork  is  altogether  a  com-  • 
pilation,  but,  upon  the  whole,  from 
writers  of  credit ;  Bergman  has  fiit* 
nislied  him  with  his  account  of  the 
Calmucks,   and  Percival  with  his. 
history  of  Ceylon. 

In  France  the  historic  production 
of  by  far  the  most  consequence,  on ' 
a  variety  of  accounts,  is  the  posthu- 
ihousworksof  Louis  XIV. which  al- 
ready extend  to  six  octavo  volumes,- 
and  may  perhaps,  in  a  short  ttihe,' 
reach  double  the  number.     It  was"; 
not  till  of  late  known  that  this  ex- 
traordinary prince  was  a  writer  oF 
any  kind ;   but  admitting  the  g^^*^ 
nuineness  of  the  works  in  que^ori, 
it  now  appears  that  he  was  not  only  a* 
writer,  but  one  of  the  most  In^iant*' 
and  polished  writers,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  accurate  and  profound 
reasoners  of  his  ag«.    It  seemi  thaf 
2-5  3  there 
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there  havf  been  latd J  discofvered  m  author's    hand-wnttng,    prefaUocj 

the  National  Library  three  bound  compositions,  comments,  and  nc^es. 

Toiiimes  in  folio,  independemly  of  They  add  very  considerably  to  die 

duee  laree  portfoUos,  which  were  credit  of  this  monarch's  character, 

deposited  there  in  Dec*  174d»  by  and  are  a  fery  important  acces^on 

tb^  marquis  de  NoaiUes^  with  a  cen-  to  the  political  history  of  his  age. 

tiicata  in  the  marquis's  own  hand-  We  shsul  not  at  present  offer  a&- 

writing,  diat  the  whc^  were  the  odier  remark*  under  the  full  per- 

property  ^cod  production  o£  Louis  sua^on  that  we  shall  be  again  caikd 

JCIV.»  and  were  saved  from  the  to  a  survey  of  them,  in  the  lucu^a* 

flames  to  which  a  great  podion  of  tions  of  our  next  Retrospect,  in  the 

oth^  papers  were  committed,  at  form  of  an  Euglish  version. 
the  urgent  reqtiest  of  this  nobleman,        The  chief  historical  works  wluch 

who  had  been  ordered  by  Louis  to  France  has  furnished  as  with,  inde-> 

bring  the  whole  to  him  for  this  ex*  pendently  of  this  of  Louis  XIV. 

]MrQSS  purpose.  The  bound  vo)uines  are,  Histoire  des  Eveneroens,  &c. — 

con  tarn  both  the  originals  and  co*  **  History  of  the  Events  which  took 


taken  of  them  by  order  c^^  M.  place  in  France  during  the  Months 

de  ]^loailles  himself.  They  are  now,  of  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 

generally,  admitted  to  b^  genuine,  tembcr,   and  which  produced  the 

and  are  published  by  difierent  ediu  Fall  of  the  Royal  Throne,"  by  M. 

ors  in  a  variety  of  forms.     M.  de  Maton»de-la-Varenne.  The  writer's 

Gain-Montagnac,  under  the  title  of  name  is  well  known — and  he  has 

**  Memoires  de  Louts  XlV^'*  has  here  advanced  various  documents 

presented  to  the  public,inone  volume  which  have  not  hitherto  been  placed 

octavo,  the  first  part  of  an  entke  before  the  public,  amoi^  which  ait 

series  which  is  designed  to  include  two  original  letters  of  Louis  XVL 

all  the  papers  discovered :  this  vo»  of  sonie  interest  and  i^portaocew 

lume  contains  memoirs  composed  Histoire  de  1'  Occupation  de  la  fia- 

for,  and  addressed  to,  the  dauphin,  viere,  5f  c— "  History  of  the  Occn- 

the  royal  aothor^s  son^  succeeded  pancy  of  Bavaria,  and  of  tbe  Nego* 

by  several  fragments  of  military  tiations  which  preceded  the  Peace  of 

iptmoirs,  instructions  given  to  Phi*  Teschen,  by  M.  Francois  de  NeuA 

lip  v.,    and  seventeen  letters  ad-  chateau.  Senator  and  Member  of 

dressed  to  that  monarch  on  the  eo-  the  National  Institute."    The  work 

iremiiient  of  his  states.     M.  M*  is  full  and  exph'cit,  and  the  literary 

OrouvelleandGen.Grimoardhav^  reputation  of  the   author  stuaps 

conjointly  engaged  in  piibUshing  upon  it  a  suiSciency  of  authority, 

taother  edition,  which  is  more  fully  Revolutions  d*  Allemagne— "  Re* 

entitled  <*  C^uvresde  Louis  XIV.*'  volutions  of  Germany  3"  but  not 

aud  is  divided  into  the  classes  of  tbe/r^^n/ revolutions,  for  Gernumy 

historical*    political,  and  military  ha^  submitted  to  nuiny,  yet  to  qgm 

soemoirs,  letters,  and  miscellane-  so  destructive  of  the  genml  happii 

ooi  pietes.    lie  pcditical  and  mi-  ness  and  independence  of  Eorops^ 

Hxajj  memoirs  have  been  edited  as  those  of  our  own  time:  the  wm 

tiader  the  especial  care  and  superin^  before  us  is  merely  a  trsmdaCioaQf 

^endence  d[general  Grirnoard;  the  Denina*s  Rrooimunie  dtUa  Gtm^ 

mthave  received  their  revisal  from  lua  •*  it  is  ably  executed,  aiul  extends 

M«Grouvelle.    llie  whole  are  elu-  to  six  volumes  octavo.    Histoire  de 

cidatid  by  fac-«imiles  of  the  royal  Francet  A;c..i-^  Hi^ory  of  France 

from 
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from  the  Time  of  the  Gauls  to  the  war^^thcrclo^  of  tlre^first  chyliad 

Fall  of  the  Monarchy  :  by  M.  An-  of  the  chmtian  ara:  aiid  M.  Hol- 

quetil,"    the    earlier  volume?    of  bech,  of  Copenhagen,  is  cngaejed  in 

which  we  have  formerly  noticed,'  *a  long  detuifcd  history  of  die  Stuart 

and  which  is  now  bmught  down  dynas^.     His  chief  object  is  to' 

from  vol,  X.  to  vol.  xv.  inclusive,  giv€r»a'comprehensive  bioj^raphy  of ' 

so  as  to  complete  the  undertaking,  the  lace  cardinal  York,  wrth  whom 

and  reflect  addttional  lustre  upop  this  dynasry  has  become  completely  • 

the  very  comprehensive  talonts  of  extinct:  hitroductory  toAvhichboi 

the  author.     And  lastly,  Histoire  has.  already  published  his  **  Histo*-. 

deGuerres  desGaulois,&c.— "  His-  rical  View  of  the  Re:;^ns  and  For*.. 

tory  of  the  Wars  of  the  Gauls  and  tunes  of  the  Stuart?."     The  work* 

French  in  Italy;    with  a  View  of  is  upon  the  whole  irnpartial:  in  the 

the  Civil  and  Military  Events  which  mid'it  of  many  hereditary  virtue? 

accompanied  them,    and  of  their  possessed  by  this  family,  he  admits 

Influence  on  the  Civilization  and  that  there  was  a  large  preponde*^ 

Improvement  of  Mankind,    from  ranee  of  criminality  and  weakness^" 

Bdiovesus  to  the  Death  of  Lnais  and  a  preponderance  that  rendered* 

XII.,  by  M.  Augi^ste  Jubc,  Memr  it  impossible  for  them  to  escape* 

ber  of  the  Tribunate ;  and  from  the  the  ruhi  which  befel  them. 

Death  of  Louis  XII.  to  die  Treaty  Sweden  has  found  an  able^and 

of  Amiens  ;  by  M.  Joseph  Servan,  accomplislied  historran  as  well  as' 

General  of  Divisic»nj  with  a  Por-  critic  in  M.  Hallenbere,  royal  li- 

trait  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  by  brarian,  and  national  nlsDoriogra- 

Isabez  and  Tardieu  :  an  Atlas  of  pher.     Amon^  biblical  scholars  he 

twelve  Folio  Maps,  by  M.  Lapie,  is  already  known  and  esteemed  for 

Geographical  Engineer  ;  and  two  his  translation  of  the^  Apocalypsej 

Views,  by  M.  Le  Jeune;  7  vols.  8vo,  with  a  large  body  of  crit real  notes  : 

Paris."    With  the  exception  of  that  he  his  since  been  engiiged  in  an 

preponderance  of  mind  Pn  fasrour  of  "  Universal  History,"  of  which  the 

the  new  dynasty  which  it  is  natu-  third  volume  has  lately,  ihade  its 

ral  to  expect  in  th«  writings  of  one  appearance ;  and  he  has  j*tst  eom- 

of  Bonaparte's  own  officers,  this Js  pleted,     in    five   volumes  octavo,' 

one  of  the  best  general  histones  of  "  The  History  of  Sweden  during' 

France  x^hich  has  ever  yet.  been  of-  the  Reign  of  Augustus  Adolphtts 

fered  to  the  world.     Gen.  Servan  the  Great."*— There  is  a  smalleiv 

is  an  able  successor  to  the  labours  work  upon  a  inore  eitenSive  scale 

of  M.  Jub^ ;   he  is  intimately  ac-  just  published,  by  M.  Silverstolpe,- 

qnainted  with  his  subject,  and  has  that  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  me-c 

accurately  disposed  and  arrangc4  nt,   and  will  ably  answer  the  par* 

it.  pose  it  professes,  we  mean  that  06 

511^  Eyler  Hagerux,  of  Vordalrmi  being    *<  A  Coaipendiun>::of  *thc' 

^iiNokwAY,  has  published  a  "His*  History  of. Sweden."  ••-         '  :     v: 

^cyof  81,  Glare,  King  of  Nor*  That  wemay  not  ^ave-taretnina 

way;",  a' work  re  pie  le  with  paleo.  to  Stockholm  in  the  cowrse.  of  •'the 

gntphle  iixformation,  and  peculiar-  present  cliapter,  weshaH  notice  the 

Jy  mterestii^  to  the  early  history  of  tbllowlng  work^^  whie^  eqoadiy  ajM? 

our  own  coimtry,  from  the  close  pertainto.it  r  Reset  rgeTwm  itu^ei  itf 

connection  that'  subsisted  bttweem  Englarid  och  Skoitland*^**  T-riv^is 

itself  £i3."the  north  of  "Europe  to^  through  Parts  of  BrgiaridaritLSdo'ti 

'ZB  4i  land. 
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land,  in  tkeyeair  1802,  iSOS :  by   RmssischkaisserUchenGtstmAnh^t^sc^ 
Eric.  Tk  Svedenstjcnia."  M.  Sve-    -»««  JomnaloftfaelroperalRvsiaa 
denstjema  is  a  pupil  of  Vauquelm ;    Embassy  to  the  Ottoman  Portt^ 
be  was  placed  under  his  care  at  the    performed  in  the  year  1793^**  ha« 
expense  of  a  society  of-iron*workers    added  considoably  to  our  know- 
;R  Stockbolniy  and  by  them  franked    ledge  of  the  tnterv^nix^  coonby, 
in  the  coufse  of  his  present  travels,    we  mean  ^allachia,  Ba%ana«  and 
which  were  chiefly  indeed  for  thetr    Romelia»  and  not  a  litde  to  tbat<^ 
beoefit,  and  hence  paruke  much  of    the  Turks  themselves.   M.  Von  Rei^ 
a  nnneralogical  character*    Libe-    mers  was  one  of  d>e  secietaries  to 
ralky  was  nerer  better  bestowed  ;-T    the  embassy  which  was  fitted  oat 
ow  traveller,  who  was  well  lecozn-    by  Catharine  II.  in  1 793 :  his  work 
mended  to  our  own  country,  is  al-    extends  to  three  quarto  vohmiet ; 
ways  observant,  always  iKtive,  al*    in  the  Hrst  he  describes  his  route 
ways  in  good   humour :   he  has    to  Constantinople,  in  the  second  of- 
dirown  a  great  portion  of  inteiwst    lers  observations  on  this  city  and  its 
into  every  page,  -and  will  be  found    et^yiroiTs,  and  in  the  third  gives  aa 
to  have  given  to  many  of  our  coun-    interesting  account  of  the  Cheno? 
trymen  a  new  insight  into  their  na-    nesus  Taurica,  through  which,  by 
tire   land.    We  cordially  recom-    particular  permssston  rf  the  Rus, 
mend  these  volumes  to  be  trans-    sian  ambassador*  he  passed  ia  lus 
lated*    They  a»e  well  "worthy  of  be-    return  home.    These  volumes,  if 
ing  naturalised  amongst  us>  and  will    curtailed  -  of    their   redundancies, 
abundantly  repay  the  trouble  of    might  also  be^  naturalized  with  am? 
writing-  pie  profit. 

**  NagraKotUL  underrHttelser  om  .  E^^mann^s  NomaStche  Sireifntya^ 
Fayal  och  de  ofrige  A^oreme.'^  i^iier  dtn  Kalmikkcn-^**  Bergman's 
These  excursions  of  ^f .  Hebbe  over  Nomadic  Excursions  among  the 
Fayal,  onfe  of  the  Azore  islands,  is-  Calmucks  in  the  years  180^  1S03. 
not  confined  to  Fkyal  alone ;  for  it  Riga.  2  vols.  8vo."  A  h^h  «h 
givesadetailed  account  of  the  whole  tertaimngi  and  apparently  a  nith- 
clustre  of  the  Azores,  qnd  may  be  fnl  and  accurate  history  of  these 
perused  with  considerable  mstnic--  Russian  Asiatics, 
tion.  M.  •Ruders,'in.his  Poffi/^jwi  Before  we  finally  take  leave  cf 
Resa^  &c» — "  Travels  tlirough  Por- '  this  immense  empire,  we  will  notice 
tugal,"  has  also  well  described  the  thatM.  Von.  Murr,of  Nw«roberg, 
interior  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  we  has  sent  to  his  imperial  majesty 
perceive,  in  an  abridged  form,  a  three  manuscripts  of  the  great  rosh 
Swedishtranslationof  Mr.  Barrow's  thematician  Joannes  Regiomonta- 
Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  from  nus,  together  with  some  rareprint- 
tiie  pen  of  M.  P.  Olof  Gravander,  ed  works  of  the  same  author.  They 
of  the  university  of  Upsal.  have  been  placed  in  the  imperial  li- 

In  Russia^  general  Alexandei;*  brary,  and  Mr.  Murr  has  been  ho* 
iPalizyn  has  translated  sir  George  noured  in  return  with- a  present  of  a 
Staunton's  account  of  lord  Macart-  superb  brilliant  ring.  We  will  notice 
pey's  Exnbassy  to  China,  into  his  also,  that  a  new  periodical  journal 
native  langua^ :  it  is  magnificent-  has  been  commenced  at  P<etersbare, 
ly  printed,  and  illustrated  by  a  va-  under  the  superintendence  (^  M. 
riety  of  engravings.  M.  V«>n  Rei»  Martignon,  th^  translator  of  Loo- 
mersy  in  ln»  work  entitled  R^s^  der  einus,  mtended  frrr  jreneral  sclemi- 
■'      ■  -  nc 
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;  mfoimatiOTi»  "under  the .  tide  of  l^igraved  at  Ltsbon,  we  meet  Mritb 

NoiUes  tff  the  North ;"  and  that  a  most  splendid  and  ma^ificent 

lodier  eotided  *<  Tbe  Friend  of  In*  work»  of  an  <^xtent  we  arc  ignorant 

•rmation ;  or  Journal  of  the  Arts  of  at  present^  which  ts  designed,  as 

id  Sciences,'*  has  been  just  essayed  expressed  by  its  tide,  to  give  '<  For* 

:  Moscow,  edited  by  M.  Kutusow  traits  and  Busts  of  the  most  eminent 

r  the  university  of  that  city.  and  illustrious  Men  and  Women 

In  Italy  the  abbate  Francesco  that  have  adorned  the  Portuguese 

ontani,  librarian  of  the  Riccardi  ne  Nation,  whether  celebrated  for  thw 

brary,  in  his  Fia^iopitioruo  J^lia  Virtues  or  their  Literature,  for  Arts 

>^^tf«tf-"PicturesqueTourthrough  or  Arms,  whether  Natives  or  Fo- 

L^uscany,"   has  produced  a  work  reigners,  whe^tber  of  ancient  or  mo* 

bat  may  be  perused  with  pleasure  dem  Date;  to  be  accompanied  with 

>y  every  class  of  readers.     It  is,  biQgraplncalS  ketches,  deduced  from 

Luwever,  too  extensive  for  general  History  and  ancient  Monuments*' 

>erusal,    as  comprising  three  vo-  —RciraUs  e  Bu^tos  dos   Varo.t^  t 

umes  folio:  it  is  equally  literary,  Dona^^  que  illustraram^a  nafop  Pm'-^ 

listoric,  and  descriptive ;  the  style  tugue^ui  an  VirtudeSi  Letras^  eArUtf 

s  agreeable  and  unaffected,    and  asam    Naaonae^^   como    Eiiranifosp 

{he  taste  and  judgnaent  evinced  are  i5fc*     This  imnv^nse  undertaking 

highly  cultivated  and  iriature.  Con"  is  projected,  as  it  need  to  be,  f9r 

stSerav^ni  sopra  la  Storia  di  SicU'w^  uma  Sa^i^afe  Pbiiotairica  (by  SL  phi^^ 

das  (aitfi  Normam  siuo  at  Prarn/i'^  lopatric  society) :  its  si/e  is  quarto^ 

**  Reflections  on  the  History  of  Si-  and  the  two  first  numbers,  contain^ 

cily,  from  the  Ti4'ites  of  the  Nor-  ing  eight  portraits,  with  their  re» 

mans  to  the  present  Period,"   This  spective  lives,  were  completed  last 

is  a  production  of  the  canon. Rosa-  August. 

rio,  and  is  printed  at  Palermo :  the  Tlie.  chief  producdons  that  hare 

work  however  is  not  yet  complete,  reached   us  from  the    American 

the .  first  two  volumes  only  having  states  appertaining  to  the  present 

hitherto  appearpd;  the  size,  octavo,  chapter  are  die  toUowing:  <*De* 

We  shall  return  to  it  when  finished*  scription  of  the  Genessee  Country;'* 

We  have,  from  this  quarter,  to  ap-  by  ^r.  R.  Munro,  of  New*York— w 

i^ounce  that  M.  Sestini,  who  is  well  a  description  at  once  geographic, 

'known  as  a  profound  medallist,  and  staustic,  oryctologic,  and  commer- 

who  has  already  published  several  cial.    **  American  Annals  ;  or  a. 

excellent  works  on  this  science,  in-  Chronological  History  of  America, 

tends  adding  another  volume,  mak-  from  its  discovery  in  1492  to  1806» 

ipg  the  ninth, to  his  Lettere  e  Disscr-  2  vq1s.8vo»  by Abicl  Holmes,  D,D." 

ta^9ni  Numismatichey  which  will  con-  printed  at  Cambridge,  New  £ng« 

tain  the  Grecian  coins  and  medals  land.    This  is  a  work  of  much  me-* 

of  the  cabinet  of  Gotha ;  and  that  -  rit : — it  contains  much  original  mat« 

he  has  just  commenced  a  complete  ter,  and  that  wlWch  is  not  new  is 

Sysiem  of  Geographical  Numisma-  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  un-! 

ticsi  which  is  to  extend 'to  twelve  questionable,   often  from  original. 

V6lumts  folio.     It  v/iU  contain  a  de-  authorities.  Repourse  hits  frequent- 

scription  of  the  most  interesting  ly  been  had  to  Robertson :  but  there  - 

coins  and  medals  of  antiquity,  pub*  is  abundant  proof  that  \tlie  Spanish 

Ec  and  private,  in  Europe.  writers  themselves 'have  been  sedu- 

|q  POR.TVCAL,  and  printed  and  louslyconsuUed  tp  their  own  pages. 

•*  Message 
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••  Messn  n^e  from  the  President  of  the    State-Courts  and  Jnstrces  of  Pcaef 

tJnited  States,  coramunicating^Dis*  throughout   the  Union;"  tlie  pro- 

coveries  made  in  exploring  the  Mis-  duction  of  Samuel  Baym-d,  Esq.  t 

souri,  Red  River,  and  WasJii  ra,  by  vre  believe,  the  same  gentleman  who 

Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Doctor  was  secretary  to  the  American  em* 

Siblev,  arid  Mr.  Dunbar ;   with  a  bassy  to  this  country  aboot  eght 

St.itisiical  Account  of  the  Countries  years  a^-     *'  Reports  of  Cases  ar- 

adjacent — Feb.  19,  ISOTv:  read  and  gaed  and  adjudged  m  the  Siiprenie 

ordered  to  lie  on  the  table/'    This  Court  of  the  united  States  in  Anr. 

authentic  communication  is  printed  and  Dec.  Terms,  I  ^01,  and  FeS, 
at  Washington.     The  research  w:;s    1  SOS."      These   repons   com  prise 

ordered  by  the  American  govern-  the  first  volume  of  a  work  which  it 

jnent,  in  consequence  of  its  acqui-  is  intended  to  cnntinae  :  the  editrr 

sition  of  Louisiana  from  the  FrciKh  is  W.  Crai>ch,  e^q.   assistant  jndj^e 

and  Spaniards :  and  the  papers  l;cre  of  the  circuit-court  of  the  district  of 

printed  corjcintly  compose  the  first  Columbia.     Judicial  onimons  and 

^nglo- American    survcv    of  this  decisions  have  hirherto  been'seldom 

quarter  of  the  New  World.     **  Pa-  recorded  in  America  as  they  ought 

pers  on  Agriculture :  consisting  of  to  have  been  ;    and  the  example 

Communications  made  to  the  Mas-  here  set    by  Mr.  Cranch  will,  we 

sachusett's  Society  for  promoting  trust,  be  printed  and  followed  as  H 

Agriculture."  This  is  a  thin  octm'o  deserves  to  be. ' 
ToTume,  published  at  Boston  by  or-        We  must  once  ntbre  cross  rf^e 

der  of  the  trustees :  nearly  half  of  it  Atlantic,  as  w^  have  not  yet  fintsfa- 

consists  of  reprints  from  English  od  t  lie  moral  and  pothkal  litcrantie' 

agricultural  writers :  and  the  rest  ©rFrance  arid  Germany, 
possesses  no  peculiar  merit.    The        The  former,  during  the  pcried 

following  are  the  chief  forensic  pub*  before  us,  has  been  rich  in  btogn- 

locations :  "  A  Selection  of  Plead-  phies;  ofthesethechief  are,  Notice' 

irgs  in  Civil  Actions  subsequent  to  feiograpliique  sur  M.  Salrvct--"  Bi- 

the  Declaration,  with    occasional  ographic  Notice  relative  to  M.  S*e 

Annotations  on  the  Law  of  Plead-  livet,  Professdr  at  the  Academy  of 

ing  ;  by  Jos.  Story.    Salem.  8vo."  Legislation  ;  by  Charles  Dumont." 

This  work  unites  the  law  of  Eng-  Notice  Historique  sur  la  Vie  et  ]e%' 

land  as  uniformly  appealed  to  ii\  Ouvrages  de  Pierre  Julien— ^*«  His- 

the  American  courts,  with  such  va-  tbric  Notice  relative  to  the  Lif^and 

nations  as  are  necessarily  produced  Writings  of  Peter  Julien  ;   by  M. 

by  a  variation  in  their  own  statutes.  Joachim  Le  Breton,  perpetual  Sc-' 

To  the  American  lawyer  it  must  gretary  to  the  ^)lass  of  Polite  Arts 

be  a  useful  directory.    A  new  edi-  in   the  National   Institute.'*    Mc- 

tion  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  moires  Historiques,  Politiques,  et 

by  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  of  Boston  ;  ac-  Militaires,  &c. — •«  Historic,  PcHti^ 

companied  with  Notes  and  Refe-  cal,  and  Military  Memo-rs  of  the 

rences  to  the  Constitution  and  Laws  Count  de  Hordt ;  a  Native  of  Swc- 

of  the  federal  Government  of  the  den,  and  a  Lieu  tenant-General  in 

United  States,  and  of  the  Common-  the  Prussian  Army;    digested  by 

wealth  of  Virginia.  <*  An  Abstract  M.  Borelly,  Member  of  variou*  Aca- 

of  those  Laws  of  the  United  States  demies*"    This  last  work  we  hare 

which  relate  chiefly  to  the  I>nty  and  already  noticed  at  large  in  its  Eng- 

Authority  of  Judges  of  inferior  lish  dress.    Memoirs  d'un  Voy. 
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pciir,&c.— "  Memoirs  of  a  TrateU* 
r  now  ill  Relirenaent ;  containing 
storic,  political,  and  literary  Anec- 
>tes  relative  to  several  of  ihe  prin- 
pal  Personages  of  the  Age.*'  The 
aveller  here  referred  to  is  M.  Du- 
as :  this  work  has  also  been  ren- 
tved  into  our  own  tongue,  and  no- 
red  by  us  accordingly.   Mexnoires 
Lettres,  &c.— "  M  ^moirs  and  Let- 
rs  of  the  Marshal  0e  Jess^,   corA 
lining  Anecdotes  of  Fac^s  never 
sfore  publisiieJ,   relating  to  the 
jei^ns  of  Loars  XiV.  and  Louis 
l\\  ;'*   2  Tols.  hva     An  anony- 
lous  publicu^ion—aud  in  so*:'?  de- 
ree  quesrioniible,  though  the  edi- 
3r  affirms  that  the  originals,  or 
Mtheniile  copw  of  the  papers  here 
eferred  to,  can  be  produced.    Let- 
res  inedit^  de  Mirabe:ia,&c,r*' Un- 
published Letters  of  Mirabeto  f* 
he  whole  (pnning  a  continua^on 
>f  the  letters  written  from  the  don- 
^eon  of  Vinceni^  Irom  1777  to. 
17»0  indusively.    Edited  byX  F. 
l/itfy,  formerly  of  die  Office  of  Fo- 
-eign  Afiairs.    Notice  de  la  Vie  et 
les  Ecrits  de  Georee  Louis  Le 
3ag[e-..<<  Sketch  of  uxe  Life  and 
CVritings  of  George  Louis  LeSaget 
Df  Geneva,  Member  of  the  Acade- 
my and  Institute  of  Bologna,  &c. 
digested  from  his  Notes  by  M.  Pre- 
vosiJ*  HistoireLit6^ire  de  P AbW 
Morelli— "  The  Literary  History  of 
Abbate  Mor^lli.^    T^is  is  a  mere 
translation   from  the  original  Ita- 
lian.  Gallerie  Historique  des  lUus- 
tres  Germains— ."  Historic   Galle- 
ry of  Illustrious  Germans,   from 
the  Days  of  Arminius  to  our  own 
Times,  with  their  respective  Por- 
trait^ and  Engravings  taken  from 
some   remarkable  Occurrence  in 
their  Lives.''    An  abridged  trans* 
lationof  the  chevalier  Klein's  *•  GcT'^ 
man  Biography,'*   in  Sye  folio  vo- 
lumes.    Galerie    Historique    des 
Hommes  les  phis  cekbres"-«His- 


toric  Gallery  of  the  most  celebrated 
Men  of  all  Ages  and  Countries^ 
containing  their  Portraits,  Sketclics 
of  their  Lives,  and  Remarks  on 
#4eir  Characters  and  Works  :  by  z, 
Society  of  Men  of  Le  i  ter s. ' '  Th  i« 
publicationis  intended  to  conipriiSi 
twelve  volumes  dui*  Lei  n!o  ;  .ol 
each  volume  to  cont«ih:  s^  Vw^i-      •  j 


portraits. 

The  chief  travels,  voyages,  .    d 
tours  are  as  follow .    V  yage  «n 
Italic  et  en  Sicilie,  fait  en  i  n   i  ct 
1803.««txav<«!     i-   Itaiy  and  Si- 
cily in  the  Years  It.M  and  180^ 
by  M.  Afcnze  de  Lesser,  Member 
cl  the  Legislative  Body."      TUt 
will  not  do  ei  her  for  an  Italian  or 
an  English  version;    the  author 
says,  «*  I  have  s^^  no'ihing  worse 
than  the  women  of  these   states 
(Parma,  piacentia,  and  Rome),  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  ^ve  hundred  En* 
glish  women,  who  after  tiie  peace 
of  Amiens  flocked  with  such  con- 
fidence to  France'  to  exhibit  their 
person^  or,  what  is  still  more  ii* 
diculous,  their  fashions  to  the  ad- 
miration  of  the  Parisians."    Voy- 
age en  Moree,  &c.— "  Travels  in 
the  Morea,    to  Constantinople  in 
Albania,  and  many  other  Parts  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  the  Years 
1798—1801 :  by  F.  C.  H.  L.  Pou. 
queville,  M.  L>.    Member  of  the 
Commission  of  Sciences  and  Arts 
of  Egypt.*'    The  result  of  having 
been   tal^en    prisoner   during   the 
war  between  France  and  the  Otto* 
man  Porte,  carried  to  Constanti- 
nople,   and  afterwards  set  at  li- 
berty, to  return  home  as  he  could.- 
This  work  is  worth  naturalizing* 
Voyage  a  la  Partie  Orientale  de 
la  Terre-Firme,  dans  PAmerique 
Meridionale,  fait  pendant  les  An- 
nees  1801—180*— "Travels  in  the 
Eastern  Part  of  Terra-Firma,  in 
South  America,  in  the  Years  1801 
—ISO* ;  by  F.  Dapons>  Ex-agcnt 

of 
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of  the    French   GoTemmenty   at  hme  cmljr  of  a  work  which  ts  tm 

Caracas,   S  vols.  8to.  Paris.''    A  trace  die  first  canpaigos  of  tbe 

valuable  work— ^replete   with   ob-  revdutton.    We   s&dl,  ^Mreferew 

tervation  and  soiind  judgement,  have  an'opportimitj  erf*  retunuag' 

Independently  of  these,  we  notice  to  it  heremer.     Tabfeaus  Cqid- 

that  Pallas's  Travels  in  the  South-  paratifi  desDepenses,  Sec— «*  Coia* 

cm  Goremments  of  the  Rassian  parative  Statements  of  the  Expenses 

Enapire,  in  1793  and  lYSi,  have  and  Revenues  of  France  and  Eo^ 

been  translated,  into  French  from  gland,  by  M.  Sabatier."    An  an- 

the  German,  by  M.  M.  De  la  Bon-  swer,  bat  an  inefficient  one,-  to  die 

laye,  M.  D.  and  Tonnelier,  mem-  calculations  and  reasoning  «f  M* 

ber  of  the  Societies  of  Natiural  Hi*  Gentx.     Recherches  sur  u  L^v 

stoiy  and  Philomacy,  2  vols.  4to :  lation  Criminellc,  &c. — *•  Inqitines 

and  Dr.  Moore's  Travels  in  France,  relative  to  the  State  of  Onninal 

Switzerland,  and  Germany  (from  Legislation  dturing^  the  Epoch  of 

tfie  English),  by  an  ancmymous  fe-  the  Dau^tns,  according  to  Tkv 

toale  pen,  occupying  2  vols.  8vo.  maisinf  Valbonnais,  Chorier,  Blc^ 

We  shall    next  give  a  glance  by  M.  Berriat  (St.  Prix)  of  Gre. 

at  the  chief  publications    in    the  nobk."  This  work  discovers  much 

branches  of  diplomacy,  statistics,  unwearied  research,  and  a  liberal 

civil  and  nmnidtp^  law.     De  la  spirit.    Code  et  Noovelles  de  Jbs- 

,e  Hanseatique,  &c.— **0f  the  tinien  :  Noovelles  de  I'Empereur 


Ligue  Hanseatique,  &c.— **0f  the  tinien  :  Noovelles  de  I'Empereur 
Hanseatic  League,  its  Origin,  Leon,  &c.— **  Code  and  Addica^ 
Progress,  Power,  and  Political  ments  of  Justinian;  Additaments 
Constitution,  to  the  Period  of  its  of  the  Emperor  Leo ;  Fragments 
Declension  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen-  of  Caius  Ulptnus  and  of  Paul : 
tury:  by  P.  H.  Mallet,  late  Pro-  by  P.  A.  Tissot,  Jurisconsult,  and 
fessor  of  History,  and  Member  of  Member  of  several  learned  Socie- 
•everal  Academies."  A  correct  ties."  Useful  for  students  in  civil 
and  instructive  dissertation,  evin-  law,  and  capable  of  supplying,  as 
cing  an  enlightened  head  and  a  li-  it  is  designesi  to  do,  the  de£ien* 
beral  heart.  De  la  Preponder-  cies  in  the  editions  of  Ferriere  and 
ance  Maritime,  5cr. — <•  On  the  Ma-  Huldt.  DtcDonnairc  du  Code  CU 
ritime  and  Commercial  Prcpon-  vil,  &c. — "DictionaiTof  the  Civil 
derance  of  England,  or  tlie  Inte-  Code :  by  A.  G.  Daubenton,  Ex- 
rests  of  oiher  Nations  relative  to  judge."  The  Jacob's  Law  Die* 
England  and  France:  by  M.  Mont-  tionary  of  Modem  France, 
brion."  A  philippic  against  the  pre.  The  princip^  travels  and  voj. 
scTit  commerci^d  aggrandizement  ages  that  have  issued  from  the 
of  Great  Britain,  and  in  favour  diiferent  German  presses  are  aT 
of  an  universal  coalition  against  foUow :  Meipe  Reise  liber  dea 
her.  Nous  v£rrons,  Recherches,  Gotthard,  ^c. — •*  My  Jcnmey 
sur  la  Force  de  TArmc  Fran^aise,  across  Mount  Gothard  to  the  Bor* 
&c.— "  Researches  on  the  Strength  romsan  Islands  and  Milan ;  and 
of  the  French  Army,  the  Basiis  on  thence  back  across  the  Val  For- 
which  it  should  be  established  ac-  mazza,  the  Grimsel,  and  the  Up- 
cordine  to  Circumstances,  and  a,  per-land,  performed  in  the  Smn- 
List  of  the  Secreuries  of  State  or  mer  of  1801,  2  vols.  8vo.'*  An 
Ministers  of  War,  from  Henry  IV,  entertaining  and  interesting  tour : 
^  the  Y«ar  1 805."    The  first  yo*  in  the  course  of  w^icb  we.  learn 

^  that 
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imt  the  patriotic  story  of  William 
Tell  has  no  foundation  in  real  hi- 
torj^  or  at  least  not  in  the  man- 
ler  in  which  it  is  commonly  re- 
ated  ;  as  w«  do  also  that  the  hos- 
iitable  conrent  on  Mount  St. 
i^othard  has  fallen  into  a  heap  of 
tiins  hcneath  the  remorseless  v^ar- 
are  of  the  present  times.  Briefe 
luf  einer  Reise  von  Lothnngeny 
icc.-*-"  Letters  written  during  a 
Toumey  from  Lorraine  to  Lower 
>axony.'*      Rei^e  nach  Hycrcs— 

•  Journey  to  Heyeres^in  the  Spring 
>f  1804:  by  M  Fischer/'  Reise 
n  dieKlassischcGegenden  Rome— 

*  Journey  to  the  Classical  Country 
^f  Rome ;"  'by  M.  Bonstetten,  In 
lone  of  these,  however,  do  we  per- 
:eive  any  peculiarity  of  merit,  or 
iingnlarity  of  anec  Jote  or  descnp- 
tion.  M.  M.  Gunther  and  Bruck- 
ner have  added  the  last  volume  to 
their  •*  Picturesque  Tour  through 
Saxony  ;•*  and  the  Briefe  eines  Rei- 
senden  Franzosen,  &c. — "Letters  of 
a  Frenchman  during  his  Tr;ivels  in 
Germany,"  have  reached  a  new 
edition.  To  which  \ye  may  add, 
that  under  the  title  of  Spiele  und 
Belustigungender  Russen: "  Sporty 
and  Pastimes  of  the  Riissians,'*  M. 
M.  Geisler  and  Richter  have  pro- 
duced a  very  splendid  and  charac- 
teristic work  upon  the  subject  in 
question.  It  is  printed  in  ^lio  on 
vellum  paper,  and  embellished  with 
twelve  coloured  plates :  the  letter- 
press is  both  m  German  and 
French. 

In  die  class  of  statistics  and  di- 
plomacy, the  Geist  der-  Zeit — 
"  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  by  M. 
Ernest  Moritz  Amdt,  is  an  excel- 
lent work,  and  entitled  to  much 
S raise,  specially  by  Englishmeiu 
I.  Amdt  is  a  comprehensive  ob- 
server; and  thougli  the  late  re* 
verses  on  tha  comment  have 
abruptly  falsified  some  of  his  spe- 


culatioQSt  thp  generality  of  his  re* 
marks  are  pregnant  with  political 
truth.    He  apostrophises  ourowa 
country  with    much  spirit  ;— 4>e« 
lieves  us  to  be  on  the  decline ;  not 
from  the  victories    of  Bonaparte 
however,  for  all  his  triumphs  caa 
never  in   his  judgement  seriously 
injure  us,  but  from  our  own  inter* 
n:d  misconduct  3  y^t  the  day  that 
England    is  ruined,    will,    in  hit 
opinion,    be   a  fatal  day   to  the 
rest  of  the  world.     Autbentttche 
Darstillung,     &c.  — "   Authentic 
Statement  of  th«    Relations    be* 
tween  England  and  Spain  beforet 
and  at  the  Rupture  between  those 
twp     Powers  :     by  -  Frederic    de 
Gentz."    M.  Genu  has  already 
proved  himself  an  able  advocate 
on  die  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
he  is  still  as  warmly  attached  to 
the  sarhe  side  as  if  he  had  been 
feed  by  a   special  retainer.     Sta^ 
tistischer  Umriss   der  Sanulichent 
&c.-*-"  Statistic  View    of  all  the 
European  States  considered  with 
respect  to  their  Extent,  Populationt 
Productions,  Commerce,  Finances^ 
Miliury,   Constitution  and  Colo* 
nies  or  Possessions  in  other  Parts 
of   the    World:    by    G.  Hassel. 
Brunswick."'     This  is  to  be  a  very 
extensive    work,  if  it    still    seem 
^ood  to  the  author  to  continue 
It ;   for  which,  however,   he  ap- 
pears to  possess  sufficient  ability, 
should  the  new  politics  of  Brms* 
*ivich  allow  him  to  persevere.    The 
siie  of  the  work  is  folio :  and  the 
first  two  i^umbers  of  the  first  vo- 
lume are  all  that  have  ye^  reached 
us,     "  America  nach  seiner  ehe- 
maligen  und  jetj^/igen  Verfassung— 
«*  America  considered  in  her  For- 
mer and  Present  State  a  by  F.  J. 
Kretscher,  3  vols."     An  excellent 
and  indefatigable   staiistic  con>pi«, 
lation,     AntangsgruGoda  de^  Phi-- 
losophucher    Criminal     Rcchtc — ^ 

«  PJii. 
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••Philosophical  Elements  of  Cri- 
minal Jurisprudence.  .With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Art  of  Juridical 
Defence :  by  C.  6.  Zacliaria,  Pro- 
fi»sor  at  the  University  of  Wittera- 
berg."  Punishments  arc  iiever  to 
be  inflicted  by  way  of  example 
to  others ;  but  merely  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  criminality  in  the 
offender:  they  ought  to  be  re* 
itricted  to  a  confinement  of  the 
person,  or  to  infringements  upon 
personal  liberty,  and  never  to  af- 
fect Hmb,  life,  or  property.  Such 
are  the  doctrines  here  chiefly  sufK 
ported.  Ueber  den  Einfluss  des 
Handels  und  der  Handels,  kd-^ 
•*On  the  Influence  of  Commerce 


and  Commerctal  Sys&eots  Hj^xA 
National  Prosperity  :  by  G-  F. 
Kiemeyer."  A  work  weii  cdxtled 
to  tiie  attentiSn  of  political  ecoMV 
mSts.  Wahr  heit  cmne  Sdmmtke, 
&c. — "Truth  vithouc  Dtsgoise; 
br  a  Dissertadoa  on  a  free  Coro- 
Trade.''  A  truly  rational  aad 
public-spirited  perforaiaQoe  ;  i& 
which  the  author  points  out  ibft 
absurdity  of  sdi  rofvcrcimeot  ro^ 
nnunts,  ahd  the  i^fSdency  cf  aS 
goVetniheiit  tnagsulnes ;  and  esta^ 
oltshes  diat  the  utmoit  Ebertj  of 
action  Is  n^<3e%sary  to  obtain  graM 
in  abuAdanccii  and  at  a  moderatr 


Oi^-t. 
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LiTERAtUkfe  AHo  POIiTE  ARTS: 

Simg  the  Produciiofts  qf  Prancr,  Oirma/t^^  Ttabf,  Spoin^  HoOa^  jlMft 
den,  Denmarh,  Hmtgcfy,  l^hy,  Mmirm  GitecB,  Jtmaiotti 
States.' 


WE  shall  commto^,  as  usual, 
with  the  different  sciendflc 
and  literary  societies  of  Ettrope. 
*  The  National  Institute,  which, 
in  our  last  Retrospect,  we  noticed 
as  giving  evident  proofs  of  a  de- 
cline, is  now  more  than  ever  In 
danger  of  actual  and  speedy  dis* 
solution.  It  commenced,  as  our 
teaders  well  know,  with  a  division 
into  the  three  grand  classes  of  Mo- 
ial  and  Political,  Physical  and 
Mathematical,  and  one  for  Lite- 
Irature  and  Polite  Arts:  each  of 
which  was  to  furnish  a  volume 
of  Memoirs  annually.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1804«,  however,  it  was 
discovered  by  the  imferial  patron 
at  the  Institution  that  it  was  /j7- 
8 


ixpeSiui  to  agitate  Mneral  qQe^ 
tions  of  Moral  and  rcdidcal  Sci- 
ences—or, in  other  words,  diat  a 
dec;vee  of  liberty  had  been  in- 
dulged by  many  of  tbe  memoirists 
of  this  deDartment,  m  their  r^xo^ 
tive  speculations,  diat  was  incoo- 
patible  with  hb  view  of  md 
order  and  civil  authority :  to  ortw 
a  line. of  di&txDCtion,  and  mark  otf 
the  extreme  point  to  iriiich  wrtteri 
of  this  descnptlon  might  advaace^ 
without  overstepping  it,  was  ion- 
dious  and  difBcolt,  and  perhapi 
impossible :  die  Gorxfian.  kafiK^ 
therefore^  was  cut  instead  of  be- 
ing untied,  by  the  second  as  well 
as  by  the  fint  Alexander;  xad^ 
as  though  by  magic,  spdl,  the  entin 
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depai^ment  of  Moral  ^d  Political 
Sciences,  in  a  mginent  ceased  to 
eKtsty  and  was  instantaneously 
merged  into  the  two  remaining 
classes.  The  change  seems  to 
have  torpefied  the  Institution— ^ 
and  to  have  deprived  its  mem- 
bers of  almost  the  whole  of  tlieir 
activity.     And  hence,  though  the 

Subl^c  have  from  the  above  period 
nd  9.  right  tp  expect  only  two  vo- 
lumes annually  ,  instead  of  three, 
ev^n  this  It  is  igund  impossible  to 
comply /witji,  .  The  class  of  Lite- 
rature and  Polite  Arts   not  being 
prepared,  the  cjass  of  Physics  and 
Maihematlcs  has  been  obli^;ed  to 
publish  its  annual  volume  alone ; 
which  constitutes    the  sixth  in  the 
regular  series,  leaving  its  associate 
class  to  overtakc-nt-,  -as-  it  may  be  ' 
able.      Even   in    this  volume   we 
perceive,    or  think    we   perceiv^, 
less  general  excellence  than  in  the 
preceding  fronxthasame  xlais.    It 
contains  two   biographic' sketches' 
or  notices  as  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  denominate  them :  one  of  which 
ia.an.Elogyon  Dr.  Priestley,  from 
the   eloquent   pen   of  M.   Cuvier. 
It  is  by  far  the  best,  and  the  most 
impartial  life  of  him  that  has  hi- 
therto appeared,   notwitbsiandin? 
its  deterioration   by  a  few  trivial 
hii slaves,   into  which  the  biogra- 
pher has  fallen ;  he  pays  due  com- 
pliment to  jQr.  Priestley's    philo- 
sophical djscovei  ieS|  and  sufficient- 
ly reprobates  the  spirit  of  vanity 
ai^U,  innovation  s^o.  conspicuous  in 
•  nii  'tlieoJp^cal  c9nfroversies  and 
opinions*  /t}^^  l>c>^   memoirs  we 
hay^  jp.ticqd.are  twp,  or  three  on 
(ohcmic4)   ,i^'**d  ..economical    sub- 
jelj^s,   by   xyJ.*  M..  Vi}.ucjuelin  antl 
Tourcroy-7-a^  matheihatical  paper 
tjy'^.jl^e  0(Judre^  aj}d  an  aiticle 
f);!  na).ufal,.|iistqfy  .l^y   M,  Lacc- 


expected  curtailment  that  has  been 
made  in  the  quantity  of  selef^ 
matter  hitherto  usually  pubiibhed 
by  the  National  Institution,  we 
have  to  notice  tliat  the  establish^ 
nient  has  nviw  commenced  a  work 
wiiich  is  to  give  to  the  public  a 
punctual  series  of  ihemoirs,  that 
have  been  presented  to  it,  but  have 
not  or  could  not  be  published  in 
the  regular  body  of  the  Institute's 
own  memoirs,  as  having  been  pre- 
sented by  foreigners,  philosophers 
who  were  not  nicmbers  of  it.  Of 
this  new  work  we  have  received 
the  first  volume,  entitled  "  Me* 
moires  prcsentes  a  PInstitut  Na- 
tional." Into  this  volume  we  can- 
not enter :  it  contains  many  valu- 
able papers  on  most  departments 
-  of  science,  excrpt  that  of  morals 
and  politics.  Its  size  is  quarto. 
'  The*  Academy  for  Useful  Sci* 
ences  at  Eifort  has  published  its 
volume  of  Memoirs  for  the  ore- 
ceding  year  (1805)  :  the  chief  ar- 
ticles in  which  are,  "On  the  Gyra-i 
riotos  electficus,  by  M.  Hum* 
boldt.  On  the  Oxyd  of  Antimony, 
by  M.  Bucholz.  Oo  the  Exist- 
ence of  Azot  in  the  Acetic  Acid, 
by  M.  Trumsdorf.  On  several  spe- 
cies of  Veronica,  by  M.  Bemardi. 
On  several  Species  of  Fungus,  bf 
M.  Habcrle.  A  Latin  Society  has 
lately  been  established  at  Jena,  and 
the  result  of  its  labours  are  now 
before  us  in  its  first  volume,  entitled 
"  Nova  Acta  Societatis  Latins:  Je» 
nensis."  Irs  attention  is  entirely- 
directed  to  classical  literature :  of 
course  the  papers  are  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  except  occasional  transla- 
tions ;  yet  there  is  one  exception, 
in  an  article  "  On  the  Hecate  q( 
the  Greeks,"  from  the  pen  of  pro- 
fessor Voss,  the  admirable  tran*? 
later  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  who 
has  preferred  his  own  German* 
f  raucisci  a  Mesguien  Mejiioski 
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Leiicon     Arabtco-Persico-Turci-  dert — *^  Wtnkehnasr  and   his  Cesi- 

cum— ^  Meninski^s    Arabic,  >Per-  turf«  In  Letters  and  Treatises  e(&- 

sian,  and  Turkish  Dictionary :  four  ed  by  Baron  Goell»."    Tlie 

volumes,    imperial  folio."      This  lory  of  Winkelman   must 


was  a  tnily  imperial  work,  well  sarily  be  the  history  of  arts  sid 
worthy  of  the  princely  patronage  sciences,  and  literary  and  scientific 
it  has  received,  and  \Hiirh  wc  re-  men  contemporary  with  him.  Such 
joice  to  say  is  at  length  completed,  is  the  nature  of  the  work  before 
It  is  6ve  and  twenty  years  since  us — highly  amusing  and  instroc* 
this  vast  and  invaluable  work  com*  tive,  as  every  thing  from  Baroa 
nienced:  Maria  Theresa  first  fos-  Goethe  must  be,  but  somewhat 
tered  it,  and  successively  the  empe-  overcharged  with  personal  pan^ 
rors  Joseph,  Leopold,  and  Fran-    gyric,- 

CIS    IL     The    contributors    have        Beytraege   zur    Gesciiidite    der 
been    veij  numerous,   and    have    Erfindungen,     5cc.— -*<   Contribo* 
changed  far  more  frequently  than    tions  to  the  History  q£  Inventioas 
the  imperial  patrons;   the  super-    and  Discoveries:  by  J<An   Beck* 
intendants  however  have  been  but    mann.**    This  excellent  series  of 
three.  Von  Jenisch,  Von   Kletzl,    antiquarian    researches    has  now 
and   Hoh ;   and  henre  a  greater    reached  the  fifth  volume ;  and  h 
uniformity  and  harmony  of  style    still  to  be  continued.     As  the  first 
and  manner  are  preserved  than  We    volume,  has  already   been  trails 
have  even  a  right  to  expect.    The    lated  into  English,  we  shall  Ijyve 
first  volume    appeared    in   178(^    an  opportunity  of  retunmig  to  it 
the  second  m  1786,  the  third  in    and    explaining  its    nature   mve 
1792 ;  the  fourth  and  last  has  been    fully  in  a  short  dme. 
published  about  a  twelvemonth.  Grundziige  des   gegenwhamn 

Professor  Schneider  has  met  Zeitalters— **  The  Principal  tea- 
with  suflScient  encouragement  to  tures  of  the  Present  Age:  by 
give  a  new  edition  of  his  very  J.  G.  Fichte.'*  A  new  attempt 
valuable  Kritisches  Griechisch-  to  revive  the  doctrine  of  Spino- 
Deutsches  Worterbuch— **  Criti-  «isn>  in  regard  to  its  ideology* 
cal  Greek  and  German  Dictio*  The  confused  and  inexplicit  style 
nary ;"  which  now  appea?s  in  a  of  the  author,  however,  if  there 
very  improved  state  in  two  vo-  were  no  other  impediment^  will 
lumcs  quarto.  Why  have  we  no  be  a  very  sufficient  bar  to  his  suc- 
dictionary   upon    a    similar    plan    cess. 

(Greek  and  jBnglish)  in  our  own        A  complete  colleclion  oTHer- 
country.  der's  works  is  now  publishing — dw 

Der  Man,  &c.  "  Man  :  an  an-  whole  extent  of  which  we  are  not 
thrbpol()^ical  Sketch  of  the  Cha-  acquainted  with,  as  it  is  prodnced 
racter  ofiiis  Sex  •,  by  C.  F,  Pocbels,  by  single  volumes  progressively: 
Aulic  Counsellor '  to  the  Duke  the  first  six  are  ali^ady  prim^. 
of  Brunswick  Lunenburg/'  This  His  Ansichten  des  Klassischen 
work  is  designed  to  point  out  the  Aiterthums — "  Views  of  Classical 
moral  distinctions  between  the  Antiquity,"  are  also  republishing 
fexes  in  regard  to  corporeal,  men-  in  a  separate  form,  imder  the  su* 
tal,  and  intellectual  powers;  but  perintendence  of  M.  Dauz.  An 
is  possessed  f»f  no  prominent  merit,  excellent  edition  of  .£schylus  has 
Winkelman  und  sein  Jahrhmv*   been   presented  to  the  public  by 
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F.  H.  Bothe  of  Magdeburg, 

printed  at  Leipsic,    The  size  oc- 

ravo,  the  type   very   neat,   piper 

^<!>od — ^that    for   the   finer  copies 

"very    handsome.      It    comprises, 

successively,  the  Greek  life  of  the 

;   the    Spa^rujv  ncLtaXvyo^  \ 

Lgedies,  with  a  Latin  version  at 

tile    bottom  of*  the   page ;   fragp 

znents,  also  translated  ;  dbort  notes 

to  both  tragedies' and  fragments, 

d.  sonsfectus  tnetricus^  and  a  short 

index  rerum,  . 

Eroceeding    from    the     French 
press  we  have  to  notice,  in  the  de- 
partment before  us,  the  following 
as  it^  chief  productions :   CEuvres 
Poiiaques,  Litteraires,  et  Drama- 
tiques  de    Gustave   III.,  Roi   de 
Suede,   suivies    de  sa  Correspon- 
dance — "The  Political,  Literary, 
and   Dramatic  Works  of  Gusts^- 
vuWIL,  King  of  S^^den,to  which' 
16  added  his  Correspondence,  with 
a  Psortrait  of  his  Majesty,  4  vols. 
8vo.   Paris.'*     Gustavus  III.  wa« 
the  Julius  Csetar  of  Sweden,  and 
IS  so   denominated   in    the   motto 
here  subjoined  to  his  portrait : — 
as  a  ruler,  as  a  writer,  in  his  life  and 
his  death, he  bore  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  ambitious  Romiin. 
His   literary    productions   deserve 
publication  in  a  collected  form :  and 
the  present  edition  does  credit  to 
the  editor.     The  whole,  however, 
is  not  yet  completed ;  three  or  four 
aiditional  volumes  remaining  still 
to    be    added.      CEuvres  Choisies 
et   Posthumes,  &c. — ««  Select    and 
Posthumus   Works  of  M..De  ia 
Harpe  of  the  Frcncli  Academy  : 
with    a   portra't    of   the    author, 
4  vols.  8vo,  Paris."    There  is  as 
much  violence  and*  bi^?:otry  in  the 
liter  pan  of  these  writings  as  in 
tb'-  former:  La  Harpe  was  p.hvays 
a  icaloi — a^   tir«^t   in  philosophism 
— atiU,  after  his  con  •^Tsf'  »i,  'n  ca- 
.   liiulic  myiucism.     But  he  was  a 


man  of'  letters,  of  cultivated  taste, 
and  fine  imagination,  and  there  is 
little  he  ever  wrote  in  which  these 
qualities  do  not  appear.  The 
"OEuvres  Completes  de  Vauve- 
nargnes*'  have  been  re-edited,  with 
an  introductory  biography,  well 
drawn  up  by  M.  Suird  one  of  the 
perpetual  secretaries  to  the  Natio- 
nal Institute.  They  now  occupy 
two  volumes  Svo.-  D'Alembert's 
, "CEuvres  Philosophiques,  Histo- 
riques  et  Littery  res"  are  also  re- 
published in  a  collected  form, 
and  pxtend  to  l2  volumes  8vo. 
The  ><  (Euvres  Posthumes"  of 
Marmontel,  have  been  already 
translated  mto  English.  They  oc- 
cupy in  the  original  two  volumes 
duodecimo :  they  are  disgustingly 
minute  Mn  the  history  of  his  in- 
trigues and  debaucheries.  At  such 
a  history,  and  especially  as  ad- 
dressed to  liis  children,  we  are  as- 
tonished :  we  never  regarded  Mar- 
montel as  a  lover  of  virtue,  but 
certainly  as  a  man  of  *a  refined 
delicacy  of  feeling.  "  (Euvres  in- 
edites  de  M.  le  President  H6nault.'* 
These  unpublished  works  of  M. 
Renault  consist  of  his  Marine 
a  Cyrthe  ;  FugiMve  Poetry ; 
Thoughts,  and  other  pieces  in 
prose ;  and  a  collection  of  notes 
as  materials  for  an  abridgement 
of  the  Chronological  History  of 
FraTKC.  ' 

Pantheon  Chinois,  ou  Parallels 
entre  le  Culie  Religleur,  See, — 
"  Pantheon  of  China ;  or  Resem- 
blance between  the  Religion  of  the 
Greeks  and  that  of  the  Chinese  : 
with  new  Proofs  that  China  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  that 
the  Series  of  Classic  Writers  were 
the  Chinese  :  by  Joseph*  Hager, 
Doctor  of  the  University  of  Pavia, 
&c.^'  This  b(M)k  is  elegantly 
prinrcd  in  foii.-,  and'  dedicate d 
"  tahisini^erial  highness  En^^ene 

jl  C        '       Napo. 
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Napoleon,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  Prince    hands  of  Mr.  Davtes,  who  vnH  not 
of  Venice,  &c."     llie  chief  argu-     readily  snScr  the  inherent 


ment  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Hager,  of  his  countrymen  to  be  thus  nsde- 
among  these  m%u  proofs,  is  by  no  ly   wrenched  from   their  acbjow- 
means  new  ;  and  is  reducible  to  the  ledged  posseiksion.     Rapport  fak 
following    syllogism.    The    Seres  a  1* Academic  Celtiqae,&c. — ^Cqjjr 
supplied   the   Romans   with   silk,  of  tlie  Report  made  to  the  Celtic 
which  they   grew   and   manufac-  Academy  on  the  Rosaan  Work  cf 
tured :  but   tne  Chinese  were  the  Professor  PaUas,  entitled  Compa- 
growers  and  inventors  of  silk ;  ergo,  mtive  Vocabularies  of  the   I^b- 
tlie   Seres  and  the  Chinese  were  guages  of  aD  the  Natioais  of  tie 
oi\c  and  the  same  people.    But  the  Earth  :  by  the  Senator  Volney." 
previous  questions,    whether    the  The  work  of  M.  Pallas  tec  re- 
^(r}c:e  tesUs  were  really  silk,  and  ferred  to  is  a  stupendous  moou^ 
whether  the  Persians,  Greeks,  or  ment  of  the  extent  of  his  genius, 
even  the  Romans,  a  century  ante-  and  his  indefatigable  indo^y :  it 
rior  to  Justinian's  time,  were  ac-  waspublishedat  die  expense  of  dse 
quainted  With  any  such  material,  still  Russian  government  ;  few  copks 
requiretobesettled;  for  though  these  \8:ere  printed,  and  it  is  extremely 
points  be  here  discussed^  they  are  scarce.     M.  Volney  has  well  exe- 
by  no  means  discussed  conclusive-  cuted  hb  intention,  which  was  to 
ly.     The  resemblances  between  the  give  a  general  accotmt  of  this  ex- 
two  religions  seem  rather  the  effect  traordinary  publication,    and  has 
of  accident  dian   of  a  catenated  pointed  out  a  variety  of  circum- 
prcMjagation.  stances  by  which  it  may  stiU  be 

^onumens  Celtlques,  .&c—  improved. 
**  Celtic  Monuments,  or  Inquiries  «*  Des  Divinitcs  Genatrices,  fitc" 
concerning  the  Worship  of  Stones,  This  publication  is  a  recondite  in- 
preceded  oy  an  Account  of  the  quiry  into  the  worship  of  the  Phal- 
Cehs  and  Druids,  and  followed  by  lus,  among  both  ancients  and  nx>- 
Ceitic  Etymologies  :  by  M.  Cam-  dems :  but  though  conducted  widi 
bry.*'  This  volume  is  of  some  much  learning  and  zeal  in  pursuit 
consequence^  as  communicating  a  of  the  system  the  author  esdea- 
knowledge  that,  un«ier  tlie  patron-  vours  to  establish,  it  oflf^s  litlfc 
;ige  of  15onaparte,  a  Celtic  aca-  that  has  not  already  been  presented 
demy,  or  an  academy  for  the  study  to  our  countrymen  by  a  variety  of 
of  Celtic  archaiology  has  been  prior  works  on  the  same  subject* 
established  at  Paris,  of  which  M.  La  Colombe  Messagere,  &c^- 
Camhry  is  a  member.  It  is  also  <<  The  Carrier-Pigeon,  swifter  than 
of  some  consequence  to  know,  that  Lightning,  fleeter  than  the  Clouds; 
at  Carn;ic,  m  the  department  of  by  ftdichel  Sabbah :  translated  froai 
Moibilian,  formerly  Brittany,  there  the  Arabic  into  French  by  J.  A. 
is  a  grand  stonejiall,  similar  in  Silvestre  de  Sacy."  M.  de  Sacy  is 
many  respiects  to  our  own  Stone-  well  known  to  the  literary  world  on 
henge.  For  the  .rest,  the  audior  various  accounts ;  and  to  the  kaiB- 
is  for  arrogating  to  the  Bretons  of  ed  of  our  own  country  espectailyt 
France  all  tlie  honours  of  antiquity  as  one  of  the  decipherers  (M. 
which  have  hitherto  been  claimed  Akerblad  of  Stockholm  being  the 
by  our  own  Iwnest  Cambrians.  We  other)  of  the  old  Egyptian  chip 
must  transfer  lum,  however,  to  the  raccers  oq  the  scooe  brought  ham 

RosettJ,. 
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Rosetta,  and  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  In  the  work  be- 
fore us,  he  has  translated  a  very- 
valuable  e«;say  on  the  carrier- 
pigeon,  written  in  Arabic  by  M. 
Sabbah,  a  Syrian  by  birtli,  but  v'ho 
followed  Bonaparte  from  Egypt, 
and  is  now  a  superintendent  of  the 
impenal  printing  press. 

The  poetical  productions  of 
France  are  chiefly  as  follow :  "  La 
Foret  de  Fontainbleau,  by  R.  R. 
Castel  ;  modelled  after  Pope's 
Windsor  Forest,  and  written  with 
much  spirit  j  "  La  Vestale  ;'*  a 
poem  m  four  cantos,  by  Lamon- 
tagne  de  Langdon  ;^  in  which  the 
hackneved  mythology  of  Greece  is 
again  adverted  to  tor  machinery : 
**  LaNapol6*ide  :'*  an  epic  poem  in  six 
cantos, by  M.  de  G.,  describing  the 
successes  of  Bonaparte,  but  a  poem 
on  which  he  must  not  depetjd  for 
iipmortality:  Poetique  Anglaise — 
"English  Poetics,  by  M.Hennch;"  a 
respectable  collection  from,  the 
works  of  several  of  our  most  ap- 
proved poets,  preceded  by  essays 
on  English  poetry,  and  sketches  of 
the  lives  oi  the  writers  who  are 
hereby  introduced  to  the  French 
rcaden 

Among  the  dramatic  pieces,  we 
must  first  mention  Les  Tem- 
pliers,  fcc— "  The  Templars,  pre- 
ceded by  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Templars,  by  M.  Raynouard." 
The  account  of  the  order  is  well 
drawn  up,l>ut  it  should  have  been 
any  where  rather  than  where  it  is, 
as  it  is  too  ofttn  at  variance  with 
the  drama  pretended  to  be  found- 
ed upon  it.  The  tragedy  itself  has 
been  of  late  performed  with  high 
applause  at  Paris,  and  is  certainly 
a  very  able  production,  combining 
much  of  the  brilliancy  of  Comeille 
with  the  pathos  of  Racine.  "  L*  Ava- 
re  Fastciix,"  a  comedy  in  verse,  in 
three  act> :  ''  Leoncc»  du  le  Fils 


Adoptif,"  a  comic  opera,  in  tliree 
acts:  "Les  Consolateurs,*'  a  me- 
trical comedy,  in  one  act.  It  is  ' 
enough  to  catalogue  these:  they 
are  as  little  worthy  of  criticism  as 
our  renowned  Blue  Beard  and  Tom 
Thumb. 

Under  the  class  of  novels  and 
romances.  Mad.  de  Genlis  has  pub-  • 
lished,  in  two  volumes  duodecimo, 
"  Madame  de  Main!enon,"  intend- 
ed as  a  supplement  to  the  History 
of  the  Duchess  de  la  Valicre.  His- 
toric facts  are  here  too  often  dis- 
torted, and  the  taste  and  judge- 
ment of  Mad.  de  Genlis  are  evi- 
dently on  the  decline.  Matilda, 
or  Memoires  tires,  &c. — "  Matilda, 
or  Memoirs  selected  from  the  His- 
tory of  the  Crusades,  by  Mad. 
Cottin.**  A  very  happy .  use  i«J 
here  made  of  a  very  interesting 
portion  of  European  history ;  Ma- 
tilda, the  heroine  of  the  romance, 
is  brought  forward  as  the  sister  of 
Ric]Ku*d  Lion-heart.  We  cannot 
enter  into  the  plop  but  the  whole, 
extendiat^  to  six  volumos,  is  too 
long.  Histoire  d'Incs- de-Leon — 
"  History  of  Inez  de  Leon :  by 
F.  L.  C.  Montjoye.'*  This  romance 
is  founded  upon  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting incidents  .in  all  Castllian 
history.  But,  like  the  last,  it  is  ex- 
tended to  six  volumes,  instead  of 
being  concluded  in  three.  Al- 
phonsine,  ou  la  Tendresse  Mater- 
nelle — "  Alphondne,*  or  Maiernrtl 
,  Tenderness,"  3  vols.  12mo.  This 
is  ;jlso  from  die  pen  of  Madame  de 
Genlis,  and  is  intended  to  produce 
a  model  of  wliat  she  denominates 
education  s.nshivi,*  the  eifect  we 
doubt,  admitting  the  accuracy  of 
the  expression :  but,  neverthless,  the 
novel  is  not  without  its  beauties. 

Amidst  the  polite  literature  of  • 
Italy  for  the  year,  v.e  perceive 
that  the  Templurs  of  M.  Raynouard, 
which  we  nave  just  noticed,  hd* 

2C%  been 
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been  naturalized  by  Sign.  Franco 
Salfi,  of  Milan  :  that  Tir  bovchi^s 
adrrirable  Storia  (LIU  Liii  ratura 
Jtaliana  is  about  to  be  leprinted  at 
Florence,  augmented  by  a  consider- 
able pprtion  of  posthumous  matver: 
that  Celestino  Masucco,  of  Genoa, 
has  announced  a  new  ItaL'an  trans- 
lation of  the  Od^s  of  Horace,  which 
will  make  the  foriy-ievcn'b  version 
of  these  odes  in  die  Tu'^can  tongue: 
and,  finally,  that  Sebastian!  has 
printed  at  Rome  a  well  revised 
ea'tion  of  L>cophronJ^  Mono- 
locruc,  or  Tragedy  of  Ca«5*jandra. 
The  text  is  collated  from  thirteen 
ancient  manuscripts,  which  this  in- 
dustrious ecciesia>tic  has  been  able 
to  pick  up,  accomoanied  with  Can- 
tir's  Latm  triin--iu.tion,  improved 
where  it  was  defective,  and  a  copy 
of  Tzetzes's  Commentary,  collated 
also  from  thirteen  distinct  manu- 
^ripts. 

At  Madrid,  the  twpnty-first 
number,  c^'nipleting  the  seventh 
volurre,  has  been  pu^>lished,  of  the 
AnoUi  dt  Hi  storia  Natural  de  Qen* 
^ias  Naiuralesy-^^^Anndh  of  Na  tural 
Histoiy,  or  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences," ,  It  is  printed  at  the  royal 
press,  is  illuscrated  by  engravings, 
and  contains  a  great  variety  of  sci- 
entific essays,  original  or  translated, 
by  natives  or  foreigners,  on  subjects 
connected  with  botany,  geology, 
meteorology,  natural  history,  and 
the  sciences  in  general.  We  have 
also  received  three  copies  of  several 
curious  poetical  effusions,  by  Spa- 
nish poets  of  the  day,  on  the  tre- 
zne,  dous  battle  of  Trafalgar.  None 
of  these  are  ill  written;  and  all  of 
them  endeavour,  by  a  misrepre^ 
sentation  of  some  kind  or  other, 
either  to  soften  their  own  disgrace, 
or  to  give  the  general  result  in  their 
favour.  Nelson,  in  two  of  them,  is 
depicted  as  being  stimulated  to  the 
<|ire5t  revenge  by  the  loss  of  hi$ 


right  arm,  which  was  destroyed  by 
a  Toledan  blade : — the  storm,  ^1^ 
did  n$t  takg  placi  uU  afier%jcards.  ts 
called  to  tixeir  assistance,  and  the 
two  fleets  are  represented  as  beix^ 
compelled  to  separate,  and  kave 
the  victory  undecided ;  or,  as  we 
have  it  in  another  place,  their  own 
losses  are  amply  compensated  by 
the  fall  of  the  English  hero.  The 
first  is  entitled  Rclacion  em  ia  que  st 
Elogi'  s^TuiUammtf^  d  hi  Hgroa  id 
CamhiX,e  dtl  dia,  &c. — **  Simple 
Narrative  in  Honom*  of  the  Heroes 
of  the  Battle  of  Oct,  21,  sustained 
bytheCf»mbined  Squadron  against 
the  Engli^  Fleet,  conimanded  by 
Admiral  Nelson."  The  second,  S 
Combat  Naval,  &c. — "  The  Naval 
Engagement  of  the  ^Ist  of  Octo> 
her:  by  l>on  J^se  Mor  de  Fuen^s. 
The  third  Somhra  de  Ndsom^ 
«  The  Shade  of  Nelsou."  They  m 
all  very  excellent  and  ^irited  per- 
formances ;  infinitely  superior  to 
any  thing  so  proud  an  occasion  has 
hitherto  called  forth  from  ourselves. 
Our  limits  alone  prevent  os  from 
copying  from  each  ©f  them. 

in  our  cursory  smvey  of  Dutch 
literature  and  polite  arts  for  the 
past  year,  we  noticed  the  very 
laudable  attempts  of  M.  Siegex>« 
'  beck  to  reduce  tiie  orthography  of 
his  country  to  a  fixed  standard,  as 
well  as  the  two  excellent  treadscs 
he  had  composed,  in  answer  to 
prize  questions  on  this  subject ;  the 
one  entitled  Ferhandc^g  ovtr  dx 
hfioid^  5cc.— *<  Essay  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Euphony,  and  of  the  Faci- 
lity of  Pronunciation,  on  the  Or- 
thography of  the  Dutch  L^D• 
guage :"  the  other,  Vtrhattdtlng 
over  de  Nderduilscbt  SfeUrng  &6* — 
**  Essay  on  Dutch  Orthograf^j, 
tending  to  render  it  uniform."  We 
have  now  to  add  that,  on  die  re* 
commendation  of  various  litcmy 
societies,  and  especially  of  the  Titf 
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Mu  van  ha  Al^inuen — "Society 
ifor  general  Improvement,"  a  pro- 
fessorial chair  has  been  expressly 
created  for  him  at  Leyden,  for 
Dutch  literature  and  eloquence  ^ 
and  that  be  has  accepted  of  so  ho- 
Bouraljler  a  post.  Professor  Wyt- 
tenbach  has  just  published,  at  Am- 
sterdam, the  third  part  of  the  third 
volume,  which  bnngs  it  to  a  con- 
clusion, of  bis  -^^rj  excellent  BkhUo- 
iheca  CritUa.  M.  Conrad  D'En- 
gelbronnen  has  published  in  the 
same  city,  an  historical  and  critical 
disquisition  on  the  name,  family, 
country,  and  writings  of  M.T.Tiro, 
the  freed-raan  of  Cicero.  It  is 
written  in  Latin,  and  displays  more 
purity  and  simplicity  of  style  than 
IS  common  to  the  Latin  writers  of 
thepresent  day.  Among  the  Dutch 
translations  we  have  to  mention 
that  M.  P.  Van  Winterhas  published 
a  good  metrical  version  of  Horace, 
togetlier  with  various  specimens  of 
the  /Eneid :  that  M.  Hialcer  has  also 
naturalized  into  vernacular  metre 
M:  RaynouarJ's  TemfUerst  and 
Mi  C.  F.  Cramer  the  whole  of  Miss 
Bailiie's  Plays,  extending  to  three 
volumes  8vo. 

Amon^  the  Swedes  we  continue 
to  perceive  a  growing  taste  frr 
classical  and  polite  letters.  Dr. 
Lindblom,  blsnop  of  Linkoepiug, 
and  formerly  professdr  ofeloqnence 
and  political  science  ar  Upsul,  in  a 
qua r'-o  work,  De  Sacnfct's  Veterum 
Sueo^Gothoruni'^'''  On  the  Sacrifices 
of  the-ancJent  SweJes,"  has  given 
an  admirable  analysis  of  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  which  we  should 
like  to  see  translated  into  our  own 
tongue.  Count  Scheberiii,  rector 
of  Sala,  has  published  a  useful 
course  of  Lectures  on  Educati*in 
and  general  Cultivation  of  the 
Mind.  A  poem  entitled  Quinnani 
Qv  **  Woman,*'  of  considerable  po- 
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pularity  and  merit,  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Wallerius,  who  has  already 
made  himself  known  to  the  worid 
by  several  excellent  pieces  of  fugi- 
tive poetry,  and  a  translation  of 
various  French  plays  for  the  stage 
at  Stockholm.  He  is  now  secre* 
tary  to  the  Opera,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  C.  Linde^ren,  who  is  one 
of  the  best  dramatic  writers  of  the 
Swedish  nation.  The  entire  works 
of  Lindegren  are  now  collected 
and  published ;  the  first  part  hav- 
ing been  completed  last  year.  The 
fii-st  poet  of  the  country,  however, 
is  Count  Gyllenborg  ;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  find  that  his  admirable 
national  epic,  the  Tagelopvifr  Bftt^^ 
«^  M<irch  over  the  &lt,"  alluding 
to  the  history  of  Charles  X.  has 
been  lately  republished,  with  im- 
provements. It  ijs  divided  into 
tvvelve  cantos.  M.  J.  O.  Wallin, 
who  is  engaged  in  a  kind  of  general 
Swedish  version  of  the  Latin  poets, 
something  after  the  manner  of  our 
own  Creech,  but  with  superior  ex- 
cellence, is  on  the  point  of  adding 
another  volume  to  nis  lab'^ars. 

Among  the  classical  lit  ^arure  of 
Denmark  we  meet  wi*^^  D  t  Graski 
sfrof^i  Grammalik,  aJ^h^  ft  a  fty  uf 
beasbeiJid.  &c, — ^*  A  Ora  iin  a  of 
theOreek  Tongue,  digested  on  a 
new  Plan,"  Of  the  new  pltn  here 
offered  we  cannot  al  Ojpcther  ip- 
prove.  It  proposes  that  the  scho- 
lar should  first  read  his  au^^hor,  a^  d 
then  learn  and  apply  whatever  ra:e 
the  passages  selected  and  read  are 
meant  to  exemplify.  Tn  other  r'% 
spects,  however,  it  is  a  very  uset~:l 
elementary  work,  grounded  on  te 
theory  of  universal  grammar,  ai.4 
constantly  referring  to  the  prrhci-. 
pies  of  the  Danish  and  Latin  Ian-* 
guages.  '  The  author  is  Dr.  Block, 
principal  professor  of  the  G't  rlc 
and  Danish  languages  at  the  c^U 
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k^te  school  of  Odense.  A  Danish 
Dictionary,  on  the  plan  of  that  of 
Cbe  Acad$mie  Fran^aise,  has  been 
for  some  time  underuken,  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Royal  Danish  Society  of  Sci* 
ences :  it  is  conducted  by  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  literates  of 
Copenhagen,  and  is  designed  to  fix 
the  orthorraphy,  and  form  the 
standard  of  the  Danish  tongue.  A 
new  periodical  work  has  lately  been 
commenced  by  M.  P.  A.  Maenster, 
at  Copenhagen,  entitled  the  Athe- 
naeum, of  a  description  perfectly  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  same  name 
published  in  London.  An  epic 
poem»  entitled,  like  one  that  has 
also  appeared  among  ourselves, 
"The  Exodiad,''  has  just  issued 
from  the  Danish  press  that  is  very 
highly  spoken  of,  but  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  received  a  copy.  We 
shall  notice  it  in  our  next.  It  b 
the  first  regular  effort  of  the  coun- 
try in  this  branch  of  poetry. 

HuKGAaYj'notwitnstanding  the 
distractions  of  the  late  war,  has  re- 
sumed its  thirst  for  literary  infor- 
mation* M»  Fabriz  has  published, 
in  his  native  tongue,  translations  of 
the  Greek  lyric  poets  Pindar,  Ana- 
creon,  ai]d  Sappho.  M.  Koraz 
has  translated  the  first  eight  books 
of  the  JSneid  into  pentlkcxdic,  or  fif- 
teen-syllable verse,  and  the  remain- 
der may  be  expected  immediately. 
M.  Heegi  of  Pest  has  given  a 
Hunganan  version  of  Cicero's  Let- 
ters ;  and  M.  Tanarki  of  the  same 
city  a  version  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem ; 
and  under  the  title  of  Ungrische 
Miscellen,  Dr.  Liibeck  has  com- 
menced a  "  Mucellany^^  devoted  to 
general  science.  Bredelyky  has 
finished  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
♦<  Contributions  to  die  Topography 
of  Hungary,"  which  concludes  a 
work  which  has  givon  very  general 


satisfaction.    Hie   HIasMtd  (Uiky, 
or  **  Bi^iemian  Prophet"  of  pro- 
fessor Negedly  \s  a  national  iowial 
of  hieh  classical  value,  and  cooa- 
derably  tends  to  promote  atul  per- 
fect both  the  Bohemian  language 
and  literature.     Iii  the  two  -nniD- 
hers,  which  are  the  whole  diat  have 
yet  appeared,  we  meet  widi  some 
excellent    transladous    from    the 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  Ger» 
man.  Kovadrich,  who  has  devoted 
so  much  time,  and  so  laudably,  to 
classical  science,  is  now  occupied 
with  a  new  and  highly  improved 
edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Htmg^ 
rlcu 

In  Turkey  the  Scotari  press  is 
still  busy.  It  has  published  edi- 
tions of  most  of  the  Persian  poets 
of  reputation ;  has  lately  brcmght 
forwards  the  very  valuable  An^ls 
of  Ahmed  Vassii  Efiendi,  entitled 
"The  Excellence  of  the  Monu- 
ments and  the  Truths  of  Historic 
Memoirs,""  in  two  folio  volumes; 
and  is  about  to  complete  the  inter- 
nal history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
by  a  republication  of  Saadedin. 

In  modem  Grcece  we  have  to 
observe  that  M.  Hadsi  Nicker  has 
founded  a  school  at  Cronstadc  for 
the  reception  of  modem  Greeks, 
which  has  already  thirty-four  sdlo- 
lars,  and  is  in  great  repute.  De> 
meter  Alexandndes,  a  physician  of 
Temawa  in  Thessaly,  has  transla- 
ted into  modem  Greek  Goldsmith's 
History  of  Ancient  Greece ;  and 
two  Greek  brothers,  by  name  Zo- 
zima,  are  in  the  act  of  giving  a  new 
edition  to  their  countrymen  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Classics,  from  Ho- 
mer to  the  epoch  of  the  Ptolemies. 

In  crossing  the  Atlantic  we  find 
that  the  Amtncan  States  are  still  al- 
most entirely  dependent  upon  the 
old  world  for  classical  ana  fine  li- 
terature.     We  meet  with  a  greater 

»  variety 
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variety  than  ever  ^  periodical 
journals,  miscellanies,  and  review^ 
which  seems  to  be  a  favourite  mode 
of  diffusing  information:  editions 
of  most  of  me  Roman  Classics  have 
appeared,  and  chiefly  from  the  Sa- 
lem press  in  Massachusetts.    The 


I^iladelphia  press  has  given  an 
edition  of  Xenophon's  Cyropasdia, 
and  M.  Dnfief  of  the  same  city  hat 
publbdied  a  philological  wonc  of 
some  merit,  entitled  <<  Nature  dis* 
splayed  in  her  Mode  of  teaching 
Language  to  Man.'* 
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